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PREFACE 


This volume is designed to fill a somewhat cons{Hcnotis ga^ in the critical hteratnire 
hitherto available to the general public concerning contemporiffy affairs In ^ miore 
syst^atic way than has been attempted before, and for a larger area and naage of 
subjects than are covered by ordinary Year Booiks, it puts into convenient shape as a 
Review for continuous reading and a Register for occaaon^ TcferertCe what jtoay be 
described as an mtcrnational stock taking by carefully selected authoritjes of the 
progress of events all ovea* the world and the substanti^ advances m aU branches of 
knowledge from about 1909-10 up to the beginning of 1913 

It differs in several notable respects from the familiar t>pe of Year Book 
In the first place it is a double number ^ Instead of deahng with the pa^t year 
only, it shows the status quo at the beginning of 1913 by means of a historical record 
and review which includes 1911 as well as the whole of igi2, and goes back even earlier 
so as to make the genesis of the contenn^iorat^ atnatioa, smd the essential f&cts bear- 
ing on It, fully comFwehensible. 

Secondly while omitting as sufficiently accessible alread> m various widely used 
Almanacs and Annuals of guide book character, a good deal of purely formal detail 
unconnected with the real march of progress it bnn^ together, on the other hand, 
by means of a narrative survey a mass of information and research on subjects of 
great practical interest ignored or quite inadequately dealt with by the ordinary typ$ 
of \ ear Book, but here carefully digested and cnticjdly presented 

Thirdly it is planned throughout vath the co-operation of contnbutors «speciaBy 
qualified for the purpose not onU to deal vnth the salient facts of national progress 
in different countries, but to approach them as well as those subjects (c g the sciences, 
arts and mdustnes) vhich represent a world movement independently of national 
or racial divisuins, as far as possible from an international standpcaat and not as 
in other Year Books intended for Enghsh-speaking readers, from one that is more or 
less narrowly and disproportionatelj English or American 

Fourthly the Book while complete m itself as a record and 

survey of the new material of contemporary interest and importance during thfe period 
It covers is deliberatelj conceived at the same time as having behind it for all questions 
on which earlier and more general information is desired — together with subjects on 
which no substantia! addition has been made to the knowledge available m igro — 
the Encyclopaedia Bnianmca itself the iith edition of which may be re^rded as a 
digest of innumerable Y ear Books up to the time of its publication Each is thus a 
complement of the other The Year Book not onl> provides independently an 
encyclopaedic review of purely contemporary additions to history and knowledge 
focussing attention on the new data accruing from 1910 to 1913 but also acts otgaiuc 
allv as a cximpamon — and pro tanto a corrective — to what is admitt<Klly the most compre 
henave and most authoritative of all general works of reference, for which when pub- 
lished m 1910-1 1 all this later material was non-existent In the latter respect it comes 
m direct senes though in a different form with the nth edition of the Encychpaedta 
Brttemmoa and carries on under the same auspices with the sanre ideals, and with 
the same corpus of contnbutors — selected and enlarged foK. adaptation to the circum 
stances — the same attempt to give accurate and disinterested expression to the best 
judgment of the civ ihsed world 

The progress of today is indeed organically related to tliat of yesterday The re- 
cent additions to history and knowledge wMch the Britan JJ iCA Year BOOK renews 
for a hmited period have naturally an mdependent importaaec, amp^ as 
the active mavements of prime esntempor^ interest in -a which 

la easeat^ to my ration^ understanding ob cncrent afi^rs End M 
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these after all af* but tbe passing scatie the gwat drama is of the ages and can only 
be appreciated with all its acts on recent 

A \ear Book ' must, of ^details which are beyond the scope 

of an encyclopaedia, and vtce versa A general encyclopaedia cannot reasonably be 
expected to deal with certain aspects of practical life determined b> purely contemporary 
cottditiOBs^ tiie facts m regard ^ hound to alter as each new year comes roand 

It IS the lunction of slwKftsr }kveA. penodicai pubhcations arranged on different lines, 
to provide the public wi^ the material aecesMxy fiM" acquaintance with what is strictly 
contemporary, they are not wanted ior the puipose of covering the whole histor> of 
any subject, or the whole tuacumrdatiDn of knowledge about it, in so far as time has 
fflfted its value •*^tlas is tbe Itmction of the encydcpaedia, — but cmly to record the 
additions and alteralms that have been made withm a limited period or the status quo 
for a new start in regard to matters which, by their nature are penodically changing 
Thus by contrast with the Encyclopaedia Brttanmca it is the object of the Bbiccanmc\ 
Year Book while serving substantaally to bruig up-to-date the inforraaticrn there 
given, and to guide the reader where dearahle to such information m d; as is specially 
valuable concerning matters in which lapse of time has made no difference, to pa-oMde 
m Its turn adequate matenal for reading or reference oh such contemporary questions 
as can be dealt with from an annual standpoint more practically and m relatively 
greater detail than is possible or suitable in an encyclopaedia It is planned accord 
ingly on fanes whadi are pnmaniy appropriate to an annual survey The treatment 
of (Mereat sorts of information is grouped according to subject matter m Parts and 
Sections and not under a succesaion of dictionary headings in alphabetical order but 
It & indexed so as to provide not only for convenient internal reference but also for the 
use of those who wish to supplement the information given in the Encyclopaedia BrUan 
rma by the later information given in the IlEar Book 

The fundamental idea which dominates the plan of the volume is that the world s 
progress may be regarded from two pm-nts of view as concerned either (i) with matters 
of general — nounational and nonlocal — interest or ( ) with directlj national 
and loC£d <ievel<q>nients The progress of Science for instance is really an international 
question from a soe&tihc point of view it does not essentially matter m uhat country 
a new discovery may be made Science has its oiuti norld and so have Philosophy 
Rehgio®, Education, Law Literature, Art, Industry and Sport For this reason the 
Year Book k divided into two main parts Part 1 deahng m a senes of sections sub 
divided where necessary with gerer^ subjects which have an independent interest 
irre^iective of nationality, and with political and economic questions which ace pn 
manly of common international concern, while Part II deals with political social and 
economic prepress m each of the different countries of the world, taken as sov ereign 
national units playing a distinctive part in the organisation of human ^ort and achieve 
ment It is only natural that a work which bemg in the English language will circular e 

mainly among English-speaking readers should deal more fully m tfos latter respect 
with conditions in the Bntish Empire and the Emted States than with those of foreign 
countries but the increasing importance of international relations is so widely felt 
among the English speakmg people in all its branches that the attempt of the Britak- 
NiCA Year Book to provide a more iximplete annual register of progress m all parts of 
the world, inspired by the desire to diminate national prejudice and to enable its readers 
to know what is going on. m the other countries besides their own, is calculated to pro 
mote boHi national and international interests 

The character and scope of the Brixannica Year Book may be best understood 
from Its hst of Contents but both are the direct result of its origin, which may be given 
a few worite of explanatum. 

The name itself mchcates that the Year Book issues from thfe same mmt as the 
Ericyd&paedta Bntamitca When the iitb edition nf that work*— by otsnmon consent 
la a dass by tts^f among encydopa^^as for scholarly intfeinational autbonty and 
jdf tteata^at-^wab compieted m its publiLation btjtHigM 
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formal ttmtihisKrti a cedibination of the -wdf Id’s judlgiaent on «s*efy so«t 

of subjeibt, ift the sbstpe of a vasi bo^ of BidwidUal coatnbtttorg advisers^ jbnked 
■up and concentiht^ thej had b6en, for ■aeverftl y^isars, for tfceptapaase ^of ouHSpeisafaiig 
^rth one another and with the editonaElsfcaff m remrdih^g the feuiJa Pf tnonan knowledge 
and activity accoMing to the latest sources and ta(ateria!& But the l^iatious cxtated 
by long and doSe assoaation still snbsiafted The ^eat Of co-operative effort, 

dedicated to the service of the public/ ^as finished, the engmeeis remained, no longer 
in that workshop but forming stiB an a^egateof " cons^tmg opimoa " sudi as had 
never before been ranged under one o^amgation Although no qaestoon of a later 
edition of the MfUydijpaedta Bntanntca was Klely to arise for a cOmiderable penod, the 
opportunity for utilising again so widespread an alliance of expert knowledge, ?«id 
mairrtaittrag it for pubbc use, was the direct outcome of a new feature la the nth e^tion 
itself by which it Offers radically both from previous editions and aJso from o^er works 
of similar magnitude 

The simultanecms publication of ah it& volumes m 1910-ix had made it pc^aHe 
from the first to plan it in all its parts as a single orgamsna, so that the whole work 
embodies an ordered system, representing uniformly a survey taken at the same date 
its separate articles though distributed for convenience of reference under alphabetic 
allv arranged headings throughout the volumes are closely interrelated by a consistent 
scheme with a common point of view and a common terminus they are thus pecuharlv 
adapted for s> stematic study or reference as compared with any number of disconnected 
books or treatises produced independently by individual authors at varymg dates 
Its last complete predece sor, the gth edition, had been brought out in successive volumes 
at intervals during fifteen years a method of publication and therefore of preparation 
which made it impossible in that case — and similarl> makes it impossible in so many 
other contemporary works of correspondingi> ambitious aims — to obtain any homogene 
ity or consistency of treatment or to secure the advantage of real co-operation as distinct 
from a mere collection of individual contributions The Result is that for the first time 
m the history of publications of this calibre the nth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Bntanmca stands comprehensive! v withm the lines reasonably possible for a general 
encyclopaedia at all for a complete survey taken at a single date, namely 1910 accord 
ing to the materials then available for judgment 

This fact by itself taken in connection with the inevitable fate attending all pubh 
cations in the continuous progress, of events and accumulation of new materials after 
they once appear brought to light a further desideratum m regard to the later progress 
What the organisation which had been brought into being for surveying the sum 
knowledge up to 1910 had done it might also do with peculiar advantage to the public, 
for surveying and recording what was new and of speaal interest for strictly con tempo 
rary purposes The present volume is the result For the penod since the date of the 
survey in the nth edition of the Encydopaedta Bniannica — short indeed in time but 
exceptionally fertile in the emergence of new issues and m the record both of interna 
tion^ and of national progress especially as regards the sort of information which is 
of interest and importance for immediate current use as distmct from the place it may 
eventually take m the perspective of history — the Beitajstnica Yearbook, so to 
speak takes up the running where the Entvclopaedta Bntanmca stopped 

For the selection of the subjects dealt with particularly those m the vancrtis sections 
of Part I the Editor has not only utilised the willing and valuable services of some of 
the most eminent of his former contributors and others of equivalent distinction who 
are recognised authorities on the new questions here treated but has had the advantage 
of suggestions and advice from many others among what may well be considered the most 
representative body of ‘ consulting opimon m the world In numerous cases, it 
need hardly be said the contributors of important articles m the Encydopaedta Bnian^ 
mca have advised that m so short a time nothing of sufficient moment bad occurred 
to make any addition to the account given there desirable Naturally this apphea 
especially to technical subjects of a general kind, the accounts of which in the iSw* 



sgecxsiato M tfc&st^ w^bgh i*, 

>se^ )^8a» ^ to rWit|^ 11^ nan^s o£ the cQctnb^tors <4 

1^ ^m&m ai^icies asjB^ds th? ^thonty o| tj3« wntet^ 

le siiay be ii4^k%ili4>ff^ever that tb« higher authority, the 

aioi* im!«jnjt»i^ it is, im: o^ci4ji»i|C0Ma0aal-f^asQa5ilo jieesarve ayQQnyrmty, aud this 
Ims heea nepesssaiy lo at least QCft|ua^^urc« m tlip.^seait vi^iaae It was not the object 
of the EdiUw^in the eaae-of 4ji^ Bia3^w??«K«^TEA^ any more Uian in that of the 

B^ychpa^o- Jl^$er4y to p^ade of eonoent or fashionable authors, 

hut to iirovide the pubhg with the best avaiiable hoowiee^e ffoip the most competent 
sources, where a dhsinterttsted care ior ml ^kghtenir^t and -candid cnticism were 
abiding motives ior pubUcd^y ^ 

In the prepanatAE^ Of thoB^UAaisiicA Veas Book, the Editor de^es to acknowledge 
m particular,^ aflQong the services ol his staff, those of Mr O J R Howarth, especiaUy 
in the organisation of sections i and lu in Part II, Mr C C Whinerj, head of the New 
York editonal staff in the organisation of section u of Part II and Mrs. W L Courtney 
(Janet E Hogarth) ui genearai editoriad work and the compiling of the index 

Huoh Chisholm 

Pebruofy, I 0 i 3 
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of State raewa diplpBiiUK reUttooft, WfAea «a-l^ t 
loog witk Nic#«i«aa^4 FfW* J®w L£oa Benwi, found 
stabbed tackata Cfam^ CkMomoa. XiOndon — Druses 
dcfcai^ by Xurits eaat^ £ersk m tbe Hautsn aad dtivea 
into tbe desert.— New «t^ d»wvere4 m the Mijky "Way by 
TH Espm of WaUiogbam Observatory Purbaio. 

3 Statue of Genei^ 'Wolie upveilea by Lord Roberts 
atWesterbuQ ^at 

a London Police sutrotmd a bouse in 'udn^ Street 
Muc Rod to effect the capture of tbe murdereis of three 
poticemen at HouiuWitCp on Dec loio Soldiers 
and MaiCim guns broi^bi to their aid The house and 
inmates destxovbd by fire — Govt of India publish order 
prohibiting from July t enugcatiou of indentured Indians 
to Natal — Railway accident at Gaika s Loop near Cath 
cart Cape Colotiy i8 killed 5a injured,— M Regnard 
French actor ^ot dead in a restaurant at Parts — Sweden 
agrees to lend officers for the Fetstan gewdarwwrja — First 
ftstal Savings Banka op^cd in U S post offices — U S 
Go eniioeQt*s Panama Canal bbel suit ostigated in SpoS 
Iw Pres Roosev elt agamst New York Wvrld dismissed by 
U S Supreme Court 

4 Earthquake at Vjemyi ra Russian Turkestan 40 
p«»plc killed — ^Peru agrees to submit her dispute with 
Ecuador to Ha”ue Tnbuoal —Australia wins test match 
aga nst South African cricketers at Melbourne by 8g runs — 
Death of Syed Abdul Ah d Emir of Bokhara — Institute of 
France declares arauigt adouision of women to membership 
— U S Govt files m New kotk City petition in equity 
under Sherman laiv a^nst Hamburg ^er can PaAet Co 
and 13 other trana Atlantic lines. 

5 King of Spa n and Canalejas Prune Minister 

leav e Madrid on a vis t to Melilla Klorooco 

6 f go o o contributed for tbe relief of sufferers by the 
coll disaster at Bo ton Lancash re on December 21 — 
David Da es the old abephetd of Dartmoor released 
from prison by order of tbe Hnt h Home $ecretary —Res g 
nation of Tang Shao yi Pres of Ch nese Ministiy of Com 
mumcations Be is succeeded by Sbeng Kan pao 

7 The Commission pi faenatora m Italy report that the 

Second Chamber should be more representative — Prince 
Alt ert of Monaco grants constitutional govt —Carnegie 
Trust Caaujw\ Yqtk closed by state sujQetmtoad^ 

of backs 

8 Riotmg in Lisbon newspaper offices wrecked 

9 Mr Llojd George confers with Parliamentary Com 
mittee of T ade Union Congress on British Govt scheme 
for insurance agamst sickness and invalidity — Treaty 
betwe n France and Libena signed m London — Stmie 
Mornson arrested m London for rou der of Ldon Beton on 
Claphara Common — Board of Trade inquiry into loss of 
tbe \\ aratah" resumed m London — F irst So th Amertcaa 
Postal Co^g^ess^ meets m Montevideo — Elliott Northcott 
(b i86g>ofW Va appontedt/ S minister to Nicaragua. 

zo Pres Taft mst ucts Secretary of Amencan Navy to 
reprimand Commander Sims for saying at tbe GuUdhall 
London that his country would come to the aid of Great 
Britain m the event of a foreign war — French Chamber 
reopens M Bnssaa re dected Pres — Prussian 
Landtag reopais —Debate on Lonmex case bee^ns jn. 
U S Smate — Royal CcKOtpissiott on Canals and Water 
ways in Great Britain issues teeth Report. — ^Manad E 
Oranjo elected Pres of Salvador— Mretaiy of State 
Knox and Juan Parades special envoy tor Hondnras sign 
treaty by which U S eiiarantees loam from Amencan 
bankers to Honduras wi^ut assumlsg ffnanctal protcc 
torate — Cjn<^‘unati (Ohio ) Chamber of Commerce ana tither 
building burueiL with a loss cl about $1 ooopoo 

II German Empetm s Soci^y for the promotion of 
Scientffic Research formally constituted in Berhu 
Chinese National Assembly dissolved — Eonho Estrada 
elected Pres of Ecuador — ^New Palace o! Justice Romi^ 
opeued King Vktoi Emmajmel -^Resignation ot 
RuOranum Liberal Cabinet M Carp forms Conservative 
Mmisfry —GeneiaLstrike declared <rti Portuguese laifwaSs 
followed by atrik* of shop as^Erfsnts in Ltsboh — ‘Fighting 
betweto Mtir^ian; Govt Woope and nuorgenta neat Com 
ktoiA TeicaB 
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wecyal to Congress wka 000 Its; idn^mg 

Portuguese Cshintfi gtigis avenged— AjaotbtfifeaaSl) 
qualce in Rus^ Turkestan <m# *bo kdled — SetWan^ 
of AUantJC FisheneB R^ju&tfeird ahaOuficed ftms waSh 
mgtga— ^th Ainca wjns tfiod test matdh agun^ 
Anstrahancncketezsat AdelatdS by 38 runs' — Rttabtonitit s 
Night Watd^” m Ryks Mu^ura AmsterSwib damaged 
with knife by discharged naval cook — Rob^ 
puhcipal witness in Drilce case (s<e S ff j&n iz^) djts 
m New York Oty ji msane ftsyldm . 

14 Jud^eot of Huh Court of Bombay in oon 
spiracy case pubhshed in London sentooCe of trau^rta 
tiQD for life with forfeiture <d property on Savatkar Indian 
student, COgfiinjed — Tdrtuguese rkdway smkfc settled 
gsm worker^ on strike in Lisbon ejected by govt troopg- 
Frenbfe force ambushed m Morocco 3 kdled. 6 wminded — 
U S battleship Arkansas 36000 tons dispU-cemgnt 
launched at Camden N J 

15 Railway accident at \ ire France 3 killed — Three 

negroes lynched at Shelbv viHe Kentucky -King Aliijhso 
returns to spam from Meulla 

16 M Plchon b French Chamber defends the Anglo- 
Russian agreement — Remains of German balloon Hilffer 
braqdt contammg bodies of two aeronauts found under 
ice m lake m Pomeraiua — Keels laid at Portsmouth and 
D evonp^t of two new British battleships King George V 
and Centunon 

17 M Bnand French Premier shot at by Jiaohne a 
madman m Chamber of P pulies — German submarine 
U 3 sinks in K el harbour 3 lives lost — Redistribution of 
Seats Bill occasions violent scenes in Parliament of U estern 
Austraha —Explosion on V S battleship Delaware causes 
8 deaths —Death of Sir Francis Ualton aged 88 

18 The Motjhids of Nedjif issue manifesto exhortrtig 
Sunnis and Shiahs to sink all differences and combine to 
protect Turkey and Persia from foreign aggression — 
French Senate pass bill for regulating liquor traffic in 
France —Dr Kotoku and 33 others sentenced to death at 
TokiO for conspiracy against 1 fe of Mikado — Mrs Horace 
West wins libel action in the Hifeh Court London agamst 
hec faihet-oi law Sir MwWOU Weatvdama^ fit. — 

' Colombian troops in^de Peruvian territory — H Cla 
Howard (b i860) of Kentuckj ippo nted U S mlh sttr 
to Peru as succe!.Sor of Leslie Combs —Powder explosion 
at Keating gold mine Radersbarg Montana smli es Idst 

19 Wavs and Means Committee of the tf S Hons? of 
Representatives gi eo power tO appoint committees — 
Amencan Institute of Arcbitecte closes ts 44tfa annual 
convention at San Francisco — Reciprocity Conferences 
take place between Canadian mini ti^ and U S State 
Dept — Chinese Assembly a Constltutioiial programme 
pubhshed with the Thrones modification — Mr perry 
Simmons defeated Gnioiiist candidate for St George m 
the East London wfns £5 oo® dam^es for libel ftom 
IriSeraf O^moH — Champagttf riots at Epemay France — 
Resignation qf Pres Gondra of Par^iguny succeeded by 
Col jara 

10 M Bnand French Preniwr epnsks m Chamber on 
thp govewanent s relations to th^ General Ccmfederation 
of L^ux —Dr TaBxJt Bfsb^of Soothwait. transl ted 
to Bssbrmne of Winchester —Rioting at Hankav queUert 
by B^^ Chujfese kSfe^s, 

to the Hague Tribuh^ — Andrew Carnegie adds Sroooo 
000 to endowment Of Carn^e Institution of Wa^rpgton 
D C — Dr H C Bompus Oo 186 V director of American 
Museum of NatwnJ History siocif 1993 resigns. 

3 t Prea Thft ^leaks m Nevf Ygw ph toe duty qf the 
U S to fortify the Panama CanM, — Mexican Govt troops 
ambushed at GaUmea by hBurgeiite isstng So dead and 
SP womnfjsd — U R War a«»fln cavalry to Jtorickn 
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cruiser Tacoma far vwlatang i^tral t> — U S 
agrees to act as arbittatpr mHaJti and Santo Domingo 

Tafi Vale R^wa> S W al« * * 

7 injured — Bntish Minister at Teheran^Seats teslr twtc 
to Persia smce the tMec months gi\en acr to restoto c*q« 
have e pired.— Prof Edouard Branly cl«ted to the Frewh 
Academy by 30 votes as agamst 8 tor Mme Cme.— Mr 
D G Pbillips Amencaa author shot drad m New vork 
— \ inoyak Savarkar put on tri 1 at B^bay for at^ment 
of miitocr of Mr Jaeksont Indian official At Na^ in Decern 
ber igoo —Mahomed Farid EgjT>tran NabonaliSt IcadCT 
sentenced to si month imprisonment at Cairo for sedi 
tious writings — Inanguratioo at Pariaof the Ocean^phic 
Institute buHt bj Prnce Albert of Monaco —National 
Repubbcan Progressive League (<tf D & ) organised at 

WMhi^on^ Japanese anarchists executed at Tokio for 
conspiracy against life of Mikado — Lord Gladstone arouses 
ndignaton Hi Rhodesia by commuting death Beotencc 
passed on Lmiah native for assaulting a whfte woman 

25 Four troops of Amencan cavato sent from Fort 
Sam Houston Texas to preserve neutrabty on Rio Grande 
in Mexican revolution — Dord Curaon installed Lord Rector 
of Glasgow Uiuvci5it> 

26 Summary of proposed Keciproaty Agreement 

between Caoaik and U S published at TV ashington and 
Ottawa Pres Taft urg s U S Congress to adopt it — 
BiU providing for adoption f Greenwich time in France 
read a first tune in French Senate —Death of Sir Charles 
Dilke m London aged — Monsignor Duchesne elected 

to French Acadenw in place of Cardmal Mathieu — Pre 
Taft sends to U S Senate special message recommendmg 
ratification of treaty of Januao 10 with Honduras for a 
loan from Amencan bankers 

27 Lord Methuen at King Williams Town South 
Africa advises formation of a S African army — Port of 
London Authority publishes improvement scheme es 
timated to cost £144. 7 —Lord Moiley of Blackburn 
dd ers Presidential address to the English Association on 

Science and Letters , „ , 

28 Duke of Connaught announced to succeed Ean 

Grey as Governor of C nada —Constitution and Fran 
cbise bills of Alsace-Lorrame re^ a first tune in German 
Reichstag — Intern at Ru by footbalj match between 
England and Prance at Tw ckcniiam won by England 3 
points to nil — W ales beats Ireland in Association football 
at Belfast by s goals to 1 — Diaraond Match Comp ny 
(USA) surrenders for generd use patent for harmless 
friction roatcb ^ ^ 

29 Me, mala captured by Mexican insurgents —Pres 
Alfaro oJ Ecuador forced to abandon Jdan to lease Gala 
pagos Islands to U S for go years 

30 Duke of Connaught entertained at Guildhall Lon 
don. on return from S Africa -Eruption oI T al volcano 
in Lake Bourbon Luzon Philippme Is 1 300 killed — 
Bill creating permanent tanS board p ssed by IJ S House 
of Rmresentatives r86 to 03 —United Mine W orkers of 
Ameri^ amend their constitution by requiring call for 
general strike to be referred to members 

31 Bntish Pari atoent meets Mr J W Lowther elected 
Speaker for the fourth t me — ^Sir Wiffnd Laurier speaks in 
Doitumon House of Commons in fa our of ref rming rather 
than abobshing the Senate — German Foreign Secretary 
and Bntish Ambassador m Berlin sign treaty extending 
extradition to vanous British colonies and protectorates — 
River and H rbour apprwnatKm bill 6 cxjo 000) passed 
by U S Senate — Canadian Board of Trade declares 
f6o-44) agamst reciprocity 

February — 

I Dynamite exploMon at Jersiw City USA 30 per 
sons ki0ed aoo wounded much damage to buildings and 
shipping — Tnal and convicti n m King 5 Bench Dm Sion 
London before Ia?rd Chief Justice of Edward Frederick 
Mykus for libellmg King George V by stating that prior to 
hiB maraage with Queen Mary he had been morganatically 
married sentence 12 months imprisonificnt — TTiun 
derer British super Dreadnought launched from Thamea 
Ironworks — Annual Conf ren c of British Labour Party 
at Leicester Pres urges rever al of Osbofne judgment — 
Board of Trade enquiry into logs of IVaratah cmicludcd 
General lodt-out declared by Master Fnnteis Association 
in London 

3 Nation^ Convention of lAeUh Nonconfomiists at 
CardiS pass resolutioA demanding disestablishtnent aad- 
disendowmmt of Cbonb in R ales — M Pichon repUes m 
French Sen t* to crtticism# of Ando-Ffench Treato of 
igoa— Rt Rev J B Crozier Bishop of Down elected 
Archbishop of Amagh and Primate of all Ireland- — 


Re olution m Northern Haiti — Persian parliament au 
thorises employ men t of fi e Americans as financial advisers 
— Honduras Congress refuses to approve negotiat ons for 
Amencan loan —Alfred btedman Hartwell Ctnef Justice 
of Hawaii resigns 

3 Genimif Ctown Pnnee arrives m Calcutta — Sir 
John Fuller appointed Goveioor of Madras— Sir T G 
Carmichael appointed Governor of \ ictona — Mr Charles 
Aitken appointed Keeper of Tate GMIery London et c 
Mr D S atacCoil appointed Keeper of "Wallace Collection 
— Fishing village <wi ice outside Bj^k6 Finland carried ut 
to sea most of the mhabitants saved — S r Joseph Ward 
New Zealand Premier speaks at V> eibngton N Z on Im 
penal Defence — Pres Taft tenders services of U S to 
assist m restoring peace in Honduras — o 000 Chicago 
garment woriters on strike dec de to return to work, on 
whatever terms they can make md Vidually 

4 Russian Govt demand strict precautions in Man 
churia to prevent plague spreading into Siberia — Po son 
mg case at Dalkeith Scotknd Mr Charles Hutchinson 
and his guests at a supper party seized with illness two 
deaths result and his son Mr John Hutchinson disappears 
{ ee Feb igj — Wales beats Scotland in Rugby footbml at 
Edinburgh by 32 points to 10 

5 So^ist demonstration in Berlin at funeral of Paul 
Singer 

6 State openmg of British Parliament by King Geo ge 
V the four self governing domm ons bei g ep esenled Jy 
tbeir Hi h Commissioners — British Labour Party elect 
"Mr Ramsay Macdonald s Chairman — French Chamber 
pass Govt Bill f<r protecting hampagne — Archh hop 
of Canterbury preside at meeting m London to promot 
fnendly relations between England and Gernuuiv — 
Dynamite explosion at Piute Powder Co Ishp ming 
Mich L S A killing 15 men — S m-ed Dowleh Persi n 
Minister of FiUaoce assassinated — '^ublune Forte Con 
stantiD pie partially destroyed by fire 

7 W y» and Means Committee U S House of Rep 
resentatives approves Reciprocitv Agreement with C naa 
— Mr Ju t ce Grantham at Liv erpool Assizes defends 
himself ag inst charges made in House of Commo s of 
partisanship in trying ej tion petitions — Plague n Man 
chun reported to be spreading —South African cnckelers 
beat \ 1 tona at Melboumq by 8 wickets — E ecution of 
Gen Mill ooard leader of H Ttian revolutionists 

8 Pres Taft sent to U S Sen te for r t Beat on a draft 
tre ty th Great Bt ta a for protection of seal in B r ng 
Sea — M A qu th in House of Commons t gly con 
demns M Just « G antbam s speech at Liverpool — 
M lean Govt troops defeated by insurgents nea Mulata 
— Pres Davilla of Honduras and General Bonilla revolu 
Uonary leader agree to an armistice 

Q Mr A quith recev es Trade Union deputation on 
Electoral reform — Turkey indicates desire to open up 
pourpa lers w ith Bntish Govt conceming Mesopotam a 
and Persian Gulf — Lord Charles Beresford ret t s un 1 r 
age rule (6 j from Active List of Bntish Navy — Debate on 
Rec^ocity Ag cm nt with U S opened in Canadi n 
Parliament — £20000 contr buted by Aga Kh n and 
Nawab of Ramfur towards foundation of Mahommedan 
Univer ity at Aligarh 

10 Royal Commission on Land Transfer Acts publishes 
final r port an I^ndon — ^Persia appointment of W 
Morgan Shu ter to reorganise her finances announced at 
■ftashiDEton D C 

11 Pre Taft and Mr Roosevdt speak in def n c of 
Reciprocity Agreement with Canada — Russia begins to 
withdrav irem Kaz in t oops sent there two years bef te 
— U S. Senate follows House (Jan at) ifi choosing San 
Francisco as site for Panama Canal Exposition 10 igrs — 
Ireland beats En^niJ in Rugby footbidl at Dublin by 3 
pcants to ml— Englapd beats Ireland in Association 
toothali at Derby w 3 goals to 1, — Oxford beats Cambridge 
at Association fioofball in, Loqdofi bj 3 goal to 

13 - Visit to London of Belgian Minister of Commerce 
and membeis of Belgian Executive Comnuttee of Brussels 
Exhihiton 

13 Debate on second readmg of German Navy E 
tjmates b^ns m Reichstag — Nicaragua plaMd under 
martial law alter as eM>lbsion in govt I^racks Managua 

14 Arbitration between F nee and Great Bntam con 
ceruing escape it Savarkar from Mar eilks begun at the 
Hague — Statue to Sth Duke of Devonshire unveiled m 
L^^n by Lord Lansdowne — Railway accjd nt at Cour 
vflle Fiance three trains collide and catch fire 10 killedi 
— McCaB Canadian Reciprocity hifi passed by the L S 
Ho^ oi Representatives. 321 to 93 — Twentyi-two men 
indicted for sellmg votes at election held in Menard 
county Illmois m Nov 19x0 
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ts Sir Edward’ Gtey Str Alfred. Ly all sad Sir U illiam a Second reiwaiff of Padtam^ Bill puees Brkwb 
Anson elecised twstees of British Muaeuai — U & Com Hoase of Coaiiao»& V majwnty of m 5 —HnUeh Dwart 
me«* Court holds its first public atssic® — Aanouoced at meatal Comirnttee ott Accidents m Factories sad Work 
l^a^iDgton coDuacts have been Signed bv the shops issae re^t — CoarfeTence at Leeds draw sup agrees 

HondumiF envoy ahd AnetiOan backets for a $7 Soo 000 meet as to wm-iiag bourt for ^rovicciai and Inra prmti&c 
loan to Honduras trade — Lwd Denman appointed Goventor General of 

16 Mr Fwidine makes Statement tn Canadian Partfa AustraUin ComnKnnv^dth — Gamsboroogh s Portrait of 
merit on Reciptocfty Agreement —fiy-elsttaiott for Cara the LinleyS hnd Titian a Map in a. Bed Cap sold m 
bndge tTnivertliy results in return oi ^ r J Larmor CUaton London fwr £40000 and ^30,000 respectively — Hodtv S 
jstj — I>r X H Warren Pr s of Magdalen College Qx Boutell (b of 111 no»a^XMnted mnnster to Portugal 
ford rtected Profeaso* of Eoeitry Oxford — ^Juaxea Mexico aa successor of Heniy T Gage, resigned 

Traced under martial law -—Russia decides to make military 3 Countess Tngooa recently Ladv m Waiting to Queen 
demonst ti os against China because ot alleged Vioklions of Italy murdered in Rome by Ba on \ Incenzo di Patemo 
of St Petersburg treaty of t88i n fao commits suimde —Sir Edward Tennant raise i to 

17 Homcastfe division of Lincolnshire by-election Br p errage as Lord Glenconner and appointed L rd 

rcaidts tn return of Capt A G Weigall (Co onist) pia}ontv High Commissioner of Gecetai Assembly ol Church of 
ro — ton ocatloa m iarndoA passes re^utioiis Scotland — Pres Taft signs biil aholeJwng Federal Circn-t 

ing marn ge in church of divorced persons and any exton Courts- to take effect Jan 1 r^ii a —The Panama Can 1 
sons erf facilili s for ihvorce fortification bili passed by U S Senate — Suit begun in 

18 Chinese Gov t reply to Russian note of protest on ClevdaDd Ohio m Federal Court foe dissolution of 
d sregard ot treaty obligations m Chinese Turkestan — Electrical Trust (bee Oct 1 1 ) 

Pres Taft signs bill opening lands to h mesteaders in Red 4 C S Congress cods without voting on Reciprocity 
Lake Indian reservation Mmn — Manuel Bonilla with Bdl Pres Taft at once Calb extraordinary session to meet 
three other Honduran revolutionists indicted m U S on -to nl 4 for that purpose — U S Senate passes permanent 
Di trict Court at New Orlean for violat on of neutrality tariff board biU with amaidruent but it is ttiUed by fit bus- 
laws I see Apnl 2 ) — Mark Twain Lilrcy dedicated at tenng m the House (see Jan 30) —Chinese Gov eminent 
Reddit^ Conn — Hoe Art Sale begi s m New \ork not fy Russian. Governni mt tnat thev no longer desire 

g John Hutchinson charged withpri oning hts father revisuju of Treaty of iSfti —’■Jubilee of emancipation of 
and another at Dafkeith Scotland arrested in Guernsey Russian serfs celebrated in St. Petersburg — Honduran 
but imm d ately comm ts su c de (see Feb 4I — Japan Congr ss appoints F ancisco Beltian jwovHiioiial President 
denoun e sting c immercial t eaty with Canada S Fire at cinematograph. eshibitiOn in wooden building 

20 Dr Or gory Dean of St P ul s aged 91 resigns at Boli^oe between St, Pcterdbuig and Moscow over go 
I Tan catches fire near Perm Russia 7 killed 32 killed 40 injured — Block of buddings at Minneapol 
njured — \u tralians beat South Afncan cricketers at Mum destn^cd by fire with a loss of abcoit $ 000 000 
M lb lurne by j runs and w n the rubber —King George 6 At Detroit Mich seven persons are indtctol for 
V holds h s first Lev 6e at St James s Palace — Cbuia r f Iv conspiracy to defraud of 48 000 acres of coal lands 10 
to Russian ultimatum received and approved in St Peters Ala^a — Mexican msurgents repulsed at Asas Grandes — 
burg — Me t ng h Id u S> dney m support of active defence The Assoaat on football match between R ales and Scot 
pol gy and compulb ary miiitar} training — PoIkc constabl land result m a draw 

inurde ed m CalcBtta — Treaty of Cammerce and N viga 7 Mr Asqu th informs Reldi deputation that after the 
t n operlive July 17 1911 for twelve yers signed at P rliament Bill is pa sed Welsh D se«u blishment will t. k 
W a bi fiton by p entatives of U S and Japan front place in Liberal programme — Australia w ns fifth 

22 Pari ament Bill read first time m British House of te t m tch against South Af lean creketers by 7 wicket — 
( mmons b> 351 to 2 7 —Court of Inqu rv m London R A BaJbng r U S Secretary of the Intenor resigns 
de ide that Raratah capsmed on July 8 ipop between from cabinet Walter I Fish r (b 186”) of Chreago 1 
Port Natal nd Cap T wn — Can dian P rliament carry app nted his s cce sor — About o 000 U S troops or 
unantmousb resolution atfirniing Canada s decision to dered to San Antoni and other po nts on Mexican border 
p erve ntact bond of un on w th Empire and full liberty and four cm sere huir 6d to Gal eston 
to ontr 1 her own fiscal policy — Riltsh fRestbury) 8 Debate on Declaration of London in British House ot 
by electi n results in return of Hon Geoffrey Howard L rds — D bate on Bagd d ralway and on Can dan 
Lib ral) m jot ty s&r Reciprocity agreement opened by Mr Balfour ra Bnti b 

3 Delate in German Reichstag on second reading of House of Commons — Fte Church Council at Portsmouth 
Army Bill — ^Lord Mmto ex Viceroy of India presented pass unanimous vote m favour of Relsh Disestablishment 
with freedom of Ctt> at Guildhall London — North Louth 9 By election in Bootle division of Lancashire re ulls 

election petition Mr H Haaelton (Ind Nationalist) m return of Mr Booar Law (ITn omst) m jority 2 104 — 
unseated — D th of Geo Lebrun French Minister of By elect on in N E Lanarksbjre results in return of Mr 
War — French Chamber of Deputies pass bill for construe J D MdJar (laberaJl majority j 00 — Mr Borden 
Gon of t w& battl ships arnfflodment to refM Reciproc ty UCTcement to electorate 

24 Hague Trihun 1 finds m favour of Great Br tain in defeated in Canadian parliament by ni votes to 70 — 
th Savarkar c se (see Jan 14) — German Reichstag pa s Lord Howard de Walden wins law suit m K ng B n h 
Armv B U — Fnmch Governments majonty falls to 16 in Diva on London against Mr John Lewis draper fo 
debat about clerical legialadon —U S Sen te ratifies new a fli mg defamatory placards on houses on the Howard de 
Mmmerc I tr ty with Japan — Lord Ros beiy spe ks cm W Id n estate damages cme farthing — ^eilhere art sale 
Dekens at Mansion Ho se London — Cloucest shi e beg n n Paris and results la tcdal of over £521000 — 
(F esLpf Dean) by elect on results m return of Mr H Pres Taft assures Pres Diaz that no action by the United 
Webb (Lioer li major ty 3 068 States aga o t Mexico Is indicated by the mobilisation of 

5 Court ^ Appeal gi judgment in fcv our of plain 30 00a American troops on Mexican frontier 
tm incaseof Osbo tie s Amalgamated Society of Railway 10 Greenwich time adopted in France and Algeria — 
ij r ants — Five Bulgarian Ministers charged with %ys Russian policec»nfiscate3o ooocopies of Tolstoy scollected 
tematic lolation M the law t the r o n advantage— works —^fartial 1 w decreed m Paraguay 
Ir land Iwata Scotland m Rugby football at Edinburgh 11 Trial df 30 Neapolitan Camomsts charged with 
i6 ^nts to 10 —In Manila about 300 native dweUmgs murder ol Gennaro Cuocolo and his wife on June s 1906 
are dertroved by fire begins at \ iterbo —Rioting in Athens over attempt to 

|7 Rwignat 0 of French Cabinet under M Bnand insert amendoient in Constitution rexjuirmg exclusive use 
— becond reading of Pari ament Bill moved n House of m public offices and churches of a pur fied literary Ian 
pmmoiK ^ Mr Asquith Opposition amendment moved guage —Turkish Fereign Minister makes proposals to 
bv Mr A Chamberlain —Death of Lord Wolverhampton Great Britain with regard to Persian Gull ano Bagdad 
“8 d 81 railway — Sir Joseph W ard New Zwdand Prune Minister 

28 Mr Fisber Pnme M qister of Australian Common speakfiig at Sydn^ advocates an Impenal Council and 
wealth announces that his govt intends to natKmalrae graduated contributions to an Impenal fleet —Shipbuild 
monopoliK —British War OfiSce mmounce organisation of mg strike at Edii^tgh terminate after r-inonths — Wales 
«r Fattalign beats Irrtand m Rug% footbaU at Cardiff by 16 pmnts to 

1. ^ ml— Fourteen men k lied twland^fde on property adj«n 

1 Mew French Cabinet formed under M Moms — ing Norman open pit iron mine at Vfcgmia Minn » 

^Qcral Smut* outlnes Govemmeht proposals for So th 12 Mexican fnsoisefite d^at^ at Agua ftasta hjr 
^ican defence in Union ParltatMMf —Pres Taft appro es Government troops 

^p^acbian Forest Reserve Act U S Congre^ — John 13 Furtber Russian trtiops withdrawn from Kazvm 
Milclidl former head of United Mine WcHrkers of AmericJa Persia —Sir R Hendersott reports on naval defences of 
r^gns from Naticaial Civic Federatwa — Jose Batele yl Austraba — Lord Rosebery speaks on Scottsh mdustnes at 
Ord nez elect d Pre f Uruguav 
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MansKhi Hooae. LottdMi-^ir Ectwanl Grey speaks n 
EnU^HiMisrat Commons m favota of Peace TKaty »jth 
Amenca.-^EastaBd beats Waka la Aasocmtioo football st 
New Close by^^go^ to oona, — Coo&t totionaiity of Federal 
cespecatiafi tax afEtraied by tJ b Saptme Court 

lioadoa Associated Chamber of CoDunerce resOlve 
that Declaration of koDdkui ought not to be catihed 
aian nsuiistec nt PeJung {iieseiits ultitnatun to Chinese 
Govemment compbintngof unfnendb' attitude of China to 
Rtmtfui tmde ’-Fast aenaf post wmnged at Vmted 
P ovinces Erhibitma Ailahabad Indja.— Xr Edward 
White dected ohainnan <d London Ccmnty Council — 
Stinie Mornscm, baker sentenced to death at Central 
Cruninal Court London for murder of L&>n Beron on 
Claphara Cominmi on January ist — Diaon s^e of silver 
plate begins at Chnstie s — The Chicago Alt Institute re 
e« cs irom Edward B Butler iS paintta^ by laness . — In 
V rmiboncounty HLgraodjuTyretuinaaSreidictments 14 
of them dealing with electoral corruption {see April igj 

15 North Louth (Ireland) by-election results in return 
unopposed of Mr Augustus Roche Nattooshst m place of 
Mr R Haei too (N ) unseated on petition. 

16 D hmitation of Franco Tureish frcmtier betwem 
French Sudan and Tnpob and between Tunis and Tnpob 
arranged —Federal gland /ury in Chicago indicts lawoKrtera 
of Alaska Central Railway for coo^uaiy to get title to 
to 000 acres in Matanuska coal-field 

17 First aw^arance of a womaft Anna Rogstad as 
Deputy luFTorwegiaa Stortbreg — Cunanl company acquire 
Thomson line of steamships from London to Canada 

18 Res^nation of Si^or Luzzatti and Italian numstrv 
— Death of race horse Flying Fox former winner of the 
Derby in France —Roosevelt storage dam an Arizona 
(capaaty f 284 coo- acre feet) formally opened —Scotland 
beat Irdand m Association footb 11 by 2 goals to o and 
England beat Smlandsn Rugby footmll by 13 to 8 

ig China returos concihatorv reply to Russian demands. 
20 Seditious Meetings Bill made permanent h} Legisla 
t ve C until at Calcutta — narcb R frigeratmg Co 
warehouse Chicago III destroyed by 6iv wHb less of 
about $i 000 000 

1 K ng George receives deputation of repr«entatives 
of Protestant Churches on occa ion of Twcentenaiy of the 
Autho ised Version of the Scriptures — Sir Evelyn Wood 
appointed Chief Constable of the Tower of London — 
Turk sh loan of £6 000 000 over subscribed in Berlin — 
Debate m British House of Ccrnimons on circular issu d by 
M Holmes late Chief Inspector of El mentary Schools 
advising appomtment of University men aa In pectors 

2 Pres Taft explains that pres«ice of Ameruan troops 
near Mexican front er is only precautionary — ^Rioting lo 
S Wales in conhection with miners strike — Mr Alfred 
Patsoaselected foU member of the Roy al Academy London 

23 Centenary of National Swaety Lemdon Mr Balfour 
speaks at Mansion House — Brentford by -election results 
in return of Mr W Jqytisoa Hicks Unionist unopposed 
34 German Empemr and Empress visit Austrian Em 

r or at Vienna— Memcan Cabinet resigns — Mr Haldane 
trah Secretary for War raised to the peerage as V i&count 
Haldane — Departm«ital Committee on Law of Pilotage 
issue report m London— Mr Lewis Harcourt and Lord 
Esher appointed trustees of new London Museum — 
Mukerji, Indian youth sentenced at Calcutta to 14 years 
imprisonment fcr Ixanb-throwuig — Race for Grand 
N tional at Liverpool woo by Mr F Bibhy ft Glenside — 
Judg Speer of U S Circuit Court, Savannah Ga fine 
M rchants and Mmere TiaaHKirtatKiQ Company t so 000 
for discnnamation 

25 Sittings Duma and Rus^n Council suspended 
for three days with view of jmssfng Zemstvo Bill —Dr 
Amutage Robinson formerly de»n of Westnunst r 
installed as dean of WeUs — Sefior de hi Barra becomes 
M ai fcer for Foreign ASairs m Free Dia^ new Mexican 
cab net — F ire m factory of Tnangle Waist Company New 
York 147 girls killed (see Dec 7) — Cambridge wms 
Oxford and Cambridge AtbVjtic Sports m London by 6 
events to 4 

27 Italian Jubilee celebrations hegm in Rome — Russia 
presents pit matam to Uuna — M Guchtoff I^sident of 
Russian Duma resigns — General Comnuttee h-mg 
Edward Memorial adopt scheme for statue and alterations 
m ,^ims 8 pa k n hicli rouses much n^posltwn nnd is 
fiomly ji^pcxned — F«e m picture palace at Middles 
breimh Yoffcs z ihiidren k9[ed is injured — Se&or 
Madna rf Me icaa rebels, eefus^to lay down arms 
until Pres Diaz is displaced — Louis Duveen and Joseph 
Londkmaitdealare. fined £2 000 each m New 
York for evadiQg AaetKsm custorng dulses on objecte of 
art 


28 Lose of Australian coastal steamer koi%ala with 
nlj oa boaJ:d on Earner Reef oS Queendaod crew yo 
paMeagemfiS — Russian DumaandCouncaresumeatttiijgs 
and aUa<^ action of M Stolypm m- advising tbe Tssr to 
enact Zemstvo Bdl — Russo-Chinesc (kfficulty settled by 
Cbmese concessions 

*0 Tercentonary ol Authorised \ersion of Bible 
celebisated in Albert Hall Londmi speeches ly Auchbishop 
of Canterbury Mr Asquith and Mr Wbitelaw Reid — 
Ftre in CapitoL Albany Af Y damage ls oeo Ooo 

a^Mew Itaiian Minietry formed under hignor Giolitti 
— CTe Mtmareh BrUtafa battleship launch^ at Ebwick 
on pirie. — GermMi Imperial Chancellor speaking w 
Reichstag states that schemes of disannament or Imiita 
,5* armaments are impracticable but that England 
and Germany have agreed to exchange mformation as to 
shipbuddmg pragramme — Rioting ni wine rhstricts of 
Aaibe France, military called out 

3t Lotschberg tunnel between Kandetsteg and Rhone 
V^ley completed — Mr R Mathias Liberal M P for 
Cheltenham unseated because his agent had made a false 
retuiQ of expenses -rModak Indian youth sentenced at 
Bombay to 7 years transportation for bomb throwingat 
Kolhapur — Murder of Mr Noel Williamson and Dr 
OregSOTsoa by Abors lodian frontier tribe 
4Ft( — 

t Spanish mmistenal cnsis xesigixat n of Canalejas 
Cabinet averted — Fez. Mo occo besieged by rebel tnbea — 
Albanian rising sp eads along Turco Montenegr n border 
— Mexican Conpesa reassembles Pres Diaz pt m ses 
reforms — Oxiord and Cambridge boat race at Putney 
re ults in ictory of Oxford by 2V length — England and 
Scotland pi y drawn match m Association footb 11 at 
Liverpool — Bir Hamilton Goold Adams appointed High 
Cmsmiss oner for Cj p in> 

2 Decennial census taken in United Kingdom worn n 
suffragists attempt to evade enumeration — Berber attack 
on Fez repulsed 

3 Genera! revolt of Moorish tribes from Taza to the 
Atlantic — Dubl n Corporation reje t men on m fa coir of 
presenting addre s to King George when he visits Dubl n 
— Railu ay accident near We tbourne Park London 1 
k 11 d several inj red — Lord Roberts brings fo ward 
motion in House of Lords respecting pul tarj defence of 
Bnt sh Emp re earned next day by go votes to 40 — 
Progress of Parliament Bill jn British House of Commons 
ac «er ted by use of new Kangaroo closu enabl ng 
ch tman of Committee to make a selection among amend 
ments to be d scussed — United States and Great B ita n 
ag eto arb tr te W b ter cla m — Great Britain and Japan 
sign new commercial treatj — Albanian insurgent defeated 
by Turk sh troops at Scutari —David Davies the Dart 
moor Shepherd arrested at Llan y my nech for housebreak 
mg — U S Supreme Court holds that commodities cl use 
of Hepburn Act prohibits railroads from operating coat 
mine? — Ben^in F Bush pees of Western Maryland 
Ry chosen Pres of Missouri Pacific Ry as successor oi 
Geo J Gould 

4 U S Cmigrcss meets in extraordinary session to deal 
with Reciprocity Agreement with Canada Champ Clark 
(Dem ) cho^n Speaker of House of Representatives — Mr 
Fielding Canad an Munster of Finance delivers Budget 
speech m Dominion House of Commons and estimates 
record surplus of £6 too ooo — Pnnee Arthur of Connaught 
invests Prince Regent of Bav ana with Order of the Garter 
— British Hoilc of Commons enters on Committee stage 
of Parliament Bill — Japanese American commercial treaty 
ratified in Tokio — Charles D Hilles becomes Secret ry 
to^U S President. — Carter H Harrison elected mayor of 

5 ^rman Crown Pnnee and Princess arrive ifi Rome 
— ^Centenary of death of Robert Raikes founder of Sunday 
S hools celebrated in London and Gloucester — Death of 
Mr Moherly Bell managing di e tor of the 'Ttmei 
London aged 64. — Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
between If s and Japan f^^aimed (see Feb si) 

6 Council of Russian Empire adopt mterpellation 
Tegardmg enactment of Zemstvo Bill by ukaz — Signor 
Giolittt in Italian Chambor outlines miust^tat policy 
induding electoral reform payment of deputies and 
workmen 9 pensions — Bill to incorporate In^rt^ Steam 
ship CompaDy which aims at an All Red Route passed 
by Canadian Senate — Explosion in Banner Mines 
lattletern Ala causes death of 1 28 miners mostiy convicts 

7 M Jean Crui4>i French Foreign Mmiftw ^aks tn 
Senate on fiwe^ relatimas of France — Free Trade Uniod 
confarence m London Mr Wmston Churchill speaks — 
Sale of old irth isentaty silver at Chnstie s two porringera 
fetch £r 000 and £3 000 — Copyright Bill read second 
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UffiCfli Bntirfi House of ConuBoas— Turkish troora neaf 
Scutan defeated bv Albanian insuisents —73 men and boys 
lose hvte m firt at Pancoast CoUi»y Tluroop i^cloa 
wanna Co Pa , . . « 

8 Qpenmg of AethaeologKal Eslnbit^ in Roaus-v 
Fare te a wrooden building at Poona durmg ^miuavi 
festiv^, aoo pMsOfis wpooded butnt — ^Mr nihstoA 
Cborcbifl wins action forulandet against Mr T B Spwiccr 
who had charged hitn m an election speech in Devimshiie 
with bavuig broken par^e m escaping from Pretoria during 
Boer War — Portrut by Hwpner «old at Christies for 
6 200 guineas —Fez attacked Berber force 7 000 strong 
— Judgment of Circuit Court Connecticut m case ot 
Danbury Cono hatters end Union of United Hatters of 
North Amenca awarding about ¥232000 for damages 
ustamed by alleged bo> cott u set aside by Circuit Court 
of Appe Is on a writ of error — sotbanruversary of found 
iii of Mas achusetts Inst tiite of Tecinology celebrated 
a Boston by congress of Technology — Rmht of U S to 
arrange re procal tanS with Canada afumed by new 
Court oE Customs Appeal 

10 Despatch of Indian foace to Assam frontier to piuush 
murder of Mr Noel Wdliamson and bis companions by 
Ab r tnbe — M Moms French Prem er announces that 
Government intend to proceed with delmutatioii of idiam 
pagne area but French Senate condemn this policy by a 
large majonty — Shah of Persia gires £1000 towards 
erect on of Mahomniedan mosque m London 

11 M Jaur6s produces scheme for Socialist oiganisatwh 
of France in Chamber r>f Deputies. — Ei ter election re 

ount r suits in seatii^ of Mr Duke Unionist by one 
vote m place of L b« L 

i« Ch mpogne nots renewed at Epernay France 
mil t8r> call^ oat — Bntisb Home Secretary commute 
death sentence on SUnie Momson convicted of murd r of 
Lfion. Bfiron to penal servitude for life — Rebel tribes de 
ieated by Moroccan troops outside Fez — Democratic ma 
jortty in U S House of Representat ve» decide to pass 
Canadian Reciproc ty Bd) as soon as possibj — M Hamon 
Director pi Accounts at French Foreign Office dismissed 
and arrested — Pierre Pner French atimao fli from 
London to Paris without a stop — British House of Com 
mons rises for Easter ecess — lowns of Big Heart Okla 
and Wbtting Kan nearly destroyed by heavy w mdst ms 

13 F ghting between Meeuan troops and insutge t 
insurgents capture Agua Pneta — U S House of Repre 
sentat es votes 296 to 16 in favour erf the direct election 
f U S s nators 

4 Lord Haldan appomted to Judicial Committee of 
Privy Coruncii »« Lord Jam of Hereford resigned — 
Rel mous procession through streets of London to bt 
Paurs headed by Bi^op of lAndan — British Social 
Democratic Party s conference opens at Coventry — 
Resignati n of Dr D Jayne Hdl AmerKan ambassador 
in Berbn —Bill providing for publicity of campaign con 
tr butiona before and fter national elections and limiting 
txpen es of candidates yiasoed by U S House of Refffe- 
sentatives — Dr D K Pearsons American philanthropist 
on his oist birthd y give to colleges ¥300 000 

15 F ench Chamber adiourns after pa sog Fmance 
Bill — British wa ship ordered to Delwoa Bey ewm^ to 
political disturb acts tb re — Pres Taft orders Araenc n 
cavalry to Arizona to protect property on Mexican border 
— Loan of £ D 000 000 to Coma arranged by Amencan 
Bnt h h mich and German bankers 

17 Report ot belect Committee c«i Educational System 
of ‘^outh Af nca issued at Cape Town — Annual Shakespeare 
festival begins at Stratford-on Avon — Independent Labour 
Fa ty 9 conference opens at Birmingham —Residents of 
Douglas Ariz na wounded by bullets from engagement 
between Mexican iroojja and insufgeoCu LnitSl States 
troops cross frontier and top conflict — DaugMers of the 
Amencan Revolution convene at Washington m aotb coa- 
D ental Congress 

iS Protocol signed by Bolivia and P wu agreemglo sub- 
mit any diflerence ansmg amomg Mixed DeUEn taDon Com 
mittee to Royal Geographical Society London -^Mex^can 
Go ernment promiara Pres Taft to restrain fightum near 
American border — Monumept, by J Maxwell Miller 
unveiled in groonds of St John b College Annapplis Md 
m memory «f French soMieia and sailors m tne etruggle 
for American mdepen^oce 

19 Portuguese Govt decree complete st^araUon be- 
tween Church and ^te — Portuguese mail slimmer 
Lna^aoia wrecked ofi Cape Point paaacpgers and ofew 
rescued by H M S Forte ' 3 lives lost —Mexican m 

surgenta capture hantiago Pupasgumvos and propose an 
aTOustice— M Cbedanne French Forei^ Office sKfaitect 
arrested — Six persons sentenced at Howrah India to 


tenq& erf imprisonmHhb for c^pinog ^au»t t 3 ie EjqC 
Emperm; —French Govt, instruct 0 «v Itoitti« at Shafnh. 
Morocco to comply with Softan of Morocco s request to 
send, natwc tm^to Ghuh dhstrict.— By-election at Had 
dingtoo results la return of Mr J D Hope (L^eral) 
maKinty udS—rCc^nial Seexeta^ announces m Entlsh 
House ci Commons that Cdcmlal rfcmiefs wlH be invited 
to attend meeting (rf Impenal Defence Gom mitten — 
Amundsen Polai uxpe^tion » ship TfM amVes at 
Buenos Aires.— Cdy and Suburban Hfnqfeap dt Epsom 
won by Mr T Banag s Mushroom — Veimilloii County 
111 grand jury ceUirfl num collected w4ictmeat| a^inst 
peraons indict^ «i March 14 — Completed choir of Cathe- 
dral oi St John the Divine at New kork consecrated by 
Bishop Greer 

20 Report of Adm Sir R Henderson on Australian 
Coramanwealth fleet published m London — First rado 
pJiOHe for nirdess tel^rapbv to and from moving trams 
established at Stratford on-Avon — French Ga\l Informs 
Spam^ ambassador at Paris of its intention to send an 
armed force to Fex 

21 Pres FaUiferes amves at Sfar Tunis — G S House 
of Rep fiass Reciproa^ Bill by 264 votes to 89 — Hr John 
Redmond speakiUK at H^head. declares that the Irish 
Parly will support Wehdi Church Disestabbshment 

22 Railway accid nt at Blaauwkranta £r dge South 
Africa 30 killed or fatally miured —Dr W R Inge ap- 
pomted Dean of St Paid a London.— British team wn 
Angto-Ame can chess match played by cable— Final tic 
for Football Assoc Cup at Crjstal Palace London results 
in draw between Bradford City and Newcastle United — 
Pacific Mad steamer A la attacked by Cluoese pirates 
after being wrecked on Fmga Rocks m China Sea — In 
dh-tments of Pebniaiy 18 agamst JSondJa and ot^t; Hofl 
duran revolutwaiastsd smissra 

23 Four days armistice concluded between Mexican 
Ga\ t. and insurgents to discuss terms of peace — Fust con 
stitutional election held in Monaco 

4 British ilou^ of Cooimons reassembles and resumes 
Coiamittee sUge of P rliameat Bill — Dr H M Burge, 
Headmaster of IV inch ester CoUege appointed B shop of 
Southw rk —Edict issued in Peking notifjuig cessation of 
plague alter a death roH of 6 000 —Curtis Gudd (b i860) 
governor of Ma sachuaetts 1906 09 appointed U S 
amiassador to Russia — William \toodvuIe RockhiU (b 
1834) ppomted U S aml-ass<idor to Turkey as successor 
of Oscar S Str us— -Henry S Bout U of III appuntedL S 
minister to Switrc land — By an explosion in mine No so 
of Davis Coal and Coke Company at Elk Garden W 
\ a 23 m n rs lose their ii es 

5 Imperial Educ t on Conference opened m London 
speech bv Mr Runciman — Letters from King George V 
and Pr^ Taft read t Tercentcnaiy Bible celebration at 
Ne w \ ork — In Hoe Llbrarv sale m New York Gutenbufg 
Bible Sold f<a JEro 000 — Australia reduce, rate of postage to 
all parts of the Br tish Empir to jd the half ounce — 
Day c nsns taken of Cit> of London gives a total oi 363 74 J 
being 61 3a8 more th n an gor 

26 Amendment to Parliament providing for Refer 
endum rejected jn Er ti b House of C ommcais by 86 votes 
to 164. — Canadian Cop>nght amendment bill introduced 
m Domnion Pa liament — Miners Feieraton of Gr at 
B ta n d c de to submit d pute in South ales coalfield to 
arb tr t on —Final tie for Football Assoc Cup (England) 
won by Br dford Citj against N ewcastle United one goal 
to nothmg — ^Race for the Two Thousand Guineas at New 
market won b> M J B Joel s Sunstar -Floods at 
Bueqos Aires much damage and some loss of life — French 
rebe mg force under Major Brfmond reaches Fez — First 
Blind Workers Exhibition in the world opened in New 
^ ork fay Pres Taft 

27 French Govt mform Powers signatory to Act ot 
Algeciras of measures admted for reliei of Fea — Persian 
Gov L defeate I on Br tisb Loan Bitl —Mr AsOurth informs 
deputation from House of Commons that he will bnng their 
laemona} urgmg creation of aa Advisory Imperial Coanefl 
before Impenal Conference — Austrauan Refetelidum te 
turns show roajonties of about 00 000 again t Constitu 
tional Amendment and Monopolies questions — Launts 5 
Swenson (b 186s) of Minnesota appointed U S mmisfer 
to Norway aa -successor of Herbert H D Peirce — U S 
Senator Fry® of Miunf roigoe as president pm femy « of 
Senate and Reapportionment blli increasing membei^ip 
to 433 IS passed oy HQuae,->-isth anoi^ art exhibition 
opens at Canieg e Institute Tittsburj Pa. John WJute 
Alexander s painting Suafa^ Ahiarded mndaf of first 

28 Mr Asqujfhgiid Mr BaHqqr speak at Lonf,|tayor s 
Meeting Guildhall London, m support of An^Amencan 
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Ar(u4»tiob T*ft, sp*^^ fai 

8tet«stl»«i fteowrocity witb ivrfl never 

sitcb ti JavMijnife OTjwrtuitttjr 

hafflimlts mtoionKtvictoit ferMr Agg^rdttw bm^ 
lodiy 4-— R^hray accadent at 

WB^ 3 S uuured — nots at Castoa «qvt office* 

^^3^ T\irfa IntefBational Exhibition of InduWfnesopened 
by King and Queen of Italy —Dr Ryle late Bib^ of 
Wnchester installed as Dean of Wcstafinstef — Btitisll 
battleship Prwcess Roval IsuiaAed at Baiiow in 
Furness oy Dudiess of Fife — British expedition Seamst 
Tong tribes on Gold Coast reported successfuBy concluded 
o Fire at Bangor Maine 3 lives lost had damage esti 
mated at $3 joo 090 
May — 

I British «aihlw Conqueror larg^ Oyde-built 
vessel launched at Dalmuir — Meetuu at Mansiofi House 
London to inaugurate Anglo^ennaii Fnendship Society 
E Bar^' w ns ScuJting Champioash^ of England — Five 
small towns near Canton tajten by Chinese msa^ente — 
U S Soprenie Court deades tlwt Federal govn-nment 
not state control forest reserves 
i Pme tioooo for Auencnn open o£l«ed by 
Metropolitan Opera Company of Kew lork awarded to 
Horatio W Parker and Brian Hooker for “Mona " 

3 South Birmin^iam hy-election results m return of 
Mr L S Amen' (Umomstl unopposed — ^Autograph sale 
at Leipzig Mr J Pieipont Morgan gives £5 ogo fora letter 
of Martin Lutner to Charles v and presents it to the 
German Emperor — Mr J Lowtber Speak« of British 
House of Commons celebrates silv cr weddmg 

4 Mr Lloyd George introduces National Health In 
suranccBiUm British House of Commons —Peace negotia 
tjons begun between Pres Diaz and Mexican tiuurgents 

-protest made m Anglican House of Convcx^ation agamst 
Bishop di Hereford s invitation to Nonconformists to be 
present at Holy Conununion nr Hereford Cathedral on 
June 38 — Congress of Intemat Law Madrid cwofirms 
light to use aenal craft in war — British army atrShip 
wrecked on Farnboroimh Common Surrey — Sir Edward 
Grey speaks in British House of Commons on Anglo- 
Ameiicao Agreement.-— Capt John Henry Gibbons VS N 
asMgned to duty as superintendent of Naval Acadany 
at Annapolis Md 

5 Sir G Kemp s 'Womens Enfrandusement Bill passes 
second..eadmg m Britsb House of Commons by ass votes 
to 88 — Conservative protest in Damimon House 01 Com 
toons against V S proposed changes in Fishery Reguk 
tioas — Scarat J of food and fear of popular nsiog retried 
ftom Fea — Anglo-japanese commeraM treaty latmed at 
Tokyo — ^TbitdNatwnal Peace Congress at Baltimore Md 
endoraes James Speyer a |dan for Bnancial neutrality during 

6 Mr Boidnij Canadian Opmositfoa leader speaking 
at dinner to Premiers of British Columbia and New Bruns- 
wick Attacks Keaprocity Agreement with Aiamca — 
Peace negotiations m Mexico su pended — Mr Asquith 
speaks at Manchester on Farhament BiU —Barnstaple 
by election results in return of Sir George Baring (Liberal) 
toajonty 488 — M V alien French airman killed at 
'Ihanghai— Mr G Hamel wins aeroplane race Brooklands 
to Brighton in 57 tnm lo sec 

8 British and Chmese Govts. agreement in Peking 
to decrease Chinese production 01 opmm and its import 
I om Ind m equal proportions for seven years — Chmese 
Grand Counefl abeJished and Cabmet of ten created by 
edict with Pmee Clung as Premier — Congr^ational 
Vmon s Annual Assembly opens m London — Intemat 
Cotton Congress opens m Bnredona —Lord Lsnsdomu s 
Reconstitution of House of Lords Bill introduced — Ger 
many warns France of possible serious consequences of an 
occupaboo of Fez — After debate of two weeks Fannets 
Free List bill without amendment passed Iv V S House 
of Repre^tatives J36 to 109 — Dr Frcdoic A Lucas 
appomtea dscector irf Museum of NaturU Histoiy New 
Volk City — ^Fairbanks AJa^ flooded by brewing of 
ice dam 

9 M Bertcaux French War Mmister speaks in Cham 
her on driay in rebeving Fez — ^High CourT London decides 
that Form VllI issued under Bi^et Act (1909-10) is 
invalid — at Empire Hicatie Eombursh causes loss 
of ten Dvfts indudii^ Lafayette musK haB BtusKmist 

xo Juarez captured \yy Mexican insup^ts gunson 
made pramtets — M Swpm m Russian Dttma defends 
Government use of Emergency Clause in Constitution 
XI Germaii BmcdBtag reyects Wsace Lorraine Constitu 
^ Bill by 13 votra to ir— Mr SsJfottr, apekkmg at 
P mrosc League demonstration m Albert Hall London 


dedenda Loid Lansdowne’s FhBior R««>nsOtUtKiA cd Hoiise 
of Lords 

.Riotiag at ZUcicb m oosmeetjon with l»ulders 
Btnkc — Fesri al of Empire inaugurated at Ciy^tid Paface 
Ltmdpav by King Geoi^ and Queen Mary — Demoostm 
tioB of tmlttaiy aenal flying at Hendon Middlesex — 
J>ubof Fete»% and Rosen accused of bmeg ctwcerB^ ip 
burglary and murder ofpobcemen at Hotmdsdltch (Dec 
16 1910) acquitted at Central Criminal Court London 
Alittjt. VasiilMva convicted of being accessory after the 
fact sentenced to two years unprisimment 

23 Pres Taft speaking m New \ ark contrasts Amer 
lean mimimstiatom of crumnal law unfavourabl> wit) 
that of England — Demonstration against Hohnes circular 
mgamsed at Albert Hill I..ondiMi by Natugnal Cnioo of 
TeadierB (see March at) — Ameocan Geogra^ical Societ> 
removes to new bc^dmg m New k ork City gift of Coliia P 
Huntington 

14 Dedication of memorial at Addingtcm Surrey to 
Ave Aodibisfu^ of Canterbury —Inteitwt la titotc of 
Agriculture holds general assembly at Rome 

*S German Empenir and Empress and their daughter 
amvo in London — Motion for rejection of Patbament Ball 
lA Bntldt House of Cotnmons negatived by 363 votes to 
24a third reading earned by 5(13 votes to 241 — U S 
Supreme Court orders disbolution of Standard Oil Company 
within SIX month. — Supimne Court sets a d s nt nces of 
imprisonment passed m 1909 on Federation of Labour 
leaders — Prmce Lidj Jeassu proclaimed Empero of 
kbs gsmea — Plmce n^otjatians resumed b tween Gen 
Hadero and Mexican Goverttmeat party in Mexico 

x6 Queen Victona Mcmonal m London unveiled 
King Giorgem presence i^Gennan Emperor and Empress 
— Mr Lioj^ George Introduces Budget m Bntish B u e <d 
Commons — Celebration at Dubbn and Aldersbot of cen 
tenary of battle of Atbuera — G rman air^hm Deutsch 
land wrecked at Dusseld rf — U S House of Representa 
tives appoint a Committee under Augu tus O Stanley 
kentuefey to investigate affairs of ^teel Trust — Nomma 
tarn of Haiiy L. St«ns<Kj (Rep ) of New York as '<ecrct ly 
of Uar to succeed Jacob M DickmsoQ (resigned May 12) 
confirmed by U S Senate — Sale of the 850 000 oop 
Panama Canal bond »aue is opened to the U S publ c 

17 U S Secretmy of State Knox submits to British 
and French ambassadors draft of general arbitration treaty 
—Arrangraoent in re^rd to pn as and Uses cm poUsh at 
Hamburg momentarily settles dispute between tl S and 
Germany 

t8 Pnnee Art’hur of Connaught opens Coronation 
Exhibition t Bi hite City Shephe d Bush London — 
MM Pierre Marie and PaulDupuy French airmen killed 
at Beth£ny near Rheims Franc —Ring giv n by (jue n 
Ebzabeth to Lord Esse sold at Cbnstie s for 3 2^0 guineas 
— Debate in British House of Lo ds on Canadian Rcc 
iproaty Agreement —Mr Roosevelt declares la the Out 
{ o^thatU S ought not to bind It df to arbitrate questions 
of nAtiooal honour indepecdence aid integrty 

19 Temporary tanff agre*m nt with Japan passed by 
Canadian House of Commons —Pott it bv Raeburn sold 
at Christies hr moo guineas —Nottiogiatn eJeetjon 
petition agamst return of Capt J A Morruon (Un omst) 
dismissed — O S Go t begins salt at New kork against 
so-called Lumber Trust 

So Americaa Bntisb French and German bankers sign 
a £10 ooD 000 loan in Peking to be applied to co struction 
of Chmese radwaya.— German Emperor and Empress leave 
London 

a I M Berteaui French War Mmiater killed and M 
Monts Prem er mjuied by fail of an aeioplan at Issy 
les^oufmeaax near Pans — French relief coloinn under 
General Momier enters Fez Mulai Hafld s Moorish troops 
commit wboksate outrages on Bci^hbounog villages — 
Peace signed at Juarez between Mexican Govt and msur 
gents 

33 East Code election petition results m unseat ng of 
Captam Donelan (Nationabst^ for iUegal laments — 
(Jrtman Rewkstag passes second reading of U orkmen s 
Insurance ConaolidatKih and Amendment Bill — ^Lord 
Lansdowne s Reconstitution of House of Lords Bill read a 
secemd time m Bouse 0/ Lords without a division — 
Brittth naval airship launched at Barrow m Furness 

J3 Imperial Conference opened n London under 
presidency of Mr Aequtth —Meeting at Albert Hall 
London m Support ImpeiM PreferMico —New York 
Pabhc LibiAty on Fifth Avenue ojiciwid — Genraal atnkc 
at Montevideo Uruguay — At dinner to Colonial Premiers 
Lojufmi. Sir Edward Grey proposes toast of Anglo-American 
Arbitration —Russia warns Turkey tliat concentratiao of 
troops fM Monten^nn rentier is a menace to peace. 
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24 Cuoar^ Wr t^^nua” stnkes w Daunts R«^ Ejms?«nbfinnd affiulsaRft'«wit«SB^peR)t«t Auttteu 

near Queenstown Ireland mails and passengers saved, — at SclNiG]Mrtiaa>--Tasaa,. Moon^ PTetendetr dcEeaUd neM 
Henr> J Du een London art dealer fined £3 «» »n IJaw Akasar —Death oi M Rwrvwr ifeaawr Franiee 

\ ork ior evasion erf Aiadncan iststoras duties on object^ o< 7 Enr^uaie at CSy Ga kdkd, 7S (WUmd 

art “Pres Taft refuses to mrdon Charies t\ Morse, of Reo^a«Mtioa of Pc8t«i^«oe Fonsiga Office ^x^eed r-- 
New \ork and John R. walsh of ducaio convicted GermaiFy warfis Fr«ice jOwf Moroccan sovereini^ must 
bankers — Edwin V Morgan (b 1865) or New \e9tk. be respected — Further tioting m Champagne oistncts at 
appointed U S mimstei to PiKtuesl as successor ci Henry France. 

S Boated 8 Resignatioa of iJclgwn CfitnAet uodw M Scbidlaert 

25 Kes^atiwi of Porfirio Diaz Pres of Mexico owing to failure of Educatum Bffl —Fmaace 'Committee 
FranciscQ Lfoa de la Barra chosen provisional president of U S Senate report Retnprpcity Bill with B^toT Root a 
— Provisional census returns published for England and amendment appended —^assh troops land at Earache 
Wales howiBg increase ol population of id gi per cent — Morocco and maiGh to Alcmswr Moorish Govt protest 
Walter Benson Bnush airman killed at Hendon — U S against violatioa of tlicir berritor> — Birkbeck Bank 
battleship Wyonung 2 0 000 ttms disjrfacement launched Umdon suspends payment — Pageant of Loadim openod 

t Philad Iphia at Cryst^ Palace by Pnnee Arthur of Conminiht — 

6 German Rechstag passes Alsace-Lorraine Oinstitu Fedeiil m-yffitigatioa of so-called Coke Tfust begun at 

tion and Franchise Bills — Provisional census returns pub- P ttsburg Pa — Pres Taft sends to U S Senate message 
1 hed l r ir land, showing decrease oi population of 1 7 recommeudmg loan contract w th Nicaragua 

pec cent — Collison between British cruiser Inflexible 9 At Meadow Brook Longl^and N ¥ America beat 
and British battleship Bell rophon in holent both Eiidmid tn secwid fxilfi test match thus retaining th Cup 
vessels damaged — M V fdnne* French airman wins Pans —Herr Schradel, German airmao and paseesger killed at 
to Madrid race 727 mites in ii hrs iS mm Bertm — U S Senate comm ttee on Foreign R lations 

7 10 000 boys and girls take part in pageant of Em approves loan of $10000000 by American bankers to 

pine held la iH de Park London — Dominion Premiars Ni uwim. 

entertained by Eighty Club Loud n Mr Lloyd George 10 Prince of Wales mvested with Order of Garter — 
sp ks — Cardiff conference of 'vouth Wales miners rejects German battleship Fnedinch der G osse bunched at 
terms of setGement in Camb an Coal 1 ru t dispute — Hamburg —Honorary d«tiees conferred at Oxford on 
French Got express sympathy w th Russian note to junmicrs of New Zealand South Africa and Newfoundland 
T rk^on MonteiH^rin question ( e May 1 — Investiga — Mr Uoyd George speaks at Oxford on National In 
tonofU '' St el Corporation begun by Stanley committee surance Bill 

se May 6) — Rt Rev Edmond F Prendentast app mted | ii American squadron of four battiesbips w eicomed at 
Rwnan Catholic Arebbish p of Philalelphia — Dream Kronstadt by Russians 

land Coney Island N \ amusement resort destroyed i France announces that she will deal with Spam as 
by fire regards Morocco without consulting other pon ers — Birk 

2g National Insumoce Bill passes second reading m beck Bank London reopened to p y 107- tn the £ — 
British House of Commons —Parliament Bill pa se second Int rnat Horse Show opens at Olympia London — U S 
r d ng n Hou-c of Lords without a d vi 1 n — U S House of Rep res lution in favour of direct election of 
Supreme Court decides that Tob cco Trust is a combination United Stat s senst r with an amendment providing for 
in X tr nt of tr de and directs it dissolution w th n six Federal control passed by benate O4 ti 24 
months — ^Pope issues Fncyct 1 coadeanning anti religious 13 General mection m Austria resulG Ul reverse for 
attitude of Portuguese R publ — Portuguese elections Chrstan Socialists — Tirkev offers terms of peace to 
re It n Govt ct ry —J pan and Russia e press des re Albanians— Lndergr und railway system recommended 
to sh re 10 Four Powers £i 000000 lo a to China f ee for New Itork to c©st$2S7 480 000 —Miners Federation of 
M y 20) — JDcath of hir U S Gilhm- British dramatist Gresrt Bntaiir resell e not to be fiertb r responsible for con 
aged 74 t nee of dispute in South W ales — Pres-bvt nans 

30 King -George 8 nls message of congratulation to Gmierid Assembly. To onto pass res lutioa in favour of 
South Africa on ann V ersary of estallishmeiit ot Un n— Anglo-Amencan Arbitration Treaty— Mr W Morein 
Int rnat Musical Congress op n m London Mr Balfo Sbuste Am r can financier placed in complete control of 
speaks — Gener 1 Ass mbl es of Church of Scotland and Persian finances 

United Free Church discuss quest cm of no on — Work 14 Seamen s strike begins at Liverpool Southampton 

men s Insutunce Bill pa sed by German Reichstag by 233 BnsUd and other Mits —Ross and Cromarty by-doction 
votes to sS results in return of Mr Ian Maepberson (Liberal majority 

3 White St r liner T tame launched at Belfast 2 464 — N ew Bdgian Mteustry formed under M de Broque 
f ec ^pnl IS 19 j ) — F xpb ion at LaVoma NicaranUa o lie —Merging of twenty-qne cooc ms in seventeen cities 
pe sons killed — M Be umnnt F ench airman wins Paris I into General B^ng Compnay announced at New York 
to Rome aeroplane race — M J B Joels Sunstar wms , rs British Embas^ in Constantmople info med that 
the D rby at Epsom Mr 'ftavill British explorer has been arrested by Turkish 

/tt«e — I authorities and impnsoned at Hodeidah — Mrs Proudlock 

1 Turkish forces resume operations against Albanians an Englishwoman sentenced to death at Singapore for 

— Iranerial Conference begirs two days discussion of murder of a mine manager subsequently pardo ed (July 

Decla at on of London which 1 fin Uy approved — Mr 8) — Great wa e at Trieste doe extensive damage to ship- 

Lloyd George attends special meeting of Br tish Medical putg and causes loss of about 100 lives — \scot Gold Cup 
Association London t d scus National In u a e Bill — won by Mr C E How ard » Willony x — Intcmat- 

Hul) ^Cent 1) election pet ton res Its in unseatmg or Sj Boundary Lommissmn gives to Mexico part of disputed 

H S King cUniotiist) — Pres Taft speaks at Chicago n Chamizal tract near El Pa o Texas 

favour of Canadian Reciprocty — Underwood bill pro 16. Persian. Premier suddenly leaves Teheran — M 
vid f r 50'r' r duct on in tariff on w ool endorsed by Cruppi French Foreign, M mister -obtatBsvoteof confidence 
Democr tK caucus m U S House of Representati s in (jiamber by large majority —Mr Lloyd Ge^e receives 

2 Bntjsh Govt refuse to rccei e Moorish Embassy at deputation of women mth regard to positnm of their sex 
Coronation of King (jeorge owm to cruelt es of Shereefian underinsurance Bill 

t oops near Fez.— Mr W Broderick Ctoete s Chenmoya r7 Mr R D Ashe Enghsh Collector at Tinnexrelly 
wins The Oaks at Epsom India, murdered by a nst ve who then commits suicide — 

3 Mirdit s Albanian tnbe revolt against Turks and. Proccs on of 40 000 women siiffrag stg from Thames 

proclaim autonomy of Albania — Lt C \ '"'anicron and Embai^meht to Albert HMl Loniton — ^Internat Women s 
his wife sentenced at Edmburgh to three years penat 'Suffrage Congress closes at Stockholm — London Cofunty 
servitude for fraudulent msurance of a necklace afterwards and Wfestminster Baidt, Lemdoo take over business of 
alleged to have been stolen Birkbedt Bank — Lord Cutzon speaks at banquet of Empire 

4 King of Italy unvnls equestnan statue of \ ictor Press Unmn London — Sir Wdftid Launei speaks at 

Emmanuel fl in Rome,— Portuguese Govt announce luncheon to Colonial Premiers at Constitutioiial Club 
readiness (b wan e some part of Separation Law iChuicb London — ^Panama Canal bond issue in America (ls° 
and Statel ooo 000 at 39'! largely overaubsenbed at an avorage pti?e^ 

5 Sultan of Turkey visits Salonika — Keel laid at Olas- of 10*21 {sec May tfi) — Detective ^iJliatB J Bums 
gow of Cunard liner kquitania largest Bnti^ met and Janes Hasseck of Los kngeles indicted at Indiamp- 
caPtHe -vesseJ — Lf Bagne French military aimMu Jo-t oIb on charge of iidnawirogj J McNsmaia 

•n Momterraneaa white ^ing to Tuns —Eugene A Noble 18 Lemartm Prmceteau and Landon a rmcn killed 
(b tSog) President of Gouchcr College Baltimore Md at^mcmuws France at start of European Aviation Ccrcuit 
tgoS-ti otected president of Dickmson College Carlisle race —Rioting at Cardiff in conbectimi w itb seamen s 
Pa strike 
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r<> AasemhW «peas k lisbon sndsafictMiis 

decniiMaffla* Roscbeiy speatar M 

luiicli fcweift in W<»(tBiiMi3t<r HaH Jo 
Doimimfr paiUMiCTts — Mefetmg <Jf finish adimrals at 
'Westnuastei' P.yace Hcftel IxmdPn condemns Deuatatimt 
df London -'-United Stateft grants e&cai tecogfiOma to 
&ewF(i«tuguegeRepul>hc . , v j t j 

TO CoTonaiiott Honoura List pubbshcd m XiCMon fft 
ctudkg nine peerages tg Ptivy CouiiCill(asiat» so bar 
Mtetcwa 56 kkgbtboods and over IK> ^omottons to 
erd«8 iaduding the O M for Sir George TfeveferMi and 
Sir E Elgar — Final meeting erf Imperial CcKoktence Lon 
don — ShakespcareUjstumeBAUatAlbertHall Lraidmi-* 
West Ham election pet twfl results m imsestmg of Mr 
Mastennaa (Liberal > — In second balkts of Austnaa 
Oeneral Election Cbnst an Socialists lose e 7 -seats «it of 
30 — Dmaocratic wool re ision blU paraed by U 'S House 
of £qireseiitativ<» sai to loo 
» King George and Queen Ma^ receive Doemnon 
Premiers and o ersea representatives at Buckingham 
Palace London — Duez former Uqutdator of French tirfl- 
^ous orders sentenced id Pans to za years penal servitude 
for embezzling public funds — W hite Star liner 01 ^{hc 
compfetes maidra voyage to New York zn g days to hoars 
4 nun — German Emperor visits American rnttleslups at 
Kiel — U S Senate s amendment of b 11 for direct election 
ofU S senators rejected by House of Sep —-U S Citcnit 
Court at Wilmington Del orders dissdution of the E I 
Du Poift de Nemours Powder Co — McAneny Waieox 
subway report acC^ted by New York City Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment 

33 CoFonaton of King Geo^ uid Queen Mary in 
W estminster Abbev London 

35 King Geoige and Queen Mary dnve m state through 
London — French Govt defeated and ministry resign 
Turkish force surprised and touted by rebel Arabs in 
"iemen xoookUed soo wounded — Federal ^nd jury 
in Chicago indicts fourteen ofl&ci Is of Lumber Trust for 
violation of the Sherman anti-trust law 

34 King George reviews Bntish fleet at Spithead — 
Gmraany and J^pan sign new commercial treaty — Aus- 
tnan battleship \ iribns Unitor launched at Trieste — 
Seamen s sinke at Southampton settled — U S Circuit 
Court at St Lou s Mo decides that the Un on Pac be 
Railroad s ownership of Soutbmi Pacific Railroad stock 
la not illegal 

as Monument to John Stuart Mill mangurated at 
Avi^on — -R ce for the Grand Pnx de Pans won by 
Marquis de Ganay s As d Atout 

36 king George and Queen Mary attend State Opera 
perfonoaoce at Covent Garden Theatre, London — 
Brigbton by-election results m return erf Mr John Gordon 
(Unramst) unot^sed — Coast Erosion Commision issues 
final report m I^dom — Resignation of Bacon Bienerth 
Austrian Ptmier be is succeeded by Baron Gautsefa 

7 Mr Balfour moves resolution of protest against 
Declaration of London at meetmg in City — Seamens 
strike ^ireads at Brittsfa ports trade of Hull korks 
blocked Slnkc of dockws and carmen at Liverpocrf and 
Manchester aggravates difficulties of settbng seamen s 
strike — New French Mmistry formed trader M CsiUaux 
— King George ^d Queen Mary attend gala performance 
at H Majesty s Theatre London — Mr Irfoyd George 
reoei es deputations from Coan^ Councils Avocations 
and Municipal CozpoiatKMiB with refo^eace to National 
Inauranc Bill 

2 a Kmg George and Queen Mary visit Royal Agncul 
tural Show at Norwich — -Shipowners’ Association trf United 
Kingdom pas* resolut oms m favour of increased rate of 
seamen s wages but refuse to recognise men s associations 
2p King George and Queen Mary attend Service at 
St Paul s Cathedral and am entertained to lunch at 
Guildhall — Mr irfovd George meets representatives of 
F lendlv Societt^witiiiTgaidtoNatiHialbisuiraaceBll — 
Four aeroptaaies presented to JJntob Govt by Mr H 
Barber — Puccinis opera Giri trf the GoldjM West 
perfomed for first t me m England at Ctwent Garden 
Theatre London —Federal grand jury m New \ ork Oty 
indicts Bj officers of 56 companies manufacturing steel 
wlrt charged with conspiracy ^ 

50. E ng George and Queen Mary mitertam tooyooo 
school crimen at Crystal Palace Lc^on — M Cafllmix 
French Prenuer declares pohey m Chamber — Tfaackerav 
Centnuary eelefarated i» liindon Loed Rosebery speaks — 
Mi H Bottcmley M P condemned in £50 000 damageg 
m London trial m case of Master v Bottooflw for alleged 
fraudulent miaepresCiitation — Nickay A Grevstad (b 
J851I of IQ appointed U S minister to Paraguay and 
Uruguay — At Baltimore Md CaYdinal Gibbons celebrates 




fifUeth anftiversaiy of hu oreh&atidn and twenty fifth of 

his cantoiakte 

Jtay.— 

z German Govt announces despatch of gunboat to 
Agadir to protect German mterrats m S Morocco — 
Briti^ cruiser New Zealand launched on Cly de — David 
Danues Dartmoor Shepherd released from pnsem by 
order of Home Secretary (see Jan A) re-cocamitted at 
Shrewsbury Assizes for house-breaking — Gordon ^nnett 
cup for opera in aviation won back for Amenca by Mr C T 
Weyman — Cmnpulsoty service for miHtary and naval 
forces umuguratra m Australia — U S Consulate-general 
at Bogota Colombia permanently closed — U S lofor 
state Commerce Cmnmission orders investigation of 
express compiuiies — ^Earthquake shocks m centrd Califor 
nia fdt as far north as Redding and south to Los Angeles 

3 Seamen s stnke settled at L erpool Hull and other 
ports — Bntish House of Commons rejects Mr Butcher s 
amendment to Naval Pnze Bill refemog Declaration of 
London to an expert Comimsston by 301 votes to 3ji 
Bill passes second reading — Severe heat wa e in United 
Statra and Ontario manv deaths — Two competitors m 
European Aviation Circuit race amve at HendoD Middle 
sex \£drmes teadmg 

4 Pres Falh^ies pays a visit to Amsterdam and is met 
by Queen Vi ilbelmraa —German Govt send cruiser 

Berlm to Agadir to r pi ce gunboat —Rioting in 
Manchester in connection with ca tors strike — king 
Geoi^ re lews 20 000 Boy Scouts in W indsor Great Park 

5 Lord Lansdownes amendment to Parliaraent BUI 
accepted by 233 votes to 46 in House of Lords — Hull 
by-electaon results m return of Mr Mark Sykes (Unionist) 
majority 278 —Sir John Edge and Syed Ameer All made 
merobera of Judicial Comm ttee of the Pnvy Counc 1 — 
Oxford wins cricket match at Lords again t Cambridge by 
74 nms — Death of Mnna Pia Qu^ Dowager of Por 
tugal — United States Great Britain and Italy submit 
Note to HaKi demanding settlement of their d ms — 
Ring George makes award on \lsop case Chile bemg or 
derra to pay $935 000 to United States — Martial law 
proclaimed in Paraguay — ^Resolution providing for direct 
elect on of U S senators ref rred by House of R p to a 
conference committee of senators and representatives 

6 Treaty sorted for arb tration t claims between U S 
and Great Bntain ratified b> 'Senate July rq — Lewis 
Emstem (b 1877) of New kork appomtra L S minister 
to Costa Riea as successor of M illiam L Merry res gned 
June 28 loir — Evan E koiing (b 8 8) of South Dakota 
appointed U S minister to Ecuador as successor of 
W iHiams C Fo resigned July i — Charles Dunning 
White (b 1808) of New Jersey appointed U S ir nister 
to Hemduras as successor of Fenton R McCreery resigned 
July — 11 am W Ru sell (b 1850) of D (i 
appointed U S minister to Domntcan Republw — H 
Perc val Dodge dj 1S70) of Massachusetts fgiomtfid U S 
mmtster to Pan ma as successor of Thomas C Dawson — 
U Attorney General begins suit aga nst Leh gh t alley 
Railro d under commod ties dause of Hepburn to 
separate coal mining from railroading — Intern t onal 
Christian Endeai or convent on begins at Atlantic City 
with attendance of 10 000 delegates — Glasgow (Tradesto j 
by-election result 0 return of Mr Dundas % hite i Liber 
al) ipajonty loSo—Lord kitchener and Prem rs of 
Australia New Zealand and Newfoundland visit Glasgow 
and are presented w th freedom of c tv — Nine competitors 
inEuropeiH Aviitien Circuit race arrive at Cala s V^dnnes 
leadmg — Resignat o ^ Sir Eldon Gorst British Agent 
and Ginsul General in Egypt 

7 Convention between Great Britain United States 
Russia and Japan to suspend pelagic sealing for fifteen 
years signed in Washington — European \viation C rcuit 
race won b> Beaumont (Lt Conneau) French airman — 
Kent (St Augu t n ) by -election results m petum of 
Mr Ronald McNeill (Union at) unof^xjsed 

8 King George and (^een Mary arnve m Dublm and 
receive loyal welcome — -West Ham bv-electwn result in 
rrtufn of Baron de For«t (Lberal) majority i o i — 
Mandiester dock stnke settled — Tercentenary (A Charter 
house School erfebrated at Godabnmg ‘Surrey— Et n 
beats Harrow at cnrfiet at Lords by 3 wickets — Henley 
Regatta closes Eton wins Ladies Challedge Plate 
Magdalen College Oxford Grand Challcng Cup Thames 
Rowing Club Stewards Cup and S 3 ver Gimlets andW D 
Eimtear Domond Sculls 

p Bang George and Queen Mary attend aervite m 
St Patneks Cathedral Dublm awJ v»it Maynooth 
College— French Ambassador has an interview with 
Ortnan Foreign Secretary ib Berim concerna^ Agadir 
I incident 
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lot Russia mfonns Germany of ber support for France 
on IVforoc o question —Russian battlesmp PoJUi>eE 
launched on the Neva — Mr Balfour «>cak& at dinner to 
celebrate Mi Chamberlains 7^h iurthday ju London 
—Forest fires m Northern Ontario 4cw h»es 

n Kio^ Geo^e re\'jews i6 poo troops rn Phoenix Park 
Dublin —French Chamber decides by 4 6 votes to 77 to 
po t^ne discussion of F reneb policy on Morocco question. 
— Bey 'FurUisb of^cial and journalist shot dead in 
ConstantHJi^e —Major J R. Chanc^or appomted Gov 
err or of Mauntius — R^way accident at Bridgeport 
Conn 1 3 killed 44 injured — Royal Commission on Tuber 
culosia issues Final Report in Loud n 
tt King Geop’e and Queen Mary leaye Dubim — 
Death of Sir JEldon Gorst — U S Attorncy-General 
Wicker^am recommends dismissal of Dr Harvey W 
W ley chief of Bureau of Chemistry m Dept of Agnculturc 
for violation of the law — James tV hitcomb Riley Rives a 
$750 o plot of land to Indianapolis Ind C S A for a 
pubJjc bbrary — ^Au Sable City Mich defrayed by forest 
fi es 

13 Investiture of Prince of Wales at Carnarvon Castle 
— ‘tnglo Japanese albauce renewed for tea years — 'Wick 
low (East} by-elect on results in return of rapt Ponelan 
(see May ) unopposed — Glasgow seamen s strike settled 

I4- K ng George and Queen Marv open new building of 
tniversity College of North V^ales at Bangor —French 
national Ffite celebrated 1 

1 S King George and Queen Maiy visit Aberystwith 
and Jay found Uon sto e dj National L braiy of "W ties — 
L d Kitch ner appointed British Agent and Consul 
General m Egypt — Turkish column und r Edhem Pasha 
an 1 ushed. by 4lbani ns near Ip k 200 k Led and wounded 
— New treaty of cotnmei c and u toms agreement between 
Germ ny and Japan ratified, at Tokyo— Cork (East and 
North East) by elettions r ult m return of Mr J MuJ 
dooaand Mr T M Healv (Nationali ts! ur opposed 
r? King George an 1 Queen Mary arrive in Edinburgh 
and stay at H lyrood — It is announced that Germany 
oemands concession of territ rv m French C ongo as com 
pensatiou for forgoing her r hts m Morocco — Railway 
accident at Mulbe m Baden i k Ued 10 1 jure 1 — 
Development Commission issue first annual report inXon 
don — Northumberland miners vote in favour of stnke 
to e d three shift system —Sir Robert Ch Imets K C B 
appointed Permanent Seer tary of the Trea luy — Treaty 
of C mm rce and Navg ton between U S and Japofi 
becomes eflectj e (s e F bruary 21 and Apal s ) — ^House 
publ c ty bill passed by U S Senate with amendments 
(at-c Ap 1 14- and Aug ig ) — S Co ernment bnngs suit 
against Philidelphia &. Read ng Railway to force it to give 
up cont 1 of coal companies 
18 Amer can gunboat se t to Haiti to protect ^loencan 
interests — Mohammed All ex Shah, of Persia begins an 
attempt to recover bis throne 
IQ Kiiu George an i Q en Mary attend dedication of 
Chapel of Oraer of Thistle at at. Giles s Catheoral Edin 
bu gh — Mr John B rtis speaks at Conference of National 
\ sociatiott for Prev ntioo of Consumption — Spam 
apolo ises to France for affront pffered to M Boisset 
Ft nch C n ular Agent at Alcazar — Un ted tales G em 
ment r tifies tre ty w th Great Britain providmg for ar 
b tration of certain pecumaiy cl ima 

30 Parliament Bill as amended read third time in 
B tish House of Lords — B dfordsh re (Lut n) by-elect on 
results m t turn of Mr C B Harmsworth (Liberal) 
majority 613 — King Nicholas of Montenegro lays before 
tej e e tatives of England Fran e Russia Austna 
Hun a i and Italy a p oposed arrangement between 
Tgrli.s and AJbaiuans — Pnnee Henry Motor ComMtitioa 
through Germany and England between (jerman and Royal 
B tisn Automobile Clubs concludes m London a ith VKtory 
of Bnti h 

21 Kirm George and Queen Mary leave Edinburgh and 
return to London — Letter publ shed from Mr ^qmth to 
M Balfour stating that the Go enunent wdl ad 1 e the 
Ki g to exerc se his prerog tive by creating a sufficient 
Dutnber of peers to secure passing of Parliament Bill as 
introduced —Mr Uoyd George speaks on Morocco Crisis 
at Mansion House London — I ord Selborne spe^s at 
Constitutiona! Club^ London, chi Government s attitude 
towards Constitution — Explosion on board British 
destroyer Kangaroo” 2 killed 5 injured — Somerset 
(West) by-election results m return of Col Befies (Umomst 
major ^ 604 

22 Mr Asquith has an audience With King George as to 
action of Govt on Parbament Bill —Great fire at ‘!tam 
boul during celebration of third aimiveraary of Turkish 
CoOBtitutum nearly 5 000 ho^ises burnt — Aeroplane race I 


over 1 010 mdes circuit in Great BntsuiF>eguw.at Brook 
lands Surrey — s Brite sbMbng competitiona at 
Bistey, Bants i^ilt m Bron^ MedM gqing to Cotpotal 
J Trainer Canada SLver MedaltoPnvatf A G Garrod 
Gold Medal to pnvate W J C^otd Canida — C^hnadian 
Recujroctfy biU passes U S Senate, S3 to SjT , 

34 Mr BuHom Lord Unsdowpe wd Mr AMuftb 
have aurbences of King George — Bedush House of Com- 
mona assemble to consider Lords amendsnmita to Parka 
ment BfiJ Mr Asqiutb fndeavouis to make stMement 
but ts shouted dowr^and Uie Speaker adjourns -the fiouac 
— Bntish cruiser Fox” captures two dhows in Persian 
Gulf with rifics and ammuiptioD on board —Reciprocity 
Bdl strenuously op^iosed in Canadian Baibament and 
appeal to the country demanded.— Far seal treaty ratified 
w U S Senate (see July 7)— U £ Interstate Commerce 
Comoussion orders lower freight rates from eastern pomta 
to points between Missouri nver and Pacific Goasl — In 
Texas state-wide prohibition defeated by majority oi 
over 6 ooo 

25 Lord Lansdowne and Me Balfour app^ to Peers 
to pass Parliament Bdl rather than force the Crown to use 
prerogative — Mr Asnuith s interrupted speech in House 
of Couamons published Lord Rugb Cecil snouted down jn 
House of Coininoins by Ministerialists — Dam at Fernbank 
on Ohio riv er near Cmcinivati. is opened for use — In New 
kork 37 of 83 men indicted in connection with alleged 

Wire Trust plead guilty and pay fines of ti 000 to 
tl 7OQ 

26 Dinner to Lord Halsbuiy given in London by Dw 
H d opponents of Parliament Bdl Lord Selborne 
presiding —First Ln versal Races Congress opens in Lon 
don — British Med cal Associaton meet at Birnnn^hara 
and consider attitude of profession towards National 
Insurance Bill — A roplane race over X 010 circuit of Great 
Britain uon by Beaumont (LL Conneau} \6drmea 
second — Queen of Holl nd and Prince Consort v isit King 
and Queen of the Belgians at Brussels — Maharaja ot 
Gwalior gives £8 000 fot chantable institUtiOrlS to com 
memorate the Coronat on —Pres Taft s gns the Canad an 
Rec procity bdl passed by U S Congress — Pres Taft 
sends to the L S Congress message on Controller Bay 
( Alaska) contr v rsy and opens to pnvate entry 1 2 800 
acres near Bering coal held of Alaska 

7 Cun rd liner Laconia launched at Wallsend — 
R ce for Goodwood Cup woo by Lord St Davids Kil 
broney — Senator La Fpllette s compronuse wool tariff 
bill passes U S Sen t 48 toss 

28 Violent thunderstorm in London accompanied by 
wmd velocity of 54 miles per hr and 1 1 inch rainfall in 
IS minutes — Sir Viilfrid Launer lays Imperial naval 
defence scheme as passed by Impenal Conterence before 
Canad an Bouse oT Commons — At fareweU banquet m 
New Zealand to Irish env oys Actmg Prem er makes speech 
in favour of Home Rule —Railway accident at Crewe 30 
injured —Portuguese Republic protests to Spam against 
perm tting monarchical plotters to meet on Spanish ter 
ntory — Haitian revolutionists defeated at Les Cayes 
fifth Am rican warship sent t> Haiti 

20 Sir W ilfnd Launer advises dissolution of Canadian 
Pa fiament — Bethnal Green by-elect on results in return 
of Mr C F Mast nnan /Libem) majority 184 — W orld s 
Sculhng Champiotish p won at Parramatta nver NSW 
by Ri hard Arnst in record tune o£ ig min 46 sec for 3 
miles 330 yds. 

31 Naval agreement with British over-sea Dominions 
issued in London a Parliamentary paper — ^Court of Appeal 
in London di misses Mr H BottomJey’s appeal against 
judgment condemning him in £^o oqo dami^ps (see Tune 
30J — Fnnce of Wales gazetted a mldahipman to H M S 

Hindustan —British Govt protests to Moorish Govt 
against expukion of two Brtish subjects from Agadir — 
Pers an Mejliss place p rce of £33 000 on head of Moham 
med All, ex Shah — Russian Mimater to Persia moves to 
force resignat on of Mr Morgan Shuster, FinanciM Adviser 
— Increases m commutation rates of rauroads serving New 
\ rkCity except those of Pennsylvanra Railroad approved 
by U S Interstate Commerce Comnussioiu 
August — 

1 Strike bwin^to London Docks — U S Senate pssses 
Farmers Free List Biff — F e at fanatic us> him. Hamilton. 
Otit many lives tost — Haitian revolution successful — 
King’s Cup at Cowes won by Sir M FitzgerMd s yacht 

Jul an ” 

2 AnglorAmencan and Pntnco-Amencan arbitralraa 

treaties signed at Wash ngton — S W Lancashire by 
election re^tsin re-election of Sit Ryfend Adkins ^ifeeral) 
majority 411 — Two newspaper coirespOadentR. expelled 
from Aggmr —German s Cup at Cowes wem Iqr 
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Herr KfWSp wn Brfdeas ^ht Germania — Sint i| and Irfm B Jackson fb iSU ) of New J«a<y U S 

brouriit afflunst Chesaoeake & Ohio Hocking Valley amd nffiittter to Rumania Sema awl Bulgaria 
oth<* Ainericaa raiteayis iwl C<^ companies for viOlatHm 13 Senous heath *te? in Surre> England 

of the Sbemas anti truss, law ^ ^4 Bntish House of Commoi» vote suppktnentary 

3 Lord K^afie ddivfera, addiea at Oxford on Great estupate of £45 2 ooo few baymeot of tnembets by Ut vote 
Britain and Germany a Studj m Ethnology — Mkussoti to liS — South Wales Miners Federation decide at CanJifi 
tribes at Podgcaitxa, Montenegro on advice of Ktng mat ten mtaittis strike of Cambrian coal miners shall ceAse 
Nichdas accept Tuiklsb concessions and return to Albania — Liverpool shipormere declare lock -out of all men engaged 
— Lwdoo Pocks Improvement scheme announced — on cargo work labour leaders in reply declare general 
National Congress of Fi^b railwaymen pass resolution ^Jtike cd all transport workers in Li erpool distnct — 
agaust saiotagf — Interaat Peace Conference at Bern Raditun Institute established and equipped by lord Iveagh 
Swltserla-nd proposes to form permanent bureau of peace and Sir E Cassel op^ied In London — General Cincmnatus 
—In U S Congress Reapportionment biH with several E^pnte elected president of Hafb —Vrool bill prepared by 
amendments pa$^ by Senate Underwodd Cotton Ren- cxnifcpence comouttee of U S Senate and House passed by 
Sion bill passed by House U S House of Renresenta ives 

4 London dock St ke spreads to Surrey Conu»«!rc ml is Furidifir rioting m Liverpexd 2 men killed —Railway 

Docks — Note circulated in Berlm stat^ that conveisa Sfnke threatened in England — Mr Asquith and Mr John 
tons tietween Herr kiderien Waedifer and M Camibon Burite confer m Downing Street with representative of both 
tend to agreement on theMoToCco question — Pres Simon employers and men — Pres Taft vetoes resolution of U S 
of Haiti & es the island — ^Surt begun U S Govt in Congress admitting Atizonaand New Mexico to statehood 
Circu t Court at Colnmlius Ohio agamst Soft Coal — U S Sen te. committee on Foiem Affairs reports 
Trust — unfavourably on arbitration treaties with France and Get 

5 Arbitration Treaties referred by 0 ^ Senate 'to Com- Bntam — Conference Wool Bill passed by U S Senate 38 
mttee on Foreign Relations — 100 lives hwt by sinking of bo zS — Retnal of Mr Lewis charged with murde log a 
a boat carrying Egy ptian passet^ts On Nile — New Lock native at Sal sbuty Rhodesia result m his acqu ttal — 
FhOadblpliia aviation race won by Lincoln Beachey in 2 Canadian election campaign opened in Ontario 

hours 2zJ mmutea 16 Mr Lloyd George make a statement in Bnti h 

6 Demonstratmn of doidt labourers inTrafalgar Square House of Commons as to treatment of raflway sttike — 

London Sir A RoUits award announced giving id an Mr John Bums confers n London with railwaymen a d 
hour mcrease of wages making 8d an hour with is an representatives of railway companies — ^Thc companies 
hour overtime —Meeting of French and Spanish woriting rrange for patroUmg and defence of their hues by troop — 
men in Madrid protests agaihst military operations in F ood famine threatened in Lii erpool —Bulgarian guemlla 
Morocco leader Apostol Petkofi killed jn encounter with Turkish 

7 Mr Balfour’s Vote of Censure on the Govemmert troops 

negatived li British House of Commmis by 365 votes to 46 17 British Railway Strike negotiations fail and proposal 

—London dockets refuse to return to work unt 1 other bvMr Asquith to appoint RoyalComm ss on to investigate 
transport WO^ersaresatisfi^ complete cessation of work in grievances is refused by railwaymen s leaders — Stnke 
port of Lemdon —Stake of railway porters at Liverpool — declared but negotiations re-opened at night —Wool bill 
At Dacca India three conspiiators sentenced to tra s and Farmers Free List bill vetoed by Pres Tart 
portation for life and 32 othe s to terms of from three to 18 Bntish Railway Stnke spreads extensive mternip 
ten years imprisonment by ^iessions Judge —At Calcutta t on of trafl&c — Mr Vt nston Churchill makes statement in 
judgment m en 10 High Court on Midnapur conspiracy House of Ormmons as to proposed Govt act on m mam 
case Mr weston magistrate and two police officers con taming order and pr tecting food supply —Agreement 
denmed in damages (see Aug i , 191 ) — Mr Bertrand b tw en London transport workers and their employers 
Stewart English, subject arrested at Bremen Germany signed, at Home Office — MiTnocial tablets to Edward Ml 
for espionage — Inter^t tonal Cup for Schooners at Cowes unveJed at Marienbad Austna — Lieut Leslie Ridge 
won by German Emperor s yacht Meteor and Roy al British nuUtary ainnan killed —-Max Schultz German 
Thames Yacht Oub a Cup 'won by Ring of Spam s yacht subject, arrested t Plymouth for espionage and on Aug 28 
"Hispania committed i r t lal — Resolution adm ttin Ai ona and 

8 British House of Commons reject Lords amendmepts New Mexic to statehood und r certain conditions adopted 
to Pailmment Bill — Lord Curzon s ^ ote of Censure on the by 0 S ‘Senate 

Govt pa^ed m House of Lords by 382 s otes to 68 — Stnke 19 Late at night Bntish raOwaj stnke declared at an 

of London carmen — South Australian Lemslative Assem end — The Govt agree to appomt spec al commission to 
blj pass Govt Bill for restricting power of Upper House — investigate questions in di putc —Strike nots at Llanelly 
Pres Taft signs Rcapportwcinient Bill pa_sm by U S g kiUed 12 wound ji — Ru, o-Getman Agceement con era 
Congress increasing number of representatives in House mg Persian railways signed — Voung French airman shoots 
to 433 secretary of Hendon AerodTome Middlesex and then shoots 

g House of Lords finally debate question of accepting himsdf — Bntish army manoeuvres abandoned owing to 
Parliament Bill —Fire at Carlton Hotel Pall Mall Lon drought —Ant Jewish noting at Tredegar Monmouth — 
don Mr J Finney American actor burnt — Austraban Emilio Estrada elected Pres of Ecuador — Campa gn 
steamer Fifeshne’ wreck^ off Cape Guard fui j per Pub! aty bill signed bv Pres Taft (see Apnl 14 and July 
sons (m one boat) drown d —French steamer Emtr 1 7) — Amended measure granting statehood to Arizona and 
collides with British steamer Silverton’* in Straits of New Mexico passed by L S House of Rep —0 S Ho e 
Gibraltar Sfibveslost — General Sir John French appointed of Rep fails to override Pre ident s veto of Farmers Free 
Chief of Bntish Imperial Staff —Teotk Zionist ConEtess List Bilk 

opens at Basel Switzerland 20, British railwavmen s demonstration in Hyde Park 

10 House of Lords pass Paihament BiH deciding by decides to accept strike settLement but it is rejected in 
131 votes to 114 not to insist on tbejr amendments — Manchester 

ResoluGcm m favour of payment of members earned jn 21 Majority of Bntish railwaymen resume work — 
Bnt sh House of Comnlons by 256 votes to isB — Pro Agreement reached at Liverpool betw en shipowners and 
visional agreement arr ed at in London between Imhtear dockers —Socialist meeting jn Berlm pa. ses resolution 
men and carmen and then employers —Rioting at Liver protesting against Germany s pol cy m Morocco and 
pool m cimnection with dock st ike —Turkish Government agamst any which threatens to bring on a European 
express readiness to make same terms with Mirdites and war — Pres Taft signs statehood b 11 admitting Arizona and 
other Albanian clans as with Mabsaori New Mexico to the Union under certain conditions —James 

i-i Londoa dock strike conuiuttee issue roanifesto X Du Bois fb 1851) of Pennsylvania appointed V S 
declaring strike at an end tninister to Colombia 

12 Fo eign Relation Committee of 0 Senate amend 22 Stake nots continue at Darlington Hull and other 
arbitration treatiet— Mr H P James Bntish Assistant places in the North M England — Debate in House of 
(^mnussioncr mnidered bv nat ves on Brass boundary Commons on the Government s conduct in using militarj 
Nigeria, — Appointments annoumied of JdhnG A Leishman force during railway strike — Padiament adjourns until 
(b 1857) of Penngvlvama U S andja^doy to Germany Oct S4 — Leonardo da Vinci s I,h Gioconda found to 
as successor M David Jayne Hfll fresigned Apnl 14) havevanished fc m the Louvre Pans — Ex Shah of Persia s 
TbomaaJ OTBrjeiifb 184-) o£Michiga« 0 S ambassador anfly reported to ha e been routed at Savadkuh los 300 
to Italy Charles I^e Bryan (b 1856! of iHiociui I S men. — Pre« Taft vetoes Cotton Bill special session ol 
Mnbassadgr to Japan, Larz Andersw fb *8661 of D C Ajpwicah CohOTew closes, 

0 S mmiatex toBMgrttm Arthur M ^auprig (b 1853) of 23 Ddbl Durbar prebmlnarj manoeuvres cancelled 
t f pMOtater to Cuba Lk^ Bryce ft 1851) of iiwing to drought jn India 
New York 0 S mjnister to Nc^laids and Lwraburg I 24 Dr Manuel Arriaga elected Pr« of Porfugueae 



Aug 2S-SEPT i8 DIARY OF EVENTS 1911 


Republic —Liverpool transport workers strike settled — BiiTgess Enriish athlete awma across English Chamiel 
British stesuner Foam Queen seized in. Lo don owing to from S Foreland to Cape Gnsnez — Macb^ produced 
suspicion ol caiiyrng men and war matenal to a foreign ^ Sir Herbert Tree at His Majesty 8 Theatre Limdoii.— 
nnolutionary govt „ ^ ^ Bloods «i Yangtse Kiai«t valley China many deaths 

a? French C^vt formally recognise Por^oeseH^b- 6 Shah oL Persaa^s artty defeated —Canada With 
he — British steamer Anzoim seized a t Barrow in Fur draw? Irmn Fisheries Treaty of i s>o8 with Lnif ed States — 
ness on suspicion of carrying meh 'and wat inatenal to a Further food riots in Fiance — Mr Deakm speaking m 
foreign revidutionaw wvt — Lehigh Valley train wrecked Austi^ian Parliament dehounces suggestion that Australia 
near Manchester « Y ^ 37 lives Fust — ^eny N Atwood might remain neutral in time of war — Canad an Go ern 
reaches New koct in h s aeroplane night from St Louis meiit s«res Amertesn fishing schooner at L^isborg Cape 
(begun Aug 14) establishing new world s record for Breton Is for luolatuig treaty of 1818 
distance . 7 Strike riots at Wexford Irdand — Dr F E Kidgway 

6 F me at anematograph show Canonstnirg Pa 25 appo nted Bishop of Sahsbuiy —Report of Govemment 
killed many injured —Motor char k banc accident near commission on high food prices asued m France —Pres 
M fom-dey Durham lo k Ued 20 injured —Atgeohne Taft speaks in Connecticut deprecating Senate Com 
battleship R vadavia largest in the world launched at mittee S atl tude to arbitration treaties — Bntisb shipping 
Qu nc> Mass — U S Postmaster General announces that companies engaged in Atlantic trade announce 10 i»r cent 
Iter Sept i magazines wilt be tran potted in Carloads as increase in freight fates 
fast freight —In a te t of guns designed for use against 8 Rice fam ne noU reported m China — ^Fighting 
ropJane made at Indian Head Md . a projectile from a between Peruvi ns and Bolivians st Jtfanuripc — ^apt 
one pounder reached a calculated height of 10 800 feet PostnAoff Russian (general Staff sentenced to 8 years 

2 German Empeanr peaks at Hambum on the place penal servitude for high treason — Collapse of annex to 
n the sun. which should be secured for Germany by an Ei Dorado Th atre at Nice kills 60 notkmen — Lieut Col 
irrre se in her navy - Pope receiv es Cardinal Atdibikhop Sir H L Gallwey appointed Governor of C mbia — 
ofRi 3e Janeiro in Rome nd bestow s bles mg on churches Strikes of schoolboys in Liverpool Hull Gransby Sheffield 
of South America — \ olent windstorm at Charleston and other Engl sh towns 

'' C destroys fifteen lives and a tniUion dollars worth of 0 Fust aenal po t m Dn ted Ringdora maugurated 
rr pertv between Heodon and Windsor — Lord Mayor of London 

28 Mr Redmond Barry Attorney General of Ireland a rves m \ nna on a Municipal visit— Cunard liner 
appointed Lord ChancelJ r of Ireland — Dr Gore Bfshi^ Lus tania’^ completes round tnp to New Irork and buck 
of Birmmgh m made Bi hop of Ovford —Emperors of in just over i day - Motor boat accident on Lake 
Russia and Japan exchange felicitations on final settlement Tmimene CaU es loss of 14 lives — Raimund Eynng 
of all cb ms an ing from Russo Japanese W ar — United German airm n killed at W eil — Mr Galbraith C Te 
^tat acquuT f jur m ill islands at western end of Panama ordered by Governor of Mombasa to be deported for killing 
Canal a native and e cit ng lac al enmity —Run on German 

0 Australian Ccsiiinonwealth Government apply to savings banks ow ng to fear of war with France — Corjxira 
Br tish Admiraltv for i 6^^ naval othcers nd men — Mr tion of tio 000 000 affiliat d with Southern Pacific rail 
Lloyd Gedrge spe ks in Wales on the duty of churches road form d to take o er trolley lines in Cabfornia L S A 
t wards economic un est — -Warwicksh wins English 10 Ge man Socialist confe ence opens at Jena with 
( ounti C^lc^et Lh^mpionsbip for fir t time speech by Herr Bebel on Morocco question 

0 B iti h Assoaation meet ng opens m Portsmouth ii German army m noeuvres begin — Attempt to 
S Wilham Ramsay del vers presidential addr s on The repeal Proh b tion laws of r884 in Maine defeated on 
S urces of Energy and the probable exhaustion jn i , jwpular vote bv narrow majority -Mr Ure spe ks at 
V ars f Bnbsh coal upplj — M Cambon ret ms to Berlin Gla gow on Ta ation of Land \ alues — Protest meetinre 
th Jie French proposals for d agreement w th Germ nv in Pans aj^aimt h gh food prices — Mr Hubert Bnti^ 
hich are st ted to include ces lOn of territory in French airman njut d in aerial post at Hendon — Chinese cruiser 
Congo Hai Chi vis ts New \ork — Eruption of Mount Etna 

3 Inquest on two men shot bv sold er at Li erp ol on cau.^ much damage 

A 1 S res Its in v erd ct of justifiable homic d — 12 Germany s counter proposals on Morocco question 

Tbr fltened trke n Great Eat n Railway E»j;lajid considered by French Cab net Freaich armv manoeuvres 
averted bvBg rd of Trade — Adoration of the M g by begin at Belfort — Rev S '^waim rows across English 
Mabuse sold by D v ager Countes of Carl sle to National Channel ftom Dover to ‘iangatte m 3 hours 50 min ~ 
G Itery England for £40 000 — Seftor Madero nomm ted Lieut Chotard French military a rman killed near 
ft r presidency of Mexico \ergailles — Mr R Fowler Am ican airman starts flight 

SeplemW — acr ss Amcr ca — Elev en men of x th Uhlan regiment 

Rioting n northern France because of high food drowned whilst sw mming horses ac oss the Elb neat 
prices— Mr J J Frisbie American airman killed at P rr a —‘Venous unrest r ported from Szechuan China — 
Norton Kansas Port Arthur opened by Japan to merchant shippi g — 

2 New P rtugue e Cabinet formed under Senhor Fourth conference of governor of states of U S begins 
Chaga with Dr Vasconcellos as Fia-eiga Minister — at SjyrnigLaJie N J 

F rther food riots m France — Cholera utbre k at Con 13 V eto Bill re tncting power of Upper House rejected 
slantinople 36 cases 16 deaths — Tramcar accident at bv l^islative Council of South Australia — German 
New Cross London i k lied 17 injur d — Capt C mine Emperor at close of German army manoeuvres expresses 
and Lieut de Gra llv Fren h m litary airmen kill d flying thanks to aviators — Food riots at Criel France — ‘'tnke 
t manoeuvres — M Marxoa French airtnan killed at of tailors and dressmakers m N w Yo k — Quincentenary 
Chartres— Lo d Gladst ne speaks at Salisbury Rhode ul celebration at st Andrews Un ver itv Scotland. — St 
on black per 1 —Banquet gi en by the Tsar at ^^t Peters- Leger race at Doncaster won by Prince Palatme 
fcurg to King Peter oE '^erv m — \ lolent volcanic eruption in 14 M Stolypin Russian Premier mortally w ounded by 
the B^oslof Islands Alaska throws up se eral new island Bogroff an Anarchist at gala performance Kieff — Nomina 

3 G eat fire at Scottish Co-operat vc W holesale Society t on of candidates for Canadun parliament. — Food riots 
Glasgow — German Emperor speaks at Potsdam on Ger at C harleville France troops called out 

man American fr endship at unveiling of statue to General re Mr John Redmond speaks at Dublin on Home Rifle 
von Steuben given by Americans — Marriage of Princess durTne Irish tour of Eighty Club — ^Pres Taft begms cam 
Helena of Servia to Duke Ivan Constantmovitch at paign ng tour of 15 000 miles — Lord Rosebery spe^ nt 
Feterhof Liuversity College Dundee on universit cs of the future. 

4 Trade Union Congress of Great Britain opens at — M Nieuport French airman fatally injured at (2hamjr 
Newcastle on Tyne — Further fire in Glasgow destroys Prance 

Town Hall apd Tollootb — ^P esident Fallie es rev ews 16 Strike of goods porters declared on Insh railways — 
French Naw at Toni n — Frebch Gov emment s Morocco Jubilee of BntiakPost Office 5av^l^is banks — Herr Harden 
proposals c tnmun cated to Herr von Eiderlen Waechter speaks at BerLn on German policv in Morocco — Pres 
ih Berlin — M Garros French airman reaches record Taft speaks at Ene Pa on Arbitration Treaties — Motor 
height of li^oo ft at St Milo accident dunng race at Syracuse N Y 0 persons killed 

5 Trade UiUop Congress pas? resolutions ccmdemning and 14 injured 

use of m btaty in recent strikes and requiring Government y Lieut R A Cammell Bnt sh military airnn an kOled 
to hr ng in measure reversmg Osborne Judgment — Dr at Hend<m — Food nots at \ »«mn martial law declared. 

H Russell W akefield appointed Bishop of Bumuighani — r8 Death of M ^tolypin. Russian Premier — Knxnrted 
M Lefomstier Frimeh jurman killed at HueIvcL Spam — that Saba-ed Dowfeh Am become Ptetender to Feisian 
Lord Dennum opens F^eral parliament at M^bouTue — throne —'Revolutionary jflot discovered t B^ehma and 
German Eniperoi holds naval review at Kiel — T M general strike reported at Valencia Spam — Gennan reply 



DIARY OF EVENTS xm 


Sepx 19-OcT 14 


•to F M)cb Morocco propos»b handed to M Camhon «t 

10, Martial I»»e jMtodsumed w Spain —M KakoH^Q 
ap^wisted Prune Monster la Xusaia — Biitisn iiorw UuiJe 
issues circular cooceriung const tution of a force of special 
constables use dun tig strikes. — French airshm Ad 
jutaat Reau flies from Issj les.-M ulineaux to il^ort 
and back uj 21 hours.— Sir Wilfrid :Uur«!r ispe^ at 
Ottawa on Retiproa^ — Fider 1 grand luiy in Boston 
tJ S-A indicts SIX officer of United bhoe MocluncxF 

Company -under Sherman Ian isee Mar 2 igxr) 

BO Colts o in. Sol nt between British cni^r .Qawke 
and WTiite Star liner Olympic both much dajoased — 
T»<i EngLJi ofecets ariw-ted id Emdai Gernmuir on 
charge ol espionage.— Ir sh railway compaates refuse to 
reply to uttunatum if Amalganw-ted Society of Railwiy^ 
Servants.— Gun explosion on French, cruiser Gkiire off 
Toulo S killed — R t ng at Leeds in connectioQ withcol 
li ty strike — ^eath of Sir Robert Hart former Inspector 
General of ( se v^ustoras 

31 General stoke declared OR- Irish railwsa^s — General 
elect on ui Canada results in Conse ative miyority of 
48 and ejection of Reciwocity Agiecment with United 
'States “Death of AraJj Pasha —Chinese troops r leae 
besieged city of Cheng tu in Szechuan province — Severe 
earthquake at \ aid 2 Alaska breaks military cable 

22 I sh railway str ke spreads to Belfast — Funeral of 
M Stolypm at -Ca tell ne airman killed at Elmira 
R Y — aondb irst n It 1> cans ng burst of lava from Mt 
\ esuvi s and engulfing t wn of Resina in mud — ^F eneh 
battleship Jean Bart taunch d at Brest — Mr Edw rd 
Manoe ng rows f oni Dover to France and back m 12 
hours 40 mm 

23 Demopstratiou against Home Rule at Crai^von 
near Belfast Sir E Larson speaks — Reported that 
Italian troops have landed on coast of Tnpob — Argent ne 
battlesdup Mormo sister sh p of Ri^ aaana launched 
at Camden Fv J tsee Aug 26) — Strike of rail-aay 
carmen begins on Missouri Ransas & Texas Railroad 
affecting about i 500 employes 

4 N w comet discov ed independently hy M Qofinis 
set in ''ranee and Mr B own in England 
25 Unionist conference at Belfast pledges itself to 
enabl sh provj lonal Government w Lister if |nsh Home 
Rule becomei. law — Explosion on French battleship 
Lberte at Toulon 226 killed 136 injured — French 
draft of Morocco ^reement banded taHe r von Kale len 
Waechter in B bn *-Bank of Egypt London uspends 
payment — B itish naval airship wrecked at B now on 
first launching — E ccvition ofBogroff murd re of M 
St 1\ pin — bir A H Hardinge appointed British M nist r 
in Liskam and S r F H Villier British Mirister in Bros 
sels —General Botha at Losberg denounces suggesti n that 
"^outh Afnca aught remam neutral jn case of Great Br tain 
being eturai^ in war — Strike of clerk demanding recog 
nif on o£ Federat onof Railw»yEmployes called on Illmoia 
Central Railroad 

0 Kilmamoct Burghs bv election results in r turn of 
Mr ^ G C Gladstone (Liberal) majonty 2 286 

27 Irish railway stnke collapses — Injunct on granted 
in H gh Court London restra nmg Earls Court Co f om 
ilo ving proposed Johnson Mells boxing conte t — M ter 
omn bus accident in Paris i killed 9 injured — Farei 11 
banquet t Ottawa to Earl Grey — U S Gov eHiinetit brings 
s It against so-called Lumber Trust at Denver (see May 
19) 

iR Italy presents Iiltunaivn* to Turkey — Genetil stnie 
threatened of British postal employes- speech ^ Mr 
Herbert Samuel — New hufldtng of Oriel College Oxford 
built by bequest of Mr Cecil Rhodes opened — Germany 
formulates fresh demands in reply to French draft agree 
rnent with rega d to Morocco —Mr Carnegie offers Italian 
Ciovemment £50 000 tor a Her Fu-nd 

20 Italy decl res w on Turkey — HatkiRey sTufkish 
Ministry resign — New comet d covered in Russia — First 
General Election m &w eden under proportional representa 
fioD results m defeat of Conservativ e Gov Mnment — Capt 
Fr^clbardt German mlitary* airman killed at Johanpis 

, 'Rttrk CT4ppeals to the Towers — Treveiea bombarded 

by ^eCt, twid Tnpoli emst bUickad«i — Emnees 

t ply t VaiSst Gernian proposals tega.rdvng Morocco ap 
5 by French Cabinet — Austen and CosteBo Pa 
nestioyed by tmrstoig^of dam gas explosion and fire follow 
50 liv« lost —Anti Snpafcdichn nsmg at C^orto and \ lUa 
Swedish Cabmet under 

and IIW Cen^ caHcd by fedesated shop 


Ofifnhe — 

*- ParaeU j^wmument by Gaadens unv eiled n 
DdMin by Mr John Rirfmond — CoiJisioD in North Sea 
betwe«i steamers Glasgow aad Hatfield rg fives 
lost.— Gentian Emperor lulorffi^ bultan pf Turk^ that be 
in plaamg intervention proposals before the Powers. — Gen* 
end M^ero elected President xjf Mexico 

3 Br^ish vessel conv^s i 300 refugees from Tripoli to 
Malta — ^Tnplc murder at Kidsgrove btaSs., by Karl 
Kramer a Gennan afterwards prov ed insane 

^3 Italy makes offiaal anoouacement to rowers of 
blockade of Ttipob — British troops ordered to be ready to 
jffioceed to Pereia from India — Aegbcan Church Congress 
i^iena at ‘Jtote-on Trent 

4 Itaban squadron bombards Tnpoh forts — Said Pasha 
loms jpew Turkish Ministry — Railway str ke terminated 

E ' land — Sale oi Rennet coUecuon of On ntal China in 
»n to Sir W Lever for iyoo 000 — b Attorney 
al files brief m the Supreme Court under Sherman 
law against anthracite coaJ-canry ng railroads 
S Italian flag hoisted at Tnpoli — Fresh Rojrali t plots 
in Portugal — Shots fired at M nister of Justice in Austrian 
ReicbsraOi.— Triple murder of w fe and two children at 
Newcastle-oin Tyne by husband who afterwards commit 
gutcide m pnson — Four wall paper manufactur rs and 
several dWers ndicted by Federal grand jury in Cleveland 
Ohio under Shettnan law 

6 Rovabst invasion of Portugal repulsed — ^Temporary 
Governor of Tripoli appointed by Italuns force of marines 
landed —Duke and Duchess of Connaught leave Lend n 
tot Canada — Miners Federation of Great B itam resolve 
to demand mm omm wage for all workers in coal miner — 
Tyrone iNortbj by elect on results in return of Mr T M 
Russdl (Liberal! majority 18 — Mr Bepm Chand a Pal 
sentenc d n Bomb > to o e months imprisonment for 
sedition — Mr R Borden becomes Canadi n Premier and 
forms Himislry the breaking of two dams on Black 
nv r sconsin near Black River Falls five persons are 
drowned and f 500 000 damage is done 

7 Signo Giobtti spe king m Turin defe ids Italy s 
action in Tripoli — New Swedish ministry formed under 
M bta f — Gordon Bennett Balloon race won m Amenc 
bv German ballohn Beil n II —Mr Balfour speaks at 
Haddington on his action as regards Parbament B 11 — 
General Luis Mena elected Pres dent of Nicaragua — 
F iremen on Georgia & FJonda rail ad return to wo rk aft 
t n d y strike receiv ing tbeir demand of so*^ of engi 

i^archfet attempt to wreck Darjfliiig mail near 
Saidpur India 

9 Turkey addresses Circular note t Powers with rega d 
to pcasibic mcdiatwn — Bntiah bcdtlcsbip King Geiigc 
\ launched at Portsmouth — Internal onal Mar t me Con 
ference m ets in Pans — International Committee of 
t ott m gr ving Associati ns meet in Berlin —Lord HaJ 
ttane speaks at Afaerd n in reply to Mr Ballour on Pa I a 
meat »ilt -Mr J Redmond peaks at wdou on In h 
H me Rule —Mr Llo d George h Ids conference with 
Bntish Medical Association and Fnendly Society repre 
sentatives 

ro British Minister at Teheran infomis Penan Go rn 
ment that be intends to increase Con ular Guards — S r E 
C rson speaks m Dubbn against any measure of Home 
Rule — Mr J Redmond peaks in London in fa u of 
Home Rule — British Go emment appf int Industrial 
Coimcii chairman Sir G AsLwith^ for concilu-tion tn trade 
d putes — % omATi Sufi age carried Hi Caldom a by maU 
majority — M sa Tobruk Tnpoji captu ed by Italian 
II Revolutionary outbr ak at R u chasig Central 
China — Ital an Expedifionarv force lands first battal On n 
a r poll —CeSarewitch stakes al Newmarket won by 'ttiUo- 
nyx 

12 Nat onal Conference of Fnendly "Societies opens in 
Edinburgb to discuss Insurance Bill — Chmese revolution 
spreads — Portugese Go rnment sends troops to Oporto 
to prevent Roy alist attack — U ^ Circuit Court at Toledo 
Ohiq forbids General Electric Company to manufacture 
or sell electriclaiiips cxcrot under its own name mid orders 
dissolution of National Electric Lamp Company (see 
Mar 3) 

It Duke and Duchess of Connaught wdeomed at 
Quebec — MRe TMrwm French saibjert sentenced to ii 
months imprisoanjcnt at Leipzig tor esp onage — U S 
Cffiffilt Court at Baltimore Md o«lers dissohition of 
BaUrtnb Trttst 

I4 Ynan^hib km recalled from banishment and ap 
poiBtwd Vidttoy pf Suwan ahd Bupeh CMng — Fightmg ip 
Morocco b«ween %)api^ fondes at Melilla and Riff tnbes. 
— ai^ Dttcb^ ol Coimaught welcomed at Ottawa 



Oct- is-Nov 8 DIARY OF EVENTS i^u xvu 

CoUisicin SKtvreen Mifi&Qun ?act£c p^eng«r train Mlcstmmter 4:r«ate<i Cu 4 in»i G»v«mmeat 

and <ast freight near Fort Crook kiUe seven pet&ona and troops defeated by Turcoman rebels near Render tiez 
injures many Atbers 30 Chinese ^pen» issues edict apdogimg for past 

16 Fightmg m Mepco 200 Zopatist^ kiUea — Cnoleta errors andfranting a ConstittttioB — Italian troops reooTted 
nots in Italy near Rome — Centenary of NaUonal Society to have ^ightei^ Arabs indiscnmniately in and near 
celebiat^ at Chuxch House Westminster — Methodist Tripoli — U S Si^ireme Court decides that on inter-state 
Conference at Toronto paffi resolution proteatiM against railways even in ca« used onto in intra state runs equip 
any Church having pow^ to overrule civljl authonties as meat must comply with requiromeata of Federal Safety 
iiegardB marriage — Lord Ifcoeebcry speaks at Glasgow on Appliances Act 

bbranes as cemeteaies of dead books ' — Pres. Tafts 31 HanVau 10-captured by Chinese revdutKmanes — 
special traan narrowly escapes being dynamited near Santa Strike of 6 000 London Uun-cab drivers. — BuSding accadeat 
Barbara Cahfon^ —Senator La FoUette endorsed for at Le Menot France causes 30 deaths.— Auchan 
Pres of the U S by 200 Progressive Eepul^icans at Commonwealth cabinet resigns. 

Chicago ^ , ... , . A ovetnier — 

17 Turkty promises Bulgaria to d^obihse gndintb 1 Fubting between Tuiiusib troops and Itabonwar^pe 

draw her troops from Bulganan frontier — Chinese Imperial at Am ^ra Tnprdi — Italian Prime Mimster telegraphs to 
troops despatched to quell revolt m Central Cbina. London denial of report of mdiscnmmate slaughter by 

8 Indecisive battle at Haitkau between Chineiic troops Italians m TnpotL — YuanSbihkai apfiomtea Prime 
and revolutionar es. — Turkish Government imposes tax Minister of China but later refuses to accept appmotment 
of roo*^ on Italian imports — Gminan Emperor imveiis — Amalgamation of London General Omtiibus Co w Ih 
statue of Emperor Frederick at Aix la Chapelle — Dr Metropolitan District Railway Co & Undergroiiod Etectru. 
George Edgar V mcent inaugurated president of University Railways Co of London — Mr Whitelaw Reid American 
of Minnesota. ambassador to Great Britain delivers address at Edmburgh 

ig P rs an Government appeals to Bntish Government on The Scot in America 
not to despatch Indian trooj» to reinforce Teheran Co sular a Mr } Redmond speaks on fiome Rule at Citv Ldberal 
Guards — Turki h Chamber msses vote of confidence m Qub London — Franco and Germany initiate treaty con 
Said Pa ha s Gov ernment —Portuguese Cfiamoer passes cerning exchange of territory in Ainca — French Govt 
Bill giving ministry extraordmary powers m deabng with formuhites proposals to start municipal bakers and butch 
Royal St conspirators —Mr BirrelL at Ilfracombe outlines era shops -Turkish Embassy in London repbea to Italian 
B itish Governments proposed Home Rule B II — M Pr me Ministe s protest — U S navy reviewed by Pres 

LI >d Geqrge comes to an undeistandmg with th Fnendly Taft in Hudson River 

Soc t on amendment 01 Insurance B IL — Italians bom 3 Confe ence at Downing Street London between 
ard| Benga Dema and Homs m Tnpoli — U S Inter mmisters and representatives of British railway compames 
state Commerce Commission orders all estpress companies — Max Schulte German subject sentenced at Exeter to 
to furni h details of their operation by December t — 21 month imprisonment in second division for espionage — 
Oha rman Ndson A. Aldncb presents to U S National Mr Borden Canadian premier and Mr White Finance 
Monetary Commission a revision of his plan for banking Mmister peak at Halifax and Leeds (Canada) respectively 
and currency eform on ^nada’ future pol cy ns regards tanff and reciprocity 

20 Report of British Railway CommissiOQ on recent — Russian Govt demand apology for insult to two Russian 
St ike 1S8U d m London —Tramway acc dent at Moselev consular officers offered b> Persian gendarmerie at Teheran 
near Manche ter $ killed — National American Woman 4 Rail vaymen s L moos of G eat Britain decide to take 

uffmge A sociation con enes at Louisv lie Ky —Twelve b^ot as to acceptance of Special Commission s Report — 
m n«3 drowned m the iron mines at Hibernia N J by Franco-German treaties s gn d m Berlin — South Wales 
inrush of water due to accident in blasting coalouners r f se principle of mm mum wage — Ulster 

21 Ch nese revolut onanes capture tow ns on Yangtse — L nionists iss ue manifesto declaring that they vvillnot accept 
Portuguese cruiser Sao Rafael wrecked near Vella de an In h Legislature — Imperial Cancer Research Fund issue 
Conde man lost ir injured — ^Austrian archduke Charles Fourth Report — Fighting between Turks and Italians near 
s cond in succession to the throne maines Princess Zita of Shara Shat Tripob 

Farm 5 Italy annexes Tripoli and Cyrenaica by Royal decree 

2 Mr J Redmond speaking at Baltinglass Co — M CaiUaux French Premier speak ng at St Calais 
“W icklow stat th t Go ernment Home Rule Bill as insists that France must have entire freedom of action m 
fo esb dowed will he satisfactorv to I eland Morocco 

23 Ge man Imp nal Chancellor speaking m Reichstag 6 Mr Balfour speaks to Nonconformist Unionist Assb* 

defend German protective sy tern in spite of high prices — ciation I ondon on Government s Horne Rule proposa Is — 
Mr W inston Cbu coiU becomes F rst Lord of the Adm jaJ Mr Asquith receiv es deputation ur mg British jnediat on 
t} and M M Renim Home hecretary in British govern b tween Italy and Turkey —Lord CuTzon purchases Tat 
ment — Mee tng at Mansion House London to consider tershaU Castle Lincolnshire a 15th centu^ fortress man 
pu chase of Crv tal Pal ce s on m o d r to preserve it as a national monument - 

24 Br tish House of Commons re assembles — Chu ese General Botha announces that the Un on Go t will raise 

revolutionaries capture S anfu and Kiukjang — Lord Grey £5 000 000 for the de elopment of South Afnca 
speaks n Load n on Canada s loyalty to the Empire 7 Mr Asquith announces to a deputation in London 

25 Legation Guards at Pekmg strenrfbened —Fiance that the gov t next sess on will bring in a biU for Manhood 

and Germanj arr ve at an agreement on all points concern Suffrage —British Home SeCretatv appoints comm ttee to 
jng Morocco — Bntish battleship Australia launched on deal with storage of e plosives — Rus lan Foreign Minister 
Clyde — M F A Aglen succeed Sir R Hart as Inspector states that both Rus ja and Great Britain w II rema n 
Gene al of Chinese Cu toms — Sheng Hsuan Kuai Chinese neutr^ in Persian affairs — General 'ftu Lu chew Gover 
Minister of Communications impeached by Chinese nor-de ignate of Shansi assess nated by Manchu sold ers — 
National Assembb Sir Edw rd Grev, m Biitish House of Commons denies 

26 Ch ese Emperor under threats from Senate mterview reported in an Aqstr an newspaper with Bntish 
dismc ses sheng Hsuan Huai Minister of Communications Ambassador at Vienna — Elections are held m eighteen 
—Chinese Republic proclaimed under Li Huan Hung — Amer can states 

Turco Arab attack on Italian forces in TnpoU repulsed — 8 Mr Balfour at a meeting in the City of London 

Italian Govt nortfies Powers officially of cessation of announces his resignation of th^eadecship of the t 10 1st 
Ottoman rule in North Afnca — First meetuig of new In Party —Resignat on Of the Portuguese Cabinet — Chinese 
dustnal Councl London — Proceedings begun in United pro nge of Chihli joins revolutionaries — Mr Shuster 
States Circuit ^urt at Trenton N J for dissolution of financi^ adv iser in Teheran makes charges against British 
Steel Trust —Philadelphia Athletics ( American League) and Rushan govts — Mr Lionel Smythe A R A dected a 
lor second successive year retains the world’s bas^H full member of the Koval Academy Loudon — Rioting 
championship having defeated New "i ork Giants (Nabonal occurs in Tunis over demarcation of an Arab ceomtery — 
League) in four oiit of six games Tanff Reform league dinner at White City London 

27 kuan Shih-taa made m tajv d ctator of rebellious speeches by Mr Austen Chamberlain Mr Bonar Law 
provinces of ChiM — Kei^O Yorks by-clectyro results Mr F E Smith and Mr Cbaplm fchairjpan) — £10 000 
ID return of Mr S O Buch master (Liberal) majontySis given to Oxford University by Miss Mary Snillito to endow 

28 Accident to American boat express at Cdwtc Staffs a Readership m Assyriology — AmerKan Tobacco Com 

3 persons injured —Chinese Imperial troops successful in paoy s reorganisation plan is ^proved by U S Supreme 
sfctnni h near Hankau Court — Teiegraphere on the S^bem and on C^ Baltj. 

29 Monument to Bo^et unvealed at Meaux France — more and Ohio laffways U S A go back to wnrs «ft«r a 
Two new Roman Catholic provinces of Liverpool and strike besrmt in the summer wmmng an 8-hr day and 
Birmingham formed m EngUad Archbishop Bourne of 1 Increased pay 
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9 KffiB Geoiw iinveiis moaoriftl to Edward in made to!npulsoT> m Great Bnta n— Mr Eoosewlt attacks 

GuardaThapel Loodon —At GtuhlhaU bMquet Mr ¥fe Taft s attitude to tbe Trusts m Tkt Outlook (New 
Asquith speaks oa hefutc afiairs and fMcignrcl^ofns and \ ork) — Federal grand jury at New York mdicts thuteen 
Mr Cburdin on tht supreniaey oi the Navy als of Baituuore afid Ohio and LooWuie and Na^sVtlle 

London teKi-cab strike partally settled —Dilate m Ger Railroads for rebating 

man Reichstag on Franco-German treaties opened by 17 It uan ShA-kar orders troops to Haatau to suppnss 
lmp»ial Chancellor Conservattve fdta^ On England Chaneae rebels — Herr von Etdeden Waechter German 
reported to have been applauded by the Crown Pni^ — Foreign Secrctars makes statement before l^dget Com 
Cbmeae Republic proclaimed at Canton vtoetojr ieeks mittee of Reichstag with regard to new treses — Mr 
British protecUOn nl Hong Song — NaftsoMtl Liuon of Ahquitii and Mr Moyd George receive a deputation at 
Women s Suffrage of Great Britain jssttt* protest against Dowttittg Street on WAnaji s Suffrage —Crystal Palace 
erdusion of women from proposed Manhood Sufhage B il London sold to Lord Plymouth for fzioooo — Court of 
—Mr E T Hooley examined m Lc»id«> Court of Bank Appeal in London declares Forms 4 and 8 for valuation 
ruptcy— Nobel prize for literal^ awarded to Maunce returns under Finance Act invaJd (see M y g) — Earth 
Maeteihnck — V S rtrumciphl actons marked b% quake in Southern and Central Germanv —Strike in 
Socabst successes —Sultan hlmlai Hafid of Moroarn con Fieficli Govt dockyard at Loneat settled next day 
seats to conditions of Franco-UOTSaaii treaty of November 18 Night mail tram from Pa is to Marseilles redsbed b> 
4— U S Commerce Court grants temporary mjunction thieves who escape —Elections In \ittona Austral 
Btayuig Interstate Commwce Commission s o der affecting reveal dedine in power of Labour Party — ^Bnt sh Legation 
reductiDns m rates from pomts East to points brtween at Teheran requests Kmg George to mediate betvee 
Missoon nver and Pacific Codst —Dedication of granite Persia and Russia — Russia breaks 08 diplomatic rela 
temple o er the cabfh near Hodgenville m which Abraham tions witb Persia — HMS Centunon launched at 

Lincoln was bom , Devonport by Mrs R inston Churchill — Liepmannssohn s 

10 Pnnee Arthur of Conpaugnt the Archmsbop of sale of musical autographs and M 'l S begins In. B In — 
Canterburj the Lord Chanc^or and Lord Morley In a mine of Bottom Creek Coal and Coke Co \ivian 
appointed by Ring George as a Commission to transact W \a about 50 miners arc killed by coal du explosion 
bu inesB for bun during his absence In India — Massacre by — Bernardo Reves and othe s ind t d by U D tret 
Manchus at Nanking — ^The Throne m China accepts the Court in Texas for v ol tmg neut a! tj laws b> fitt ng out 
pnnciples of the Constitution as formulated by the N tional aa expedit on against Mesico 

Assembb— Dockyard Arsenal at Shanghai captu ed oy ig British ra Lwa inen meet in London to discuss report 
rebels Hankau reported to be inflames — Ital an positions of (Jovt Inquiry Comm ssion co flictmg decision — 
in Tripoli attacked by Turks and Arabs —Persian Govt Pres Claceres of San Domm 0 assassinated — In Ind 
refuse to offer apology to Russia for insult alleged to have Major Bower s punitive expediUon captures an Abor 
been offered to two consular agents by gendanturto . — entrenched pos t on 

Re A Douglas Bnt sh Missionary shot owing to k so King George and Queen Maiv mefet Kbedive and 
raisapprehens oa by a Portuguese omcial in Nyaadand Lord Kitchener at Port Said — Meeting at Memorial Hall 

11 Kmg George and Queen Maw leave England for Farrragdon Street London at which Mr McCulUgh ava 

India — Russia sends ultmatum to Persia and Teheran correspondent desenbes alleged Ital an atrocities in Tripoli 
Cabinet resigns — It is stated that the German Emperor s —Yuan Shih kai has interview with Peking correro ndent 
displeasure witb tbe Crewn Ptmceis hnwn by bis bang of the rtm« on condition, of Chns— Dr ons 

sent to Dantzig— Conclusion of Reichstag debate on Antarctic eipedlt on st a ts from Adela de and a J prnese 
Franco German treatira — German battleship Kaisenn e pedit on sta ts from Sydney — Fra Angebco s Madonna 
launched a.t Kieb— Seflor VasconccUes forms ntw Mimstry della htdla stolen from San Marco Museum Florence — 
n Portugal , , Maaann B ble (Huth collect on) sold in London for £s 800 

12 Pres Taft returns to Washington after IS 000 miles 21 Suffragist rad in Whiteh II London over o 

pobtical tour —Spanish municipal elections show majority arrests —General Botha speaks n Bloemfo te n on need 
for Monarchists of national union of the t o white ra es in ^ Afric — 

I Mr Bonar Law chosen Unionist leader in British S 'somerset b> -election results in Lmonist gam b> return 
House of Commons —Oldham by-«ectioti victory of Mr IHon \ Herbert major tyi 48 — E tracts from Germ n 
Bartley Denniss (Unionist) majorty I 632 —Yuan Shih kaj Itnpenal CAanc Hot s speech to Budget Comm ttee of 
arrives in Pekmg — New London ‘Opera House under Mr Reichstag published m Be bn — Bnt sn Con ular rep rt 
Hamraerstem opens with Quo Vadis — Birmingham on Belgian Congo issued — Another Abor entrenchment 
tipend ary magistrate prohibits boimg contest for Worid s captured Maj r Bower slightly wounded 
Featherweight Championship as illegal m England — 22 148 c ses an mg out of London Suffragist raid 

Resignation of Sultan of Zanzibar — American Federation come before magistrate at Bow ‘street — M Ca llaux 
of Labour begins its 31st Annual Con eotnn at Atlanta, announces to Foreign Affairs Committee of French Senat 
Ga— Monument erected by United Mi t Workers of that the secret clau es of the Anglo French Declaration of 
Amer ca is unveiled at Cherry 111 , to memory of mmera 1904 will be p bKh d 

who lo ttheirli es in. Cherry inine disaster Nov 13 igog 23 Persian Foreign Minister rephes to Russia conced ng 

14 Impe lal Edict IS issued in China Commanding Yuan Russ an demands —Herts (Hitchm) b\ election results 
"shTi kvi to accept Premiership — Speraal commission m return of Lord Rob rt Cecil maj nty 1633— Mrs 
appointed to reorfanise French Foreign Office — Bavarian Pethick Lawrence sentenced to one roontfi in Sec nd 
Diet dissolved owing to conflict between Bovt and Centre Division for participation in London Suff a^ist mid — 
Party — Dr Waldstein resigns Slade Professorship of Fine Railway bridge Collapses near Montreuil Bellay France 
Art at Cambridge Unix ereitv (Eng ) and offers £i 000 to throwing tram into P er 30 killed — Crown Prince of 
yrim te study of ardutectare — MM Bienaim^ and Sweden undergoes operation for append itis — Debate in 
R mpehna er two French airmen flv from ^mpi^ne Fren h Chamber of Deputies on Government s U g d 
toCourtland 1036 miles inthKhows — U S Commerce einploj ment of ag ntspro oc t u — Italy not fies Powers 
Court bolds that action df Interstate Conunerce Comm s ot her intention to blockade Dardanelles 

ion m di iding country into rate iwnes (July 26) was 24 Angio-Fmarfi Declaration of rgo4 concerning Egypt 
invalid and Morocco xnth tvt secret Articles published m L n 

15 Miners Federation of Great Britain decide tp make don and Pans — Explosion at Bibby s oil cake mills L v r 

further efforts to secure settlement of minimum wage ques- pool 2 7 killed over too injured —Sharp fight ng at Trtpol 
t on without resorting to Strike —Huth Hbrary sale begins and Dernaj^heavy Arab losses — Mr Llovd George sneaks 
in London — Commander F G Bnne x^shed overboard at Bath on Woman s Suffrage —British Medical Assoctati m 
from H M.B St Vincent and drowned decide to oj^sC wotkiog of Insurance Bill unless they get 

16 Centenary of John Brights birth celebrated at satis^toir terms faom County Committees — Death of 
Rochdale Lancashire — Kmg of Servia visits Pans — Marquess Komura JapaBese statesman — Madonna della 
kuftoS^h kai forms Cabinet m China — Mr Bonar Law Stdis of Fra Angelico stolen on November 30 ?s re 
as Leader of Uniooist Party addresses Nat wial Union covered 

Comerence m Leeds on Unionist policy — Duke and aj Mr Charles Brookfield aKmmted Joint Exam oer or 
Dut-bess of Cormanght open Canadian Pariiaoioit — Plays m Great Britain from Jannaw i next — ^MissFelica 
White Star Gmnpany^ fiction jn the Admiral]^ Division of Lyne American pnma donna tUskes her d^but 1 grand 
the High Court agai^ HMS Hanke for damaging opera at the Lond^on Opera House m Rigoletto —Lieut 

Olympic an ccBisiob heginB in London — Portugueae von Lorinrfioven German aeronaut killed at Dfibent — 
paihament reopens with spl^ oa (SovernsMt s policy Lieut C F Dngdate Bntjsh cavalry officer killed m riding 
by Senhor Vasconcellos tie new Pneauer— Ra»i«i Govt achorf at Rome — Nartiw bombardad to Chjnese re olu 
recmving no reply to ultimatum to Persia despatched tionsnea.— RiotiBg io Sfwfl wet electioJi of Slate 
troops to Kazvm —Notification of pulmonary tuberculosis GovetnW 



Nov 26 -Dec 12 DIARY OF EVENTS a* 

26 FiKhtins to TnpDb results m deasne victory for cress of the U S meets to its first r^ular Sessioti -^tnt is 

the traiui^c —liioting in l^sboo — Decroce Italian avnuan filed in 0 ClWuit Court against NatiMiai Cash Register 
killed at Turn* Company of Daj ton Ohio, chargi^con^iiracyin restraint 

27 yi«F George and Queen Mary atnve at Aden — of trade —John D ftocl^Uer resigns pr^enCT of Stand 

President of the Gennan l^vy teagi e speaks at Pranklurt ard Oil Company of New Jers^ John D Aichbolfi w 
OB necessity strengthfemn^ Geitdan Navy— Spanish fchoseai to succeed Wm „ _ . 

conunandera agree to terms with 6s Eiiff chiefs — Cnmese s G moan Imperial CbanceDirf rallies a RcRhstsg t« 
Imperialist troops recapture Ban Yang but revt^utionanes Sir E Grey s speech B» House of Comndons. — -Two out 
capture positions commandin® Nanking — Sir Edward breaks of &reraDdln—J B McTfanaarB senteaiced at Los 
Gt«y iBak» statement in Bntisb Bouse of Commons on Angdes to hfe impneonmeht and hig brotlMr John to 1 5 
Morocco ncgotiatKxas —Mr Uoya Geor^ balds canfereace years, for having blcwn ap office of i«r A»g^i Ttmts on 
in London with representatives of Fnenfiy Societies. — Sale Oct r ipro — Arbor stronghold at Kekar Moan Ying 
of Abdul Hamid 8 jewels in Pans nrari necklace fetches captured by Gen. Boa'cf — Bfhish Postmaster Gtsicml 
£36 804 — ^Irving B Pudley (b t86l) of Califomta, resigns announces extension of wireless telegraphy and cheapening 
po t of U S minister to Braail of cable rates between Great Britam and both the colonies 

28 Mr Lloyd George receives Brillgh deputation m and the b S—Pres Taft m a special mess^e toUb- 
London representing domestic servants and reassures them Congress recomme'ds amendmentb to Shenn n A t 
with regard to Insurance Bill — In the Bnhsh Parhament federal mcorpocabon for interstate commerce compamvc 
the names of the Commissioners who will administer the and a new commission to appro e plans for reoiganis tion 
Insurance Act are announced viz Su R Morant (Chair of trusts — Bill to abolish U S Commerce Court introduced 
man) Mr John Bradbury Mr D J Shackleton Mr J in U S Sedate by Miles Pomdexter 

Lister Stead 4 nd MiSS Mona UilsOn — The Archbishops B Omiese Regent resigns and guardii'ne aro appointed 
of Canterbury and \ork issue manifesto against Wei h for infant Emperor — British Home Secretary aj^mts 
di stabUshment — Murder of Lord Gedrge Sanger circus Committee to enquire mto sdectum and suitnnonmg of 
p opiietor at East Finchley — Wu-chang capitulates to Junes — Mr H 0 lev , English airman and a pupA, killed 
Chinese Govt Troow — Strike of Pans tam-cab dmers atFitey korkshire — Insurance B ft passea its tn rd read ng 
— Co vocat on at O ford University rejects a statute mak in British House of Comm ns alter Mr H W Forster s 
ing Greek optional for science and mathemat cal students amendment to postpone ita emning into operation had been 
— Sharp fighting beta een Arabs and Italians neat Bengazl r jected by 320 votes to 23 — Mr A C Gow RA made 
Tripoli —Committee of U S B use o£ Representat ves Keeper of Royal Acad my London — Amer can Rivers and 
rece ve report from Louis D Biandeisexonerat ng President Harborurs Congress begins ita eighth annual session at 
frotn charges made m connection with Controller Bay \l ashtngton D C 

g DomastK Servants Protest Meeting m Albert Hall f King George and f^een Mat} miter Delhi —General 
Loidon against Insurance Bill —Sufiragist disturbance at election in New Zealand g vt majOTity reduced — Chnese 
City Temple London prevents Mr Asquith from speak edicts is ued abolishing p gtail and ordering means to be 
ing — M Mosca, Austrian airman killed at Trieste — de ed for adopting We tern calendar— Naval Prire B H 
Russian Govt demands from Per la dismissal of M passes B itish H use of Comm ns by a maiority of 47 — 
Shuster and Mr Lecoffre financ al advisers — M Salmet Mr Bon r Law gieaks at Bootle (Lancashire I tm Home 
at Hendon re ches record height of q 000 feet w th BMciot Rule — Mr H Bottomley M P appt s for recmving 
tnoQoplane —Chmese revolutionaries enter Nankitm order at london Bankruptcy Court — Lord Morley m 

30 Sir E Grey makes statement in British House of lej N to Lord Cureon makes statement la House of Loi% 
Commons on situation in Persia — Murdeterof Lord George on Pets aa afiaim — M Kistemaecker a play £a Flimbie, 
Sanger found decapitated on railway near Hightate Lon deabog with espion ge produced at the Porte St Martin 
do — South African Defence Bfll published m Cape Town theatre Pans — frsivx} Span sb n^ot^tioaa iv th regard 
—Debate in French Chamber of Deputies on reorganisation to Morocco begin in Madrid — American juiy finds the two 
f French Foreign Offic — Pope Pius X creates three Amer owners of the Tna gle \\ ai t Co of New \ ork City not 
lean cardinals- Archbishop Farley (b 1842) of New York guilty of manslaughter { e M r 25) — Death in Li ndtm 
Archhishim O’Connell (b 1850) of Boston and Monsignot of Sir George Ijewis sol citor aged 78 — »s announced 
Falcon o (b 1842) apostolic delegate to lb ash ngtoo D C in Bripsb Parliament that the Irish Commissioners und r 
— The shares of the subsidiary compianies of the Standard the Nat on I Health Insurance Act will be Mr J A Gljpn 
0 I Companj of New Jers^ are distnbuted among its (chairman) Mr W S Rinnear Dr W J Maguire, and 
stockholde s pro rata Mrs Dickie 

Pecimher — 8 King George riaces In position at DeDii die AU India 

1 Intemat Opium Conference opened at the Hague — memorial of King Edward — Shors Bill pas ed by Bi th,h 
P sa r ^ ses ta V ‘th'? Rsivu.fs’^H — '^ras.Taft^ d'ca 5 '*'at^ewUp ss 

de eti to ad aiice —Council of Railway Companies A o U S Senate to rat fy British and French Arbitration 
c attan m London agree to meet lepiesontati es at Rarlwaj T eaties — Anrencan Peace Soe ety oon% enes at R ashing 
men 3 associations — E plosion at Armitage dvework ton D C —After e amui ng wreck of Maine" in Hava » 
Bradford \orks i killed 20 injured —Oiinese r volution harbour na al experts report that Mups destructiOD was 
ri s capture Purple Mountain near Nanking — Lo d due pnraarily to an evtemal e^losion. 

L osdownc speaks at Derby on P rliatnent Act and need g Armi tice in Chma cont nued until Decembw 24 ^ 
f r restoring the Constituton — Ala-edDowleh ex Gov Explosion ih coal itime near Bncevflie Tennessee overioo 
emor of Fars assass nated at Tehe an men entonibed — ft al of CuHeta strikers concluded at 

a Coronation of King \ aj ravudh of Siam at Bangkok Sueca Spain — Report of LD B ran deis on the Con troll 
— k ng Georgea d Queen Marv arrive at Bombay — Three Bay controversy accepted by committee <m espenditur 
d J armistice at W u-eba Jig signed at H nkaw — ^Russians of If S House 0/ Representatives 

advance towards Teheran — ^Public omnion in America 10 Not d Prises distributed at Stockhofm- — Death of 
c t d Kv confession of J J and J B MacNamara of Sir Joseph Hooker O M at Sumvingdale aped g \ — 
re pon hi hty for dynamite explosion m office of Las A Tramcar accident at Oporto rq killed jomjured— Oe 
T me on Oct r 1010 — Eladfo V Ktona elected provisional cent letter postage and parcel post recommended by 
Pres of Santo Dom ngo Postmaster General U S 

4 heiar Reeb German airman killed it Breitcnfurt — ii AtBoardof Trade Ckmference in London settlement 
M provost reaches 9 ® ® feet with a p ssanger at Courcy, arrajiged between railway compan ea and leaders of the 
near Rheims m a D^ieidussin monoplane —Mr T^ railwaymen s unions whereby strike averted — D S Raij 
^chriver Amencan airman titled at San Juan — ^Rioting way Securities Commission reports aga nst Federal regula 
at Ishtib follows on an explosion m a Mosque much loss of tion of 1 sue of udw securities until federal incorpotatKJo act 
hfe IS passed 

4 King George V drives 10 state to Exhibition grounds ta King George holds Coronation Durbar at Delhi and 

Bombay —Chinese wmistjce extended to is days.— New annoimces transfer of the Itidian capital from Calcutta to 
comet discovered by M Schaumasse at Nice — Fires in that city which will be largely rebuilt tor the purpose — 

J rs^ Ci^ do damage amounting to £ 00 000 —Mr B J H use of Lords rejects cemd readmgof NaVal Prize Bill - 
Duveen London art-dealer fined £3,000 in New York for Mass meeUng m New "V ork in favourof ArbjtratKsi treat eg 
mason of Ataencan cu toms duties on dbjects of art — broken Up m disorder, Mr Carnegie wfuked a bearing ^ — 
Italians capture oasis of Am Zara to Tnpoli —Rupture Queen of Spam gives birth to a Slighter — Pxplos on <m 
between Kong Alfonso of S^paiti and bis aunt the Infanta board H M S Orion 18 nyured — Chbm-t ensrt m 
Eulalia owing lo publ>,aPon of her autobiography — Persia Mejliss refuse to acc^t Mmwtry wilhiig to submit 
Perei^ Mejhss appeals to U S for aid against Russia — (6 Russia — Sherwood, Seriime “doHar a-day I^nsiort bill 
L S Siqjreme Court decides that aperson or association is givrtig a pensi n of S s to ?3o a raotith to e erj Aiddfer iird 
limited to one coal land entry in Alaska —The fisnd Con -addmg * s 000 oeo a yie«f to the coontryia expenditmn. 



DIARY OF EVENTS igu 


It 

passed fcw U S Bouse ot Rroresentatives a 9 to 9 — 
oirfoid beats C*mbnd« m aufibjr footbaU tanUh at Queens 

^ ” ■with Pnneess Royal and Bvke 

erf Fife board wrecked on Mewocco coast “Sir John 
French s Report on British Temtonsd Force p»%abed w 
London -^pe Appeal Court decides that if any a a man s 
near anceston was ctrfoured he must be r^arded as of 
non European descent — Les SauterelLes pw attacking 
French colonial system by Emile Fabie, produced at 
Vaudeville theatre Pans.— Five persons accuSM of espMH 
age in interests of England sentenced at Leipz^ to terms 
of penal servitude varying from « bo s years — Sulzer 
Rcsoluttaa asking for abrogation of U S. treaty with Russia 
of 183* on account of Russia s refusid to admit American 
citizens who are Jews passes House oi Representatives by 
300 to I (see Dec ig) 

*4 King Oeorge reviews 50 poo troops m Peftp-^ 
Debate on Franco-German Agreement begins m French 
Chamber — Mr Asquith m Bouse (rf Commons promises 
to ai^int Standing Comnuttec on Esfamate? — Bntish 
V, ar Office ofiers money pnzes for military aeroplanes - 
Mr Asquith receives ^mipathetically depmtation from 
Anti-Sunrage Lea^e —M ssEleanorDavies Coll^ M D 
admitted FeUow 01 Royal College of Surgeons first woman 
so honoumd — ^Bntish Prune M nister expresses in House 
of ’Comaaona I115 sense of gallantry of crew of French 
cruiser Fiiant who saved passengers on Delhi. — Anti 
British boycott begun m Persa — John W Gaxrett (b 
1871 ) <rf Maryland appointed tJ S mioistei to A gentma 
— BiUiirescnb ngoight hour day for all contract labour for 

} I S fiovt pas ed ^ U S House of Representatives — At 
ndiam^is Ind Federal grand jury bemns investig tion 
into alleged d>najnitii^ conspiracy— Andrew Carnegie 
gives £2 ooD 000 for radowment of intemat peace founda 
tion 

I s King Geo^e lays first stone of new imperial capital 
at Delhi — M Millerand speaks in French Chamber on 
Franco German Agreenaent. — ^Treaty between U S and 
Great Britain, Japan &nd Russia ababshmg pelagic sealing 
becomes effective (see July 7) — Lord Roberts m England 
publishes letter alleging ui^eparedness of Bntish Army for 
war — Seamens st^e aiFuncbal Madeira martial Jaw 
prevails. — Cr tan Deputies prevented from sailing for 
Greece by French cruiser wh h escorts steamer intended 
for them to Suda Bay — Austrian Piemiei Count ^turgkh 
makes statement on foreign policy — Insurance Bill passes 
third mading in House of Lords, without a division. 

16 Ring George kat es Delhi few diootmg tnp m Nepal 
— Gaekwar of Baroda apologises m a letter to the V ic r y 
of Iwha for failure to obs^e correct etiquette m doing 
homage to Kim George at Delh Durbar— Sir Edward 
Grey and Mr Lloyd f&orge speak at Horticultural Hall 
London, in favour m ^ oman Suffrage the latter is attacked 
when returning from the meeting — Lord Haldane at 
SiadfoTu smaks m repV to Lord Roberts enti umr of 
TemtonalForce — Bntish Parliamentprorogued — Austria 
Hungwy announces resent in principJe to Franco Ge man 
Agreement -—Fighting between Arabs and Italian sailor at 
Suara and Dema m Tnpo)i.— Public meeting held at Bos 
ton Mass to devise a ^ progressive oiEaiiisatioii in Re 
publican party —L rgeocy Deficiemy bill ($2 270000) 
passed by U S House of Representatives without amend 
ment- 

I K mg George telegraphs to Pres FalliSres tiis thanks 
for services rendered by French seamen to Delh and 
h s grief at loss of brave liv es —Russia and Tuike) come to 
an agreeme t on the independence of Persia 

r8 M CailLaux speaJts in French Chamber on FranCO- 
Gerroan Agreement — American Ambassador at St Peters- 
burg IS instructed by Pres Taft to denounce Russian com 
merctal treaty which would therefore come to an end on 
January i 1913 — Pem an Cabmet try agam unsuccessfully 
to get assent of Mqjliss to Russian demands —Sale of 
Matbys art ccdlection m Bnusek— It is announced m 
Bretidi Partiament that the Welsh Commissioiiem under 
the National Health Bianraiice Act will be Alderman T I 
Hughes fChaarman) Dr Meredith Richards J Rowland 
Miss Violet Douglas-Pamaiit — Receivers for Wabash 
Railmad Company U S appointed on bill of complaint 
filed by Westmghoiue Am Brue Co 
zgu Pres Taft *pe^ in New %ork m favour of proposed 
Arirftration Treaties. — ^Pres. Taft s announcement of 
termmatma of Russian trea» unsuumously ratited by 
Senate and (Dec ») by Hmise —Turkey recognises 
fight of Egypt to occimy SaOhm Bay durmg omitmuance of 
Turco-lta&n wef — Riotuw at Dundee to carters on strike 
MO ooidurs aent from fiUabunelu— Meetmif of a 000 
doclorauQueML«H(dl Londop, to proteit agausit serving 


Dec 13-38 


under Insurance Art— Fighting between Tmeo-Arab 
force and Italians at Bit Tobras near Am Zaiti m Tripoli 
sir Italians killed 78 wounded — In the Hawke 
pw case (see No> 1 0) the Court finds the faulty navigation 
of the Olympic s pilot responsible but holds the owner 
free from liability owing to pilotage being compulsory an 
appool IS entered 

20 N Ayrshire by-election results in defeat of Mr 
Anderson (Liberal) new Sdliator General for Scotia^ by 
Capt Campbell (Vniwust) majortty 271 —Near Zealand 
elections leave Govt of Sir J Ward m a imnonty —French 
Chamber agrees to Franco German Agreement by 303 
votes, to 36 —Cotton operatives at Accrmgton strike oa mg 
to refusal of two to lom Union and general lock-out follows 
in N E Lancashire — Mr Asquith announces Royal 
Commission to enquwe mto question of appointments in 
Civil Sen ice — Fmal Report of Royal Comm ss on on 
Tuberculosis published m London —Cornerstone laid of 
first settlement house for the bund in New \ ork City — 
Appointment of Scottish Cotemissi oners under National 
Insuruicc Act anoounced J Leisfaman f Chairman) 
Dr J C Mckail (Deputy Chamnau} J McNicol and 
MissM M Paterson 

21 Miners Federation d Great Bntaa deade to take 
ballot on question of stnkmg for muumum wage — Mr G 
A Bedford resigns office of Examiner of Play s m England — 
French Court Mart al appouited to enquire yito causes 0/ 
explosion on battleship JLiberto acquits senior offic rs — 
In first test match in Austral a the Australian cricket s 
beat M C C by 146 runs — Bank messenger robbed in 
Montmartre Pans, by th e es who escape in a motor-car — 
Turkish bosptal ship Kaiserieh captured by Italian 
cruiser Pugba on suspicion of being really a transport — 
Mr Justice Bargrave Deane in Divorce Di\i on of High 
Court London decides that Gaekwar of Baroda being a 
ruling sovereign cannot be cited as co respondent m the 
case of Statham v Statham —Elliott Norlhcott [b 1869) 
of la appo nted U S m n ster to Venezuela — G org 
T W eitzel (b 1:873) of Missouri, appointed U S miinste 
to Nicaragua — P es Taft in a messa to Congress asks 
for two battleships a year until Panama Canal is finished 
urges extensioa of me it system establishment of ru al 
p^cd post, and legi lation to lessen court expense and 
delay and commends report of National Monetary Com 
mission. 

s Military mutiny in Braga Portugal —Persia accept 
Russian demands which include dismissal of Mr Shuster — 
Spanish refto to French proposals concerning Morocco 
recev d by France — Govanhv elect on n Scotland resulG 
m return of M Holmes fLIietal) by xedu ed majority of 

g 6 — Mr R C<Hy S It ales coal-owner and Liberal leaves 
berai Party on Home Rule issue — Ertish ste me 
Menzaleb seized by Italian warship Puglia — Death 
of Sefior Em 1 o E trada Pres of Ecuad r — F ght og at 
Tobruk Tnpoli heavy Turkish losses Italians 7 killed 
td watmdaf — Rtr es «rf t S' Supreme CourC revrs d to 
reduce cost of litigation 

23 French Committee appointed to consider Franco- 
German treaty meet and are addressed bv MM Falhiies 
and Pichon — The Miracle a wordless mystery spect de 
produced in London at Olympia by Prof Max Reinhardt — 
Anti Tru t prosecution of Austral an Coat \ end re ult m 
imposition of penalties ercecdiuE £50 000 — F ghting 
between Russians and Persians at Tab Russian r i 
forcements sent from En an — Fighting between Spaniards 
and Moorish tribesmen at Melilia 

24. Dundee ca ters strike settled through mediat on of 
Sir G Askwith — Persian Meiliss dissolved by coup d 6 t t 
Mr Shuster dism ssed mart al law proclaims at Tel erar 
— ^R^rd long distance flight without landing (02^ 
miles) made at Pan bv French airman Gobe 
26 Surrender of General Reyes leader of counter 
revolutionary movement in Mexico to Pres Madt-ro — 
Committee of French Sdnatc sits to bear Prime Munster 
and Foreign Minister on points of difference in interpreting 
Congo part of Franco-German Agreement — Fightmg near 
Derou Tripoli between Arabs and ttalians ItMiana lose 
3 killed and 77 wounded 

27 Groat cotton lock-out begms m Manchester -Mr 
SBi(irt, Acting Bntjsh Consul m Persia attacked and 
wounded near Ka*«nin — Russian repressive meashres 
taken against Persian notecs — Epidemic of poisoning m 
municipal shelters Berhn causes 71 deaths and s uoally' 
traced to adultcmted spints —Sis Boaiian immigrants mur 
dered pear Kotchana m Macedonia the motive being racial 
hatred — Ffehtjng between Spaniards and Moors m Melilla 
district, heavv Moorish losses 

_i8 Count Acrentbal speaka on Foreign Policy to 

BuagftiianDdesatk>B&--CfcftlatHke(itTTO«ky ‘,5 "Walw 
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— YB4n Shih kai causes issue ef wi edKt tn which the net, Fiesch auntaii, k 2 !rf at VWiune — TbeXhjtg of Spiutt 
Tbrofte eimresse itself wiUing to «bide by dewaitm of sgna s decree piLCaflitiDg 6 of the 7 coadoaned CuOent 
National Odds ention — Fidd MUaeum of NatwraJ History riotere— The Manrhu prmcea resolve to request th« 
Chicago receives gift of $250 000 Iron! W Hams Chinese Throne to rttlro to /efnrf 

29 Mr Lloyd George ^leaks at Cardiff on the Churches 13 M Fomcari as Premier and Foreim Secretary 
and poverty -^buiese piovisiOBal Convention sitting at forms new French manstry M Bourgeois Labour Minister 
Nanking Is reported to »ve elected Dr Sun Yaf Sen as M Bnand Mmiatcr ctf Justice M MiUerand War Minister 
Pres of Chinese Republ c — Patnarch of Lisbon and other M Helcass^ Minister of Marine — Vidiines French anrsaan 
Church digmtanes esp lied from thetr dioceses fey F 5rt« attains a speed record of Bq aiilca an boar near Pan 

g ese Govt — Dtsclosure of secret negotiations brtw en 14 Spanish Cabinet resign against reprieve Gf CuUern 

individual French in misters and Gennany made before rioters *^nti-derical demonstration m. Lisbon 

Senate Committee on Franco-firman treaty 15 Sefior Canalejas Spanish Premier resumes office.— 

30 K ng George and Qneen Mary smve at Calcutta Oedipus Rex uiEngli^produced under Herr Reinhardts 

and are received with great enthusiasm — Res^natioa of direction at Covent Garden London —-Fighting in Asun 
Turkish Cab net — ^Peace banfluet m New York addressed ci6n Paraguav results after three days jb the reinstatonenf 
by Pres Taft who replies to Mr Roosevelt a nticisms of ot President Rojas —L S Senate by s8 votes to 8 decides 
Arb tration Treat es —Metropolitan Street Radw^ system to discuss arbitr tion treaties jn public seanons — U S 
n New yorfc absorbed by New York Railways Company Supreme Court holds Employers Liability I^iw of ipo8 to 
with Theodore P Shonts as Pres — Extension of & % ales be constRutionaL — U S cruiser Maryland ordered to 
mm ng sink Ecuador to protect Amexican mtercsta 

3 The bus neas of the National Telephone Company hi 16 Bomb attempt iitaa sbih-Kai Chinese Premier 
England piass^s to H M s Govt and telephone service at Pekmg— -Swedish Riksdag opens woman s suiSrage b li 
comes completely under Post Office annbunced — U S Govt wains Cuba that if the muttary 

continue to mterfere m ^btics intervention may again 
^ A be necessaiy — Death ot Henry Labouchhre English poh 

Jafutary — 1»12 tician and journalist at Florence aged 60 

I Fightmg between Chinese Revolutionists and Im 17 Fighting betvireen Italians awl TuiYs at Dema 

penab ts resum d at Hankon —New bwies CtvU Code Tripoli— It ban warship seizes Ftenc>i mailboat Car 
comes into operat cm (see T mes Feb j) — England beats thage in the Mediterranean — M C C cr cket deven win 
Fr nc m ssoc football at Tufnell Park by 7 gciab to i Third Test Match at Adelaide by 7 wickets — Pres. Taft iq 
T ng Sh 0 VI the Oovenuneat delegate at the a special message to U S Congress recommends changes 
Chine V ace Confer n e r igns n administration estimated to save $1x000000 — Dr 

3 Capt Scott s Antarctic Expedit cm reaches a point Harvey W )Vdt> s conduct of pure food mvestigation 
oraile frtan the South Pole (see Apr t) — Ulster Un on approved b> a comm ttee of the J S House of Representa 

1st Council at annual meeting at Belfast resolve to repudiate t ves — United Mine % oikeis convent on at Indianapolis 
the auth rty of an Insh Parliament if set up under the Ind favours go ernment ownership of all industries and 
Home Rule Bill — “^tr k of Belgian m ner begins at Mons votes to demand higher wages for all coal nuners — Ter 
— M C C creket eleven win second Test Match at Mel minal Storaj,e Coenpanv Warehouse in New kork Gity 

bourne by 8 wickets burnt dam e ab ut $i 000 «?oo . 

4 Pans motor-c r bandits murder an old man and his 18 T rkish parliaineot dissolved ‘ — British Miners 

housdieeper at Thiasis — Earthquake shocks m CaJifomia ballot on a strike esult m a vote of 44s 801 for and 5721 

and Nevada again t — Wreck of WistowHall oof Aberdeenshire SJ 

5 Chin se Republican manifesto signed by ‘^un Vat drowned — Ba on von \\ inogradoff Russian naval officer 

Sen issue i at Sna gh — Unionist d mon tration w th and W Ihelm von Cenjo engineer sentenced at Leipzig to 

procession of 20 000 m n at Omagh ^Iir E Car n speaks 3 y t mprisonment for espionage — Fightiiw near 

6 Pans r 1 w v accident 0 killed 18 injured — P s Tripoli between Arabs and Italians — M Henn de Regnier 

Taft signs proclamation admitting New Mexrcoas the 47th recei ed as a member of the French Veademy — Fighting at 
state ot the U S Guayaquil n Ecuador between the troops of th Qu tp 

7 Italian warshps sink seven TuAsh gunboats oS Govt and the Provisional Govt over 1000 killed—. 

Ruofuda—Colb on b tween British battlesh pa Revaige Edwin V Morgan (b 1865) of New York, appomted U S 
and OriBQ in Portsmouth b rbour ambassador to Brazil a£ successor of mini ter Irving B 

8 Forniation of British Naval "War ■‘itafl announced by Dudley — Pres T ft pardons Ch lies'll M rse sentenced 
Mr mston Churchill —Evi tion cd small holders carr ed January 3 igio to 15 years imprisonment for violation of 
out bv the fe Ivation Army at Boxted Essex — Democrati U s baming la s — John P hite re elected pres of 
National Comm ttee meets at V^ash ngton and de ides to United Mine Workers of America 

boIcCp sidehti Icon ention t Baltimore Md on June 2 5 ■ ig Lancashire cotton lock ut ends — ftafian warsb Jj 
\\ J Bryan s supporters are defeated on two roll-calls — off Sardinia seizes French mailboat Manouba carrying 
N t nal CJ S M n t rv Coimnissmn c eated rgoS Red Crescent officers end m n to Tunis — ^Lieut Boeraer 
pres nts to Congress a plan for reo gams tion of banking French a rm n seriously injured at ‘^enlis 
stem including establishment of a national reserve ao Second ballots for German Reichstag begm — Sir 
sociatiOT Edward Grey spe k at Sunderland on fo eign affairs 

9 F nth Parliamentary Session opens M Bnsson 21 Cardinal Bourne s recept on at W estminster Cathe 
re-dected President of Chamber of Deputies . — F nch dial London — ^Street noting m Bukarest aa a demonstra 
S ate Comm ttee discusses Moroccan &g cement M de tion aga ost the Carp Ministry 

Selves For gn Minister resigns owing to disclosure of 22 Campaign against Home Rule opened in Lancashire 
ntrigue against h m by M Caillaur th Premier — Equi and Cheah re by Mr Austen Chamberlain Sir E Carson 
table Life Assurance budding in New \ ork destroyed by Mr F E Smith and Mr Walter Long — M Poiricare 
fire 6 bv es lost — Bnti h Miners ballot on the question of French Premier makes etateinent in Chamber os to gun 
a stnke bernns — Death of Gallmule a famous stud boats seized by Italians — Railway accident m Illinois 
home at the Curragh Ireland — U S Supreme Court Mr J T Harahan President of the Railroad Co and 
decides that Federal Hours of Service law of 1007 takes others killed — U S Supreme Court decides that r ilwavs 
precedencQ over state laws for trammen and apples to may not refuse to carry into prohibition temto^intoxuiat 
trams carrying interstate sbipmeats also that Interstate iag liquor hipped fronj another state 
Commerce Commission bad a nght to allow higber freight 23 Frederick the Great bi-centenaiy celebrated m 
rates for sforterroateunderpiactioallyidenticalconditions Berlm— A party od British visitors selected from both 

10 French Cabinet cnsis CaiHau mimstw resigns — Houses of Parliament leave London for Russia to return 
King George and Queen Mary leave Bombav for England the visit of the Russian Duma to Lrmdon in Sept 191 1 — - 

t M Antome Dubost re-elected Pres dent of the R e de la Paix play by MM Abel Hermant and Marc 
French Senate — The Russian steamer Russ sinks in the de Toledo producM at the Vaudcvdlje theatre Pans 
Black Sea with 172 persons on noard —Rioting at Bahia Federal Court at Buffalo N Y fines Standard (MI Conapa 
B aril Government budding bombarded — Spanish Council ny of New YoA $5S 000 for accepting railroad rebates — 
of War and Manne sentences seven of tbe CuHera rioters U S Supreme Court uphoMscH'dered Intrastate CcHnmera; 

< SetA iS 1911) to death — Ei^land beats W^es m CotnihissioD {enjoined by Circuit Court lo Minnesot } 
Assoc football at TufneH PaA by 10 goals to o forbidding megease in rates on lambei fnga Pacific Coast 

12 In the first ballots of the German elections for the to nud western points 
Re chstap the Socialists wm a 6 soats— Coni rises 3s and 24 King George and Queen Maw arrive at Malta on, 
3s.-6d a ton in London according to quMity — The Lord their return voyage to England — Carmaerthen BtoOu^ 
Cbamberlam issues a notice that music haHs ttav apt^ to by-«IectioB results tn the rctnra of Mr Llewelyn WnHuna 
be liwsisedfortbe production of stage pJays.— M RuAob | (liberal) by 1 281 showing a reduAton of 951 — Reaigiia' 
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tfdtt «f JteKaist Hughe* Oiief CimBervativu Agent $ King George and Queen Mary arrive in Lomdefc— 
Londutr-^^Meuane requmitg U S Pi®b to publj^ indorse Amiouncement oi donation of £nx) ooo for endcunoneiit of 
meiti of eaodM&tw for federal judiciaiy is passed by tbe lywne scKnceat king's Collese. London.— Servian Cabmet 
L S House of Reptesentabves lo te ^ — Bavanttn Cabinet resign 

9 $ Frwicb Senatfe Co*mnitt«e sdoj^ the J&rocco & ffanking Assemldy accepts Yuan Shih l^ai s prapo^ 
agreeffieot >— ^Ush visitors arrive an St Petmburg — for Chinese Coestitutiooa) reform — King George and 
(^'rus E Wood fb ig6i) of Pa. appointed ILS mmister Queen Ma^ attend a Thanksgiving Service for tfw sajfc 
to I^ugaJ T j TT return at St Yaul s Cathedral Lmdoo —French naval 

36 ta Bonar Lavr addresses London Unieimta m the ppogiamnrt involving expenditure of £6e 000 000 m 8 

Albeit JJall — Manouba incident faee Jfan 19) jeais disclosed im debate na Cbaanber of Deputies 

— Khartum Cathedra consecrated by Htgaop cd Kondon 7 Coat jcoftf^cnceoC employers aodmaiers repre&eDta 

37 ADDOUncement ia the Press that Mr Pteipimt Mar tives me ts m London and uih to agree.—GcTinan Reichn* 
gan^s loan collection will be withdrawn from the \ jctona tag opens — Dickeos ceoteMoy celebration held — Lord 
& Albert Museum London so as to avoid death dutMS — Haldanegoes on et politicaimis ion to Germany — £100 000 

TheQ>ttmart)ti,''aplay by Laurence Houanan refused raised for Bedford College fw Women London— U S 
a licence by the Lord Chamberlain of State reaffirms policy for the open do« m 

aS Turkish att ck on Aiu Zaca {Tnpcdi) rej^sed/ — Chuta — U S mamea landed at Puerto Cortes Honduras 
U S Secretary of W ar rMomaiendsconcentiAtiaii.of troops to protect Amernian interests —Extra sess onVif the Ph lip- 
at e ght strategic points and clOBing of many array posts pine legiriattire called on Feb 2 ends without passing 

2 9 Duke of F fe a es w Egypt aged 6» — Mr Morgan appropriation b 11 s 

Shuster bv finan<aal advBer in Persia is entertained at a o Mr Winston Cluiiclull speaks on Home Rule at 
hanq et in London — Genaau NaUtmal Defence League Belfast 

constituted in Be lin — Genwral strike at Lmbon — Glasjov 9 Mr Wsaston Churchill speaks on the Navy at Glas- 
and Greenock dock strike —U S House of Representatives gow — Hemnch Giosse aGermau sentenced t W inch ester 
paksn,! 10 to tool bill reducing duties on St^wna iron to 3 year pen 1 s rvitude tor espionage — Lord Spe cer 

30 Chanty Comnnesioncr Enquiry opened at Cof resigns th offi e of Lord Cbatnberla n — M K b t ape, ks 
Chester into the Salvation Army s evictions of tenants in the French Senate on the Franco*German Mot icco 
from small lioldinga at Bo ted Essex. — ^Mr Roosev It treaty — Glasgow dock strike not — Death of Pfere Hya 
mtervfewed by the Ch cage £t»e«tng J^ost he stated that emthe (Charie* Loyson) m Psns aged S4 — Amendment 
h ddn twant and would not seek but would accept th to Armv appropriation bill by which cavalry force is 
Presidencv — ^Tbe Bishop of Winchester makes a speeds on reduced from is r giments to 10 adopted by U S H ut>e 
Anglo German jid aliens at his diocesan Conference Win of Representative 

Chester — Kmg Goorge and Queen Mary arrivo^t Gibraltar *0 French Senate rat fies Morocco Agreement bill — 

on their return voyage to England — C pynght tr at E T Hodey sentenced m London to a y ear s mp isonment 
signed at Budapest between the United States and Hun tor false pretoices —Glasgow dock stnLe ends — Death of 
gary Lord Lister at W aimer aged 84 — Fighting at Derna in 

3t Bntfeh doctors decline to attend conference convened T ipoli — Engfand beats Ireland in Assocration football at 
m London by the Insurance Commissioners and the Joint Dublin by b goals to i 

Committee — ^TxalofMr Bertrand 'Stewart for espionage 12 '^ir Edward Grey created KG — The Maocla 
before German Supreme Court at L ipz g — Lis-bon strike dynasty abdicates m China and a Pro 1 lonal RepuLl c 1 
ended by the act n of the Portuguese Government — estabhshed —Mr Lloyd George speaks on the Insutance 
Mr F E Sm th speaks at N v Cr s on the Un onist Act in the Ixmdon Ope a Hou e — In a speech at Chicago 
p graiaMc — Fight mg m M xico between Zapatistas and III Mr W oodrow W Ison begms campaign for Democr t c 
Federal troops — Fight between pCndaruKS and motor car Presidential nomination 

bandits at LesAutrais goods station near Ftampes France ly Yuan ‘-hih kai empowered as organ ser of tFe 
one gendanne and ote band t kdled — Bdl creating Chil Ch nese Republic — M C C cricket ele en wui the Fourth 
drens Bu eau in U S D pattment of Commerce and Test Match at Melbourne — Pres Tafts Line In Dav 
Lalxiur p es U S Senate — Violent earthquake shock p ch at New \ ork outline his future policy — Tnal of 
felt at \ aides Alaska — Rev Austin ttowhuK of Providence Mis Malecka on a-chaa-geof conspir cy begins at Warsa 
R I IS named bishop of new Ramaa Cathdic diocese of 14 British Pathaiaent op n — Arizona admitted to 
DesMones Iowa Amenc n statehood — Lord Sandhurst appoint^ I^ord 

February — Chamberlain —Lord Carrington resigns the office of Lord 

■3 Miners strike notices usued in South W ales to leave Privy b I and s created M rques ol Lincolnshire — Lord 
work 00 Febreary 20 unle minnnum wage demand is Crewe succeeds Lord Carnagton as Lord Pn y Seal while 
onceded — Presbyterian Convent on in B^ast protests retaining the India Secretaryship —Lord Pentland resigns 
agamst Home Rule — Pans taxi-cab strike not — Bo d nl the office oJ becreta y for Scotland and is succeeded by 
Trade Report issued on hrst tu y aR work of L bour Mr T McKinnon W ood — S le of old silver mcludim. 
E lianges n Great Britam — French War Mm l. ter abol Edward VI apo tie spoons at Christies. — Parasite of 
1 hes the system of seorct reports —Mrs Caroline W Neu Dum dum or black fev r discovered by Captain W S 
ta Iter s will bequeathes It 000 000 for establishing model Patton I M b asst Director erf the King Inst tute of 
homes near New V ork City Pr e t ve Medicine Madras — Sir Walter Egerton ap- 

British submanoe A with 4 officers and 10 men po nted Governor i British Guiana 
sunk during manoeuvre* off the Isle of Wight. — East rs Labour Amendment to the Address fn British 

Ed nburgh by election result* in the return of Mr J M pariiam nt in favour of a minimum wage rejected — London 
H ggc fLiberal) — Senator La Follette injures his prospect and North W estem Railway appoint an official as Gnev 
as presidential caod date by an attack on newspap^ m a ance hearer — German Chancellor^ieaks in the Reichstag 
speech kt Philadelphia —Strike at Tilbury Decks London n Lord Haldane s visit — Mvron T Hernck {b 1854) M 
— “LAssaut f lav by Bernstein produced at theGymnasc Ohio appointed U S ambassador to France as successor 

Theatre Pans — V>fia T6tcs in honour of the coming of age of Rot ert Bacon resigned January 2 — Tw o bank messen 
of Pt oce Bwis Crown Prince of Bulgaria b^in ■ — Pres gers ate held up in a taxicab at noon m financial distncl 
Taft in spei^ message to U S Congress recommends New York Citv and robbed of $t 000 —Railroad officials 
mternational commission cn high cost of hvmg and a and steel ra 1 makers confer at New \ orit City as to safer 
federal commiss on rtn i dustrial refations —Pension rails — Comcr.«toine laid oi National Maine ’ Mwnunent 
appropnation bill, carrying $152 ood^oo passed by U S in Central Park N Y to commemorate the U S b 
House of Representatives — Second Philippine legislature Maine destroyed in Havana harbour before outbreak 
e'lds W!^ importaiitineasdres pending Governor-GeneTal of Spawish American War m 1898 

Forbes calls extra se^op — Convention of United Mine 16 German Chancellor speaks in the Reichstag on the 
W rkeis at Itafiajlapohs Ind adjottms after bang in results of the General Election — Ivorwegian Cabinet re 
sess on since January 16 signs -<-Mt Hebbousc speaks again t Woman Suffrage at 

3 Mr Bettrapd Stewart eenteoced at Leiprag to 3 tf Bristol — Sir Bmgbam Sweet Escott appointed Gov ernor 

years deteittton m a Rxrteess for e^iona^ — Mr Ll^d of the Fi 1 Islands — 'U S House of Representatives passes 
Gboi^ speajr* oa myaade at tbe City Liberal Clab- — Army appropmtKm biU with term of enlistment increased 
Tel^^iaon ptrbiished ft«a» fhd Pnnees and Peopte of India from 3 to $ years and reduction of number of cavalry regi 
to the British hatted ctprtssln* gratjtudafor the RoyH ments from 15 to 10 — Major-GenCTal Frederick C Ains- 
vBi — Wales beats ScMIa^d m Rugby football at Swaosca worth Adjutot General fb i8gj) of the U S army a 
by sr ttoints to 6 , retired from adtive service upon his own application 

4 Ehog George aim Qurf^ Marjr arrive at Sjpithead — t7 Death of Count Aehrentlial Austro-Hunganaa 

Three factories bom m Phdad^ttia, Pa loss ^lout Fore^ Mmistes' aged 57 -^Plot against Count TeraucM, 
$i ooOfioo 1 the ^^nese Govenimr-Geaerai, dacovered m Korea.— 
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The Miad the Paint Gwrl, pby b> Sir &■ Pm«» jMsoduced 
at the Duke of "Vork s Theatre London — Mr D Gxxham 
Gilmour Bnusb airman killed at Bichmood 
iS Anglo-Russiaa Note on futoie policy presented to 
the PersHsn tSovt— Riot at Serajevo Croatia during a 
Croatian demonstration aga nst Hungarv 
jp Aljf Fill J Griffith chairman ot the Welsfe laberal 
merobars becomes TJnd r Secretan? to the Home Dept m 
British Govt — Sjt Starr Jameson s motion of censure on 
the bonth Afncan Govt for tbei treatment of the Civil 
Service rejected by 7 a to 34 — ^^be Kaiser speaks n German 
Unity at K et after the launching of a dreadnought — Fitty 
Persons d owned through the foundeting of a kusch near 
Rangoon — U S Supreme Court oecides that it belongs 
to Ctmgress an I not the Court to determine whether a 
tate by its adoption of the initiative and rcferemlum h s 
ceased to be repubbcan in form withito the guaranty of the 
Federal Constitution 

o Mt Asquith mvites coal owners and miners to meet 
him and discuss means for averting a strike —-Count 
B chtold succeeds Count Aehrenthal as Austro Hungary 
Foreign Mini ter and Dr k B llmski becomes jo nt 
Min ter of Finance — In Bnt h Pari ament the official 
opposition mendment to the Addict is rejected bj 3 4 
to 31 votes — Co 1 rises ss a ton in London — Hou ton 
Texas largely destroyed bv fire — Pres Taft transmits to 
U S Co g es report of Empl y rs Luh ibty Comnussion 
— Sale of Vi eber collection ot pictures in Berlin £ 9 ■! 
paid fo Mant gna — Bntish Medic 1 Assoaation me t 
ID London to consider the attitude of the profession ton ards 
tfa Nat na! losutance \ct — Tuberculosis Prevention 
Committee appomted by the British Chancellor ol the 
Exchequer w th Mr Waldorf ^tor as Ch rman 

Mr Roosevdt peakmg before the Ohio Constitu 
tiinal Convention at Columbus outlines a Charte of 
Democracy — Su- Edward Grey speaks m Biiti h Parba 
nent on. the Persian Question— L S Hoise of Repr 
sent tives passes bill revising diemicdl schedule of tanfi 
so to increase revenue — U S grand jurv in Albany 
N Y indicts Delaware & Hudson Company under com 
mod tie laus £ Hepburn Act 
22 British coalowners and miners meet at the Foreign 
Offi e — The ‘Secret Woman a play by Eden Phillpotts 
produced Lond nin spite of th Censorship — Mr Kn 
L S ‘Secretary of State starts on C ntral American tour — 
T r fi Ret m Amendment to Add ess in Bnt fa Ho se 
of Commons o gatived bv 58 to 103 —Lord Morlev 
pe k n the House of Lords in defence of the change of 
the capital fin ha f om Calcutt to Delhi — Hubert case 
n olving validity of V e Tmte e decree dec d d n Canada 
on the grou ds that the decree baa no civil effect —Pres 
T ft sends to the U S Congress message re ommendmg 
report of commigsioa on second class post matter for in 
C eased rat on ne \ papers and magazines — U S grand 
jury at Cincinnati Ohio indicts the officials of Nation 1 
Casn Kegiste Company and Adams Esftfess Company 

3 Mr Lloyd George speaks at the Albert Hall London 
on Vi Oman ‘Suffrage —Italian Parliament adopts bid r ti- 
fy the annexation of Tripoli — Death of the Grand duke 
of Luxemburg — Lord Kitchener welcomed at Khartum -»• 
Chantv CominL-sinnere report on Bo ted sm U holdings 

vict ons 8 ued — Th Bntish Medical Association appoint 
a btat Sickness Insurance Committee to deaf on their 
behalf th the C ovt 

4 M n ion House meeting in Lond n on threatened 
CO I strike —Italians sink two Titrfci h war ships in. Beirut 
harbour — Mr Roosevelt declares himgeU willing to accept 
Republican nomm tion as a candidate for the American 
Presidency — ^New peed records in flying made at Pau by 
Tabuteau Fr n h airman —Mr Winston ChurchiU de 
dares against the Concfliation Bill (W omen s Suffrage) in a 
letter to the secretary of the Dundee branch of \\ omen s 
Freedom League —Glasgow fSt Rtdlox) by*«lection results 
jn return of N s McKinnon W ood ^ibeiaD by 469 a 
reduction of 448 — Ireland beats ScoUand in Kugby foot 
ball at Dublin by 10 points to 8 

2 Jamaica tramway riots suppressed on the 26th 
26 Coat miners start strike at Alfreton Derbyshire — 
Massachus tts strike nots —South African CommiSGion on 
^ra^^e aitcf /a»ftf"tnes issue tiiesr R«n>rt — Anti Hunganau 
disturbancesat Agiam MostarandSpl to — US Supreme 
Court decides id kvour of Southern Pacific Raikoad m the 
mam line grant cafees mvolv mg daim to California land 
valu d at more than f i 000 000 

*7 Mincre national conference meets in London 
Further neg^otiabonsat Downing Street — Fighting between 
Arabs and Italiaiia at Marghcb To Tripoli heavy Anab loss 
— j fatoguav Pres Roi compelled to resign 

and Pres Pefia appointed — Pans naotor-car bmidits steal 


a ear and shoot a pdiceman dead.— Anthracite coal mioecs 
q» Pennsylvania dumand a ao% increase ui wages ai^ a& 
c^ht liour day (see April i and May 18) 

28 Lordlionbum Lord Curena and otbem adde^ an 
Anti SuSrage meeting in the Albrtt Hall, Londmt 

29 Military mutiny in Peking, IooUde of city — Fight 
ing m the 7.emmer distnct of Mokjcco between French 
soldiers and natives —Mr Neil Kennedy appomted Chau 
man of the ^ttiak Land Court, and Sir Robert Patrick. 
Vi ight Chairm«t of the Bound of Agncultiire fw Scotland. 
“Capt MauncePknkey appointed Secretary tO the Biitisfa 
Committee of Imperial Defento — Senator Joseph M 
Dixon of Montana selected as manager at Roosevelt caih 
^a^r^to secure Repubfacam presidential noiauiatHiii. 

r Coalstrikebecoinesgeneralin Great Britain — M C C 
cn ket eleven win the Fifth Test Match at Sj dnw by 70 
runs — ttmdow smashing by suffragettes m Londoi 
arrest ot Mrs Pankburet and others — Death of Gerr e 
Grossinith at Folkestone aged 6s — The KegMU^ta n 
fPlu al \ oting) Bill read a second tune m U» BnWi House 
of Corumons by 223 votes to 142 

I res Taft warns Americans m Mexico to observe 
neutrahtv laws the American. ambaasadOT there adviasa 
Amenrans to leave danger zones All indictments against 
officers of United, ‘'hoe Macbmery Company— ex ept that 
char ing m n pol> b> leasmt p tented machinery — dis- 
missed in U S Distri rt Coart m Boston {see Sept 19 91) 

I — M \enezelca Greek Premier begins a political toui 
through Greece — Deathof Edward Blake Canadian states 
I man at To ont aged 79 — DolUus pi tute sale begins m 
Pans —Mr Pankhurst sent n ed m London to two 
months imprisonment for nindow saaa hing— Peking 
pi ed under martial law — The four nati ns banks 
fEn land France Germany the U S J agree, with tie 
approx I of Russia and Japan to make a loan to China — 

cod nd beats Wales m A^ociation football at Edinburgh 
bv I g al to o 

4 P ghting at Derna in Tripoli — Ov er 200 suffragettes 
arrest d for v mdow breaking m London— R t ement of 
Admir | Si Arthur W dson from activ e list of Br tish Na 

• — Trnl of Frederick Henry Seddon and bis w te for murder 
by po ng begins in London — German miners stnke in 
Dortntuiid di tnct — Death f Adoural Aubry commandci 
n ch ef of It ban naval forces mi his flagship at Torooio 
iged 6j — Murder of Mr Frederick Day British mis On 
arv at Chichau near Peking —Bill passed by U S House 
ol R p esent trves declares all citizens of Porto Rico to be 
citizens ol United Atates 

5 South Mandiester by-clcction results m loss of scat 
to the Gov eminent by def at of Sir A Haworth on accept 
nneetdoffi e inajont> forMr Glazebrook (Umcmist) 5 0 — 
Mr and Mrs Pethick. Lawrence and other suffragists 
arrested m London on charg of conspiracy in connect on 
with whoUsalc window breaking —Revolutionary con pn 
cj di'cov ered in Bangkok Siam — M't/ertones a play f v 
Arnold Bennett and Edward Knofalauch produced at 
Royalty Theatre London 

6 Nicaragua newspaper staffs arrested for suggesting 
use of d> namite against American Secretary of St t 

7 Capt Amundsen reports having reached South P le 
on D cember 14 ipri — S Senate adopts Anglo 
American and Franco Amencan Arb tration treat es ly 

6 votug to 3 »ft striking out (by 42 votes to 40) article 3 
constituting Joint High Commiss on and c. eluding certain 
questions as not arhiirabie — Khuen Hedervary Cabinet ui 
Hungary resigns — Non stop flight London to Pans male 
by M Salmet French airman in 3 hours la minutes^ 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana tncteas« its capita 
stock from $i jsoopoo to $jd oootooo 

fl British GoTenunent holds a conference with coal 
owners and mmerson themeansof sedthng the coal tn ke.— 
Mr Asquith entertained atahmehrtvim atCovent Gardijn 
Theatto to celebrate the passing of the Parliament Act — 
Admiral Sir Arthur Wifeon appomted to the Order of 
Moit —By election at Hereford results m the return td 
Mr WAS Hewins (Unioiusk) unopposed — Pres Taft 
speaks at Toledo ((Buo) against the recall of judges ^ 

I M Jaurte speaks in the Chamber cf Deputies agaihst 
f reaCA Govenunent s ptrficy m Aforocco 

9 The Ambassadots of the &*at Powers Italy to 
state the terms on which she would accept arbitration m tr e 
war with Turkey —King George lays the foundation stone 
ot the opw County Hah in London -r-Sir H Hesketh Beff 
appoint^ Gwernor of the Leeward lalands — Ge^al 
mcreaae of 5% to 7% announced »n wa^es of textfle worketn 

m New England a^tmg more than 125 ooo p«ra^~ 
Icdaiuj) beats Wales to Rugby football at Beaast by xa 
putotato <1. 



^ BUiRY OS EVENTS Ap 

iBta tte IhUiftgfe#» Immigretion fall i car baaidits la l^arfe, and BeiIkms kdled alter a mege with 

i^ilitv to: read aod •wnte i ovnditioa of eutraace Cliot9yde<Roi, aeaU Pans — U S Ana^ bmmh 

laiotrs. paBiedtoXJ S Senate. pest BjUMti feavta Saa FianiMCo toi MesK^a P*c&c 

so Fnaich bwr ^ La Fraaoe of Uie Compagus poets to lemovoAiaencan atiaeaa The 50th an&tvee»ry 

rote TruustianUgue sails fconi Havre on ber maiden ^^KmixhsgOf Vsssar CoUe^e celoknSed tn Pooghkee^iNe, 
voyage— Dr de-LiAacs HuagaiMSi Mmj^er of Finaoce, N \ 

becomes. Prime Minister — U S &wwte urgei tnstiea wAh ap. yuan Shih.^i opens the Advrsory Council In Pe 
maritime powers iMWjdmg for safety at sea —.B" S House kmg—M Vednnes French airman sentmsly injured near 
of Representatives passes measure remirmg report of fipijtiay.«ur Sane — Enquiry ord red by U S Senate into 
coatnbutioss and expenditures for eandioatm iae Pres coBtributions and dtsbuisonents in Fresideatml campaigna 
and \ice-PrM — Cydone* m Alabwna, Georgia lUiBotsand oi i^oawd *908 

Indiana cause death of nearly a hundred pemons — Final 50 xhe eecond raiding of the Home Rule Bill la moved 
tie ior Football Assocnition Cup pkyed at Crystal Prdace by Mr "ft inston Churchril in the British House of Com 
results m draw tnora — Liverpool shipping stnke Settled — bhip bu Idmg 

32 German Reichstag begms debate dpon Bekoice trdte breaJu g out at Hambuig — Ckea a enqu ry begun 

Bills — The Archbishopof Canterbury apedka at Carnarvon in London Mr Dickinson and Assessor — The 

against \^elsb Church Disestabkahoicmt — ^Mr A T Bal steamer Te-cas strikes a mine in the GuU ot Smjma and 
lour appointed Clifford Viestbury at Glasgow — ^Fuitier sinks with a lo s oi 6&ines — Count Bei ht Id spe ks on 
French reinforcements enter Fes? order restored — U S 1 prKignrelafaons in the Hu pganao Delegation Committee — 
Senate pas es b II granting mdependent tobacco companies Roymist raid ntto Portugal occurs at Moncao — Suit 
an app^ from decree of Federal Ctremt Court approving brought in St Paul Minn for dissolutKwi of Intemat 
dissolut on of IVibaccQ Trust — £astem U b A. ra Iroad Harvester Co — Arbitral on agreement signed in N Y 
locomotive engineers who voted (Apnl 13) to stnke then City between employers and railway engineers <see April 
demands for wage mere se and better working conditions 2s 23 aadHov 24,) 
having been refused Mar as accept t^sr of mediation May — 

made by U S Commissioner NedI and Judge l^app i Porte decades to te-opai the Darfanelles to shipping 
(Stse April 13 30 Nov 24 ) — Bntisfa Admiralty s scheme for reorganising the Fleet 

23 Turkish Govaument replies tp i^iwers enquiry as into six battle squad ons announced — C mmitt e for 
to whether they would terminate the war with Italy that enquiring into the hours and conditions of 1 b c to an 
they could only accept mediation if the sov ereigu rights of and W r house boj^B appointed b> British Home Secretao 
Turkey were maintained and Italy evacua.ted Tripoli — — Tailors of the % est End London strike for an increase 
The Home Rule Bill is accepted ft® Insh N ationaliBt of wages and better workshops —Race for Two Thousand 
ContenUoa at Dublin — Biff for Via DisBatabbskmwt and Gitmcas won at Newmarket by Sweeper H — Massachu 
Disendowment of the Church in W ales introduced into the s tts presidenGal primaries re ult in tie b tween Tail 
Bntish House of Commons by Mr Mckenna — Insuranjce and Roosevelt — First of the two French fleets provided by 
Act Amendrt«nt League holds fimt mefeUng tn London— the Navy Law of March 3 fuUj comm as oned — U S 
Russian Atnbassador at ConstanGnople hands to the Porte Secretarv of State Knox issues report which shows that 
E wntten protest against the closing of the Dardanelles — Japan is not attempting to control Magdalena Bay Lower 
Itdians take possession of the island of Stampalia ne r CabM^i — Mississippi leiee at Tor ras La breaks 
Crete — Arabs attack the Italian force land] g at Bn 2 Titanic enquiry opened n London under presi 
Keininesh Tripoli and are repulsed fvith much loss —Offer tfeacy of Lord Mersey —Afghan tnb 1 rsing at Kbost 
of mediat on made bv U S Comoussioner Neitt and Judge Mangals and Jadraus rebel against the local Gov ernor and 
knapp accepted the railroads fsee April 30} besiege him m Matun — Post Office appror nation bill 

S4- The bremea on the W hite Star }iner C»yTn|)ie ooo 000) passed by U S House of Kep esentati es 

refuse to sail owing to dissatisfaction with the pro ision including autbonaation for establishment of p red po t — 
of boats the vessd is detained at Southampton — The «;tr ke begins on Chicago new paper owned by WiUiam R 
imni ters of the Four Tow rs demand that the Anglo* Hearst 

BAgiaw loan to China ifhaff be ciwvcdled — Ratiffcation by 3 State Srckriess Insutaace Commvt^ec of British 
the United States Seriate of the Deciaration of London Medical Associat on issue pledge to m mbers to resign U 
igog — Lord Methuen speaks at -Capo Town on Iiapenal ccmiract work uni as Association d mands. axe met by ti e 
Defence on the eve of his departure irma South Africa — Govemnient — \ Rembrandt belong ng to Lord Fever h m 
M Joum assistant Chief of ^ Pans Detective Service, IS sold to Mr Frick of the U S for £$ 00 — Italians 

skot de^ whilst endeavourmg to arrest motor-car bandits capture Lebda near Tnpoh — Ben al Chamber of Com 

25 Inauguratiroi of the bew Campaiule of St Mark s merce protests against change of the Indian cap tal to 
Venice— Hie EdueatiiHi in Single School Areas Bill with- Delhi.— Action for damages brought m the High Court 
drawnfromtheStaadmgComnMtteeof the House of Com londonbythe Pisagua against the Oceana decided 
mOBs —Major GmerH E C Bethune becomea Director agamst the latter — Railways ent r ng Chicago grant 
Genonl of the Bntish Tomtonal Force — Pres Taft fre^ht handlers half wage me ase demanded 

speaks in Mass against Mr Roosevelt — Debate 00 Ute 4 Itahan occupy Rhodes —Trial of the Olympic 
Gifnoan Defence BiUsjb the Reiehsteg concluded —Debate seamen at FortsnwuUi for mutiny results i» verdict of 
s the Russian Duma on the shoot ng of stnkos on the Lena guilty but no penalty is imp ed — French col mn 
goldfields Siberia — Death at Folkertone erf Mr JiKtm attacked near Mekmez by Moroccan tribesmen — Rioting 
McCarthy aged 81 —'Sixteenth anmial art Mhibition opens la L»baD. m cannettion w th textile u orkeis tnks 
at Carhegie Institute Pittsbare Pa, CbadesSim s pamt 6 Mr As with addresses a Scottish deputaGon on 
mg Pastoreila awarded medal of the first class HotnoRnle all round — Gennan Emperor calls conference 

26 Memorial service at St. Margarets Westminister mBerliu to consider the safetv of sea go ng passengers — Mr 
for the American victllBs of Hie Xitamc d^Kter — Rry ce s conduct a British Ambassador at Wash ingtoo s 
Vciyage of the (BymjMC abandoned owing to refusal of defended m Bntidi House of Common by S r E Geev 
the firemen and sailors to sail — Field-MMsfcal S a William — Royal Acaefeay esdubiGon opens at Burlington House 
Nicholson appointed a menfber of tte Committee of Lond^ —Duke and Duchess of CoBoaught start on a tour 
Imperial Dcfente Londwi — ■Btaft ordinance issued at thmugh Canada,— Employers Uability and Workmens 
Saljsbuiy Rhodesia, abobshtog tn^ by jniym the ca« of Compensation bill passed by U B Senate 

senous crunes mvohnng woe dMeraiciS — M Sazonoff 7 King George leaves London fer inspection of the 
Russian Foreign Minister speaks Sa the Duma on foreign Fleet -Browning centenarj eelebmtions in London — 
affaus P & O shipping strike threatened m London — 

27 GenerM Lyautey appomted first Ftmieh Resident Maryland presidential priatanes show small majority 
Ceneral in Morocco — Mr Roosevelt speaks fa Mass for Mr Roosevelt —New antityphoid serum submitted 
asamst. Pres Taft — The Persian Govt makes a seiws to Fteach Academy of Sciences by Metchnikoff and 
of arrests on suspicion of members of the late Mej^ — Broughton AlCock-"Mt A Cbatnbcrlain ispcjffis ag^m-t 
Committee on Banking and Currency <rf U S House of Home Rule bill hi Bnush parbament 
Rcpre«ntatlve$ begins eneruiry into money trust "its 8 P & O shipping strike in London av oted — Sale of 
powers having been ejroressly odarged Apau 25 —Owing Wertheuncr collection at Christie s m London — Mr u 
to protests from U S Great Britain France and Germany LlOTWHyn rie«ed AR A— Riotiiw among miners ro an 
China disced contract fo^ a Belgi^ loan of £10 ooo 000 — tbradte coal dbtriet of Pentovlvaiua -—New medicinal 
German toattfesTiip, “KSnig Wbert launcted at Dai^ trcateteiit Of esnoet IS submitted by D» Greada of Agram 

28 The Cretett DfeputSes so Athens roe arrested on board to the Pari* Academy of Medicme — Bieak-down of the 
the PefOToaneSus" oy the British atnisM Mmwra^aad Minitn^jn Wage Act m Sooth Wales owing to refusal of 
taken to Suda Bay —Arrival at rlysaonth of the survivois mmo's to accept award —Fighting ra Albania results m 
of the crew of the TitnmeC"— Bonnot chief of the motot loss oC« to TUtkisb troops and i ? to rebeli^ 



Ma»9-j» BIARY op events 4912 x»b 

a Home Rate Bfll (iJeland) p&sses Mcgnd nadmg ui GotmmHijD^SBrtwstliwaltaAteree^rtnBlQc-H^ 

3sh HeiB« Ol ComiBcnS by ji-a. wt« t» ^jr — Ccamt <rf M Geargim Louis F^«ii*Jifl>baM«dOTl»St.B«tf3:rijo« 

\ on. W oiff Mettemich resigns his post MGernfanAmbasaa. —MasseBets ep»&, “Dtih ^teicJiOtte 5kv 

dor to toBdiHi and te ducceedett ^ Baron Mamhall vtm London —Turkish gatnsoa ntaiodaffSaBrnte— feMena 
Biebersteiii — Fusion of National Co^rvatm anS W Debs of Jnch^Msammated the Aaaiencao 

Liberal Vnioaist Council tmdiac of N^KHud Wmeimt Pmideticy Iv ^n eculud NatimiaLCa^^Httsiii.’tVitliiiTBind. 

Association iA Consers^iv* and I^MrU Untoniflt Organi Seidel as \ ice ptresidehi 

sationa nnnotuaced m LoMOn.— Tfl« <rf Tom Mann at iS Resienatuni oi South African IJnihii; Fwat^ Mm* 
Manchester for mcitmsr-soWicrs to mutiny ends in sentence ister Mr 81^ — Sid Mohammed Hiba soac o£ Mai iMnin 
of sir months imgtiaeiunent m second diviSKm — Xjag becomes l^etendor to -Sikanate ot Mar<nCOi'*-Banway 
Ge<wge takes a trip in asubmaime ' — Committee to enquire accident in Paris 13 killed 43 injured — >JaphSe8« cruiser 
mt) sal* erf patent ttedici^ meets in London— Socialist Ko»^ aadU S,battledi 4 » Te’sas thetwoh^viest 
disturban e tn Fnissikn diet ends in expukton ot Herr knd most ooweiful cruisers yet built are lajiiBched at 
Borrfiardt — River and Harbor approwration bill phased BarrOu m f^ess,. Lancashire and lierepcrt News \a 
by the U b Senate wthamendmerote ($54 000 000) respectively —U S House of Eejaesealatives cnlasgee 

o British Board ot Trade refiij] tions far uaempiay porem of oommittee m^estigateig “Maaey Trust — 
mentin urance issued —South Wales Miners Council call Petition filed fiy U S Djsinct AtBcamey at New York 
a gener^ conference to consider deasK®B of the District nst Herman Siekkem aM others to break up aJieged 
Wages Board*— Miss Malecta a British subject com Cofiee Trust — At Wilkesbarte anthracite Buneweukers 
deraned at Warsaw/ to four years penal servitude for ratify wage agreement in conventioB imd decide to retani 
belonging to the Polish Socialist Party a rcvoluticmary to work {see May no) 
rganisation — Bbilart a coppersroiUi Bentenced at ip Aeroplane -accident at Auneebtiry Wilts results in 

Leipaig to 4 jears ^na! servitude for betrayal of naval death of onespect tor — Town of Melville inundated 
secrete ^Mr Bonar Law speaks at PrlninBe League annual by breaking of levee- on Atcbaialaya tivet goo persoon 
demonstration in Albert Halt Loitdmi ob UnKHiist Pros- rendered homeless 

peCts — ^Amalgamation announced ol two London Liberal so Yepnm Persian Chief of Plaice, killed in -action 
TOpers the Datly And M&mtHg Leader — Legislative after -gainmi a victory over MugaUal-^ &dtan near 
Executive and Judicial appropriation bill abolishing Coda Hamattan — ^Pnnce George of Cumberland killed m motor 
merce Court and mak ng other changes passed by U S accident at Fnesack m Germany — Esnetr Malatesta an 
House of Representatives anarchist sentenced in London to three m-onths imprison 

II S uth Wales mmers decide t( boycott District ment fotpubbshing a libel ad recommend ed for ex prabioii 
W ages Bad — Battle between Mexican Federal troops —Sentence oa Tom Mann syndicahst leader reduced by 
and rebels at TmrreoD — Pres Taft signs general pension Home Secretary from 6 months to 2 moistha —Sate of the 
bill {passed by U S Congress) increasing the roll nearly Dollfus collection -of drawings in Pans — Report of the 
f 6 00 ^ annualh Lonmer Committee made to U S Senate. — Tuiktsb 

13 Mr F E Snuth speaks aramst second reading of Council of Muuaters d«ide to expel all Italians from Tur 
Welsh Church Disestablisnment BiU m British House of key cKcept artisans, widows and orphans and members of 
Commons — E \ B Iisher English airman and Mr religious otd r — Anthracite miners and operators sign 
V L Mas n American passenger killed at BrooWands new agreenaent at Pnitadelphia 

Surrey — Italian war hip se e alands of PiskopI N sero 21 Debate in British Housuof Cconnons on Board of 
K li mo Lero and P tmos — Pres T ft appeals to the Trade s reguiat ons for lifesaving at sea.— K ng George 
worn n of Califom a to v ite for bm m the pr s dentaal op ns new building erf tie Royal Society of Medicine in 
primaries— U S Senat s am odnents to measure London — Mr Bc*iar Liw speaks £rt Glasgow on Tanff 
provid ng for direct electron of U ^ 3 t rs accepted fy Reform —London tightermen strike Bntish Govt appo nts 
House — Anti Russian not at Lemberg — Budget Com Court of Inquiiy und r Sir Edward Clarke.^ — Mmers 
m ttee of Germ n Reichstag adopt ISavy Law Amendm nt Federation National Conference meets in London to rec »vc 
B 11 — Ge man Emperor m private con emtion with reports on fixing of own mom wage in different d stneta — 
Burgomaster of Strassburg th catena to suppress const Name of the Society of Knwhts Ba Irelor is by Liar 
tution ol Alsace Lorra ne and mcorporat those provmcev George s command changed to Impenal Soc ety of Knii^hts 
with Prussi —Fighting at Djakova in Albania — Strike of — -M Crwabes Belgian airmail flies across the Cbann I 
workers in gold mines at Waihi N Zealand begins and baik without afightlng in Eogland -~Germaii Defence 
owing to a aispute between two rrv a] labour organisations Bills are paj^sed by the Reichstag — Itahans ocoiq^ island 
14 Kmg George goes to Aldershot to pend a few days of Cos 
with his Army —Mr Balfour speaks in British House of »■’ PreMdential primaries in Ohio show decKa e 
Commons against Welsh Church Bill —Gamier and \ ajlet majonly for Mr Roosevelt —Trial of Mis Pankhuist and 
French motor-^ar high aymen are hot after bmng Mr and Mrs Pethick Lawrence for coospiracy m cott- 
besieged by the ppl ce w th dynamite — Clajrton bill pro- nection with the London suffragist raitte results in sentences 
h b ting issumg of injunctions without noDcc passed by of p months imprisonment in the second diiisirai. — 
U S House olRep esentaDies 244 to 31 Count Tissa elected Pyesident of the Hungarian Chamber 

1 9 Death Of King Frederick Mil of Denmark m Ham after a violent scene — Australian cricket e 3 e\ en at Lort. a 
burg —Mr Asquith speaks m Br trah House of Commons beat M C C Wid Gn und by $ wickets — Gannan Reichstag 
on W elsh Chu ch B U — Mr W inston ChurchUl announce adjourns tiH November after violent debate prov<A»d by 
Suppien entary Na al Estimate and speaking at a public Socialist attacks on the Emperor —Death at Monte Carlo 
dinner states that tie e will be an increase in naval per of Count Osten ^cken for Vj v^re Russian Ambassador 
annel — Trial of Mr and Mrs Pethick Lawrence and Mrs m Berbn — ^Two Calcutta constables convicted of torturing 
PanLhur t n charees of conspiracy begins at Central prisoners to extiact confessions —IntematKaml Flower 
Cnmjnal Court London — Ctu forma presidential pH Show opens in London —Provision in Amrt apprapnatioti 
m nes result m a large majonty for Mr Roosevelt — Loan bdl adopted by contetence comm ttee of U S Seriate and 
negot ations between the Sue Nations banks and China House whirii would make Maj<»-General Wood U S 
conclude 1 — Austrian Premier Count Stnrgkb threatened Armv metig^ible as Chief of Staff*— Measure pJaeing so- 
with blmdne s and temporarily superseded by Min ster of caUed FrmrLandG pndM jtrrMidiction of Phi^pme Govern 
the Intenor Baron von Hemold — ^Foreign policy debate ment pasied by U S Honrio «$ ReirfrseHtatives —A 
in British House df Lords —Fighting at Lhasa between murderer ip Utah e ecuted by shootmg 
Ch n =e and Tibetans — Death of OeacraJ Jara Dictator 33 Count Berchtold AusblaR Renucr arrives m Beifan 
of Fata|na> from Januaw to July iptr on a vidt — Gesendsti^eoffreight handlers m the U nited 

16 Welsh Church. Bill passes second reading in British States begute — London lightermen s wtnke treads to Ml 
House of Commons by 348 votes to 67 — ^Mr Horatio transport workers coamected with tie docks — Hungarian 
BottomTo {Liberal M P fdr Hackney) re^ns his seat in General Strike m sopport of univet'iftf suffrage beams with 
Parliament — United States submanne Geo wrecked off noting iirvtflving tnuch foss of life — M Paul DesHiamd 
Long Pent N J — New Zealand Arbitration Court fines riected Presirfent of French Char^bm’ of Deputies m place 
Builders & Contractors Union at Auckland £60 for c« of M BiAsknk— Two battalions of Ametican Maimes 
denng a strike — Provramai fenera! Action m Quebec despatcjred to Cuba to protect AtnetfeaB interests — The 
re^ts m large Liberal majonty — Resignation Of Mr “Impemte- of the Hambura Amenea IraCv the iapsest 
John Murray Premier of Victoria be fg succeeded by Mr liner yet fcnfft bunched at ftamba^ by the Geitnaw 
» A Watt — Agnciritural approf^tlon bill a/th EmpMor— News ‘ot the tauflesw rsi olotioiaiy 

$ 000 noo added to House estimates passed by U S party a successes m Ka^hgana — /Ven W G Bumowh 
Senate ArchdKscon of BlrfiniuteoB^ appoiirted Bishi^ of Traitov-* 

17 Bills mtroduced m Bntish House of Conunons fot Panama Canal b 3 l atfmitllng' Amencatmwned Stupe ftee 
control of the feeble jntndtd — I>eba 1 :e m Rcicbstag on tbe and ewdudmg owned by railroads by tfcs 
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tenwlBttMifaa A«si»Wy fct Uusvaie to admit 

to lotoroaUwial Coasts* «{ 

SfcJEdtKard OaifcT^s --South adsMyby''^^ 
malts in «him of Mr H Monson (Lftwpd) by ma|omy 
<d s<t% b^ag » M&iction of over 3 000 ~Fuith« itwiss’ in 
Bnd^p^ “1 connectiMi with gMieral 
Lyautey arrives at- Fra attd ts met by tbo Suitab s rejtte- 
soitativo £1 Mxdtn. — Fimcxal oi 
Denmark — Research Hospitai opeaed at Catatwidge Eag 
land —Canada and Australia win large gold uedak for 
fruit at lotemational Flower Sbov JUmdon — ^Partial 
settlmneBt of Londim taikns stt^e. — Eamre Day cde 
bratnd throughout British Empire.— Mrs PaiAhurat and 
Mr and Mrs Pethtch Lawrence suoSragtsts convicted of 
conspiracy granted special pnsim pnviMes — U S Gov 
mmieat proceediDgs amnst Co^ee Thrust m^uo in Federal 
DKtnct Court, New York — ^Demachy art sale <^ns in 
Pans —At genexal Methodist conference m Minneapohs 
Minn tbe last ei the eight new Amencan bishop are 
elected! — Board td Estimate i^tproves the new Subway 
sy^m m New York City — Edson J C hambedm appointed 
president of Grand Trank Railway Company of Capada 

as Count Bucbtold Austrian Premier received fey the 
German Emperor at Potsdam — Fei attacked by Moorish 
tnbeanen —Rioting occurs at Lisbon m ccainection with 
tna! of Portuguese poi tical pnsoners — Anglo Latin E^hi 
b bon opened m London —Eight hundred Enflidi school 
children visit Paris as guests of the Fans Municmality, to 
take part in musical competition — ^Eteut von Schlichting 
German airman killed at Johannisthal —£1 000 coo given 
by Mrs Walter Russell Hall for relief of poverty in Austral 
la — Nine United States war vess^ ordered to a^emble at 
Key est for possible service in Cuban watMS — Americans 
warned by revolutionafy leader ^pata to leave Mexico 
City 

36 Demonstration of London transport workers on 
strike held in Tndalgar Seiuare London 

37 Rntish -Govt afford police protection fiw unloading 
and transport of food to Ceoti^ markets of London — 
Turkey obtmns asseirt of British Govt to appmotment of 
five British officers as members of the directorate of her 
European gendarmerie — Rioting occurs in Cyprus betn een 
Greeks and Tuiks — Mr John Boraston appomted pnne pal 
agent of United Conservative and Ub al Unionist parties 
ol Great Bntain — Cuba mimmed by Ptes Taft that mobil 
ising of Amencan fleet at Key Vkest does not mean inter 
venticm. — Amendment to Naval appropriation bill apph 
mg eight-hour law to mining of eotf i^5l by navy adopts 
by U S House of Re{Hrescntatives 

g Sir Edward Clarke reports to the Local Government 
Board on the strike of london transport wmkers the 
Govt mvrtes both parties to a omfeience — Cmmaittee of 
Inquiiy of the U S Senate isaoe report on the sinking of 
the Xitanic — Ccmierencc bidween committees oi the 
Churdi of Scotland and the United Free Church with 
regard to Scottsh Church Reunion agreed upon — Fire in 
a cinean^ogn^ theatre at \illa Real ^ain So killed — 
Austraiiua cucket efeven beat South Africa at Manchester 
by an inning and 88 runs — Fee attacked by Moroccan 

tribesmen who ehtaio an entrance into the city but are 
repulsed- — 700 U S marines landed at Guantanamo Cuba 
— Navri appropnatum bill {R119000000) without pro- 
vision for mew battleahips, passed by the U S House of 
Representatives 

30 London shipowners r^use Govt- s invitation to meet 
the transport workers kl confermce — New Jersigr presi- 
dential pronuies give a larw majon^ f«r Mr Roosevelt 
—Lord Kitchener vistU Malta brom £ni>t to confer with 
Mr Asquith and Mr Winston Cfmrcbiir <» dqfeace prob- 
lems 

30 Turkisl patrol attacked at Kalodere m Albania 3 
kiUed smissing — ^ItahansbembaFdS<-almiov«,oearSmyr 
na owing to kflbng of two Italian aaiiora by Turks — Pott 
<d London Authority vefase Govt s invttat»n to meet the 
Uanspiwt workers m eoBference — N W Norfolk by-dec 
(aim sesuRs m return of Mr Hemmerde (Liberal) by 
leducnl majority of — Fighting at Smina near Fe^ 

tdiek repdacd —Lord KitebeneFs first report on Egypt 
tamed— dDeatb <d Mr WBbur ft ngbt ainnaa aged 43 — i- 
Genpaan Smpwor unveils a monument at Brandenburg to 
tiiA Frederick I and aocaks <m Geraian Unity — 

Sir WiSrfd Inuner igieaka on Recqnocity at a banquet at 
Montreal — ►Wrflf Fertaln a opera, “^The Jewels of the 
Madonaa pofmned «t Covent Guden TneatK London 
—University M Loadott appoint a Coomuttre to coosider 
the question a suitabie site —Carcaao art sale begins m 


Pena. — Steel bai, passed by the Houbc Jafl s© hi jessed 
by U S benate wt^ an ameodment repealing Canadun 

^ L<mdonti»a8port workers widemplwetssawfer with 
Mmi^en at Home (^ce but decline to meet each other — ' 
British TrMsury midies a provisiosal ^nt of £30 000 to 
Welsh National Library tnuldiag fund*— Greek Minister 
of Finsuce, M Dimitrakopoulos resigns owing to the 
foKibleexcnisioafrotn the Cnamberat Athmisi^ the Cretan 
duties — ^eenirtacbt gallery at the Hague closed to the 
wolic — Strike m waiters la New \ ork becomes «ne|^ — 
Turkish patrol attacked in Albama four killed —House 
bill for en eight hour day on all govertiment Contoact work 
passi^byU S Sraiatc' conference report upiui Agncultusal 
^propnartoB biU rejected 

1 King Ferdioand of Bulgaria v isita Emperor of Austna 
at Vienna — <2ueen and Prince ConsMt of Holland visit 
Pans and are welcomed by French Pres — British Admiralty 
announce that Malta will be maintained as a naval base — 
Italian Ejects ordered to leave Chios —Mr Redman 
British instructor to the Shereefian aimv killed m fighting 
at Fez —Mr F^conra Madan appointed Bodley s Libra 
nan at Oxford —Rioting at N V in connection with wait 
era rtnke — Cunard huer Carmaoia seriously damaged 
by fire at Liverpool — Cretmi deputies endeavour to force 
an entrance into the Chamber at Athens and a e repulsed 
Chamber prorogue UU October i — P lan Govt tro ps 
enter Kernanshab and the pretender Salar-ed Dowleh 
takes flight — Ljeut Stille and Herr Buchstatt r German 
airman killed at Bremen — Ruby a mechanic killed while 
flying with Collardeau (French airman) at Juvisy — Philip 
Patmelee American airmanj kill d at North Yakima 
Vrashington — Scotland wnu, mternat golf match at West 
ward Ho Devon — Legislativ Exemtive and Judicial 
appropriation bill ehmmaUng radical pro nsions 01 House 
IS reported m U S Senate — tfS toanaport Buford 
arrives at San Francisco having brought 364 Am ncan 
refugees from Meiacan to Californian ports. 

3 Belgian elections turning on school question re ultm 
Clerical victory 

3 Albanians attack Turkish troora m Ipek and are 
repulsed — Hungarian Premier Dr tie Lukacs refuses to 

Iter Army BilL— Widen I brary bequeathed to Harvard 
L niversity —Great fire at Stamboul destroys four mosques 
seven schools and over i 000 houses — V is tmg German 
warship received by Pres Taft m Hampton Roads USA 

4 Transport Workers Federation of Great Biitam 
resolve on a national strike unless the London demands a e 
granted — Mr Brace Ism y g ves e deo e b lor the 
' Titanjc Inquiry Commission in London — London 
tailors atnke ends — Canada resolv to jo n m the celebra 
turn of a hundred years of Anglo Amer can pe ce — «:tnkc 
Hots at Oviedo Spam one person kUed — Hungarian 
Chamber after scene of disorder accepts Army Bill — U S 
battleship Arkansas d maged oS coast of Ma me — R ot 
mg in Brtgium over result of elect ons 

5 Mr Llovd George makes a sUtement in Br t di House 
of Commons w tb regard to Transport W< rke s strike — 
Amencan mannes landed in Cuba and a div k on of the 
Amencan fleet sent to Cuban waters — $outh Dakota 
Presidential pntnanes show a majority for Mr Roose 
.veil — Suit filed in U S District Court in N 1 City against 
Fnnce Line Lamport R Holt Line Hamburg AmericaD 
Lane and Hamburg South American Line as a combina 
tion contrary to Sherman Act — Scene m Hungarian 
Chunbet, exposition e pelled by pidice and m their 
absence Gmmt Tis a s majority pass Army Bill — ^a! of 
Jacques-Doucet Collection in Pan — Huth Library Sale 
at Sotheby s, London — Race for tbc Derby at Epsom won 
by Mr Raphael’s Tagalie — Fighting between Turkish 
patrol and Bulganan troops near Egn PaJanka od Bulgarian 
irontier —Parcel post con ention between USA and Re 
pubhc of Panama airaed at W a hington D C 

fi Sultan Mulai mafid of Morocco leaves Fra under 
French protection, (see Aug 13)— Cobalt Ontario Canada. 
desUoyed by fire— Hundred Yeara Ago” costume ball 
at the Albert Hall London. — U S Repubhean National 
Conmuttee meets in Chicago elects Victor Rosewater chair 
man and votes for prubbe hearings on contents — Mount 
Katmai. Alaska m violent enmtion, 

7 M Kovaca Hungarian Deputy fires at Count Tisza 
un the Htutganan Paruament and then shoots himself — 
French Govt a Electoral Reform Bill submitted to a Com 
mittee of Chamber of Xieputies — King Fecdinaad of 
Bulgaria arrives in Potsdam on a visit to German Emperoi 
—Mr John Ball at Westward Ho Devon wms Bnt sh 
Amateur Golf Championahip for the 8th time — Bagdad 
Railway R^rt for 1911 pubbshed — Strike of Boston 
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DIARY OF events 1912 




/Mass ) cw wortera results in notiM — Exp^tm of mw 
der ma^zme at Wdlersdorf aeaxWiw" 

14 aad injuKs roo persons -~Mr A l*e a Wlute St»j^ 
Traffic BiU m Bntjsh House of Ccanmons adopted by Uie 
Govt— U S Si;«>reme Court holds that raSways cannot 
carry nulaay suppbea {coal espeoa%> at rates cheaper 
than those charifed to pubhc-A/ S SapubUcan Natioa&l 
Comta ttee m Oicago dec^ fir^ aa cemtMts 
come before rt i** favour oi the deJegatea loc Taft —The 
Ohio and Minoearta US battleships, arrive aiGuno 
tanamo Cuba —Rajcc tor The Oaks at Epsom -won by 
Mr J P att s Mii:ska -u 

8 French submanne bead^miaiie sunk near Cher 
bourg by battleship St Louis 2t drowned — Ban of 
Cro t a M de Cav 1 shot at byL JaUtch a law student 
atAgram M deHervoitch his^mpanion anda gendarme 
IQ rtally hurt ^see Aug iij— Italians attack Zanzur 
Tripoli and inflict hea y losses on Turks —King Nicbol 9 
of Montenegro V sits the Emperor of Austria at V lenna — 
king George reviews the National Reserve Troops m Hyde 
Park London — A nal Ilerby at Hendon EnglaiuLwon 
by F Hamel —V isseur Belgian airman killed whilst flying 
as a passes er at Rbeims — Forty eight Taft delegates are 
seated by R publican National Convention —Memorial 
to Ch istopher Columbus unv iled at Washington D C 

0 Hospit^ Sund y in Loodon King George and Queen 
Mary attend St Paul s Cathedral — Kimmerbng French 
a rman With a passenger Toun t killed at Mounnelon le 
Grand— Aeral race Ber) n to V lenna begins —Visiting 
German battleship squadron anchors in Hudson riv« N \ 

10 Lord Lore^ am re gws Lord ChaJvcellorship of Great 
Bt tain and su ceed d by L d Haldane — Br tish House 
of Comm ns pa ses the se ond reading of the W hitc Slave 
Traffic BilL — ^London Transport W orkers negot at ona 
w th employers break down andanat otial strike is declared 
— Miss M letka is pardoned W the Tsar but prt^ibited 
from 1 1 iting Russia for life — Gennan Navy League holds 
12 th annual meeting and is addressed by Admiral von 
Koe ter on need for met as d activ it> and inadequacy of 
Navy Law — Renewed dis rdcr m Hunganan partament 
— Berlin \ en a aerial race won by H H rth German air 
man —General strike of seamen at Ha% re delays sail ngof 
Iner La France —Russian troops enter Kashgar to 
maintain mrder amongst revolutionary Ch nes — Confer 
ence rep rt on Army app opnation bill legislating General 
Wood out of offi e as Chief of StaB i 3 adopted by U S 
S n t — U S Sup erne Court adjourns 

1 1 Transport W orkers order for nat onal strike obeyed 
at Mancbe te B stol Plymouth Southampton and 
Sw nsea — hir Rufus Isaacs K. C Attorney General be 
conies a member of the British Cabinet — M Horatio 
Bottomley is djudicated bankrupt — Hythe by-election 
res It in return of S r P Sa soon (Unionist) by major ty 
of 1718 — Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the Bnt 
L.h Empire opened n London by Mr Asquith — The Regent 
of Persia leave Teheran for Europe — Committee of 
Hungarian House of Magnate adopt Army B il by 29 

tes to *4 — Ha\ re Seamen s strike spreads to Calais and 
Brest — U S <;«iate otes against an apprcmnation for 
Cooimerce Court — TJ s Dis-tnct Court at Toledo fines 
Hocking \ alley Ry Co $42 000 and Sunday Creek Coal 
Co $20 000 for rebating — Nearly 90 miles of levees m 
Louisiana break — Lieut L W Hazelhur t Jr USA 
and A 1 W ish a prof ssion I aviator killed at army avia 
tion b Id CoU ge Park Md 

Col J E B Seely becomes Secretary of State for 

at in the Bnti h Govt — Mr Austin ChamDerlam moves 
a vote of censure m British House of Commons on the 
Home Secretary fMr McKenna) for refusing police protec 
tirni to a party of free labourers at Purfleet It is rejected 
by 337 1 otes to 60 —Demonstration of 13 000 men in the 
Albert Hall and Hyde Park again t W elsh Church BDl 
speeches by Mr Bonar Law and the Archbishops of York 
and Canterbury — Bunyan copy of Fote 3 Book of 
Martyrs sold to Mr Pierprnt Morgan for £« 000 — U S 
Senate adopt an amendment to Legi lative Executive 
and Judicid app opnation bill repealing law creating 
Coiomerce Court — -Kepubhean Nat onal Committee de 
cides contests fr im Anzona Cabfornla Louisiana Michi 
gan and Missksinpi n favour of Taft delegates Roosei elt 
announces that his platform will favour woman s suSrage 
— Count Tisza has Special audience w th the Emperor 
Francis Jos^h who praises his conduct as Pres of the 
Chamber — England defeats S Africa in cncket at Lord s 
London by an innings fij runs — Lmd Heneage s 
moUoo. m House of Lords to postpone operation of tic 
Insuruice Act untd 1913 negatv ed without divisKms 

13 Arab attack pn Lebda TrtpoH repulaed wiHi heavy 
!(«$.— Mr Balfour speaka on Home Rule at Pre^on — 


Eight Suffragist women grrested m Bubhn qp a charge of 
window breaking — Ctawmtteeof Inquiry at Cberbmxzg m- 
Ui loss M submarme yelnd^Bluure capL of battle- 
ship Sl Louis — Kiioat vaiW tn ^(^wnistim 

r^iorted to be aubsi^ng — Kidff pewi^sqiezs puldi^ midt 

jCTia amvea » LoiBS^wt^ 5 ier letease 

from Russian prison. — U 5 House R^resmitatrves votes 
$2 S 000 amnopnatioD for Preasdent s traveuing expenoH — 
Mounts Katmai Redoubt and Himnna Alaska, in eruption 
— Stnke riots in Penh AmboXiN J at Amencan Smelting 
and Refining Co s works — Decree facd in C S CirciHt 
Court at Wilmington Del ordering dissolution of £l 
DuPont de Nemours Powd« Co. before December — Con 
f nencetep^ on Amiy appromiatm bill accspled by U S 
House of Representatives— Visiting German batOesliiP 
squadron leaves N Y —13 contests decided m favour of 
Roosevelt delegates by Republican National Committee 

14 King George s birthday celebrated offiually through 
out British Empire —Birthday honours include 4 peerages 
9 barooetaes and as knighthoods — Mr ^jVaUer Long abd 
Sir Edward Carson addrres national Home Buie protest 
meetuig at the Albert Hall London — Memonal presented 
to Home Secretary signed by over 100 members of BntisJs 
House of Commons asking lor ist division treatment foe 
suffragist prisoners-— French force leaves Fez for Sef ru — 
Chinese troops mutiny at Tsmanlu— Dr Robert Bai 
awarded £3 000 damages in London for libel by Dr Bash 
ford m the course ol ent asms on bis cancer treatment 
publish^ m AnHsh lied\cal Jouftmi —Republican Nation 
al Committee decides contests in Okalahoma and Tennessee 
1 Q favour of Taft delegates 

rs- Theodore Roosevelt arrives in Chicago to take per 
sonal leadership of his adherents who are trying to nonu 
nate bun for tie Presidency in Republican National Con 
vention — Republican National Committee seats 26 Taft 
delegates and 4 Roosevelt delega tes from Texas but decides 
ail Virmma and Washin^oa contests for Taft delegates — 
SloanO Laboratory fpby ics) of k ale University is dedicated 
—Hungarian Rouse of Magnates adopts Anny Bill by i 74 
to 33 — New Portuguese Ministry formed under Dr Duarte 
Leite — Fighting at Bu Sceifa near Misurata Tnpob over 
disembarcat on of an Italian Expeditionary Corps so Arabs 
killed 2 Italians killed 0 wounded 

16 French Aerial Derby begias — Railway accident 
at Malmstatt Sweden no killed (i Englishman) 14 injured 

17 Fran hise and Registration Bill introduced into 
British House of Commons by Mr J A Pease — Mr 
McKenna British Home Secretary announces that the 
Anarchist Malatesta will not be expelled after tmpr son 
ment — Tang Shao-yi Chmese Premier announces bis 
intention to resign — New Cretan Govt formed —Pies 
Taft vetoes Army appropr ation bill passed by U S Coo 
gresB — American Be« Trust National Packing Company 
woti&es U S, Dept, ol Justice, thwt it wdL eodewoux to dvx 
solve by August 1 (see July 30) — bupreme Court of Canada 
declare Federal Parliament incompetent to pass a gen ral 
marriage law for the Dominion and decide that m ed 
marriages solemrused by a Protft tant clergyman are vabd 
— French Aerial Derb^ won by French airman Ganws 

r8 Republican Notional Convention for selection of 
Presidential cand late opna at Chicago — L S Interstate 
Commerce Comoaission begms an mquuy mto tmnsporta 
tioo of anthraate coal — Baron Marschail \on Biebe;retein 
the new Gennan Ambassador am es m London — French 
a Tship Conte with crew of sis rose to record height of 
0 032 ft in Pans — Mrs Julia Clark Amencan aviator 
killed M ^nngfield 111 —Retirement of Sir Sidney Colv iF 
keeper of rrmts and Drawings Bnt is h Museum London ^ 
Judgment delivered by the Privy Council in London in the 
case of L 0 Clarke Pres Magistrate of Mymcnsingh 
India who appealed against decree of the High Court of 
BengM (Jan xa jgop) and judgment of Mr Justice 
Fletcher m the loner court (June 19 1008) condemning 
him m damages for exceeding his powers w search at Tamaf 
par April IQ07 The appeal was allowed and tbe idaintiff 
given the costs of both the previous trials 

ig Pennsylvania (Roosevelt) delegation bolts Republi- 
can National Conventimi and Roosevelt mem tiers leave 
Credential CWmittee Gov Hadley 9 motion to bar 
from voting on contests 73 contesting delegates is defeated 
569 to 477 —Two French military airmen Cajrt Dut?of 
and Lieut Peignan killed near Douai by coDiSioo of their 
aeroplanes — Montwiegnn Cabmet rerngn and a new Mmaj 
try }s formed under Gen Martmoi itch ■-*^Bntish House c# 
Commons votmg In Committee on Mr Agar Robartis 
Anveadment to Clause x «f the Home Rule Bill deeVdea 
by majority eff (iq agamst esduding four counths m the 
of UUtCT from m operatam of tbe Bill— Rebel 
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Jaid ttt \’ij|Ktru 10 —Pres Taft signs Jjour 

law Sar-dontraWTroA for I? S Govt 

TO On final appeal, in the TJ-ooipaonBanfeteF 
House of ijeddrs tba* i detji'maji is not itotjtled to 
refill tho Sacrament to petsons iroo hate maxnbl tmdei; 
tilt OoIta^laJ MaMa^es £I>ec«afied Wife aS&terV At* sio6 
Hofanfrth (\orks ) W-efeCtipn IfesuJts ja return trf Mr B 
Arnold (Liberal) By a Wsioftty of 1,3 o — RAcefortbe Ai>cot 
G<dd Cup won by Mr Pi&mgton s Pnhce Palatine — 
Russian l)oma votes five years naval pn^ranune including 
£50000000 for construction — French seamen s strike 
Spreads to MersaMes — Chinese troops muti^ at Mukden 
— I>ebatc «>n Language clause In Qvlt Senrafe SjU begms 
m Scmth Afncan Parliament — ^rs PoWte Loan to 
Cftuja negotiatioas condoded in Pa*fe — Loncfou Transport 
strike leaders confMT with Chief Wlup. — Poyw 

Ffendi mnwr-cai bandit arrested m Pans. 

!rt British troops sent fiom Hon^wig td Canttei — 
Port of Londoo authority praposes to rdmoi’* lertrurpons 
hnuting men arnipertent to act as bghtermen on Thame? — 
I>r G F McCleary editor <rf I^uhhc BeaUh appointed 
PnnCipal Medical Omcer to the National Insuranc Co'iii 
missionms — Railway accident near Halifax Yoiks 4 killed 
over 20 injured — Mr Campbdl Doiksoin appointed to 
succeed SirB ColKm as Keeper of the 6ept of Fimtsand 
Hraw ngs, British Mitsevua —Lisbon tiamnay strfce 
leaders smsted trams run under mfihary protection — 
Lt PeliT von Falkenhaj n Germah military jnnan Jlicd 
at Dtiberitt'— Fating near Fez between French hud 
Moorish tribesmen — Sundry Civil uppropnaPoo bfll 
fjiog 577 4*4) passed bv L S House of Representatives 
U S Interstate Commerce Commission orders Pdawafe 
1 ackawanna & >^estem RaOroad to lower Coal rates — 
W J Bryan announces fits opposition to Alton B Parker 
for temporary chairmasi of Democratic National Conven 
tion. Credentials Commltec o! Republican National 
Coniiention settle most cootests for Talt delegates 
a Mr Taft nominated AS regular Republican candidate 
for the U S Presidency by 56 votes against Roosev ell 
10 LaFollette4i Cuinmiilgi7,344 not voting Mr Roose 
\ elt bolts and makes proposals fornew Progress ve party 
— Mr Tom Mann syndicalist leader releas^ frinn prison 
after sermg si< weeks fii bis sentence —Draft Agreement 
on Morocco handed ly ^aiush Government to French 
Ambassador at Madnd — Both seamen and einplr^m at 
Marseilles refuse Ftendi Govt s offer of arbitration in sea 
men, s s^l^e — PuTther noting luLiAon bomb crplosionB 
and confli ts between troops and t amway strikers. — Ncn 
building of Royal Academy of Music Lemdon. opened b\ 
Prince Arthur of Connaugot — Coacbuig Marathon race at 
Oljmpia. London won by Mr R H Moorfeof !New ko k 
— tt H PatduOE fS Afncal wins too yards race at Stain 
ford Bridge En^and jn of seconds. — Balloon race of 
Royal Aero Club wun bv Mrs John DunVdle 

M Hhratianii French lurmaa mjuxed at I rerma — 
Prince of \V ales comes of age 
24 Industrial Council open public enqmiy in London 
on agreements in relation to labour unrest — Mrs Pank 
hurst and Mi^ PethJck Lawrence bpffragist leaders re 
leased from priWn —Death of Field Marshal Sir GeOrf,e 
R hite VC aged 6 —On Budget Debate m Pntiih House 
of Commons Government majority on an amendment after 
mg tea dutv falls to a Cl ancetloT of the Hxcheauer an 
nounces that five rtfilhoni out of last year s surplus will go . 
to reducing National Debt and a million to ettra naval 
evpenditure — ^Dalai Lama of Tibet leaves KalimpOM for 
Lhasa— Mutiny of Albanian troops at Monastit — Govt 
of Indrt Bill passed by House of I^rds after speeches from 
Lord Curzon. and Lord Crewe — Alton B Parker of New 
York chosen by Democratic National Committee to be 
teinporan cha nnan of Democratic National Convention 
— bamuel Gompets President of American Federation of 
Labor sentenced by Supreme Court of Wasbm^on D C 
to a ye^ fi. mipnsonmciA ioi contempt 

5 Democratic Convention for sdection Rreaideatial 
cancidate opens at Baltimore — \ jolent protest floade in 
Bntjsh Hou* of Commons by Mr Geome Lansbury 
Xabpdr Member against forcible feeding 01 % omen Svu 
iragw^prisoi^— Mr Asquith receives dmutatiou urging 
adoption of proportional representation in Ireland as a 
hoie|^ia m safeguarding jghis of minorities under Bome 
RuB>^Bnt«l»l!oafd of Trade Inquiry into loss o! O 


— .r — r.- *. r •- ivrEie -vi OCCapa 

t Its ^Ptmoi was responape — &itish Ci^nial 
oecrpiatF irooomts Confimittee under Kenehu Digby 
to QuestKai In Brvti^ West AI^— Death 

of^rLawre^AiW Tademaat Wit^aden, aged j6 
ad HmgGed^ and ^eeni^Wy open w^h National 
Mqaeium at — Dewte la House of Lords pn ques- 

. tion of undue haste in bringing the Insurance Act into oneia 


PIARY OF EVENTS 1912 
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titm JuJ^ IS— Eucaema celebration at Otfotd hoiyrary 
ftercei conierrea on Lord Crewe AdmuralSirA £ Wilwn 
Sir G Askwith Mr Heuty James Mr Robert Endges an 1 
Cmnont of Brussels — Sotheby sale of mezzotints 0 
London reahses £25 lOs — ^Test match between England 
and Australia cricketers at Lord s left drawn —South 
A/ricah mimsterial crisis averted by re arrangement — 
Austrian Chamber adopts Army Bill on second and third 
•readings by a two-thirds raajontv — Lt Etieime Fren h 
military airman (injured June 10) dies m \ crsaiHes hospital 
— In Democratic National Conv ention R J Bryan refutfs 
chatnnaiisfatpotCredentjais committee b> 5^5 fn 495 the 
rule for unit voting of state delegations is abrogated 

17 Debate on Cnlcimal Vote m Bivtisb nonuse n{ Com 
mons Mr Haroourt rev lews work and progress of Dst sCx 
years — ^Protest meeting of domest c servants aga nst 
Insurance Act in Ailwjt Hall London — Italians attack and 
take Sldi Said tn Tnpoli tqiiy ng inttencbments after severe 
fightmg — ^Lstenor lead of Cuban rebels reported killed 
—Mutiny of Turk sh troops extending in Turk v — Francis 
Bacon ■memonai unveiled by Mr Balfour at Gray I n 
Licmdon — fapt Bayo Sp-nish military airman fatally 
injured at M^nd — Baron V incenzo Paterno sentence i to 
j^nal servitude for life for murder of Countess G ul a 
Tringona cm Mit^h 2 — Mr Pethick Lawrence Bnti h 
snff agist leader, released after ser mg 5 weeks of h sen 
fence — Ehters German sailor sentenced at Leipzig to si 
years penal servitude for betraying navid seer ts 

2S Debate in British House of Commons cm treatment 
of suSramst pnsonears opened by Lord Robert Cecil — 
Window breaking by suffrag sts m London and prov me al 
towns as a protest against forcible feedmg —Ilkeston by 
elect on results in return of Col ‘^eeiy ( e-e!ected on ap 
pomtment as War Minttcrl by a majontv of i 211 
reduction of 2800 — Yuan ?hili ka a cents resignat 
of Chinese Premier Tang Sbao Yi — Free State educal on 
controversy in ^iith Africa settled — Funeral proces ion 
of Reid Marshal Sir George W bite across London — U *5 
Int*- Ute Commerce Comnuss on suspends new re trie 
tion of baggage ca rled free by railways and steamsh ps — 
In Democratic N ational Convention at Baltimo e cm th 
first ballot for Presidential nom nation Champ Clark re 
c ves44o votes Woodrow Wilson 324 Judson H rmon 
148 Oscar Underwood X 17 and Thomas R Marshall 31 
eleven more unsuccessful baflots are taken — Deati of Mr 
Enoch Edwards President of the Mmers Fede at ion t 
Great Bmam aged 60 — ^Lord Mott^ delrv er an add ev 
on Democracy at Mancheste — Celebrati nofbicenten iv 
of birth of J n J ques Rousseau at G neva~ — Zeppelii 
airship Schwaben w recked at DUs..eld f 

¥9 Mr Lloj d Geor e speaks at Woodford on the free 
the land policy — Demonstr t on against Ish Chu t 
Billat Cardiff — French Congress at Quebec Mr Bour $ 
protects against Amencanisnu — Thirtv fit e \rdbs sentenced 
to d tth la Tuns for paetK pattoa m ho\embcr rot 
(.see Nov 8) — Lu Cheng Nsieng Chinese Foreign Minis 
ter appointed Premier — Schadt German a rm n kill I 
at Mhlhausen — Lt Blascfake Austrian officer Bits up to 
139 oft atVienna. — Royalist demonstration at Bare ello 
Fotiugal 

30 Rousseau bicentenary celebrated in Paris — Benno 
Kttnig German mtman fataUy injured at Hambu — 

Sokol (physical culture) Slav festival bcoms at Prague 
July 

I Pres Taft names W ilbam Mareball Bullitt of Loui 
vTlle to be L S Solicitor General as success r to F V, 
Lehmann resigned June 26 — Resolution pa sed 10 b th 
b anches of U * Conmess tend ng af p op lations of last 
fis^ year through Jvuy — Miss Hamet Quimby Arneiic u 
aviator and her pilot killed at Dorchester Bay U \ — 
Hibernians attaii Protestant Sunday sdiool ernirsion 
party near Maghera Ireland — Ude district of B elgian Con 
TO opened to freedom of trade —Cyclone sweep? ov r 
West m Canada, destroying Regma and causing great los 
qI hfp — French Chamber ratify the treaty est blishing 
protectiOra^e 0 er Morocco by 4^ votra to 79 — &r F ranci 
Champneys elected Piesident of Rova! Society of Medi me 
London — T^ylrrf Art Sale begins at Christie s London — 
Death of Dr Milovanovich Serv tan Premier at Belgrade 
aged so —Serious outbreak of foot and mwitb disease stops 
Sowing of cattle sheep and pigs m Roy al Show at Doncas 
ter —Command- pcrfonnance at Palace Music Hall Lon 
don attended by King George tod Queen Mary 

s OpenW of Congress of Universit es of the Empire 
vn Rosebmy —Dr Woodrow % ilsop nomi 

nated asDemocraticcandidile for the Amer can Presidency 
00 the tothhafldt at Baltimore reoefVmg ggo v otes against 
84 ISc Champ Clark and la fot Hatmon Thorais Riley 
Mar Bkll nommated for Vice President —Debate m Houle 
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of iords on naval posilion m the ijeditemnean -^Ls-bout 
P^rtj threaten to absent themscK ei ftwn BntishHopsc of 
Commons if LiberaJs contest varaiit s«t at Hanley — 
Colliery strike and not at Cwymtilfety Mortmouthshw — 
ill Geo gc Poster Canadian Minister f made and Com 
raerce speaks at the Constltationar Club Lii^rm — 
titanic^ rehef fund teachests©? S©© the Pubhc Trustee 
and others deputed to draw up a scheme for dealing w th 
the crew — Portuguese Royahsts fepoitcd to be ooncentrat 
ed near Tuy —Army apptopnation bill without clause 
aSecting Majo General Vt ood aram passed Ly G S House 
of Representati es —Tliree Nat onal sts arrested in Ca ro 
f f conspiring agam t Govt — Mr V anrniau s traesatkn 
t IT hip Ak n with crew of five explodes m md au 
at Atlantic C tj and falls into the sea all kU ed 

3 First clau e of Home Rule Bill carried m British House 

f Commons I y majontj of 9 —Board of Trade enq^uiry 
D London into loss of Titanic concluded —Mr Llojd 
Geo ge gives breakfast at ii Downing St to inaugurate 
Rad c 1 land pol c> — Mme evplo ion ne\r Oberhausen 
Ge ma > 16 miners k lied and 6 injured — A Piatt 

Andrew Assistant *^retai> of U S Treasuij attacking 
efirci ncy of Secretary MaeVeagt re igns — Houise BUI re 
V ng chemica’ schedule of tanfi rejected bv U S ‘'cuat 
— Alter afopting a platform Demo latic National Con 

e tiou at Baltmi re !Md adtoums 

4 Mr Birden Cinadi n P emier and other Canadian 
m a ters arc e n Londo — Labour Party n B tish House 
of C ommsn pass a re olution that ea h ind x idual member 
s t th d pu^al ot th parts to go to Haul y and C ew 

1 elect n purpose — B centen ry of T nity CoU ge 
Medical hcho 1 c leh ated in Dublin — German Emperor 
and Tsar of Russia meet at Port Balt t: — Fr nch hipping 
strike preads trom s amen to docker — Emperor Fr nc 
J s ph re gn reache 6^3 y rs m nth daj and equal 
Que n t ictoria s — R ilway accident near Com ng (N VI 
40 killed so mju d — Reply f Nation 1 Health Insurance 
C omir 51 er t Hr ti h Med al A soc at on publ shed — ■ 
Accident on Delaware Lackaw nna & M estern R R New 
G hs n N V 39 I i]i d 86 injured —Sir F aucis May 
Oivernor of Hon k ng shot at by a Ch natnan — G neral 
Huerta reported to h v e captured rebel positions in Motoc 
CO — H dji Ad I E X M n t r of the int no t turns to 
Constantinople alter tou thr ugh Ott mao Domini ins — 
ona do da ' n cel hration at the Sirbonne Fa is 

5 Rb ie Memor i er ct d On Table Mountain dedi 
ated by Lord G e> — Dock Strike C mmitt e m L ndon 

decide that trike shall continue — Roting takes pla e 
among docke s on st ke at Havre — Capt E B Lora ne 
ni Stiff Se geajit R Wilson Bnt h 01 f t ry airmen 
k lied on Sal sbury PI n — Fufier^ of b r L Alma Tadema 
in St Paul s Cathedral London ■ — Eller an American 
subject entenCed at L ipns to 4 yean penal servitude for 
esp on ge — M Mouaet Sufly celebr tes 40th aim versarv 
ot debut at the Crraedie Franjaise — Holl nd admitted to 
Bern Copyright Con entiot -General Goumnd m M roc 
CO defeats P etender a d his Sebala force — Dedi at On of 
Ch rapU n Mem al Lighthous at Crown Point Is V 
given by New Vork State and Vermont to US — Naval 
app op lation bill w ith amendment p ovidi g for building 
t battles h ps passed by U S Senate — Railway accident 

at Ligonier Pennsylvania 17 killed 30 injured 

6 K ng Geo g s proposed i it to Royal Albert Dock 
evt nsi n on July 1 7 ancelled ow ng to str ke — Kmg 
Ge rg and Queen M ty attend H nley R gatta m the 
state h r e — 50ffic 1 communique is ued from Port Baltic 

in erning the meeting of the German Emperor and the 
Ts — Gov t of Morocco decide to open the port of M hedia 
to f T ign trade on January i 1913 — Mr Imre vihwaiger 
01 Delhi p esent sacred peacock ui steel toBnti^ Museum 
— Olympc run aground m New York harbour — 
Pnn e Rl tsura st rts from Tokyo for a European political 
tour — Opening of the Stadmm for the Oljmpi Games at 
Stockholm by the King of ‘^weden — At Henlev the Rowing 
Club de Pan win the Thames Chall nge Cup the Sydney 
Row in Club the Grand Challenge Cup Eton the 

Lad e Challenge Plate N ew CoUeg Oxford the Ste 
ard Challenge Cup Queens College Cambridge the 
Wyfold Challen e Cup E W Powell (Vikings Club! the 
Diamond Sculls Christ Church I O ford thC Visitor 
Ch llengc Chip and Logan and Rougbt (Thames Rownie 
Club) the Silver Goblet 

7 German Imperul Chancellor visits St Petersburg — 
Dynamite psplo ion at Rancaguk Chile 38 kfiled — 
Portuguese Royali t attack on Va^enfa repulsed Capt 
Coupeiro threatens Montalegre but retires — ^II i^oed in 
New VoTk signed by sixty three men from forty states 
summoning deJ«ates to a natiwftl Progrtssiye Convention 
at Chicago on August 6 j 


8 ! bffdon Podk Stffke CiHsmittee vtstH a atateenent 
that they regret the oaneeaaUon of the IGte a visit but 
e press both Indebtedness and respect to hts Majesty — 
Second reading of FrtndHse Bfll moved by Mi Harcou t 
m British House t>i C^moas —Capt Cougefro bom^cds 
Cha es butisr^n^eflbytiooiissitntbyFortugtieaeOovt. 
to oppose Royab^ Insorgents — Iittattational Miners 
Congress opens at Amstcidain — Camorra trial at V iterbo 
begun March 191 1 ends in 8 of the acetued benig kentenced 
to go years iraprisoDment and the rest to terms of from 4 
to 20 years —Mr Charnberlain celebrates hts birth 
day shilling fund opened — ^lo the New York aeamen s 
strike one striker killed and two policemen Shot — King 
George and Queen Mary begin an indaatnal tour in 
\ orksbre —Turkish Govt dedate a State of siege m the 
Kru;a district of Albania — Mishrata Tripoli occupied by 
Italian troops— Resignation of Sfahmud Shevket Pasha 
Turkish W ar Minister 

g Members of both Houses of British Paiiiamemt mspect 
the Fleet at Spithcad — Explosion at the Cadrfiy coal mine 
near Sheffield causes loss of 80 lives including Giree Govt 
inspectors of tnmes King George and Queen Mary visit 
the Jilt after thfe accident— Portuguese Govt call out 
reserves Royal st troops under Capt Cout* to retnre rnto 
Spanish temtorv — Second Dt Soares anaval<®cer sh t 
in the Street at Lisbon— French CluUhbei; of Deputies 
accept the principle of Govt Electoral Reform Bill n oU 
1 gpropoiton I representation — M Badel French airman 
killed at Chitons — Schata a German factory offic al 
entenced to 9 months imprisonmMit at S«a iMntlnden 
for lix^majesU — Havre dockers on strike resume work — 
Hsiung H 1 ling Chinese m ni ter of finance presets n te 
to the bankers of the Sic Powers — Mackenz e Mi istry 
New Zealand res go Mr Massey summoned — Dj d 
Pa ha appointed acting comm ndant of the Monastir Army 
Corps Albania — Charles D Hilles Secretary of Pres Taft, 
chosen eba mian of Republican National Committee and 
manager of T ft camp gn for U S Pre deticv 

o Sir Edward Grey sp aks in Br tish House of Com 
mens on. the Anglo Russian Agreeme t and Foreign Affairs 
and IS followed by Mr Bonar Law —Mr B den speaks at 
Royal Colonial In t tote London on Canada s position 
n world politics —Rioting in I oodon by dockers on sink 
10 injured — Mr Asquith race es deputation from Beifa t 
Chamber of Commerce on Home Rule — CarabridM cr cket 
elev en beats Ocf td at Lords by 3 wickets — A N S Ja k 
son British athl te wins the soo metres ta eattheOlym 
pic games Stockholm in mi s c a worl 1 re 1 
— Another Egyptian arrested m Ca ro for conspiracy agam t 
the Khedive and Lord K tchener— Massey M nistry tornied 
m N ew Zealand — G rm n punjtrve expedit on sent to 
Kaiser Wilbelm s Land New Gvi nea m consequence of 
murder of Herr Petersen the omilholog st — French 
Chamber of Deputies pass Electoral Reform Bill by 339 to 
21 violent demon tration by Oppositon — US B ir 
Department sends r fl and ammuiuti in to protect Amen 
cans at He mosillo Memco 

11 The Port of London emploverspassresolutionerpre s- 
ing confid n e in Lord Dev onport as h rman and afferm 
ing their dec sion to agre to no cood t ons 1 11 the men c 
turn to w fe — Further noting at London docks — Grc t 
Bntam protests before U S Senate against provis on in 
Panama C nal bill which pennits Amencan snips free us 
of c nal (see May 23 and July 13) — L Hou->e of Repre 
sentativcs acti g on reiiort of Jud ciary Committee votes 
by 2 2 to I to imp ach Judge Archbald of U S Commerce 
C urt — Ajr V\ Plender s Report cm the rennmeration of 

I doctors in ertain s le ted areas issued in London — Rioting 
I at Dunkirk m connect on with French dockers strike — 
Let b dtion of miU na y of Oxfiwd City at Oxford — A t est 
of Governor of \ atenpa m connection with Royalist rising 
— G eek and Armenian patriarchs and Bulgarian Exarch 
combine to protest aga n t enrollment of Cbnstiao subjects 
up to the age of 4S in Turkish anny — P &0 Imei Persia 
runs aground near MarseiBca 

1 2 Franchise Bill read a second time in British House 
of Lommons by 290 to r8 after speeches by Mr Balfour 
Mr Asquith and Mt Bonar Law — Mr F E Smith speaks 
at Belfast m the Boyne celebrations, and Capt Craie M P 
announces that an Ulster Day wi’i be inau urated — Mr 
Lloyd George and the Governor of tbe Bank of England 
speak at the Mnnsion House on nation^ finance and the 
fall in consols — Conference between the Gov t and Lord 
Devonport on the London dexi strike — Sale of Raeburns 
at Chri tie s for prke of from 3 goo to 6 800 guineas and 
of a Rembrandt for j 800 gumeas — England wnjs Ekbo 
Bhi«W at Bisley — Baskatqhcwan proviotwl filecttgns teauit 
In an mcipaseo majority Lor the Liberals — Serihngt of nno 
»hd anunocition at Belas by Portuguese Repubbema troops. 
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Dcficiesncy Sill read a scecmd tjme id British House of 
Commons —^^tUdnpt by Itatian torpedo boats t eoter 
Dardanelles resultb m narrowing of the channel left open 
to neutral sh pping — Tewfifc Pasha decides to form new 
Turkish muustry —Albanians agree to truce pending 
despatch of Parluiinentar> Commiss on to investigate their 
^ncrances — Failure of attempts to form non party Cabinet 
in China — S Govt s speaal agent arrives at Iqmtos to 
proceed to Putumayo district to see that Peruviau Govt 

f nidi those guilty of cfuel^ to native Indians — Sergt G 
Harv^ (S Africa) wins Silver Medal in King s Pnze at 
Bisley — ^^agland wins g e ents lo Rowing compdit ons of 
Olympic Games — Rose arrested for murder of Herman 
Rosenth^ in New V ork 

ao Committee of British. MeiTcalAssoaatioii resolve to 
break oS negotiations w th the Govt on the National In 
surance Act unless tbeu: minunum demands a e met — 
Emperor of Japan aimotmced to be seriou ly ill of unenua 
— M Pomcajfi French Premier, speaks on home and foreign 
politics m the \ osges dept and dedares the Government s 
intention to carry proportional representat on — Ghazi 
Mukbtar Pasha appoint^ Turki h Gr nd \ uier forms a 
Cabmet containing Kiamfl Nazim HQm and Fend Pashas 
Zia Bej and Djemal-ed Dm — M Klotz French Finance 
hi TiAiW ripeaas at St Gtal cn on the i \ ir tne Freith 
Rente — King s Pn e at Bislej (Gold medal) won by Pri 
vate A G FuU n (Queens estm nsters) —Prishtina 
taken by Albanian reb Is who pr pose a conference — 
Dissolution of N ational Pack ng Company ( Meat Trust ) 
of U S announced (see June 17) 

21 Pan American stud nts congress opens at Lima 
Peru— Prince 'Katsura arrives in St Petersburg on a 
political mission — Rebels blow up a tram neat Men o 
C ty — M E H Itatts a Bucks county genti man raur 
dered bj gamekeeper W Farrow who comm Is su ide 
22 Mr Borden speaks at b nquet given by London 
Chamber of Ccunmetce on results of h s m on and on 
respoiurfb litics of the Emp re — Mr W inston Churchill 
makes statement in British House of Commo s on need f r 
increased prov ision of sh ps and m n in North fleet and 
on propo^ naval force to be kept in Med it rranean — 
Kmg George opens n w radwaj dock at Immuvgham near 
r reat Grimsbv —It 1 announced that Mr Lloyd George 
with the support of Mr Asquith w ill embark upon a land 
polity campaign m th autumn —Mr Austen CBamb rla n 
speaks on future policy of Lnion st P rtj —Committee of 
British Medical Association pa s resdutions m favour of 
wo k Qg with the Govt w th regard to the Sanatorium 
benefit of the Nato al Insurance Act — Dock trike m 
L erpooi as protest against new clear g h u s stem — 
Attack on san ter um nea Lucan Co Dubbo b> mat con 
t nt re ident —Two- German naval oflicers dr wned by 
capsizing of pinnace belonging to battleship Thiiringen 
near Nidden — S Distrct Judge Cornelius H Hanford 
of Viash ngton resigns and mve ti tion of his case is 
dropped by the House of Representatives 

23 Bntish Medical Asaociat on in full meeting conn m 
Committee s decis on to insist on minimum demands of 
the profes ion before agreeing to wo k National Ins ranee 
Art -r-Debate m House of Lords on B iti h na al policv 
initiated by Lord Selbome — Et ht girls lose their lives m 
fire m Moor Lane City of London a ninth dies s ksequent 
ly in hospital — Foundation at O ford of Giadsto e P o- 
fessorship of Political Theory and In titutjons — ^rmgaard 
Karl Graves sentenced at Edinburgh to 18 month im 
prisonment for esp onage — Dr Ethel Smyth m us cal 
composer and suffragi t arrested for co spi acy suS a 1st 
attempt to set fi e to Nuneham House Oafo d on July r 3 
— U S Senate votes to cont nue annual appropriation for 
Tariff Board a-ainst which House voted 
24 British Medical Assoc at on in full meeting decide 
to work sanatorium part of National Insurance Act on terms 
to be agreed upon with the Govt — Riot ng at London dock 
after march of dockers through the streets of the City to 
To werHiUwdiere meeting is addressed bv thest ike leaders 
Mr Ben Tdlett asks the men to join him in a pray er that 
God would strike Lord Devonport dead Two b ead ana 
are overturned and plundered two carts set on fire and 
fightmg occurs with men at wo A The pol ce cha^ with 
batons and about 20 of the strikers are injured Twenty 
arreSts made — Lord Lansdowne speaking at annual meet 
ing of Rural League outlines future la nd policy of Unionist 
Party — Mr I^mston Churchill makes further statement 
in British House of Commons on Govt s naval programme 
— First International Congress on Eugenics opened in 
London by a banquet at which Mr Bal our speaks — It 
, (3 teported that potato disease has aweared m Ireland — 
M Cldmenccau in an open letter defines his gTounds for 
opposmg M Poincaid s Govenunoit s scheme for decton 4 
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refonn by proportional representation.— Meetmg of Tsar Phaodehihia —First Nabcntd Conferencn rrf Aniencsa 
of FUi&sia and of Sweden St PitJt»us] Bay Finland new3paa« and m^asinie wntexs assembles at Madi^ 
—Sundry Civil appminaUoa bill measure creatinjr Wiac.—^alioo& "Vncie Sam tnidBr Capt H E Honey 
siq^e-c^mibered iegi^ture of 16 members for Als^ v^wtna intedmUoDai dioniiatiadi tna! sailiajffrmniLan 
passed by U S Senate— Prof Hers(*ell Parker and Bel aasCity Mo to Maoaasas, Va ©as miles.— Lieut Charles 
more Browne nnnmiiKy from Tolvuna, Alaska that th^ Becker of the New Yudcpol^ arrested <m charm of having 
imrcwH pH to withm 300 feet of summit of if t McKinl^ instated uHiider cd Hmm&n Rosenthal (sec JuW 16) 

35 D^ate m Bntmh House of Commons on Imperial 30 YoduhitofZaruaMaiyruCrtiwnPrmce of Japan mo* 
iDefence Comauttee. — M Pomcart repbea to M Cl^en claimed Rmpemr — Lomfon Cotot of Inqumy the low 
ceau s attack on the Gov emment proposal for prc^rtional of the iSunic present ^ir Report through Lc^ Mmsey 
r^resentabon — Serious floods m Pennsylvania Ohio and —Turkish Chamber cany vote of confidence hi the Cainnet 
W«t VirgiDia — General Ameglio, commanding Italian by 113 votes to 95— Royai Cdibhnsiion aj^ntcd to 
troops at ithodes reported to have visited knlynmos and to examme into Public Services m Inda Lwd Islrngton 
have stated that the Aegean lalands occupied by Italy (Chairman) Earl erf Ronaldshky Sir Murray Hanuntefc 
would never be restored to Turkey —Great Govt order Sir Theodore Monaon Sir Vbientifiii Chtfol Frank George 
an armoured cruiser and 8 torpedo boats to be built at the Sly James RamGay Muafonald Herbert A L Fi^er 
Vulkan works Germany —Senator LaFollette s wool tanfi Gopal Rnsfana Gokhale tV alter CuRey Madge Abdur 
bill passed by tJ S Senate (see April i and August 9) — U S Rahan — Many London transport workers resume work — 
marine ordered home from Guantanamo Cuba Riotmg m Toronto m strike of breight handlers at Port 

s6 By election at Crewe results mVnionist victory for Arthur docks — Canadmi Federal Govt order enquiry 
Mr E Craig by ma]on^ of ©66 — Meeting at Calcutta to into Empress of Britam s collision with Hdvetm 
xpress discontent with Pnvy Council s ludgqnent m 31 Serious noting With use of revolvers at London 
Mymcnsmgh Case (see June 18) — Olficem of the Tuikish docks over 20 iniurra —Prince of W ales terminated his 
Army daimmg to represent Adnaaople Army Corps dc stay m France — Mr Thomas Mackenzie late Prune 
mand resignation of new Cabmet and substitution of a Minister of New Zealand appointed H«h Commissioner 
\oung Liberal Mmistry — Fire at a champagne factory at — British Pnme Mmister and Fnst Lord of the Admiralty 
Epemay France s pers ns missing— Low thex Lodge invited to visit Canada —Turkish Government lay before 
knightsbridge London sold to the Royal Gei^iaphical Chamber their proposed modlfixmtions of the Constitution 
Soc ety for £100 000 — Naval wing of the British Ro> 1 — Mr Asquith in House of Goramons criticises Mr Booar 
Flying Corps sanctioned by an Order in Coundl — L vei Law s speech at Blenheim (see July a?) on Ulster s 
pool meeting r sol es to form a Soc ty to advoca te a State to resist Home Rule — Epidemic of typhoid fever report d 
medic 1 serv ce m Great Britain. — Chinese Advisory (ioun from Ottawa — Albanmn delegates at Prishtina demand 
cil approve names of s new ministers — Govt m jonty m dissolution of Turkish Chamber 
Bnti^ House of Commo 3 falls to 3 on a motion respecting A«g«sf — 

business. — Dr Ethel Smyth charged with conspiracy d s- 1 British Govt armounce deasioo to withdraw from 
charged owing to m ufficient evidence (see July 23) —Due Brussels Sugar Convwtion on S^tember r — ^*'d 

de Lorge killed in lift accident in London — Strike of s 000 of Belfast shii^ard trouble at Messrs Hartand & U olfi s 
workmen on Grand Trunk raolway near Fort George BC — Dr G E Momson formerly Tiinar corrispcndent at 
— Excise Tax bill passed by L S Smiate 37 to rS with Pekmg appointed Political Adviser to President of Chinese 
amendments cr ating permanent tariff commission and Republic — Mr Taft accepts RepublKmi nomination for 
repealing Canadian reciprocity act Presidency — ^bale of Queen Mana Pia s jewels pledged 

27 London TiEinsport Workers Strike Committee rec with Bank of Portugal —Railway accident at Ro de 
ommend port workers to resume work at once — Mr Janeiro 10 killed so injured — Goodwood Cup won bv Mr 
Donar Law speaking at Blenheim says it is the duty 0/ the Buchanans Tufbbardme — Throwing of a bomb m 
Unionist party to support L Istcr in resisting the Home Rule Kotchana Bnlgaria » followed by a not in » hich nearly 
Bill — Messrs Harf nd & IVolf Belf t shipbuilders 200 Eulga nans are killed or wounded by Turkish soldiers, 
announce gradual shuttu^ down of their works owing to 2 Fightmg at Lhasa Tibetans repulsed by Chinese — 
trouble and mtimidation am ngst their employees — Last The inhabitants of Nikana A^e nSea depose the Turkish 
section (rf Bagdad railway from El Hehl to Ba dad be authorities and declare independence — Three miniatures 
gun — £\tension of Tube ra Iway from the Bank of Liver stolen from Royal Academy London returned by post 
pool St London opened — Vist of Mr Borden and anonymously — End of French seamen s strike at Havre — 
Canadian nun sters to Pans — Three miniaturea by Mrs U S Senate by vote of 54 to 4 passes Lodge resolution 
Frank Eastman stoten from Royal Ac d my London — ertaiduig Monroe Doctnne to foreign eorpoiations holding 
Turki h Cabinet issue manifesto to population of Northern temtory on American continents — Stanley ownmittee for 
Albania stating that armed force will not be used against investigatmg U S Steel Corporation reports to Con ress 
them and that a Parliamentary Conmussion will enquire suggest ng legislation tocont ol combiftatKiiiS 
into their grievances — Joseph Fischer German airman 3 HontenMnos attack Turkish blockhouse on Turco- 
withap ssenger (Kugle ) killed near Munich — Capt Dom Montenenm frontier 50 Turks killed is Montenegrins 
Joaode Almeida Portuguese royahst sentenced at Lisbon kriled and rs wounded — Mr Lmd say Campbell Australian 
to 6 years imprisonment followed by 10 years deportat on airman klll^ at Byfleet England— U S Senate withdmws 
to a Portuguese Colony — Sutetitute for House F ree Sugar Canadian reaproaty nder of Steel bill 
b 11 proposed by Senator H nry C bot Lodge fixing duty 4 Turkish Senate accept Govt s modification of 
at I d cents a pound passed by U S Senate Constitution empowenna Sultan to dissolve Parliament — 

8 M ss meeting of London port workers resolves to Five Englishmen arrested near Kid Gerounj for espwn 
cent nue strike m defiance of leaders.— Turkish Parliamen age — Eruption of Mt Etna Sicily — Nine boy scout 
tai> Commis ion of Enquiry am es in Pnshtina, Albania drowned off Kent coast by capsizing of boat — U S marines 
— Shuja ed Dowleb Acti g Governor of Tabne, ngitatea landed m Nicaragua to prot^ American mterests 
against Persian Govt who propcse to supersede him S M Poincare, Fr^ch Premier leaves Dunkirk for 

u London Transport Workers Strike Coqpiittee Russia on political mission ‘ — Mr Roosevelt a Third Party 
decide to adhere to their recommendation that the men (ProgresMve) Convention opens at Chicago —Turkish 
should return to work. — Death of Mutsuhito Emperor of Parliament dissolved by Iradeh Chiunber meets and passes 
Japan aged 59— Mr Borden and Canadian Ministers voteerf no coubdence m GovemmeaaL—Bntish Home Office 
received by President of French Republic — Royd Com Enquiry mto Cadeby Cilery explosion opens at Don 
mis 1 n appointed under piesidoicy of Lord FMcr to caster — Bntish War Office appoint committee under the 
consider storage and supply of b^ d fuel to British Navy chaumanship of Sir Henry Norman to enquire into wirriess 
— Spanish Govt refuse to expel Porti«ues& royalists from telegraphy devcioprments ' — ^Italians occupy Zuara Tnpob 
Spain — Attempted assassination of Hassam Bey leader —Bntish Admiralty issue regulations as to commissions 
of Albanian insurgents at UskuK Albania — Judgment to be offered to men m the navy who have quahfied as 
delivered by Pnvy Council in the Canadian mixed mam warrant officers — Further frontier fightmg between Turks 
ages (\« Temere) case Supreme Court of Canadas and Moatem^ns 

decisum that the provincial legislatives have jurisdiction 6 Mr Roosevelt declares h» programme of social re- 
in such matters » uph^d — Collapse of landing stage at form (mcladmg general mimnnim wage) at Chicago Con 
Bmz m Rilgen Baltic Sea 16 persons drowned — ^Mr £ H ventm.— Pres. Taft sends message to Congress a^ing for 
Teeny son d Eyneourt appomted Director of Naval Con immeitiate halation to eatabhffi auriionty m P nama 
structioa to Bntiffi Admiralty in place of Sir Philip Watts Canal zone and to fir manmum tolls — Rofla Wells (b 
who IS retained as adihser —Judge Archbald makee formal 18^) formerly mayor of St Louis made treasurer of U S 
answerm U S Senate to Charges against him (see July ii) Democrattc National Committee.— Tabat andDmvid 
—Govt suits discontmued on payment of $250 000 by Bey leaders of Committee of Union and Progress, leave 
sugar companies into U.S treasury for customs frauds in Ckxistaatioef^e for Salonika.— Earl of Liverpool a^vonded 
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Jujly*8) M«sG Evansand wauMowwyl-WWjWi;^*^ 
to s years p«ialflervuud« -jKmg aCop wm at piroby 
Losd DHOTAven s yadjt “Canad. Mtadc *0 

Zaaftar Tnpob j:«» 3 sed,— RaibW aecid«»tt*tJUiaaoa« 
Ffaoce (5 MJed. t3 )n)v«d]« u 4 at iAt)ata;Qt, Ftatu^ (a 
20 injured) 

7 Tuiiish 3 ! 4 in»t«r at Cettijoe amptoces wtentiMJ to 
loare Hontesefro ovin? to disMti^actjoa with MoBtoae- 
goo r ply to iu« «nuujstrajjces. — ^I^ibate <mi Bnt with 
dfawal from Bugar Coav«nf on ia i^ouae jrf Commons 
spcedww iM? Mr Austaa Chaaib^daun uul Mr Asquith 
Motor bo^ 36 ft iooK »rnw>?s at (Queenstown, Ir^and 
!ia\ ukg oroased the AtUnUC la aada^ —Master of Bihaak 
Chief Government ft hip m Bntuh House Commons re- 
signs appointment and se«^ mpaHtUment he is sncoeeded 
as Chim fV bm by Mr Percy H lUmgwoith 14 J —Arrest 
of Kaid T^ahi at ^zagan Morocco after a siege of the 
hou e of a Spanish subject in -which he hod received 
Spanish consular prcdiection.— ftusso-Japanese Agreement 
reported, determmiag ^>heres of mdueoce in Mongolia and 
Manchuria — Woodrow Wilson acc^ts Democratic noii|i>' 
nat on for U 8 Presidency —Progressive party mnunates 
Iheodorc Roosevelt and Gov Hiram John^ ofCahftHtma, 
as candidates f or U S President and Vice-President 
8 Manchester (N West) by-election results in unionist 
\ ictoiy for Sir J Randles majority i 202 —Turkish Muns- 
ter leaves CetUgne. — Earthquakes m Turkey in the region 
of the Dardanelles casudties 6000 — German Emperor 
speaks at krupp centenary celebrations — Lord Robson 
resigns <^Sce o* Lord of Appeal and u auecceded by Lord 
Justice Fletcher Moulton J A, H^ilton appomt^ Lord 
Justice, and Mr S Howlatt a Judge — Martial Law pro- 
clamed at Salonika — Five Engh&msm arrested as ^les 
near Kiel are released — The Pope issues an £n ycl cal on 
the Putumayo cruelties — Mine explosion at Lotbnngen 
Mine, near Bochum W estphalia, 103 men tilled — Gea 
Cmcmnatus Leconte Fresidect of Haiti pen hes in a fire 
t his palace — Dam. No. 26 on the Ohio river, near Cham 
bersbutg to nuies below Gallipolis Ohio washed away 
q D S Senate passes Panama Canal Bill bv 47 vides to 
15 — M Pomcarc arrrv« at Kronstadt after recusing 
\,alute of 21 guns from the German fleet aa he entered the 
Baltic — German £mper<x visits Lothrmpea mine to con 
dole a ith^ifienstS — ^Porte reply to Bulgajnan cemoasttmicea 
on the kotchana massacres promising strict inquay and 
punishment for the guilty — M Beaumont F ench ^nian 
begins Pans to London flight on a ^droplane — G 
Tancrhde Auguste chosen President of Haiti.— Pres Taft 
vetoes wool bill adopted by House on August 3 and Senate 
August 5 — Lutb«' CcHiaTit Jr Qi 1872) appointed U S 
Coranuss oner of Ccnpoiu trons 
ro Mr Winston Churchill in letter to Sir George Rit 
ch e. attacks Mr Bonar Law s and Sir Edward Laraan s 
speeches on Ulster as incitements to lawless violenceL — 
Aibaman leaders formuUte plan of leform and submit 
It to Ibr ham Pasha fen clauses acc^ed 1^ Turk 
sh GovHTUnent on the oth — U S House of Represeata 
ti es passes mea ure requiring i^ocaan-goi&g vessels to be 
equip^ied with bfe boatseoough for every persem on board 
ri Traon attacked neat Mexgo City by Zapatistas 20 
passenc^ and 35 soldiers killed — M PumenTfl received 
by the Tsar at PaCerbirf — Tnalof Egyptians charged w*th 
conspiracy against the Khedive begms in Cairo (see July 2 
and 10) — BombexpUaicmsat Saloiuka, Turkey 

12 Mr Bonar Law repbea to Mr W mston Churclull’a 
letter — ^Abdication of Mulai Hafid Sultan of Morocco 
announced pension £14 000 a year — Further earthquakes 
at Gallipoli Turkey — ^L Jukitch Croatian law-student 
sectencoi to death at Agram for attempted assassination 
of Ban of Croatia (June A) and murder of M de Hervoitch 
— Collection of modem Bnti^ pictures presented toLuxenw 
bourg (MUery Paas by modem British artists — Strike 
miners in Ebbw Vale Monmouthshire 

13 Trial of Egirptians charged until consiMiacy «t Cairo 
results in sentences of ts ycary hard labour for one and 15 
yearn rnmnsonment for two — ^Protest meetvng at Sofia 
against Turkish r&ime m Macedonian wd Kotchana 
massaoe^Mr R C Fenwick Bnti^ airmaB k^ed on 
Salisbury Plam — England wins last Test Matik axatnali 
South A&icaa cncket eleven at the Oval London by 10 
wickets — PnooB Katiura ^pointed Grand Chambmain 
and Keeper of the Great SeaL Japan — iitapa Mexico^ 
..aptuied by Zapatastas 2O0 kilted ^ garr son and mbabi 
tants.— ReugaaUooiof Zia P&sha Tutitiah Kiiusbn' of the 
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Interim — Furtber %htiM » T^irco MontencgriQ frontier 
fMiuai Xu8« proclappodSdftSkn cd Moipcop — Po^;,;G|gcc 
; iBproptiatJoa bj|l is passed by U.S Senate 

J14 General Botha, appointed anhonoraiy geieral cS the 
Army — JEiihost rebellion fn AfghanisUn tennmated 
^ coocesiaiw to the tribes —National Memorial at 
HaMaz N S , to Nova Scotian Assembl} hrst opened 
1758 dedt(».fea by Dukq 01 Connausfht —Fourteen medical 
members MNational Heilthlnaiirance Advisory Comi^tee 
deebne (o withdraw tpougi requested to do so by British 
Mediad Associatum, thirfy ether medical members with 
draw — Massacre of l^istiana at Bmane on the Mont n* 
gnn frontiCT ja villa^ burnt — bteel and Iron tariff 
piston bill, passed by U S Congress vetoed by President 
TafGhut pulsed by House of Repres ntativ so er hi^ veto 
— BuJ re^xuctng cotton duties-abimt 21*^ passed by Hous 
Auguat 2 pa^ed in UH. Senate Army appropriation bill 
j ^^Qfvjagjns objectionable to Pres Tatt 


tf, Report <rf Meidiant Snppmg Advisory Committee 
oa life saving at sea pubhshea m London. — Celebration 
m 25th year of reign, od king Ferdinand of Bulgaria at 
Timovo — ^Mr Montagu, Bntisb apbject committed for 
trial at Constantinople for having shot Mr Dajan oa 
August a — Arabs defeated by Italians at Zuara (Tripoli) 
Italians 6 killed 98 wounded. — Pres. Taft vetoes Legisla 
tive Executive and Judicial ppnmnat on bill passed by 
U S Congress (Aug 7) bet use of nde providuig for 
rcstnqtipn of civd service and abolition of the commerce 
court (see Aug sz) —Bill providing for commisBitia on 
Industrial Relations passes US Senate 

16 Austrian Fore gnM mster Count Berchtold invites 
Great Poa ers to engage in converaations upon the situa 
tjon in the Balkans v ith a \ lew to co-ordmating their 
several eflorts in the inter^t of Balkan peace — M Pom 
care terminates bis oflbcial visit to Russia. — U S Senate 
agrees to Panama Canal Bill as modified by Joint Conf r 
ence of the two Houses — Notification of pobomj^tis 
(inlantile ^ralysis) and cerebrospinal feier made com 
pulsoiy rn England and W ales — CapL Lor 1 master of the 
‘ Californian ^ issues erplanatoiy statement as to failure 
of that ship to come to the re cue of the TiUnic —Mr 
G B Haddon ‘'m th appointed Governor of the Bahamas. 
— Fightmg fai Shavi ta district of Morocco Frendi lose 3 
killed 30 wounded — Jacob Gould Schurman (b 1854) of 
\orfc appomted U S minister to Greece and Mont^egro 
as successor of George H Moses resigneOtJy t — W ool 
and See I tariff re 1 ion b 11 s fail to pass V S. Seoato over 
Pres dent s veto — Mr Roosevelt op^ gt) PnmdCDCe 
R. 1 campaign for U h p e dency 

17 Albanian insurg ntsma ch towards Salonika teach 
mg Kuprili in force — U b House of Rcpicsentative 5 fl,dopts 
report of Joint Conference of the two Houses on Panama 
Canal Bill British Charge d Affaires atW ashingtoninakea 
repreaentations to tbe President against mlractioa of Hat 
Pauncefofe Tteaty — Mr justice « oorfruffe in fiioh Cburt 
of Bengal allows the appeal of Mr W eston and two police 
officers of Midnmmr ag mst their condemnation in damages 
by Mr Ju tioe Fletcher and dismisses them from tb% sujt, 
w ith coats —Germany approves Count Berchtold a propo 
sol with regard to the Balkan conversations — Generals 
Hwang hill and Chang Ch n wu arrested and summarily 
executed for revolutionarv con piraiy at Pekuig — Monte 
neg ina attack Turkish wockhouse near Berane on the 
frontier 4 Turks killed — Garri on of Managua Nicar^u 
massacred by Insurgent —Emperor of Austria cetebr t s 
8 nd btfthday —The British Government present n mo 
randum to China requir ng Ch na to refram from despatch 
ingu afl taiy eaped t on toTtb t 

10 Bntito Govt accepts Count Berchtoll s Balkan 
conversabons propcsal — ^Pnnee Katsu a mclud d 

among the Genro (Elder Statesmen) of Japan — Peking 
Adviaoiy Assembly resolve by ^3 votes to 11 to petit on 
Yuan ShSi kai for an -expfanation withm three daja of 
ezecutioo of two generals — Pros. Taft sends message to 
Congress urging an ameadment to the Panama Canal Bill 
allowmg foretell nartons to test validity <d L-ee toll pro 
vision, and stating that the BiB la not int^ded to repeal 
any part <A the Hay Pauncefote treaty — Conference report 
oaNaval appropnaUoa bill, authonsmgconstructwHi ofone 
battleship acc^ed U S Stoate —Righting at Tilbury 
Docks London, betwemi union men and free labourejs 
revolver shots nred. — ^Ibrahim Pasha grants Albanians at 
Vtiiah 24 hours m which to submit — ^Five pasems found 
shot at h^tboiime flussez m a burning house. —Gufllenno 
E. BiHuighurst dected Prtsident ol Peru 

ao Pekpig Advisory Aasemhly demajio attendance of 
Ptomief and Minister of W ar —Forty Chinese pirates raid 
British, eland of Cbwingshan, near Hong Kong — Confer- 
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ISi *9, FSta«atSttk^Ar|>fc M«ux^ 

^tender enters Msrakesft— raised by French undw Cd Ma^—Fni^<iC^ 
De^ rf Gcn^Sb <oa°d«: of the Salvstion ArW al Booth thj^ tA» aah^ 


H^Si IJisuraoce Art and fined £is and £& js costs tins Great fio^s m Wen-cbae nvcr drstrict of Cl^ dfestJOF 
be a firet prosecution under the Act —Conference r^rt 30 tw mhatntantB — Ctinniugham claims to Alaska coal 
on ^av lb U providing for one battle hip accepted by V S lands finally cancelled by U S Bept. of the Intetioe, and 
House ol Representatives— George ft Sheldon lb * 8 S 7 ) laiwfe b^noe pwt ^ pubhc domow ^ , 

chosen treasurer of L S Republican National Comnuttcc 30 Mr Borden leaves London fw Canada.-HCentenaiy 
21 American marines landed at Bluefieids Nicaragua of Comet first steamship oelebrated at Glasgovi — 
by request ot \ic ragtian Government— Hiitni Pasha. Mr Cody wins Bntiah- Army Council s prise for best mdt 
Turk b Minister of Justice resigns — \uanShihd«i taiy aemplane — ^Political liocog m Para Brasil news 
declines tontt nd Peking Advjsdry A^embly — Reported paper oince burnt —Chinese Finance Mioiatter con 
that peace has been concluded at Lhasa between China tfnd trant with London finn of Birch Crisp & Co forloaij of Bio 
Tibet— French Govt agree to jom in Count Berchtold s 000 000 secured on Tree surjdus oi salt gaielle — faenate of 
Ba&m conversations —Macedonia liberation speeches the island of Samos presents note to Commanders of 
d«tw«e.A Bv&se. -rasetvM of Bistganwas. at PiuByptipo' Fiesv*!! and. Er t sK v i.'^h'psv at asA to 

—Herr von \oLmar speaks in Bavarian Diet on sot^ml consul at hmyma demanding tvaeuatufti of the island by 
democrat patriotism — h urther fighting near Berane on the Turkish troops 


Mo ten grm f ontier, Christian \ilhges burnt — Resigpa 
tion of Montenegrin Cabinet announced 


31 U h Interstate Commerce Commissicm suspends 
iwoposed increases n ir«ght rates between East and Pacihc 


2 l^st C rmarthen by election results m return of Co st till Doc 3J — Cci. C P Townsley becomoa superin 
Rev T Jones (Ld) ral) by reduced tn jonty of 2 28— tendentof U S Ml btary Academy at West Point N V as 
England wins final Test M tch aga n t Australian c icket successor to Gen Thos H Barry 
el venattheOv 1 by244ruas thereto^wiimuigTriangul r September — 

Tournament (England Au trail South ^ftca) — Go' Mr Roosevelt denies soliciting or accepting Standard 

Mang n s French force defeat Moroccan pretender £1 Oil money m preaidentihl campaign oi 1004^ 


Hiba near Marakesh — U S Appropriation Bill (see Aug 
I 1 fijiallj passed w ithout obj t onaU ridais — Con 


2 44th Trade Union C ogress of Great Britain ppens 
,t Newport Mon —Fighting m Mexico 2 ^patiatas outed 


ference report on Indian and Sun^ Civil appropriaOou with 60 casualties —British cavalry m noeuv res beg n 


bills aweed to by U S Senate 


3 British Trade Uni n Congress by large majO ty pass 


23 Bahaloo tr besmen attack Bander Abbas Persia — resolution to oppose Goveinraent s lYade Lntoa Bill un 
‘lir Hugh Clifford appo nt d Gove not of Gold Costst less amaaded to meet th«r wishes — German Emperor 

24 Sun 'Vat Sen visits Yuan ^hib ka in Peking and attends Suiss Arnxy Manoeu res at Zurich — ‘>heikh 
tc ives popular wdcooie — Pres Taft signs Panama Can I bhawish arrested at Cairo on rtia^e of participation m 

b 11 Labour Comm s on bill Ci il arp opnation b il (with con piracy agamsfc Rbed ve and Lord kitchener— Mr 
no pniv s on fo a Tanfi Board) and several others — Montagu acquitted of hav ng shot Mr Day ah at Constantin 
Massacre >f ^er lans by Turks t bienit on Serv-ian nopie on August 8 fsee Au 15) — Dr^ historical 
tronber — Mont n grm make surp se attack on Ber oe drama by Louis Parker produced at H s Majesty s Thea 
— Fighting in. Timor Malay Archipel go nat ve rebels tre dw y accident at Riola Italy 3 killed 

If t d by Portogue e troops — Mias Julia Cu ran 5 if)u ed — Ohio vote x Ubea propoeed eonstituti n 1 
En bshwomn n found dead in. a New "Vork hotel — Fir amendments except eight (including that for woman 
at Gener 1 Post 0 £hce Lond n cau 3 suspension of all uffragc'i — Vermoot elections result in no majority vote 
L .1 graph omimiiucatioQ — ^French Govt d cide to ds- for governor a d the election k thrown ntotheJ gisluture 
oh e Te hers Unions bv Sept 10 o» mg to anti patnotic isee O t 2) — 6th tnennial ctmgress of Internat on 1 


solut ons passed at August Congress at Chambery 


As oaat on for Testing Material meets m N w V ork City 


5 Ah Dan h Bfy becomes Turki h Minister of the — Break in E le canal at Bushnell s Battp neat Rochester 
Tnteno and Halim Bey M roster of Justice — L ut N Y ^^does much d mage 


:j.io ixitu £A.4.uui M>K:y la ojslcit oi j usrtJv-ts 

M nzmi Itaban mlitary ai man billed ra Tnpoh — Tnal 4 British Associatwn meeting opens at Dundee w ith 

f ko can conspu-ators re um d at ^eout Korea — Mass P esident I address from Prof Schafer on Natu e and 
ting dt Sofia to ad ocate autonomy of Macedonia — Ongm of Life —New regubt mm fo hfe-saving t sea 


h fati g at Suk el Arba near Marakesh Moor^ repulsed 
by French 


issued bv British Board of Trade —Sir Edward Grey wn c 
to Newcastle Chamber of CouUmeic star ng that P n m 


26 To wito Industrial Fair c^ned bv Duke of Cun (, nal Act undoubtedly viol tes Hay Pauncefote treaty — 
naught — 300 Russia sailors sent on shore at bcvastoiwl Expics on at Clarence co<d aunc P sdeCabia F ance 4 
to be tr d fo rev lutionarv propagandism — U & Senate lives lost — MarseB lea. shipping stnke ends —Gre t Bt taj 
p ss olution for in estigation by Campaign Funds wins International Trophy for jfiarwienaotonag at Hunting 
Committee into alleged contributions by Standa d Oil Co ton N T —Collision, on Piccadilly und tground electric 
to Mr Roosevelt s 1004 election —Prince Arthur of C<m railway London is persons injured —Chinese Minister 
lu ight leave England for Tokio to oav v to the Empefor notities Br tish Fore gn OfiSce and \uan Bhih kai notifies 
f J pan the ordw of the Garter — Hvdro-aeroplane tace; British Minuter that loan of £rdooo 6 eo to Ghaa-Jias 
f in St Male t Jersey won by eymann — Evcepturti I been arranged with B t sh firm —Evan E Young resigns 


nfall ( ver 6 n at Norwich) 


»ts U S. minister to Ecu idor —Eighth International Con* 


unties of England with interrupt on ot rad wav I gress of Appbed Chemistry meets at ttadnitgton D C, 


nd telegraph service tw 0 fives lost — Egy pOan nationali ts 
rrested at Cairo for posting sed tiwis placards — Ge efal 
Detc n V app opriat n I ill to sed by U S S nate —First 
session of 6 nd Congress of U S adjourtw at 4 30 P M — 


l-pOan nationali ts 5 Inter ew at ht. Petersburg between Russian and 
ilacards — Ge efal French Ambassadors with regard to Count Berchtold s 
f S S nate —First Balkan proposals — ^News rece ved n Paris that ship con 
t» at 4 30 P M — V eying F nch Borodino conuneouwation monunmnt baa 


Governor Matsbdl Democratic tiommee for L S Vice sunk ft the Baltic with all on board includroEthe idnlptor 
Presidency opens campaign in Portland Me M Paul Besanval — Colemei 'Mang in s Frenrti force l^ves 


I M Paul Besanval — Colemei 'Mangir 


2 Brit sh Chargf d Affaires at W shrigton renews Suk el Arba to march qn Marakedi. — Fiftieen Chrstians 
protest with regard to the Panama Chnal rates — Po tbu massacred by Turks at H«nieli near Skutan Turkw — 
mous title of Emperor of Meiji conferred on Mutaifiito Twe:nty foot hydroplane Tech Jr cm Hontir^rtim B y 
1 te Emperor of Japan — Str^ of nun rs m Rhondda New York makes z mde at record rate of 58 3 statute miles 
district \\ ales — Comefjstone of Cathedral of St- Alba»i6 an hour — Federal (U^ ) Dutnet Court hold Armcair & Co 


Toront laid by Duke of Connaiight 

8 Mr Borden in answer to dftnitation from M omen 
ocial and Pot tioal Un on tn London states that h ha « 


( respotuffvle foe damages fcriiifieeted meat product 

6 Bntish Trade Union Congress votes against Svndan 
calism pasamg reaolwt on re-affirmnw support of lodc 


tention of ntr duemg a bill into the Canadian pariiament pendent workrag-class political action — Capt P Hamdtw 
to give women votes on the same terms as men — U S and end Lt Wyness Stuart Bnti^ miUtarv airmen killed 
troops tadered to proceed to Nicaragua — Gumany ask* near Hftchu Hetts —Mr Borden welcomed at Quebec on 
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ha reton from EttriaiKL-"-<J<lBMn Emperor eatMtaiftnJ l<wmch of Audaaows at BSrkenheftd 

at Sen by Swiss BlKsidcBt.— M Garros French aumait, —Mr Howard Gfll Amencaa ainnan kdled at Chicago — 
leschea record h«»ht ^ iS 405 ft at Hou^te near TToq Holder rf a ticket-collector at Autnais statron near 
viHe, Fraoce,«--llusaan 0®vt presento note to Cbaia twt- ^deana, by motor bandits — Gerasan torpedo boat U tyi 
tmttiag Ti«^ <rf St. Petersburg ior ten years except with suak by batthafaip Ztthnngen 6 asen drowned.— Report 
regard to tim itee exciiaAge of products ia tliie zone ed that Chinese forc^ in Tibet under General Tse&g Ta^g 

on each Side of the frontier trf Ih which is ta expire m iqi j Ifag have captured Litang and HBian^cag —Inspector 
—South Airican notii contract with Great Bntahi signed Coniel*ns G Hayes dismissed from New York force for 
at Ctpe Tovfii. making false offibal statement that he bad been ordered 

7 Interview at Buchlau betwesi Hert von Betfatnann not to raid Tenderloitt resorts two gurnneo implicated in 

Hmlwee and Count Berebtold concernrag Austrian Balkan murder of Herman Rosmitbal (July 16) arrested 
pn^os^ — Centenary of Battle of Borodreo eeldTrgted at as. Railway aa dent at Bhunvalle near Nancj France 

Hoscow m presence oi Tsar — Brrtids Adimralty issue fre^ so Mismis injured — F ighting b^ween Moorish trdicsHien 
regulations for the contnd and disctjdine of the Navy — and French column at Sidi Kacem Morocco Freaich loss 
U b ^ cbaiMTOaabm won by Mt J«oiat Ttavere--' 9 killed 30 wovmded —By capaiang o4 s Aing Uuneb on 
Col Mwgm s French force entma and rescues 9 Lake Michigan ten recruits and a mnner s mate of U S 

French prisoners, H ba escapes naval training schod Chicago ate drown d 

8 M Klemm appeudted 8ua*ed M PoWcwSki id British Army Manocovrts begin— Sir Edw rd 

XozieU as Russian MmisCef in Petsia — Four specUtore Carson arrives in Belfast and is welcomed by the OraBt,e 
killed by aeroplane at Gti^ Haute Sa6ne France — Mass men of Ulster — Terms on which Tuitey is repbrt«i to be 
meeting in Aliens to protect aaamat cmiditton of Greek prepared to make peace with Italy are announced by a 
TOpufatJOD m Turkey — Fighting between Turira mid corre^jondeat of the Temps — Liung Meo-ting becomes 
Bulgarians on Rumelian fronoet near l^ratepe Chinese Foreign Minister — Chinese Finance Mini ter 

9 Resignation of M Trifkovitcfa and Servian Cabinet announces diS^ties with regard to London loan owing 

— German Army Msmioeuvres begui m Saxony — Motor to omiosition o£ foreign governments — Carden Hall 
racii^ accident in New York 6 persons kdled so injured. Cbesh re a rbtb centuiy half timber d house destroyed by 
— ^New comet dtocoxered by Hr W F Gale Austrahan fire — Ch nese Counal nedds seer t ess on to cosisider Br t 
astronomer — Itaban force junbushed near Zanzur Tnpoli ish and Russian protest ngamst Ch nese iml tary pedi 
— Frof Vilbjalioar Stefanssoo returns to Seattle after four tions to T b t and Moagi^ia T betan expedition recalled 
years exploration m Arctic — Democrats elect Jos T — Gun explosion on British battleship kng Edward VII , 
Robinson governor of Arkansas U S — Williana T Hames i killed 3 injured — Renewed fighting between Turks and 
(Rep ) elected governor of Maine U S —Intern t onal Malisson lasting three days near Tuzi on Mantenegrin 
av atjtm cup won by Jules Vednnes at Chicago flying 125 frontier — New Yewk Pres purchased by Frank A Munsey 
m at rate of ros ^ m an hour and begins to support Progressive ticket 

10 Tn twnarwi nal Congres of Association for Labour 17 Ra tway acc dent at D tton Junction Lancs tram 

Legislation opens in Zurich — Mid Lothian by-election cat^es fire 15 killed 40 mjured — In h m il tram set on 
results in unionist victorj for Major Hope, majority 32 — fire in W ales 8 injured — British steamship Barrowmore 
French Army Manoeuvres begin m Tours district of western injured by mine off Salonika —King George arrives at 
France — Lt, Hotchkiss ana Lt C BetUngton British Cambridge to attend British Army Manoeuvres — Openmg 
military atrmen killed near Oxford — Continuation Com of Dutch States General at the Hague Socialist street 
mittee of Presbytmmn ConveuUon in Belfast issue mam di turbunces- — ^Disturbance in Hungarian Chamber at 
festo protesting agamst Home Rule Bill — The Ttmes Budapest exposition deputies removed bv police — 
London isau« its 40000th nuiober with special aupple M Lesagneu French airman uses to record heght of 
ment on History of the Press — Mr Borden spe ts at 8 767 ft atHouig te Trouville, France — Scott expedition 
Ottawa on Impenal Defence — ^Papal L«ate arnves in to Baffin Land m search of gold returns unsuccessiuJ t St 
Vienna to attend Eucharistic Congress. — B mb exp^losion John s, Newfoundland bnnging atiryivurs of Munn expcdi 
utDotranfau- near Salonika 30 killed 60 mjured —French tion — It lians defeat Turco Arabs at Dcrna in Tripol 
Govt announce that mfuturcpracticaHy the whole French Italian loss 61 kilted 113 wounded Arab loss over i 000 — 
navy will beconjcentcated mwe Medit rrenean — Radway Br tish Consular service made avadable for Canadians 
accident near Ene Pennsvlvama 6 killed so mjured — 18 Ulster demo t t ns nst Home Rul begin at 

Robert G \ alentine of Massachusetts U S Comroissioner EnniskiHen speeches by Sir E Carson Lord Hugh Cecil 
of Indian Affairs realms to work for election of Rom, velt and 0th rs — Funeral of Count N gi and ha wife at Tokio 

11 Mr WinstooOiarehin kpeaks at Dundee on In —Emperor of Japm in ested with Order of G rter by 

sursnee Act and Home Rule — M Fouraav French airman Prince Arthur of Connaught. — Street noting at Budapest 
makes continuous flight of 13 hours covenng 631 N “des many injured 80 arrests. — Chinese Council announces 
— ^Turkish Committe« of Union and Pri^ese at Salonika acceptance of Russun conditions con«mmg Outer Mon 
elert Prmce Said Halim Secretary General— Lt Momo golia but w H resist any aggression on Inner Mongolia 
Italmn miUtary airman taken {Mrsoner by Arabs ID Tnpoh 19 Martial law proclaimed at Scutar Albania owing 

— Fighting between Turks and Mabsson at Ischafltisch to continued fighting between Malisson and Turks — 
on Montenegrin frontier heavy Turkish losses — Every Terms of Solemn Cov eaant against Home Rule to be signed 
-woman modern morality play modaced at Drury Lane by Un onists of L 1st r on Ulster Dav (Sept 28) published 
Theatre London— ‘Mr A Bcimont s Tracery wins the in Belfast — Demonstration against Horn Rule at Lisburn 
St Leger at Doncaster \ orks —Southern Pacific Railway U1 ter Sir E CXtson peaks —Copj r gbt treaty bctirecn 
aaks US Government for protection m Me ico — Paul U S and Hungary ratified bj representatives of the two 
Peck holder of Amencan duration flight record fatally countries at W a hington (see Jan 3 andO t r6) 

hurt at Chicago. 26 M Sazonofi Russian Foreign Minister arrives in 

12 Mr Churchill speaks at Dundee on a federal system London on polit 1 mission — Demonstratio gainst Home 

for the United Kmgdom — New Servian Cffiinet formed Rule at Londonderry Mr E Carson and M F E Smith 
under M P shitcb —Mr Buxton W Gibson American speak —Mrs Leigh suffragist released from MountJ y 
lawyer arrested m N w York for the murder of a dient prison Dublin aftM44dava hunger strike (see Aug 6) — 
Mrs Rosa Szabo— Dr Niceta Budk* appomted fir t BntiBh Army airship Gamma wr^ked imar Deeses — 
Ruthmuan Bishop m Canada — Russian Duma dmsolved Kermanshah Persia evacuated by Sakr.ed Dowleh 
—BritiA battle cruiser Princess RoyaC completes con Persia ^tender— Italians occupy ur T ipoh 
tract tmls and Echievcg record speed— Fred W Carpenter after trahwre fighting 2i» Italians killed and wounded 
(b 1873) of Califmiiia appe Dt^ U S minister to Siam as heavy ^abioM i * 1 e 

successor to Hamilton King d SepL 2 1912 21 Demonstration against Home Rule at Coleraine Sir 

13 Funeral of Mutsubito Emperor of Japan at Tokio E Carson Mr F E Smith, and Mr Hi^h Barrie speak — 

General Count Nogi and his wife commit suKide as the Turkish troora despatched to Adnanopte to ru 

faceral proceasicm ^ves the palace — Peruvian Chamber roour^ critical situatiw m B^gana —Mr H J D Astlev 
of D^Hities pass resolution prolesthre against attitude of British airman, kiUed at Belfast — Lt Bergjer and Lt. 
Gt Bruam and Uurled States regawhog Putumayo areoc Zunghamis German airmen ki^d Chemnitz and 

hies but demanding pumshment of those guilty of cruelty Bittner German parachutist killed at Betim— Mr i^loyd 
to Imdiaiis.— Revolution m Santo Domingo United States George opens Institute at LUnystvandwy SMiagist inter 
decides towtervene.— SalaiHsd Dowleh, Perean prttemkx mpters rouahly handled by o^d — huwir^ armed 
report^ captueed €rctane and revolutionary leader Sofoulis (banished since 

14. IntmmeBt o* Mutsiduto F^mperot M Japan scar 1908:) land m Samos and are joined by many natives fight 
Kyoto — Rioting at Belfast dunt^ a football match over mg whb Turkish troops t . 

ICO peisoBS injtued -^Lord Denmaa Governor General of 22 Turkish gamson m Samos remforced —C:b 5 Dcre 
Ai Mr - b" turns first «d of Trans Australian radstey — Government mfom syndicate of baiflters supported by the 
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Six Powers that unless an immediate advances granted October — r ^ ^ . 

they must proceed W th the Crisp » . i, Impem^j^ fomed to ind^elWhU In^ to 

& »□ causes immense damage and loss of life — '^rtfab known as CSurf OmBusaionersliig) ol Ddhi Mr W M 

vt issue scbenle tor reform id Turitish provinces both in Hailey awJOinted Chief CoauaisKoner -*Tuik»li impwial 

Europe arid Asia W deccntraUBatipn irade issued ord»ia« gweral rnobdisat^ <d 

2t At Sazonoff arrives t Bahnoral Castle ScotUtad Servian dmaandtorxmeaw of amaanDttiMi, seized by Turks 
and IS recciv ed by Kids Geolge — Bolivian cabmet recob rejected — Decree £« generei mobilisation of Montonegrin 
stituted with Sefior Saracho as Foreign Minister apd Sefior army signed at Cettigne ~-Deetee for general mobilisation 
Aacarrmz as Muustat of Finance — Cbmese Govenunent of Greek army and navy signed at Athena. — ^Angbcan 
e press regiet that they cannot acc^t the Sit Powers Church Congress opens atr Mxtdlesborough, Yorks — 
loan on the tentts offered —Death of the Infanta Mana Strike of Cotton workers at Oldham l.a]ics.-^Demonatra 
Teresa sjstw of K.mg Alfonso XIII of Spam — Railway tion against Home Rule In Glasgow ShE Caisoa speaks — 
accident at Merville near Caen France 2 killed sev erm Explosion on board U S- destioy^er Walke one officer 
injured — rsth International Congress of Hygiene and killed sev'eral seamoa injured --Spanish CenUid Umon of 
Demography meets at IVashington USA RaiEwwmMi decide on General strike to begin Oct B — 

14 Mr Borden speaks at Toronto on Imperial unity — The Turning Pomt English version of H Kwtemaeck 
Emperor of Austria and Count Berchtold address Austro ers La Flamb^e, produi^ at St James s Theatre 
Hungarian DdegaUons on foreign policy —Death of Baron Londim —Trial of labour union offciaJs, indicted Feb 14 
Marscball on Bieberstein, at Badenwe ler aged 70 — for conspirajcy to transport dynamite b^pm at Indims- 
Demoa tratjon against Home Rale at Dromare — Malisson apo^ USA (see JPec aff) 

attack Turkish ammunition escort near Lake Skutan 2 Mr Lloyd George confers with medical membest of 
Albania — Lt Thomas French nuBtary airman kiUed at Insurance Advisory Cominittee on scale of medical remun 
Givronval —Lt Srekeresv Austro Hunga laa army and nation under Insuiance Act — Dcmoiiatratioc at Cettignc 
SIX scddiers arrested on Servian teritoty — Turkish Govt in favour of war with Turkey — Butoaiian troopa seize 
decide to hold general army manoeuv res in the Adrianople TuAisb blockhouses m Djuma 1 Bala district. — Mark 
d strict and in Macedonia — U S Govt decides to send to l^ilks bnprisoned for refusal to pay bin Wifo s income tax 
^anto Dommgo two commissioners and 750 marines released from Bnxt on p ison Londim — M Sazonofi leaves 
23 British Minister m P^k ng protests to yuan ‘^hih kai London for Pans —Vermont (U S.A ) legislature elects 
against the C isp loan to Chuia — Demonstration against Alien M Fletcher j Rep as Governor (see Sept. 3) 

Home Rule at Portadown Srr E Carson and Mr F E 3 Demoostrst on at Constantmople xn favour of war 
Sm th speak — Lt R gazzoiu Ital an m Ijtary ainnan with Bulgaria Nsaim Paaha mmistcr of war appointed 
Lilledat Rome— Exploei non board British cnusei South Commander in Chief of Turkish forces Turkish frontier 
amptoo , I killed i injured — F ghting in & mos, Turkish gprds attack Montenegrins near Berane — Repotted that 
troops kill women and ch Idren Bnti hand French cruisers Belgian capitalists have lent £ro 000 000 to China in con 
land mar nes to protect foreign subjects at Vathy — Sefior nectiou with railway contract between Honan and Shansi 
Mena and 700 res oliitionar es in Nicaragua sunendet to — British Insurance Comnussioneia issue provis onal 
Rear Adm ral ‘Southerland US Navy regulations Sg- to sdminiatration of medical btnrat — Roy 

26 Prospectus of Chinese Oovemment s% Gold Loan alist conspirators in Portugal sentenced at Lisbon to six 
issued bv B rch Cnsp & Co m London — Demonstrations years imprisonment followed by twi years di^rtatum — 
aga nst Home Rule at Ball ro ey (Lord C Beresford Mr J P Moreau mforxas Committee of U S Senate that 
sMaks) and at Newton ards (Lord Londorderry speak ) his firm contnbnted to Republican funds in >004 and tgo8 
medge for Irish peers and first signaturts publ hod— but without motive of securing benefits— Miss G Evans, 
Exhibition of night ft> ng tn illuminated aeroplanes at Suffragist serving sentence of penal servitude fur attempted 
Hendon Middlese — M Cha les \oisn F en h airman burning of Theatre Royal Dublin leased on grounds of 
Idled n motor ac d r t at Belleville ur Sadne — Capt C health —Railway aondent neat Westport |Coim . 7 persons 
L Bumbaugh Amencan airman killed at North Manches- killed 40 mjured — Celebration of centenary <rf Cortes of 
te Ind — Fighting on Monte egnn frontie 3 Turks killed Cadiz at Cadiz — 18 peraoaa arrested for rioting in Cyprus 
7 mortally wounded M ntenegnns s k lied and wounded on May a? sentenced at-Limasol to tenaa of itapHsonmeUt 
~ Turkish Govt per uaded by French Ambassador aban varyt^ from 9 months to is yearn 

don pr posed grand m noeuvres dec de to hold divbional 4 British submarine B2 sunk in English Cbanuel by 
manoeuvres in eleven tj fferent d VI SI ns liner Amenka ishveslost — Seivicea held in London to 

27 DemonstratiMi against Home Rule in Ulster Hall, celebrate asoth anniversary of Gre;^ Ejectment of Presby 
Belfast Sir E Carson speaks — General strike threatened terian clergy m 1662 — Turkish govenunent withdraw 
on all Spanish railways and put to the vote — Turkah troops from Samos — DemonstratioB eff syniMthy wilJi 
Govt stop Servian war material at Salonika and refuse to Bulgana at St Petersburg taDway station — Demmistra 
allow It to be conveyed through the Turkish lines t on before Sultan s palace at Cimstantinople in favour of 

28 Signing of Solemn Covenant agennst Home Rule by war — M Pomcarfi exmfers with M Sazonoff m Paris — 
people of Ulster — Majority of doctors of the United King American maruies capture Coyotepe Nicaragua with loss 
dom resign contract pract ce w th. medical clubs as a pro- of 4. lulled and j wounded and Nicaraguan Government 
test aga nst the terms offered under National Insurance troc^ recapture Masaya with loss of too dead and 200 
Act —Land taxation conference opens m Glasgow — Lord wounded —Harry \ardon wins Aewr cf tie World ptofes 
Rosebery speaks at Postw ck near Norwich on land taxa sional golf championship at Sunnyside — Special L S 
tjon — French battleship Pans launched at Toulon— Senate committee inveatigatiM campSLiga contributions 
X 6 Koreans entenced at Seoul to fiom 3 to 10 year fm bears testuaoRyiiDm Ex Pres Roosevmt 
pn onment fo o spi ac> against the Ufe of Count Terau s M Poincanfi communicates to British Foreign Office 
chi — J L Loimstan fi t h strman killed at Hempstead French proposals for averting war in the Balkans which 
N k — Lt L Rockn ell and Corporal T rank Scott Amen involve joint action of Austria Hungry and Russia ro 
can airmen killed at College Park Md Balkan capitals and joint action of all the Powers m Con 

29 Hostilities in ‘^imos suspended Bntish and French stantmople — Bulgarian and Servian pariiaments meet at 
flag hoisted m \ athy and town patrolled by British and Sofia and Belgrade m exfiac^uiary sesaitm — Jiui ^lig, a 
French marines witness in forthcoming trial of Police Lt. Becker for murder 

30 Decree for genmal moblltsatton of the Bulgarian of Rosenthal shot dead m New York —Spanish general 
army signed at Sofia and mart al law declared in d stticts railway strike averted —Mr Asqudh, at Ladybank 
ofPhiltppopohsandBoutgas — Decree for general mob lisa Frfe^re says that the Government wBl not bow to the 
ton of Servian army sigued at Belgrade — Montenegnn threats of Ulstn bat adhere to thqir mtontion to place the 
Government apologise to Turkey for attack on Turkish Home Rule Bill on the Statute Book 
ammunition escort on Sept 24 — Demonstration against 6 Death of M Beomaert Belgian Minister at Lucone 
Home Rule at Liverpcxd Sir £ Canon and Mr F £ Smith aged S3 —^British and other GoverumentB signify adhesion 
speak.~Royal Commission on Public Records issues first m principle to FrenJi ^posals for averting war in the 
report in London — Stated that M Sazonoff and Sir E Balkan8.---Gourt martial at Constantinopln condemns one 
Grey are agreed that neither Russia nor England desire Moslem <0 death and tme to pimal asvitude for life for 
the partition of Persia and are considering the best way of complicity- m Kotchana massacre. — AiaerK&a forces take 
strengthening her Mvemment — Announced that £ oso the town of Leon Nicaragua 

000 of the (>isp Chinese loan has been subsenbed by the 7 Proposed peace agreeinent between Italy and Turkey 
public — Rioting at Lawrence Mass m protest egamst printed to Italian Cabinet at Rome by SigiMr Giohtti — 
unonsonmemt of strike leadera — U S Senate committee in British House of ComawMis rc as$enable 3 Sir Edwwd Grey 
vesttgating cai^ign contributions renews its sesMonn at makes statement on BaUmu cnsia — Debate on rep^ of 
Washington— Pulitzer sdipol of jouroohsa at Columbia Court of Inquiry into loss of the Titanic to Bntish 
VttfvmitYfotinaUyt^eBed. Hotue of Cobuoom— U t LU^rd George anUiorieei ctate- 
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ment that be is aot in favour of a single tax — Opening 
oi Dimfeb PariiwHKifc~TiB±ab Govt aatoJiiwe wjlhng 
ness'to appfy Law aE the Viiayeto* of Turkey m 

(ii»o} drawn iip^fin^eBH»eBt witi*beInUrMtiQnal€Qta 

miBSion £»r Basttm. Kiuaelia .for reform of abusea.— gssad 
Pirohft amd June l^ittakoostril Tudusb to Tnak-^ 

Tnsl oi Fotioe It- Mcdkei lor tnarder ol Romiuial b^ms. 
in New Vodc —SL Pb»I s ftfoteatsnt Enaso^ church 
Bottem Maas tJ..SwA proclaimed a caUbeaial 
8 Monteneg o dedwea war oa TujJccy and attack 
Tsttbsh fortress of Ltescbitch oppoaito f odgwitEa ^htmg 
afso-reported neu Berane.^ — Ai^ro^ilimgatiao. ana Rua 

Stan Governments pteseot Note in name ef Bowers to 
Balkan States — ^Archbishop of Gaptsfbury Bpeai.s at 
Cardiff agamst Webb Clniich GiseststbUshraeat — At 
Lexington Ky new worfd s trotting lebard o£ a mile m 
I S 3 IS established by Uhlaii. 

o King Nicboias of Mootcnegns nasues prockmaticc 
caUmg upon all Monteoegnas to join m ho^war agonist 
Turkey M nten^'rins captuce Detchitds — Rumania 
ssaures Bulgarian Govt that she will mamtaui iittit ^itv 
— The Anarchist Alba semtenced in Rcnne to 30 years no 
l^isonmeiit {7 In solitary confinenienl) for attemi t <m} life 
of King VkIw £ninianu6} HI (see Man^ 14J M 
four speaks at Ka^ington on Home Rule BUL. — Inter 
natiimaf Coi^ecss on Archaeology opens m Rcnn«— Fight 
mg neai Derha Tripoli results m repulse of Turks and 
ItaUan occupation oi Sidi \bdallah district - Express 
earners ordwed by U S Interstate Commerce ComiMs 101* 
to show cstiie wh} proposed rates s^uld not be mode efiec 
tive feoe July i3)-^75tb anxmersaiy of f(>»mdinB ol 
Mount Holyr^e College USA <500 «» endowment fund 
aDDounced as over-Eufasertbed 
to Powers thfougb Aiwti^Hunganaa Embassy pre 
sent jomt Note to Tui^jsh Government presstug- scheme of 
refonns."Mr Boaar Law s amendment to gtiilfm ne 
resolutions for Home Rule Bill m British House of Com 
mons negatived by 3 3 votts to 232 — *Mr Gcor^ Wynd 
ham ^leaks at Limcnck on Unionist policy for Irelaod — 
C htenaiy of Dniiy Lane Theatre London celebrated 
Kagolmana formerly of German navy sentenced at 
Letpiag to Six years .pesai servitude for e^Monage-*- 
Anniveisaiy of revdiutton eddnated in China. — Geiman 
army airship M3 dertroy ed by fare and awShip Mr and 
Mz dama^— F^bfang near Dtoia in Tn^ Turk 
repulsed, Itabana lose 13 kdled and 83 wounded — Temu 
nation of geoeral strike mi Spanish railways -.-Iv obd pri e 
for medicme awarded to Dt. Alma Cmnd Rocketdler 
Institute New York— ’Riqe InaUtute, Houston T as 
dedickled -^Federal court Tacoma, Wasbmgtoo. USA 
finds C E Houston and Jc^ H BuBoCk guilty of c<m 
spiiwY "by defraud igovermbeot on i^wka coal contract 
ti Mobtonegmste-keStirtchaiuk nearXuzi Albania 
— Msdissori revolt ogamst Turkey and attack Tisrk ib 
army in mar -^t^rnttod that peace negotiations between 
Italy and Tkniey are broken off Itabso fleet ordered to 
Aegean Sea — Rumanian Cobmet etj is ^Debatfc in Brit 
I h Ho se of Coimnons on Government motion for aigximt 
ing Select Committee to enquire mto agreemeait between 
Matconi W rriess Tdegtaph Co and Bnt =& Postmaster 
General —Prince of % alea begms xesidmice in Oxford a 
commoner Of Magdalen College — Mr. Bonar Law epeak 
on recent bv-^taoas at dinner of Cmi!<tJtMtioD^ Club 
Lond n — Res gnatum td Herr KaampL Ibssideat of 
German Reifchstag — United States pays Canada £40 000 
as tmmpensation under For Seal Obnvention of ron " 
New Fealand Defence ISiU passes second reading in House 
yf Representatives. 

£8 Heavy ftdl on London Pan* BeoSn vi»iia and 
ofljer ■Stott exchanges in coasequeiice-ed prospective war 
in the Balkans — Sukan bf Turkey aaaues .paclaaiat on 
geifaffat mob lisafibo.— Bedisb battleslm;) Iron 
Hake launched At Portsmouth Duchess of Westmin 
ster— Hew CWmS^ ptovince ionshd nt Wert Szechuan 
and Eastern Tib«* natned BsUuil«eei$ -Wbdi capital 
Baanfu (Batang) 

It Bulgaria Servla and Greece preteilt identic note* 
to the Tkirkiah Charg&s d Affaires in Belgrade and 
Athens demanding that Turkey aball aitlbQ aix enemth* 
raant autenomy to Macedoma la reply to tbe Aurtn> 
Kiisgiair note they regrettbaf tfiey cannot accept the oalt* 
guard* Wiia;h It proposes for Mac^oaian reform. 

14^ Cretan Duties admitted to Gie^ Cliambe* ^ 
Tni^iao ft^oe enters fertvla engagement trear Ebtoyatz 
— ^Tulti 'Aao'eadfito to Ifonteo^tMis under Crown Pnnee 
Ibimlo— TbrifuA force e«tm* Bidgana, goutb of 
GoverttmOnt, ns reply to Noito of 
the Powers deby- thSt Treatj^ of ®etWn n appheafale to 
present artuatioil kod Idpudiato foregn iDterventwo.— 


Oct 8-Oct si 


Mr Roomvelt shot at and wounded at Mjlwaukee \t isc 
fanatic named John Schranlt^— Lord Cbancefiot admits 
m House of Lords m repl> to Lord Russell that liabilito 
of husband to imprisonment for non-pay aJ of wife s n 
come tax as instanced in case of Mark wuks is indelensi 
ble, and promises amendment of law — Centenarv of death 
of Sir Isaac Brock Canadian hero celebrated m St J^ul s 
Cathedral London — Robbery at jeweller 3 shop in Edg 
a are Road London by armed thieves who escape m a 
taxi-cab — U S Interstate CotqiDeice Comnussion decides 
that fr^ht rates frpm Boston on imported goods must 
not be lower than from New liork City — ^Ptes Taft i*-. 
Views 123 U S warships m the Hudsoa nver 

15 Piefimmary peace agreement signed b> luhan and 
Turkish delegates at Ouchy S'sritserland — Turk sh Govt 
decide to make no repl} to Note from Balkan states and 
to recall Turkish Ministers from Sofia Belgrade and 
Athens — Montenegrins capture positions on th Rogame 
Heights — ^Turkish troops bombard and bum Knva n ax 
Bul^nan frontier r-Bntisb Legation at Eeking refuses 
to receive notihcaUoQ of London (Cnsp) loan of £10 000 
000 to China. — International Conference -on time reckon 
mg opMS m Pans— -My Lloyd George severely heckled 
in Britisb House of Commons with regard to Land In 
qouy Conunittce — Gxder plaung all U S {oUrtb<lass 
postmasters in civ il serv ce signed By Pres Taft 

16 Mo tene ns capture Berane — T|irLish Ministers 
leave Sofia and B Igrade — ^Pnnee Lchooaskv ajmointed 
German Ambassador to Great Bnta n — ^New Zealand 
L fence Bill pas es Committee stage m House of Repre- 
sentatives — imperial Preference d nner at Grosvenor 
House London M A Chambwlain and Mr G VVynd 
ham 5i«aL — ^Typhoon k Us nearl> i 000 persons in Cebu 
Phibppine Is *— V'era Crux Mexico occupied b> rebel force 
under Gese al FeJix D aa — Inte national Art Congress 
opens m Rome —Race for Cesar ewitdi at Newmarket 
won by M R bievie s \\ a bnghatn. —Copy right 
treaty between U S and Hungary b c m effective (see 
Jan 30 and Sept ig) —Deciding game for world s base 
ball champ onBmp ■aon by Boston American League team 
over New kmk Nationals at Boston 

J7 Turkish M oister leaves Athens —Turkey declares 
war on Bulgaria and Servia — Bulgarian army advances 
tovpards Mustafa Pasha pass — Secession of Mr and Mts 
Pethick Lawrence fauffragist leaders from Wtmen s 
Social omd Political Union London — Lord Haldane id 
stalled as Chanceiior of Bristol University del vets address 
on Civic Universitie 

i 3 King Ferdinand of Bulgaria is ues manifesto pro 
daunmg holy r — Bulgarian army o cupies Mustafa 
Pa ha and advanc $ towa ds Adnanople.— Servia and 
Greece also declare war against Turkey —Turkish Go era 
ment aihlresses rt »» « to Tnpol ana Cyrcnaica gr ntmg 
them autonomy — Peace Treaty between Turk y and 
Italy signed at Ouchy SwtUerland — Mi Mont minister 
of Puhhe Barks resigas his seat m Canadian Cabinet ow 
mg to difference of opmion on Nav 1 Defence pol c> — 
Mnni storehouse of U § ar enal at Ben ci Cal destroyed 
by fire, with estimated loss of ty 000.000— The S ratoga 
battle ngommient at SchuylerviUe N \ (erected 1882) 
13 dedicated 

ig Montenegrins capture Gusinj — ^Turkish warships 
bombard Varna and Baltchk Bu% na but ret e — 
Gre ks snv ade Macedooia and occupy Elassona — Three 
German subjects Bauebebn ThEaut and Berger sen 
tenced at Leip ig to 8 and 6 years penal servitude for 
esf«<»ia4,e at Metz — H leu Ci,^gs English suffragist 
sentenced at 0 ford to nine months bard labour fo 
(■■attempt to set fia-« to Nunebaro House (see Juh 13) — 
Lt Bqifisbarth and Lt Lang German airmen killed near 
Giengen Gennanv — M Schaumasse Nice Observatory 
discerns c«to t afterwards recognised as Tutde s Jimet 

eo Recognitioa of Italian so ereignty m Tripoli and 
Cyioiatca by British Govt offic ally announced in Rome 
— Servian army occupies Poduyevo near frepolatz — 
AmeiKe Laiour French airman killed near Mussidan 
France— U S Govt urges up<m Mexico necessity of ke«^ 
mg open port of Tampico and of maintaining oommumca 
tion between it and Mexico Citv 

■it Ctiedrs take Du&ata, Thessaly and land on Island 
of Lefnnos — Bulgarians capture Fort Cbennen on road 
to Adnanwle — Servians occupy Sultan TepE in Osogoviya 
Mts — ^Turks attempt landing at EuxmogmL north of 
Vaxiie and bmi^ajd unfortified toyn ,<» Kavaina — 
French Govesnment recxigmse ofl&ctally Itahan sovereignty 
in TnpoJt.— Trafalgar Day relebratioaS in London and 
ekmrfierc — Mffc Pankhujst Etigliab Suffragist leadc 
3{MMi3 at London Favdion m favour of j^itatigy — 
International Conference on White Save Traffic opens at 
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Brussels ~LL Genckt German ainnan with a passen^ 
Stseler killed sear Spansbmrg —Gennan naVy airship 
Li injured at Johaniustlial ^ j 

22 captured by Bulgarian Pnshtena eaptured 
by Servans and Kotchana occuined W Servans and 
BuJganaos.— Sir W 3 bani Cdayngham Greene ajbj^mted 
British Ambassador to Japan — ^L^rrd Robe^ and Lord 
Caraon spe^ on National Deteoce at Maocfaester — 
British Government appoint Select Committee of House 
of Commons to enquire Into alleged Putumayo atrocities 
and responsibtfitp <» Hritisb directors -^Seriotr? iBoi^ of 
Tsarevich of Rtwsia announced 

23 Greek army occupies Selfidje Servian armj occupies 
Novi Baaar— Meat riots in Berlin owihg to butchers 
r f sal to »U Russian, meat —Danish Premier mtroduces 
ConstrtuUonal Reform B U in Imfing ttoman ^ittfirage — 
\ e a Cruz Mexico captured by Feaeml ttr ops Geil, F 
Dtaz taken prisoner — Mr Hoc d George anaouucea in 
B itish House of Commons Gox eminent s decision to 
ncrease fees pa> able to doctors under Insutance Act to 
gs per head mdudmg drugs at increased cost of £i 650 
000 —National t bnte offered to Mme Sarah Bernhardt 
on her doth birthday at Sa oy Hotri London 

4 Bulgan n array tak s Kirk Kftisse with over 30 
gun 2 aeroplanes and i 200 prisoners — Servian army 
takes Kumanovo and ad ances 00 Uskub — The Six 
Powers protest agamst Chinese Govt s assignment of 
Tient 10 salt gabelle as se ur ty for London (Cn p) loan 
— Fr ch Govt refuse to all u Belgian loan tobefloated 
m Paris — British Govt announce Roval Commi sion to 
enquire into congestirm of 1 gal bu ness — Brit sh battle 
^ p Marlborough launched at Devo port by Mrs W 
Churchill — F rst Congress of Men s Internat onal Alliance 
for Wr omen s Suffrage opens in Lood n — Rear Admiral 
Tchaxin Ctanma Oder of Russian Impertal Facht commits 
suicide — r Gerald Strickland appo nted to succeed Lord 
Cb bnsford as Gov error of N S M ales — ^Mr H Hawker 
Br t h airman achie record at Brooklands bj remain 
ing 8 hours 23 mm in the air — Death of Viscount Peel 
CT Speaker of Bnti h House of Commons —Outbreak of 
plague reported from Mauntiu 19 death — Dr Ezra 
Sqn er T pple (h 1861) laauuur ted p dent of Drew 
Theological ‘'emmary Mvdi->o N J — Pol Lieut ant 

Charles Becker found gultv in New Fork of murder m 
first de ee for kill ng of Herman Rosenthal 6see July id 
Aug 20 Nov o) 

2S Bulgarians advance on Adnanople —Greeks occupy 
Kozhani — Tn 1 of Portuguese Ro>ab t ai ested in M y 
resumed at Opo to, 34 a q tted 4 sent need to imprison 
ment — F ance and Spam come to an. ag cement con ern 
1115 all difficult ev m M rocco — Era il p lice defeated by 
br gands in Parana — An due auf Naxos opera by 
btrauss produced at Stuttgart 

6 Serv lans occupy Uskub which the Turk have aban 
doned and capture 1 23 guns — M Pome t 6 speaks at 
Nantes on possib 1 1> of European int rvention m Balkan 
war — M Maroesco Rumanian Premier reconstitutes 
h s Cabinet — Saad ed Dovrleh becomes candid te for 
Premier hip of Pers a — M Charj ent ex de ted member 
of French Acadenaj — International Convention for reguli 
t on of exhibitions signed in Berlin — General Di a and 
two Mexican officers sentenced to death b> court martial 

27 Bulga lajis occupy Isht p 

8 v,e]-vjaii3 occujy Kuprulu — BuUonans occupy 
Drama and cut Turk sh 1 ne of communication with Con 
taut nople at Baba Eski — Servian and Montenegr n 
troops combine at Siemtza — Tsar of Russia sends message 
of ongratulat on to King Peter on succ s of Sen lan army 
—Eleven Powers signatory to Peace Prcdocol of ipoi pro 
test to Chinese Govt against application of salt gabelle to 
London fCnsp) loan — Mr Louis Coderre becomes Canadi 
an Secretary of State — Strike Of coopers at Oporto — 
Franco Italian declaraton of mutual friendship in Africa 

uned in Pan - In h tcamahip Tenet sinls in Bnstol 
Channel fi fives lost 

sg Greeks occupv \ ena — Battle between main Tunc 
ish forpe under N a fm Pasha and Bulganans begins near 
Lule Burgas lu Thrace — Sematis establi h civil TOvem 
meftt in conquered cities of Macedoma — Gbazt Miifchtar 
Pa ha, Grand Vizier of Turkey resigns and 13 succeeded 
by Kiaiml Pasha — In British House of Commons Mr 
GoldsmHh S amendment to Home Rule B Q. obliging Lord 
Lieutenant to refer e ery BW passed by Irish Parliament 
to Imperial Executive defeated by 114 votes— Canon 
Hepslfy Henson appointed Dekn of Durham -“Bailwa 
accident at Streetvilfc Ont killed 28 injured 

30 Bulgarians take Lule Burgas — ^Death of Mr Sher 
man \ ice President of United States — Anrfo-German 
fnendship Congress meets m London — Anrerfcan batde 


sh^i New Fork launched at Brooklyn N Y — Lt 
Hamburger Bavarian brihtary ainnaa kitted at Ob rwei 
simleld— Rumaniaa Parliament dissolved — Hetcn Cragg 
Kifiragist -fsee Oct 19), discharged from Holloway pnsoo 
after serving is d^ot beraenteoce — RaCe for Camlmdge 
e at Nmmafiet by Mr L. Winans $ Adam 
Bede 

31 Mum Turkish snwy tinder Naann Pa^a routed Iq' 
Bmfeafrlons who capture Ti^horUi and force Turks to re 
treat towards Chatalja hnes Servians occupy Pnsrend 
Greeks occupy G evcoa jAad Islands <rf( Jmbros and 
Tbasos. Montenegrins take Ipek — French Government 
propose that Powers should jointly proclaim disinterested 
ness and aSer to mediate betweea Turkey and Balkan 
allies — Moslem noCio Bulak district of Cairo — Geoeral 
Lya tey ai^ M Emile Boutroux elected members of 
French Aeodemy — In British House ^ Cocomotis Govern 
ment ainendiHent of Clause S of House Rule Bril providing 
for first Senate to be nominated by the Crown and sBbse 
quent Senate by proportional representation earned bv 
*od votes bo zog — Death of Isa Boletinatz Albanian 
■guerrffla leader— Motor car accident at Alicante 0 per 
s n drowned — Lt Poultram French airman dies of 
injuries received Oct i8 — L Id6e de FranpOise by M 
Paul Gavault produced at Renaissance Theatre Paris, 
hfnsmfte — 

1 Bulganata occupy Demotrka — Govt amendments 
to hit* ^1 ve Traffic B31 -authorisuig arrest 00 suspicion 
w thout w rrant and making floMing possible penalty for 

I second offence passed W British House of Commons - 
Lord Cuizon speaks at Glasgow gainst woman suffrage 
— Borough Council elections m London result m large 
majority for Municipal Reformers — The Pime sends a 
letter to Portuguese clergy condemning Law of Separation 
and censur ng cier’y who b ve accepts stipends under rt 
—Go don Bennett race Stuttgart to Moscow woo by two 
h reochmen M Btenaim^ first and M Leblanc second — 
Lieut Dahm German officer sentenced at Warsaw to s 
years hard labour for espi nage — In Omaha Ntb Federal 
grand jury lad Cvs 5 ra I oads for rebating —Geo Mano G 
Menocal Con rvatn e is elected president of Cuba 

2 King JPeter of Servia enters Uskub m trumph — 
M ntenegnn powder magazine explodes at Antivar j 
sol 1 era killed — L Sultan Abdul Hamid taken to Constan 

' t aople fr m Salonfta — Turkish troops rally at T h r 
kesskem —British, battlesh ps and destcov ers ordered to 
Turkish waters - E ploBton onXl S battleship \ermont 
near Norfolk Va .two men killed four seriously injured 
I — Adolfo Diaz Conservative is elected president of 
Nicaragua without oppos tion 

3 T urkish Govt, begs Powers to intervene and hr ng 
about suspension of hostilities and consents to allow each 
Power to send a warsh p to Constantinople — Greeks 
capture Prevesa — Five lives lost m fire at John Barker 
6^ Co diapers Kensington London. 

4 Greeks t ke Fen dje and capture 18 guns — French 
Government reject Turkish amieoi for intervention — 
Troatjr between RusSi* and Mongolia concluded at Urga 
Siberia — Mr Justice Parker dead s m Chancerv Court 
Lo don that the Bank of Fngland IS not entitled to dedsht 
income tax from dividends before Finance Act for year 
has pas ed — British House of Commons reject amendment 
to Horne Rule Bill prov idmg that the First Chamber should 
be elected bv proportioD^ r^rtaentaticoi tty 265 tes to 
16 — Crown solicitor e eludes c rtain. Belfast magistrates 
from be nog charges of tot against persons re arrested 

fter Reco der s court had entered nolle projegni — A 
Venetian Night by Max Reinhardt refused licence at 
Pal 06 Theatre losdoo by Lohi CbamberU n — M 
Borrelly Frendi astronomer d sc overs new comet at Mar 
sell tes — U S Supreme Coi rt ptxn^ulgates simpbfied rules 
of equity procedu e in Federal Coifrts 

5 Bulgarians defeat Turkish Betreatiog force dnvmg 
it Back on Chatalja lines Turks lose 2S ooo killed and 
wounded 2000 pnsoDera and 37 field guns — General 
electron ip U S results m sweepiM Demoaratic victones 
and el ction of Wilson and MaTSoall as Preadeht and F ic? 
Pres dent Arizona Kansas and Oregim adopt woman s 
suffrage West vJtginia state-wwfe profubitiou eff sale ol 
mtoxicants — ^^ir E Crey states In British HoUse of Com 
mons that B Ikan States have right to formulate terms of 
peace and that Powers can scarce! jr mteievene unless re 
quested bv both Parties — Cthriit Bercbtold assures Fore en 
Affairs Committee of Austrian Delegations that Austria 
is m accord with other Powers on question of mtervwition 
m BiUkani war— Mr Philip Snowdens amendment to 
Home Rule Bill, substituting local register for parliament 
ary register and thus giving votes to women iwte-payers 
rejected In British Hooise of Coroimms by 314, Votes to 
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i+i ^indov brealjiig foUen’s m West End of Londoo 
— Sdocv Committee ol Homie of Conunoos appointed to 
inquire into fatal itcci^^ents caused by m<^r otmubuses 
utXondon — Sir JL Sarroa Go emor of l^tsmnma ap- 
pointed Governor of W est AusUalia —french parliament 
ary cocnnus&ion appointed to inquire into depopuUitiCKi id 
F rance Petrov cs Austrian military ainuaa. tailed 

at Gance Camiola —Sub laeut Max^h^ frecich mill 
tary airman killed at Chartres — Amencan aviation 
altitude record broken by H. B Bronv &irtea Idand 
5 300 ft with passenger 

6 Greeks seize laand of Tenedcs. — force at 
Tcherkesskeni retreats towards Qiatalja lines. — ^FUnpe 
ror Francis Joseph speaks to Bung^nan SelagatLoiK qd 
need of speedy aetUement m Balkan War — Eoattul Pa^ 
suounons Council of MmuterB and Genexols at CoDstanti 
nople to discuss m litaiy situatun they decide to amUnue 
the war — Select Committee to inquire an to Putumayo 
atrocit es holds first meeGag Jm London — ^Native 

on German factories reported from Liberia — KxQral 
George Canadian Ivorthem boer, runs on rocks at Pomt 
St- Laurent Quebec — Lieut AlUichter German mditajy 
airmap w^tb his engineer killed at Halberstatt 

7 Bulgarians occujqr Tchorlu and Muradlu and cap- 
ture fort of D^ijunus at north end of 'Cbataqa lu^ — 
Monteaegnns occupy Bjakova — Rjotiog occuis at \ alle 
de Torno and Candos, Portugal — f^ch hattlesh p 

France laimched at St- Nazaire.— Mr Lloyd Geoige 
add esses letter to Bntbh Medicid Association swing in 
formatioD as to regulations under Insurance Act for inspect 
ing doctors work fiiing remuneration etc — Lord Kitchen 
ei approves scheme for redistribution of reclaimed land 
among Jdlahtn — King 3 Bench Dublm inhibit Belfast 
magistrates from heairmg not charges fNov 4) — \ ice 
Chancellor of Oxford prohibits produebon there of Hindle 
Wakes play by btamey Houston 

8 Salonika surrenders to Crown Prince of Greece — 
Sh ikh ul Islam at Constanbnople calls upon Ulema to 
preach a holy war — It is reported that Austria Hungary 
objects to 'Jerv a obtain ng a port on the Adriatic -^r 
Bonar Law speaks in Lrveipool on need for military pre- 
paredness as illustrated by Balkan war and announces 
scheme for redistribut on U Unionists come ihto power •— 
Lord Chamberhim consents to license A "V enct an N ght 
— Kh^ Harlequin opera by G H Clutsara produced 
m Berim — Braiihan Government sends troops against 
insurgents feee Oct. *5) — Tso American cruisers 
ordered to Mediterraneaai to protect American otiamis 

0 Bulgarians beg n attack on Chatalja I nes — M 
Pash tch Servian Premier, states that Servia roust ha e 
a port, qn the Adriatic — Greeks capture Pentepigidu 
Buteanan force accompanied by Pnnee Boris and Pnnee 
Cyril enters Salonika — ^Mr Asc^mth »< Guildhall Lon 
don deprecates raising and pfessmg of isolated quesbons 
aris ng out of the wa^ prior to a general settlement — Mr 
Brj ce r gas post as British ambassador at \\ ashington — 
Pans police a rest wmons suspected in connection with 
robbery on Nov S of post-office at Bexons by aim^d men 
who shot postm^er dead — Mass meeUng of northern 
doctors at Maochestei condemn proposed cooditioas of 
service under Insurance Act — Mr Michaehs buys from 
Sir H Lane coUectnm of I>utd» Masters for pr^ntation 
to South Africa — W oman-su'Srage victones m elections 
ofVov 5Cel bratedmNewkorkCityby an evening parade 
of IS «» women. 

10 Social st demonstration imainst war in Vienna — 
Bodosto evacuated avil popiuatum 

11 Covt dele tin British House of Cornmons by 21 
voles on Sir F Banbury s amendment to Horn Rule Bill 
hmituig financial contribution qf Imperial Exchequer to 
£3 sooooa in any one year — Taunton by-election re 
Suita u return of Six Gilbert Wills fUfiianist) majority 
28s — Royal Commission on Divorce and Matrunonial 
Causes issues Report in London minority report signed 
by A chbishop of York Sir W Anson and Sir L Dibdm 
oppos extension of grounds for drvorce —Uni onist cm 
paign m London opened by speeches from Lord R. CSeciJ 
Su R Pinky and others — M Daneff President of Bui 
ganan Parliament received m audience by Austrian Em 
pcPOT — Diplomatic relations between Chile and Peru re 
sumpd after sKyears suspen. ion — Resjmation of General 
Mtcheh Belgian M mister of War — ^Railway accident at 
YasoQ La 18 killed 90 m^d — U S Secretary of W 
refUB«B to allow transatlantih steamship companies to 
c-rviise rrf » «s m F?,^dsov rwr* opTos,*e Ae« lark 
City to i/>oe ft —32nd annuat conventimi of Amaican 
Fecterstion of t»bor meets at Rocliester N Y 


Nov 6-19 

at Belgrade has interview with Servian Premier and sug 
gests preference for Austnan t ade autonomy for Albani 
and a Servian port on the Aegean. — Sortie from Adrianople 
tepidsed — Se^ Canakjas Spanish Prenuer assassinate 
m Madrid by berrato an anarchist who commits suiade 
— Federated Malay States offer rst ckse armoured ship to 
Bnti^ Navy — Opening of Portuguese Parliament speech 
by Premier on failure of Royalist insurrections — Nobel 
pm& for PhysKs awarded to M Gustaf Dalou (Switrer 
landl and for Cbemi divided between Prof Gngnard 
(France) and Prof Sabatier (France) — Stafford House 
London sold to Sir William Lever — Steamer Zeba lost 
^ Dublin j lives lost —Debate on White Slave Traffic 
Bdl m Bnttsn House of Commons clause earned making 
floggiim penalty for male offenders Bill read thud time 

13 Turkish (jovenunent instruct Kazun Pasha to open 
negotiations for armistice with Bulgarian gene <Us — Mr 
Asquith moves in Bntish House of Commons to rescind 
wte on financiaJ clauses of Home Rule Bill given on nth 
disordeifiy scene follows Shaker first suspends and then 
adjourns debate — Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs re- 
signs on Mongolian question — Pres Taft issues proclama 
tioQ fixing Panama Canal tolls at $i so per net ton — M 
Poincar6 peaks in Pans on Eurcjiean Concert and policy of 
France-— Sit Cecil Spring Rice appomted Bntisb ambassa 
dor to U S — Res gnat on annoiuiced of President James 
McCrea of the P nnsylvama Rail oad Co vice president 
Samuel Rea chosen in hiS place — Railway accident neat 
Indianapolis Ind 15 killed 20 injured- 

14 At suggesUon of b^ker Bntish House of Commons 
adjourns till 18th — Lord Laosdownc and Mr Bonar Law 
^ak at meeting of National L niomst Association Albert 
Kali London — Count Romanones sworn in as Spanish 
Premier — Powers enquire at Sofia whether Bulgaria w U 
accept their mediation — Franco-Spanish treaty mitialled 
in Madrid — ^Larz Anderson mimster to B^ium ap- 
^nted t, S ambassador to Japan as successor to Charles 
P Bryan rraigned Nor ii 

15 Outbre k of cholera reported among Tirks at Cha 
talja bnes — kiam 1 Pa ha proposes to King Ferdinand 
cessation of hostilities witli a view to d rect discussion of 
preliminanes for peace — Greek marines occupy peninsula 
of Mt Athos — Servian-s attack Monastir — Capt koste 
V tbdi R sisian officer sentenced at Be Im to two years 
detention to espionag — Mr W ill am O Bi en speaking 
at Cork condemns financial clauses of Horae Rule Bill — 
Mr Austen Chainbe lam speaking in Queen s Hall Lon 
d n, defines Unionist land policy — Gun e plodes at 
Sboebutyness 4 men senou ly injured —Capt Amundsen 
lectures b el ore Royal Geographical Society London on 
South Pol disco ry — Nob 1 pnze for 1 terature warded 
to Gerhart Hauptmann —President elect Woodrou lison 
promises to call U S C ngress m extraordinary scss on not 
later than Apni 15 1913 to revise tariff — Agreement 
supplementing Newfoundland fisher es award ratified at 
W ashington -^bnical Congress of Surgeons of N orth 
America in New \ ork City clo es after session of davs 

16. An- st at Constant nople of Talaat Bey and other 
members of Committee of Union and rogreas on charge 
of conspiracy — Montenegrins occupy San G ovanni di 
Medua — Lan promulg ted in France amending Code 
Napoleon and permitting establishment of p temity of n 
illegitimat child — Mukhta Egyptian nationalist sen 
tencod to 10 years impinsonment fo'T s dition — C erman 
Emperor inaugurates Bober Valley dam, Sileaa — Wonga 
Shoal lighthouse Adelaide destroyed by collision with 
aibng shp — 28th annual e hibition National Horse 
Show Association opens in N w York City 

17 Bulgarians b^in general attack on Chatalja Imes 
— Servians capture Monastur 

18 Servians and Montenegrins capture Alessio — 

Naval guards Landed from foreign warships ra Constanti 
nople — British House of Commons decides how to proceed 
with Home Rule Bill— Chinese Covt decides to make 
mihtary demonstration in Moiwoba — Railway accident 
to Simplon Calais express at Longpr^ France dnver 
kiQed — Great storm m Jamaica causes loss of over *00 
lives — Imperial EducaGoo Advisory Committee holds 
first meetuig in London — U ^ Supreme Court upholds 
decree of dissolution handed down W the Federal Conit 
M MaJAdand a^ nst the Standard Sanitary Manufactut 
utgCo-f Bath Tub Trust ) . - , 

JO Balkan aUics telegram to Porte tenss on which they 
Wilf grant peace — Medical Associaticai decide not 
ta acasat sen ice under losuraaee Art Mi terms propix>eo 
but by majority -of X 07 to 84 resolve to confer further with 
Mr iJpyd Geonge and $^e-t fHe^repnasOTrethw — 


soersuoii 01 tajoar crecia m jcocnescer « r — - - 

12 Kmg G«(MEg« o( Gfeece amven in Salonika— British tiovt demde t* drop Mental Deficiewy Bill for the 
BldgaHaas occupy IUhIo^o.— A ustro Hungarian MiiusUr sessioa — Prison rautiny at Rochefort France 3 persons 
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kiUad — Kajlway acodeot near Gn3I Lake CMwta iR Bntisb Medical Associatioa — Ccmf cience jn New York 
kiil>ed.-^Bjdstoise Professorsfajm oi Theoiy aod City oo workmeD S compensation legislation —Fire at 

InsUtuUons iounded at (Mord— Dike U Northumbcr Union Svlphnr Works. Brooklyn —Explittion m Starch 
land aDpolnted Chancellor o{ I>UEhs.ni University— at Waukegan IB kiUa sa petsoos and injures loo 

Four gunmen arrested lor share m murder oi Hennan — TacUJoa in PhikppiDes almost destroyed by typhoon, — 
Ro^ntlm found guilty m first decree isee Aug *ol Fust Trade union (ffoldjwmtlis) formed » China 

20 Hostilites at Chatoba Mispended while conditions 26 Austrian Consul at Prisrend Herr Pxochaska de 
of peace are discuss d — Gredw occupy Flonna and cut tamed for some daja by Servi^ amves at Uskub — 
off ^ikisb retreat from. Mmiastir — Servia perrorts Austro Tsar ot Ru sia receives Austro Hungarian Ambassador at 
Hupganan Fwr gn Office to comnHinicate with Consul Tsarskoe Sde— Bow and Bromlej by^dection i^ults 
Ptodiaska at Pnsrend whose recall Servia had demiided m defeat of Mr G Laosbuiy (bufiragist and Sociabst) 
—South African Party Congress opens at Pretona and who had resigned to test feeling on Woman Suffrage 
South Afr can Unionist Congress opens at Johannesburg majority against 751 — Nineteen Syndicalists belonging 
— Russ an Cossack troops 1 ave Urga f« Soutbern Mon to soaetv of Sew du Soldat sentenced jn Pans to j 
g 1 a — Archb h(» of Canterbury speaking in Ckinvoca months imprisonment and a fine for jnaultmg th Army — 
tjon commends Minority Report of Divmce Commission Eleven Russian sailors shot at Sevastopol for mutiny — 
— Br tish House of Commons pass new Financial Resolu Death of the Countess of Flanders mothw ol tht Ring 
two for Home Rule Bill by 317 t otas to 19s — Theft of of the Belgians — M BaUiUe s pUy Les Flambeaus 
i 0000 in gold whilst m transit from London to Afctan produced at Porte bt Martn Tneatre Fans — Leaders 
dria repiorted from Port Said — Suit brought by U S of l^awrence (Mass 1 strike acciuitted on murder charge 
Covt against Federal Sugar Refining Co ol Yonkers — ^The Indiana coDStitutional amendment case is earned 
N \ for 4rt9 080 alleged under valuat on — Carmi to the Federal Simreme Court 

Thompson (b 1S70) sec to Pres Taft appointed US r 7 Run on Au tnan and German sav niM banks in 
Tr asurer as successor to Lee McClung resigned Nov 14 Caliaa Northern Hungary and East Prussk — Franco- 

21 Porte dedares terms of Albee unacceptable and Spanish Treaty signed at Madrid — ^ir Edward Henry 
orders resumjitjon <rf TOT —Bulsatiaa torpedo boats attack Commissioner of Metropolitan Pobce London shot at 
Turkish cruiser Ham diyeb m Black Sea, — Greeks a d wounded by motor-car driver — Albert T Patrick 
occupy Mytlene — Opening of Canadian Parliament— convicted of murder (igoo) of W M Rice pa doned by 
Capt Paiva Cou^eiro Portuguese Royalist leader sen 6 v Di of New Yorit, — Vireck on Pennsylvania RR 
ten ed to fi > ars mprisonment w th eaffe — Signor Beito near Glen Loch Pa kills 2 and miuie 30 

bniappo Dt^ first It ban Colon alM nister — Mr Carnegie 28 g 000 Turks under \a er Pasha surrender to Bui 
off rs to piovde jiemions of 000 for future U S ex garians neir Dedeagatch — Servians oficupy Dibnu— 
presidents or their widows — National Woman Sufirage Austrian Prem er announces introduction of three Army 
Association holds convention in Philadelphia B 'Is —Alban an delegates at \aloDa Issie proclamation 

23 Archduke Fran Cl sFeidinaad visits German Emperor of ind pendence and edict Ism il Kcihr] Bey aa bead oi 
in Berltn — Bulgan B delegates leave Ktrfc Eilisse for Provi i naJ Government — Genran Imperial Chancellor 
Chatalja to resume discussion of armistice Naaim Pasha orders Governor of Ea t Pruss a to issue re as urmg state 
m eta Gen Sa off outside Chatalja bnes — Bulgarians ment to stop run on savings bank —Fourth Russian D ma 
occupy Dedeagatch Mslgara Rodosto and GutBidjina — opens with patriot c speech mi Balk an crisis by M Rodruin 
M Asquitb sreaks at NottiJigham on Home Rule Bil) ko Pre ident — W bite Slave Tr fficBiB r ad a second t me 
and the disorder in House of Commons • — British House n British House of Lords —Organised attemt t to destroy 
of Coounona appoint Select Committee to inqmii, letters m pillar boxes noad bv worn n suffragist in Lgn- 
whether b r Stuart Samuel has vacated his seat through d n and provincial town — Railw > accident to Russian 
h firm mak ng a profit from Govt contr ct for purdias tram ne r Harbin i killed 52 1 jured 
ng silver for India — Cambrid e University abolishes g Lo d H Id ne and Mr Church 11 speak at 
restnction luniting diviii t> deg e s to members of Church Eighty Club dmner I ondon ar d Lord Curzon at Plymouth 
of England by maj nty of og — \iOilent cjclonic sto m ou European situation and Bt tish m Itary necessities — 
o er Bombay and >^esteni India — Native ch efs ana ted Cba les H Hyde ea-cbamherkin ot New York City con 
in ts erra Leon for Hit man Leopard cannibal {wactices vict d of accepting a bribe as a publi office 
—John ^chiank who shot x presid nt Roosevelt ^ro 30 Servians occupy Elb sau— Waihi miners strAe 

flounced in ane by board of ahenists at Milwaukee W isc New ?ealand declared at aa end 
— O Gara Co 1 Co and 3 subsidiaries of N ew k ork Central December — 

*^)stem indicted by a Federal (US) grand Tun at Chicago 2 German Impoial CbajicellDr ^lesks in Reichstag on 
for rebating — ^Theodore Marburg named U S mimst i Balkan crisis — King F erdin nd and h s Finance M nister 
to Belgium succeeding Laig Anderson — ^Frey F ench 1 ve Sofia for Chatalja — Greek delegates delay negotia 
a rman killed at Battenj and Laurent French military tions f r armistice and Greek gunboat bombards \ al na. 
airman kill rlat\ lleaauvage nearfitampes — Cabinet c ss at Tokyo resignatiou of General U>haru 

23 Servia s occupy 0 h ida — K ng Peter of Servia Minister of W ar — Arc! b shop Nouel installed pro i lonal 
returns to Belgrade - Bolton bv-e’evtion results m return Pres dent of Republic of Santo Domingo succeeding 
of Mr T Taylor fliberall majority 1 176— Sir George Victoria resigned No emb« s8 — Lord Rosebery speaks 
Ross Appoint d leader of L 1 eral m^onty in Canad an at Bathgate on Lord Robe ts s warnings as to efficiency 
Senate — National Comm ssion on Depopulation opens of Terr tonal fo ce- — L S Congress assembles — L S 
m Pans — El Hiba Moon h Pretender defeated by El Supreme Court (reversing cucuit court) orders dissolution 
Glawi who ent rs Tarudant and eceives submission of of Union Pac fic-Soutbem Pacific railway merger — 
Sus tribes — Mine explosion near Ala. s F ance 34 lives Several American b shops named at papal Co tory 

kist — Mr Gal wcatliy s play The Eldest Son produced 3 Armist ce signed at Chatalja between Turkey 
at K ngsway Theatre London — \mencaii Federation of Bmgiu'ia Servia and Montenegro Greece abstaining — 
Lab ur closes 3 nd annual convention at Rochester N \ Pres T ft s me^ge on Fore gn Afla rs read in Congress 
Samu 1 Gompers Pe-dected pr s dent — ^Retirement of — Impeachroent of Judge Archbald begin* m L S Senate 
Mdnue! Caleio Mexican Ambassador to L S announced — Mr Balfour speaks n Citj of London on Govt s pa lia 
— Offic al Emnouncement that Gordon Bennett intemation mentary pilrcy —Mr Llovd Ceprge speaking to deputa 
al b 'loon cup was won by French balloon Picardie piloted tion o£ Women s L beral Federations oT W ales cimdemns 
by M Bienaim^ makmg i 358 miles the world s record mflitancv whist eapressmg sympathy with woman suf 
-harvard and Yale football match won by Harvard at frage —Oxford University Aohshes restnction of Divuiity 
New Hnv en 20 to o degrees to pnests of the Church of England by 151 votes 

24 Rioting at Budape^ in coOOettioB With Socialist — gth annual Oonfcraice of governors meets at Richmond 
anti war meetings — Pan e at cmematograph show Bilbao \a adjounnne Pec 7— In rear colhsiem on Cmcmnati 
Spfun 44 tilled 60 na jured i—Greeka occupy Chios — &Muskmgum valley RR near Dresden Ohio, 7 are k Ued 
Samos proclaims its union with Greec — locomotive engi and 8 fatally injured —Federal ^and jiu> investigates 
neers of Eastern railroad U S warded an increase of wages agreement brtween New V ork New Haven & Hattiord 
by arbitration board ^see April 22 23 30) — Eugene V and Grand Trunk railways 

Debs Socialist candidate for U S Preaideiicy mdicted for 4 Catholic Centre Party in Cennan Reichstag condemn 
br bery by Federal grand jury in Kansas policy of Imperial ChancAlor and Federal Council as re- 

25 Balkan and Turkiw peace delegates meet at Baght gards Jesuit law of 1877 — itr Winston Churchill annomaces 
chetsh ouUidc Chatalja lines —Heavy fall of stocks lU to British House orf Commooa pt posed increases of pay m 
Vienna and Berlin owing to nimwr of trouble between British Navy — Resignation of Marquis Saionj J^anese 
Austria and Russia over Servian question — Austpan war premier —National Rivers and Harbors Congress mnate in 
shirs recalled from Levant — Conference between Afr Haslungton D C 

Ueyd Geetse ud Mr Mastenaut nod a coaunittee of s CBaadiw Fieouei Mnuntacw of Oite Hmd' 
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aougbU to IBntah Navi to coat £?<ooocioo — Turfttjr 
Bulgaruu S«tv» aod Montanerro awwiot delegatfis to 
attend Peact Cwfemat In London — M Poinoa*^ aoealcs 
te Cftambet of Dfepatife on Balkan ctlsis — Bntiafa liKUt 
OKX OomoMsgioners issue final Af (saorandmn as to taedica} 
benefit undefNationaUtiBurance A t~-Coi See^ 
m London denies charges of inefiScienty made a«auisl 
Temlonals^Mr J Scptt Mason GovernoT of &>tisb 
Kftth Borneo kilted fall from tna bdrSe Mr Aytoer 
C Pearson appointed to succeed ban — U S House of 
Rep*e>aitat ves passes Adamson bill tor physical valuation 
of railtodds and regulation of ^odi and Dond issues b 
Interstate CoBlineroe Commission — IndiGtaVent of July 
I looo agamst American Sugar Re£iiag Co for viotetmg 
Sherman anti trust law by acquiring Peiuisylvacia Sugar 
Refimi^ Co is withdrawn (see Mar 31) 

d Austro-Hunganae Covenwneot assents to Bntish 
proposal of meeting of ^bassadors in London fo d scuss 
Balkan settlement — Au tna and Italy protest at Athois 
aga nst L eek bombardment of \ alona — Adtsir I Prince 
Louis of Battenbeig' and V ice Admiral Sir J Jellicoe ap 
po nted I irst and Second Sen Lords of British Admualty 
— Mgr \ ladiiBir Metropol tan of Moscow appoints 
Metropolitan of St Petersburg and President of Most 
Holy Synod — British Medical Association issue Report on 
Government s final terms for medical service under Insur 
atice Act —Pres Taft s message on domestic and insular 
afiaira resad 10 Congress rec nunends Aldrich currency 
rrform opposes Phitippme indepeDdence etc 

7 It IS announced from ti nna that the Tnple Alliance 

has been renewed without change — Hassan Riar Pasna 
Governor of bkilUrl refuses to accept the armistice and 
contmnes bostfiitie — A Preach and a German airship 
ordered for British Navy —Strike on North Eastern Ra 1 
way Gateshead ow ng to reduct n of Kno* an engine 
dnver aft r conviction for druakminrss when off dut\ — 
Portuguese corporal smitenced t year a unpnsonment 
for ohooting Res A J Douj^as at Kango East Afr ca in 
November rgi — In report on the estport wreck (Oct 3I 

the U S Interstate Coiomerte Conrmi^^sion severely cen 
suits the N k N H & H R R for faQure to mstal 
safety devices — Repubbean goveiaois of 1 states cooler 
in Wiashington D C on party reorganisation — In a bead 
collis on on the Western Maryland R R near Pen Mar Md 
S are killed and 3 injured 

8 Turki h cavalry and artillery withdrawn from Tnp 
ol — Agreement announced between the United States 
and Great Britain n composit on <1! arb tmtion tribunal 
for certain Iaii|’-5ta tiding pecuniary da ins 

9 Resignation of (jcrneral von AuSenbag Austrian 
War M nister and of General von Schemua Chief of Gen 
eral Staff — Kmg Charles of Rumania opens Ruman n 
Chamber with pacific speech on Ballun crisis —Protest 
against v olation ot Hay Pauncefote Treaty by Panain 
Gtasl A piestmtei to & 9 Wretory of State bf Brrtrsft 
Ambassador at Washington -Resignation of Mr Beeby 
New South Wales Minister of Lands — M ssacre of Belgian 
customs inspectcw and staff by Kurds at Lohmjan on 
Turco-Fersian frontrer — Henri Rouart art sale beg ns m 
Pans £8 400 paid for a Corot and £17 400 for a Degas.— 
U S Su^me Court bolds Chicago Stock Vards Co is 
within the mtoistste commerce law thta^y reversing 
decision of Commerce Court — A 14 mch gun evplode 
during a test at Sandy Kook USA but with no loss of 
hfe — The U S House of Representatives passes legislative 
eitecative and ludicial appropriation bill with no provision 
for the CouiTnet'cs! Court— Mob^ Trust beanng 
resumed before U S Congression I Committee 

10 General Rrobatkm becomes Austnan War Minister 
and General Konrad von Hfitzepdorf Ch ef of G neral 
St ff — Turkish infantry leave Tripoli —Grand Duke 
Nicholas viSrts King Charles of Rumania at Budiarest — 
Collision off Portland Bdl tietWOen British battleship 

Centunon and steamer Dema r E Grey states 
m tetter to Maa Haldane that Cabinet will accept deasion 
of House of Commons on a wornan suffrage amendment to 
Franchise Bfll — False alanni of fire given in London bv 
wmen auffragnts — In Inter University Rugby football 
natch Cunbfidgo beats Oxford by points to 3 — Mem 
bera of Progressive pmty confer in Chicago —New Natwnai 
Association of Port Authorities ends a two-days conference 
ht BWw Ymte City 

IT Sfr E Grey announces in British House of Commotis 
that Ambassador of Greaft Power* w H meet m London 
for ‘'informal find non*conimittai consultation on Balkan 
^estnm — C»pt A B Eckford kSled by tribeirtesi near 
ShwaB Persia — M Garros French ainnsn teaches record 
height of 18 670 ft St Turns 

» Death of Prince LtrikptM Prince Regent ef Havana 


9t— Fighting faetweea Creeks and Turin Bear 
Vaoma— White Sla^e Traffic Bill passes EatiSh Bouse 
of Loiris. — Bntiah House of^Commanaconclude Coitmurtee 
Stage of Home Rule Bill — Russia warns Cbma that a 
rupture of negotiations is tmmraetit if setttemmt of Moo- 
golian question is further delayed — M EdouaJd ’Mullet 
etected President ot the Swiss Coutedeiation. — United 
States bsttleriup seat to San Domingo —Debate on 
Franco ^Danish treaty opened in Spanish Cluunbet by 
Count Mortera. — The medal of honour of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters USA awarded to R illiam 
Rutherford Mead for ar bitecture (see E £ xvii 94^) _ 
Keeper of disorderly house in New ImL City accuses 
police ef dorruptsoti 

13 British Minister at Te&eran addresses note to Per 
Stan Forewn Minister demanding punislmienc of murderers 
of Capt Eelford — Mr Choate in Vew F ork denounces 
any refusal to submft Panama Canal question to art itta 
tion — Daoeb House passes BH to amend Constitution 
by 9S votes to % —In Philadelphia suit is filed by U S 
district attorney aga nst candy trust 

14 Res gnatKMi of General Botha Premier of South 
Africa — hrtike on NortJi Eastern Railway settled engine 
driver Knox to be g en a free pardon and re msuiled 
and strikera to forfeit six days -pay — South Africa beat 
W aies at Rugby football at Cardin by 3 points to ud — 
U S Senate app ovea e ection of n Liacola memorial 
temple n Potomac Park Wash ngton D C to cost 

000 000 — Intentate Comiue ce Comm sston oidcra 
ail intestate e press companies to submit before Febmaiy 
11^3 complete statements of their bu 1 esson designated 
<la> — In Chi ago surt bl d for dissolution of the tlgin 
Board of Trade and the American Assoaat on of Crramerj 
Butter M nufacttiter lor conspiracy to fix pnee of butter 
— R 11 am Heay Fox (b 18581 director the John Herron 
An Institute Indianapolis ind USA since 1905 is 
elected curator in chief of the Museums of the Brooklyn 
In t tute of Arts and Sciences t > take charge Jan i t^t 
in place <d Frederic A Luca rec tl> ret r d 

1$ Death n London of Mr 'Whiteiaw Feid American 
Ambassador— Lieut RilfndPark RN ntalarman 
and Mr A Hardw eke killed at Vt erobtey — Atteint t to 
lynch Peru lao Government Commission rs sent to 1 tu 
mayo rubber distnct — Reported shoot ng of several p r 
sons at Holda on British territory hj Pwtuguese for e from 
Goa India 

16 Peace Conference of Balkan Cteek and Turkish 
delegates opened at St Jaioes s Palace London b> Sir 
Edward Grey — B tish Minister at Pek ng protest to 
Chinese Go\ eminent against vi ktem of Op um agr? 
ment — Mr Bonar Law speaks at Ashton under Lj je on 
T nff Reform policy of Un onist party and adv cat s 
Colonial Conference to consid t que^on of food ta eg — 
Conl6derat on du Tr vail declares 24 hours strike in 
F^&tuxa protest araurst aar— Aaiaf eagag-ecnent between 
G eek and Tu k sh fleets out ide Dardanelle — ^Turk h 

ortie from SkatarJ repulsed by Mont negr n- — Cirl Lotis 
Alsberg IS named efi f of the b reau of chemistry b b 
department of agriculture succes or to Dr Ha x > R lej 
—US Supreme Court n the Read ng cial case Wlds 
there IS no general comb mat joa for restra t of trade — 
4th biennial C’dnbrtoo of contemporar> oil tainting c^iens 
at the Corcoran Art Gallery W ash n ton S C ist pnae 
to Childe Hassana for The New k Window —US 
Seoatechooses as alternating pres d nta A O Bacon (Gror 
gia) and J M Gatlmger (New Hampshire) 

1 7 Pence Conference adjourns unt I Turkish delegates 
receive instruct ons as to wheth r thev may d I w th 
Grteka biffOTe Greece signs the Chatalja armistice - 
Meeting of Ambassadors of the Great Pow rs at th Fore gn 
Office London *!ir E Grey pres d ng — Herr Edl s rniort 
on Ppochaska ncident published n \ lenna — Prmce Kat 
sura directed by Emperor of Japan to form a C binet — 
Peruvian Govemtnent order arrest -of Jul 0 Arana riwefcor 

f Putum«o nibb r industry — Spam h Chamber of 
Deputies arfbpt Franco Span sb Treaty by ato vot to 2 
— Death of Commoa famous &iglish racehorse —Pres 
appoints 0 members ofcommisston on Industnid Relations 
pw ded for by act of Congress approved Aug *4 — 
Mon^omery Schuyler Jr (b 877) of New York first 
Secretary of the Ar^encam Embassy at Mexico City 
named U S minister to Ecuador, — Wm J Flynn f former 
ly deputy commlssjoner of poli« fai New York Citv) 
appointed chief of the U S Secret Sem« a« successor to 
John E wnkic — ^Federal Grand Jury #t Chicago ludicts 
John Carstensen vaie-presijdent of th New York Csntral 
Rwlroad for alleged rebating fsee Nm 22) 

1 8 Marquis di Sib Giuliano speak* in Italiaik Chamber 
. on beneficial econmnlh effect of TFlple AllHUOce find, wc 
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gests neutr lisatwn o! Albania — Lord Orey speaks at British Con refuse British Medical \ssociatj n proposal 
Mansion House London on British American peace— for admmistenng medical benefit independently oHrsur 
M Kokov tsoff speaks in Russian Duma on Balkan cri is ante Committees — Completion of Assuan dam celebrated 
—Mine explos on at Mengede near Dortmund Germany m presence of Khediv e and Lord Kitchener — Two Bi tish 
ask lied 15 injured — M Garros Brer ch airman fi es ir m at aroere wredced in Gulf of Meaco 2Z liv« lost —Dr 

Tunis t 141 miLsi Burnet uotnxiiiatMa bdi, VkatskuchueE Ciirastiaa SoctaUs V elected Burramaster 

etcludtng Jmou rant over ifi yea s old unabl to re d of V nna — Decision dismissing all indictments out one 
passed by the US Ho sc of Renweseatatives Sa eghinst the United Shoe Machinery Co for \idatioD of 

— IlhtKMs Republicans onfer on party jreorganiaijoa the Shfanurf aw ippealed to Supreme Cotrt — Patrolman 

19 Prince Kat- ra forms a cabinet m Japan withBaron and two c Hectors from disorderly houses for New \ork 
Kato as Fore' gn Mmwter— Orceo Part site for London City pol c indicted— Federal ■Grand Jmry indicts ofScials 
mem rial statue of Edwaid VII abandoned m lavoui of of the New Ha ea and the Ccwd Trunk railways for 
site t bottom of Watedoo Place — Bodi s of Mr H CBhspsracy a> re train trade, 

kea ney and Mr Chester Lawrence American airmen 24 Attempt to assassinate Pnnce Vaiaatata m Japan 
found m sea near Redondo Beach Cal — warns rebel —Quebec Ifyslatiue pask Bill dodbl w land subsidy for 
le ders in San Domingo not to disturb provisional govern Montreal-Hudson % Bay rairway — Host le deroonsG 
m nt oa penalty of Am rican nterv enbon —Pres T aft t on n Teheran aga net M Mornard Treasu er General 
ds a message to Congress on departrAental aSasrs and of Persia —French fyr e besieg^ at Efar 1 Kadi ne r 
urging that C bmet members ha e neats but mot votes Mrwador Morocco lel ed Iw Gen femla d — Kiel dock 
n bathhouses— Pres Taft leav es AV a hington f6r Panajua ‘y iM strike settled —Mr £ P tre BritiA airman killed 
— L S Coagress adjourns for Chn:>tma3 recess.— J Pjer at Ma»ke-on Sea Vorts. — U Steel CorporaDoa an 
pont Morgan testifies before Pujo coamltteir -nouaces n reased vrages fonts too ogo employees 

2 Gonfetgnoe ci Ambas dors m London aimouTice , zb M ikomcare accepts cajididature for k rench Presi 
r (3. t P wers acceptance of Tirmciple of Albanian autono dent? — Ghlniesc Govt replies to British not on Tib t 
n^ together with a provision guaranteeing Servia com that ^ regards any agreement to mnmta n siain a 
m cal access to Adnatic — Delegat g to London Peace iltmeccseary — & O lin r Narttmg^ c n ey ng cmi 
Conterence entertained at Man 10a Hfwse of Lord Maj r gr nts to Aastral disabled by storm ofi U hant Fran « 
— G neral Botha forms new South African Cabinet e and puts back to London — L 'v ^vernment su s the 
c) dag Gen Hertaog and Col Lej har«— Mr F F JveHojjg Toast d Com Flaie Co for fiaag a muforca job 
Smith at Dudl> states that main object ol Un onist party hers andtetalrs p co 

IS Impen 1 Pref ence and that a G lonial C nference is M R b t accepts canihdature for French Pres 

only a means to that end — Select Committee of House dencv —Americhn liner ^Austrian Pnnce sinks after 
r>i Common recommejid reference of Sit Stuart Simu J s coJlxsaon w Araa^i m WoBtevideo hakbour 
case (see Nov 3 } to Judicial Comnuttee of Privy Council 28 T irkish propo al present d to P®ce Conference 
— Florence British steamer w ecked off Cape Ra e unanimously repud ated by Balk n Allies — Pr c pal of 
Nfd 32 di wned — Memorial service field in M estmm t r Intet national A oc ation of Bridge &• Structural I 
Abb y for Mr ttbitelaw Reid the coffin beang com eve 1 workers convicted at IndS&napohs ot compile ty in 
ne t d j to\ cto a st tion on a gun carr ge with a mil ■dyn mite utrages — TriihDci n st \Iembdrs t Pari ament 
tar> escort tor tran part to UnitM States on Br tish var twtqicee to tnOV^ aiaenrimiSitt to Home Rul Bill exclu ] g 
sh p — F re at Blohm &. \oss sliipbuTd tag yard Hambur U1 t i — Demonstration, in Pretoria m favour oi Gen H rt 
— U =1 government files, suit at Los Angeles, Csl to fe- zo^ add sed by Gen Be Wet 

cover Irom outh m Pacafic Radroad Co mineral lands ui 9 R gnaGon of M Mak roff Ruauan M mat r of 
Freano countj Tntenor and appomtm nt of M N A Mail ko2 as act nj, 

2t P ce Conference agan adjo rned because r muuster 
VIC uallingofAd lanopl sdemandedb T rki hd lee tes 30 De th of Herr on kiderien VVaeclter German 

— Br tish Med cal Assoaation r jvets Go t s pt pi sals Foreign £>ecretar> — Gea SukhondinoH. Ru an H ar 

under In nr nee Act b> i8a otes t 21 — F hung be Mm te recei d ly German Empe o in Lerlin — * 
t .>eeii Greek and Turks nearTianina Dj» d Pa ha killed Toik City and N w rk ^garment workers st ike — amucl 
— M Poincarfi sp ks n Freu b Chambe ot D putie M F Iton elected presideM 01 th Pere M rauette 
on P V I attitud to Balkan question — Duke of Con Railroad su ce or to \V m Cotter r iMied Dec — 
naught elected bhan ellof of Cape Dniver ty— Section of Senien eof pen Iseiv tude passed mi 3^ ktbeur leaders ton 
Bagdad railway through T urus op ned to traffc— ctedindjn miteconspuracv tn I ^see Dec 28) 

Str ke m Kieldoriyard — French force Col Moaso tierbc 31 China d faults 0 p yment of Bo et Ind mnitjr 

s eged at Dar el Kadine r Mogad r Morocco — Aeroplan n talment throUph f dure to obtain fore gn loan — 

coUisioD near Pan Jacques Belcassfi injured Panel of British aoctore wdling la serve under Insu ance 

M Chemet French airman flies from \ emce to k t lo e but are ubs quently kei t open in ertair cases 

T esiea d fiackm a b> Ijp^ifj'nrtjane to Jl w fffmOT^roffltogin — Cskt e* e-car< t ... ed 

23 Lord Hardin e V rov of Inlia Wou-nded and h s by Lount Romanones the Pr mier — E Ires Castro of 
attendant killed b> b mb thrown from a bouee in Delhi Venesuel^ daUln^ at RHi Isl nd New \ ork pend 
d Ting 'itat entry into the capital —TetiitoTial cUims 1 mg d cisio to whether he is an undesirable ahen — 
B IL n League presented to Turkish delegates at P a e London taxi cab drivers decide to atriki on Jan i 
conference —Greeks repulse Turk sh atta k at Dod n Thr e New Yo k New Hav n and Hartford ra Iwav ofti 
and occupy Korit?a — Ohannes Bev Koiiyouinjian Ar ci. Is are .arrested for toanstaughter for the We tport w reck 
menian Cntbol c appomted -Governor of the Lebanon — (.see Oct 4> 
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Part I General 


SECTION I POLITICS \IvD ECONOMICS 

Ihe political hi:>toiy of the world siace loog-io is dealt with so far as individual 
countries are concerned m Part H of the \ear Book I rom what ma> be described 
as the international point of view — that of an observer of the world s general progress 
rather than of the recorder of pureh national domestic events — the sabent aspects of 
national history and B tU p-^hUh ultimately form a single umt but for practical purposes 
It IS convenient in such a volume as this to deal under each country with its own political 
historv and to isolate certain special aspects of e\ents of international importance 
in Tihich more than one nation i&pnmanlv m\oKed or interested for treatment apart 
This IS theretore done in the present section of Part I of the Year Book the other 
sections of which are de oted to the progress made in those general subjects which have 
a life and interest of their own irrespective of the nation ditj’ of those who are agents 
m their continuous devclopmcnL for the benefit of humamt> at large 

SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND EVENTS 

More and more as the world in all its parts is brought into closer touch is an ade 
quate knowledge of international relations vital to the nations bv themselves and their 
individual citizens The individual exertions of nations and their citizens are dominated 
by international conditions m the world s organisation not onlj for war and peace as 
po'^itive ends but also for purposes of political social financial and commercial prog 
ress which are directl> affected b> events, movements and influences originating 
be>ond the control of any one of them 

During the period from igro to the end of 191 it so happens there have been 
in all the continents of the world Europe ’\sia America and Atnca exceptional! v 
momentous political and temtonal de\ elopfnents and even outside these continents 
the boundaries of the sphere of knowledge have been enlarged in the untracked spaces 
of the Antarctic by Amundsen s and Scott s achievements m reaching the South Pole 
Since 101 1 China has started on a new career as a Republic and there is no telhng 
what germinating consequences mav follow from the change In the middle East 
the statp of Persia has developed to a point at which the mtefests of the rest of the 
world peremptonlv demand some better system of orderly government The Turkish 
Empirb, a's the result of the Balkan W ar is in convulsions and in the Balkan Peninsula 
itself new Powers have ansen whose future relations with the mtetnational grouping 
in Exirop^ have still to be settled That grouping— with the Triple Alliance on one 
side and the Ifiple Entente on the other — has becoifie more firmly estabhshed as the 
result of prolonged tension, mainl> due to a continued assertion by Germany <rf her 
mihtar> strength and her nav al ambition'; Vt bile the domestic politics of the Umted 
Kingdom are passing through a stage of perplexing uncertainty and bitter ccmflict 
gtcat advances have been made towards the xM'ganisation of the British Empire -as a 



INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


umt ol pobtxal strength In the United States the presidential campaign of 
and Its result have brought a new political party into etistence Md the defeat of the 
Reciprocity Agreement m Canada has checked a notable mo-vement to\\ ards cooperation 
with^the neighbouring Dominion Meanwhile a period of bounding commerce and 
good financial credit has s> nchromsell with a widespread movement of industrial 
unrest largely stimulated by the increased cost of li\ing in all the countries of Western 
civihsation Most of these movements and the details concerning them are treated 
elsewhere in the Vear Book in what follows a few speciaUy interesting questions are 
dealt with which are of direct international importance and fall naturall> for discussion 
under no one country in particular 


The Morocco Crisis or igri 

The mam disturbance m European politics dunng ion wai due to the action of 
German> in claiming compensation from France on account of the new situation in 
North Africa which ivas bemg brought about by the extension of French influence m 
Morocco It had been hoped that the Act of Algeciras^ in 1906 followed b> the Franio 
German Convention of 1909 had finally settled the lines on which France enjo\ed ^ 
privileged position as the mandatory of Europe m the peaceful penetration of that 
country but the progress of affairs (see Morocco m Part II sect 111 of the Year 
Book) compelled an extension of the French military occupation which in the view of 
the German Government went altogether bevond what was warranted and m June an 
intimation to this effect was giyen in Paris bv the German \mbassador who sugg^edt 
that the German objection to French control of Morocco might be removed bv conces 
sions of territory elsewhere The French Government apparently not taking this 
diplomatic mov e seriously and fortified by the \nglo French entente wa* not disposed to 
offer aby such compensation or to admit that its action in Morocco went beyond 
what had been provided for by existing agreements and the world was startled soon 
afterwards (July ist) by the annoimcement that the German gunboat Panther ’ 
(joined shortly after by the cruiser Berlin ) had been sent to the closed port of 
Agadir near the mouth of the Sus nver for the protection of German trading firms in 
that part of Morocco At the same time the German Press became very active and the 
suggestion was made that Germany meant to occupy the port of Mogador and assert 
herself in the southern part of the country The impre&sion was distmctly given that 
Germany intended to reopen the whole Morocco question and to proceed de noif* by 
way of partition between herself France and Spam and though such a, policy was 
afterwards repudiated by the German Chancellor (Nov 9th) this w as the interpretation 
which both the Bntish and the French Governments and public opinion generally first 
gave to the German coup 

On July 3rd Sir Edward Grey plainly told the German Ambassador in London that 
the Cabinet must discuss the situation as an entirely new one, the British attitude could 
not be ‘ disinterested and Great Britain would dechne to recognise any new arrange 
meats made without her being consulted and on July 6th Mr Asquith stated categoric 
ally m the House of Commons that Great Bntam would act in concert with France 
The speeches delivered later in the year by the German Chancellor (Nov 9th and Dec 
5th) and Sir Edward Grey (Nov 27th) after the crisis had passed away were the first 
pubhc explanations of the actual course of events and for a protracted period while 
conversations ’’ were passing between France and Germany and the French and 
EngUsb Governments were acting in loyal fulfilment of the understanding between 
them peace and war hung m the balance As Sir Edward Grey subsequently made 
clear the real aims and objects of Germany were at first very imperfectly disclosed, and 
the apparent inspiration given to the German Press seemed to indicate that they would 
be incompatible with cither French or Bntish interests 

The Ikst concrete proposal (July 15th) from Germany by wav of territorial compen 
sation for the alleged damage to her rights m Morocco was that France should cede the 

*See£ B xviu 858 



MOROCCO CRISIS OR ipii j 

wiiole oi French Congo irona thecoaatto rive* Sai«a, and also her n^tpi prefemfjpr 
tion to the Belgism Congo, but up to Jul> 21st, the requests made by the Batish Gove®a- 
ment -for definite information as to G^raan intentions were passed by la a imy which 
su^ested that Great Bntam was being treated as of ao patticukr account m the matter 
The result i/ias that after consultation with Mr Asqujth and Sir Rdw^ Mr 
hloyd George made a ^eech that day at the Manaoivhouse which caused considerable 
sensation particularij as it was delivered by a British statesman who had been generally 
regarded as sympathetic towards Germany and an opponent of mihtarism He dectei^ 
pointedly that if a situation were to be forced on Great Britain in which peace could 
only be preserved by the surrender of her position in Europe and she was to be treated 
as of no account m the Cabmet of h. ations, peace at that pnce would be im intolerable 
humiliation So far as the actual language used by Mr Lloyd George was concerned 
It might have been a rhetoncal floun^ m the mouth of anj- statesman in dn> country, 
indeed the German Chancellor after-wards (^ov othj accepted his Vfordsas a patriotic 
declaration ivhich might equally well have corae from a German minister But it was 
meant as a warning to Germany and was universal!) interpreted and -welcomed both 
m England and in France in that sense while ui Germanj it created a furious uproar 
and a situation of unprecedented bitterness In the result and m opening diplomatic 
communications m an ostensibly amicable spirit between the German and Bntish 
Governments its effect was a good one but not by an> means in the immediate rdations 
between the tv, o peoples Anti English feeling m Germany boiled over, and for a time 
it looked as though a rupture was inevitable 

This state of tension between England and German) though reheved bv the peaceful 
issue of the Franco German conversations was in fact independent of the Morocco diffi 
tulties themselves Mr Llo> d George s speech simply put the match to an highly 
infkminable situation brought about bv mutual suspiaon and jealousy and the de 
termination of Great Bntam without distinction of part), not to allow France to be 
brow beaten bv Germanv o\ er the Morocco question brought all the elements of nation- 
al antagonism into pla\ On the part of the Gov ernments on both sides however cooler 
head'5 -nere displaved On July 24th the German Ambassador told Sir Edward Grey 
that German) did not propose to establish herself m Morocco and was prepared to make 
concessions to France, and on July ^yth the German Government sent a dispatch, 
repudiating any intention to injure Bntish interests and expressing the hope that the 
arrangement contemplated with France would dimmish further opportumties for fnc 
tion From this point the negotiations concerning Morocco and the compeDiation to 
be made to Germany proceeded more smoothl) though at times they caused consider 
able anxiet) At length however on Hovember 4th two Franco German treaties were 
signed one recognising a French protectorate o\ er Morocco, and the second providing 
for the cession bv France of about 100 000 square miles of territory m the Congo basin 
It was perhapis inevitable that in the circumstances no particular national satisfac 
tion should exist m either country over the result In German) the pubUc had been led 
to expect much more and the Colonial Mmister Herr Lmdequist resigr^d in protest 
against the msufiiciency ot the compensation obtained The discussions m France over 
the ratifi-cation of the treaties disclosed some mtrigmng on the part of the Premier M 
Laillaux behmd the back of the Foreign Mimster M de Selves during the negotiations 
which resulted in the resignation of M de Stives, and then to the fail of the Ministry 
But peace had been preserved with honour under highly uupropitious conditions 
Germany had ai^erted herself in a decidedly provocaUye way and with the result of 
•securing a large addition of Colonial terntorj France had obtained a free hand in 
Morocco at a price well worth pa) mg And Great Britain had shown her determina 
tion to uphold the \nglo French enietUe at all costs It should be added that, on the 
merits and irrespectively of the methods adopted the French action m Morocco though 
practically forced upon France by the conditioiu> in that country, undoubtedly provided 
justification for the German view that the arrangements contemplated in igo6 and jpop 
had been altered to Germany s detriment The Angio Frmcb agreement of 1904, by 
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ir^idb Great Bntain obtained a free baiwi itt Egypt m return for giving France one in 
Mcffocco bad no reaj pamliel in the shape of French concessions tb Germany and it 
could hardly Be expected that Germany would be contented without compensation of 
sinne sort Tins was secured and Ggfmany’s reiterated claim for a larger place m the 
Sbn ’ was aggressively vindicat'ed ‘ 

The achievement left the mtematiohal situation in Europe where it was Gerroanv 
could arant of oour^ on bar alhes direw the-srvord into the scales Anj idea 

however that may have been emteiiamfed that France could be coerced and that the 
Anglo French entente 'sv ould not stand the te^t must ha^ e been dissipated It was dear 
that French confidence by no m^ans conspreuems in the crisis ot 1005 had been com 
pfcteiy restored The entente with Great Britain Was decidedly strengthened and as 
between Germany and England an object lesson was ^ven to the Bntish Empire which 
all parts of it were qmck to grasp, of the dangers of the naval situation with Anglo 
German relations as they existed and Germany forcing the pace in competition with 
Great Bntain on tiie sea. The naval nvairy between the two countries remained one of 
the permanent dangers in international politics and German susceptibilities were once 
more touched on the raw a little later when on February 0 1912 Mr Winston Churchill 
at Glasgow described the Bntish fleet as a ‘ necessity ’ and the German only a lux 
uiy but the British Government sent Lord Haldane to Berhn on a mission to smooth 
matters over with apparently good results and relations gradually became normal 
again As between the Triple Alliance ( Germany Austria Italy) and the Triple Entente 
(France Russia England) the crisis served even to clear the air and this was shown 
m the most pubhc wav at the beginning of July 1912 when the German and Rugsian 
Emperors had a meeting, accompanied by their foreign ministers at Port Baltic 
Emphatic recognition was then given to the relations existing between the Powers by an 
official communique saying that there could be no question of producing alterations 
m the grouping of the European Powers the \alue of which for the mamtenance of 
equilibrium and (rf peace has already been pro\ed ’ 

Italy and Tbipoli 

The case is scanewhat diSerent with the ensuing annexation of Tripoli and Cvrenaica 
by Itt 3 y to which after a one sided war (see below) had gone on from November 1911 
till October 1912 Turkev was compelled to submit by the pressure of the Balkan crisis 
The contemporary historian cannot satisfactonly pronounce for want of exact informa- 
tion on ether the moral or the legal aspects of this, piece of territorial self aggrandise 
ment The reasons given in Italy s sudden ultimatum to Turkey (Sept '’6 ign) 
prefaced bv no warning to any of the Powers, but announcing her intention to proceed 
to e^abhsh a military occupation m Tripoli and Cvrenaica follow ed as it was by ^ 
declaration ci war (Sept oth) which gave no proper opportunity for peaceful negotia 
tions were bv themselves quite insufficient-^how>'ever adequate to justify the taking of 
strong measures — to Satisfy impartial international jurists that a simple redress of the 
undoubted grievances of which Italy had a nght to complain was the real motive fo 
such peremptory actum If consideration is giv en onH to the normal procedure expec 
ed between nations ih such circumstances it can only be said that in this case once more 
might ’ asserted itself irrespectively of public laW or international rights But the 
real circumstances are still not definitdy known There is good reason for believing 
that Italy » action was really forced on her as an alternative to other eventualities 
which withoutm anyway saferfeuafding Turkish rights m Tripdi would have demol 
isbed the whole claim of Italy Herself — ^loug an integral patrt cf her national pokey— to 
fait heir to those rights whenever Turkey should become unable to ex rcise them 

Ifuas has been hinted the Itahan government had information that the Franco 
GstmAh negotiations were proceeding m such a way that (Germany was being drivem to 
kxdt for compensation for the French annexation of Morocco by extending her influence 
elsewhere albngthe Nbrth Afntan coast —and it is suggested that with Turkey s con 
sent Getnianyhad an^ey eon aTripcdittn harbour for tt Mediterranean po nt d appui ^ — ■ 
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no other course was open thaasome umnediate action which would once for lU secure 
for Italy what had long heen understood to be her special preserve, without offering any 
formal opportunit> for a split within the Triple \lbance its^ If the moment had come 
m any case tor some other Power than Turkey to become master of Tnpoh the whole 
case against Xtalj from the point of view of the public law el Europe as presented by 
the contemporarv critics who accused her of wantonly breakmg the peace without ade 
quate cause, would fall to the ground The situaticm in September 1911 was in that 
case one of deep concern for Italy, her relations with the Triple Aihance Ixiing compheat- 
ed b> the necessities of her owm Mediterranean policy she acted swiftly and finally, 
as matters turned out ivith entire success 

To what extent the actual possession of Tnpoli and Cyrenaica with a somewhat 
undefined hinterland of uncertain \alue may prove a remunerative addition to Itahan 
ternlor> has vet to be discovered the substitution oi Italian for Turkish sovereignty 
however can onl> be regarded on the merits with satisfaction from the point of view of 
the world s progress The course of the mihtary operations is dealt with elsewhere m 
the \ear Book but one particular aspect ot the war may be emphasized here It put 
Italy in a position ot coni.iderabh increased strength as a factor ui international politics 
One sided as the uar was it provided an opportunit> for testm® the Italian military and 
naval resources and gi\ mg both army and navv practice and experience under serv ice 
conditions the importance of which can hardl> be exaggerated Instead of being the 
weak member of the Triple '\lhance Italy at the end of igrz was full of a new conscious 
nesss of national vigour and efticienc> the effect of which on the balance ot power in 
Europe was not likely to be to her disadvantage 

The Balkan Siates am® Torkev 

After a protracted penod of tension o\ er the Macedonian question (see E B xvii, 
221 22) the long expected cri&is between the Balkan States and Turkey reached an 

acute stage at the opening of October 1912 In the early summer Bulgaria Servia 
Montenegro and Greece had come to a definite agreement for co operating as a league m 
a common policj not merely for securing from Turkey the long promised reforms 
in Macedonia and enforcing the old stipulations of the Berlin Treatv but for obtaining 
a real autonomy for Turkey s Eurc^an provinces with their Christian inhabitants 
The insurrection 111 \lbania bad for some time been creating trouble and in A.ugust 
fresh exasperation was caused by Turkish noassacrea of Bulganans at Kotchana and of 
Serbs at Berane So that throughout the Balkan States pubhc opinion became hot for 
action The governments of Bulgaria Servia Montenegro and Greece now prepared 
to deliver an ultimatum insisting on thtir tfemands and for this pui^ose started mobilis 
mg their forces on Seotember 30th Turkey replied vith similar measures and for 
some days it was uncertain whether war could be averted while the Great Powers, 
and especially Russia and Auatna strove for peace b> diplomsitic pressure on Turkey 

On behalf of Austria Hungary Count Berchtold had onlv recently been trying to set 
the Powers in motion once more for a common policy iix Macedomi anl now they Jmsti 
Iv entered into communication under the lead of J ranct to devise some formula which 
would satisfy the Balkan League without either creating difierences between themselves 
or making concessions too difficult for Turkey The Porte tardily recognising the 
necessity of doii^ something made it known that it was prepared to give effect to the 
abortive Law of the Vilayets drawn up m 18S0 and it was arranged by the Fow^s 
that a Joint Note shoidd be pre^nted to Turkey inviting the immediate discussion pf 
reforms -coupled with the intimation that no breach of the terjntorial integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire was proposed At the same tune it was left to Austria and Russia 
jomtly, on behalf of Europe to urge patience on the Balkan League by assurances that 
reforms would be instituted The Balkan Allies however wanted more than that 
They stipulated, not only that the Powers should guarantee Macedoman autonomy 
but that they themselves should be included with the Powers as its adimiustrators,. and 
though on October loth the Collective Note was duly presented to Turkey th0 attuabw 
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had then passed bevond the power of diplomacy to control the march ot events On 
October Sth Montenegro declared war and mvaded Albania on the 15th Greece Bulga 
rm and SeiVia presented their ultimatum and by the r^th a formal state of war existed 
between the Allies and Turkey (For the events of the war see below) 

At the outset it was the declared object of the Powers to co operate in localising the 
war themselves remaining neutral and to keep its results whatever they might be from 
embroiling the rest of Europe With this end m view the> agreed to notity the belhg 
erents that the terntorial status quo would not be allowed to be altered But the un 
expectedly rapid and overwhelming success of the Allies and the complete collapse of 
the Turkish arm^ upset all the preliminary formulas By the end of October it was clear 
that the old maps of Eastern Europie might be rolled up and that Turkey m Europe ’ 
had ceased to exist It was no longer a question of maintaining the status quo That 
was gone /or ever t>o far as Turkey was concerned The Eastern Question (see E B 
viii 8^r et seq ) had entered an entirely new phase with the proof that Bulgana and the 
allies were in a position by their own strong hand to make the Balkan States for the 
Balkan peoples the principle of a temtonal readjustment The problem now was how 
the old ambitions and nval sympathies of Austria and Eus&ia in that part of the world 
should be reconciled with the new situation Speaking at the Guildhall London on 
Noy ember qth Mr \squith ga\e public expression to the necessity of recognising the 
logic of the stricken field when he said that on one thing I believe the general opinion 
of Europe to be unanitnous— that the victors are not to be robbed of the fruits which 
have cost them so dear, and m reference to alarming reports of grow mg tension bet w een 
Austna Hungary and Servia concerning the latter s declared policy of extending her 
territory to the Adriatic he emphaticalh deprecated the raising and pressing at this 
Stage of Isolated questions which would probably assume a more tractable a pect when 
the time came for a general settlement in which Europe as a whole must have a voice 
Mr Asquith s speech was made at an opportune moment Just prexiouslv t,Oct 
30th) a proposal by the French Premier M Bomcare that all the Powers should make 
a declaration of dismterestedness " m the terntonal readjustment resulting from the 
war had done harm rather than good Austna was not prepared to be other than very 
much interested in the matter and was irritated at the suggestion that she should 
subsenbe to such a declaration But Mr Asquith s wait and see formula — putting 
into other words for tht policy of Europe his favourite advice on difficult points of 
Erg’ish domes* c politics — Md a soofh ”g and was appwed 

Everything now depended however on a speedy conclusion to the actual fighting 
The Bulganans had dnven Nazim Pasha’s mam army back to the Chatalja lines and 
were threatening to march on Constantinople itrelf An appeal was made by Turkey 
to the Powere to mediate but to no puxpiose and on November 12th the Porte applied 
directly to the Alhes for an armistice as the Powers advised On the igth the terms ot 
the Allies were notified plenipotentiaries being nommated b> them and invited from 
Turkey in order to discuss conditions of peace The Allies demanded the surrender of 
all Turkish positicms still holding out m Europe including the Chatalja lines as well 
as Adrianople Scutan and A anma only Constantinople and a strip ot adjacent territory 
being left to Turkey On the 21st the Porte rejected these terms, bitterly complaining 
that Europe which had stepped in to save Greece in 1897 when Turkey was the victor 
would do nothing now for Turkey when the position was reversed Nazim Pasha was 
ordered to continue fighting till reasonable and moderate conditions were proposed 
At the same time however he and Izzet Pasha, Osman Nizami Pasha and Shadan Bey 
were appointed Turkish pleiiipcrt;cntianestocarryon fiuther negotiations for an armi 5 ,tice 
D* Daneff General Sfivoff and General Fitcheff being nommated as Bulganan delegates 
Tlje possibility of European complications at this juncture acted as an encourage 
ment to Turkey to hold out Servia whose arms had been so conspicuously successful 
in the w«st*<entral area was straining the patienCe of Austria almost to breaking pomt 
"by aggressively announcing her determination to incorporate the whole of northern 
Albama, isduAng vt good deal more of the Adriatic coast than the Dual Monarchy was 
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prepared to see m her hands On November 23r<l M Pa^hitch the Servian Premier 
issued a statement to the Press of which the crucial portion W-as as follows 

Servian arms have conquered far more terntorj than Servta intends to retain but 
Servian policy has estaWished a minimum of terntorial expansion which does no more than 
cover her co nationals and her national necessities For this minimum Servia is prepared 
to make every sacnfice since not to do so would be to be false to her national duty Jvo 
Servian statesman or Government dare betra> the future welfare of the country by ccmsider- 
mg for a moment even the abandonment of this minimum Servia s mmiraum rsjuiaite to 
her national de\elopinent is economic independence sa\e possibly in so far as regard? a 
Customs union with her allies and a free and adequate passage to the Adriatic Sea on the 
Adriatic coast It is essential that Servia should possess about 50 kilometres fmm Aleesio 
to Durazzo This coastline would be joined to what was formerly Old Servia approximately 
by the territory between a line from Durarzo to Ochnda Lake in the south and one from 
Alessio to Djakova m the north 

So flagrant a defiance of Austna’s susceptibilities made European diplomacy m the 
interests of non intervention and peace a matter of the greatest difficulty Moreover 
\ustnan public opinion was stirred up during November by reports of Servian dl treat 
inent of the ^u&trjan ton^ul at Prisrend fferr Prothaska for some time his whereabouts 
was not known and it was even suggested that he had been killed Eventually he was 
found to be unharmed and the truth appears to be that he had himself acted with great 
indiscretion Bv the middle of December the Prochaska affair had ceased to trouble 
but so long as the worst of the tension lasted between Austria and Servia over the Alban 
lan question it was used by the Austrian Press Bureau as a method of exciting anti 
bervian feeling The consequence was that at the end of November \ustna mide 
open prepara tion<5 for emergencies b> establishing a miJitar} censorship and taking other 
preliminary stepb for mobilisation and Russia was forced for this reason to strengthen 
her forces at the same time since the Austrian mobilisation was clearly directed against 
the possibility ot Russia feeling bound to give effect to her sympathies with Servia 

The Albanun question was m any case certain to be tor some time to come the least 
tractable ot all the problems in the new territorial settlement but the advance of 
such extreme Servian pretensions at this stage was discountenanced even by those Pow 
erb who were prepared to see a coUhiderable extension of Servian territory including a 
sufficient aLcessb for commercial purposes to the Adriatic In view of inevitable later 
developments it should be noticed that apart altogether from considerations of politieal 
expediency, IKl full bervian demand as put forward bv M Pashitch and justified bv 
him on ethnological and historical ground might well appear an exaggerated one to 
an impartial student of the international question According to M Pashitch ‘ about 
10 per cent of the 150000 inhabitants of the territory claimed were Servian more 
than half the Albanians ar^ Christians observers such as Hahn and Baldacci admit *hat 
the Albanians in the distnct (i e the northern half) are of ancient Servian origin 
and so forth This is not borne out by the article On Albania m the Encyclopaedia 
Bntannua (1 j8i el seq ) which is perhaps the mobt authoritative independent account 
available from first hand knowledge, of the country and its inhabitants Moreover it 
1 m direct conflict with the careful analy'as of the ethnological position m Albania given 
in the London Times of November 25th writing from Constantinople on November 12th 
(before M Pashitch published his manifesto) the Times correspondent gave the fol 
lowing facts with regard to the territory in question 

In the \ day et of Skutan there is one Slav \ illage — ^that of Vraka near Skutan Gusinje 
IS inhabited by a majority of Albanians The balance of its population is compused it 
Mahommedan Slavs In the Novi Bazar region though the Kazas (counties) ot Afcova 
(Bielopolye) and Kolashin are mainly Atbaiuan the majority of the population 13 Christian 
Slav with a fair proportion of Bosmaks (Moslem Serbs) Leaving this important tongue 
of land we come to Ipek In the entire Kjiza (county) of Ipek there are according to the 
best ethnological map of the district — the work of neither Serb nor Albanian Austrian or 
Turk — 4'> villages inhalnted exclusively bv Serbs, 123 villages inhabited by Albanians 
Moslem and Catholic ^4 mixed villages inhabited by Moslem Albanians Catholic 
Albanians and Serbs and the mixed town of Ipek Allowing for the proportion of Serbs 
and Albanian m the mixed villages and m Ipek as being equal and assumii^ as do 
Turkish census reports that a house represent five souls one finds that the inhabitants of 
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the 13,511 housu of Ipek Kazaat th® be^nmng of the aoth century were 46 015 Mg^wni 
and Cathohc Mbanians 31 390 Serbs arid 150 Gipsie Thcs? results hardlj 
ethnological claims to Ipefc the more so as tfte balance has s-r une further against the Serbs 
ill the last ten vears In Djakova there are not 5 per cent of Serbs, In Rozhaj Kaza north 
of Ipek the Albanians hav^e a four to one majority Pr^rend was once the seat of Servian 
&ngs. But to day acconJmg ta the best available information four fifths of the population 
of Prisrtnd Kaza are Albanians Even further east the Albanians are in a majority There 

are le«s than 150 Serb houses m the Kaza of l^tchamk if Mitrovitza is mamlv Servia 
Vacbjtrn is Arnaut and \lbaman6 form the maionty of the population of the Prishtina and 
Ghilan distncte In all Kosso^o north of tihe Shar range omitting the Kaza cf Katchamk 
but including the Sanjak of fsovi Bazar there were m the first years of the 20th century at 
least 300 -©00 Moslem and Catholic Albanians, against I 30 000 Christian and perhaps 30 000 
Moslefe Serbs These figures scarcely mpport the contemion of Goptchevitch and other 
Writers e\er ready to create facts in support of their propaganda that Old Servia is 
predominantly Slav Historical claims founded on temporary occupation or on episodes 
such as the conquests of Stephan Dusban are not too strong If the Serbs once overran 
ad Albania the Turks overran Servia and Hungary As for the theory that the majority of 
the Moslems of Old Servia are m reality Albanized and fslamized Serbs the fact that the 
present majontv of the population of Old Servia differs m language and rehgion from the 
^rvian minority is surely a sufficient answer 

Albanian nationalism in fact is a question which really provides difficulties of its 
own for the future government of this part of the Balkan area On November -^Sth a 
further complication was introduced bv a movement started by the Albanian leader 
Ismail Kemal Bey, under whom as president ot the provisional government ' the 
independence of Albania was proclaimed bv a ‘ national assembly at \alona This 
step combined wuth the determination of the Powers not to allow the extreme Servian 
demand to act as an apple of discord resulted in relaxing the tension as regards Austria 
during December and meanwhile ev ents were proceeding more satisfactorily in the direc 
tion of peace negotiations between the Balkan Allies and Turkey 

On November zpth discussion began at Chatalja over the terms of an armistice 
and on December 3rd an agreement was signed for a suspension of hostilities and for peace 
negotiations to begin in London on December i3tli the belligerents meanwhile simph 
reraaimng in Che positions already occupied The armistice was signed by Bulgaria 
Servia and Montenegro but not by Greece though Greece proposed to take part in the 
peace negotiations so that war still went on between Greece and Turkey At the same 
time there was a marked improvement m the relations of the Great Powers owing large 
Iv to a proposal made by Sir Edward Grev on Ivov ember 2, th that their representatives 
in one of the capitals should hold informal and non committal conbultations for the 
purpose of mutual agreement on the points on which Europe must make her voice 
heard in the final settlement On December nth Sir E ( re> was able to announce 
that all the Powers had agreed and that thtir ambassadors m London would act 
In spite ot the danger to European peace which still existed in the fact that Austm 
and therefore Russia kept her military preparation^ on a wai footing the situation 
durmg December was cleared a good deal by explicit declarations of policy in Germany 
France and Russia On December nd the German Chaftcellor speaking m the Rtich«, 
tag said that the exchange of views between the Powers was having favourable re 
suits promising a ^tisfactory settlement If as he hoped would not be the cast 
insoluble difficulties appeared it would of course be for the Powers directly concerned 
to give effect to their claims “ This applies to our allies If, c<mtrarv to all expecta 
tions they are attacked and find their existence menaced we m lovalty to our duty 
should ha\ e to take our stand firm ar,d determined at thejr side ’ This declaration of 
solidarity as between the Fowera of the Tuple Alliance was coupled with a notable 
statement by the German Foreign Minister, Jlerr von Kiderlen Waechter (his last 
important utterance before his sudden death witbm a month'l as to German relations 
wi^ Eni^nd and therefore with the Triple Entente During the recent crisis, he said, 
German relations with England had been those of peculiar confidence and have not 
only provided a happy intimacy but have done good service to the promotion of agree 
ment and he expressed his ‘conlident expectation that this wiH continue ' On 
December sth the French Premier too made a general statement both on the Chamber 
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aiKl qii the Senate The aims of Fxa)9^, he ^aid, would be “ (^ ) contgxmty of hex foreat^ 
pciicy and consequently attentive and persistent exercise ^ her alliances and fnentj 
ship (a) aaxoeare and constant endeavours to secure the a^epment of I^urope peace 
(15) a firm and calm resolve to maKe French rights respected and to maintain the 
miticmal dignity Finally qn December rSth the Ru^ian Premier, M Ko^ovtsoff m 
the Duma said that while Rusaa could not remain indiffesrent to the efforts of the Slav 
peoples to ootain better conditions, she had no selnsh designs ** faithful to our alliajnees 
and understandings and sure of the support of our fnepds, we can see no use m setting 
up groups of powers one against the other These declarations ^owed that whije 
the grouping of the Powers remained firm, it was modified by a recognition that therq 
were common European interests above the group interests The announcement on 
December 8th that the Triple Alliance, which would nominally expire m Ma> 1914, had 
been renewed for another seien jears, nas obviously made in the interests of Austria 
But ha\ mg made her demonstration \ustna was now taking the situation more calmly, 
and reiving on her power to assert herself, woth her allies only if necesisity should arise 
Count Berchtoid s own poIic> was a peaceful one, but hi?^ task was complicated by the 
existence of a domestic parti more incimed to wave the sword and it was rather a mat 
ter of domestic interest than as bearing on European diplomacy that on December qth 
the \ustro Hungarian W ar Minister CC en von \uffenburg) and Chief of the Staff (Gen 
von Schemua) resigned and were succeeded by Gen Krobatkm and Gen Konrad \ou 
Hotzendorf What was of more importance, for international reasons was the heavy 
military expenditure m Austria which was straimng her finances and upsetting the 
money markets 

London was now the scene both of the meeting of the Peace Delegates, and of the 
conferences between the ambassadors of the Powers Bv December 13th the pleni 
potentiaries had arrived and their iirst meetmg was held on December lOCh Bulgaria 
was represented bv Dr Daneff M JVIajaroff and Gtn Paprikoff Greece by M Vene 
^elob. M Skouhdiiy M Gennajius and Dr Streit Servia by Af \ovakovich Af Niko 
lich and Dr Vesnich Montenegro by Af Alioutchkovich, M Popovich and Count 
Voinovich Turkey by Alustafa Reshid Pasha Gen Sahh Pasha and Osman Jvizanu 
Pasha I ittle progress was made at the meetings held on December I /th 19th and ist 
owing first lo the objection of Turke> to the Greeks being included which was eventual 
Iv waived and then to Turkey asking for the revictualhng of Adnanople which was 
flatlv refused Memwhile the ambassadoirs had begun to meet on December i ,th, and 
at their third meetmg on December 20th they came to an important agreement as re 
gards Mbama which was promptly announced as follows The ambassadors have 
recommended to their governments and the latter have accepted the principle ot A 1 
banian autonomy together with a provision guaranteeing to Servia commeraal access to 
the Adriatic The six governments have agreed m principle on these two points’ 

On the '»3id the Balkan allies presented their demands to the Turkish delegates and 
on the 28th Turkey made her first counter proposals which were promptly rejected 
and follow i,d these on January ist (after an abortive session on Dec 30tb) by others 
The Allies demanded the surrender by Turkey ot all terntory west of a line extending 
from Rodosto to Cape Malatra 5 m S of Midia and of all the islands of the Aegean, 
including Crete with the exception of certain islands near the mouth of the Dardanelles 
to be specified by the Powers but so as to leave the peninsula of Galhpoli to Turkey 
thev were content to leav e the Powers to decide a.s to the admimstration of Albania 
The Turkish proposals as defined on Januaiy ist conceded the surrender of all occupied 
terntory west of the vilayet of Adnanople but insisted on the retention of the vilayet of 
Adnanople subject to a rectification of frontier with Bulgaria and of the Aegean Islands, 
while leaving the protectii^ powers to dende as to Crete In answer to these counter 
proposals the Allies took note ’ of Turkey s agreement to cede the temtones west of 
Adnam^le with the prov iso that this must include terntory whether occupied or not 
vet completely occupied the rest they described as imacceptable On January 3rd 
Keshid Pasha went a little further and was prepared to cede even the south western 
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district of the vilaynet of Adnanople but the patience of the Allies was now n^Iy ex 
hausted They gave the Turkish delegates till Monday January 6th to decide whether 
Turkey would (i) relinquish her sovereignty over Crete (2) cede the \egean Islands 
a«d (3) agree to a frontier Iea\’itLg the town of ^dnabople to the Alhes otherwise they 
declared the negotutions would be broken off Reshid Pasha s repl> was at first prom 
ised for the following day and was then postponed till the 6th but it was believed that 
he had received instructions from Constantinople to refuse to give way on the question 
of Adnanople This pro\ ed to be the case On the 6th Reshid Pasha read out a state 
raent, which though cobcihatory in tone insisted that Turkey could not add Adnanople 
to her other concessions The Balkan delegates then decUred the negotiations sus 
pended 

Consultations followed between the Great Powers and on Jan 17 a collective note 
was presented to Turkey advising the Porte to give way as regards Adnanople and to 
leave the PoweK to arrange as to the Aegean Islands The Turkish Cabinet on Jan 
22 obtained the approval of the National Council for this course but next dav the 
Young Turks again asserted themselves in Constantinople and upset the government 
A crowd collected m the streets and Enver Bev at then head demanded the resigna 
tioii of the Grand \ izier which immediately took place Kiamil Pasha was succeeded 
by Mahmud Shevket Pasha and once more the demands of the Balkan Allies were 
refused At the end of January the armistice was formally declared to be at an end 

The Independence of Mongolia 

The setting up of a Republic m China introduces a new international problem m 
that part of the world and it remains to be seen how far the balance of power m Asia 
may be affected by results under the new regime The Chinese rev olution provided 
an opportumtv for a formal assertion of independence on the part of the northern or 
Outer section of Mongolia^ inhabited by the Kalka tribes whose capital is Urga and 
whose native ruler is the Hutukhta Lama known as Bogdo Gegen (Living God) It 
was to Urga that m IQ04 when the British expedition went into Tibet the Dalai Lama 
Went for refuge for about two years, one of the chief centres, of Lamaistic Buddhism 
It IS the object of yearly pilgrimages especialh by the Russian Bunats and Russian 
commercial interests are also stronglv represented in view of its proximity to the 
frontier town of Kiackta Under Manchu rule Outer Mongolia w as subject to the 
authority of a resident Chinese Amban but the immediate res,ult of the fall ot Manchu 
power m China and the setting up of a Chine e Republic was a revolution at Urga 
and the repudiation of Chinese suzeramtv The four Khans of Tushetu Setzen Sam 
noyan and Jassaktu (see E S x\ 64 d) — Mongol Princes reputed to be desLendants> 
of Jenghiz Khan — combined under the Hutukhta Lama to set up an independent gov 
ernment and the safeU of the Chinese officials in Lrga and the protection of the 
Chine=(e bank were only secured by the pre^sence ot the Russian Cossack troops who 
formed a permanent garrison in connection with the Russian consulate 

It is obvious that this breaking aw ay of Mongolia from C hina simplv means an accre 
tion to the Asiatic territory subject to Russian influence In effect it ib a distinct step 
in the partition of the Chinese Empire and marks a natural development in the slow 
opening of the unknown East to modern ways It is worth noting that the i imes 
correspondent (Aug S 1Q12) who gave some details of the state of affairs at Urga savs 
that while expressing the most fnendly^ sentiments towards Russia the Mongols ap 
pear to view with suspicion all advances from Amenca This suspiaon is based on the 
alleged preference shown in the past by Amencans to Chinese and Manchus m the 
matter of favoun, which were refused to Mongolian Princes such as the facilitating of 
the education of their children in Amenca The Amencans are considered to be too 
fnendly With the Chinese to be real friends of the Mongols ’ In fact Russia hke Japan 
has a civilising mission m this part of Asia in which both for geographical and for racial 
reasons neither Britain nor America can play anything like so effective a part and it is 
important to recognise that the closer accord between Russia and Japan who in 1012 
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agreed m detiamg their respective spheres, of interest in Manchuna and Mongoha maizes 
anv recovery of Chinese authority improbable The Chinese Cover nmeant was warned 
in September igjz that Russia would support the Mongols if an expedition were sent 
against them 

Thf SiTLAiroN IN Tibet 

Similarlv m Tibet the attempt made alter the British expedition to X-hassa m igo4 
to maintain a recognition of Chinese authonlj has broken down m direct consequence 
of the new situation in China itself British intervention in ioo6 was prompted by 
apiwehensions of Russian intrigue in the person of the Burnt DorjiefE, whose ascendancy 
in Lhassa at that time was imimcal to British interests and to the relations between Tibet 
and India The result ot the expedition, and of the \ngIo Russian Convention m 1907 
was to remov e the difficulties so far as England and Russia were concerned, but the inter 
nal situation in Tibet developed on lines which had not been foreseen in consequence of 
the reestablishment of a Chinese suzeraintv which previously had become merely nomi 
nal ^ Chinese troops were sent to Lhassa the Dalai Lama fled to India and was formal 
1> deposed by the Chinese ( o\ ernment and a direct exercise of Chinese suzerainty was 
instituted but when the Chinese revolution occurred the garrison at Lhassa mutinied 
and committed gross excesses and retaliation by the libetans resulted in a state of 
turmoU m uhii h Chinese authority was destroyed Ihe Dalai Lama returned to Lhas 
sa and reasserted himselt in practical independence 

A new situation was thus created m the autumn of loi m which the recognition of 
Chinese suzerainty contained in the Anglo Chinese Convention of 1800 the Anglo 
Chinese Convention of iqob and the Anglo-Russian Convention of 100^ ceased to be 
operative and it became dear that the arrangements made on behalf oi the Indian Gov 
ernment for the protection of British interests m Tibet would require reconsideration 
It was known moreover that Dorjieff had once more made his appearance in Lhassa 
The immediate prospect was thus unsatisfactory in various ways What is certain is 
that the conditions are entirely adverse to another restoration of Chinese authority 
Tibet has become independent of the new Chinese regune and in so far as British rela 
tions depended on the recognition of Chinese control this aspect of its international 
status disappears The Anglo Russian Convention ot 1Q07 detmitely admitted the 
fact that Great Britain by reason of her geographical position has a special interest in 
the maintenance of the stat is quo in the external relations of Tibet and the Treaty of 
Lhassa besides dealing with British commercial rights provided that without British 
consent Tibet might not cede or l^ase any territory admit representatives or agents of 
any foreign power giv e mining or other concessions to foreigners or pledge her revenues 
It may be expected that British relations with Tibet will in future be readjusted so as to 
assert British influence there irrespectively of the obiaolete international theory that it is 
part of the Chinese Empire British policy m this matti r was defined in a Memoran 
dum presented on August i / igi"* to the Chinese Government in which it was intimated 
that Great Britain would make it a condition of her recognition ot the Repubke that 
China should leave the Tibetan situation to develop on its own lines and should cease to 
regard Tibet as a Chinese province 

The Panama Canal Act Controversv 

On August '’4 1912 President Taft signed the Panama Canal Act, which had been 
passed by the Amencan Congress, and it became law in spite of a protest from Great 
Britain which has led to a controversy of considerable international interest 

The Act provided in detail for the general operation of the Canal and the regulation 
of commerce passing through it but the point in question was concerned with the 
tolls The President was empowered within his discretion to impose tolls not exceed 
mg Si 25 per registered ton on all vessels using the canal except vessels engaged m the 
American coastwise trade (restneted bv law already to Amenvan vessels) on winch 
no tolls at all were to be levied The British contention more or less informally con 
^ See £ B xxvi 928 
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veyed to the American Govcmmetil while the Act wis under discussion, by wa’' 
of & *wamirig that a formal protest would follow,* was that this was a violation of ArtiCh 
III of the Hay Pauncefote Treaty of i^oi which said that the canal shall be lre< 
and open to all vessels so that there shall be no discrimination against anv natior 

in respect of the conditions and charges of traffic It was also intimated on behal 
■of Great Britain that if the Act was passed m spite of the protest she would appeal foi 
arbitration as to its legality to the Hague Tnbunal under the Treat v of lOii Th< 
result of this protest was a special message to Congress by President Taft on August 
igth, before the bill was finally passed in tvhich he argued that the exemption ol 
American coastwise ve®ds” from tolls was not a vioUtion of the treatv (It ma^ 
be noted that on December 21 iqii he had sent an earlier message dealing with the 
importance of leaving it to the President wnthin certain limits to fix the tolls anc^ 
had said without referring to the Hav-Pauncefote Treatv that he was confident that 
the Lnited States has the power to relieve from the payment of tolls any p\rt of oui 
shipping that Congress deems wise ) As however distinguished Iaw>ets of (h< 
House and Senate and also Great Britain differed from this construction he recom 
mended Congress to pass a resolution or add a clause to the bill di5tinctl> sav 
mg that nothing m n should be ‘ deemed to repeal anv pros ision of the Ha\ Paunco 
fote Treatv or to affect the judicial construction thereof and giving a right of action 
against the Lmted States in the District Courts with appeal to the Supreme Court 
to any foreigner who considered the provisions of the Treatv to be violated to hi 
detriment This suggestion however was not acted on and so far as Great Britain 
was concerned was regarded as ohviouslv unsatisfactorv \ domestic court of law 
was not the place for arguing the violation of a treatv right According to Presi 
dent Taft s contention and the putport of the new Panama Cinal ^ct the Hat 
Paunoefote Treaty was not being violated at all and the proper place for having that 
question d^^ided according to the Arbitration Treaty of loii was the Hague Tribunal 

In the Press of both countnes during August and September President Taft’s atti 
tude m this matter was sfiarplv mtiazed more hotlv indeed in the I nited States thar 
10 England owing to the approaching I residential riection A considerable bodv 
of Amencan opinion regarded the passing of the Act without further confide rat lor 
for the Bntish protest as a reproach to the national honour and President Taft wa* 
bitterly accused of making the United States appear guilt v of a breach of faith Phi^ 
was rather unjust because President Taft made it quite clear that he did not consulei 
the exemption of coastwu>e shipping from tolls to be a violation of the Hay Pauncefote 
Treaty on the other hand it was difficult to understand how on the wording of the 
Treaty and the Act he could arrive at such a conclusion or how if a difference of opm 
ion existed be could resist the British contention that a decision should be given bv 
the Hague Tnbunal, as provided m the Artutration Treaty ot which President Taft 
himself had been a notable champion In England this naturally was the view gener 
ally taken In the United States on the other hand there h'ul always been among 
the public at large a tendency to regard both the Clavton Bulwer Ireaty and its sue 
cessor the Hav Pauncefote Treaty as really inapplicable to the conditions under which 
the Panama Canal was actually being constructed the United Slates was paying the 
whole cost, and the rest of the world was contributing nothing — w hat right could Great 
Britain have to interfere-' The fact wras that while the leg^ right was disputed by so 
eminent a lawyer as President Taft the moral nght m other respects was clearly on 
the American side, and it seemed absurd to Americans on general principles, that 
they should be prevented fmm giving a preference to American Bhippmg if they 
wanted to 

So lar as ccmcems American and Bntish shipping the substantial facts of the eco 
nomic attd commercial situation might well seem to an impartial cntic to make the 
point St issue comparatively unimportant while affording a very natural explanatiot 

* The format protest was contained m Sir E Grey s despatch of Nov 14, delivered al 
Washington on uoc 0 
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oj Amenotn anxiety to obtain some advantage from the canal in return for the en<» 
mous cost of constructing it single handed For American shii^mg m fact carries 
only a small proportion of 'Vmerrcan trade, and there is no immediate E«x>^ct of 
senons competition with British shaping m this respect Accordir^ to a report 
ssued by the U S Commissioners of Navigation^ Uie percentage of United States 
exports and imports earned m American vessels tell from 75 3 % in iSso (m 1870, 35 6%) 
to 8 7°o m 1910, of the totdl American sea borne trade in igro^ valueiat 5 700 million 
dollars more than Jime tenths was earned in forugn vessels 

Apart altogether from the effect of the Civil War, the character of Araefican shipping 
has changed m latar years the shipping engaged in the foreign trade, having steadily 
diminished from i 518 thousand tons m 1865 to 782 thousand tons m 1910, the shipping 
engaged in the coasting trade has mdeed greatly increased, especially smee 1895 r'” 
from 3 381 thousand tons m 1865 (3 728 thousand tons m 1895) to 6 66S thousand 
tons m rgio —but this of course is due to the coasting trade being restneted to Amer 
lean vessels The prune factor in the decline of 4 mencan merchant shipping and 
shipbuilding so far as general foreign trade is concerned — and this has been diown 
conclusively bv the '^mentan Merchant Marine Commission — is the fact that wages 
in the shipbuilding mdustry are about twice as much m the United States as in Gr^t 
Britain and freights cannot be earned to compensate for the higher cost of American 
ships The advocacy of protection and subsidies for Amencan shippang which is 
common to all political parties in the United States is due to a natural and patriotic 
revolt against vhat nevertheless is the fact namely that the carnage of American sea 
borne trade (other than the coasting trade) is to tlie extent of nme tenths in the hands 
of Great Britain and Germanv in the Atlantic together with Japan m the Pacihc 
simply because wages m those countries are so much lower How this can be altered 
so as to recover American trade for American shipping is a very large question, which 
will not be solved to daj or tomorrow Lndoubtedly there has been a sanguine 
expectation th it particularl> as regards the trade between North and South America 
the making of the Panama Canal would enable some advantage to be gamed for Amer- 
ican shipping at the expense ot foreign shipping and this is at the root of the controversy 
as to the rights of the American Government under the Ha> Pauncefote Treaty But 
whatever niav be the rights of that matter it is well to bear m mind that on the general 
question of the comparative extent of naGonal shipping m international trade, it is 
reall> not of much importance For the \mencdn Gov emment to subsidise \mencaa 
vessels engaged m the coasting trade by giving them an advantage in the passage of 
I he Panama tanai — whether this can or cannot be done justly and honourably under 
the terms of the freaty— is of very minor consequence to non American shipping 
because in any c ise it is excluded by 'Vmeriean law from the coasting trade altogether, 
and no subsidy of this kind consislentlv with what is economically possible for the 
working of the hnanccs of the Canal at all, can be enough bv itself to enable Amencan 
shipping to compclL m neutral markets with non Amencan So far as Lntish shipping 
IS concerned the conditions under which it does so much of the Amencan carrying 
trade cannot be appreciably affected at any rate for some time and any new condi 
lions arising in the distant future must be treated according to circumstances 

Whether it is wise of the Lnited States to raise such questions at all which chal 
Icnge international friction and also foreign action in defence of other national economic 
interests, is of course another matter altogether The making of the Panama Canal 
was for the United States primarily a strategic undertaking, impelled by the importance 
ot being able to jom up the Atlantic and Paahe Oceans more readily than by sending 
ships round the Horn as was necessary m the Spantsb-Amencan Wan As a -factor m 
uUematioaal commerce the economic v alue of the Capal cannot yet be safely estimated 
Geographically, as compared with land transport across Central America it has not 
the same trade advantage as the Suez Canal and it has been far more costly to make 
Owing to Us effect on shortening the routes for sea borne aunmerce, as between (%rUlo 
1 See an aniekr by J EUts Baurkcr m the Nineteenth Cenlnry amd After for October 1913 
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ccraitin^ It IS, no doubt, destined to piav a considerabife part m local mdustnal de 
velopment and m this direction Great Bntain appears to stand to lose m comparison 
with the Eastern Amencan States apd also with Japan But the resulting increase 
in the carrying trade itself will go where the shipping can be most economically pro 
duced and freights in<»t econontwadly earned 

Engiakp s Withdrawal trom the Sugar Convenhon 
Some surprise ^as expresswi in the British Parhament at the suddenness with which 
at the beginning of August 1^12 Mr Asquith s Government appeared to have arrived 
at the decision to give notice (as had to be done, if at all, before Sept rst) that Great 
Bntain would withdraw from the Brussels Sugar Convention But Mr Asquith was 
quite enutled to reply that anybody who had followed the course of events since the 
Convention of 1902 was renewed in 1907 for a further five years had no vahd reason for 
surprise at notice of withdrawal being given The declaration in Parhament that Great 
Bntam would withdraw was indeed somewhat mystenously abrupt coming as it did 
at the fag end of the summer just when Parliament was about to adjourn, and it was 
natural for the Opposition to suspect that the Free Trade party in power had an eje on 
influencing the impending by-election in South west Manchester though if this was so 
the r«ult was a signal failure But otherwise the action of the Government was m 
accord nghtlv or wrongly with thur avowed policy smee 1908 (see h B xxvi 
45-47) In the autumn of iqii Sir Edward Grey bad explicitly declared (Dec 7th) 
that unless Russia was allowed to export m the ensuing year at least 500 000 tons of 
sugar instead of the 200 000 to which she was restricted by the arrangement of 1907 
Great Bntam would no longer be a party to the Convention and owing to the opposition 
to this proposal mainly from Germany this threat only had the effect of getting the 
signatww Powers to agree to increasing the hmit of the Russian export by 50,000 tons a 
vear In sudi circumstances the British decision was inevitable apart altogether from 
the fact that the Liberal party and its leaders had always been opposed m prmaple to 
the Convention and had for several years been seeking an excuse to denounce it 

What is of more importance is to note the incontrovertible success which had fol 
lowed the adoption of the Brussels Convention m 1902 and which had made U possible 
for the Bntish Government to denounce it m 1912 without much fear of a renewal of the 
conditions which had onginally brought it into being The object of the Convention 
had been to abolish the bounty s>stem by which the production of beet sugar in Conti 
nental Europe was bolstered up and for practical purposes the bounties had now been 
abolt^ed and were not bkeiy to be renewed, because France Germany Austna Hun 
gary Belgium and Holland had decided to maintain the Convention m spite of Great 
Bntam 5 withdrawal (which was followed by that of Ital> ) for another five years The 
security agamst unfair competition provided by the machineiy of the Convention which 
had already given new life to cane sugar manufacture in the West Indies and elsewhere 
was therefore m a fair way to be mamtained without the necessity of Bntish adhesion 
It was to save the West Indies that Mr Chamberlain had taken the matter up m 1806 
with the result that the Bru^Is Conference of 1898 was cwivened leading eventually 
to the agreement of 1902, and during these years owing mainly to its operation the 
economic situation had entirely altered In the discussion m the House of Commons on 
August 6th it was remarkable that the official representatives of a Liberal Government 
gave no countenance to the more extreme Free Trade view, stiU asserted by a few 
Radical members of Parhament, that the Convention had done no good and had even 
been detrimental to Bntish interests On the contrary Mr Acland the Under Secrc 
taLtySoT Foreign Affairs cxplicrtly denied that the operation of the Continental bounty 
by which the British consumer for a time obtained sugar at an artificially cheap 
price, irhflc the CoAtioental consumer paid an artificially dear one was economically 
sound or advantageous even from the Bntish point of view He justified the action of 
the Goveaan^t on the grmind that the object sought had been attained and that there 
wouM be no gentig back, but that failure to realise expectations in this respect would not 
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prejudice any further measures And on the point that injury would he done to the 
nascent industry of beet cultivation in England both he and the Prime Minister insisted 
that the return to economic freedom would untie the hands of the Government and 
enable the Treasury to give it financial assistance 

So far as the production of cane sugar m India is concerned, it will be remembered 
that m iSpo countervailing duties on bounty fed imports were actually imposed by the 
Indian Government and if necessary, the same course would presumably be adopted 
again In the Vi est Indies apart altogether from the improbability of the renewal of 
the Continental bounty system the whole situation had matenally altered since the 
Brussels Convention had come into existence Though the efforts successfully directed 
towards establishing the cultivation of other agricultural products — cotton, cocoa, fruit 
etc —m the Uest Indies could ne>er do away with the fact that the growing of cane 
sugar IS their staple industry yet they had done much to add to the resource of the 
islands But what was of more importance the market for West Indian sugar had. been 
extended and seemed hkely to become more profitable in the United States and under 
the new system of Canadian preference, exports to Canada were being stimulated. The 
possibility therefore that the British withdrawal from the Convention might injure 
West Indian prospects m the Bntish home market had no longer the same terrors for 
West Indian sugar producers They had come to look to the Amencan and Canadian 
market and W est Indian imports to Great Britam had consequently diminished even 
while the Brussels Convention protected them there — a. point which English opponents 
of the Convention entirely misinterpreted as involving its failure to benefit the West 
Indies at all What the Convention did to promote Bntish home interests so far as the 
W'est Indies were concerned consisted pnmanly in restormg confidence and a sense of 
i»ecunt\ to the cane sugar industry so that British capital again flowed into it and 
orders were regularly given to a considerable amount for machmerv from Bntish 
manufacturers The principal danger to be anticipated from Great Bn tarn s withdraw 
al would be the renewal of that want of confidence m the security of the industry which 
had done so much harm m the >eaK preceding 1902, and a corresponding loss to home 
traders and manufacturers but on the whole such a result is now improbable At the 
same time from a Bntish Imperial point of view it was not a comfortable reflection that 
(he economic prosperity of the British W'est Indies was being secured by rehance on 
Canada and the United States with the mother country standing aloof and mtroduemg 
what, on the face of it was an element of insecurity 

Th£ Titamc Disaster 

\o single event m 1912 could compare in the intensitj of its universal appeal to 
human emotion with the awful disaster to the Titamc At 2 20 a m on Apnl i5tfi 
that great White Star liner the largest afloat on her maiden voyage went to the bottom 
of the 4.tUntu in lat long 50 14'' W about 2 1 hours after striking at full 

speed on an iceberg with a loss of i 513 souls out of 2 224 on board ^ It had been sup- 
posed that such a vessel was unsmkable and the tragedy has raised numerous questions 
as to methods of ship construction and additional provision of life saving equipment 
reference to which i> made elsewhere ui the Year Book (under Ships and Shipbuild 
ing ) Whether much good however can be expected in this direction simply from 
increased pro visio n of boats appears highly doubtful The Titamc ” had nominally boat 
accommodation for double the number saved and the 3 q boats launched were meant to 
hold 1^178 persons instead of the they actually contained when they left the ship, 
moreover the disaster occurred under exceptional condiUoos for getting people safely 
off m the way of smooth water and fine weather The most salutary lessons would 
seem to lie m the following directions first improved design and construction so as to 
provide a really unsmkable ship second iv greater precautions m navigation and look 
out — for the ^ Titanic ” was goihg at 18 knots (according to Lord Mersey an ‘ excessive 
speed "), though it was known that icebergs were exceptionally numerous on the 

1 The exact figures are doubtful but those given are from Lord Mersey s report* 
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course, tfardlVj better and more regular organisation on ship-board, hy boat-dnll Athene 
hadtseen none on the “Titanic*’) and otherwise for the emergency of having to abandon 
s!# and fourthly a compulsory service ©f 'wireiess** on all liners working day and 
night — ^forit tv as one of the most lamentable iiKadents in the whole temble story that 
the Titanic*s ^tnreless’ call fOr help, picked up all over the ocean and nobly responded 
toliy the Carxwithia ” (Capt Rostron) seventy miles off tell oordeaf cam on the CsMor 
man only 8 or to mileS away ^ The full record of the disaster is contained in the reports 
of the inquines held at once m America by a committee of Congress under Senator Smith 
and later in London by a special commission presided over bv Lord Mersey (report 
issued July 30th) Painful and difficult thou^ it mav be to distnbute blame m such a 
case there can be httle doubt that the loss of hfe— 817 passengers out of 1316 and OpO 
out of a crew of 008— wafe much greater than ought to have been po^ible Captain E 
J Smith (.b 1853), a highly experienced seaman Who had been for 38 years in the service 
of the White Star Company and who now went down with his ship seems to have been 
averse from taking steps at hrst which might cause a panic on board otherivise there 
should have been time if adequate means of organisation and of commanding discipline 
had existed not only to get more people into the boats but to improvise rafts In naval 
circles It is known that the opinion is strongly held that this should have been done 
Since the injuries received b> the ship made it certain that she would sink in a given 
lime If this be so It points to a weakness in the higher command or the means provid 
ed for exerasing if m the organisation of the crew on the Titanic for which no mcrel> 
matenal equipment could compensate It nia> be admitted that a natural expectation 
of secunt> had been engendered alike among the owners officer^ and passengers of 
tbe^ naagmhcently appomted liners which until a crisis actually came bad made it 
almost unthmkable that it could come m that way, but the fact remains that the re 
spoimibdity for the fives of passengers rests with those ’ivho control the ship In this 
case It was not the inadequacy of the physical means of escape that accounts for the large 
proportion of the lost who remained on board it was the inadequate organisation for 
purposes of using them and inadequate information as to the necessity 4 .part from 
that both Great Britain and America could mmgle sorrow and pnde over manv fine 
incidents of the trigedv with its long death roll of prominent people from both sides of 
the Atlantic When it came to the sending awa> of the boats the order was women 
and children first The figures of the 71 1 saved by the Carpathia ” (including about 60 

who were picked up m the boats after the ship nent down) speak for themselves — 
Women istciass 140 out of 144 2ad class 8ooutofg3 3rd class 76outofi65 crew 30 
out of 3 Children ist class 6 out of 6 2nd class 24 out of 24 3rd class 27 out of ,q 
Men istciass 57 out of 17^ 2nd class 14 out of 168 3rd class 7^, out of 462 crew 10 
out of 88 5 Altogether the percentage of women saved was 74 35 of children 52 aq of 
men 20 27 The comparatively small proportion of 3rd class passengers, saved vi as shown 
to be purely accidental and not due to any preference being deliberately given to others 
they were handicapped however by their quarters being remote from the boat deck and 
by so many of them being foreignem 

Ge\etiai. Booth 

The death of Genera! “ Booth on August 20 191^ at the age of eight) three has 
removed a remarkable personality from the world The founder of the Salvation \rm> ^ 
had lived to see it grow from smaB revivalist begmmngs In the sixties — ^the name itself 
bem^ adopted and a definite system e$tabtished m l88o — and to pass through a period 
of contempt and hostility til! for some years before he died it hsld become a recognised 
institution, of widespread religious power and social cffiaenc) The ‘ General wis 

^ Apart from the Cahfornmns wireless operator haviile gone to bed however lord 
Mersev vras satined that if her eaptam had realised the wtuawn property she could havt 
saved ^ssany detail of the lives that were lost for evidence showed that distress fotkets 
sent wp^a the utamc actually scftn from the Caltkwman, though miacUon was taken 

to them pie intredibility of such a disaster appears in that case to have 
paralysed the capacity for inference 

* E 5 IV *239 -ind XXIV 100 
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a leader wliose strong w^ll an4 personal magitjetiam w«pe allied an intense in 
his im&siou to save souls, of a type wire at aay penod m history, and unique — at any 
rate m its practijcal results — in these latter da>s The fundamental m h^man m 
ture that man is a religious animal, and that religion, hot and stjrong*^ appeals tp factors 
in human life which are open to no other xnfluenies has been dlu^mted once more' by 
the success which attended the uuuation of his missionary zeal and Xervpur Sppenor 
people might scoff at w hat Huxley called a ^ corybantic type of revisralist Chnstf^nity 
but it caught hold of thousands from whose hves the ver> foundations of social Define 
ment and intellectual culture were absent In this respect indeed t^ie Salvation Anmy 
was not original what was onginal was the way in which * (General ' Booth gave 
organic form, under a quasi mihtaiy system to reviv ahst methods which have always 
been eraptionallj effective, and the extent to which he brought its influence to bear on 
the most intractable of social problems the moral and economic wreckage of the under 
world of the modern community Intense faith profound and tireless sympathy,rand a 
disinterested devotion superior to all criticism on the score of crudity of ideas and 
methods could alone have w on for General Booth the place he came to occupy m the 
social and religious world towards the end of his life. In the early mneti^ fee mig^t 
have passed awa> simply as the fanaticdl hot gospeller of an insignificant sect of street 
comer psalm singers it would have been inconceivable then that he should end his hfe 
as one for whom a place m Westminster \bbe> was thought appropriate one of the 
autocrats of the religious world Whatever may be the future of the vast orgmnsdtion 
created under his leadership such a history is sufficient testimony to the strength of 
character of the man nho brought it into being and the immensity of the opportumty 
for sociil service which he had the genius to grasp and set m motion General 
Booth was primarilv an evangelist, and the immense extension of the admimstrative 
work of the bahation Vrmy involved in the social and economic enterprises connected 
with various aspects of the ‘ Parkest Expand scheme since 1890 was only made 
possible no doubt, by the dc\ oted co-opcration of others within the Army and outside 
but all of this depended on the disciplmed obedience and passionate religious solidarity 
which issued from the evangelical fervour of which he was the fount and origin. In his 
successor his son Mr BramweU Booth (b 1836), nominated for that position m scaled 
orders by the founder as long ago as lS8o a new General steps into his pirns whose 
long executive experience as Chief of the Staff ’ should a^gur well for the maintenance 
of the social activities of the Salvation \rmy throughout the world and its cbaractens- 
lies simph as a religious organisation hat e long become fixed on Imes which w ill natural 
ly follow the inspiration given by their creators 

LABOU* UMLFST and S\>fDICAUSM” 

During 1910-12 as may be seen from th^ historical accounts for individual coua 
tries in Part II of the \ear Book the Labour Unrest has been a very conspicuous 
soaal feature m all the countries of Western aviiisation both in Europe and America 
C enerally speaking the new symptom which has nveted public attention in the unrest 
of the wage earning classes has been the use of what is known as Syrndicalisin,” under 
the influence of which has become manifest a further stage of the evolution of ideas, and 
the evolution of organised action, m the assertion of the claims of Labour as opposed to 
Capital In the readjustment of soaal-economic relations between operatives and em 
ployers, notablv m Great Britain, America France and Germany Syndicalisin is a new 
development superimposed upon the older ideals and aims represented both m the 
general theory of SoaaJism and m the practical work erf trade-uxuoxmmi, whether of the 
earlier and more restneted industrial and fnencU>"Soaety type or of the newer militant 
poUiicsd type which is actively represented m the parhamentaxy lAbour parties For 
* Syndicahsm — which as a term is derived simi^ from the French word for trade 
union (svndtcai ) — comprises in itself both an extreme ap^cation of SocikBst theory and 
an extended application of the method? of mihtant trade unionism ^ 

J For detailed accounts of the nse and progfees of the modcra Labour movemeirf and 
Its ideas and organisation see esjieiiallv the articles in the £ B on Labour tegisU 



a SYNDICALISM 

’The CMHmectUHi between Syndicalism and both Socialism and Trade unionism may 
be seen at once from a summary of its three leadmg ideas (i) Labour is the source of 

wealth and therefore the only proper title to its enjoyment, (a) the workers tn any 
great branch of industry ought to own the matenab and madhinery with which they 
work, tod to ctotrol the administration, (3) the method of achieving this result is for 
trade-umons to take ' direct action ” by strikes, and particularly by general ” strikes 

But the distinguishing feature of Syndicalism, as a form Of soaahstic trade unionism, 
IS really m its interpretation and application of these three pnnaples, each of which no 
doubt IS fwirt of the general theory either of orthodox Socialism or of ordinary trade 
umomsm, ft>r the rise of SyndicaUsm is directly due to disappointment among the con 
vmced Soaahsts of the operative class at the economic results hitherto attained either 
by trade unionism, by the Co-operative movement or by parliamentary action on the 
lines of state-soaahsm 

Starting with the proposition that labour is the on 1 > source of wealth the syndicalist 
IS m passionate revolt against societ> as organised He regards it as essentially unjust 
that those who do what (m his view) is the hardest, most disagreeable and most neces 
sary work should receive mdividually a comparatively small proportion of the value of 
the product while others, contnbutmg either nothing m work or doing u hat is com 
paratively pleasant and (as he thinks) easy receive large salaries or amass enormous 
fortunes And in his view the only remedy for this is for the operative class to insist 
on owning and controlling the matenais and machinery of industrv and distributing the 
profits according to their own more enlightened estimate of the relative values of the 
various sorts of labour which hav e made the industry a remunerative one He is think 
mg of his own particular sort of Labour, and not of the community as. a whole and this 
is the point at which he parts company with the ordinary Collectivist who advocates 
state or mumapal ownership The usual idea of modem democraev is not at all ^atls 
factory from the syndicahst point of view because the public as a whole includes not 
only Labour ’ (1 e manual labour) but the upper and middle classes as well — a host 
of people in fact, who are regarded by him as only unproductive consumers fattening 
on the real workers The State as such he sees organising itself even on democratic 
hnes in such a way as to keep Labour still in subjection to the propertied classes and 
pariiamentary action m consequence proceeds m a manner which makes things sub 
stantiaHy no better for Labour than before Havmg come to the conclusion that on 
existmg lines the mcreased pohtical representation of Labour m Parliament is to a large 
extent a sham and a humbug the syndicalist falls back on the necessifv of working di 
rectly for the ngbts of the operative class by means of the weapon to their hand m the 
trade union organisation This is the meamng of * direct action ’ It includes any 
thu^; that will drive Capitahsm out cA the industrial organisation and compel it to hand 
over the control to the workmen themselves For this purpose anything is legitimate 
from mahngemig and shirking to destruction of machinery and wrecking of trams but 
the strike is the effective weapon and particularly the general strike a simultaneous 
strike of all woikers — either in one mdustry allied mdustnes or all industries — which 
wiU put Property at Labour's mercy and consummate the social revolution 

In the case of an mchoate movement of class-opimon like this what is of most im 
mediate unportaoce to soaety at large is to realise its enstence and to know what are 
the ideas behind so many of the contemporary mamfestations of ‘ Labour unrest ’ 
They have been admirably analysed and no less admirably criticised by Mr and Mrs 
Sidney Webb, — who axe not bkely to be accused of want of sympathy with either the 
soosshst or the trade unionist movements — m a special supi^raent of 7 he Crusade for 
August 1912 (the organ of the National Committee for the Prevention of Destitution, 
non (xvi ra-xeg) “Socialtrai ’ (xxv sofetMj?) 'Commsmsm (vi yQielseg} ‘ Anarch 
914 « ^ ) Cot^peration (vu $2 et se$) Trade Unions (xxvii 140 ei seg ) 
Stnke* and Lock-outs ' (xsv 1024 et seq ) Arbitration and Conciliation (u 331 ei seq ) 
tod mher aitide* indicated under Economics and Sooal Science m Index Volume p ^3 
On^e wh<^ quertion histoncally no single books are so informing as Mr and Mrs Sidney 
Webb s Industrial Democracy and History of Trade Vnumtsm 
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3>, Norfolk Street Strand London) As they point out the docunwntary jnalen^ 
for a detailed study of syndicalism are not easily accessible but it may be useful to give 
(with some corrections) their note pn the literature of the movement, undw- the influence 
of vihich Its ideas have recently spread so widely 

^The senes of pamphlets by Mr Tom Mann under the general title <rf The Jndwstna 
Syndic^st (Bowmsm 4, Maude Terrace Walthamstotv ) from June, 1910 onwards are 
perhaps the most important English source together with The MtnerS Next Step (Robert 
Davies & Co Tonvpandy 1912) Of easily putchaseable books in Engliab there are not 
many Far and away the best is The Labour Movement tn Prance a Study in Retoluttonary 
Synaicaltsm b\ Dr Louis Levine (Columbia University Senes 1912) A corrective on tltt 
other Bide js Syndicaltm and the Generai Strike by Mr '^hur Leviis (Fisher Unwin 1012) 
A volume by Mr J Ramsay MacDonald MP on 5 y«dfco/wm (Independent Labour Party 
Office 1912) should be consulted But for the best exposition the student must turn to 
France and must there go through the files especially of Le Mouvement Socioltste and 
further of Lo Voix du Peuple L Action Dtrecte La Vie Oiamere LaBaiaiUe Syndicalisie and 
other weekly and monthly journals No less charactenstic are the numerous pamphlets 
by Edou^d Berth Paul Delesalle Victor Gnffuelhes A Labnola Hubert Lagardefle 1 
Niel and Emile Poueet (mostly published by Marcel Rm^re Pans) The most considerable 
intellectual on the Syndicahst side is Ueorges Sorel ^ {Reflexions sur la Violence 1908 
and 1910 La Decomposttton du Marxtsme 2d edition 1910 and various other vorks) 
Other Syndicahst books are La Grbse Generate et le Soctaltsme enqu&ie Internationale 
opinions et documents by Hubert Lagardelle (Comply Pans 1905) and the very explicit 
Comment nous ferons la revolution by E Pataud and Emile PoUget (Tallandier Pans) a 
lengthy Utopia describing both the process of revolution and the way the new society 
orpmses itself Of expository and cntical books the reader will find most useful Syndi 
caJisme Rholuiionnaire et Syndteahsme RHormisie by Fehcien Challaye (Alcan Pans 1909) 
Syndicaltsme et Democralte bv C Bouglft (Pans) Le Syndicalisnte contre ie Socuiltsme engine 
et developpement de la Confederation Gemrale du T ravail by M ermeix- Les T ransformalums de 
laPuiSsance Publtgue les Syndicats des fonctionnaires byMaxime Leroy 1907 will be found 
suggestive For modern Trade Union histoi^ in France see Hislmre des Bourses du Travail 
by Fernand Pelloutier 1902 L Evolution du Syndteahsme en Prance by Mile Kntsky 190S 
and Htstotre du Mouvement Syndteal en France 1789-1906 by Paul Louis (Pans 1907 ) 

The account given by Mr and Mrs Webb, as the result of their careful study of 
Syndicahst literature, should be studied in full, but a few extracts may be made here m 
summarised form As to the class feebng behind the movement, they say 

The manual working wage-earner sees himself and all his fellow wage-earners toiling 
day by day in the production of services and commodities This toil is continued without 
Cessation year in and year out under the orders of persons of another social class who do not 
share his physical exertion He sees the service and commodities that he feels he is producing 
sold at prices far exceeding the amount which he receives in wages He has of course been 
told that this price has to pay large salaries to managers and other officials and has to cover 
payment of rent and interest to tne owners of the land and the capital But this does not 
satisfy him of the reasonableness of the enormous and constant inequahty between the wage 
he receives and the income enjoyed either by the owners of the instruments of production 
or by their managers and agents who rule his hfe This inequahtv of income results in a 
society in which one tenth of the population own nine tenths of the accumulated wealth 
in which one fifth of the adults take to themselves two thirds of the annual product and 
allow only one third to be shared among the four fifths who are manual working wage 
earners in which in spite of a wealth production greater than the world has ever known 
one third of all these manual working wage-earners have scarceh a bare subsistence 
whilst most of the other two thirds are so httle removed from this low level that the 
slightest interruption or didocation of industry reduces many of them to destitution In 
dramatic contrast with this pwiury and destitution he sees hundreds of thousands of wealthy 
families wasting in idleness and senseless extravagance hundreds of millions of pounns 
annually out of the wealth that is produced Something is radically wrong with a society 
that produces this inequality To the wage-earners who are class-conscious the explana 
tion seems simple. W nilst they and their fellows are contributing the whole of the phv sical 
toil involved m the production distribution and exchange of commodities they are excluded 
from the ownership both of the instruments of production and of the products of their 
labour The ownership of the land and the other instruments of production carries with it 
the power of giving orders as to how they shall be used The manual working wage-earner 
finds himself spending his whole hfe m subjection to the arbitrary orders even the irre 
sponsible caprices of the employers and their agents 

M Sorel however has recently abandoned Syndicalism and become the editor of a 
French Legitimist journal 
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**Ta tte mt^ligence of the manual workers in the great industries it eceais 

that teadc umoo^ howewr nuich it benefit® particular sections^ has m no way chmlm^ied 
inequality The trade-union ot the orthodox type assumes and accepts as permanes^ the 
very organisation of industrv against whidi the class-conscious wagc-camcr is revoltiiyi 
If the urorkers in an industrv can form a trade union and elect their ow n olfieials to lead 
them m a strike or to negotiate with the em|doyei: why should not the san^ body of manual 
workers who form m every business cu^aisation the immense majority ekjci the geuerai 
manager and the foreman, the buy«' and the satesmati, who are now appointed ^ the 
capitmist pnvate owner of the ent^ptv^ to adroimster it for hts own profit? All that 
stands in way seems to be the pnvate owne*diip of the instruments of production entail- 
ing as it does the ownership of the whole product 

Neither Co-operation nor State Socialism of the ordinary political type appears to 
offer any real remedy for the soaal inequabty of which our revolting wage tamer is so 
bitterly conscious. Succ^sful as the Co-operative movement has been, so far as the 
working class members are concerned who are consumers, he feels that it has done very 
little for the producers whom the co-operativ e soaeties employ 

Thus m England though the fifty imlhon jxmnds of capital of this most profitable 
business is owned by the two and a half mtUion w«orking class members and all tlu managing 
committees are most democraticaUy elected yet the laoooo men and womin who work in 
the stores and their factories are as producers paid weekly wages and work undtr the orders 
of managers and foremen over whom they exercise no more innuenct and eontrof than m tic 
enterfffiises of pnvate capitalism 

It is the same with “ nationalisation ' or “ mumcipaliSation which have become 
the ideal of the Fabianite State soctaUsts, and also with the results so far as our wage 
earner sees of getting Labour members into I^hanaent, where conventional ideas of 
pre^rty and the necessity of the support of a miscellaneous electorate block the way 

When Socialism w as w orked out to mean the transfer of industry from private to pubhc 
owner^p it baiame plain that it bv no means meant handing industry over to the manual 
workers The owmersnip and control passed to the whole body of citizens among w horn the 
wage-eamera in any particular industry found themselves in an insignificant mmonty 
receiving wages and obeving orders ju^^t as before Nor do the fevndicaUbts sec that the 
progress of this sort of Socialism has in itself any tendency to lead to anv other state of things 
Its tendency is to induce the manual workers to put tneir reliance on the promises of the 
poiiticaans who are for the most part not of the manual working class while such working 
class members as are elected quickly fall away with the great change in the cjrcumstancci> 
of their lives from that full class-consciousness which is bred of the wage-earner s insecu 
nty unpecumosity and subjection to the orders of others 

The Syndicalist in fact objects to one of the fundamental doctnnes of democracy 
Unlike the ordinary Socialist who rebes for progress on the conversion of a majority of 
the coiiimumty, the Sjmdicahst has no satisfaction in the sufajeclion of the conscious 
mmonty of intensely feeing workmen to the ‘ incompetent vote of an inert and 
apathetic mass ami is not prepared to wait for their conversion ' Trench Sy ndica 
hsm ’ writes Hubert Lagardelle one of its leaders was born of the reaetion of the pro- 
ietanat against dmocracy ** “ The mmonty, writes Pouget, the most repre 

sentative of Trench syndicahsts ‘ is not disposed to give up its claims and aspirations 
before the inertia of a mob not yet ammated and stirred by the spirit of revolt * In 
stead of looking to the public, ’ or the whole community the Syndicalist considcn, that 
the manual wage-earners must rely exclusivelv on themselves “ The workmg-class 
movement, ’ say's M Victor Griffuelhes m VAciton Syndicahsk, “ having arisen from 
the miseries of the wage-earners, ought to include only wage earners, and ought to be 
conducted only by wage earners, exclusively for the specific interests of the wage earn 
ers ” Instead of being guided by abstract ideas expounded by intellectuals ” it is the 
bnsmess of the manual workers simply to fight against the employers, in order to ex 
tzvet /rooJ them, and to their hurt, even greater amchoratiohs of the worker s lot on the 
complete suppression of exploiuiion.” 

Iflt the ojtganised warfare which the manual workers arc to wage on employers, with 
out any fooltsb consideration for any body but themselves the two principal weapons 
used by the %»Acaii8ts are the irritation strike ” and the “ general stnke/’^^stnkes 
being advocated not so much as a means of insisting, as with the older trade uidonfem on 
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collective bargaining, but directly for the purpose pf liujti®« Capital and makinsg tbe 
control of industry b> anyone but the workers impossiWe ‘ irntation strike * as 

»nay be read in the Miners Next S^ep ‘ depends for its siKrcessfut adopttorton these men 
holding dearlv the point of view that their interests and the iajpioyef^s are nct^sarily 
hostile If the men wish to bring effective pre^ure to they must Use methods 
Which tend to reduce profits One way of doing this is to decrease production wbdfc 
continuing at work ^ The French form of ‘ irritation ” is what » known as sahatage, 
concerning which M Pouget blandly writes as follows 

If vou are a mechanic it i» verv easy for you with a penny worth of some sort of ptjtt der 
or even with sand to score lines on your rollers to cause loss of time or Cven costly repairs 
If you arc a carpenter or cabinet maker what is easier than to injure a piece of furniture so 
that the employer will not notice it nor at first the customer but so that customers will 
presently be lost’ A tailor can quite easily rum a garment or a piece of stuff a shopman 
with some stains wiD make it nertssary to sell off damaged goods at a low price a grocer s 
assistant rauscs breakages by faulty packing No matter who may be to blame the master 
loses his customers the employer is an enemy it is no more disloyal for the 

workman to entrap him into ambuscades than to fight him face to face 

But the fullest form of direct action ” is the general or national strike by which 
the continuance of industry is to be paralysed altogether, and by which the syndicalist 
aims at consummating the transfer of all industries from control by the capitahst class 
to control by the operatives 

The general body of wage earners by deliberately suspending all labour opa given day 
by tearing themselves away from the exploitation to which they are subjected and by which 
the existing social order i maintained cut awa^ that social oraer at its verv base If they 
cease to work for the employing class and for the great joint stock companies they destroy 
at one blow the economic dominion exercised upon them ^nd as this economic donumoxi 
IS translated m the ngion of politics by the authority of the State government the State 
govLfnmf nt itself will crumple to pieces simultaneously with what is but its other side the 
bvsttm by which millions of men are used for the profit of a mifionty From this paralysis 
of the machinery of the State and ot all Us serviei^^ public and private to the socialisation 
ot the means of production is but a btep tP Louis ) 

The complete “ general strike is of course the final Revolution but as M Griffuelhes 
says the industrial or localised general strikes which precede it really constitute a 
necessary gvmnastics just as the army manoeuv res are the gynomastics of war 

And w hat next ^ On that point Sy ndicahsm is decidedly vague Directly we 
think of definite aims,*' sav s hi Gnffutlhes endless disputes arise Some will say 
that their aims will be realised in a societv w ithout government others that they will be 
realised m a society elaborately gov erntd and directed W hich is right I do not take 
the responsibility of deciding I w ait to decide whither I am going until I shall have re 
turned from the journey which will itself have revealed whither I am actuallv gomg ’ 
No more dogmas or formulas, ' writes Hubert Lagardelle * no more futile discussions 
as to the future of society but a feelmg of the fight quickened by practice a philosophy 
of action which accords preeminence to intuition, and which declares that the simplest 
workman m the heat of combat know s more about the matter than the most abstract 
doctnnaires of all the schools ” 

These then are the general ideas behind the Syndicalist movement and their con 
nection with much that has recently happened and is happening in Europe and America 
IS not far to seek ! rom a different point of view, and a differeht point of feeling, from 
that of the wage earner with his hmited outlook it is not difficult to criticise them 
Mr and Mrs Webb do so alike on ethical and on practical grounds, the method?, 
advocated are they sav wrong m themselves, and would not result m achieving +heir 
object But meanwhile society has to realise the sort of passivate feelmg that animates 
the movement and Co consider on what lines, of education on the one hand and of wise 
social reform and industrial regulation on the other its mditant propaganda can best 
be met The problem is most acute m Great Bntain tmd the Hmted States In 
France syndicalism is already on the wane, and one of its French onginators recently 
described It as now only an ^ article d exportation ” (Hugh 
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On &3)tember a8, 191 1, the Italian ultimatum demanding that Turl^ey should permit 
tlw military occupation of Tripoli was presented to the Porte, and on the 29th the Italiaa 
Government declared war Italy, having taken the initiative m the dispute was m 
advance of Turkey with her preparations In order to give the Italian expedition a 
national character, a special force was foarmed of contingents from difierent army corps 
and was assembled at Naples, Genoa and Palermo The Itahan fleet had been practical 
Iv ready smce September ist, and needed only to summon its reservists Lieut General 
Caneva was appointed Supreme Commander of the naval and mihtaiy forces composed 
as follows 

JVcDv — Commander in Chief \ice \dmiral Aubr> first and Second Squadrons 
(1st 2nd 3rd and 4th Divisions) First Squadron 4 imttleships 4 cruisers 8 destroyers 
b€Cond Squadron 4 battleships 5 crui-iers 8 destroyers Training uxvtston 4. battleship*; 

I cruiser Inde^ndent Dtvtsion i battleship 3 cruisers and a torpedo flotilla Red Sea 
Divtsum 5 cruisers 6 toipedo craft 

Expedtltonary Army Corps 1st Dtttswn (rst and 2ad Bngades) 2 nd Dtvisusn (3rd 
and 4th Bngades) Army Troops 7 battalions infantry 6 mountain batteries besides lech 
meal troops 2 dirigibles and 6 aeroplanes Total 31 battalions 6 squadrons 18 batteries 
about 40 000 men. Steps were taken to mobilise a 3rd and subsequently a 4th Div ision 

The Turkish Naw consisted of 4 battleships 2 protected cruisers and 7 torpedo 
craft besides some old gun boats m the Red Sea The inefficiency of the personnel 
rendered this fleet a n^ffigible factor The Turkish force in the vilayet of TripoU con 
sjsted of tie 426 Independent Division, (14 battalions lo squadrons 6 batteries) vvith 
an actual strength of about 5000 to which must be added some 3000 Redifs The coast 
defences of Tnpoh town were old fashioned masonry forts armed with obsolete guns 
Munir Pasha was in command of the troops Three Turkish divisions were stationed 
m \emen whence a raid might seem possible against Eritrea 

The Libyan coastline is rocky and difficult of access Marsa Tobruk is the best 
harbour Tnpoh itself is exposed in northerly winds Benghazi and Dema arc opiib 
Foadste^ The country consists of an and plateau divided into two portions corre 
spondiag to TnpoUtana and Cyrenaica by the deep mdentation of Sj dra Bay Caravan 
roads enter the province on the east from Solium and Siwa on the west along the coast 
by Zuara and further inland by Nalut to Gharian Important oases in the interior arc 
Azme and Ghanan, in the west and ^ujila m the east The population of the interior 
coMisted of Berbers and nomad Arabs The chief influence among the latter w as that 
of the Senussi sect 

Naval Operations —Dunn$ the first week of the war the Duke of the Abruzzis 
Independent Division sank or blockaded in their ports all the Turkish torpedo craft in 
the Adriatic. In deference to Austrian sentiment these operations were then suspended 
On the 4th of October part of the 1st Squadron seized Marsa Tobruk which w as re 
quired as a base The Turkish fleet had left Beyrout on September 2Sth and had only 
learned of the outbreak of war when oS Rhodes next day No attempt was apparently 
made by the Italians to intercept it and it reached the Dardanelles on October xst On 
October 3d when the exodus of Itahan subjects was complete the 2d Squadron and 
Training Division bombarded the coast forts of Tnpoh, the garrison, except for a few 
gunners, had withdrawn inland towards Ghanan On the 4tb the forts were finally 
silenced and on the jth the town was occupiul by a navaJ brigade A blockade of the 
Libyan coast was declared on the 3d of October 

Transport of ike luUian Expedtltonary Force — Some 40 transports had been chartered 
fewr the expedition, tonnage was allowed at the rate of 1300 tons per battalion 900 per 
squadron and 2100 battery About tooo infantry and artillery of the ad Division 
saikifl on October 5U1 to garrison Marsa Tobruk But for the rest of the force a pause 
of some ^ys ensued Meanwhile the situation at Tnpoh was cntical as the enemy were 
showing activity, five infantry battalions were therefore burned on in advance 

reaching Tnpoh on the nth of Ckrtober The tiansport of the bulk of the ist Division 
commenced on the 9th and was concluded on the iSth by which time about 20000 
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troops had landed The remaining s battalions of this division were landed at Homs on 
October aist 

The transports conveying 10,000 men of the 2d Division arrived off Benghaza on Oc- 
tober 1 8th escorted by part of the First Squadron On the morning of the xqth fire was 
opened b> the ships and a landing was effected on Giuliana Point, west of the harbour 
in the face of opposition bj some 300 Turkish regulars and 2000 Arabs In the after 
noon the troops under General Ameglio, advanced on Berea, which was captured by 
nightfall After a nocturnal bombardment by the fleet Benghazi was occupied by the 
Italians on the 20th The rest of the 2d Division occupied Derna on the i8th, an at 
tempt made on the nth hairing failed owing to bad weather Dunog the passage of 
these convo>s from Italy to Africa the Independent Naval Division patrolled the en 
trances to the \egean Sea 

lAind Operations — -The Italian operations were hmited, at the outset to the occupa 
tion of the coast towis The defeat of 4^dowa (1896) had not been forgotten and public 
opinion favoured a cautions policv It was hoped that the Arabs would accept the 
situation and that the Turkish troops cut off from the coast would surrender or re 
treat across the frontier The Italian entrenchments round Tnpoli had a front of 10 
miles, on the nght west of Bu Mellian wells the field of fire w*as good m the centre 
near lort ” Mesn — an old earthwork — it was indifferent for two miles on the left 
in the oasis it was limited to a few yards 

The Turks had now established an advanced base at \m Zara Early on October 
3d Neschat Bev, who had succeeded Mumr Pasha, directed a strong attack through 
the oasn against the left of the Italian Ime At the cnsis of the fight when most of the 
reserves had been drawn in the Arabs in the suburbs behind the entrenchments treach 
ernusly rose m arms and assailed the Italians in rear The situation was for a time most 
t ritual and it was only Siitcr eight hours lighting that the attack was driven off by the 
remaining reserves After this incident drastic measures were taken to disarm the 
natives and to clear the zone m rear of the outpost line On October 26th the Turks 
again attacked the centre and left ot the line and were only repulsed when most of the 
Italian reserves had been empioved 

C eneral Caneva now withdrew his left to Mesn and Dahra abandomng Fort Hami 
dieh and ‘ Fort Mesn Ihe attacks on the 3d and 26th had cost the Italians 3,4 
killed and onlv 1^8 wounded the small proportion of the Utter being remarkable 

It was non evident that the \rab population must be considered hostile and that 
more troops woi Id be needed (leneral Caneva was therefore reinforced by the 3d 
Division from Italy the 1st and 3d Divisions at FnpoU were organised as an Army 
Corps under General Irugoni 

On November 5th the annexation of Tripoli and Cvrenaica by Italy was decreed 
possibly as an indication that no compromise would be acc^ted 

Thus reinforced General Caneva resumed the offensive On the ,th of November 
Fort Hamidieh was retaken bv a brigade of the 3d Division and on the 26th after an 
attack by three bngades the old outpost line and Fort Mesn were reoccupied This 
success was followed up on December 4th b> an attack on the Turkish base at Am 
/ara The advance was earned out in three columns of a bngade each which con 
verged on the Turkish position fhe Turks, finding their flanks threatened abandoned 
their camp and eight guns and retreated towards Ghanan, leaving detachments at 
larhuna and Azizic Am Zara was now strongly fortified by the Italians, Tajura was 
occupied and the whole oasts was cleared of the enemy 

On the night of December i8th and 19th a force of three battalions, one squadron, 
and one battery under Colonel Fara, set out from Am Zara to surprise a hostile force 
reported at Bit Tobras Misled b> incorrect maps the column lost its way at day 
break the enemy was encountered m si^enor force, after nwimtammg its ground with 
difficulty dunng the day the column withdrew by night to Am Zara That a disaster 
was averted was due to the skill and gallantry of Colonel Fara, who was rewarded by 
promotion to Major General 
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Heavy tarn fell from November 13th onward, adding greatly to the disconifort of 
the troops and mcreasmg the difficulty of operations 

During this period the aeroplanes had ddtie good servire, m spite of violent winds 
dtngibles had howe\ er, been res 9 iipped to Italy htir repairs owing to damage suffered 
1ft a stows m December 1911 

Meanwhile mCyrenaica the Tuti:& had attacked Benghazi on the nt^t of December 
loth and nth and Derna on December i6th and 26th Oi the latter occasion the 
Italians lost 4 lulled and 77 wounded In January Enver Bey who had now assumed 
command xif the Turks in this quarter took up a central position, hear Benghazi, and 
fried to entice the Italians hevond the ran^ of the ships* guns Additional reinforce 
ments (mcluding one bn^de 4tb Division and a combined Brigade) reached Cyrtnaica 
in \o\ember and December igii 

The total number of Italian troops m Afnca at the end of 1911 had nsen to 100,000 


distributed approximately as follows 

Battalions 

Squadrons 

Battenes 

Tnpoti and Ain Zara 

37 

6 

j8 

Homs 

5 


2 

Benghazi 

18 

2 

5 


13 

1 

3 

Tobruk 

6 


2 


79 

9 

30 


In addition 4 battalions 2 squadrons and lo batteries were awaiting embarkation at 
Naples \ battalion of Askans from Emrea reached Tripoli early in I ebruar> iqi 

The Turks and Arabs combined were estimated at 12 000 round Tripoli and 10 000 
to 20 000 m C>T‘enaica 

The Winter of ioti-12 — After the action of Bir Tobras the war entered on a new 
phase which lasted till April 1912 Except for iocai enterprises the Italians remained 
on the defensive on land allowing the enemy to waste his strength m attacking their 
entrenchments These attacks were pressed w ith great vigour and sometimes succeeded 
against outlying works but were always repulsed m the end with heavy loss to the 
assailants The only exception to this policy was an attempt to occupy Zuara with 
troops of the loth Brigade from Itah Die town was bombarded on the 17th of Janu 
arv but no landing could be effected owing to the rough weather and to the opposition 
of the Turks entrenched on the beach 

The seizure of the Frent h vessels * Manouba and ‘ Carthage’ b> Italian warships 
January i6th and iSth on su^icion of carrying contraband and combatants, evoked 
a protest from France Italy finally ga\e waj and released the vessels 

On January i8th and 19th the defensive penmeter of Tnpoli was extended by the 
occupation of Oargaresch on February 27th the heights of Merkeb two miles south-east 
of Homs were CJ^tured by the Italians and held m spite of efforts by the 1 urks to retake 
them on February sSlh and March >th and 6lh On I ebruarv i ith and again on March 
3d vigorous attacks were made on the Italian lines at Dema on the latter occasion Enver 
Be> is said to ha\e been wounded Marsa Tobruk was attacked on I ebruary 23d and 
again on March i ith 

On March 12th a bnlhant success was gained by General Ameglio over a strong force 
of the enemy assembled near the Fojat oasis within range of the defences of Bcnghai'i 
The attack was earned out by two columns supported by heavy artillery the encm> 
were completely defeated losing 400 kiUed The Italians lost 29 killed and 92 wounded 
This victory earned General Amegito a step in rank 

Meanwhile, on February 23d Italian cruisers had appeared Beirut and bad 
sunk two small Turkish warships which were in the port This step was perhaps, iiv 
tended as a warmng that Italy would extend her sphere of operations if peace were not 
concluded 

Operah<ms iH the Red Sea — The Italian operations m the Rtd Sea were directed to 
ntutnliMng the Turkish gun boats m this s< a and, indirectly, to putting pressufe on 
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Turkey by himpenng her operations in Yemen On January 7 igi 2, owing to rep<M:t& 
of an intended raid on Eritrea some Itaiian destrovera aearched the channdis among the 
Farsan Islands and put se\en Turkish gun boats out of action whale two cruisers bom 
barded Jebei Tahr and Loheia \ Wockade was then declared of the coast between 
14® 30 Tv and Ikis limit was «rfterwards extended to t5 15 N so as to include 

kamaran I&land On various occasions Turkish camps and forts at ^kaba, Hodeidah 
Mocha Djcbana and Sheikh Said were shelled by It^ian warshif^ 

Operations m the Spring of xgi2 — An attempt at mediatKm having failed early m 
March steps were taken by Italy for more active operations The next phase cA the 
war consisted m the strengthening of the Itah in hold on the Mediterranean littoral, and 
the extension of naval operations to the Aegean 

1 he town of Zuara near the Tunisian frontier served the Turks as a collecting centre 
for contraband of war smuggled m over the Tunisian frontier On April loth a force 
of about 10 coo men from Italy Tnpoli and Homs were landed on the Macabez Penin 
sula under cover of a demonstration bv the fleet against Zuara Forwa on the rbain 
land which is accessible by a ford from Macabez was occupied next day Ihe enemy 
still retained Sidi Said at the neck of the peninsula and could use the caravan route 
through Regdahn ro miles further inland 

The dirigibles * P2 ” and P3 which had now returned from Italy flew over trom 
Inpoh during these operations and subsequently earned out reconnaissances and 
dropped bombs into hostile camps and entrenchments 

On May 2d the garrison of Homs captured Lebda two miles further east along the 
coact and retained il m spite of determined attacks on May 30th and June 8th and i ^th 
On the latter occasion the Tufco- Arabs captured two forts but were finally repulsed 
with a loss of 400 killed 

\dmiral \ubrv dud on March 4th and was succeeded by Admiral Viale On April 
1 jih the First Squadron left Taranto and a concentration with part of the Second 
Squadron and the Duke of Abruzzi s flotilla took place in the southern Aegean On 
the 18th after cutting the cables between I>emmos and Imbros the fleet Hess the 3d 
Hnisioni under Admiral Viale approached the Dardanelles preceded by two cruisers 
which tried to lure the Turkish ships out of the channel Fading in this object the fleet 
bombarded the outer forts Meanwhile the 3d Naval Division destroyed some wireless 
telegraph stations m the Southern Aegean and sank a Turkish gunboat at Vathy fSam 
Os) Fndcr cover of these operations the Italians occupied the i^^land of Stampaha 
where they established a naval station the Turks replied by closing the Dardanelles to 
all tralhc an action which involved them as was perhaps foreseen b> the Italians in 
dithcultits with neutrals Ihe straits were reopened for traflic on May loth 

h arlv on May 4ih a force consisting of about 10 000 troops from Benghazi Tnpoli 
and Tobruk in 7 transports arrived off the island of Rhodes A disembarkation was 
effected in Kahthea Bav on the south coast of the island while a portion of the fleet 
demonstrated against the town 8000 troops were disembarked in two hours and the 
whole force wilhm eight hours The town of Rhodes was occupied next morning but 
the majority 01 the garrison withdrew to Psithos twelve miles inland On May ijth 
by a skilifulljr combined movement mth two columns which landed by ntght cm oppo- 
site '-ides of the island, and a third which moved inland from the town of Rhodes the 
lurkish force about 1000 strong was forced to surrender Bv the end trf May the 
Italians had occupied the islands of btaropalia Neros Piscopos, kharki, Rhodes bear 
panto C asos Karpathos Patmos Kalminos Lipsos Kos and Sum 

Meanwlule at Tripoli it had been deaded to crush a Turco-Arab force which wa 
entrenched at the oasis of Zanztir The total force employed was 13 000 men At dav 
break on June 8th the attacking force (a brigades ist Diviaon) advanced eastward 
from Gargaresch keeping touch with the fleet on its nght The remaimng troc^ we« 
held la reserve in two bodies, at Gargaresch and Bu Mellian to protect the left flaal 
and rear 0/ the attack After severe fighting the ist Division captured the position 
but other bodies of Arabs burned up from the south and intervened between the ib 
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Divi£»oa and Gafgjiresch till the advant^ of the second group of reserves comi^Ued 
thena to retire The Italians then fortified a point on the coast north of Zanzur but the 
oasng itsdf was not yet ©canned 

Occupafum of Mtsrata — The victory of Zanzur enabled General Geneva to spare 
troops for the occupation of the important oasis of Misrata On June 1 5th a composite 
divimon about 10 000 strong drawn from Italy, Tripoli Derna and Benghazi under 
General Camerana, landed at Bu Sceifa, five miles from Misrata, under cover of a demon 
stration by the fleet at Ziliten After repdding an attack by 5000 lurco Arabs on July 
2d Camerana moved against Misrata on the 9th The advance was made m three 
columns the right column kec^ng touch with the fleet The centre column took 
Zuruk after severe fighting while the nght column routed the enemy s left The force 
then occupied Misrata The Italian casualties were 9 killed and 121 wounded \n 
attack on Gherem by General Fara (southwest of Misrata) on July *oth brought on a 
rear guard action winch cost the Italians ig killed and 87 wounded 

Meanwhile on the western frontier on June 26th Ganom had attacked the enemy s 
position at Sidi Said with two columns, one advancing along the Peninsula and one 
moving parallel to it from l*<Ht Forwa \fter three dajs fighting the enem> were 
driven from successive positions and fell bick to Sidi Ah The \rdbs could however 
still use the road through Regdalm and Zuara and the occupation of these pi ices was 
therefore deaded on Garioms force was first increased to 20000 men On \ugust 
4th a demonstration was made to the south west of fripoh by the 3d Infantry Division 
On the same night a force of jooo men (6 battalions and 2 batteries) under (rentral 
Tassom landed just east of Zuara which was captured next morning bimuUantously 
Ganom s force mo\ed east along the coast from Macabez and joined hands with Fassoni 
The enem> withdrew to Regdalm On \ugusi i ^th the combined forces under Ganom 
captured the Samad hills between Regdalm and Mensua thus dcfinite}> closing the 
coastal roads to contraband traflic 

General Caneva s policj of allowing the enemj to wear themselves out bv aitriLion 
had caused some discontent m Italy It was urged that for 100 000 regular troops to 
remain on the defensive against some 6000 Turks and 0000 Arabs was injurious to 
Italian prestige On September sth it was announced that the first phase of iht tarn 
paign havung been concluded by the occupation of ail the points of the coast General 
Caneva s task was accomphshed He was then recalled and two indcjx.nclent com 
mands were formed under Generals Briecola and Ragni in Inpohtana and ( >renaiea 
respectively It was understood that an ecpedilion to Ghanan would take place in the 
autumn of igi 

The last naval operation took place on the night of July 12th and i ^th 1912 \bout 
midnight five Italian torpedo boats under Commander Millo entered the Darda 
iielles to attack the lurkish fleet anchored above the narrows \fier reaching kilid 
Bahr under a heavy fire the leading boats were stopped by steel cables and the flotilla 
retired Four of the boats were hit but none senousiy dhmaged 1 he fear of an IlaUan 
landing compelled the 1 urks to keep 30 000 troops within reach of the Dardanelles forts 

Ue now reach the closing phase of the war Early on September 221! a forte of 
three bngades from TnpoU attacked the Turco-Arab portion south of Zanzur 1 he 
defenders who were estimated at 8000, were dnven off by 8 a M Two impetuous 
counterattacks by lurto \rab reinforoements which hurnetl up from bu ini Bern 
\dam were defeated b> the cvemng after fierce lighting at close quarters I he Italians 
lost 208 killed and 256 wounded 

ilie la t serious fighting took place in Cyrcnaiea On Septemixr i::,th the Italitfi 
gaitison of Derna had advanced t^r line to kasr el Lcbn and Casa Vronnt three mil< s 
south^oist of the town On the 17th these positions which were held b> three brigades 
were attacked b> I nver Bey with a strong force supported by guns \ftef severe 
fighting the Turco-krabs were repulsed with a Um of noo killed On Oc lober 7th the 
Itaham caintir^ the important position of Sidi Abdullah, three miles south west of 
Dcma, under cover of the* operation a battalion and two batteries landed at Bombah, 
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which was occupied without Ughtmg On October iitK, the £tahan Iiao was stiU 
further advanced on the Sidi \bdullah plateau the enemy being drrmi back with heavy 
losses 

The Italian trOops now present m Libya numbered about no ooo, w* Tripoli and 
neighbourhood 45 000 Zuara and Sldi Said 1 3 000 Homs 6000 Misrata 10 000 Beng 
hazi I 000, Dema 20000, lobruk 6000 The Turco Arab forces were estimated at 
about 40 000 with a few guns 

Meanwhile, the Balkan crisis had arisen and the Turkish mobdisation was being 
hampered bv inability to transport troops across the \egean bca 

Peace with Italj was indispensable but the negotiations came to a deadlock on 
October 12th Preparations were being made m Italy for active naval operations when 
on October 1 5 th the Porte accepted the Italian terms and peace was signed Turkey 
agreed to withdraw her troops from Libya without formally recognising Italian sov 
ereigrtty Italy consented to restore the captured islands and to guarantee a portion of 
the Ottoman debt corresponding to the revenues of Libya 

The war had cost Italj about sixteen millions sterling, up to the end of \ugust igi_, 
<^^£47, 50 a day (H H Wade Ma|or ) 

THE BALKAN WAR October-December 1912 
Military conventions for joint action against Turke> had been signed during the 
summer of iQi between Bulgaria Servia Greece and Montenegro Some preparatory 
na\ al and military measures were taken bv the \Uies during September at first secretly 
and more openly on the announcement in the latter part of September that grand 
m inoeuvres of 00 000 Turkish troops were to be held near \dnanopie The manoeu 
\rc^ m question were cancelled on the advice of the Powers and the Turkish reservists 
were di''missed, nevertheless on September ^oth the four States of the Balkan Leagut 
issued orders for mobilisation a step to which the Porte rephed b\ a similar order on 
O tober ist and bj impounding some 150 Greek vessels King m Ottoman ports 
Mobilisation and conrent ration appear to have been completed m Bulgana Servia, and 
t recce about October 1 2th to i6th and in Montenegro where distances are shorter b> 
the /th In Purkc) serious delay was caused bv the inability to transport troops over 
the Aegean because of the war with Italv and by the absence of many units from their 
peace Stations owing to recent political disturbances 

Montenegro having finished her concentration first declared war on October 8th 
Ihts step was probably tiken to anticipate intervention bv the Powers it may also 
hive been desired to capture Scutan before its defences could be further strengthened 
ind to detain as manv Turkish troops as possible in the west On October i^th the 
other St ites of the Bilkan League presented an idenuc note to Turkey dMoancUng re 
forms in Macedonia and the demobilisation of the Turkish Array On the 17th the 
Porte declining further nt got lations declared war on Bulgana and Servia Some 
attempt was made to detach Greece from the League but on the evening of the 17th 
that Power declared war upon Turkey 

The Purkish terntorv in Europe was divided geographically into three pnncipal 
regions forming distinct theatres of war —an eastern ref^ion of open country in Thrace 
a western mountainous region between the Vardar \ alley and the Adriatic and a central 
belt of rugged count r> between the Aegean Sea and the Rhodope Mountains the latter 
range was crossed b\ psu^son the Uskub Sofia and Serre»-Struma Valley Sofia roads 
but uds otherwise impassable for large bodies Stratcgicaily, the eastern theatre of 
w ir on the direct road to Constantinople was of greatest importance and it was m this 
direction that Bulgana deployed her largest masses But the geographical conditions 
and the terntonal ambitions of the other allied States favoured a development of their 
chief strength in the western theatre of war 

Tke Btd^anan forces destined to invade Thrace consisted of B regular divisions, 
various reserve bngades (afterwards, formed into 3 additional dmaons) and i cavsdrv 
division with a total strength of about 00 000 These troops were organised m three 
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armies -Hlie m Army {General Kutmcheff), compnsmg tlic ist And 8th Division® 
(^o^ooo^eb wrth too guns), which was om^nally «^mbied near Sofia and then secretly 
traa^rted by rail through PhiUppopolis to Yamboli the 2nd Army (General IvanoOI) 
composed of the 3rd and 8th Divisioiisand the Cavalry division (50000 men with 260 
gums), which was concentrated about Timova, and the 3rd Army (General Dixaitne 0 ) 
with the 4th 5th, 9th Divisions (72 000 with 250 guns), which was concentrated east of 
Yamboh \ secondary force compiled of the 7th Dnision (Cicneral lodoroff) about 
24000 strong w^as assembloi near Dubmtaa, the object of this force was to mvadt 
Macedonia b) the Struma and Mesta Valleys and preserve communication between 
the allied forces in the eastern and western theatres of war FmaJly the and Division 
(24 000) under General Kovacheff was lo cross the frontier south of Haskovo and safe 
guard the right of the and army A Bu^anan detachment said to be formed from the 
ist Army Inspection accompanied the 2nd Servian Army along the Kustendil Lskub 
road The total force under arms at the outset was 340 oc» General Savoff was in 
chief command with headquarters at Stora Zagora 

r/i€ Serman forces were concentrated m 4 groups or armies — the ist Army consist 
mg of three ist line or two nd line divivtons and i ca\ airy division (about 07,000 with 
232 guns) under the Crown Prince and Geutr'il Putnik on the Nish \ranya road the 
so called nd Arm\ (General Stephanov ich) composed of ohe ist line division (21 000 
with 36 guns) strengthened by a Bulgarian detachment on the Ku'^tendil Lskub roa^l 
the 3rd Army (General A ankovith) composed of one isthne and two 2nd Ime divisions 
(50 000 with 120 guns) near Xuisumlje and a 4th or Ibar Army (General Zikhoviteh) 
consisting of one 2nd line division (i;,ooo) at Raska with detachments of 7 000 mcl 
3 ooo 3rd hne troops at Ivanjica and \ zice respectively The total force imdcr arms was 
200000 men with 430 guns 

Tke Greek forces were assembled in two pnnapai masses On the east the mam arm> 
of 4 divisions (44000) afterwards increased by 3 reserve divisions under the Crown 
Prince and Gwieral Danglis was concentrated near Lanssa and TnkaU with a view to 
operations m Thessalv against the Turkish Southern Army on the west a secondarv 
group (originally about 12 000) under General Sapuntsakis based on Missolonghi w is 
to neutralise the Turkish forces m Epirus and capture Prevesa 

Tke Jliontenegnn forces formed 3 armies — a Cf ntraJ Army under Prince Danjlo of 
bngades (14000 men) with -•o guns a Southern Army of 3 brigades (8000 men) 
with heavy artillery and a Northern Army of 3 bngades (0 000 men) with i guns 
The first two armies were destined to adv ance north and south of Lake Scutan against 
the town of Scutan and Mount Tarabosch The Northern Army was lo invade the 
Sanjak of Novi Basar and jom the Servians Headquarters were at Podgorilza 
Tke Turkisk forces were orgamsed in 3 pnncipal armies and several minor groups 
as follows (i) A Mam or Eastern Army in Thrace consisting ot the ist 2hd 3rd 4ih 
lylh and i8th Army Corps and a cavalry corps besides various Redif divisions making 
it IS said about 116 000 nfles 3 000 sabres and 312 guns m all at the outbreak of war 
THk force which was commanded by Abdullah Pasha was based on Constantinople 
Eregli and Rodosto and was being concentrated m the ar«i Dimotika Eski Baba Kirk 
kdisse Adnanople The latter place was surrounded by a girdle of strong modern forts 
with a penincter of at least 22 miles and garrisoned by about 32 000 men under Shukn 
Pasha Kirk Kdlisse had only 3 permanent forts but these had been supplemented by 
numerous semi permanent works, converting it with an entrendied camp (2) A West 
era Army destmed to oppose tiw Servians consisting of the 5th 6th and 7th Corps and 
six Red*f divisions (94 000 with 260 guns) under Zekki Pasha, the greater part of this 
army was m the Warn of Lskub with advanrad posts pu^ed up towards Vranya and 
Kniiteiidtl, three divisions with nmnerous Arnaut auxibancs making about 40 000 in 
all, were us the Sanjak of Novi Bazar and in the Lab Valley <3) A Southern Army m 
dtuhtig « and i Asiatic Red^ divisimis, about 30,000 in ail unckr Hassan 
Tahmn oemoentrated at Kodiam and Dukata and mtended to oppose the (.rreek 

mam army In addjlKai there was a force of 24 000 known as ihc btruma Army (-4 



ooo) at berres aiul a detaeliiaeBt of 15^000 apa^ G^na^jaa^ fe^epuig toiaUi betwceoijia 
Turkish i-aatern and VVesteru artpu^s There weretaisp j^Kfepaodent groups of iS,o<3(0 
under Essad Pasha in. Epirus, between Jaiuua a»d tbp ^eek frwitier, apd pf 20/^00 
chiefly AJbanian SMtjs, at Scutari and Tuzi under Hassau Riza Pacha The above 
figures are necessarily oidy estimates, representing the best informaticm avadalfle at 
Chnstmas 3912 The numbers pi Thrace were being cmj^aijlly augHBented by the 
arrival of troops from Asaa Ah Riaa Pasha was m chtaf comnpiand in Macedonia The 
supreme command of the i^hoJe Ottoman forces rvas given to Na^im Pa&ha 

\b regards the mantune forces, the Greek Isavy (i modem cruiser, 21 tctfpedo craft 
and I submarine) was assepibled off Salami* 4 destroyers purchased m England ^d 3 
obtained from C ermany were still on their way out The Bulgarian flotilla (6 coast- 
dcfence torpedo boats) was at Varna which port like that of Burgas, was fortified and 
defended by mine fields The Turkish Fleet (3 battleships, 2 cruisers and 20 torpedo 
craft) was 10 the Bosporus and the Dardanelles both these Straits u ere defended b> 
powerful coast defences, while the I)ardanelles channel was mined at ChanaJk 

Eastern Theatre of FT ar 

Operations of the Bnlganan Armies — The Turks hoped to complete their concentra 
tion on the railway while the Bulganans wasted their strength against Kirk Kd^se and 
Adnanople They apparently believed that the latter fortress which lies on the natural 
line of invasion from Eastern RumeUa would be the first objective of the invaders 
General bavoS s imtial dispositions were designed to confirm this impression, though his 
mam attack was really to be directed against Kirk Kalisse 

On October 19th the 2nd Army (Ivanoff) which had advanced from about Simenli 
Tirnova moving on both banks of the Mantza occupied the frontier post of Mustapha 
Pasha on the two followmg da\s it closed on Adnanople from the north and west 
meanwhile the 3rd Army (Dimurieff ) was advancuig on kirk kilisse from the north ui 
four columns on a front ot 30 miles {Petra to Samakov) the ist ^rmy (kutincbeff) 
advanced on the nght (west) of the 3rd army 

I rom October 22nd to the 24th the ist and 3rd Bulgarian Armies were engaged north 
and north west of Kirk kdisse It appears that the Turks who had brought 70 ooo men 
up to this flank attempted a mght attack, which was repulsed by the Bulganans and 
that a panic then ensued among certain RedtJ divisions Kirk Kihsse was captured 
on the 24th with large quantities of suppUes and theTurkush arm> much disorganised 
fell back to the railway and to Bunarhissar Dimitneff s centre was moved forward 
to ka vakil where a Turkish rearguard was driven back after an obstinate fight 

Meanwhile the and Army had attacked \dnanople{2''iKl-23rd) but had faded to cap- 
ture any of the mam defences, a Turkish sortie had been repuJbed with the lo!»s of 12 
guns On October 23rd the rst Bulgarian Army pushed its right wing to the Tunja 
V aliej north of Adnanople it next advanced its left wang to the Matitza Valley south 
of that fortress thus completing the investment (Oct 29th) The Bulgarian cavalry 
occupied Eski Baba (Oct 27th) capturing 4 locomotives and 243 trucks 

\V hde these operations were in prepress the and Bulgarian Division had crossed the 
Rhodope range from the north, and defeated a Turkish force at kirjah (Oct 20th) part 
of this division then descended the Arda valley to join the 2nd Army before Adnanople 
Further »st the mam body of General Todorofi s force m the Stfuma V alley had cap- 
tured the important Kresna defile and was appTfmching Demirhissar while a force 
detached to the Mesta Valley had occupied Bukion the Salomca Dedeagacb railway 
thus severing communication between the Turkish Eastern and Western Armi^ other 
portions of the 7th Division had advanced south-west to Kochana and Stmmnitaa 
The Bulgarian rst and 3rd Armies made tio further advance tiU October 28th the 
pause which was perhaps due to the failure of the attack on Adnaoople enabled 
Abdullah Fasha^ to effect a change of front to tlm hue Eule Buigas Visa, Urn 
position, 20 miles m extent, was held by the 4th, iSt and and Corps (murder fromkft to 
^Accounts differ as to whether Nazim Pasha or Abdullah Pasha wsa m conwnand 
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nght) while the 3rd Carps was m reserve m rear of the n^t Abdullah Pasha s plan 
wis to remain on the defensive on the left at Lule Burgas, while his nght wing supported 
lt« said, by some troops landed at Midta, look the offensive towards Kirk Kihsse 
The Bulgarians attacked on thfe agth with the 1st Army reinforced by 3 brigades 
firom the troops investing Adnanople, against Lule Burgas and with the 3rd Army against 
Viza The Turkish positions in the bpen country on the left were poorly entrenched 
their troops had been for days without food and ammumtion was scarce From the 
first their artillery was overwhelmed by the better served guns of the Bulgarians On 
the 31st their left centre (rst Corps) gave wav, and on November ist the whole left 
V. mg fell back m some disorder to Chorlu abandoning a great part of its artillery I'he 
3rd Corps in the hilly and wdoded ground, on the n^t flank gamed some succei^ on 
October 3 rst but On November 2nd it too was driven back The Bulgarians only pur 
sued for a short distance and the Turks retreated slowly towards the Chatalja lines 
covered by a cavalry division This battle ended the first stage of the war m Thrate 
which had cost the Turks about 30 000 killed and Wounded and at lea&t 20 000 missing 
For reasons which remained obscure the Bulganan Army — or at any rate its right 
wing — halted on the battlefield till November 7th this delay was concealed at the time 
and reports were disseminated in the Press of a vigorous pursuit, and of a second victory 
near Cherkesskem Actually the Turkish rearguard did not leave Chorlu till November 
6th on the following day the Bulganans advanced on both sides of the railway on the 
loth/i ith their nght wmg drove the Turks out of Rodosto in spite of the fire of a Turk 
ish warship by the 13th they had preyed the Turks back across the Kara Su 

The Chatadja lines in which the Turkish Army was now assembled were a position 
of great natural strength extending along a chain of heights across the peninsula from 
sea to sea protected on either flank bv lakes and m front by a swampv river vatlev 
The defences consisted of about no works of various dates armed with heav j guns and 
providing several tiers of fire Owing to the absence of pursuit the I urkish army b'ld 
largely recovered from its disorganisation and the arrival of Asiatic remtorcements had 
to some extent replaced the losses suffered at LuJe Burgas But cholera had broken 
out and was making ravages among the troops and refugees in rear of the lines 

On November 17th the Bulganans unmasked their batteries and commenced an 
attack with the rst Army (3 divisions) on the Hamidieh forts west of Hademkem and 
with the 3rd Army {4 divisions) against the Turkish lines south of Lake Derkos I he 
Bu^anan aitUle^ consisting chieflv of field battenes was unable to silence the enemv s 
fortress guns on the higher ground The 1 urkish warships rendered effect ive assistance 
on the southern flank After gaining ground on the night of the i/th/rJith the attaik- 
ing troc^s were either withdrawn driven back across the Kara Su and the action 
was broken off by the Bulgarians under cover of an artillery cannonade on the iqth 
The bulk of the Bulgarian forces was withdrawn west of Chatalja village and billeted 
m villages along the railway, covered towards the east by entrenchments about C hilskein 
and Kalibsakeui 

Meanwhile negotiations for an armistice had been commenced at the instance of 
Turkey The Allies demanded as guarantees the surrender of the besieged fortresses 
and the evacuation of the Chatalja position conditions which the Turks elated by their 
success, refused even to consider Hostilities were resumed on November 31st but 
discussions were again comnrenced the 24th and no senous land fighting took place 
m this quarter till the signature of tire armistice (Dec 3rd) 

The reports of an intended attack on the Dardanelles led the Turks to assamble 30 
000 troops in the Golbpdi Peninsula where lorgut Shefket Pasha ms appointed to 
command Some Kurdish and Hamidreh cavalry were shipped across the Sea of 
Marmora to <^rate m the Kuni Dagh and Tefkur Dagh hills, north of the Peninsula 
Meanwhiie in the central theatre oi war General 1 odoroff with the main body of the 
fth Dfvitnon had advanced from Denurhissar on Solonica, reaching that town just afi«r 
Its capit\ibiHim to the Greeks Portions of this army then occupied Kavalla (Nov 
iSth) and Sarres (Nov 2<^h) 
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The end of November was marked bv a. Bulgarian victotry near the Aegean coast 
As already mentioned, a force of 1 5 000 Turks had been defeated at KitjaU on October 
20th and had retired towards Gumuijina where their presence constituted a threat on 
the rear of the troops investing Adrianople During November operations against this 
force were undertaken by various Bulgarian detachments one column of the 2nd Division 
advancing from Kirjaii drove the Turks southwards to GumuIjina while other columns 
consisting largely of cavalr> pushed down the Maritza \ alley to cut the Turks off from 
Dedeagach Gumuljma was captured on November 2 nd, the Turks then retired along 
the railway to Fere station, and finally took up a position north of Merhanli village 
There the Bulgarian columns dosed round them and after an artillery combat on the 
'»6th the whole force surrendered on the 27th The prisoners, numbered i-’ 000 inelud 
mg ’Vaiier Pasha and his two di>isiona] commanders IVhile these operations were in 
progress a portion of one of the Bulgarian columns which had descended the Maritza 
valley had entered Dedeagach (Nov 26th), captunng large quantities of rolling stock 
another detachment had moved farther east to Malgara midwa> between Dedeagach 
and Rodosto The occupation of Dedeagach rendered possible the transfer of part of 
General Todoroff s army to Thrace This force numbering about 1 2 000 was embarked 
at S-Uonica in Greek transports between November 23rd and 27th and landed at Dedea 
gdch about the ^Sth-^oth Railway communication from Dedeagach to Dimotika was 
opened about November '*2nd 

Of the siege of Adnanople meanwhile few details became knovn the gamson under 
Shukn Pasha maintained an acti\ e defence and in spite of prolonged bombardment and 
numerous costly attacks no important success was gamed by the besiegers except the 
capture of the Kara Tepe and Papas Tepie forts on November loth It does not appear 
that the Bulgarian ordnance ivas of sufficient power for the task imposed on it 4 fter 
I he capture of Kirk Kihsse (Oct ''4 th) a portion of the investmg force vas withdrawn to 
reinforce the held army and their places v ere taken b> 3rd line troops At the begin 
ningof November 45 000 troops of the ist and nd Servian Armies are said to have joined 
the besieging force Attempts bv the garnson to break out towards the south and east 
were repulsed on November i8th and 24th A final unsuccessiul assault v^as made on 
the west front just before the conclusion of the armistice 

Jhe Bulgarian recruits of the 1Q13 and 1014 contingents- were caDed out to replace 
losses and left for the front after a short training on Novemlier jth 

n esiern Theatre of U ar 

Operations of the Servian Armies — The Servian plan of campaign w as apparently for 
the I St and 2nd Armies to converge on the plain ot Uskub w hife the 3rd Arm> safeguard'll 
the right flank of the movement captured Prishtina and moved on Lskub via the 
Kdchamk Pass fhe 4th Armj m the Sanjak of Novi Bazar was to get touch with the 
Montenegrins and neutralize the Moslem elements m this region On the other hand 
/ekki Pasha s intention was it is stated to keep his armj concentrated near Uskub and 
act on interior lines against the Servian 1st and 2nd Armies while the troops in the 
banjak were to prevent a junction of the Servians and Montenegrins afid to raid the 
Servian communications 

On October igth the ist Servian Army crossed the frontier and on the 22nd — after 
delaying to allow the advance o the md and srcl Armies to make itself felt — it came in 
touch with the Turkish 6th and 7th Corps near Kumanovo The Turks attacked on the 
23rd but were repulsed early on the 24th the bervian ist Army took the offensive assist 
ed by a detachment of the 2nd Army and gamed a complete victory Meanwhile the 
Servian 2nd Army had occupied Strazm on November 22nd and had reached Kratovo 
where part of the Turkish sth Corjto was defeated on the 26th The Turkish Army 
demoralised by its defeat at Kumanovo and finding its retreat threatened evacuated 
Uskub Without further fighting abandomug most of its artillery (115-120 guns) and 
immense quantities of stores The Servians entered Uskub on the 26th 

The greater part of Zekki Pasha s Ait»y retired frcun Uskub to KapruJo, but one 
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itetaUi«0€ii4 tm late to (olio^v this road c'Jt^ed ^^eslA^arcU to LalUndde. After a 
\dm attempt to reorganise the troops, Kuprulu was abandoned oa November m, Oftd 
the Turkish army continued its retreat in two portwns, a detachment following the 
\ardar valley while tie mam bod> retired through Perlepe towards Monastir 

Meanwhile, the Servian 3rd Army bad taken Mitrow^za and Prishtina {October 22nd) 

latter after severe fighting — and was advancing bv Penbovich towards Pnsrend 

In the Sanjak of Novi Baaar the 4th Army had captured Sjenica on October 24th, gain 
mg touch with the Monttnegtuis, and Novi Bazar after 3 days %hlMjg on October ayth 
Plevlje was taken on the 28tli, the Turkish garrison escaping over the Austrian frontier 
Nova Varosh surrendered <m November sth B> the middle of November the region 
north of Kachanik Pass was practical! v in the hands of the Alftes The main body of 
the 4th Servian ^rm> reinforced b> two newly formui reserve divisions tbeai moved to- 
wards Ipek and continued the pacification of the country 

After the capture of Uskub the Servian armies were partly reconstituted One 2nd 
line division of the 1st Ania> and the one division of the and \rm> under General SU 
phanovntch were dispatched bv rail vja Sofia to assist the Bulgarians in Thrace A 
portion of the ist \rmy consistmg chiefly of cavalry pushed down the \ardar \allev 
defeated some Turkish detachments at Demir Kapu, and Doiran (Nov 5th) and 
eventually Altered Salonica after its surrender to the Greeks on November Sth 

The bulk of the ist \rm> (4 divisions) pursued the mam bodj of Zekki Pasha s Army 
along the Kuprulu Monastir road The Turkish rearguard was defeated in a two da> s 
battle (Nov 4th ''^h) near Perlepe which town was occupied on the 6th Here the 
advance of the Servians appears to have been suspended for a week owing perhaps to 
dithculties of suppl> and to a heaw snowfall which commenced on November /th 

The 3Td Servian Armv moved from Fensovich against the Turkish detachment which 
had retired westwards from Uskub this army occupied Xilkandele on October 31st 
From this point the pursuit was oontmued by the Morava 2nd line division which now 
came under the orders of the ist Armv to Gostivar (Nov 3rd) and thence to Kirchevo 
here the Turks were reinforced but were again defeated after hcav v fighting on Novem 
her 6th, The Morava Division now suspended its pursuit and prepared to co-operite 
with the ist Army s advance from Perlepe on Monastir 

Though a decisive battle was still to be fought political reasons mducea the Servians 
to send the remainder of \ankovich s arm> (2 divisions) on a diflicult march across the 
snow covered mountains to the Adriatic coast The route taken was bv Pnsrend and 
across the Mirdite count r) where the troops were well received The Servians captured 
AlessK) oa November 17th i8th after slight opposition with the aid of 5 Montenegrin 
battalions After a short rest at Alessio a portion of the 3rd Armv accompanied by 
several hundred Mahssores marched southwards along the Adriitic coast to Durazzo 
which they reached on November 28th 

The mam body of the ist Servian Arm> (4 divisions and i cavalry division) appears 
to have resumed its advance about November 14th by which time the Morava 2nd line 
Division from Kirchevo had come up m line with it on the right The Turkish Army 
consisimg of the remains of the 5th 6th and 7tb Corps occupied a front of 20 miles from 
Novak to Gopes 2 independent divisions were in reserve at Monastir Their total 
strength is vanously put at 35 000 men with 50 guns and 90,000 men with foo guns 
On the 17th, without waiting for the amval of the Greek Mam Army from Saloniea 
the Servian troops forced the passage of the swift rimnmg Cerna, wadmg breast deep 
through the icy water On the 18th and 19th the Morava Division on the right flank 
enveloped the Turkish left while the approach of the Greek Army from Ostrovo threat 
cried thear line of retreat Afur four days fighting, m which the Servian gunnery again 
ass^ed its supenoni> the Turks gave way (Nov iQtV^oth) Some iiagments 
of tl^r army broke through towards Flonna and Gonitza and reached the Grammos 
mountaiiis, but the greater part were dispersed or fell mto the hands of the Gredi 
columns new' Bamtza Ihe Servians enured 5,000 prisoners and the greater part of 
the Turkisb artilteiy Their cavalry pmsued as far as Florma, where they joined bands 
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with the Greeks The Morava Division captumi Resna on November a fwg 

was then despatched via Kbassan (Decu ist) to Tirana^ where touch was gans^d with 
the Servian troops at Durazzo Dibra surrendered on November 39th On the same 
da> at Valona Ismail KemaJ Bey proclaimed the md€|>endence o£ Albania 

Operaliojts vf ike Monteftegrttp Armies — Montenegro had started the war and on 
October pth all three Montenegnn armies were set in motion The Northern Army (\ u 
kovuh) occupied Bjelopdje on the 13th and then turned off towards Berane, where the 
Turks (s battahons, and 3 000 Arpauts) were defeated on the i^th with the loss yoo 
prisoners and 1 2 guns Berane was occupied on, the i6th \ ukovich next occupied 
Pla\a (Oct igth) andipek after an ol^tinate defence on October 31st Meanwhile, 
a portion of his army had advanced to Sjemca where it got touch with the Servians on 
October 24th Farther north an irregular brigade crowed the Tara and attacked 
Plevlje on October 28th m conjunction with the Servians 

The Central Army fired the first shot^m the war on October gth On the lotfa it 
stormed the fortifications of Dechich on the 14th it obtained the surrender of Tuzi with 
SIX Nizam battalions and three guns Meanwhile General Martinovich s army w as 
advancing south of Lake Scutari a right wing detachment of this army was thrown 
across the Bovana River Both armies were however brought to a standstill m the 
second week of October before the defences of Scutan and Mt Tarabosh, siege opera 
tions were then commenced and were earned on chiefly by artillery fire, but the forUfica 
tions proved too strong for the Montenegnn guns the defence was active, and repeated 
sorties were made against the inviting troops 

In November one brigade of Martinovichs armv was detached southwards along 
the Adriatic coast and occupied San Giovanni de Medua on the i6th afterwards assist 
mg the Servians to capture Messio on the i/th^i8th On November 23rd this bngadc 
was recalled to the siege of Scutari where the situation had became critical ownng to the 
attitude of the Mirdites On the 28th all the Alontenegnn forces— except some detach 
ments m the Saujak of Novi Bazar — were ordered to concentrate round Scutan the 
King then took over the supreme command with General V ukovich as Chief of the 
Staff Operations round Scutari were contmued dunng the peace conference, as the 
armistice was not recognised by the Turkish commander 

Operaitons of the Greek Armies — On October iSth the Greek Mam Army crossed the 
frontier at the Meluna Pass on the 19th the Turkish advanced troops were dnven from 
h lassona a Greek detachment wvs sent Irom the latter place to Caterma ton the coast) 
which was occupied on the 28th Meanwhile the Mam Arrnj advanced northwards 
and completel> defeated ihc lurkjsh Southern Army at the Sarantoporos Defile cap 
tunng ^2 guns The Greeks pursued through Serfije (Oct 23rd) to Koaham whence 
the 5th Div ision was detached as a Iclt flank guard towards Bamtza Tbe rest of the 
C»rcek ^rmv advanced to \ ema which was reached after some fightmg at the Tnpota 
mos defile on October 2gth The Turkish Struma Army made a final attempt to save 
Salonica hv taking up a position with its mam bodv (25 000 men) at k emdje \ardar on 
the left flank of the Crown Prince's hne of advance while a detachment at Plati Bridge 
barred the direct route to Salonica The Greek Army defeated both these forces on 
November and capturing 14 guns and after a difficult march across the swampy Kara 
pania plain received the surrender of Hassan Tahsin Pasha and agpoo Turkish troops 
at Salonica on November 8tb An attempt by part of the garxison to break out toward 
the east was frustrated by Todoroff s Bulgarian force on the gth 

The 5th Greek Division 4 500 strong which had diverged to the tiorth-west from 
Korham engaged a Turkish rearguard at Nalbandkeui on October 29th, cm November 
2nd It was attacked near Bamtza by 1 5 000 Turks and fell back on. Sorovueb here it 
suffered a farther reverse on November 5th and retreated towards Kozazu, losing— at is 
said— 12 guns, which were retaken by the Servians at Monastir 

On November isth s divisions of the Greek Mam Army left Salomca to cxMiperabe 
with the Servian ist Army marching m two columns one via Kailar, whidi picked ap 
the 5th Divihioa on its way and one by the direct Salomca~\ odena road om Monastir 
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The 2 united TiearBanitza encountering httk opptjsition though their fej^roach 

no dottht mfloenced the result of the battle of Monastir As it was, they captured large 
ntmibers of pmsoners and several guns m the defiles of Pisoden and dispersed some bodies 
of Turkish troops retreating via Florma On November 2Sth, the Greek cavalry, sup 
ported bv an infantry division, attacked Kastca-ia (south uest of Sorovech), captunng 
more prisoners and guns In December the Mam Army, advancing by Gontaa defeat 
ed the Turks at the Sangoni Pass and then pushed on towards Janina 

The Western Greek Army under General Sapuntsakis crossed the frontier near 
Arts on the outbreak of war and detached a force mth some heavy guns to besiege 
Prevesa that fortress surrendered on November 4th, after bombardment by sea and 
land With soohSoo prisoners The main column continued its advance towards Penti 
pigadia but met with a slight reverse on October 23rd On November 14th General 
Sapuntzakis had again advanced and had captured Mount Metsovo On November 
28th his troops appeared before Jamna Meanu hile the Turkish force m Epirus had 
been reinforc^ bv the remnants ot the Western Army from Monastir 

Hostilities were continued during the Peace Conference, as the Greeks were not 
parties to the armistice About December 10th an attack was made on the Turkish 
position near Jamna while a force of 2 Greek battalions and some irregulars was landed 
at SantaQwaranta to effect a diversion on this flank This detachment w as re embarked 
after an encounter with 8 Turkish battalions west of Janma On December 12th /13th 
the Greeks attacked Janma ard made some progress toivards the Bizani fort on 
the 2oth/2 2ud the Turks took the offensive against the Greek forces south of Jamna but 
were repulsed with heavy losses 


Vu al Operaiions 

Except m the inland seas the Greek fleet had held undisputed maritime command 
throughout the war About October 17th some destroyers were deiiched to the Ionian 
Sea to a^st in the siege of Prevesa and blockade the Epirus coast about December 4th 
Greek warshi{» art said to have bombarded V alona and occupied the island of Sasseno 
evoking a protest from the Albanian provisional government The remainder of the 
fleet under Admiral Condunotis acting in the Aegean oc< upied Madras Bay (Lemnos) 
as a base on October 21st and blockaded the Dardanelles Subsequently the islands of 
Thasos Imbros, Sainothrace Tenedos Ikara Psars and Strati were captured the 
fleet and troops were landed on Chios and Mit> lenc where hghtmg continued for some 
weeks On October 31st a Greek torpiedo boat sank the old Turkish cruiser heth i 
Bulend m Salomca harbour 

The Turkish fleet was txxupied durmg October in convoying transports from 
Trebizond and Sinope to Constanimople and m blockading the coast of Bulgaria In 
November it assist«l m the defence of the Chaialja lines enfilading the Bulgarian at 
tacks on the southern flank On November 21st the cruiser Hamidieh was badly dam 
aged by a Bulgarian torpedo attack about tj miles off \ arna On December i6th the 
Turkish fleet issued from theDardanell^ and exchanged shots with the Greek squadron 
afterwards retitmg within the straits 

After negotiations comnwaicmg on November 2Sth between the plenipotentiaries of 
the Turks and Allies at Bagchekeui m front of the ChaXalja lines an armistice was signed 
on December 3rd between Turkey on the one hand, and Bulgona Servia and Monti 
negro on the other The chief conditions were that the belligerent armies should retain 
the poattoas th^ then occupied that the besieged fortresses should not be revictuaJled 
and that the Bolganan army should receive supplies by way of the Black bea and of 
Adnmopie, bat not for ro alter the sigamg of the armistice It was also stipulated 
thad; negotiations should begin m London on December 13th Greece declined to sign 
the armistice being imwiSing to relax the blockade of the Epirus coast The interrup 
tkm of tbit Turkish mantime communications was therefore mam tamed during the 
peace <»»^ere&ce fH H \\KPh ) 
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THE WORUrS ARMIES AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT 

/ Tendencies 0/ MiiUary iVogWM 

Dunng the years 1910-1 2 no very large inerease m nutabers has been made in any 
army On the other hand certain European armies have Suffered mote- or less serious 
losses m men and war material as the result of recent cartq)aigia No importaj^ change 
m organisation is recorded except m the case of the Russian army winch is now being 
reorgamsed In some armies organisation has been modified with a view to petfectmg 
arrangements for rapid and secure mobilisation and for increasing the numbers available 
on the outbreak of war The most important as well as general change in mihtary anna 
ments has been the employment of aircraft the influence of which upon land warfare is 
an interesting problem while in some cases improvements and increase in artillery and 
machine guns are also recorded Both the intercommunir^tion and rearward semees 
of arhiies generally have been improved through the development of wireless telegraphy 
and mechanical transport 

Ihe tendency of military progress undoubtedly continues to lie m the direction of 
con<^tant readiness for war based upon very complete and thorough previous prepara 
tions The Great Powers have been concentrating their energies and resources dunng 
peace m developing the power to stnke with their whole strength and with the fullest 
effect immediately hostilities commence It is considered in military circles that wars 
between neighbounng civilised states m adjacent terntones will not under existing 
conditions be long or protracted They will tend to be comparatively short but ex 
tremelv severe struggles Under these conditions the power to stnke quickly and with 
overwhelming force at decisive points is essential for success Modem strategy accord 
inglv aims at securing the initial advantage by surpnse if necessary and pressing it b> a 
sustained offensive until resistance is crushed without affording either time or opportum 
t> for the tnemv to recover his morale and strength The whole object of good 3trateg> 
IS (o gam the miliativc and strike the first effective blow and then follow it as quicklj 
as possible with a decisive blow 

It is possible of course that conflicts between civilised peoples may stiU be protracted 
as m the case of the South \frican and Manchunan campaigns it armies have to be 
despatched great distances over land or sea to operate m vast theatres of war thinly 
pmpulattd iMth civilised men or inhabited by savage races and lacking in adequate 
supplies roads railwajs and other facilities for communication But m wa^ between 
neighbouring states such as the first phase of the Balkan campaign of iqi2 or in con 
flicts between C reat Powers when opposing armies wiU come quickly into touch and 
operate m thick!> populated theatres of war well supplied with roads and railways 
which make it possible for troops with the help of etfiaent rearward services and mechan 
ical transport to move rapidly over considerable distances the final cnsis cannot under 
ordinary circumstances be delayed very long It is highly improbable that such 
struggles will be protracted more especially in the case of great industnal communities 

Apart altogether from the loss of life and expenditure involved in actual fighting 
which m conflicts between Great Powers must be stupendous the interruption of the 
normal activities of national existence and particularly the paralysis of trade and m 
dustry consequent upon warlike operations on a vast scale coupled with the probable 
shortage and increas^ cost of the necessities of hfe, will all seriously dram the resources 
and sap the strength ot the combatant peoples if continued for anv length of tune 
There is moreover the possibility that such conflicts owing to factors that are considered 
below in relation to the Balance of Power may become universal involving many 

allied peoples whose territories comprise whole continents with calamitous effects which 
must be felt throughout the world \lt hough these conaiderations are not hkely to 
deter nations from engaging m wars upon suffiaefit provocation m the present teiB^ier of 
humanity they will certainly tend to make them more tmerot^ and costly and therefore 
less protracted 

ill view of these tendeiunes succ^ m war to-day depends prrmardy upon readiness 
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for war duni^ ^aUojos wiUata^id Qf fsjl apcordmg to Jtfx^ir strength at the hour 

of trial and the rapidity with which the^ are able to develop it to stnke an effective 
blow It must be remembered that wbilh the duration of war tends to become shorter 
the tatoe required for makna* necjessarj preparation for it tends to become longer An 
army is now too comphcated a piece of mechanism to improvise or create hastily It 
IS no longer possible to make men in a j^ort time mto efficient soldiers^ much less into 
efficient officers, upon whom devolves the whole work of training armies m peace and 
leading them in war Even weapons have been transfixed by science mto instruments 
which are only effective in essjiert hands For all these reasons the tendenaes of mihtary 
progress strongly mihtate against the possibihty of naiakmg untrained or halt trained 
men mto efficient solchers after war breaks out with any prospect of success or utility 
On the other hand to opp^ efficient soldiers with partly trained or lii-equipped troops 
however courageous nnd strong in numbers is utteiiy futile That the> will be doomed 
to useless slaughter and certain defeat under such circumstances is the clearest of 
mihtary truths To-day nothing but complete readiness justifies the experiment war 

II A umbers, Or^Qntsatwn Armamcni 
The foUowiag figures are approximate throughout and include all ranks 
Ausieui^Hungarv — ^Establishments Peace 425000 War 3300,000 The effect 
of the Army Bill of 1912 will be to add about 45 000 men during 'the next hve years 
There has been no important chaise in organisation The chief development in 
armaments apart from aircraft has been a large increase m machine guns 

France — Estabhshments Peace 610,000 War 3 900 000 The normal organiba 
turn of the amy consists of 23 4rmy Corps and 4 1 Cavalry Brigades The chiet develop 
ment in orgaamtiou and armament, apart from aircraft has been the reorganisation 
of the field artillery, as the result of which 636 field and mountam guns, 12 heavy guns 
and about 6,000 men have been added to the peace establishment 

Germany — ^Establishments Peace 623000 War 4150000 Bv the recent 
Defence Law (Military) two new Army Corps have been organised out of the extra 
divisiom and b^gades eff the former aj Army Corps — thus making in peace 25 Armv 
Corps each of two divisions and six extra brigades To complete the two new \rrov 
Corps field and foot artilierv batteries 2 Pioneer Battalions and 2 Tram Battalions were 
to Im raised m 1912 In addition the number of machine gun companies is being dou 
bled — at present <me regiment m each infantry brigade is provided with a machuu. gun 
company lliese changes wdi result in an mcrease of numbers 

Brtltsh Emfnre — Untied Kingdom —Regular Army (Peace establishment) 137 500 
Army Reserve* (strength) 139000 Special Reserve (strength) gi 000 Terntonai 
Force? (stren^h) 260,000. Indui — Regular Army (War strength) 76 700 Indian 
Anny Native troops (regimental establishments) 159000 Reserve 36 000 Colonies 
<ind Egypt — Rqguiar Araiy (Peace establishment) 45 o<» Self Governing Dominions ?— 
Canada — Dmornmn Troops Permanent Fore* 3,000 MiliUa 42 000 Australia — 
Cmnmon wealth Troops, Permanent Force 2,400 Citixen Forces 3 5 000 New Zealand — 
Bonumon Troopis Permanent Force 500, Territorial Force 341OOO South Africa ~ 
the Union Defence Force has not yet come mto existence Changes m the armament 
of the Regular Army m the Umted Kingdom, apart from aircraft include the issue of an 
improved cartridge and the adaptiiHi ot a new HowiUer gun There has been no im 
portant change m the orgamsatioii or anaament of the Regular Amy abroad the 
li^an Army or the Temtonal The C^uidiaa Miiitia has be^ rooigawsed 

the Austcakan and South Afncan Forces e&tdtiUshed on th& basis of a moderate 

* A National Reserve hiw been formed but enlistment camex no oUigation erf training 
or vismee and the force is at nreseru wnhout orgamsation equApment arms or uniform 

> Tbw fofi^ is not fit to take the against continental troops. Its training and equip- 

ment aw to be completed after the outbreak of war and it is expected that some months must 
chtMe tdbwrit w ready for service 

* The troc^ ai the ^If-Govemmg Dominions as a whole are not yet organised ©quipped 
smiled trauwd (rt Aimied to ftdfil the requiremenm of modem war 
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amount of more or less general compulsory tranung for youths mid adults between cer 
tain ages It will be some years before these forces can teach their full strength 

It<ily — rEstabhshment P^ce 50000 Wax i,;> 15,000 The period of service m 
the army has been altered from three to two >ears without aJffectmg Us numbers 
There has been no important development m orgams ition or armaments apart from air- 
craft The campaign in Tripoli has not appreciably weakened the army through losses 
of men or war matenal 

Japan — 'Establishment Peace ■>j 6 000 War 1 oot 000 No importaiM: develop- 

ment in organisation or armament, apart from aircraft is recorded 

Russia — h stablibhment Peace i -00 000 War 5 530 000 The army is at present 
m the process of reorganisation When completed this work wiU simplify military 
organisation and render it more homogeneous without however, increasing the army in 
numbers The former active army organisation of field and reserve troops ha* be^ 
modified by abolishing reserve units and substituting a number of new field units which 
add 6 new Army Corps and a Cavalry Division to the peace establishment The troops 
have also been redistributed 7 Army Corps and 2 Cavalry Divisions being centraUy 
massed about Moscow and jkaaan ensuring greater security for mobilisation The 
most importmt development of armaments apart from aircraft, has been a large m 
ere ise of artillery 

Oiher Countrtes —No important change in numbers organisation and armament 
apart m some cases from the provision of aircraft is recorded m the case of other armies 
throughout the world with the following exceptions The reorgamsation of the Lnited 
States and Belgian armies has been decided In the latter case an increase m numbers 
and efficiency will result in the course of time The Turkish army sustamed severe 
losses in men and war material as the result of the campaigns m Tnpoli and the Balkans 
The Greek Servian and Bulgarian armies sustained losses which are to some extent 
counterbalanced by the capture of Turkish war matenal including artillery 

111 The Irtfiuence oj itrerafi 

The influence of aircraft on military operations despite peace tests must to a large 
extent remain a theoretical and speculative question until decided bv actual expenefice 
in war Consequently the subject can only be dealt with tentatively and very general 
ly Both dingible anships and aeroplanes of different types the latter carrying ob 
servers as wcU as pilots will be employed Their activities will be affected acciM'ding 
to the season of the vear and by conditions of weather wind cloud mist and darkness 
Airships will have the advantage of longer flight greater stabihty and larger radius of 
action while aeroplanes will be swifter present less vulnerable targets and be less costlv 
to pro\ ide At present the mam tendencies m the emploj ment of aircraft are (i ) m 
the case of dmgtble airships their development for (a) strategical reconnaissance over 
a large area (b) night reconnaissance (2) in he case of aeroplanes their development 
for fa) tactical reconnaissance bv day (b) observation of artillery fire Both types of 
aircraft will be used for aerial wireless telegraph signals and mtercommumcation serv 
ices generally especially over a wide front when other communications are blocked or 
difticult Both will further be employed for aerial photography making aviation 
maps and in varvmg degrees for offensive action with light guns and explosives 

Hius the principal use of aircraft will be to obtain and transmit mformation Their 
radius of action in strategical or tactical reconnaissance will be far greater and swifter 
than that of cavalry Within a few hours the results of an aeroplane reconnaissance 
along seventy miles erf country should be m the hands of a commander— a task which 
cavalry would probably require some days to perform The mformation obtained by 
aircraft rectwinaissante wdl probably be more accurate and complete than that which 
would usually be suppUed by cavalry For example raountams nvers and covering 
troops cannot screen the movements of an army from ajurcraft and though small num 
bers of troops may be hidden from them in broken or wooded country it wiU ex 
trtmdv diflicult for large numbtrs or marching columns to escape observatitm 
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Atrcraft, tben, «5W mainly mdtiencc <H>emtKms through increased facilittes for 
information They will enable commands to base plana upon certainties where 
formerly they were forced to act upon a>njecture or m ignorance of material factors 
They will render it more difficult to tm^^ad or mystity an opponent The> will prob 
ably tend to concentrate power m commanders m chi^ and curtail the freedom of 
subordinate leaders They will save cavalry much distant reconnaissance and accord 
ingly increase the value of that arm m its other duties which consist of affording pro- 
tection to troops and action on the battlefield Aircraft will not replace cavalry nor 
revolutionise its action fhey will supplement but not wholly usurp one of its func 
tiotis namely reconnaissance 

In regard to offence a certain amount of the moral effect will be produced by drop 
ping bombs on troops arsenals and cities and this effect mil undoubtedly be great on 
a ci\ ilian population even if the explosives do httle damage It is certain that attempts 
will be made to hmit the activities of aircraft and to destroy them for which purpose 
special weapons mil be perfected for use on airships aeroplanes and on land It is also 
certain that opposing forces will attempt to gain superiority in aircraft which wdl result 
in an overwhelming advantage against an enemy Hostihties m future may possibly 
Commence with a prehminary phase of aerial combat between opposing aircraft with 
the object of obtaining the command of the iir Ihe results that an unopposed air 
Craft mav be able to achieve will obviously be reduced to a ^eat extent by the pressure 
of efficient hostile aircraft 


/I 2 he Buldiue of Poutr 

In considering the effect of recent military changes and developments upon the 
balance of international power it is necessar) to remember that the miiuarv tiUor of 
this problem cannot be considered whoUv independently of its other main factors 
policv sea power and wealth The naval and imhtaiy energies of war power arc close 
1\ interrelated and both are influenced by considerations of policy on the one hand and 
wealth on the other It must also be remembered that the more eqinllv the scales of 
power are balanced the more sensitive they become to the plav of the vanous forces 
which disturb their equipcnse and react upon nations m unrest and at times m acuic 
tension tnder these conditions which prevail at the present day even relatively un 
important mibtary developments must appreciabl> affect the balance of power while 
those of a faa--rea^ing nature may completely alter the whole international situation 

Ilirec formal aliiancfo and one unwntten accord stdi in the mam preserve the 
balance of power between the great nations of the world Hiese are the 1 nple Alliance 
between Gmnany Austna and Italv the Dual Alliance between trance and Russia 
an unwntten accord known as the Tnple Entente between Bntain h ranee and Russia 
and an alliance between Bntam and Japan. The Tnple and the Anglo Japanese 
Alliances have both recently been confirmed and extended for a further term of ycirs 
while the grouping of the Powers dunng pohtical crises in the present and more immedi 
ate past tend to confirm the strength reality and continuance of the I nple Entente 
For practical purposes the <^ration of the Tnple and Dual \Uiances and the Tnple 
Entente is confined to the continent of Europe while the scope of the Vnglo Japanese 
Alliance is definitely hmited to the temtones of the allies m Asia 

Among the vanous peoples of European descent who inhabit and dommale the 
continents of North and South America Afnca and Austrsd^a there is at present no 
** balance of power *’ m the sense of the international policy in force in Europe ami 
Asia They are not yet divided bv dangerous rivalries and sharp racial antagonism 
or grouped accordingly like older nations into opposing armed camps nor do they ap 
ptvcmlaiy affect the balance of powea- in Europe and Asia« They are happily to a great 
extent d<nntaled upon different continents according to theur principal national and 
radal oirgm as Spanish and Portuguese Latins and Anglo Saxons and many of them 
are separated from the others by natural Iwmers and vast distances of land or sea 
The British Sdff Governing Domimons owing to the peoiiiar constitution of the Bnlisli 
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Empire, are under no definite obligation to furnish troops to assist the mother country 
beyond their borders m the event of war m any part of the world, but the trend of 
Impenal policy mdmes towards combined action by the naval and military forces of 
the whole British Empire m a supreme emergency 

Practically the whole mihtary power of the world is thus confined, fc«- mtemationai 
purposes between the shores of Britain amd Japan withm the contiguous continents 
of Europe and Asia Its strongest and most numerous armies are massed m the smallest 
of Its continents Europe is the pivot of world power and the great danger zone of 
political cyclones The armies of Europe are the huge counterweights which turn 
balance the scales of international power To day these armies control the destiny 
of Europe to morrow they may control the destiny of the world For the rapid develop- 
ment of sea power by the great military nations — which is the most important develop 
ment m armaments since the substitution of nations m arms for standing armies of 
limited size — may extend their power of offence to temtones surrounded b> ocean 
frontiers The significance of this possibihty can be realised by remembenng that 
the limits of mihtary power at present are racial as well as geographical The blavij 
Teutons and Latins of Europe possess it With a single exception the mdependent 
Asiatic races the Latins of America and the Anglo Saxons throughout the world m a 
comparative sense lack military power 

faciors of Change — It is clear from this general survey that the effect of ra.ent 
miiitiry developments upon the balance of power must be considered separately m 
relation firstly to Europe secondly to Asia and laslh to the international situation as 
a whole HUh regard to Europe the question is no longer limited to changes in the 
relative strength and advantages of the Triple Entente and the Triple AlUance respec 
tivelv With the probable continuance of the Balkan League as constituted m 191^ 
apart from the possible ultimate mcluMon of Rumania and Turkev a new military 
pow er may have come into existence destined to exercise a profound mfluence upon the 
balance of power not only m Europe but also m Asia and perhaps beyond the confines 
of these continents Even m the somewhat improbable event of the disruption of the 
League the principal results of the Balkan war — the practical disappearance of 1 urkey 
from Europe a Mediterranean seaboard for Bulgaria the economic independence of 
bcrvia with an outlet to the Adriatic and the political independence of Albania— 
must in time affect the balance of power in Europe through eeonoraie considerations 
and changes m policy and sea power as well as through military developments 

\part from the Balkan War perhaps the most important recent military changes m 
Europe are those which affect the balance of power through the completion of railway 
redistribution of troops and mobilisation 1 hese changes um at gaming the initiative 
and strat^ie advantage on the outbrcik of war by a rapid mobihsation and concent n 
tion of troopis at the desircNi points The German strategic railways running both to 
the Eastern frontier an<l the Belgi in frontier have been completed and the German raff 
way system is now linked up with that of Belgium Ihe conversion of the Russian 
rail wavs running to the Western frontier from a single to a double track is practically 
complete While rearrangements in the German army ensure more rapid mobihsation 
and an increase of numbers m the first line on the outbreak of war the redistribution of 
the Russian army makes mobilisation more secure as well as more rapid 

In the event of w ir these changes affect the relative position pf Trance and Germany 
on the one hand and Germany and Russia on the other Through an alliance or under 
standmg with the Btlgi ms or by violating their neutrality and overwhelming th«ir 
resistance the Germans may attempt the rapid concentratimi of a large force in Belgian 
territory with the object of turning the line of the French northern frontier defences by 
advancing into France through Belgium Although Russia formerly possessed on her 
Western frontier a force .superior to that with which the Germans could oppose it the 
latter could be mobilised more quickly Under the present scheme of reoi^anisatioii 
Russia should be secure from the danger of German attack before her mobilisation Is 
complete but on the other hand notwithstanding the improvement of her western 
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railway^ time must dapse bef<m5 the Ru^an army can take the offensive against 
^Germany and her allies 

The Triple and Du^ AUtames -—In the absence of exact information regarding the 
war plans of different nations it is difficult to estimate the precise effect of these changes 
in advantage to one or other of the great groups of European Powers m the event of 
hostilities in which actual ffghtmg at )^y tune must be confined to a Comparatively fev 
unccrfam points m an immense of war While France and Russia possess the 

advantage in numbere the ^pie AJiiance undoubted! v possesses great advantages as 
regards Atuation in the t^tre of uar The Fr«ich and Russian armies together num 
ber on war estabhshment alone about 9 500 000 men as against the total war establish 
ment of about 7 500 000 German Austrian and Italian troops ^ The armies ot the 
Dual Alliance Imwever, are widely and completely separated by the terntones of their 
possible enemies while those of the Triple Aihance are better situated for combined 
action because for the purpose of war their terntones become a single country cutting 
Europe m two from North to South, with coasts upon the Baltic North Sea and Medi 
terranean The land commumcations of their terntones until invaded are secure 
enabling the three armies to concentrate and reinforce one another while the French 
and Russian armi»must depend for thes« faalities upon sea communications threatened 
by hostile fleets 

On the whole therefore the changes under consideration seem to favour German 
strategy, with its pnnciple of a strong offensive upon which the war plans of the Tnple 
Alliance are probably based The> will undoubtedly facilitate these plans the ob)ecl 
of which may be to launch swift overwhelming attacks from one or more points ‘^lmuI 
taneously against France and Russia or alternatively to hold back the Russian forces 
while every effort is concentrated upon crushing their apparent!} more accessible and 
vulnerable French ally as quickly as possible — ^a task which should not be easy as the 
Frendi army is one of the most formidable and efficient in the world If the latt er plan 
proves successful Russia wiU be faced with the necessity of making peace or contmmni, 
the war single-handed Thus the Powers of the Tnplt Aihance owing to ad\ antages of 
situation mav succeed in concentrating their combined strength upon the armies of the 
Dual AHiance in turn— a manoeuvre which is practically impossible for the Utter to 
employ against the former It is clear however that the military situation as u 
stands may be altered by two important factors These are the intervention of Great 
Bmain as a member of the Triple Entente and possible developments of recent events 
in the Balkans 

The Triple Knlente — The military potentialities of Great Britain either as a king 
dom or as an empire cannot be considered apart from sea power Her power of mihtarv 
offence depends entirely upon the maintenance of her sea communications by the force 
of predominant naval strength Without command of her sea commumcations as a 
whole her troops in any part of the world may become immobile beyond her frontiers 
and incapable of combined action with the rest Thus situated the Bntish Liupire i-. 
without unity for the purpose of mihtary offence Its scattered armies may be isolatctl 
fusMH one another and the power of each limited to the defence of a portion of its enor 
mous terntones Even with the command of their sea communications as a whole 
aa»ired to the British It is uncertain to what extent in a supreme emergency the com 
bihed mihtary strength of Ibeir Empire could be concentrated in any part of the world 
and whether it could be so concentrated in time to be effective The military forces of 
the Dominions are all orgaimed for local defence in separate places not for combined 
(^Qce in any one place In no case are iht^ troc^ yet ready to meet the best Euro 

Despite the di^rsion of the Rwfi>ian army for the defence of a vast Asiattc Empire the 

Allianz shoum be ^ureof superior numbers m Europe though not nccxseanly at decisive 
piilatE^ at the decisive moment 

•The fort^ df the Duad Alliance howcwr, may be able to exert effective eimuUancHms 
pressure against Germany as it i» daimuil that combination by separated armies though 

(flfficuTt has been made easier bv the use of telegraphy German opinion is ‘i.itd to hold 
that the ttkgrUph has made ojicration# on extenor hm.^ effcctn i 
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pean aTmies intherfield, attd m view of the exigencies of warfferc' it is JK)tceErta;m Irhetheati 
or to what extent, or \ivhen any of them would be available for service abroad Nor is 
it certain whether or how far the Regular Army m India, Egypt and the Colonim to- 
gether with the native Indian \rmy would be avmUfale as remforcements for Britain ot 
her allies at decisii e points either at the decisive moment or at aU 

The British Empire is not one in a mihtary sense Its navies do not command the 
seas as a whole against those of the Triple \lliance Even with the help off the French 
and Russian fleets it is improbable that its shortest and most direct line of sea commum- 
cations with Egypt India and Australasia through the Mediterranean would be suffi 
ciently secure for the transport of troops at the outbreak of war and while the Austnan 
and Italian fleets were in being These facts considered m oonnectKHi with the ten- 
dency of any wars between great European Powers to be comparativelv short m dura- 
tion make it probable that the effective nnhtar> inter\ention of Bntain in such a war 
would be confined to troops from the United ^ngdom Unless the struggle became 
prcdonged or the combined fleets of the Triple Entente in its early stage gamed complete 
command of the sea and more especially of the Mediterranean it is improbable that 
remtorcements from India the Colonies and the Domimons would arrive m time to 
intervene effectively m Europe as part of a Bntish force It might moreover, be im 
possible either m time for effective action or at all for the Bntish to withdraw troc^ 
from certain parts of the Empire without impenlhng their safety or disturbing the 
tranqudhtv of terntones inhabited by vast alien and subject populations 

Thus British mililarv mttr\ention m Europe in the earlv stage of war at any rate, 
would probably be limited to troops from the United Kingdom namely the Expie^tion 
ar\ Force which includes practically the whole of the Regular Army m home stations 
brought up with reserves to divisions nambenng with cavalrv about i68 ooo These 
troops would probabH be despatched to co operate with the French army At first 
sight he intervention of i68 ooo men in a struggle between armies together numbering 
over 17000000 men on war establishments may seem ummportant especially as it 
would still leave the French troops numerically inferior to the German This small 
force however might prove of the utmost value to its allies especially if the Germans 
attempted to advance through Belgium for the Bntish command of the sea would 
enable it with or without Trench or Belgian reinforcements to threaten the enemv^s 
flank a^d hries comrunication from the coas — ^31 opera ion the rsks and di^culties 
of wnich are clearly great but not insuperable If utdised with judgment skill and 
daring and provided it could be despatched in time and maintained m the held the 
British Expeditionary Force might help matenahy to turn the scales of advantage m 
lavdur of the Triple Entente and enable the French and Russian armies to gam the 
iiiUialive and press a vigorous attack against the Germans and their alhes 

It IS however doubtful whether the ExpediUonarv Force could be despatched to 
the Continent in time or at all The position of Bntain in the event of war between the 
I nple Alliance and the Triple Entente wiU disclose the reason for this doubt If the 
fleets of the Triple Entente gam command of the sea Bntain is practically secure from 
military offence by the Tnple Alhance If BriUm loses command of the sea her power 
of offence is paralysed and her existence is at stake on the fortune of war upon the con 
linent and perhaps m any event ^ith her fleet ‘ m being,” Bntain is considered 
■itcurc from mibtarj offence by the Tnple Alliance except for possible raids In theory 
it IS considered that the results of these raids would be hmited to their moral eflfect upon 
the nation which might be very great and to the loss and confusion occasioned by the 
possible destruction of na\al bases of communications such as bridges and railwavs, 
and of property m harbours industrial centres and generafljy The mvasion of the 
United Kingdom despite Bntish fleets m being, by a hostile raiding force of at least 70 
ooo men has authontativelv been declared to be a practiced possibility and there can be 
no certainty that its strength will never exceed number * It is both asserted and 

k wm> howc\er l»e th it the entmy would not be able to detach largely from hia ftance 
for the mwasion of Bnt iin it any r ilc m the earlv stages of the struggle under considbratton 
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admitted <m tbe highest authouty that the Temfconal Force > whichns mtended for the 
^feobe of Great Britain -~and presumably Iceland — in the absence of the Regular Army 
abroad, is unfit to meet good Contmentai troops m the field, and that this weakness can 
not be remedied until some months after the outbreak of war * 

This then is the position of Great Bntain Her oWigations to the Triple Entente, 
as well as her own vital interests and ultimate security, might and most probably would 
dtanand the despatch of tbe Expeditionary Force to the help of her allies on the continent 
immethately war broke out or very soon afterwards Sound strategy m any event 
would ^so demand this step m order to develop the greatest possible strength at the 
deasive point, which in this case is the Continent But under the circumstances Bnt 
am could not fulfil her obligations to her allies nor act in her own interest to the best 
advantage and in accordance with the pnnaples of sound strategy without leaving 
herself to a serious extent defenceless m the event of invasion for some months after 
hostihties commenced owing to the unreadiness of the Territorial Force Theoretically 
she might be well advised to despatch the Expeditionary Force to the contment and 
take what strategists would term the minor war risks of invasion by raiding forces 
Actually this is what she might do if the principles of strategy were the sole consider a 
tion and statesmen and soldiers were perfectly free to atl upon them Once war broke 
out, howe\^ many other factors would be certain to influence and determine the nation 
al couneds It is possible that the instinct of self preservation might impel a frightened 
people to forbid the despatch of the Expeditionary force until too late or perhaps alto 
gether because nghtly or wrongly they would feel that its absence would leave them 
msuflicientl\ protected agamat the dreaded nsk of invasion In this case neither the 
demands of national honour and interests nor those of sound strateg) might be able to 
make head agamst the clamour of popular fear whether it were justified or not It 
must be remembered that panic clouds the vision and dominates the acts of nations as 
well as men and that statesmwi witlwut distinction of part> haic never been more 
subwrvient to the force of public opinion than at present 

For these rratsons it is not suffiaently certain that Britain would bt able to rtndtr 
military aid to the Triple Entente in the event of war with the Friplt ■Mhante The 
counlerstroke of mvaaon would probably be threatened or made bv Uermany with 
the object of frightening the British people into retaining the Regular ^rm> at homi 
and depnving their allies of its assistance If the militarv oiltnie of Britain were par 
alysed the balance of advantage from the recent changes under discussion would seem 
to he m favour of the Tnple Alliance as against the I nple Entente But this conclu 
Sion together with estimate, based upon il regarding the value of Great Britain to the 
Triple Entente must be modified when other essential fat tors of the problem such as 
wealth and sea power are taken into account The nations of the Tnple Entente 
whose resources include the immense wealth of Britain are better able to sustain the 
financial strain of war especially if it becomes prolonged than those of the Triple 
MUance whose mdivndual and combined economic strength is not so great Ihe supc 

It IS questionable whether it would he sound strategv for him to do so before the power of the 
formidable armies arrayed agamst him were broken or finally defeated 

‘ It IS argued that the defects of the Temtcffial h orce under fxistmgconditionj, are to some 
degree irremediabk a» Us armament m artillery and nflu. is inferior as it ih without ade 
quatcand efficient rearward services and other necessary equipment such as aircraft which 
cannot well he improMsrd hastily wHtule its officers upon whom will devolve the duty ot 
training and leading it ar«* themselves to a large extent untrained 

Certainty a» to the power of Britain jo this and perhaps m any event to intervene effec 
lively m hosiiUtie* on the < ontinejii by despatUung a military force appears to depend upon 
three e^ntwl conditions 1 he first is the rcadmess and fitness of an adequai c force to unde r 
mke the defence of the British Isles aj^inst Continental troops immediately war 

brealpi^t The second is public confidimce in the military arrangement a for dealing with any 
bosPle ttxcoi which may succeed m invading the Bntifdi Ii^es during tbe absence of the 
Army The third is power to despatch th^f reinforcements and matenal necessary 
to make good the wa^ge of war and maintain the Expeditionary Force in the field while 
^wndi^ amply for the re<;(uirment<i m men and matenal ctf gamwnt, In naval bwsci., forts* 
etc andT of field faeces m the Umted Kingdom 
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nor naval power of the Triple Entente which is largely to British fljKts ^ maiOr 
tamed together with their peculiar advantages of situattoa^ should enable Great Bnt 
am and France to keep their oversea channels of trade and tood supplies open to the 
world dunng war while they closed up those of their more or less la^dock^ enemies 
of the Triple Alliance with the gravest economic consequences especiall> m the case 
of Germany Finally if their supenor naval strength gained them complete command 
of the sea both France and Bntam might be able to draw lemforcements from their 
armies abroad and perhaps if necessary from Russia 

7 he Balkan League — If the Balkan League, with or without addition to its compo- 
nent states becomes a permanent tactor of European pohey a new great militari Power 
may be added to those which constitute the fripJe Alliance and the Triple Entente In 
this case the results of the Balkan war nia> completely transform the conditions which 
have so far governed the balance of power the operang of 1913 it was impossible 
cither to anticipate exactly the land and sea frontiers and the ultimate component 
states of the League or to say whether its policy would be one of isolation from the two 
n\dl groups of great Powers or an alliance or other understandmg with, one of them 
with regard to common action m the event of war It has become clear however that 
the balance of power m Europe may henceforth depend to a great eictent upon the pcrficy 
of the League The general situation of its territories places its armies on the fiaok of 
\ustna and may possibly place them on the flank of Russia while its future fleets can 
be based on the Black Sea and the Mediterranean Ihe intervention of the League 
therefore in favour of either group of Powers would be of the utmost consequence and 
might prove the determining factor of vactory m a war between them The very 
possibility of such intervention must lead to careful reconsideration and m some cases 
perhaps to modihcalions of the strategic principles upon which the respective war 
plans of the Powers have been based 

7 At Balanct of Foacr i« ista — rvo recent development of naval mihtary or political 
activities tends at the present time to disturb the balance of power m \sia as adjusted 
bv the \nglo Japanese Mliance On the contrary the good relations existing between 
the three great Asiatic Powers Russia Britain and Japan have enabled them to deal 
with difficult and even dangerous problems in a spmt of amity and mutual consideration 
which mikts for the mamtenante of peace Possible rivalries in the south west and 
north cast 0/ Isia htvt been averted by the division of Persia into Rossran and British 
spheres of influence while the Chinese provinces of Mongol a and Manchuria have been 
divided into Russian and Japanese spheres of influence \s a result the recent Persian 
and Chinese revolutionary movements have not reacted unfavourably upon the inter 
national situation m ^sia or elsewhere It is impossible to forecast exactly the con 
sequences of what ma> prove to be the practical expulsion of the Turks from Europe 
and their concentration in A.sit Minor but there is no reason to suppose that these 
chinges will disturb the bilanct of power in Asia in the immediate future 

Ihe I nttrndlionat Siluation — 1 he mternation d situation is never free from elements 
uf uncertainty and danger It is also subject to continual change because its pohtical 
activities arc generally measure of lemporarv expediency adapted to the play of forces 
which unite or divide nations according to the agreement or conflict of their interests 
at aii> time So long os the balance of power between the various groups of allies in 
any part of the world is maintained the danger to peace from issues between them is 
minimised The moment the balance of power between these groups is seriously dis 
lurbed the danger to peace from such issues becomes acute for the v*ery foundation 
upon which the international structure rests is weakened or fails to support it Thus 
the gravest perils of the political situation at all times are not concrete issues between 
nval groups of allies which as a rule tend to unite the nations of each group more closely 
together m defence of their common interests and as it were automatically lock the 
scales of power at an even balance They are usually forces which disturb the bi^ajace 
of power Itself by weakening or disintegrating one of the groups essential for its mam- 
tenanee or by altering the grouping of nations so as to make any one combmation 
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pre<l(Mmi»nt, At thie end of 1912 the possible results of the unfinished Balkan War, 
andthefroblem of Bnti&h military weaimess for offensive purposes, constituted the 
lA&st important uncertain in the eqvuhbrum of international power and thexe- 

of intemati^iai peacx. tE JoHNboLANQ) 

Tip WORLD'S NAVIES^ 

Since igto progress m the navies the world has taken two directions (i) the mini 
her of countn^ clainung a measure of sea power has been enlarged (2) the power of 
existing navies has shown a progressive increase, less in numbers than in size pow er 
vision, hearing and reach of warships 

Spam Holland, Aigentum Chile and Austraha have joined the number of those 
States which aspire to own Dreadwiught ^ips Brazil was already included in the 
list and despite recent events, it may be necessary to include Turkey also Negotia 
tions were proceetfing at the end of 191a for the construction of two Dreadnoughts ” 
to the order of Portugai With the opemng of the Panama Canal, sea power will be 
found to be established m all the oceans of the world 

In regard to the second point, we mav deal first with size and power Tabic I com 
pares the Lat^t ships building m 1912 for the naval Powers with the ongmal Dread 
nought The increase m the displacement of battleships is from about ib 000 tons to 
over 30 000 
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W€ turn next to battte cruisers a new class of ship of great sigmfic^ceui the naval 
progress ot the world Of these there are three types m fexistence aithoi^h two of the 
three do not bear the name The first type is represented "by the Italian ^ Saa Giorgio 
dass the Russian ‘ Runk/ and the Greek Giorgios Averoff ’ They range from 
10,000 tons to 15 000 and are armed with weapons of about lo-indi cahbre The sec 
ond t> pe are the Japanese Tsukuba and ‘ Kurama ’ dasfees, ranging from is 000 to 
14 000 Ions and carrying as their primary armament 12 mch weapons The third type 
art the \ essels onlv built by Great Britain Germany and Japan, which are fast Dread 
noughts Table II giv es particulars of this latter class 

Table IJ Battle Cruisers 
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The ‘ \ustraha (a. sister ship of the Indefatigable ) and the \ew Zealand 
arc contributions of the British Dominions to the world s naval progress 

The V oxth of the battle cruiser is shown bv the fact that the British Admiralty have 
determined to compose the Mediterranean Fleet entirely of this class of ship It will 
probably also in the future constitute the whole of the British fleets on distant service 
Inc rease of vision m the case of ships does not primarily belong to the ships them 
sch cs but IS OTiing to the immense advance made in aviation The hydroplane is now 
a recognised arm of the na\ al service and it cannot fail to have far reaching results in 
the ea riy obtaimng of information about an enemy s fleet It is too early to say that the 

icroplarte has been properh co-ordinated with the naval service But the establish 
ment of a naval section of the Royal Flving Corps m connection with the British Navy 
gives promise of an efticient sen ice W hile Great Britain France and the Diiited States 
ha\e adopted the aeroplane Germany seems rather to rely on the dingiWe 

Hearing is of qourse wireless telegraphy A British warship off the coast of 
Spam communicated in 1912 direct with Bombay A Bntish Imperial chain of sta 
tions 18 being established which will need onlv one relay from England to Australia 
During the Balkan crisis m the autumn of 1Q12 the * Weymouth a British cruiser 
was m continuous communication from Constantinople with Whitehall 

' Reach * may be either strategical or tactical The former is expressed m the term 
“ enduring mobilitj * and is bound up m the question of oil fuel, whidi is estimated not 
onlv to give three knots extra speed but also to increase the fuel endurance of ships by 
2 «; per rent Added to which they can take m fuel wherever they happen to be without 
rttummg to port for it The latest battleships of the Bntish Navy are designed to carry 
oil fuel only A Roj al Commission with Lord Fisher as Chairman, has sat to consider 
the question of the supply ot oil fuel to the Navy, and the feasibility of adopting the 
internal combustion type of engine as the propulsive powar The Commission wwe 
confronted in 1912 with the difficulty that mtemal combustion endues were all the 
reciprocating tvj^ They were looking for one on the turbine pnnciple The only 
interrml combustion engine based on the turbine pnncipie was the Gnome generally u^cd 
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loc SQ fa«r it proired beycaad tite power of mec^ojcs and metaUur|;ists 

topco^U^rtlttft type outside Friooe 

^siatictd reach is lavoivedrh the increased ras^e of gons and torpedoes In iqo8 and 
onward the Germanst aband(»uiig their prindpleof arming their s£ups with the lightest 
heavy gun which wtndd be effective ai^nnst armour, adopted a weapon corresponduig 
to the isrincfa which wa^ for vears the standard heavy weapon in other navies The 
details of this weapon ace as ftdlows ^ 

OilS)re. Length itt Weight of Muzzle 

calibres.! jnojectile velocity 

12 oi in 51 1 tons SO 981 lbs 2 838 f s 


But the following year saw a general advance in the size of primary artillery Great 
Britain led the way with a 13 s inch gun of which the following are the particulars — 

Calibre Weight I en«h in Weight of Muzzle 

calibres projectile velocity 

13 5 *u 76 tons 45 1 250 2 821 f s 


This weapon is mounted m the ‘ Onon ’ and Lion ’ classes but it has been 
followed by another of identical calibre but slightly increased weight firing a projectile 
of 1400 lbs This IS mounted in the King George V ’ Queen Mary and subse 
quent classes It is likely that the new ships will mount a weapon of 15 or some prob 
ably of 16 2S mch calibre weighing 122 tons and firing a projectile of 2 200 lbs 

Other nations which have adopted a gun above 12 inch calibre so far as is known 
are the following — 

Country Calibre Weight Weight of projectile 

Chile 14 inch 83 tons 1 700 lbs 

France 13 4 inch t>6 3 tons i 332 Iba 

Germany 15 inch 90 7 tons 1 653 lbs 

Italy 15 inch 102 tons 1 653 lbs 

la^n 15 inch 96 tons 1 900 lbs. 

USA. 14 inch 70 3 tons l 400 lbs 


In n^ard to some of these countries the information must be accepted with reserve 
Tlie guns have certainlv been built and tested but there is no oifiaal information that 
they haye been adopted for naval use Notably is this the case with Germany 

As regards the torpedo, all the naval nations have now adopted a 21 inch weapon 
which, with hot air, has an extreme range of 10,000 yards and an initial speed of 33 knots 
Af^numr — Krupp cemented contmues to be the standard armour of the world at 
any rate for heavy plates The American Bethlehem plate is a modification thereof 
Hie Richardson armour, which is an alloy of molybdenum has given excellent results 
on the testing ground but has not at present been adopted, owing to the reluctance of 
the great manufacturing firms to incur the expenditure involved in laying down the 
necessary plant For Itgl^r plates a vanadium compound has been adopted by the 
British Admiralty, which proposes to emjdoy it for the light armoured cruisers ordered 
under the programme of 191:^13 

There is a distmc^ temkncy noticeable towards an increase both in the prolongation 
and m the iUuckness of the armour belt The it inches of the * Dreadnought ’ have 
become 13 inches m later voxels, whole m the American " Oklahoma dass, the belt 
18 to extend ov^ 400 feet; of the 575 which is the total length of the ship 

la British batUeslups the mam armour belt, which was xi mches thick m the 
** Dreadnought ** and “ Bi^en^hon dasses, was reduced to 9^ incl^ m the ’'St 
VStooent ' dass, cose to xa4}icW uithe ^ Neptune and ” Odon ** classes, and has been 
mt^^eased to 15J iiudies in the ’ King George V ” and subsequent classes For 
battlb^ildsemt it has ns^4^end|ly from 7 inches m the ** Invtnoble to 9 mches in the 
’ iUoib’* latest idamas«^have special aimwtrwi*ratusgs over the funnels as a 
|H*atectl^ mUtiitt nttack by aeroplane, and also an armoured upper deck 

the mam belt has progressed from 9} mchm m the ‘ Nassau ’* 
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class to 13 inches m the “ Kaas'er ” class the latest completed, while in the “ S * now 
building It IS alleged that a is inch belt is contemplated Battle cruisers vary from 7 
inches in the “ Von der Xann " to 9J inches m the “ Seydbt^t^" , 

Amcncan practice has varied considerably The MicMgan ” cl^ have a long 
narrow belt of 1 1 inches tapering to g inches covering two^inids of th«r length In 
the “ Delaware the belt is also of ii inch armour longa,nd narrow, but continued 
upwards about the turret bases In the “ Utah " and l^nda ” this extension is 
again abandoned in the ‘ Texas ” class the thickness of the i^ate is increased to ra 
inches but the belt remains narrow, whereas m the Nevada ” there is a long and wide 
belt of no less than 14 inches m thickness and this armour is earned up to the base of the 
funnels and to the top of the barbettes and conning tower T^se ships will be the 
most heavily armoured m existence, but Amencan practice has been cunously inconsist 
ent in the matter of armour protection 

The Japanese douPt pin their faith to armour Their “ Dreadnought " battleships 
have a 12 mch belt amidships which covers less than one third of the ship It is, how 
ever, very wide The battle cruisers are to have a 10 mch belt amidships 

The French navy has apparently abandoned its faith m heavy plating for the new 
“ Dreadnought ’ battleships of the Uourbet and ‘ Lorraine classes only have very 
short and narrow belts of io| mch armour the rest of the hull being covered with 7 mch 
plates The turrets however are protected by 1 2 mch armour in the former cla^ and 
by no less than 1 7 mch in the latter 

The Italians, true to their tradition are armoimng their new ships of the “ Dante 
Ahghien and Conte Cavour classes very lightly A short but wide belt inches 
in thickness is their mam d^ence and the turrets are equipped in the same manner 
The Austran ‘ Vinbus Unitis ' class ^has a short and narrow bdt of ir inches and 
the turrets ha e the same protection The belt is reduced to 4 inches near the ends 
and the extreme bow and stem are unprotected 

Naval opm on which tends to uniformity all over the world m the matter of arma 
ment and speed is thus seen to be curiously divided as to the value of armour protection 
and the best way of applymg it 

Tke Battle Cruiser — ^In the British Navy the fast armoured cruiser of the Dread 
nought t>pe has now been definitely distinguished from other classes by the name 
battle cruiser ' The Germans on the other hand retam the name Panzer kreuzer 
for all armoured cruisers alike But the functions of the battle cruiser as understood m 
Great Britain are specific She is neither a faeavify armed cruiser nor a hgfatly armoured 
and speedy battleship She is sometimes traced to Italian influence but she erabodu-, 
the very antithesis of the Italian conception of including battleships and armoured 
cruisers alike under the title of nave di battagha 

The term cruiser * to denote a sei^rate class of ship belongs to the day of the iron 
clad In the sailing era warships were divided into ships-of the hne and fngates The 
former up to the 74 s, and in some cases including them were used frequently for erms 
mg duties They were detached to act independently if required, they were flung tii-st 
into battle in a general chase they were occasionally used as Nelson proposed to use 
them at Trafalgar-, as a separate Ught squadron Battle cruisers are mt«ided to pt r 
form similar duties they have nothing whatever in common with the frigate which is 
to day represented by the smaller armoured cruiser the prelected cruiser and the scout 
In the Bntish Navy the battle cruiser, with her high strategical mobiUty--4he sum of 
speed and fuel endurance — ^is particularly marked out foroceameservice, where distances 
are long, and where rapid reinforcement of a threatfened area may be required If the 
past IS any guide to the future the Impenal Fleet will be cmnposed so far as its fighting 
units go, of battle cruisers 

So far, only three Powers have adopted the battle cruiser — Great Britain Germany 
and Japan The type has developed mto thebig;^;est shlp^Slflon^ and i^exUmely-costiy, 
the fHnce of construetioa running up to ui of idie 0ena«iit>dh3^ 

Table III shows the evolution of the type f 
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Tabk III 

Ship 

BaUle 

Atmaiftfent 

Spe^* 

Fuel Capaaty 

GkEAt BaitAiN — 

loc; InvjnciWe 

S-ratnch 

2« 6 

2 500 tOtlR 

I908 

lod^tigable 

8-l2ti*ch 

29 12 

2 500 tons 

1909 

Lton 

8-13 S inch 

31 78 

3^5oo tons 

I9JO 

Queen Mary 

8-f3 5 pich 

designed 28 

3 500 tons 

toil 


8-? 

designed 31 

4 000 tons 

Gesua^v — 

1907 

Von der Tann 

8-11 mch 

28 12 

2 800 tons 

1908 

Moltke 

10-11 inch 

28 57 

3 100 tons 

1910 

S^dhtz 

10-12 inch 

designed 27 

3 roo tons 

1911 

lfl^-t2 inch 

desigs^d 30 

3 100 tons 

IVPAK 

1910 

Kongo 

8-14 inch 

deseed ,27 

4 000 tons 


Crwsers and Sxmtts — Hje seeds gf different nations in the matter of cgmmeree 
protection and in the distanccs^iver which jtheir fleets may have to operate are so various 
that u IS hopeless to look for any commos rule m the construction of li^t cruisers and 
scouts Moreover the perfecting erf wireless telegraphy and the arrival of the aeroplane 
have fundamentally altered the conditions of the question in the opimon of man> 
naval cheers ttithin the last four years Qreat Britain Germany Japan Italy 
Austria Hungary and Brazil have alone buJt light cruisers 

The only striking variation m type has been made by Great Bntain a new class of 
hght-‘amoured cruiser ^ designed for a special tactical reason, having been projected 
in the current programme Of these ships eight arc bemg laid down They will be of 
3 700 tons disj^cement, will carry 6-b inch guns (or ten 4 inch) will be protected With 
four inches of special vanadium steel armour speed 31 knots Their special function is 
to repel attacks by torpedo craft on the battle fleet during a fleet action, 

Apart from these ships, the cruiser construction of Great Britain has been undec two 
heads — (i) Protected cruisers designed for fleet and general service {2) unprotected 
cruisers designed for service with the torpedo flotillas 

The details erf British and foreign building are given in Table IV 

TahU IV Cnasers 

Year Sh/p D/^pheemeat Speed 

Gkbat BjaiTAm (proticted) — 

i^KiS Bnstol (4) 4 820 tons 2-6 m 10-4 7 m 25 

1909 armoutn (4) 5 250 tons 8-6 inch 25 

1910 Dublin (3) 5 400 tons 8-6 mch 25 

191 1 Binnmglmm (3) 5 440 tons 8-6 inch 25 

(unprotected) — 

1907 Boadicea (1) 3 300 ions 10-4 inch 25 

1908 Belloiu ( 3 ' 3 300 tons jO-4 inch 25 

1910 Active (2) 3 440 tons Io~4 inch 

1911 Fearless (r) 3 440 tons 10-4 inch 25 

Geuianv — 

1909 Kolbere {4) 4.381 rens 12-4 1 inch 25 5 

1910 M^d^rg (4) 4478 taos 12-4 1 inch 26 75 

1911 F Sadler (4) 5 000 tons 2-6 m 10-4 i in 2675 

Japah — 

1910 Yahagi (g) 4,950 tons 6-6 indi 26 

Itaev — 

1910 Quarto (i) g^po tons 6-4 7 ^ 

1911 Marsala (2) ggkitons 6-4 7 inch 29 

AuatniA Humgakv — 

1909 Admual Spaun (s) g^goo tons 7-3 9 Inch 26 

191 { Admiral Patz (3) 3300 tons 9-3 9 mch *7 

3 000 tons 10-4 7 & t 

%pfei ajfter a ship’s same denote the number of tfie class. To the Bnts^ 
total added three dupe idmttica] with the Binmnghaiit ^ class bodd^fior 

the AastiaUaa 
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Torpedo Craft {Ahove Waiif) -^lliettehasbeen^nnti&trtms activity in the csoostmction 
of torpedo ctaft among all nival nations since 1909 bilt the type presents few new fea 
tures ex<!ept m the enghieefing department The British Admiralty are e:ii^iim€ntmg 
with a boat fitted with geared tuAmfes and with <me wmh 'internal cofBttmstion engines 
for cruismg purposes The details concerning this type of ship are given m Table V 


Year 

Table V 
Ship 

Above Water Torpedo Craft 

Displacement Armament Speed. 

Great Britain — 

1908 Beagle (r6> 

900 tons 

1-4 in 3-12 pdr 

27 

1909 

Acorn (20) 

780 tons 

2-4 m 2-12 pdr 

27 

1910 

Defender (23) 

780 tons 

2-4 in 2-12 pdr 

32 

1911 

Acasta (20) 

I 000 tons 

3-4 inch 

32 

1912 

Daring (20) 

I 200 tons. 

3-4 inch 

33 

German Empires — 

1908 162-173 (12) 

607 tons 

2-23 pdr 

3 <> 

1909 

I 74 --I 85 (12) 

640 tons 

2-23 pdr 

32 S 

1910 

186-197 112) 

640 tons 

2-23 pdr 

32 5 

1911 

1-12 (12) 

840 tons 

2-23 pdr 

32 5 

1912 

13-24 (12) 

840 tons 

2-23 pdr 

32 5 

US A — 

1909 

Fluaser (5) 

700 tons 

5-U pdr 

28 

1910 

Dravton (15) 

742 tons 

5-14 pdr 

30 

1911 

tanning ( 6 ) 

755 tons 

5-14 pdr 

29 5 

1912 

Avlwin ^,8) 

1 040 tons 

5-4 inch 

29 S 

F RANGE — 

1908-1 1 

VoJtigcur (ft) 
Boucher ('^i) 

405-454 tons 

6-9 pdr 

28 

1911 
Japan — 
1910 

692-804 tons 

2-3 9 inch 

3 * 

Umikasc (-) 

1^150 tons 

2-4 m 0-3 in 

33 

1911 

Sakura (4) 

790 tons 

2-4 in 4-12 pdr 

j 3 

ITALV — 

igo6-io 

Artighcre (ro) 

375-416 tons 

4-12 pdr 

29 

ign 

Ardente (10) 

613 tons 

1-4 7 IP 4 12 pdr 

30 

1912 

\ (8) 

800 tons 

1-4 7 m 4-12 pdr 30 

Acstria-Hcngari — 

1912 \ ( 6 ) 

800 tons 

2-3 9 in 4-12 pdr 

32 5 

Rlsnia — 

1910 

Novik (i) 

r 200 tons 

4-4 inch 

35 

1911 

Bystrv (9) 

I 050 tons 

3-4 inch 

34 


Destroyers have also been built or were being built in 1912 for Argentina Brazil, 
Chile China, Denmark Sweden Norway Holland Spam Portugal and Rumania 
w hile Greece has recently purchased four from Argentina The mcreased size, wh&h is 
a common feature has been devoted m the majority of cases to mcreased fud supply 
and to the fitting of enlarged torpedo tubes to carry the 21 inch torpedo Thepnmary 
r61e of the destroyer namely as an antidote to the torpedo boat is being more and 
more lost sight of The ships are used for cruiser duties and for service with battle 
fleets But the above water torpedo boat is practically obsolete All modem de 
stroyers are fitted with wireless telegraphy 

Submarmes — The submarine has taken the place of the above water torpedo-boat 
as a weapon of ofience The latest d^gned type are of 940-1, .?oo tons d>splac^ment 
have a radius of action of 2,000 miles or over a surface speed of 2a knots, mount two 
4 ntcfa guns, ace fitted foe \Mreless tel^praphy and have ample iiying accoinmodatum |or 
officers and men la Table M an interestmg comparison is^ven between the latest 
type (F class) of British submarine, an earhet type (A da^a) a tcurpedohboat 9! the 
‘ coasui ’ type, and a destroyer of tiie 47 iuiotciass^ now passing out of 


\e^ 

F class 
(submarine) 
A ’ class 
Torpedo boat 13 
lOe^troyer ‘ Boxer 


raW« u 

Disj^cement 



Armament 
f a-iz prfrs 

\ 

pdr , 3 tubes 
1-12 pdr 5-6 pdr 
I tube 


Speed (On surface) 
20 fete 


j* kts. 

27 Ids* 
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Tka tfl»2e ^om& tite ^ubs^iariae hajf jbi^ place mopg the offensive forces 
of 5^pow^« «iQd that we aie approaching « tipie when there will be one f-ype of tor 
pedo-cra|i.o^y--t^t which is able to c^rate^ibove or belpi/v the surface at will 

Table VU shows the comparative strength in 191^13 of the naval Powers m 
effective ships of all the vanons classes 


Table Vri The WaHd'e Nabtes 



Battle 




Pro 

texted 

Cruisers. 



Power 


Other 

Battle 

Arm d 

Destroy 

Sub 

D^d 

noughts 

Types 

Ct&isers 

Cruisers 

ers 

marines 

British Empire — 








Completed 

Buildup 

German Empire — 

>5 

40 

8 

34 

84 

213 

73 

11 


2 


13 

30 

14 

Corardeted 

Biulaing 

10 

7 i 

20 ! 

3 

3 

y 

3« 

4 

I2I 

12 

'’4 

1* 

USA 








Completed 

Building 

8 

5 




14 

4 i 
8 

3J 

b 

Japan- — 



1 





Completed 

2 

1 

n 

4 

13 

lb 

58 

12 

3 

France — 






t 


Completed 

Buildiiig 

11 

20 

f 

1 

19 

H 

n 

09 

20 

Italy — 








Completed 

BuiloHig 

Avstria-Hlngarv — j 

I 

1 7 1 

8 

1 

10 

B 


16 

4 

Completed 1 

Building 1 


6 ! 
f 

1 

3 

n 


b 

12 

RtSSlA — 1 

1 1 

i 




1 1 


Comideted 

Budaing 

j 

7 ' 

1 ^ 

4 

t) 

8 1 

! 

94 

lO 

-.9 

8 

Aroen-hna — 








Corniced 

Buildup 

2 



4 

3 ' 

f 

1 

BRAaSL- — 



j 



1 


Complied , 

Bmldmg 

2 

I 1 


I 


4 

1 

10 

3 

Chhe — 

1 

J 







Corniced 

Butidifig 

. 1 

1 


2 

4 

1 i-r 

2 

Spain — 

i 

k 




1 


Conc^ed 

Building 

f 

3 

I 

1 

I 

3 




Turkey — 

! 


\ 

i 




Completed 

Bailmog > 

2 

3 







Expmiifure — Owing to the differing bud^tary methods of the vanous States it is 
difficult to compare naval expenditure salisfactonly The difference of cost of the 
voluntary persmnd of Great Bntanr and the United Sutes on the rate band and the 
ctmScnpt navi^ of al! the other Powers on the other vitiates the compan^m For 
instance in the German Budget, the charges for non-effective services and naval woths 
are borne on other estimates The foUoi^g arc the chan^^ {i0i2) of the chief naval 
Pow^ — <5rcat Bntam, £44,085400 (plus £990,000 supplementary), German Empire 
£ai,Ooi8,?46 (|ffus £734,000 under new Navy Act), United States, £25 94G798, France, 
£*ff»93G*49iJ^»»* £9461^17 (plus £2 so,oooe3ttraordinary ), Italy,£^675444, Austria 
Hungrily, £|,Bi3,soo, Ruwda, £i8 6^,835 It must be borne in mmd that in the 
oeww those of Gennmiy Austna llungaty and Japan, for instance the sum 

dtfvoted i» tsx^ ODnstruedon is proportionately more and that devoted to maintenance 
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proportionately less All things being taJken into considemtion ihere is probably httle 
diSerehce between the naval expenditure of Italy and Aust^dSwni^ty t or en between 
that of the United States and Japan, regarding what each gets for its money 

Po'Sennei —The number of active aertioe ratings vot^ by the seviqral powers- is as 
follows -^Great Britain i3/,ooo with 58000 reserves, Gerosan Empire, with 

110,000 reserves, United States, 6o 217 France 62,000 with *20000 reserves, JapaUf 
4S 000 with ts,o 6 o reserves, Italy, 33,Soo, Austria Hungary J 3 ,foo, Rjasaa, 50,313, 
with 30 ocx> reserves The reserve figures are only approximate 

German Navy Law — The most important featnte of the navUl year *912 vras the 
passing of the new German Navy Law By this, three additional first tdass armoured 
ships were to be added to the German navy the first to be laid down in 1913 another 
in 1916 and the third at some date un^afied a third battle-squadron is to be kept m 
commission with full crews and the personnel to be increased by 14 310 men The 
effect of German exp<insion on international relations is shown m the Bntish Admiralty 
Memorandum set out below 

rhe British Dommiens -^The entry of the British Dominions oversea into theareaof 
naval affairs may be said to date from loog when New l^ealand voted a battle cruiser 
for the service of the Royal Navy and Australia began to create a Fleet Unit to consist 
at the outset of one battle cruiser three protected cruisers, three destroyers and some 
submarines All the ships of the three former classes are now in the water and two 
of the destroyers m commission The Australian Fleet Umt will eventually be maimed 
by Australian crews, and will be administered by a Navy Board in the Common 
wealth Itself The officers will be trained m an Australian Naval Cc^ege A larger 
scheme worked out by Admiral Sir Reginald Hendemon has been adopted by the 
Au‘itraiian Government by which in 22 years the Commonwealth will be provided with 
a fleet of four battle cruisers twelve protected cruisers, and twenty four destroyers, 
with submannes The whole will pass under the Bntisfa Admiralty m the event of war 
Canada, in the meantime under the government of Sir Wilfnd Launer, took the 
prebminary steps towards creating a small navy to consist of five small cruisers of the 
Bristol class and one Boadirea, with 6 destroyers and submannes Arrangements were 
made for training officers and men and the cruisers ‘ ISiobe and Rambow” were pur 
chased from the Bntish Government as a nucleus hen Mr Borden succeeded Sir 
B iffnd Laiiner however these dispositions were altered and as a result of oon/ereaces 
held between Canadian ministers and the Home Government m 1912, it was proposed 
that the Dominion should contnbute three ships to the mother navy as an emcigency 
measure pending future arrangements by which an Imp^ial Admiralty might be ev 
tablished to control the naval defwice of the whole Empire fSee Canada in Part II ) 
The Union of South Afnca has been m consultation with the Admiralty as to the b«t 
way in which it may join in the movement for naval defence. New Zealand has been 
contemplating a further offer, the Council of the Federated Malay States, on then^otion 
of the Sultan of Perak, offered in November 1912a first-class armoured ship to the Home 
Government, which accepted the offer, and a movement was even said to be m progress 
among the native pnnees of India for co operating in the same direction 

The Panama Canal — The approaching opening of the Panama Canal is Bkely to 
have an important bearing on the naval situation m the neat future. ThooreticaUy 
the power of the Navy of the United States is almost doubled thicrdiy since the Jouimey 
of about 9,000 miles round Cape Horn necessary to shift the AtWtic fleet thePasafic 

aroi IS thereby avoided, but it has yet to be seen whethcar, m point of fact, pub&e opinion 
in Amcnca wiU permit of the transfer The opening of the Canal indubitably gives 
importance to the fleets of the South American Rejmfdics, whK^ iftll Hwrtly have 
seven Dreadnought ” ships in their hands The ekistence of an “ A»B C ABiance ^ 
(Argentina Braxd, and Chile), however rests only on rumour The United States hat* 
hour of Guantanamo wi^ Jamaica in fnenifly bands, controls the Atlasitic entjraiit;^ %q 
the Canal, while, if the efforts to obtain the Galapagos Islands are successful, the 
entrance wiU be equally s« 5 ure (GanAsap FmioiKa.) 
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j f^Tka B^isk View pf B^mfca of Pmer 

Caas&di’^ailhirt H of the YteAi Boott, the pn>F^«®ed addition to tJieBntiSh 
Nai>y df three Caifadtab ■“ Dreadnoughts * ib<ihdly de&it ynth but it ¥fiU be useSul to 
gfvehcte the lasportant Admiralty Memoiaadtmi ^ December s, 1912^ wlacb eacpiims 
ih Qj© <^mdon of the Bntisfc Govertimettt the mtemational naval poiition has 
a menace to the Emptfe**- 

1 *fbe PrfnJte l^imster trf the t>omii«on of Canada ha^ mvited His Majesty^ Ccrern- 
ment through the Board of Adnncaky to pnepare aataten^iU of theapreaent and mnnediafiely 
ptospecttve requirements of naval defence the Empire for presentation to- the Canadian 
PafhanKnt if the Doimmon Cabinet deem it neces^ury ^ 

The Lords Commissionen* of the Admiralty are prepared to comply and to supplement 
in a form winch can he made public the cehhdentta! commumcataons and conversations 
which have passed betwe^sn the Adanrahy and Mincers of the Donumon {Parliament dunng 
ihe recent visit to the United Kmgdotp 

The Admiralty set the greater store b> the important material and still more important 
moral assistance which it is within the power of Canada to give to mamtaimftg British 
naval supremacy upon the high seas but they think it necessary to disclaim any intention 
however indirect ert puttii^ l^essine upcm Canadian pal^c opimon or of se^ng to influence 
rtw DomtUioii Pariiament m a decisimi which clearly belongs solefy to Canada 

The Adnuraky therefore confine themsdves in this statement exclusively to facts, and 
It is for the Donumon Government and Parliament to draw their own conclasions therefrom 
^ The power of the Bnti^ Empire to maintain the supenonty on the sea which is 
esseutai to its secarrty mint obviouay be measured from time to time bv reference to the 
other naval forces of tbe world and such acompiarKoadocB not imply anything unfnendb in. 
intention or in spint to any other Power or group of Powers From this point of view the 
devidopment of the German Fleet during the last fifteen years is the most striking feature of 
the navial sfeaatioa to-da> That development has been authorised bv five successive 
i^pslattve enactments uts. the Fket Laws di 1^8^ X900 1906 1908 and 1913 Th^ 
lawsoovcw tW period up to 1920 

Whereas in 1898 the German Fleet consisted of 9 iw-tticships (excluding coast defem e 
vessels) 3 large cruisers, 28 smalt crutsere r 13 torpedo-boats and 25 000 men mamtaintd 
at an annual cewit d 000 000 the full Fleet of 1920 will txinsist of 41 battleships ao large 
cnitsm, 90 smaS cruisers, 144 torpecfD'bonts 72 submanaes and 101 500 men estimated 
to be raamtaxned at an annual cost of £23 000 000 These figures however give no rval 
idea oi advance, for the sizeand cost m ships have risen continually dunng the period 
a»d» a|»rt from increasing their total numbers Germany has svstematicaJly replaced old 
add smaU ships whifch counted as units m her earlier Fleet by the most powerful and cmttv 
modow vessel Nbirfier does tho money provided b> the Estimates fm'ilK comi^eted law 
repixsent the increase m cost properly att^ibutabie to the German Aavy for many chaises 
booNS on Bntt^ na^ funds are otherwise defrayed m Germany ana the German huivy 
coii^)Cise$ a lai^ proportion of new ships that the cost of maintenance and repair fs 
coasKteikbly less than in navies which have loi^r established 

3. The tev41 expansion of Germanv has not been provedeed by Bntish naval increases 
The German Govnernment have- repeatedly declared that their naval whey has not been 
Bntish action and the followup figures speak for themsefves — In 1005 Gnat 
Iki|aii| was building 4 capital ^ps and Germany 2 In 1906 Great Britain reduced to x 
capttaf sh^ aM Germany i^ea^ to 3 In 1907 Great Britain built 3 lapital ships ana 
Germany binlf 3 In 190S Gr»t Bntam further reduced to 2 capital dhips and Germanv 
binber umreased to 4 

It was not until the efforts of Gpeat Bntam to prot^upe the absaemeut or retardation of 
imval nvalry had faded for 3 successive years that the Admiralty were forced m 1909 upon 
a gener^ review of the naval situation, to a^ Parliament to take eicreptional meataires to 
secure kgadnst all possible muards tltb safety of the Empire. In that vear 8 capital ships 
none bdd dentm 10 Great and 2 others were provided by the Commonwealth of 

Aus|fn|k Itpd tte Dmmmon erf New Zealand respecuvely— a total erf 10 

* ; tfm^prtng of the jw-sent year the fifth Gmnap Nav^ Law was assented bv to the 
ig. jHie main feature of that taw is not increase >n tne w cohstruction of capital 

'1 ihat is important but father dm tnereare itt> the atniottg force irf steps or ail 

L wtt be annsediateiy available at all setwons of the year 

Jk idipd jh^ttadiron d 8 hattle^iipB wdl be created and maintaic^ in fuH commis^on as 
battle fleet. Whereas, accotoimf to the unamended law the active battle 
nett tiaim^fa I7 h^ttSedupa, 4 battle or huge annoured crer^rs and r2 erddll crttise/s 
It Itt mt jeearfirtdfc ctmdik «f 25 battksiMps, « battle or large ondsmw,^ and I 0 sbb^I 
cAffsttel niwl bis^tfas at preseirfi, owing to the system of fettUitmeitt whteh ^vails m 
Ccnmtty. dbHD|5*<!S^n Fte^ m {ms mobile during the wmter than during the supi^t 
f%iP«igh the opnatu^ erf this Nw not on^ be increased fn strength but 
rendeted fBurn mtev readilv avaitabte Ninety nim. torpe^buat dmrovers df 




THE WdRLD’fe N'VVICS ' 


66 will be maiiitamed in frfl ojmittissKm out of n total -of ^44 72 new Sobirtariaes wfll be 
bnilt Within the currency <rf the new liw and of these it m apparently f^oposfed to mawitain 
54 with full permanent crews Tahing a general view theeftifect the law Wfll be that ttearty 
few fifths crt the entire German Nfivy wifi be maiirtamedl in ftdl permaxient cOmmisiScm 
that 13 to aay instantly and constantly reacW for war 

So great a change and development in the German h feet involves «f cowse invpc^tant 
additions to their personnel In 1898 the officers and men of the Gefiwan Navy amounted 
to 25 ooo To day that %ure has reached 66 000 The new few ad^ 15000 ^Scdrs and 
men and makes a total in 1920 of loi 500 * 

The new construction under the law prescribes the budding of 3 adffittohal battleshipa — 
1 to beT>^rt next war 1 m 1916 — and 2 small cruisers of wmch the'date has not yfet betn 
fixed The dale of the third battleship has not been fixed It baa bpen presumed to be 
later than the six years which are in view The cost of these mcteases in men and m matenat 
during the next six years is estimated as £10 500 000 spread over that |)enftd at»ve the 
previous estimates 

The facts set forth above were laid before the House of Commons on July 22 I9i2 by 
the First I ord of the Admiral^ 

S The effect of the new German Naw Law is to product a remarkable expansion of 
strength and readiness The number of battleships and larw armoured crmserS whtdi will 
be kept constantl> ready and in full commission will be raised by the few from tbe present 
figure to 33 — an addition of 12 or an increase of about 57 per cent 

The new fleet will m the begmmng include about 20 battleships and faige cruisers of 
the older t\ pe but graduo.lly as new vessels are built the fighting power of the fleet twe 
until m the end it wiH consist completely of modern vessels 

The complete organization of the German Fleet as described hy the latest law wifi be 5 
battle squadrons and a fleet flagship comprising 41 battleships m all tsach attended by a 
battle or armoured cruiser squadron complete with small cruisers and auxih^es of all 
kinds and accompanied bv numerous flotillas of destroyers and Bobmannes. 

This full development will only be realised step bj step but alreadv in 1914 2 squadrons 
will according to Admiralty information be entirely composed of what are called Dread 
noughts and the third will be made up of good ships like tire * Deutschlands and the 
Braunschweigs together with 5 Oreadnou^t battle cruisers 
This great fleet is not dispersed all oxer tire trorfd for duties of commerce protection ^ rtf 
dischatge of Colonial responsibihties nor are its composition and character adapted to tiiose 
purposes It IS concentrated and kept concentrated m close proximity to the Goman and 
British coasts 

Attention must be drawn to the explicit declaration of the tactical objects few which 
the German Fleet exists as set forth m the preamble to the Naval Law of 1900 as follows^ 
In order to protect German trade and commerce under existing conditions only 
one thing will suffice namely Germany must possess a battle fleet of such a strength 
that even fqr the most powerful naval adversary a war would involve such nsks as to 
make that Power s own supremacy doubtful For this purpose it is absolutely necessary 
that the German Fleet should be as strong as that of the greatest Naval POwer for as 
a rule a great Naval Power will not be m a position to concentrate all its forces a^nst 
us ^ 


6 It IS now necessary to look forward to the situation in 19*5 

/n ffome Waters -—In the spnng of the year 1915 Great Bntam wifi have 25 “^Dread 
nought battleships and 2 1 ora Nelsons Germany wiH have 17 DrMtdnought 

battleships Great Bntam will have 6 battle cnmisers Germany wfil ha\ e 6 battle cruisers 
These margins in new ships are sober and moderate They do not err on the ade of excess 
The reason they suffice for the present is that Great Bntam po^esses a good supedotity ?n 
battleships and escecially armoured cruisers of the jde- Dreadnought era The reserve irf 
strength will steadily diminish every year actually because the ships of which ilr ts composed 
grow old and relatively because the new ships are more powerful It will dimmish more 
rapidly if new construction m Germany is increased or accelerated As this process con 
tmues greater ex^m^n® wd> be retired by the Brfttsh Empire. ^ 

MediUrrantan Station — Four battle cruisers and four armoured cniia^s will be required 
to support Bntash t^erests m the Mediterranean during tfie y^rs 1913 and I9?4. luring 
those years the navies of Austria and Italy will gradu^]^ uu^rease m stren^h, imtU m IW5 
they will each possess a formidable fleet of 4 and 6 Dreadnoukht battlemi^ respective^ 
tog^er with S:rang Ifettleships of the pre-Dreadoou^t tyPttl -find other unots auch as 
oruiaets t&tpedextiat It is evident therefore that la the year 1913 oat aqiauhoa ot 
4 battle cnwwi hud 4 arenoured emlaera wiU not st^Biue to fidfiU our requtreree^s, and its 
whole composition must be reconsKfered i- 

dersMs^it has W nSLaTwtthm the past decade to concentrate ^ ^ 
m HottR* waters In 1902 there were 160 British ttsaefe on iXnk overseas stations 
76 ^ 

7 Naval auprem^cy o| two kinds r^mssal and io(^ Oeneml nawd amweanflcy cofe 
ai&ts m the power to defeat m battle and drive from the seas the stroi^^est hostile navy trf 



XNTERKAHIjQNAL, MW AND PEACE 


oC iK^le navies wherever they «iay be loiuuii I'Qca) Bupenontv ccmsutts m 
the m m good tune to or maintatn permanently in, some distant theatre forces 
to d^tsat ^ enemv or hold hun vgi che^ until the mam decison has been obtained 
t^TSte 4eci»ve theam It js the fieneral naval supremacy of Great Britain which is the 
pninaty safeguatd trf the secunty and mtemsts of the great Dominions of the Crown, and 
^uch lor all years has been the deterrent upon any posable designs prejudicial to or 
mconsid^te of th^ policy and ^ety 

The n^d expansion of C^^tan sea borne trade, and the immense value of Canadian 
cargoes always afioat m British and Canadian bc^toms here require consideration. On 
the basts of tw figures ^F4>bed by the Board of Trade to the Imnenal Coiderence of iqi i 
the annual imue of the overseas trade of the Dominion of Canada m 1909-io was not less 
than j£7a ooo ooo and the tonnage of Canadian vessels waar 718 000 tons and these pro- 
portions have already increased am ate still increasing For the whole of this trade wKer 
ev^* It may be about thp 4 isbaueit waters of the srorld as welt as for the maintenance of her 
communications, both with Europe and Asia Canada is dependent and has always depended 
upon the Ifupenal Navy, unthotrt ccHresponding contribution or cost 

Further at the pre^nt tune and in the immediate future Great Britain still has the 
power by making special arrangements and mobilising a portion of the reserves to send 
without courting d^aster at home, an elective fleet of battleships and cruisers to unite 
with the Rmral Australian Navy and the British squadrims in China and the Pacific for the 
defence Bntish Columbia Au^jaha and New 2 ^ 1 aiid. And these cominuiuries are also 
protected and their interest safeguarded by the power and authority of Great Bnum so 
iong as her naval ^rength is unbroken 

8 This power both sp^ific and general^ will be dimimshed with the growth not onl> 
the German Nav> but by the simulcaneous buiidmg by many Powers of great modern 
ships of war 

l^Tiereaa, in tl^ {Hosent >^r Great Britain possesses 18 battleships and battle crui&ers 
of the Dieaduought class against ig of that class possessed by the other Powers of Luropc 
and will possess m 1913 24 to 2 j, the figures in 1914 wiU be 31 to 33 and in the year 191 S 


35 to 51 

The mnetemce of a number of navies all compnai% ships of high ijualitv must be con 
sidered m so far as it aifects the p(»sibiliues of adverse combinations being ^ddenl> formed 
Lar^ margins of sii^nont^ at home would among other thii^s, restore a greater freedom 
to the movements of the Brutsh squadrons m every sea nod directly promote the secunty 
of the Donuntons. Anythit^ which increases our margin in the newest ships diminishes 
the strain, and augments our secunty and our chances ol btmg left unmolesied 

9. Whatever may be the decision of Canada at the present juncture Great Britain 
wilL not la any orcumstances fail in her duty to the oversea Domtmons of the Crown. 

She has before ikiw successfully made bead alone and unaided against the most formidable 
condmUktioiM aod has not lost her capaaty b> a wise policy and strenuous exertions to 
watdh over ai^ fnes^rve the vntal intemsts of the F mpire 

Tile Admiralty are a^ured that His Majesty s Government mil not hesitate to ask the 
House of Commons for whatever provistoa the circumstances of each year ma> require 
But the aid vluch Canada could pve at the present tune ib not to be mcasur^ oiuy in 
^ips or mooev Any action on the part of Canada to increase the power and mobiht;^ of 
the Impenai Navy and thus widen the margin of our common safety would be recognised 
eveiywbeie as a most s^mficam; witness to the umted strength of the Empire and to the 
reiiewe(|ims(^ve of tte oversea Dominions to take their part in maintaining its integrity 
10 The Pcime Munster of the Dominion having enquired in what form any immediate 
aid that Canada might give vnmld be most eflfective we have no hesitation in answenng 
aito’ a consioefation ai all the mrcumstances that it is desirable that such aid 

should include the provistmi of a certain nuoitMU' of the laq^est and strongest shiiHi of war 
sdueb scieoce can tmiid or mcmey su(^ly 


INTERNAnmiAC. LAW, AUBmAtm AMD PCACB 

Since i9fo evemis bav^ fa^ testii^ the yalue of some of the pniidples and Imtitu- 
tkmB with wlucfa jurists and state^toen had endeavoured to create a dratmeUve charactesr 
IdjT the new penfury Whether tliese new pnnapks and u^tduiions are standing the 
todssata^actxmly jsstili more or kss a matter of eonjecture Die object of this survey 
» Permit mtemationid manlgesUtioBs in reference to the law imd practice 
of na^in^ifrhidiU has been the object of the Hague Confefealcee of tSqp and 1907 to 
majbt fmedse andlnadiog, the prt^ess made by arbitration as a method for arranging 
%j 9 lcultics betw^ States, its displacement of coercive metlmds and the p!X»pects of 
fiKMltlve hbjelse oi tlm many agenda at wprtt tor its pr^ervatloa 
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SS 


I The Devddpment of Infetmhonat Law ” ' 

Wiwn the vanous articles o» questions of “ Intem^po^^L^W tie iitli edition 
o^ the Encyclppaedta ^lianmca were wntten the Hague Couventioi^ of iqo; were still 
fresh and the controversy on the Decbration of London had apt yet become a senous 
obstacle to its ratification Since then there has been tirae for the fules therein Jaid 
down and codified to undergo careful examination Leaving the Convention (No 12} 
relating to the estabUshment of an international Prize Court (which has been ratified 
b> none of the parties) out of consideration, the result as regards the Ha^e Conventions* 
has been that Great Britain has ratified all but the ist, relating to the paafic settleshent 
^ of disputes the sth, referring to the rights and duties of neutral states and persons in war 
on land, the loth, adapting the pnnaples of the Geneva Convention to naval war and 
the 13 th relating to the nghts and duties of neutral Powers in man tune war The 
1 Lmted States on the other hand has ratified the ist the sth the loth and the t3th, 
but not the 6th affecting the status of merchant ships at the outbreak of hostihties or the 
5 ; th relating to the conversion of merchant into war ships The states which have rati 

^ bed none of the Conventions include Italy, Turkej Bulgana Servia Greece ana Monte 
' negro France Germany and Austria Hungary have ratified all but the 14th and Rus 
• sia all but the nth and 14th Of the great Powers, only Great Bntam and the United 
Slates have ratified the 14th prohibiting projectiles from air ships 

It IS an interesting, though no doubt quite a fortuitous fact that none of the bellig 
erents m contemporary wari, (1910-1 a) ha\ e thus far bound themselves to observe any 
T of the Conventions of 190, Italy Turkey Greece, Servia and Montenegro however, 
ratified the Conventions of 1899 * and, although there is no specific provision in the Con 
vention for the pacific settlement of international disputes as there is m the 1907 con 
\entiOQS ensuring the observance of the ^rlier convention pending ratification of the 
revised versions of 1907 ^rt 9 of that of 1907 states that ‘ the present convention on 
being duly ratified bholl take the place in the relations between the contracting Pov^ers 
of the convention for the pacific settlement of international disputes of July 29, 1899 ' 
^ In the case of the other renewed conventions the clause runs “ The convention of 1899 
0 remains m force as between the Powers which signed it which do not ratify also the 
- present convention Captious critics might ask what force attaches to this clause m 
an unratificd agreement but it has at any rate the value of an uncontested acknowledg 
_ nient by the parties to the conventions of 1899 that the mere sigmng of modified con 
\ ventions on the same subject is not a denunciation of the existing conventions 
j In spite of the non ratification of the 1907 conventions by the Parties engaged m the 
^ Italo Turkish and Balkan Turkish wars, there could be httfe doubt th9,t they would 

^ The following is a list of the ccmventions adopted m 1907 — 

1 For the pacific settlement of internatKMial disputes 2 Respectir^ the limitation of 
the employment of force for the recovery of contract debts, 3 Relative to the commence 
ment of hwtilities 4 Concerning the laws and customs of war on land § Respecting the 
rights and duties of neutral Powers and persons in war on land 6 Relative to the status 
of enemy me<t;hant ships at the outbreak of hostilities 7 Relating to the conversion 
of merely nt ships into war ships, 8 Relative to the laying of automata submanne con 
tact mines. 9 Respecting bombardment ^ naval forces m time of war 10 For the 
adaptation 0/ the pnnuples of the Geneva Convention to roantime war ii Relative to 
< ertain restrictions on the exercise of the nght of capture in mantime war la Relative to 
the ebtabhshment of an International Prize Court 13 R&ip^ing the nghts and duties of 
neutral Powers m maritime war 14 Prohibiting discharge of prc^tilea em> from bafioons 
>The others ate Argentina Brazil Chile ColonUua Calm, the Dominican Repubhe 
Ecuador Spam Luzeraburg Paraguay Peru Persm, Uruguay and Venezu^a The^ and 
the mentioned make 19 out of the 44 sutes re^preaeated at the Hague m 19117 

• The Hague Convcntibns adopted in 1899 were as ’ 

I tor the ^afic settlement of international spates a Relating to the laws and 
citstoms of by land. J For the adaptation to mantntte warftnre of the G^eneva ooBh 
vention of 1864 Three declaratidns on the hallowing matters were also adofAed'^— 
(a) Prohibition <rf the lannching of projectiles and explosives from baBoona, {b} PnAi 
bit ion of the use of jwoja^tiles the only object bf Which is the diffusion of 
or deletenoua gases (c) Prohibition erf the use of expanding buUets. 
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etKkavmir to carry oat tbcar provisions m 2^ ;»g^cabie to the mUitarv operations 
invply^ The rules laid down at the H&j^e have more than the nature of “ jaous 
* They were the ddl^^ateenuncialMinolriiitemationallax^ based dnunJtrersal 
K^^nowledgM j^nnaples, as ws^ferstood by spfeaaiists on the subject from evety 
of the world. They have been, in t«tn, rncoi^pomed by specialists ahd tdachefs 
£n the common law Of a vih^ States, and, lUti&ed of not ratified where pnnciples and 
deductions therefrom are involved the Conventions are now law as mternatlonAl 
law has never before quite been laW ‘ It will be seep bdow that something similar has 
happened as r^rds the Deda^iton of London and it is well hnown that though neither 
Spain nor the United States Were patties to the Dedaration of Pans they both observed 
its provisions dunng the War of 1808,* simply because the provisions of that Declaration 
had become a part of the pubhdtaw of Europe, and not to have observed them, irrespet 
tively of the Declaration, would have been illegal 

The future of the Declaration of Londbn seems, tn this respect, likely to be similar to 
that of the Declaration of fans The Dedaration consisted of a senes of articles relat 
mg to blockade contraband of war, destruction of neutral prizes transfer to the neutral 
flag, convoy resistamce to search etc which had b^n drawn up for the guidance of the 
Intemationai Pnze Court pmvision for the estabiishtdent of which had been made un 
der No 1 2 of the Hague Conventions * 

The Convention for the establishment of the Court had provided under \rt 7 that 
in the absence of a treaty between the parties governing the case the Court should apply 
^ the rules of international law,” and that if ‘ no generally recognised ruk ” e^istefl 
the Court should give judgment m accordance with ” the general principles of justice 
and equity ” The London Conference was called for the purpose of la>ing down the 
generally recognised pnnciples of international law in accordance with Art 7 of the 
Convention ” in question On December 8 1911 the Naval Prize Bill providing for 
the acce^ion of Great Bntain to the Convention and consequentiafly to the Declaration 
of London, was adopted in the Hou^ of Commons by a majonty of 172 to votes 
On the 13 A of the same month it was rejected by a majority of 14$ to 53 votes in the 
Hotiseof Lords Under the Parliament \ct it might sttU become law m two a ears with 
other bills thrown out by the House of Lords, but this would require three successive 
adoppons by the Commems and rejections by the Lords and public feeling m Great 
Bnt^n ha& not seemed sufficiently friendly to the measure to warrant an> ccrtaintv 
that the Govcmmeeit would be able to count on ultimate success for the Bill even !n 
the Commons The objections formulated against the Bill referred both to the com 
position of the International Prize Court and to provisions of the Declaration itself 

The two subjects are really distinct though the Bntish Government has seemed to 
regard them as msepatahk: The fact that the preamble js worded m such a way an to 
assume ratification of the Convention for the eslabbshment of an International Pri?c 
Court has not prevented the It;Mmn and Russian governments from treating the 
Declaration asa rtatement of the intemalionai law of pnze By a Royal Dec ree, dated 
OdLober 13, iqit the Italian govenaaent issued instrucUons ” m conformity with ’ the 
Declaration of Pans and with the jwtndples laid down m the Hague Conventions as 
well as m the Declaration of London of F^fuary 26, 1909 which the Royal Government 
desires should be equally of^erved uiso far as the dta^poutionsof the laws of the kingdom 
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althoQgli they haveaot yet J>een ratifeedby ioF the!Con<Ji«ct ^ odvalcjCMSi^ 
mandew in rdati^ to captu^re and prize 

The terras of this Italian Decree which are specially mterestmg as being bas^'SUb- 
stantSallv on ibe provisions of the (unratified) Declaration of London, ttia^y be as 
the latest embodiment of mtemational practice on the sul^ct 'Lbey Were ^onunumcatt 
ed to other Powers, mdudmg Great Britain and no objection was tai£«s to theau 

Exirctse of the Right of Capture and of Prtse m Time of War 

By a Royal Decree dated October 13th there wereapproved thefdlowmg instructians lu 
conformity With the Declaration of Pans ef April 16 1856 which belbgerent states are undcs- 
the obligatjon to observe and with the pnnciples laid down m the Hague Ccmvention of 
(^ober 1907 aa n«U as ift the DerfaratKWi of Londcm of February s6 1909 which the 
Ro>a! Government desires should be equally observed in so far a« the dt^iositums of tbe 
laws of the Kingdom allow although thev have not vet been ratified by Ibaiv and which are 
to regulate the conduct of laval commanders in operations tF^ating to capture and pnxe 
during the war 

I T urkey having taken no action to show that she intends to abstain from the capture 
and making prize of Italian merchant ships but having been the first to make pnze of 
Italian ships the capture and making prize of Turkish merchant vesa^s and erf their caqfoen 
being enemy s property is hereby authonsed with the exception of fidiing boats and smtdl 
coasting \e^3 

I I National or neutral merchant ships under any ftae wiU be captured according to 
the dispiwitions of the following paragraphs if they (a) Try to violate the blockade 
(b) C arr> contraband of war fc) Owe assistance to the enemy (d) Forcibly resist visit 

III The blockade mmst be effective that is maintained bv a force sufficient to jneveat 
access to the blockaded ports and coast Violation of the blockade consists in an attempt 
to penetrate within the blockaded zone or to leave it during the period estabbshed by the 
declaration of blockade The capture of ships attemptii^ to violate the blockade cannot 
take place outside the sphere of action of the ships charge with raamtaimng it 

IV If the vessel making for a blockaded fuace is m ^orance of the eiastmice of the 
blockade which has been declared after her departure from the last port of call notification 
of the blockade shall be given her and an entry to that effect made in the ship s log by an 
officer of one of the bloclmding vessels * 

V \ essels that under stress of necessity are obliged to toudi at a blockaded port will 
be allowed to enter after giving proerf that they are compdbed by force majeare and to 
leave again provided that they do not take in or discharge cargo th^ * If howev« the 
vessel is carrying articles of contraband (rf war it shall be arranged that these shall be db 
posiced On b^rd one of the blockading ships Neutral warships shall always be aUowed to 
pass freely through the blockading hne * 

\I Contraband <rf war arc cannons guns carbines revolvers pistols sabres and all 
sorts of portaJile firearms munitions of war military implements of all kinds, and m general 
everything which without mampulatioo tan serve directly for land or sea armament 

Such articles are subject to capture or confi^scation if it is proved that their destination is 
the enemy s territory or naval forces whether transported directly or by means of tranth^ 
ment or of transit overland * 

V 11 If the articles of contraband constitute a small part erf the cargo the naval com 
manders can if they think good receive such articles in deposit makii^ an entry to this 
effect in the ship s Ic^ or failing this issuing a declaration to that effect and then permit the 
Vessel freely to continue her voyage 

VI U Ship^ are liable to capture for assisting the enemy which (a) directly take part 
in the operation of war m the enemv s fa\ our (b) are chartered by the Gowrnment of 
the enemy State or placed under the orders or inspection of or^ of his agente or employed 
to carry troops or news in the enemy s interest • 

^ ^ X Ships or goods captured or taken as pnre will be conducted to the nearest port of 
the Kingdom w when that is not feasible to a neutral port to be put at the disposition of 
the naval authorities or of the consular authoniieh as the cas^ naay be tof^ether with a 
detailed report of the capture or pnze accompanied by the relative documents 

If the obscn^iace of this prescription niight compromise the ^fety of the captunng vessel 
or the success trf the warhke operations m which she is engaged the commander have 
the fawAilty of destroyn^ the pmze after havii^ iwovided lor Safety of the peFsoas papers 
and documents on board and ^ eyerythwg else whidi may be material to arnvmg at a 
deciaton as to legality of the paze*^ 

X Memb^ of the enemy’s armed forces found on boafd a neutral vessd laiy be maon 

'^SirT Barclay war oiwf IkW3 

* See Dtod of London Art t6 'See Deet oK Lbndwi Art 30 

•Set^Ded o( Unukm Art 7 'See Dec! «f London Art 46 

* See DecL of London Art fi ' Decl of London Art ^ 
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^Sf iJtir even if the vessdh-either m the absence erf the conditions laid down m 
pauragra^ 8, ea* m arcumstances where the captain s g^x>d faith is mamfeat — be 4iot liable to 
cm itMfe- 

XJ To {lil&II the abow conditions the vwiting of merchant vessels shall take place 
(with file exception of the cases treated m the following articles) every time tlnsre is su^ient 
rin^ve for bcheving that the exercise of this mav rewilt in the confiscation of the ship 
or cargo in accandance with fi» praetKe antlKarzed in such cases by the regulations in force 
and by internadonal mantime usag^ 

XII Ships escorted by a aeutrarf war vessd are exempt from visit na\al commanders 
will limit them^ves m such cases to rkmandmg, when they think ht from the commander 
erf the conveying ship a wntten declaration r^rduw the nature and cargo of the convoys 
If tbene is reason to b^ve that the confidence oTthe commander of th^ convoying vessd 
has been abused these uisjudobs shall be communicated to him m order that he may intjceed 
alone to mate the necessary venfications isstui^ a wntten report on the subject * 

XI n Naval commanders must abstain mnn the right vi&it capture and pnze and 
from any act of hostihty in the ports -or temtonal waters of neutrals. 


Tke Prtx CotMKtsston 

»*By another Royal Decree (rf the same date a Pnae Commission* pn^ded over by a 
magistrate with the rank of Pcesideat the Court <rf Appeal, or of President erf Section of the 
Comt of CaBsation, has be«a con^msed as follows — Ordiimry members (a) An admiral 
member of the Supenor Naval Council (b) A legal adviser of the Foreign Office (c) A 
Councilkir of State (d) The Director General of the Mercantile Marine (e'' The Inspec 
tor of the body of Harbour Authonties, (f) A Councillor of the Court of Appeal There 
shaE be four aase^ews of whom two shall be chosen from among the admirals and two from 
categoric (c) and (f) A magistrate of the Pubhc Prosecutor s Ql^e of not lower rank than 
a Pabhe Prosecutor f prOGuratore del Re ) ehall act as Royal Commissioner He has no 
dehber^ive voice, ana is charged ivith stating the case in the Govirnment s name and 
with gmng tes cruichrsiaas. He shall not be pneaent at the \attng The Lommtseton shall 
be assisted by a secretary adio has no vote. Five members of the Commission form a 
(quorum in the case of an equality of votes, the President or whoever is fulfilling his funr 
tioi» idiall have the castij^ vote The parties shall have the right to present wntten 
memoranda which are to be given to the President of the Commission The representativ es 
of foreign Powers accredited to the Royal Government can addre^ to the Royal Commis 
Stoner such c^xtervations mi they shall think advisable m the mten^ts of their nationaU 
The sentemoea of the Pn«e Court sbMl be su|:^rted by a statement of the grounds on 
which they are based. The only appeal from these sentences which are otherwise nor 
awbiect toappeah ebaUeoge or revocation is tp the buixreme Court of Cassation according 
to tiw tetter and piactice ^abh^ied by Article 3 of the law of March 31 1877 The deti 
sionsof the Pnae Commission shall be communKatt-d to the Ministers ofForeigo Affairs and 
Matiae within e^ht days of tlieir pronouncement 

A ruxnotar that the Ottemaan Government had declared grain contraband of war 
(Oct 1911) led the Ru^ian Government m order to prevent anv misunderstanding to 
isaue a note xa which it stated that “ basing itself on the Declaration of Paris of 1S36 and 
on Articles 24 33 of the Declaration of London, it considered that cargoes of com 

were subject neither to arrest nor to confiscation when addressed from Russian ports on 
the BWk Sea to Italian or other ports so tong as such cargoes are not destined for 
Itahan field forces or for liMian official consignees “ Any attempt to arrest or confis 
cate ibe above-mentioned caigoes/' tbe note went on, ‘ the JiumiMB Government will 
regard as a violation of the rights of Russia, and the Government gives warning of the 
heavy responsibility which the Turkish Government would incur in such circumstances ' 

The Turkish Govemm^t immediatidy replied by issuing a list of articles declared 
to be contraband of war, compnnng gnun, but it was coupled with a declaration slat ing 
that although lurkey had not a^ered to Declaration of London she intended 
contonmng thereto Thus contraband^ visit and search, and ^lestions of neutral slup- 
ping generally*, would be dealt with in acon'dance with the provuions of the Declaration 
Hinder Artidc 24 of the Declaration ^ Lemdcrn food-sti^ a« exinessly stated to be 
cottditicmal contraband, but another Artide (Art 35) provides that conditional con 
traband »s aot hable to capture except when Immd on bomd a vessd bound fw territory 
bdoi^te tX^pi^ by the enemy or for the armed forces of the enemy and when it 
is not to be 4 uM^lttiged in an jaterm&ung neutral port Another Arttck provides that 
evTO wbrnt oondiuc^ contraband (except bullion, emu and paper money) is destined 

‘See De(8. of IxMBHlon, Ait 47 » See Deol of London Art 60 
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to a government d^>artmei^ of the enemy state if the ai«SB»stanc«Ojriv>w thal the 
cannot m fact be iwed for the parpoeea of the wm, it is not UaHe to capliure ^ 

Thus Russia and Turkey have adopted the rules of the Decl«atK>n of London xdat- 
mg to -contraband and Italy has it practically in AtH, althoa^ it has not >et 

been ratified by any Poiver,* and this has been done without any question wluitsoever 
of the existence or non-existence of an International Pnse Court Tlie obvious mnclu 
Sion 1$ that Its provisions are becoming an authontative statement of mtemationai law 
adjusted to the needs of civilised mankind^ and whether ratified or not and whether an 
International Prize Court ever comes into being or not they seem des^med to become, 
hke the Declaration of Pans, part of the public law of Europe and the world 

II Disregard of Treaties 

The value of international treaties has been much discussed in conneetjoa mth 
Russia s action in Persia and Italy s attack on Turkey As regards Persia, umier the 
Anglo-Russian agreement of August 31, 1907, the parties having ** mutually engaged 
to respect the integrity and independence of Persia entered into purely negative cove 
nants not to seek, or promote conce^ons of a political or commercial character in zones 
neighbouring each others' territories north and south of ceitain hnes of demarcation 
with an intermediate zone open to both The occupation of Tabriz and other Persiah 
towns by Russian troops the hanging b> Russian military authonties of the leaders of 
the progressive part> under martial law * the imposing of the resignation cd an Amencan 
Treasurer General (Mr Shuster) employed by the Persian Government,—^! were 
cases of intervention in apparent violation of the a^ieetnent of 1907 

The Italian aggression against Turkey of whose independence and temtonal 
integnty ' ^ she was one of the guarantons and the annexation of Tnpohtana and 
Cyrenaica, were similarly violations of her treaty engagements which may some day be 
exfdained but, nevertheless for the present remain lU-omened prec^eats The 
breaches were not confined to a violation of Turkey 5 territorial mte^ty When Rus- 
sia in 1871 proposed that circumstances having twanged since 18 j6 a modification m 
certain of the provisions of the Treaty of Pans was necessary the subject was submitted 
to a fresh conference of the Powers who thought the occasion a suitable one for recording 
a solemn contractual pledge as to the sanctitv of treaties The protocol, which forms 
part of the CMsting public law of Europe runs as follows 

It 15 an essential principle of the law of nations that tro Power can liberate itself from the 
engagements of a treaty nor modify the stipulations thereof unles* with the consent of the 
contracting Powers by means of an amiLable arrangement 

This was undoubtedly intended to prevent any party to the Treaty of Pans from 
setting up the rule rebus su: stantibus which is suppose to be a tacit condition attaching 
to all treaties, enabling parties to them to escape from their provisions when the carcum 
stances under which they were entered into have so changed as to render them obsolete 
or incapable of application Italy was a party to this protocol Moreover, the Treaty 
of Paris (Art 8) provides that 

If any difference arise between the Sublime Porte and one or more sigimtones threaterong 
the maintenance of th«r good relations, the Sublime Porte and any or each of these Powers 
before resorting to force will place the other contracting parties m a position to pirevent 
recourse to su^ an extremity by their mediating influence 

An oflkial demal was given to th? statement* that Italy had given an opportunity to 

» Barclay, Tureo^ftaltan utar (i 9 Ja)< P 99 * 

* See BareW op c«/ p 99 

* See prof E G Browne The Reigu of Terror at Tttins (Oct 1914) 

* Art 7 of the Treaty of Pans of Igsdorovide* thtri Their sAa)estles uadeitalM each for 
hioMSlf to nspect the independence and tomtorml in^gmy of the Ottoman Empire, to 
guarantee in common the strict observance of th» undertakittg aa^ consequently they wOl 
consider any act of a nature whith might mfcins® it as a.Quest^ Cil gen^ lateresU^ 

» On November m reply to a question ^ E Grey said ‘The first eernmunicttwn 
any intention to seize THpoii w hich H Government reetaved was the notlficadOU ^ the 
declaration of mm- on September 30th. See Barclay op^ at, 3? 
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betew? pfoce«dl»t to esttreoilUos to exercise iHis 
mfloeftce St i& <^wioas that the v«y oh|«ct ot tbe dause was to prevent the creation 
dfatts ac&m^^by such actions as Italy^ siggression 

These ’vaolatwms of treaties ono cmfy he eons^eted by themselves as tending to set 
had;: the of law and owtet t« thwoivtli^ world The sanctity of treaties is 

the veiy foundation of uiteraatkmal mords, and aaay violation of them is a shock to that 
fabneof mutual trust and cd^stderation wtucb to* been built up in the course <rf a cen 
tury and which forms at present the pul^ law of the civilised world — a law governing 
not mdy the relations of states with ime another, but safeguarding security in the 
international dealings and mtercoume of dwir respi^ive atizens 

The case of the Panama Canal, again, is one of p^uticular interest between Great 
Bntain and the United States Under 4 ;he Ha> Pauncefote Treaty of November i8 
xpQi It IS provided that “ canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce 
and di war of alt nations <m terms of entire equality so that there shall be no 

disonminatiOB against any such nation or its atizens or subjects in respect of the condi- 
tioiw or charges of ttaffic or otherwise " By the Pimama Cand Act of 191 a, pa^d by 
the United States Congress such a discnmination however was distinctly made Sec 
5 provicbd that no toHs shall be levred upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of 
the United Stat«i,” and ttw Amencan coastwise trade is restncted to American vessels 
This dqiarture from the terras of the treaty was wlj^rted m the United States on the 
alteged ground that the circumstances under which t^ treaty was concluded had under 
gone an essential change — m other Words, though not speahcally stated that the rule 
of rebus st€ stant^mS applied Presadent Taft s Memorandum in reply to the Bntish 
diplomatic note pretesting i^nst the Panama Canal Act, set out not only that “ the 
canal is bemg constructed by the Umted States wholly at its own cost upon terntory 
ceded to it fey the Republic of Panama for that purpose ” but that as the treaty leaves 
aU nations dearmg to use the canal with full nghf to deal with their own vessels as they 
see fit Umted States rreuld only be ^scnminating against itself if it were to recognise 

the-soundnem of the Bntudi contention ** It is unnecessary here to discuss a situation 
which at the time of writing was open to tuore than one mode of fnendlv settlement all 
that need be said » that, in theordmaiy course such a would be an entirely proper 
one to be submitted to arbitration 

III Open-door Pdtcy 

Tbe ” open-door ” pohcy which tends to {wevail wherever it is possible to safeguard 
the general interest of mankind against the encroachments of individual states was 
xe>-enuiiciated m the Franco-German ^eement of November 4 1911 In Artick 4 of 
that i^pneemeiit * the French Government ” declared that firmly attached to the 
prmcqiie of free trade m Mdrocco ’ it would not lend itself * to any inequality either m 
the lestabhsbmojt of custmns duties, dues or other taxes or m the establishment of trans- 
port tanffs by radway, nv« and any other way and m general in any matter afiectmg 
transit The treaty contains further restrictions to prevent preferences bemg given 
undo- colour of and measures rebates or any other method by whidb French or 

any other subjects mn^t obtain an advantage over those of any other state . 

Another mteresting and ^gnificant application o| the same principle fe provided by 
the agreement of August ii, 1910 between Sweden, Norway and Russia with reference 
to the status of Spitabergen On February 25 1909, at the instance of the Norwegian 
Government, a conference met at Chnstiama to discuss dfee position which had arisen 
out of the discovery of muung resources cm the island, v Th« states invded to the confer 
Sa^en Riusta^ Orsat Bndain, f^npuanye France and the Umted States 
Hioeg^gdag mvtared m Sidubexgimcoai-saiimg tew <rf finttshasd Anmncan 

oligim iukNomy dMmed prior r^ts omng to^tepre^poiidcratmgshareof Norwegians 
in i^ienes 3we^ daiuj^ a pHor right on account of her scientific 

w ^ country, which bad practicaliy imadlc indiwt^ud e;Q)loaatwm. there 
posiQde In 1871 thr Swedo-Norwegmn Govorxinuut pcoposed to annex the udui 4 
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but, uwmg to ob|ection» oa tbopart Russia this nf^ahm^Uoad ''i^ocaihoji^ 
Germany has come upon the scene and, >trae to Iser e€heeiriii|ras «aidh el tt« 
world open td free^cdm^wti&oa as possilHe, she had olbgcc^ to oontr^overtbeisiand 
being granted to any single Power A project for the Ooirefniiteiit of S^tbfn^geir and 
the adjacent islands by a comtmsslon of the three ccartignous Foweis 
and Russia, drawn up and submitted tcrthe other Powers, whs azneiided-to’]Bd€i.>{!echEdn 
observations The three Powers met at Chnstjama fr<Ma iJ«iuajr|^ z$ to aS, *91 a# 
and the agtoeaneat then fm^y adopted has now been ratihetL 

This doctttoent guarantees ^juality of nghts to subjects and abzem of all PdWers 
alike while dedariji^ tbat the Islands continue to retain their character of krra nmlHits 
The rather ambiguous sense of Urra mdlim is cxplamed m a chapter of the Conveatioit 
Itself The term is used more especially in respect of sovereignty* masmudb the 
island belongs to no Power is not anoeic^le and & penaanentfy neutcid However, as 
regards property all the soil is public property (Art 41) and only rights of occupation 
are grantable It will be mteresting to see how this condominium which resembles to 
some extent the Anglo-French rigitne m the New Hebrides, will devele|i as a praesical 
method of dealing with hitherto unoccupied territory 

IV Terntorial Waters 

The problems connected with temtonal waters continue to perplex Foreign Qf&ces 
in Narthern Europe The contention between the Englsh trawlers and the ScoUi^ 
line fishermen m Moray t irth, the one for freedom to fish outeide the three-mde limit 
without reference to ultimate consequences detrimental to the fish supply itself, and fhe 
other for protection of the spawning beds and against the destruction of immature fish 
in the trawl-nets, continue to be a source of trouble especially owing to the fact that the 
trawbng interest can elude the operation of the Scotti^ Acts by registering their vessek 
in a fort^ port and carrying a foreign flag 

The difficulty in the way of a solution of the problem is the existence of a rule-of- 
thumb practice which embraces in one formula fishery questions smd those which are 
involved m the law of neutrality The expenence of the few years has otdy accen 
tuated the need of separatum the two subjects The investigations of the International 
Council for the exploration of the North Sea may bnng the exercise of sea fishing mote 
into accord with the natural conditions regulating the growth and increase of fi&b in 
neighbouring seas and thus permanently increase the supply pi the North Sea markets 
The recent accession of the United States to the Council and the expected accession of 
France show that the objects for which the Council was founded by the North Sea 
States cc«nmend thein5el\ es to others not umn^iately interested in the preaent scope 
of the Council’s investigations 

The common interest of mankind m the preservation of the fish suj^ly, afid in the 
consequent protection of spawmng areas, and prevention of the destruction of yoifng 
fish may ultimately entad a different and more complicated treatment for fishery nghts 
than the very siinple formula of the three-mile limit In fact, it may iwvolvc a change 
of principle under which a common interest in the pm^nty of high sea fishing may 
outweigh the local intei^t attadimg to the inshore industry * 

In 191** ccmadeiable emotion was caused among the Rmnih trawhng interests by a 
claim forunasd by Ru^ua to extend the width of her temn^ialr waters to ra 
The subject aro« in connection with the so-called White See, jOr* to speak more prec^yse- 
1 > the Barents Sea Fishenee; The trawhog banka extend, it seems, some lao puleato 
the north and west of the Kama penm^a which bordera tlm east side of the ea^nuoto 
the White Sea The Russians therefore argue that the proposed 12 mole limit would 
only very slightly reduce the available fishing area Ru^a claims tfee sea south of a 

^ Meanwhile an interdepartm^al committee lu» faeeh aanMnwted by the Bntiih Gevern 
ment to coiuMder if it la j^uciJeable or dmmble to «me»d Ibrfiihery lUirposeethe houm Of 
terntorial watem whether prohibkton or finther regrdatioa SbB to the methodi m thues 
of bca fishing are desirable more particularly in relation to ttawhi^ for hertang and to^mport 
Mtonlingly^ June 28 1912 
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line4£a9nKC^3i3Bd^ ta C^pe Kama as d. ^hiied sea, a elaim w^fatich it is cpn^a<le<j 
both itorway and^keat Bntauk have taeiUy aetiMiesoed ^ 

aa^goos c»ns*dei^ioiia js the atsHeontroverted ^ Hud&oa Bay 

irhkdi JS eiitafe^y surrouaded by Casadjaa tetntory Its eateaace like that of the 
WtetA Sea exceeds any width suggested {or the dosing of hays In principle there is no 
diiBMc»icei>etween Hudson Bay and the < 3 oB of St Z^wn[>ejO£e, V et it is held by ccatam 
authonttes that Hudson Bay l^e tl^ White Sea is a dosed sea No such claim has 
ever been made for the Gulf of St lAwnenat^ which na m a sundar position * 

The question of bays m oonnection with the masting terntonal waters practice was 
dedt with in the North Atlantic fishenea case by the Hague Court m jts award of Octo 
her 1910 The 4 hcee nule limit vm& conhrmed and bays were the subject of a 
rtcommendation to adopt m prmople the ten-mile width of the Nprvh Sea Fisheries 
convention * Tlic atrard is d^t with more fully below m connection with axbitratKm, 


V Tht Law gj the Aw 

The law <rf die air of late has frotn time to time occupaed the attentroa of Govern 
ments Under a Bntish Act (Aerial Navigation Act June 3 igil) for the purpose of 
protecting the pubhc agamst danger ’ the Government is empowered to forbid aerial 
navigation over certain areas according to circumstances or limit it to certain kinds of 
air craft These very wide powers are obviously capable of apphcation on such a scale 
as practically to amount to the assertion of absolute sovereignty over the wipenneam 
bent air of the whole of Bntish t6rntory 

Questions affecting mtemational law may arise out of any far reaching exerase of 
this daim Have foreign air »e^els a nght of innocent passage through the air, as thev 
have through the temtonal waters, <rf any state? It has been suggested that, following 
the anal<^ of the Sea, no state is entitled td chum sovereignty over a greater height than 
cannon range can command, that to assert a claim over the air ad^odum over any coun 
tr> IS as exaggerated as the now obsdfete claims over whde seas which were eventually 
whittled down to a margm oi sea foUowmg the trend of the adjacent coast 1 he Insti 
tnte of IstematKinai Law * at its Ghent meeting in 1906, declared the air free subject 
only to such r^ts as the necessities of self-preservation required This view seems 
to follow the analogy the rdation of the high sea to temtonal waters 

Mr H Broug^m Leech ( * The Jureqirudence of the Air/ Forint ghUy Retnrw 
Augdst ipJii) has made the fi^owing apt observations on the subject 


There is from one unTOrtant pouit erf view a marked difference between the open sea 
and supiatemtonal air An ordmary vessel on the open sea cannot damage persons or 
property on land a war vessd cannot do any such damage save oi ddiberate uitentioo. 
Furthermore coltiaon at sea cannot be productive of any injury to those on land. But any 
vessel traversing the wpra-temtonai air can do much mischtef to those on the earth beneath 
any accident to such vessels may result in wuious injury and accidents ansii^ either from 
coHtklon, storm <w the failure the machinery are not only mewe liable to happen but they 
may involve Injuries to third pattietr from the nsk of inflicting which eta going vessels are 
entirely free Therefore the jaoalogy between tlw open sea and the supra-terntonal atmos 


Prof Sir Erie Richards, in a lecture debvered at Qxfmrd (Oct 26)* on the sover 
agnty of the air, has exphesshd the oiHitum that the theory of the air beoig free had m 
fact never been acc^ed as a pnnmpk of Intematio!^ I^w It found no sui^Knt m 
any which ajvSd be drawn from the Laws of Natuma States he said 

'^miBtbelhe judges of the necessary sUfoguard they imposed ftw ttew protection 
** Tlnlr ptmciple of state soverel^y over the air was the only basis on which Interna 
tibnd law coidd safely rest ” 

Wfarch n 1911 

^ eontentiott tbu: Hudson Bay is by immeinonaJ iwage an open sea T W 

de Hudson,* Bawd Mikrua/ienel, ^ 

S« 7 . North Sea Fishenea’^ AW xxvm 409, * Temtwal Water*. ' 
4 SerB B lod IS "Peace ' 

• See nw»«, Ortimer a8, 191a 
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A si^^estion has been made and jseems to have <^t&nied noimde^lc si^pi^rt 
among French 3 unsts that there is a chstincUon between ireedom of the aar and freedom 
of passage through the air, that ali the progress and development of iviation resumes is 
freedom of passage and that there is no need to la> down any pfinapletis to freedom of 
the air m connection with aviation This however is a mere the^etical distinction 
and facts are settling the matter for themselves \s it is only when comparatively near 
to earth that the flight of aviators can be controlled b> any pokce, no ^ort seems as yet 
to have been made to impose regulations exceeding what it js priiOticaHy wit^iin their 
power to enforce \ ery senous matters will , neverti^less some day arise out of aviat«>a 
in time of peace The more important have beep suanmed up by Mr Leech as follows 

(a) Provision for the collection of customs dues and for the prevention of smuggling 

(b) ftevention of the landing of persons suffering from infectious diseases 

(c) Prevention of the importation of undesirable aliens 

(d) Prevention of the m-^pa^tion from airships and of the sketching and idiotographing 
of forts arsenals and Govermnent stores and buddings 

(e) bpecial precautions against the operations of anarchists bomb throwers, and other 
such persons and prevention of the importation of dynamite and other dangerous explosives 

The questions ansing out of the use of air vessels in time of war are still more senOus 
At the Hague Conference of 1890 the following declaration was adopted 

The Contracting Powers agree to prohibit for five years the dischatge of imojectfles 
and exfJosives from balloons or b> other new methods of a similar lature The present 
Declaration is only binding on the Contracting Powers in case of war between two or 
more of them It shall cease to be binding from the time when in a war between the Con 
tractmg Powers one of the belligerents is joined by a non Contracting Power 

Only Great Bntain did not ratify it but on expiry of five years it ceased to be 
operative At the Conference of 190^ however it was renewed tdl the close of the next 
Conference This time only Great Britain and the Lnited States, among the Great 
Powers ratified it and in fact ample use was made of aeroplanes for bomb dropping 
during the Turco Italian nar present, therefeu'e aviation m wartime is subject 
only to the general provisions of warfare as laid down by the Hague Military Conven- 
tions and such general principles of International Law as states choo^ to respect 

VI ArMtratton 

Those who regarded the new Arbitration treaties as heralding the ever wider adop- 
tion of judicial methods in the settlement of senous differences between states must 
have been disappointed by the course of recent events In February 1904 the Russo- 
Japanese war broke out, m tgo^, came the Franco-German crisis over the Morocco 
question, in 1907 began the Russian intervention m Persia, in 1910 came the French 
intervention in Morocco in 1911 a fresh Franco German crisis coupled with senous 
Anglo-German friction, in the same j ear began a war between Italy and Tuikey, and in 
iqi2 the Bsdkan war In none of these cases of violence potential or actual, wai any 
attempt at a solution of the difficulties by arbitration even su^ested by any Power 

This 18 not, however imputable to ill will towards arbitration on the part of Europe 
an Foreign Offices alone It would have been difficult to submit any of tiie cs£s^ in 
question to adjudication by a tnbunal for the apphcation of justice,*’ and no rules but 
those of justice have yet been devised for the deasion of cases between states Really 
dangerous difficulties with few exceptions have thus far involved considerations vdlich 
have no reference to the moral principles governing the private hfe of avihsed mankind 
Thus, It IS difficult to see how a court of arbitration coidd deal with a daim based on a 
preponderating interest, with the invasion of a neighbounng slate op the groumi that it 
was not property governed or with a claim to colonial temtory by a state which had 
too hftte against another which had m«re than it employ 

On the other hand, the cases vduch have been Irwd by the Hague Court have pro 
ilsnto removed causes of frktton pas^ and jposirtb^ as well as causes which m^t have 
been fanned Into greater importance by difficulties of direct settlement 
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Elmit CKsa^ have sow been ttied by dbeS&gue Cobrt smeerlts ereation in £8^ 

^ S. A. » Mexico (PIOUB Fnnds of CeWortaae) Award October 14 iy<« 
<>«»ti«ni3r» Bntaitt Italy t 'Vmeaend^ (Ciawte). Award Feb 92 1904, 

a <Wiaany France, Bntamn. (Jap House Tax) Award May 22, J90S< 

4 France » Great Bntain (Mu^t Dbows) Award August 8 1905 

5 FraiKC and Germany (Destat^rs at Casabtanca) Award May 22 1909 

^ Norway and Sweden (Mai^me Frontier) Att^rd October 33 1909 

7 <i^t Bntam o U S. A. (Atbsotfetc Fi^asnra) Awai^ Sept 7 igiau^ 

8 U S A* » Veneiuda S Co « Qaun) Award October 3 $ I9ipu. 

9 France tr Great Bntain (Arr^ of Savarkar) Award February 24 1911 
Italy 0 Peru (Can^ro Oaim) Award May 3 t^i 2 

If’ Russia t* Turw^ j(C 3 aim for Unpaid Interest) Aw^ November it 1913 

The case of the deserters of Casablanca tras one which, had the relations between 
Germany and Fnmce been good, wouldprobably never have arisen at all In the French 
army there in a “ foreign '' iised for C^nial service. Six pnvates belonging to it 
deserted and obtained passports from the German Consulate at Casablanca All six 
were supposed to be German subjects, but it turned out eventually that only two were 
Germans The deserters were arrested, m spite of some resistance on the part of persons 
m the service of the Coiuulate Hot words passed m the newspapers but the two Gov 
emments agreed to refer the matter to the Hague which gave its decision m favour of 
Frsuiceon grounds too obvious to require examination 

The case between Sweden and Norway turned on a frontier question which arose out 
of the sqparation of these two states It was decided m favour of Sweden without a 
murmur on the part of the Norwegians. 

The case of the North Atlantic Coast Fisheries® was the most important of the 
matttrs which have as yet been dealt with by the Hague Court not only on account of 
the gravity of the issue generally, but also on account of the different ddicate questions 
dealt with in the award. The case rdated to the respecaie British and Amencan rights 
m Newfountfiand waters under Art i of the Anglo-Amencan Convention of October 
20, 1818 This artide provided that the inhabitants of the United States should for 
evCT in comuum with Bntish subjects, have hberty to take fish of every kind on certain 
specified coasts of Newfoundland and that they should also for ever have liberty to drv 
and cure fidi in any of the unsettled bays, harbours and creeks on the specified parts of 
the southern shores of Newfoundland and Of the coast of Labrador but that so soon 


as any portion therein became settled, it would not be lawful for these Amencan fisher 
ra«i to dry <ur cure fish thereat without previous agreement for such purpose w ith the 
inhabitants, propnetors or possessors of the ground. The United States, on the other 
hand, renounced hberty to take, dry or cure fish on or within three marine miles of any 
of the Bntish Amencan <^>asts bays creeks or harbours not mi^uded w ithm the sj^ified 
liiUits Amencan fishermen, hpwever, had the nght to enter such bays and harbours 
tor the purpose of shelter or repairs, the purchase (d wood, and the obtaining of water, 
but they were to he under restncUons to prevent any abuse oi their pninleges 

DiSerences aro^ as to the scope and meaning of these provisions The United 
States aiHhonties {Hoteided ai^unst the Bntisb claim to deal in their reguktmns ^th 
the hours da:^ and seasons when fish may he tali^, with the methods means and imple 
ments used m fishing i^peraUpns etc There was also a difference of opinion as to the 
mode ni measunng the three marine miles off any <d the coasts, bays, or harbours 

relened to m this artide Then were also a numhex of suheiduiiy points. 

The award confirmed the Bptish daup to make such rqpdMuuis as were sppropnate 
or necessary for the protection and preservatioa cd the fidimaes mr desirable or necessary 
00 grounds o| puhhc order and momi^, provided they did not unnecessaiTly uitedere 
^dicry iiadf and were not so fcamed as to give m advantage to locd^over Amen- 
can l^i^nieii, any question as todm ressofi4hloai^<of apy R^uladoci was to be referred 
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to a commiBSioii of three expert speciabsts^r one to be deagsated by eadi of t 3 ie Parties 
and the third not to be a national of either Party said to be af^xaated by the Court ^ 

To enable the Governments to deal with an> difference of views between them before 
resorting to the Commission, the Court r^ommended o£ 5 ciaJ publication of any reguJU 
tions as to hours, days and seasons for takmg fish, as to methods, means and implements, 
etc two months before their coming mto operation to enable tlm United States Govern 
ment to raise any question as to their mconsistency with the treaty of in which 
case the Comnussion would decide on the difference On the question erf the mode of 
measuring the three marine miles the Court deaded that m case of bays, the thite 
marine miles should be measured from a straight hue drawn across the body of water at 
the place where it ceases to have the configuration and characteristics of a bay At all 
other places the three miles were to be measured following the smuosities of the coast 
It recommended, however, adoption of the method followed in the North Sea Fisheries 
Convention (May 8, 1882) of fixmg the line at the part of the bay nearest the entrance 
when the width does not exceed ten miles From the operation of this general proposi 
tion the award excepted a certain number of bays “ where tie configuration of the coast 
and the local chmatic conditions are such that foreign fishermen when within the 
geographic headlands, might reasonably and &<m 4 Jide believe themselves on the high 
seas, ’ and fixed for these certain pomts between which the line should be drawn 

The long and detailed award is full of mterestmg points connected with fishery 
methods terntonal waters and bays and will certainly have considerable influence in 
the treatment of similar matters m the future 

The Orinoco S S Co claim between the USA and Venezuela raised the question 
whether if an umpire exceeds h^ powders and bases his decision on errors of law and fact 
essentul to the issue the award is liable to revision The Court deaded that it was and 
proceeded to revise it accordingly — a precedent of the greatest moment 

The Sa\arkar case turned on the dehcate question of whether a fugitive under a 
criminal charge who had escaped from the ship on which he was being conveyed to his 
pi ice of trial (India) and had been arrested by the pohee of the country (France) to 
which he escaped and immediately handed over (m error) by that pohee to those in 
charge of him should not have been delivered ba^ to the Government of the state to 
which he had escaped and been dealt with under the Extradition treaty existing between 
the two stales concerned The Arbitrators decided that as there had been m the cir 
cumstances no atteinte a la souverainete ’ of the country to which the prisoner had 
escaped and all parties had acted in good faith and no disavowal of the surrender had 
been made known till two days later, after the departure of the vessel, the action of the 
local police though taken m error closed the inadent This deasion, based on considera 
lions outside the stnctly legal question mvolved marks the difference between arbitra 
tors who as such can disregard technical questions and a justiaary court, which has 
httle latitude when confronted with an unquestioned legal pnnaple such as the universal 
one that a fugitive who sets foot on foreign sod is beyond the junsdiction of the police of 
his country except by operation of a treaty of extradition The fact that the French 
Government made a claim shows that it had not waived its right Thouglt-it is evident 
that if France had declined to grant extradition (as she very possibly might) the 
bberation of Savarkar by the Bntish authonties might have mvolved difficulties, the 
precedent should be regarded as a compromise rather than a judici«l decision 

The Canevaro affair between the USA and Peru ar<^ out of a loan made to the 
Dictator Pierola in 1880 by semi Italian bankers The question tun ed on an ass^ 
ment involving no pnnciple of law of any general interest 

The Furco-Russian case related to mterest on an indemnity payable by Turkey 
to Russian claimants or their noxnmees which had be«a satisfied by mstahments after 
long intervening delays Ihe arbitrators whfle admitting the justice of tbe claim m 

The Court arointed Dr P P C Hwsk saentiffi: advwer to the Netherlaed F^ienes 
The other memb^ who have since been appointed are Dr Hugh Smith on behalf <rf tte 
L S A and the Hon Donald Monson Newfoundland Minister <rf Jurticc 
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pnndptej deaded against Russia on the ground that the Russian Government when 
a^xepting instalment never made any reserve a^ to interest 

A.S re^ds standing Arbitration Treaties the efforts made to meet the difficulty of 
embracing m any formulae all differences which may arise between the contracting 
states have rather tended to show where that difficultv really lies than to solve it \ 
number of treaties certainly, have been concluded m which all differences without 
distinction of character are made arbitrable The latest of these the Treaty of Novera 
ber 20, igog between Italy and the Netherlands, provides that 

The high Contracting Parties engage to submit to the Permanent Court of \rbitratinn 
established at the Hague by the Convention of July 29 1899 all differences of whatever 
character which may arise between them whw h they have not h^n able to solve by diplomatic 
methods, and tins shall appi\ also to diffenences arising out of facts prior to the concluMon 
of the prevent convention' * 

K early all the standing treaties hitherto concluded however except' national honour 
and vital interests ' from their operation It would appear as if few Governments 
vrere readv to take the responsibility of binding themselves to arbitrate wnthout a means 
of escape from the obligation The new treaties between Great Britain and the United 
States and the U nited States and France are no real exception m this respect Though 
they provide for investigation b> a preliminary pint commission of inquiry for all cases 
whatsoever they confine arbitration to claims of nght made by one against another 
under treaty or otherwise and justiciable m their nature by reason of being susceptible 
of decision by the application of the pnnciples of law or equity * (\rt i) This obvi 
oush excepts from arbitration all questions based on policy and not on grounds of legal 
nght which amounts for practical purposes to the adoption under another formuU of 
the vital interests * clause t nder the ordinary formula it is in the cliscrttion of 
either party to a dispute to desenbe the difference as involving a vital interest and 
It i*. the Tt remoy ed from the operitwn of the treat \ \n aggressor yiho has no equitable 
ba«is for an application to the Hague Court or any other tribunal of independent judges 
IS obvnousK not likeK to accept the jurisdiction of a court which would practically have 
no alternative but to find against him Thus in his ultimatum to Turkey (bept 26 
iQi i) the Marquis di ^an Giuhano took care to state that the issue between his country 
and Turkey constituted so far as Italy is concerned a vital interest of the very first 
order This was ev idently intended to enable his Government to meet anv suggestions 
as to arbitration ■with the reply that no great Powers had \ct agreed as between them to 
have recourse to arbitration where vital interests were concerned 

The Vnglo-Mnencan Treaty of Vrbilration of August t 101 1 is nevtrthtltss a most 
interesting new departure ui the effort to deal with vital interests by pac ific means 
though not by arbitration The treaty sets out by defining the scope of arbitral ion 
It does not hoyvever provide that arbitration even when applicabk shall forthwith 
come into operation but presentw^ a certain number of preliminary stages 

1 Request b> either party to submit any differences to a Joint Commission of Inquirv 

2 Power to either party to postpone the reference to the C wwmi'^ion for one ye ir from 
the date of the request to afford an opportunity for diplomatii dtscussion and adjustment 
of the imcstions in controversy if either party desires such postponement 

3 The appointment bv each party of three of thtir nationals to tiic Commission 

4 Holding of the inquiry followed bj a report upon the particular questions or inattt rs 
referred to it for the purpose of facibtating the solution of disputes by elucidating the fat is 
and to define the i^ues presented fay questions and also such recommendations and 
cooclustons aa mav be approfMvate 

5 If the difference persists the case becomes the subject of an agreement of refertnet to 
arbitiation which is to provide for the orgamaaiion of the tribunal define the scope of the 
powmsof the arbitrators and determine tm question or questions at issue 

The obvious object of the treaty ts to create a senes of steps calculated to divert 
att^tion from the issue to the method of settlement, and thus enable diplomacy to gam 

» Italy entered into a simtlarly an>embrarinff treaty with the Argentine Republic dunng 
the bat Conference (Sept 18 1907) Other unhtrtited treaties are m force between 

the Aigent^ Republic and Chile <1902) Denmark and the Netherlands U904) Denmark 
and Italy <1905) Demnark and Portugal U907) 
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time for a calm examination of the points involved The merit of the treaty Kes chiefly 
m the ingeruit> with which the procedure of conciliation and settlement is prolonged 
When the two Governments are equally desirous of a peaceful adjustment the treaty 
will be a means for the removal of any question whether arbitrable or not from 
being complicated b> controllers} on the part of an over aealous pubbc opinion 

A less ambitious but much improved edition of the existing ‘ common form ” of 
standing arbitration treaty is that which has been adopted by France and Denmark 
(Aug 0 iQn) This treat! provides as usual ( Art i)that 

Differences of a judicial character and more particularly those relatir^ to the mterpreta 
tion of treatw s existing between the two contracting parties which may anse between them 
and *hich it has not been possible to settle b> diplomacy shall be submitted to arbitration 
in the terms of the convention for the pacific settlement of international differences (Hague 
Oct 18 1907) provided they do not affect the vital interests independence or honour 
of cither of the contracting parties nor the interests of third Powers 

Art 2 hou ever provides the exception that Differences relating to the following 
matters shall be submitted to arbitration without the reservations mentioned in Art r 

1 Pecu man claims for damages w hen the principle of an indemnity has been admitted 

2 Contractual debts claimed from the Government of one of the parties by the Gov em 
ment of the other as due to its nationals 

3 Interpretation and application of conventional stipulations relating to commerce 
and navigation 

4 Interpretation and application of conventional stipulations relative to — Industrial 

propertv copv right posts and telegraphs. submarine cables &c 

In respect of class 4 the contracting parties have the right to defer submitting such cases 
to arbitration until after the national courts have decided finally on them 

This treat) also contains a clause providing that the arbitral court shall decide m 
case of difference what categorv a case belongs to 

Thus three new forms of arbitration treaties have been devised in the course of the 


last three or four years m the place of the old common form of treaty (1 e the Anglo 
French form of October 14 1003) The old form applies to differences of a jundical 
order or relating to the interpretation of treaties and excepts from its operation mat 
ters involving ‘ v ital interests or ‘ national honour That between France and 
Denmark ot August ion makes vital interests ’and national honour a part of the 
principle and excepting them from its operation makes arbitration obligatory without 
qualification in certain defined matters The Anglo French and Anglo- Amencan Treat 
les of August iqn go further and provide a paafic method though not arbitration for 
dealing wnth cases even involving vital interests and national honour, and that between 
Ital) and the Netherlands of November loog throws out the exception altogether 
The progress of experience has not confirmed the expectation current at the beginning 
of the present century that arbitration might become a substitute for war Only states 
between which no casus belli seems possible have thus far ventured to place all cases 
without exception wnthin the scope of compulsory arbitration and in the Turco-Italian 
and Balkan wars no reference to a court of arbitration could have dealt with the issues 


in\ ol ved except on pnnciples of treaty obligation and justice which would have necessan 
Iv condemned the aggressors Nevertheless arbitration removes from controversy all 
the smaller issues and under the influence of public opinion its scope is being gradually 
enlarged and the number of possible cases of conflict correspondingly reduced 

The following hter treaties of arbitration (renewals starred) have been added to the 
list given m the article on Peace in Ency Brit \ol vxi 


IQOQ 

Brazil t him 
Argentina Portugal 
Brazil Salvador 
Brazil Peru 
Italy Netherlands 
Brazil Sweden 
Greece Spain 


igio 

Cobta Rica Italy 


Auj^ 

3 

Aug 

27 

Sept 

3 

Nov 

5 

Nov 

21 

Dec 

J 4 

Dec 

r6 

Jan 

8 


Costa Rica Panama 
Brazil Haiti 

Brazil Dominican Republic 
Belgium Honduras 
Brazil Colombia 
•Austria Hungary Great 
Bntain 
Russia Spam 
Bra^oRussia 
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Ital^Spain 

Sept a 

*Bolivia Peru 

Mar 

31 

AlXentiiw France 

Sept 7 

Italy Sweden 

Apr 

30 

♦Afgentma Chile 

Sept 13 

Argentina Ecuador 

July 

16 

Austria Hungary Brazil 

Oct 19 

Argentina Venezuela 

July 

24 

Italy Russia 

Oct 27 

^United States France 

Aug 

3 

Belmum Italy 

Nov 18 

United States Great Britain 

Aug 

3 

Itah Norway 

Dec 4 

‘Denmark France 

Aug 

9 

IQII 


Brazil Denmark 

Nov 

27 

Brazil Ufuguav 

Jan 13 

7072 



Brazil Paraguay 

Feb 24 

Aigentina Colombia 

Jan 

20 


VII Restnchons on JJ ar 

The next best condition of things to avoiding v> ar is to restrict its area and effects 
when it unfortunately break out to the nummum consistent with its object Such a 
restnrtion was one of the features of the Turco Italian war Thus simultaneously vt ilh 
the despatch of the ultimatum to Constantinople the Marquis di San Gmhano despatched 
a note to the Italian Legations and Consulates m the Balkan States — of uhich the 
following passage is significant 

The Italian Government is determined to settle the Tnpoli question in con 
formtt> with the interests and dignitv of Italy but whatever the means she ma> have to 
employ in order to secure this end the basis of her policy will continue to be the maintenam ( 
of the temtonal status quo m the Balkan Peninsula and the consolidation of European 
Turkey Not only therefore does the Royal Go\ eminent not wish to encourage any 
movement against Turkey in the Balkan Peninsula but it is firmly resolved to redouble its 
efforts to prevent particularH at this moment anything of the kind happening and if any 
hopes or illusions have been formed or are likely to be formed m that sense they must be 
dispelled immediately and you will suit your conduct and language to these ends directly 
the opportumty presents itself to do so 

At the beginningof the war Italy also declared her intention not to land any troops 
in any part of the Ottoman Empire except Tripoli and Cyrenaica The extinction of the 
lights along the Adriatic Mediterranean and Red Sea coasts of Turkey nevertheless 
b^ame a very senous matter Italy s undertaking not to carry operations of war be 
yond the coast of tbe territory in qu^tion did not overcome the difficulty inasmuch as 
it was to be presumed that she would only so bind herself provided Turkey entered into 
an engagement not to invaxle her Red Sea possessions Nor did she restrict htrscif 
absolutely m accordance with her engagements but later on landed troops on Greek 
islands and threatened and in certain ca'ies fired upon different cities on the coast of 
Asia Minor though she explained that tfus was solely for the purpose of destroy mg T urk 
ish war vessels which might otherwise have attacked Italian merchant ships 

The neutralization of the Red Sea was also mooted in the course of the war and m 
deed the reason which led to the neutralization of the Suez Canal seems to be almost as 
strongly in favour of the Red Sea as a more or less narrow highway of navigation being 
assimilated to it Tbe inconvenience of the extinction of lights on the Turkish coast 
brought tbe need of such neutralization home to the shipping interests using the canal 

Inadentally it may be mentioned that neutralized as the canal is it is still iegallv 
on Turkish soil as was admitted m the Kaissan ’ incident at the beginning of the 
war The vessel m question was conveying troops to replace others m the Y emen whose 
terms of service had expired It was considered as not affected by the twenty four hours 
rule imposed by Art 4 of the Suez Canal Convention and allowed to remain at Port 
Said under cover of the canal bein^ a part of Turkey as well as neutralized 

rm Tke MaleckaCase 

Of isolated international madents the only truly interesting one of late years has 
been that of the arrest in Poland of Miss Malecka, which once more raised the vexed 
question of mixed nationalities 'Hus lady was Russian by descent under Russian law 
and British by reason of her birth in England under British law She was arrested early 
in xpn a charge of abetbng a political conspiracy and seemed exposed to being dc 
tain^ in pnson without trial for an indefinite time But owing to pressure from the 
Bntn^ govenunent she at last put on tnal at Warsaw, and on May xo, 19x2 was 
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foiuid guilty and sentenced to four years penal servitude to be followed b> exile to 
Sibcna for life So far as the law was concerned the Russian Government was actmg 
within its international nghts but distrust of the Russian law and procedure and 
especially of the Russian pumshments to which this Englishwoman was exposed, excited 
Bntish public feeling The Russian Government wisely found a means of letting the 
lady return to England On June loth as the result of a petition to the Tsar she was 
released on the terms that ^e should not again set foot in Rus^a The case showed m 
deed the desirability of assimilating the laws of diSerent slates on nationahties Assinn 
lation, howe\er would mean m the case of English law the surrender of time honoured 
principles in favour of foreign pnnciples which if more logical are less elastic and might 
not be suited to the varied conditions of a wide spread empire 

Among recent literature bearing on the subject of this article the followup books may 
be mentioned — Higgins Hague Peace Conference (London, 1909) and H ar and the Private 
Ciii^n (London 1912) James B Scott Hague Peace Conferences {2 vols Baltimore 1909) 
Oppenheim I nternattonal Law {2 vols 2nd edition London 1912) George C Wil'>on Inter 
national Law (St Paul Minn 1910) F E Smith and J Wylie International Law (London 
igir) Alvarez Le droU international dmertcatn (Pans 1910) and Codification du droit 
international (Pans 1912) Bray British Rights at Sea under the Declaration of London (Lon 
don 1911) T G Bowles Sea Law and Sea Power (London 1910) Cohen Declaralton of 
London (London 1911) Bentwich Declaration of London (London 1911) Lemonon Con 
ference navale de Londres (Pans 1 909) Reventlow Grossbritannien Deutschland und dm 
Londoner Conferen^ (Berlin iQil) Niemejer Seehrugsrechi nock der Londoner Declaration 
(Berlin J910) Catellani La dtchtara^ione dt Londra (Padoxa 1912) Wehberg Capture in 
War on Land and Sea (trans London 1911) Cms Cargoes and Cruisers Britain s nghts at 
sea (London 1911) Batv Britain and Sea Law (London 1911) P Muller Hevmer Der 
Panamakanal (Berlin 1909) Lord Ch Beresford 1 he Betrayal (London 1912) Norm in 
The Great Illusion (London 1910; Barela v Turco Italian War and its ProbI ms 
(London 1912) Hazeltine Law of The 4 ir (London 1911) (Thomas Barclay) 

INTERNATIONAL FINANCE AND ECONOHIGS^ 

The four vears 1909-12 constituted a period of rapidly increasing prosperity through 
out the world from a finanaal point of view and in every respect were the antithesis 
^ of the years from 189^ to 1896 Fully to appreciate the conditions it is 
good cndH essential to recollect those of the former period In the nineties the world 
suffered from a general breakdown of cre^t which brought bankruptcy and 
disaster to many countnes The tour years since 1909 have been a penod ot unbounded 
confidence and good credit bnngmg expansion and progress to almost every 
nation In the mneties prices of commodities fell to figures not previously recorded 
in modern times, m recent years they have nsen to a level not witnessed for nearly 
30 years In the mneties employment was scarce more espeaally m the young and 
food producing countnes m recent years employment has become plentiful both m 
the young and in the old countries and wages have advanced in mc«t countnes to 
rates not previously reached In the mneties the fall in pnees of commodities had a 
specially detrimental effect upon the welfare of the food producing countnes, while 
the industnal or manufacturing countnes and districts denved much benefit from the 
low cost of food and matenal In recent years the nse in prices of commoditi^ has 
brought renewed prosperity to persons engaged in agnculture throughout the world 
and while the advance in the ca»t of living has hi some degree dimimshed the con 
summg power of those eng^ed m the manufacturing industnes the conditions have 
been beneficent for the world in general and much more eqmtable for all sections, the 
creditor and manufactunt^ countnes havmg enjoyed a high degree of prospenty m 
company with, and not at the expense of, the debtor and mainly agncultural lands 
The penod has been marked by a great deal of labour unrest This unrest occurred 
in the mining manufactunng and distributing industn^ m which the cost of bvmg 
had nsen much more rapidly than the rate of wages m comparison with the previous 
abnormal penod of low cost of living The re adjustment of wages and the advances 
in pnees of manufactured goods and of minerals that have now taken place have agam 
* See £ JB x et seg ( Finance ) and artjcies enumerated m Index VoL p 89^ 
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givai the manufacturing countries a fair participation m the general prosperity It i 
apparent hoover that the prospeniy of the Ja^t four years has been felt mainly b> 
^ the agr«:ultural countnes and districts which have gained advantage from 

the recovery m prices of foodstuffs and of raw material and which suffered 
so seriously in the nineties from the low pnees which then prevailed The 
influence exercised upon the econonuc welfare of the wage earners of Great Bntam 
by the movements in pnees and m wage* and by the vanations in the volume of em 
plovment is apparent from a contrast of the Board of Trade mdex numbers of prices 
wages and employment respectively first in the four years of good credit throughout 
the world which culminated m 1S91 next in the four years of bad credit from 1803 
to 1896 and hnalH m the past four years This is shown m Table I 


Table I British Board of Trade Index Numbers 



i Prices of ' 
CommodiLitv 

Rate of 
Wa^es 

Employ 

meni 

Good Credit period — 




1 888 

102 7 

84 7 

98 3 

1889 

104 0 

87 5 

100 4 

1890 1 

104 0 

90 3 

roo 4 

1891 ' 

107 4 

91 5 

99 0 

Av erage 4 years 

104 5 

88 5 

99 5 

Bad C redit penod — 




*893 

100 0 

90 I 

94 6 

1894 

94 3 

89 5 

95 I 

1895 

1 91 0 

89 I 

96 4 

1896 

' 88 ^ 

89 9 

1 99 1 

\\ eragp 4 years 

93 3 

89 6 

96 ^ 

Good Credit penod — 




1909 I 

' 104 0 ! 

100 0 

n 6 

IQIO 1 

j 108 7 

100 

97 3 

1911 1 

1 109 3 

1 100 ^ 

1 99 3 

1912 (approx ) 

1 114 0 

i - — 

103 0 

1 ICO 0 

Average 4 years 

109 0 

100 9 

97 


It would take us too far here to describe in dn> detail the various causes of the 
greatly increased activity of trade the relatively high cost of living the labour unrest 
and the advances m wages throughout the world in the last four \ears 
But m the mam these things as well as the great volume of emigration 
from Europe to the New World result from a single cause viz the high 
condition of credit in the young and food producing countries and the great sum o) 
capital which the lending countnes have consequently supplied to them This high 
condition of credit has partly arisen from the world s great output of gold from the ac 
cumulation of gold and from the encouragement which large stocks of gold have given 
to the free investment of capital wherever it could be profitably emplojed 

To realise the importance of these things it is ^ain necessary to recollect the adverse 
conditions in the nineties when the credit of the young countnes was at a low ebb and 
^ the borrowing states could not secure the capital needed for their develop 
ment At that time with bad credit and very low prices of foodstuffs 
and raw matenaJ gold accumulated in the Banks of England France 
and Germany notwithstanding the world's small production of gold in the past four 
yean of good credit gold has accumulated m the voung or borrowing countnes and 
not in the old 01 lending states and this has materially assisted the movement of capital 
from tile old to the young countries ‘This will be apparent from a contrast, first of the 
stocks erf in the Banks of England of France and of Germany in 1S96 in comparison 
wiUi iS92,4Utd second of the srfocks of gold m these three institutions in 1912 in com- 
panum with This is diown m Tabk II 
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Table II Siocki of Gold m Lending CouniTies 
a Bad Credit Period 



June 30 1896 

] June 30 1892 , 

Increase 

Batik of England 

Bank of France 

Bank of Germane 

1 ^ 

49 _ooooo 

81 800 000 

43 boo 000 

i 1 1 

1 27 800 000 

1 63 500 000 1 

40 700000 

i 

I 400 ooo 
-i-i8 300 000 

4- - 900 000 

Total 

1 174600000 

132 000 000 ' 

4-4- 600 000 

b Good Credit Period igo8-i2 


June 30 IQ 1 2 

1 June 30 1908 ' 

Increase 

Bank of England , 

Bank of F ranee 

Bank of Germanv ^ 

1 ^ 

1 41 100 000 

1 130500000 

61 400 000 

£ 

39 400 000 1 
126100000 

51 600 000 I 

£ 

+ I 7WOOO 

4- 4 400 000 

1 4- 9 800 000 

Total 

233 000 000 

' 217 lOOOOO 

j +15900000 


' Indudt-b about £17 000 000 of sil\t.r 

The comparison becomes the more striking vvhtn supplemented bv a statement 
(Table of the world s gold productions in 1893-96 and in 1909-12 respectively 


1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 


Table III World s Gold Productions in i8g3~g6 and igog~i2 
Bad Credit Period CxkkI Credit Penod 


32 600 000 
37 200 000 

40 800 000 

41 500 000 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 (approx ) 


i 


93 400 000 

96 200 000 

97 300000 
100 000000 


Total 4 years 152 loo 000 


Total 4 years 386 900 000 


It will be noticed that whereas in 1893-96 the world s production of gold was only 
£132000000 and the accumulation of gold m the three principal lending countries 
was £42 000000 in the past four years m which the world s production of gold has 
been £38/ 000 000 the accumulation of gold m these countries came to less than £16 
000 000 It IS unnecessary to make similar comparisons as to the duet borrowing 
countries m the two periods it suffices to state that whereas m the period of bad credit 
they held little or no gold at the end of ipi they possessed enormous stocks 

Some notion of the immense sums of gold accumulated by the chief borrowing 
countries m comparison with the amounts held m 1S96 may be obtained from Table IV 


Table IV Goid Held by Debtor Countries in i8g6 and igi^ 


1 

June J9I- 

June 1896 

Expansion 

1 

1 

Argentina (Conversion Office) 

£ 

42 767 000 

£ j 

Nil 

£ 

+ 42 767 000 

\ustna Hungary (Bank of) 

51 586 000 

22 880000 

1 + 28 706 000 

Brazil 1 Conversion Office) ! 

! 22 950 000 

Nil 

+ 22 950 000 

Canada I 

28012000 


+ 24597000 

India 

22 253 000 

+ 22253000 

Japan 

23 128 000 

9 093 000 

+ 14035000 

Russia (Imperial Bank of) ' 

151782000 

80 400 000 D»e % 

+ 71 38. 000 

U S of America (Treasury) 

247 652 000 

29 573 000 

+218 079000 

Italy (Hank of) 

40 976 000 

12 116000 

+ 28860000 

Total 

631 106 000 

157477000 

+473 629,000 
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With such iai^e stocks of gold m the borrowing countries and with the activit\ 
trade which the good credit has created there is no nervousness concerning the 
abihty of the borrowing countnes to meet their engagements and the 
investment of capital by the older in the younger countries is on a great 
scale Indeed, from one end of the woVld to the other great works of 
public utility are under construction with borrowed capital and consumption has 
reached a very high level per head of population The amounts of capital publicly 
raised in London Pans, Berhn and New Voric m 1909-12 are shown in Table V 


Table V Public Issues of Capital igoQ~i2 



1912 

I9II 

1910 

1909 

London (a) 

Pans (b) 

Berlin (c) 

New York (d) 

£ 

211 637 000 
203 680 000 
176 000 ooox 
464 802 000 j 

£ 

196 216 000 

1 87 840 000 
173 300 000 
358 769 000 

£ 

232 143 000 
2'’4 440 000 
169300000 
313 143000 

£ 

213 ojg 000 
170 760 000 
243 400 000 
346 834 000 

Total 

1 1 056 1 19 000 

916 125 000 

939 026 000 

974 093 000 


(a) From The StcUist lb) From the Momleur des Inter ts Mate lels (c ) From the 
Frankfurter Zettung (d) Railroad &. Industnal Corporations from the \ej} )tork Journal 
of Commerce \ Approximate 


The aggregate sum, £i 056 000 000 of new capital raised by public issues in the 
four leading money markets of the world m igi is b\ far the largest ever publicl> 
subsenbed m one year and indicates the feehng of confidence and the spirit of enter 
prise which ammate mvestors everywhere Indeed at no time has capital shown 
greater mobihty From all quarters of the world demands for capital have been 
readily responded to by the capitalists of England of France and of Germanv More 
over although the American people have borrowed from Europe a good deal of capital 
on the one hand they have on the other invested considerable sums in Mexico and in 
Central and South Amenca The greatness of the sums of capital supplied b> Great 
Britain alone m the last four >ears to vanous countnes will be apparent from Tabic \ 1 
taken from the StaUst 


Table VI Great Britain s Capital Subscriptions igoQ-12 



1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

United Kingdom 

£ 

52 122 000 

£ 

32 244000 

£ 

43 089 000 

£ 

30 691 000 

Canada 

37 469000 

36 793 000 

33 040 000 

37 68/ 000 

Australasia 

13444000 

3 642 000 

10 180 ono 

12 015 000 

Africa 

6 553 000 

12 409 000 

12 9^0 000 

14 340 000 

India and Ce>lon 

3 896000 

5 278 ogo 

14 676 000 

15 88;) 000 

Other Bntish Colonies and Posses- 
sions 

2 618 000 

2 810000 

12 562 000 

5 069 000 

Total Bntish Colonies 

63 980 000 

60932 000 

83 408 000 

84 996 000 

Umted States 

23 005000 

20 782 000 

31 545000 

21 778 000 

Argentina 

15665000 

15452000 

16595000 

23 987 000 

Brazil 

13343000 ; 

19 314000 

10 989 000 

7 498 000 

Chile 

3912 000 1 

8 271 000 

4 685 000 

4 159 000 

Mexico 

2 819 000 1 

3304000 i 

4 946 000 

! 9 no 000 

Rus»a 

12 681 000 

6082000 : 

3937000 

9 672 000 

China 

8 845000 

I 555 000 I 

6329000 

1 196000 

Other Foreign Countrws 

3231 000 

sMoooo 1 

32 000 

4 231 000 

t2 134000 

22400000 

26 5S8 000 

15 781 000 

Gtaiid Total 

1 211 737 000 

196216000 

232 143 000 

213 099000 
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K large part of the capital subscribed in recent yeatb has been for new railway 
construction m Canada Argentina, Brazil and Russia and the completed mileage of 
new railways m the decade ended m 1915 will teach a greater total than 
has been attained since the eighties and will be neariy twice as great as 
completed in the mneties Thu* railway construction is opemng up to 
settlement vast areas of virgin land, and, in conjunction with the renewed profitableness 
of the farming industry throughout the world is the mam cause of the great volume of 
emigration from the old to the new countnes The number of immigrants into the 
United States, Canada Argentina and Brazil m the last four yearn has been unpre- 
cedented and all the preliminary preparations have been made for bnnging into cul 
tivatiOB the additional land upon which to produce the food and raw matenal needed 
by a population growing in numbers, in wealth and in consummg power Among the 
great reproductive and costly works now almost completed are the Panama Canal 
and the Canadian Transcontinental Railwaj The prosperity of Austraha in con- 
sequence of good seasons and the high pnees of wool and of mutton has caused immi 
gration to be resumed on a large scale after practical suspension for over 15 years and 
IS causing preparations for opemng up the whole of the txmtment from north to south 
and east to west by great transcontinental systems of railways 

Indeed from one end of the world to the other there has been movement, progress 
and prosperity, and production and consumption have been unprecedented both 
actually and in proportion to population In this movement the East 
CMaa ° participated in common with the West Probably the greatest smgle 

event of the period has been the revolution m Cbind in 1911, which caused 
the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty and the conversion of the country to a modern 
system of Government and to Western ideas of education and of progress This event 
IS as yet too recent for its real mfiuence to be appreciated or felt But the re awakemng 
of China following upon that of Japan is expected to modify profoundly the course of 
history both politically and economically One of its first effects has been the willing 
ness of foreign nations in general and of Great Britain m particular to supply China 
with the capital needed for her development Throughout 1912 negotiations were 
in progress for a loan of jf6o 000 000 to China by the Six Powers especially mterested 
in the country pohticaJIy or commercially and at the dose of the year arrangements 
were practically concluded for a loan of £2^, 000 000 Dunng the negotiations a loan 
of 1 10 000 000 was placed in London with the firm of Birch Cnsp & Co by China, 
against the wish of the British Government, which was only partially earned out 
The prospenty of India in consequence of good crops favourable pnees of commo 
dities, and a high state of credit also calls for notice, especially as this prospenty has 
brought about a great expansion both m the export and import trade 
Ex^sien a country and caused the import of no le«is than £27 000000 of gold 

m the 12 months to March 31 1912 The amount of gold absorbed 
by India since 1900 is mdeed so remarkable and of such wide economic importance 
that the annual figures (years ending March 31st) are worth setting out m detail together 
with those for the total worlds gold production In 1 009 -10 the worlds gold- 
production being ;(,93,ooo 000 the net value of gold imported and produced m India was 
£17000000 in 1910-11 the corresponding figures were world £96,000000 India 
£18000000, in 1911-12 world £97000000, India £27000000, 1912 (six months) 
world It;© 000 000, India £13 000 000 The total for 3^ years comes to, world produc- 
£336,000,000 India consumption £75 000 000 

But for this great absorption of gold by India, representing 27 per cent of the 
world s gold production in the 18 months up to September 1912 trade would probablv 
have become even more active and pnees of commodities would have nsen to still 
higher levels The prospenty of India has brought about a great demand for silver 
rupees and after an mterval of five years the India Government has again had to 
purchase a large quantity of silver for coinage ^ Up to middle of December 1912 these 
»The secrecy with which this operation had to be conducted to aioid a nse m the pnee 
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purdiases of siivff had reached £7 000,000, and for the whole of the fiscal year ending 
March 31 1913 they were expected to reach £10 000 000 These purchases of silver 
were operating already to reduce the atnount of gold imported into the country and if 
as anticipated India were to buy foreign goods in 1913 as freely as was indicated by the 
orders m existence at the end of 191 2 the quantity of gold that woidd be sent to that 
countr> in 1913 might well fall to more moderate proportions a factor which would 
tend to prevent monetary stringency m the world s money markets 

The activity <rf trade throughout the world m recent jears did not extend to the 
Umted States in any marked degiee until igi2 This was due to consumption in 
creasing and trade improving after the 1907 banking crisis faster than 
to 4aicri„ffr econoimc conditions warranted to an excessive speculation m Western 
farm lands in 1909-10 which caused a temporary lock up of banking 
resources and to relatively poor crops In 1912 however the American crops of every 
kind and descnption proved superabundant, and far more than sufficient to meet the 
needs of the Amencan people and as the world s consumption is on a great scale no 
difficulty has been experienced m disposing of the surplus production to other lands 
At the close of 191 2 conditions m the Umted States appeared to be unusually sound 
Indeed confidence regarding the continuance of international prosperity was in some 
meagre due to the excellent position on the \mencan side of the Atlantic The con 
sequences of the lock up of Ajmencan bankmg funds in farm mortgages in 1910 would 
have been much more smous than they were but for the activity of international trade 
and the abihty of the Amencan people to sell manufactured goods freely m the world s 
markets. The course of trade m recent years m the Umted States has been extreme 
depression in 1908 following upon the bankmg crisis of 1907 a great recovery in 1Q09 
a halting tendency m 1910 and igir, and another great expansion m 1912 after it 
became evident that the crops would be unusually abundant In brief the United 
States had not up to 1912 played any great part m bringing about the actmt> m 
international trade (apart from an increased demand for foodstuffs in consequence of 
short crops) but it was expected to be a factor of real importance in the crop season 
of 1012-13 both m supplymg other countries with food and raw matenal and in pur 
chainin g manufactured goods m return. 

The great flow of capital m recent years to the borrowing states has stimulated 
production and consumption from one end of the world to the other All countries 
Bffggfg produce commodities needed directly or indirectly by all other states 
cr^dH «« and when credit is good everyone can produce the things required m what 

mmmenx, gyet part of the world they are produced Hence in the period of good 
credit under consideration the volume of international trade has grown by leaps and 
bounds. To deal with the foreign trade of the whole world would be beyond the 
limits possible to the present survey But the figures for Great Britain w ill indicate 
the remarkable expansion in mtematioiial trade m recent years the immense effect 
which periods of good and bad credit have upon international commerce and the 
influence of the period of good credit upon foreign trade so far as that country is con 
cemed The values of British trade m typical years in which the credit of the younger 
or borrowing nauons was good or bad are set out in Table VII 

In considering the growth of British imports and of the trade balance account has 
to be taken of the rapidly mcreasmg income of Great Britain from interest on capital 
Foniga fnirfr pl^ced abroad from shipping and from services rendered to other nations 
of Qrtai by Bntish bankers brokers, insurance offices and others It is computed 
that the mcome from these sources is now upwards of £$00 000 000 per 
annum. An excess of imports over exports of £146000000 for 1912 confirms the 
of edver led to the coistract {^ced by the Indiau Counal mth Messrs &iniuel Mon 
tagu & Co and one result was a curious parliamentary incident Sir Stuart Samuel the 
UberaIMP , was a partner m the firm atm it was contended that he had vacated his seat 
by mabng a profit out of a government contract The question was investigated by a 
select omimlttee which was unable to decide it and recommended its reference to the Pnvy 
Council and no condusion had been arrived at when 1912 ended 
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Table t II Trade of Great Britain (tn Milhons of f s) 


7S 



Condition 
of Credit 
of BcHTOwing 
States 

Net 

Imports 

Exports of 
British 
Goods 

BaUnce 
of Imports 
over Exports 



£ 

£ 

£ 

1872 

Good 

297 

256 

41 

1877 

Bad 

341 ' 

199 

142 

1887 

Good 

303 

--2 

81 

1894 

Bad 

3 oO 

216 

134 

1903 

Hi 

474 

287 

187 

1911 

Goad 

578 

449 

129 

1912 

Good 

t 633 

487 

146 


*Great Britain s abilit> to lend was interfered with bv South African War 


evidence that about £160 000 000 of British capital was supplied to Indian Colonial 
and foreign countries during that >ear In the last ro years Great Britain has supplied 
other lands with about 200000000 of nei\ capital and the large growth of £1^9 
000 000 in British imports since 1903 arises as to about two thirds from the growth in 
the income of the country from interest and services and as to only one third from the 
expansion m exports On the other hand the expansion of £'’00 000 000 in the exports 
of British goods m 1912 con^arcd with 189^ was mainly brought about b> the large 
additional sums of capital supplied by Great Britain to other lands In brief by 
lending capital freely abroad Great Britain has given the outside world about £160 
000 000 a year additional spending power a sum which has passed from hand to hand 
and from country to country expanding consumption and production wherever the 
influence of the credits was felt until fmall> the credits were settled bv exports of goods 
to those persons and to those countries which desired to purchase British goods 
A topical instance may be given of the effect of these great investments of capital 
In the last five years Great Britain has supplied Canada publicly with £176000000 
of capital and privateh with a considerable sum m addition The total 
amounts are calculated to average about £40000000 a year \ growth 
of between four and nve per cent per annum in the population of the 
country a probable expansion of nearly 100 per cent m the country s railway mileage 
in the decade to 191^ and a several fold expansion in the agricultural output in the 
last ten vears show elearh the effect of these great loans of capital upon the internal 
trade of Canada The effect upon her foreign trade has been equally remarkable 

(see Table VIII) In the year ending August 1903 when Great Britain supphed 
Canada with but a small quantity of capital the imports into the country were worth 
only £48000000 but m the year ending August 1012 they were valued at no less 
than £121000000 In this period (1Q03-12) the exports from Canada only grew 
from £46 000000 to £66000000 Thus an expansion of £73 000000 in imports was 
attended by a growth of only £20 000,000 m exports the b^ance of £53 000 ooo being 
paid for by capital borrowed from abroad and wealth taken into the country by im 
migrants The greater portion of this sum was met by the large investment of about 
£40 000 000 of British capital ift Canada in 19x2 in companson with a relatively small 
sum in 1903 


Table Vm Trade of Canada 

— 12 months to August jlst 

(In Mdhons of £ s) 


1911-12 

1902-3 

Inc 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports for consumption 

121 

48 

+ 73 

Exports of Canadian produce 

66 

46 

4-20 

Excess of imports. 

55 

2 

+53 

Gold net imports 

I 

2 

— I 

Excess of imports 

56 

4 

+53 
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The experience of Canada is the same as that of other countries supplied with large 
amounts of capital from abroad Although the expansion in the exports of goods 
from Great Britain to Canada has not correspcmded to the great amounts of capital 
supphed by British investors to that country, the capital invested has brought an 
increased demand from other countnes for Bntish goods and the generous credits 
granted to Canada have been settled by the expansion in the exports of goods by 
Great Britain to the world in genera! 

In brief the great loans of capital by the lending countnes in the last few years of 
good credit have brought about an expansion of trade m all the countnes which produce 
things needed by other nations 

The spirit of enterprise which has been so marked m the last three or four years 
has m some measure been fostered and Stimulated by the international political situa 
tion in Europe, and by the fear Uiat the building of a great navy by Ger- 
many and the corresponding increase in the Bntish navy might ultimately 
lead to a conflict ^tween these powers Furthermore, the Moroccan 
difficult> between France and Germany which became acute m 1911, the seizure of 
Tnpoh by Italv and later the attack upon Turkey by all the Balkan States with the 
exception of Rumania created intermittent feelings of anxiety lest a European con 
diet should become mevitable It is true that these difficulties were settled one after 
the other that Germany withdrew all claims upon Morocco on receipt of compensa 
tion in the French Congo, that Italy and Turkey arranged peace that the relations 
between Germany and England steadily improved throughout 1912, and that the rapid 
success of the Balkan Allies simphfied one part at all events of the problem m the 
east of Europe nevertheless these events caused investors to place capital outside of 
Europe to an unprecedented extent At the end of 1912 additional anxietj was caused 
by Servia s claim not only to all the temtory forming part of CHd Serna but also to 
Mbania a claim which caused preparations for war and the mobilisation of a great 
arm> by Austria There was, mdeed for a time m November and December serious 
un^siness lest a peaceful solution of the situation as between the Great Powers them 
selves should not be found Much was done to dispel these fears at the end of the 
year by the prospect of a general agreement to create an open port on the coast of 
Albama, to construct a raHway from Servia to the sea under the guarantee of the 
Powers and to up an autonamous Albaai<» The immediate consequ».rt(.e e\i.n 
while the conclusion of peace between Turkey and the allies was still uncertain was 
a renewed feeling of coiifideiice m the stability of the European situation and in tht 
strength of European securities, but on balance the pnees of European securities showed 
a senous decline, owing to the desire of investors to purchase stocks not likel> to be 
affected b> the political comphcations m Europe 

Another influence affecting the security market has been the desire to dispose of 
low interest stocks and to transfer the capital to sccunties giving a higher return In 
fact, the fa^on m securities m the last few years of good credit has been 
BUiiet of as one would expect the exact opposite of that in a penod of bad credit 
^ nmeties, when the credit of the young countnes was at a low ebb 
BocurtOeB* and capital accumulated m the older countnes the demand was almost 
exclusively for safe stocks and no thought was paid to the rate of interest 
so long as the stocks were considered secure In the recent penod of good credit 
stocks possessing ** chances ' have been much sought for and little or no attention 
has been paid to the security of the stocks provided there was the prospect of increased 
dividends and the possibility of a substantial increase m the market value of the se 
cunty The result of this fashion has been that speculative secuntws upon which 
the ^vidends were increasing have been u great demand, while stocks and bonds 
upon which the dividen<hi were stationary — whether shar^ of pubUc companies, or 
tl^ ohUgations of governments — have been out of favour A companson of the 
pnees of secunties m i^nous countnes shows that the change of fashion has been 
umversal, the securities sought after being those upon which dividends were increasing 
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or were hkely to increase while the securities paying fixed rates mt^est or steady 
rates of dividends have been tgnpred This condition of mind caused a boom m rubber 
secunties m 1910, when over £21^000,000 of capital was raised m the London market 
for new rubber companies, and when prices of rubber shares rose to high figures in 
consequence of actual or antiapated dividends. It also created a great demand for 
securities of oil shippmg and other compames shares, where the profits have expanded 
rapidly m consequence of the trade activity In Table IX the pnces of a number of 
securities quoted on the London Stock Exchange at the end of 1912 are contrasted 
with those at the end of 1908 The changes show dearly the demand for secunties 
giving relatively high rates of interest or increased rates of dividend in comparison 
with secunties where the rates of interest and dividend have been low or stationary 
The prices of securities at the end of September 1912 are added to show the fall in 
stocks in the last three months of 1912 m consequence of the Balkan cnsis 


Table IX Courses of Prtces on the London Stock Exchange 



1908 

Dec 31 

1912 1 

Sept 30 j 

1 

Dec 28 

Rise 
or fall 

1 (4 years) 

Consols 2 \° 

84A 1 

74 

75 

- 9 * 

India 3I i 

98! 

9 U 

9 t 

- 7I 

Canada 3I % 

99 

96 

1 96 

- 3 

New South Wales 3I % 

100 

95 

96 

- 4 

Brazilian 4 <, 1889 

80 

86i 

83 i 

+ 3 i 

Egyptian Unified 

102 

1005 

99 

- 3 

Italian Rentes 

ro3| 

96 

97 

- 

Japanese 4 0 1899 

84I 

83* 

84 

S 

Portuguese 3 “0 s 

6of 

65 

65 

+ 4 ^ 

Russian 4 1889 1 

84 f 

93 

91 

- 6i 

Spanish 4 

96 

92 

90 

- 6 

Turkish Unified 

1 

89 1 

j 86 

j -6i 

Great Western Ry Ord 1 

124 i 

ri6i 1 

117I 

- 6 i 

L & North Western Ord 

^33 

133^ 

133 


L Bnghton & S Coast Defd 

86i 

93 

94 

4 - 

Midland Deferred 


70 

7 oi 

+ 14 

North Eastern Consols 

128 

122 r 

I2T^ 

- 61 

Bengal & N Western Ord 

148 

156! 

156 

+ 8 

Canadian Pacific Ord 

iSii 

288f 

268 i 

+86f 

Grand Trunk Ordinary 

20,% 

28i 

29 i 

' + 9A 

B Ayres Great South n Ord 


1 *29 

124I 

- I 

Buenos Ayres Western Ord 

125! 

1 131 

124 

- ik 

Bank of England Stock 

266 

239 I 

24 -- 

-23i 

Lloyd s Bamc £8 

S'*! 1 

1 27 i 

2Si 

- 4 l 

London City & Mid Bank £12! 

50 

45 

46I 


London County & W’estminster Bank £5 

23I 

20| 

2li 

— 2I 

Associated Portland Cement Ordinary £10 

oJi 

7 l 

7 A 

+ 6i 

Brit S Africa (Chartd) Shs £1 ! 

16s 3d 1 

29s 

; 26s 6d 

4- 10s 3d 

Hudson s Bay Shares £i ' 

7 H 


I 2 H 

+ 5 

Pen & Oriental Steam Nav Deferred £loo 

2o6r ! 

330 

! 320 

+ ii3i 

Royal Mad Steam Ord £too 

53 

' MSI 1 

! 137 

+ 84 


It IS noteworthy that gold mining shau-es have also suffered neglect in common 
with high-class securities in the recent good credit period In the mneties the demand 


OoU mining 
abmnm- 


for gold mining shares arose from the recognition that the supply of gold 
was madequate to the world’s needs At the present it is generallv 
admitted that the world’s production of gold is su£&uent and inasmuch 


as large incomes can be gained from the investment m secunties which haw benefited 


and are benefiting from the activity of the world’s trade ansing in part from the great 
production of gold, the inducement to purchase gdd mining shares has largely dis 
appeared Of course, diamond, silver and other mining shares are not m the same 
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category as gold mines, for the pnces of diamonds of silver, of copper and of other 
metals have r^n whereas the price erf gold is stationar> indeed, measured by other 
commodities it has fallen heavdy Ijn other words, gold has depreaated while the 
pnera of all other commodities have appreaated and whereas the profit from gold 
nnnmg has declined and is dedinmg the profit from producing other commodities has 
greatly risen and is still rising The nse m silver and diamond mining shares and 
the decUne m gold mining ^res will be apparent from Table X The price of Rio 
Tintos m December 1912, it may be noted shows a decline brought about by recent 
liquidation m Pans in consequence of the Austrian mobilisation 




Broken Hill Prop Shares (8s ) 

De Beers Deferred (tos ) 

Gt Boulder Shares (2S ) 

Rand Mines Shares (Ss ) 

Rio Tinto Shares (£5) 

Robinson Mining Shares (£5) 
Simmer & Jack Mining Shares (£1) 


Prww of Aftmng Skarei 


! 1908 1 

Dec 1 

1912 

1 Sept 30 

1 1912 

1 Dec 28 

Rise or fall 
(4 years) 




+ P 


22; 

21 

+ 9 i 

28 - 

10 3 

12 '6 

— 15 6 


6 H 


— 

f 75I 

84| 

73! 1 

— 21 

1 loJ 

3I 

r 3 i 

- 6 * 

1 2 ^ 

1 

1 1 



The fall m high-class securities on the continent of Europe an I the appreciation 
m industrial stocks and in banJang shares which on the continent so largel> partici 
piate in the increased profits of industrial companies are shown in Table XI The great 
dedme in prices m consequence of the Balkan war will be evident 


Tadle T7 Fnets of Securities in Europe 



1908 

Dec 31 ^ 

1912 191^ 

Sept 30 Dec 28 1 

Rise or 
fall m 

4 years 

Germavv — * 




3 ‘’0 German Imperial Loan , 

i Hi \ 

75 ts 77^ 

8 

3 Prussian Consols 1 

Deutsche Bank Shares ] 

Hh 1 

74 77^ 

7i 

243 1 

250 

-h 7 

Disco nto-Gesellschaft Shrs 

iSoi 

2I9i 

189, 1 183, 

+ 3 

AUgeracine Elect Oes Shrs I 

270I ( 23H ! 

4- 19I 

+ 42^ 
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In the Umt«J States similar conditions have prevailed (see Table XII) , and prices 
of bonds and shares have generally fallen exc^t where the profits are expanding and 
the dividends are increasing 

The nBinense production of gold has prevented any great nse m the rate of interest 
for banking money Of course, banking money ' is an entirely different com 
^ modity to “ investment money or capital Money that is placed p>er 

mancntly m secunties is the savings of the public and is mainly under the 
comrol of tfee geherid investor whereas banking money consists for the 
grea^ part of the unused cash balances of companies business houses and individuals 
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Table XII Prices in the Untied States 
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and IS under the control of bankers In Great Britain banking monc> is increasing 
at the rate of about £30 000 000 a year whereas the total savings of the country avail- 
able for investment in securities or m other forms of property or for the acquisition 
of other wealth are now about £350 000 000 per annum In other countnes the amount 
of mone\ under the control of bankers also represents but a small part of the savings 
available for investment Although the generd public changes its polic> in the matter 
of investments from time to time at one penod demanding high cUsiS stocks with 
low rates of interest and at another low class blocks with high rates of interest bankers 
pursue practically the same polirv m periods of good and of bad credit Banking 
mone> in Great Britain is mainlv engaged in financing mternational commerce and 
national trade from the producer to the consumer and the nature of the securities 
upon which banking funds are advanced is practically the same from penod to penod 
The fluctuations in the rate of interest are brought about b-y the changing volurie 
and values of the goods to be financed m proportion to the funds which bankers have 
at their disposal The great production of gold in recent years has enabled pajment 
to be made to the backward countries whose systems of banking and of i.urrenc> are 
not highly developed with unusual ficihtv and has kept down the demand that 
otherwise would have been made upon banking cre'^its in proportion to the values of 
the goods to be financed Nevertheless the volume of international trade has become 
so great that relatively high rates of interest have been current notwithstanding the 
great production of gold 

High rates of interest for banking mone> are sometimes brought about bv a sudden 
feeling of anxiety and consequent contraction ot credit a condition of things that 
subsequent!) creates a redundant suppl) of money and bnngs low rates 
rates interest Owing to the banking crisis in the United States m 1907 the 

breakdown of the banking 'iv stem of that country at that time, and the 
exceptional demand upon the stock of gold m Great Britain the Bank of England 
rate in that year averaged £4 iSs 6d per cent lathe following year when trade, 
both m the United States and m other countries seriously suffered from the after effects 
of the crisis and when the demand for banking accommodation was exceptionally 
small the average Bank of England rate was only £3 os 3d per cent In 1909 when 
trade was still affected in some measure by the previous crisis m the United States 
the average rate was still as low as £3 is 8d although the Bank rate rose to 5 per 
cent m October in consequence of a great rise m the price of cotton and an unusual 
dram of gold to Egyqit In 1910 however the money market felt the effect of the 
rapid recovery in trade in America, of the rise m the pnees of commodities and of 
the exceptional lock up of bankers’ resources m finanang a real estate -speculation m 
the Western states of the Amencan Union, and the average Bank of England rate rose 
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to £3 14s 6d percent on the average for the year In 19 ii there were no abnomal 
demands for money indeed the uncertainties with regard to the Moroccan situation 
caused investment monev to accumulate in the banks and the average Bank of Eng 
lami rate for tbe year was no higher than 3^3 gs 4d In 1Q12 the average Bank of 
England rate rose to £3 15s 6d inconsequence mainly of the disturbance to credit 
ansmg from the wars between Italy and Turkey, and the Balkan States and Turkey 
These wars, with the anxiety they created as to a conflict between the Great Powers 
caused large withdrawals of cash from the State Banks of France Germany and Austna 
The withdrawals of cash were increased by the mobilisation of troops in \ustna and 
the payment for supphes by loans obtained from bankers The political situation 
thus caused an expansion m the com and note circulation of the three banks mentioned 
of nearly £So 000,000 in a penod of four months instead of a normal sum of about 
£30000000 The result of this great drain upon the resources of the State Banks 
of France Germany and Austna was an advance m the value of bankers’ money through 
out the world During the closing months of 1912 the Bank of England rate was 5 
per cent the Bank of France rate 4 per cent — an unusually high rale in France — 
while the German and Austnan b ink rates were 6 per cent The conclusion of peace 
between the Allies and Turkey was looked forward to with the expectation that it 
would result m a great reflux of cash into the continental banks and renewed ease 
m the money markets Whether or not an improvement in the general political 
Situation would induce French bankers to replace the money they had withdrawn 
from Germany and from Austna had yet to be determined If not the value of 
bankers’ money in both of these countnes would remam relatively high for some 
time to come Having regard however to the probable activitj of the world s trade 
and the great volume and value of the merchandise to be financed it was> evident 
that banking money would remain in good demand at profitable rates of interest not 
withstanding a gold production at the rate of about £100 000 000 per annum 

The average rates for banking monev in England I ranee Gcrmairv Holland 
and Belgium smee 1902 are shown in Table XIII 

Table XIII Av^-rage Bank Rates in Fur ope iQOs-is 

1 Bank of Bank of Impcnal Bank ' Bink of , Bank of 
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(George Paish ) 

THE EXTENSION OF INTERNATIONAL TBLEORAPHT 


tiubmanne Cables — The approxHnaie length of submarine cable in active work at 
the end of 1912 was 277 000 miles of which but a sixth was under any government 
oooitro!, the remainder being administered by private enterprise the capital invested 
n^uesenting soom 35 million pounds sterling. Whibt it has generally been recognised 
that the cables afford a highly efficient method of telegraphy, and that the parties ad 
muustertng them provide as a whole, an eminently satisfactory service, it has for a 
long time besen felt by govenmumts and by the public at large that the service is of a 
very co^y tmixaCf and that having r^rd to the increuing demand for speedy com- 
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munication with a country s outl>ing possessions — as well as with other nations— it 
requires considerable development on a basis of substantial reductions m the tanff 
From a national standpomt the actual control of a cable is a matter of first impor 
tance It means that a country can gather together its distant resources at short notice 
when desired without fear of mterruption, and by this means is provided with an extra 
insurance against attack Thus cable control under normal peace conditions is of even 
greater value than the achievement of such control m times of war 

Partly on strategic accounts and partly with an eye to impro ving on the facilities for 
rapid communication with distant dependenci^, a general feeling has of late sprung 
up amongst the pnnapal European powers for establishing their own national cable 
links Hence withm comparatively recent years Italy France and Germany have 
each m turn produced their own factones for the construction of submarine telegraphs 
and these countries have now their own sepiarate cables to most of their respective out 
lying domimons and tnbutanes Thus, an agreement was recently entered mto 
between the French and German governments the object of which is to render these 
countries mdependent of British cables — more especially for communication with Africa 
But immediately perhaps, the most striking feature of this agreement is the laying 
of a Franco German state cable between Brest and Emden with German extension to 
Monrovia (West Coast of \fnca) and Pernambuco (South America) 

Another highly important event occurred when at the beginning of ipij the Western 
Union Telegraph Company of Amcnca took over on a go years lease all the five cables of 
the \nglo Amencan Telegraph Company together with the single hne of the Direct 
United States Cable Company By this practical absorption all the trans \tlantic 
Cables between the Umted Kingdom and Canada (or the Umted States) have come 
under Amencan control, the Commercial Cable Company of New \ork being the 
estem Union’s only competitor It seems quite likely that this absorption may 
make for an improved scr\ ice m certain respects as well as lead the way to further develop- 
ments It IS also obviously beneficial from a general Amencan standpoint But from 
a national British point of viev the change has led to senous misgivmgs 

If telegraphic communication between a Great Power and its over sea dominions 
were only needed for pnvate individual purposes there would be no suffiaent justifica 
tion for a government embarking on the expenditure of public money for state-owned 
cables But such communication has important national aspects (i) strategically, (2) 
politically and (3) for developing inter imperial trade Whatever may be thought 
about state trading m general, there are more sound reasons m favour of government 
owned strategic cables to distant possessions than would apply m the instance of state 
railways or the government land telegraph system of a country both of which may be 
said to serve individual interests rather than national or imperial 

For Great Britain the most striking case for a state cable is between the mother coun 
try and Canada Indeed whilst in order to effect a satisfactory connection with the 
Imperial Pacific cable there has alway s been the need for an All Bntish Atlantic cable 
and land hne across Canada this need — in the opinion of constructive Bntish Imperial 
isls — became a positive and urgent necessity so soon as all the existing Atlantic cables 
came directly under the control of a United Stat^ Company Other ^ps in an All- 
British system are between Gibraltar and Bathurst and between Bathurst and Barbados, 
and the suggestion has been made that in the latter case an extension to Bermuda would 
meet and connect up with the proposed Impenal Atlantic (^ble via Hahfax * 

* Telegraphic commurucation to and between the West India Islands is m a highly unmtis- 
factory position The Royal Comnusston appointed in 1909 to enquire into the tradti^ 
relations b^ween Canada and the West Indies strongly urged that the rival cable systems 
should be taken over by the state Though havu^ the benefit of evidence from wireless 
experts they recommended further cables rather tlmn wireless except in a few minor 
instances The Impenal government have not acted on this report proposing that any 
neofcssary developments stmuld be effected by witness On the other hand Canada aim 
the West Indies adhere to the findings of the Canada West Indies Commission and at the 
Ottawa Conference in AprD 1912 adc^ted (unammouidy) resolutions to that ^ect. 
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Far the greater amount ol the existing cable systems is m the hands o£ pi i vale enter 
pnse But it is obvious in such a case that national interests and those ol the public 
are hable to run counter to those of the companies concerned Thus the feeling in 
favour of the communicating links with the rest of the British Empire being administered 
by the state has ot late gained consideiable force There are some indeed, who would 
like the entire cable s>stein as at present controlled by British cable companies taken 
over by the government That, however, will be dearly inadvisable for high diplomatic 
rca^ns Moreover it would m all probability be quite impracticable 

The cable companies — almost entirel> the outcome of Bntish pnvate enterprise — 
have certainly effected very substantial reductions in the telegraph tanff to different 
parts of the world These rebatements appear at their best when a comparison is made 
with the earliest davs when the desire for commumcation at such distances was far 
less and when the commeraal pioneers had a greater right to exact high rates 

Whilst mcreased overhead charges and the cost of additional cables constitute a 
genuine commeraal objection to tariff reductions, this difficulty has of late been to a 
great extent met bj the invention of the cable relay This permits of a cheaper type of 
cable for a given volume of traffic and correspondingly by its adoption at intervening 
points the same type of cable has a greater earning capacity 

It IS now over ten years since a proposal was made for a universal 6d , qd or is 
rate throughout the British Empire the suggestion being that the traffic revenue of the 
various lines to different parts of the Empire should be pooled together Since then 
there have been 3 number of irresponsible proposals of a sort that moves public fancy 
and sensation — about enormous cable rates reduced to even as low a figure as id a word 
on a umversal footing throughout the world \ reform of this character would involve 
numerous international difficulties Moreover it is more natural that each nation should 
limit Its energies for reform to the reduction of rates within its ow n sphere of action 

It was on the first dav of 1912 that reduced rat«i for deferred messages by cable 
became an accomplished fact An innovation of this character satisfies m a great 
measure prevailing needs in supplying an alternative serv ice mtermediate between the 
sometimes unnecessarily speedy yet costiv cablegram and the despatch of a letter by 
mail occupying several weeks m transit The reform is mainlv effective for developing 
pnvate messages for mcreasmg the bulk of press news between the different parts of 
the world — thereby tending towards greater accuracy and better understanaing It also 
obviates the necessity of coding and decoding in the case of many business cablegrams 
of a non-urgent character For the eventual reabsation of deferred orthnary ratvs 
between the mother country and the greater part of the Bntish empire English people 
are largely indebted to the persistence of the British Postmaster General (Mr Herbert 
Samuel) In the case of long distances such as that between the United Kingdom and 
Australia this mnovation is especially appreaated — owing to the length of time occupied 
by the mail on the one hand the cost of cabling " on the other and the All British 
Pacific cable may, therefore be ated as a good example of the way m which deferred 
rates turn the line to better account dunng the more or less idle hours of the night as 
well as durmg non mutual business hours On this line alone up to the end of September 
as many as 228 437 words had been sent at deferred rates during 1912 * When this 
system of deferred rates comes to be more widely known and imderstood it will 
undoubtedly be even more utilised — for social as well as business purposes VV ith the 
opening of 1913 a system of cheap week-end cable letters (not less than 30 words) came 
mto operation between the Umted Kingdom and nearly every other part of the Bntish 
Empire The system was inaugurated as far as Canada was concerned by the Western 
Uiuoii Telegraph Company in the early paft of 1 91 2 and was some months later adopted 
by the Eastern Telegraph Con^iany and the Pacific Cable Board between the mother 
cooQfiry, South 4 inca and Aastraha The messages can be banded m on any day 

* Tlw A&*8rrt»A Pacific cable is as a matter c£ fact an exedOent example m evory way 
of expansion Laid m 1902, it only earned abqut 300,000 words m all dunog its first year 
whilst Its pceaent wedume 0/ traffic exceeds ten tunes that amount 
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during the week to be transmitted on a Saturday night or during Sunday for delivery 
on Monday or Tuesday 

The “ deferred ’ rate system has also been applied to Pres? cablegrams, and this 
should prove an enormous impetus to the arculationof newsof a not too urgent character 
A reduction in press rates between any two countries mvanably means that the newspapers 
of each pnnt a greater -volume of matter about the other, which agam means an 
increase of business between them — in addition to a better understanding and more 
fnendly relations being developed- In fact a lowenng of pnce in anythmg invariably 
leads to increased demand — and in proportion to ^he degree of rebate ^^^lere some 
sort of guarantee of traffic is gj\en further reductions should reasonabl> be looked for 
in many directions The cable companies at present demur to extending the deferred 
rate plan to coded messages fearing apparently that too large a proportion of their traffic 
would become * deferred 

If the effect of distance is to be satisfactorily overcome we must commune a great 
deal more than we do through wires that bring us mto speedy touch The facilities at 
present available do not permit of this, partly owmg to cost but also on account of an 
actual insufficiency of cables to bear any considerable mcrease of traffic durmg mutually 
busv hours Many more cables are required m a vanety of directions for accommodat 
mg an increase of traffic such as would undoubtedly result from any considerable rcduc 
tion of tariff It may be said that meanwhile the network goes on increasing steadily 
from year to year — as much as ever The preponderance of cable worked by pm ale 
enterpnse as against that by governments is gradually becommg greatly modified partly 
because it is seen that public interests are bound to differ from shareholders interests 
m such a case It will no doubt in time be recognised that a nation s oversea commum 
eating links should be put on the same footing with general defence — the Naw \rmy 
etc — to which it serves as so important an auxihary A great war may at any moment, 
make this abundantly clear but in that case the lesson will be dearly bought 

Radwielegraphy — A few years ago there would hav e been but httlc to record in regard 
to radiotelegraphy or ‘ wireless ’ except in the matter of experimental work But 
things have moved rapidly of late years following on steady progress in the practical 
realisation of this branch of apphed science 

It suffices here to say that — like most other branches of applied science — radio 
telegraphy even m its present form alone is the work of many hands of different 
nationalities The different systems at present available m so far as they differ 
fundamentally do so mainly in regard to the form of oscillations or waves emitted 
and the method of producing them These may be classed under the following heads 
m the order m which they were brought to public notice — (a) the spark or intermittent 
wave, of Marconi and others (b) the quenched spark — Telefunken Lepel, etc (c) the 
continuous fundamped) wave of Poulsen and others 

By far the most of the practical, and long distance continuous commercial work has 
as yet been effected by the Marconi and Telefunken systems * though on the other hand 
m the opinion of some, other systems posses several advantages For instance the 
Galletti system has certain favourable characteristics This method has recently been 
taken up by the Indo European Telegraph Company with a view to serving as an auxd 
lary to their cable anil land Ime service between England and India With this idea, it 
IS being put on tnal for working between France and the United States 

A recent invention that is likely to prove of great value is the high frequency alter 
nator of Prof Rudolph Goldschmidt The Goldschmidt patents are worked bv the 
Compagnte Vntverselk de TiUgraphtc et-de TilSphonw sans Fil (lo million francs capital) 
of I^ris This company has just established a hi^ power trans-Atlantic station near 
Hanover (Germany) with two Goldschmidt alternators (150 K-W high frequency out 

^ At the end of lOU of coast stations — European and non European — there were 107 
Marconi stations ana 161 others of which 85 were Telefunken stations Of ship stations 
there were 726 Marcom (including the Italian Navy) and ^3 offiers of whidi the Telefunken 
Company had 289 or adding the 245 Telefunken stolons of the German Nawy we get 
Marcom 726 others of which 534 were TeMuukiea- 
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put), which will shortly have its counte^art tn a corresponding station at Atlantic City 
New Jersey U S \ \s soon as this is completed a trans Atlantic service will be 
established between Germany and the United Stat^ which is to be supplemented by 
another station equipped by the same French company on the west co^t of France 

The quenched musical spark sy^em of Baron von Lepel was bought up within the 
last 2 years by the Compagmt GinSrale Radtol&i^aphtqm of Pans, which now effects 
the greater part of French radiotelegTaphy This company has lately disposed of its 
English and colonial patent rights to the Anglo French Wireless Company of London 
which also works the Goldschmidt patents m England on behalf of the Compagnte de 
TUigrapku et de TUiphome sans Ftl 

The French Government have determmed to establish wireless communication 
between B ranee and hex colomes It is proposed to establish as many as five separate 
chains of stations One of these will have stations m the south of France, m Turns, 
Jibutil Pondicherry and Cochm China, with a branch to Madagascar The South Amer 
lean and African chain starting from the same station m the south of France will con 
nect with stations m Morocco, Colomb-Bechar, Senegal Tunbuctoo Bangui and Mar 
tinique These two systems will be followed up by a connection across the Paafic 
with stations at Noumea and Tahiti One is also to be erected m the west of France to 
establish communication with North America The toUl cost of the complete s> stem 
wiU be about £807 800 

The Poulsen system was first put into practice m Denmark some six >ear5 ago and 
a little later a station was estabhsbed at CuUercoats on the eastern coast of England — 
this station having smee been taken over by the Bntish Post ofl 5 ce along with all the 
other commercial stations previously owned by wireless comparues For some years 
the system was turned to very httie practical use, though the reasons for this are in no 
way associated with its techmt^ ments as a s>stem Within the last two years the 
Poulsen system has been greatly develc^ped by mewis of (automatic working) improve 
ments due to Professor Pedetwn In this form the system has been lately taken up by 
an Amencan organisation, the Federal Telegraph Company of San Franasco formed 
m the first place for establishing wireless communications between San Francisco and 
Honolulu the range being over 2 000 miles — or somewhat m excess of that dividing the 
North Atlantic Ocean Wireless stations on the Poulsen Pedersen system have also 
been estabhsbed by this Company at 14 different aties — some covenng land ranges 
of over 1,000 miles~~in different parts of the Umted States In the case of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles additional apparatus has had to be installed to meet the increased 
traffic since the original mstallation was effected m 191 1 The Canadian government 
also cont^plate the adoption of the' Poulsen Pedersen system for effecting wireless 
communication with the mother country — ^between Hahfax and a station m the British 
Isles subject to satisfactory demonstrations of its capacities 

Like the Australian Commonwealth the United States government recently decided 
not to pledge themselves to any particular system They propose to buy what is w an t ed 
m the open market and establish their own system of radiotelegraphy On this basis 
the following were at the end of 1912 the projected radiotelegraphic stations of the 
Vmted States f^yemment — some of which had actually been installed — Arlington 
(Washington) Panama, San Francisco, Honolulu Guam, Manila Porto Rico San An 
tomo (Texas) Fort Leavenworth (Kansas) Fort Omaha and Fort Riley Several of 
these are mtended to serve stiategic ends It may be added that the amended Radio 
teh^;raph Act of the Umted States came into (^ration on December 13 191 2 It 
eatabli^es a syrtem of complete Federal control over wireless commumcation and 
requiies aff c^i^utors to be licensed ainat<»iiis being placed under very severe restnctions 
and hirb^den to trar^mit mes^ges oi^r more than 750 feet, with the object of pre\ ent mg 
them from ffiterfenng with the t^rations of the State and commercial systems 

France, Germany, and J^iaa have each been maturing large schemes of wireless 
cmnmumcaltoii In Hie Pa^c Three ytan ago a secret conference at which the 
Bnhish Goymammit were rc^nesented was hdd at M^xmme to consukr the same que»> 
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tion The conference agreed that wjreiess stations in the Pacific which could be put in 
protected places would prove exceedingly useful for communication with the fleet and 
m the event of the existing cables being cut It was therefore determined to erect the 
stations without delay This, however, was not done and the causes seem to be that 
the Admiralty adopted the theory that such a means of communication m the Pacific 
would be of small strategic value and that the Postmaster General held that its com 
mercial value would be negligible The Australian and New Zealand Governments 
think the exact reverse and they have repeatedly told the Home Government that in 
their efforts to maintain the supremacy of Bntish trade m the Pacific they would be 
seriously handicapped if any interested foreign Power established radiotelegraphic 
communication ahead of them The French Government apparently agree as to the 
importance of wireless telegraphy m the Pacific, and it wdl probably be found that the 
Governments of Germany and Japan are of the same opmion 

From a British standpoint the most important wireless project is undoubtedly 
the Imperial wireless scheme which towards the end of 1Q12 was under close discussion 
by a select committee of the House of Commons As proposed by the government the 
scheme embraced stations on the Marconi system m England Egypt the East African 
Protectorate South Africa India and Singapore Apart from its strategic purpose 
such a scheme could not fail to be of immense advantage for the rapid and simultaneous 
dissemination of important Imperial news to the various comers of the Bntish Empire 
Neither the Dominion of Canada the Commonwealth of Australia nor the Domimon 
of New Zealand however became parties to the scheme preferring in each case to make 
their own arrangements for a system of radiotelegraphy with the same objects in view 

It IS evident that the Atlantic Ocean will soon be the scene of much radiotelegraphy 
for in addition to the vanous projected stations already referred to, the Marcom Com 
pany are establishing a second trans Atlanuc service between Norway and the Lmted 
States for the Norwegian government 

Since the realisation of the International Convention of 1906 wireless telegraphy 
has proved invaluable on several occasions to ships under distress as well asm connection 
with the saving of life m the case of actual wrecks The most notable mstance of this 
was the Titamc ’ disaster since it was to radiotelegraphy more than anything else 
that the survivors owed their lives Not the least amongst the lessons inculcated by 
that tragedy were those associated with maritime radiotelegraphy the mc«t important 
being the absolute necessity of a continuous watch by mght as well as day Another 
i& obligatory inter communication between ail ships installed with the apparatus — 
irrespective of the system used 

The second conference under the International Radiotelegraphic Convention was 
held in London from J une 4 to July 6 1912 Perhaps the most important new regulation 
passed at this conference was that relating to compulsory inter commumcation The 
principle had already been accepted by the majority of the administrations adhering to 
the Convention but on this occasion those which had previously stood out from its 
practice — the Umted Kingdom and the British possessions Italy Japan and Portugal — 
announced their future adherence Thus the principle is now embo^ed m the Con\ en 
tion A proposal for the obhgatory installation of an emergency source of power met with 
unanimous approval The conference passed a resolution m favour of compulsory 
equipment of ships Provision was further made for improved watch on ships Ships 
in distress are now to control the working of the station m the nei^bourhood whilst the 
ship operator is placed under the captam s control 

Developments m radiotelegraphy have occurred at such a pace that we may be any 
day brought face to face with a complete change m the art and even now ^ere are 
several mventors closely working at the problem of effective wireless signalling without 
any vertical aerial This m itself would be a very important revolution if only on ac 
count of the large proportion of the cost m long rajige work that is attnbutable to the 
extremely high sted masts at present involved ^ It is generally reoognised that radio 

^ Under the proposed Imperial wireless contract tlwse were to be 300 feet hi^h and the 
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tel^rapliy w sttll more or less m its mfancy This being so every incentive should be 
given towards encouraging ingenuity At one time the construction and laying of cables 

was dosd.y confined Since those days however the public and the taxpayer — if not 
shareholders — have benefited by the health> competition that is now the rule 
Cables and Wtreless Relahvt Value — As there appears to be an impression that 
radiotelegraphy is likely to be more effective than cables from a strategic point of view, 
let us espeaally consider the two methods from this standpoint To begin with the 
wireless method has an cAvious and highly important advantage here m that com 
munication can be duectly effected with a fleet itself instead of merely with the nearest 
cable station ^\e have, however to remember that by cable a message — besides being 
more sure to reach the other end — is far more strictly confined to the quarter for which 
It IS intended It is sometimes suggested that the use of a secret code meets all objections 

under thi'i head On the other hand it may be questioned whether radiotelegraphy as 
yet adapts itself suffiaently to codes to render it suitable for codework on an\ thing like 
a large scale and certainly no rehance should be placed on the secrecy of codes \g3tn 
from a strategic standpoint one great objection to placing rehance on radiotelegraph^ 
in its present stage is that messages can be transmitted without their source being 
detected by the receiver TTiis may be an advantage to the belligerent but on the 
other hand it is equally hkelv to be the re\ erse Similarly it is impossible for the sender 
of a wireless message to tell who may — or who may not — be at the other end or how 
many ends there are In short radiotelegraphy is likely to prove a double edged 
weapon in warfare Indeed a cable — the location of both ends of which is knoiin — is 
really the only satisfactory and sure source of communication in a strategic sense 
Wireless ’ is so new as to be still something marvellous but if the order of the two 
inventions had happened to be reversed the cable would now be regarded as an obvious 
improvement coming as a boon for confining the paths of our messages direct to the 
individuals for whom thev are alone intended And apart from being as we already 
know a ready prey to gales etc radiotelegraphic stations even though placed well in 
shore must always form a fairly easy target for shooting down from a distance • Shal 
low water cables are of course always liable to be cut in time of war but probably the 
safest means of communication in such emergencies is the really deep sea line m the 
open ocean — such as the 411 British Pacific cable From the strategic point of view 
too It should be remembered that interruption to a cable is more speedily remedied than 
the destruction of a wireless station The station at \auen was attuallv estimated to 
take as much as 6 months to reinstate and in November rqi 2 had sldl not been made 
good though that period has already elapsed Again the cable can even be worked from 
a small row boat in emergenaes That however is of course impossible with radio 
telegraphy In the matter of working speed, the advantage hitherto associated with 
the cable is now in some doubt for at least one wireless system is capable of working 
at an equal if not greater speed though not vet demonstrated on ext reme ranges \\ here 
however the cable has stiU the advantage here is in the effective working speed main 
tamed say throug i<«jt a dav owing to the far less amount of repetition work involved 
This IS largely due to certain external and unavoidable interruptions of one sort or another 
senously influencing the r^lar progress of wireless ' work where they do not affect 
cable telegraphy The cable is also still at a distinct advantage as regards regular 
uninterrupted— -indeed invariable— day and night service, ind^endent of atmospheric 
and climatic conditions With radiotelegraphy this state of things cannot m reality 
be said to prevail to-day though certainly very great advances have of I ite been made 
In ihis direction For instance, when the Marconi Company first established their 
tram-Atlantic service me^ages could seswreely be sent by day at all now however a 
UKMPe or less continuous semce has be&a provided ' Atmospherics * (electricity in 

thirty at each station were to cost ^ 50 o--a fairly large proportion of the proposed £6o ooo 
per station for the propped initiarfe stations in this con»idemble scheme 

* Expenawnts have been directed towards obviating the use of high masts or towers but 
do not appear to have been turned to practicaf account so far 
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thunderstorms etc ) are still however a constant source of trouble in all wireless/ 
the atmosphere causing discharges—of an especially powerful character in the oase of 
work whereas cables are practically immune to such disturbances— formmg, indeed 
what ma) be termed a ' dosed circuit ” It is notorious that most of the messages from 
Tripoli during the recent Turco Italian war came by cable rather than by wireless, 
moreover the Itahan government has since estabhshed further cable communication 
German> France and Italy though with far fewer important distant possessions than 
Great Bntain are developing their cables particularly as methods of communication 
The German go\emment subscribes annually to two Atlantic cables no less than £8^, 
ooo and a further ly s ooo towards the German Dutch cables to the East 

Dealing with facts as they are to-day the mean view of the relative merits of teleg 
raph> by cable and wireless ’ leads to the conclusion that each has its independent 
sphere Whereas the cable has still the advantage m the matter of surene:^ accurac> 
and secrecy a wireless s\stem can be established at less cost Thus the tariff of the 
latter should be on these two accounts lower than that which prevails with the former 
We have an example of this m the case of the Marconi trans- Allan tic service where the 
rates are now half those charged by the cables serving between the same points ' It 
only remains to be said that if cables were to be supplemented in each case by radio- 
telegraphy (instead of bj another cable) an eminently practical compansoa ot the service 
in every respect would be thereby afforded The two rival methods should be worked 
together Radiotelegraphv is bound to be extremely useful to a cable system— as 
feeders to a trunk line for auxiliary and breakdown purposes etc Similarly the 
cable IS evidently extremely useful to wireless organisations — trans \tlantic and other 
wise — in meeting prevailing difficulties (Charles Bright ) 

THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT * 

In England the movement for securing the parhamentar) franchise for women entered 
afresh upon a militant stage in the autumn of iqio Its supporters had been 
encouraged by the grant of two davs of Government time m July to the 
debate on Mr Shackleton s Bill known as the Conciliation Bill and 
Ea^aad hv the majority of i lo on the second reading and they were proportionate 
]) discouraged when w ^o\ ember iqio Mr Asquith announced in a letter 
to Lord hytton that he could give no further facilities before the dissolution of parha 
ment The immediate result of his refusal was a raid on the House of Commons or 
ganised (Nov i8th) bj the Women s Social and Political Union Many arrests were 
made but when the prisoners were brought up the next day at Bow Street the magis 
trate acting on instructions from the Home Office took the unusual course of discharg 
ing them all This lemencv far from propitiating the militants led to further troubles, 
and isy women were arrested on November 22nd for a raid on Downing Street They 
received sentences either of a fine or imprisonment for i or 2 months On the other 
hand the more cautious suffragists after Mr Asquith had said m reply to a question 
in the House of Commons on November 22nd that if his government were ^ill la 
power he would in the next parliament give facilities for effectively proceeding with a 
Bill framed to admit of free amendment claimed that this made woman suffrage an 
issue at the general election of December and awaited the verdict of the country 
Comparatively little attention however was given to the subject by the electorate and 
in a few places where woman suffrage was directly put forward by candidates it was a 
pronounced failure A suffragist candidate in East St Pancras obtained only 22 votes 
the Liberal candidate for South Salford whom they strongly supported lost the seat 
and Sir Victor Horsley a pronounced suffragist, was defeated for the University of 

* At one time there viras in reality very little difference between the two charges but since 
the Poit Office have more completely recognised the Marconi tmns Atlantic system and — 
as with cables — service instructions no longer have to be paid for the apparent diffwence 
has become an actual difterence 

* See E B xxvin 786 ei seq 
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London, Nevertheless, a modified * Conciliation ” Bill, introduced the foUomng 
seaiaon into the new House of Commons by Sir George Kemp, was read a seccmd tune 
by a majonty of 167 on May 5 1911, and a promise was given by the Government that 
as vfas not available that year, the Bill would be given speaal facilities during igta 
Meantime by way of caihng attention to their gnevance, many suSragist women 
determined to evade the Census enumeration on April 2, 1911, on the ground that if the 
Government demed them citizenship, it could not reasonably enrol them as 
citizens They therefore, arranged to spend the night m the houses of 
sympathising fnends or m public places and their project was m a measure 
successful Oq June 17th the largest procession of women ever marshalled 
said to exceed 40 000 persons and over 4 miles m length, marched from the Thames 
EmbanJcment to the Albert Hall Over 5 000 meetings were held in favour of the 
Conciliation Bill,* a demonstration attended b> 500 000 people tocJfe: place m Hyde 
Park and another attended by ro,ooo people m Trafalgar Square 

It was understood that militancy was to be abandoned until the fate of the new Bill 
should be known but when in November 1911 Mr Asquith announced to a deputation 
his intention of bringing in an Electoral Reform Bill for something akin to 
manhood suffrage violent agitation broke out afresh the contention 
being that this was being done in order to make the extension of the fran 
chjse to women a pohtical !mpossibiht> A deputation of the suffragist leaders was 
assured by Mr Asqiuth on November i/th that though he personaJlj was opposed to 
their movement the Government would bow to the decision of the House of Commons 
shmdd an amendment to the new Reform Bill admitting women to the franchise be 
introduced and earned But the omen s Social and Political Union refused to be 
pacified and on the night of November 22nd window breaking occurred at the Govern 
ment ofl 5 ces and m many parts of London Amongst others arrested was Mrs Pethick 
Lawrence who was sentenced to one month s imprisonment On December 1 2th and 
13th the majority of the window breakers were sentenced to two months imprisonment 
On December 17th Mr Uoyd George was assaulted on his wav back from a meeting at 
the Horticultural Hall London where he and Sir Edward Gre> had spoken m favour of 
Woman Suffrage Nevertheless on Februarv 23 1912 Mr Llo\d George again appeared 
upon a Suffrage platform at the Mbert Hall and spoke in favour of the cause Sir 
Inward Grev had expr^sed his s>mpatbj with the movement m lettere to Lord Lj tton 
published in November and December ion On the other hand Mr B jnston C hurchiU 
declared his opposition in a letter to a Dundee correspondent on February 24 1912 and 
on February 28th Lord Chancellor Lorebum and Mr Lewis Harcourt took the same side 
at a large meetmg m the Albert Hall organised by the National League for Opposing 
woman suffrage It was clear that the Government were hopelessly divided but the 
fate of the Conciliation BiU, which might have profited bv cabinet disagreement was 
adversely affected by a violent outburst of window breaking and disorder which occurred 
between March ist and 4th, 1912 By a pre concerted plan a number of women armed 
with hammers, went out and broke the plate glass windows of the principal 
fluTniaUim shops When brought before the magistrates manj of the wrindow 

Bin, breakers received sentences of hard labour The wantonness of the damage 

and the loss caused to innocent people produced a reaction m public and 
parhamentwy opimon and on March 28th the Concihation Bill was rejected on second 
reaxhng by a majonty of 14 Seeing the need of some change of tactics the non militant 
National Umon of Women s Suffrage Societies formed an alliance with the Labour party 
and deaded on May 14th to support Labour candidates m opposition to Liberal candi 
dat^, where the latter were unsatisfactory on the woman suffrage question Tht 
Women’s Freedom League adopted the same policy The Labour party responded b> 
largdy suppcntti^: Mr Phihp Snowden’s suffrage amendment to the Horae Rule Bill 
On March 5, 1912 the headquarters of the Women’s Social and Pohtical Union at 
Gement'a Inn London, were entered by the police who arrested Mr and Mrs PethicV 
Lawrence on a dharge of conspiracy in connection with the window breaking raid 
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Warrants had also been issu«i against Mrs Pfuikhurst and her dat^hter ChnstaW 
the former was already m custody for window breaking, but the latter fled the country 
On May 15th the trial of Mrs Pankhurst and Mr and Mrs Pethick I^aw 
fence for unlawful conspiracy to incite members of the Womoi's Social and 
othJn*^ Political Union to commit damage began l^ore Mr Justice Colendge at 
the Central Cnminal Court London It resulted m a conviction and sen 
tences of nme months impnsonment m the Second Division On June 3rd the three 
pnsoners were transferred to the First Division upon undertaking not to repeat their 
offence \vhile m prison Mis:* Chnstabel Pankhurst remamed out of the country 
On July 13 1012 Miss Helen Craggs was arrested near Nimeham House Oxford 
the residence of Mr Lewis Harcourt, with house breaking tools and petroleum in her 
possession and on July 23rd Dr Ethel Smvth was arrested in connection with the 
attempt on Nuneham, but was discharged on the 26th Miss Cr^s was convicted at 
the Oxford assizes on October 19th and sentenced to mne months hard labour 

In the same way Mrs Mary Leigh and Miss Gladys Evans were arrested in Dublin 
in connection with Mr ^quith s visit there for attempting to set on fire the Theatre 
Royal on July i8th Mrs Leigh i^as also charged with throwing a hatchet at Mr 
Asquith s carnage on July 19th The two were convicted at Dublin on August 6th and 
sentenced to h\e vears penal servitude 

Kone of these sentences was actually served Mrs Pankhurst and Mrs Pethick 
La.irence were released on June 4th and Mr Pethick Lawrence on June 27th Mrs 
^ Leigh and Miss Evans were released on September 20th and October 3rd 

tnMmeaL respectively and Miss Craggs on October 30th (after only a weeks im 

pnsonment) In each case the release was on grounds of health the 
prisoner having usuallv resorted to the tactics of refusing food and resisting forcible 
feeding known as the hunger stnke which had already been pursued by a num 
ber of 'iuffragist prisoners since 1908 Die persistence in these tactics had contmued to 
cause senous embarrassment to the Government and the practice of forcible feeding 
greatly cxerased the public conscience violent protests being made by many people 
against such methods of torture ’ On April ikh the Home Secretary had stated in 
the House of C ommons that forable feeding was only administered if the pnsoner^s 
health could stand it if not she w as discharged or let out on ticket of leave On June 
14th an iiiflutntial petition for First Division treatment for all suSragist pnsoners was 
presented to the Home Secretary On June 25th Mr George Lansburv a Labour mem 
ber spoke very hotly in the House of Commons against forable feeding and on June 
28Lh Lord Robert Cecil brought about a debate on the subject by moving to reduce the 
sahrv of the Home Secretary The Home Secretary then explamed that after First 
Division pnvnlegus had been granted to the leaders convneted for conspiracy the other 
suffragists then in prison for window breaking had claimed the same treatment and had 
adopted the hunger stnke as a protest against its refusal so that the Government were 
faced with the dilemma of treating acts of wilful damage or calculated to endanger life 
as political offences or else of setting the pnsoners free with or without a short prelimi 
nary period of forcible feeding which when resisted, was undoubtedly capable of being 
injurious to health From this dilemma no escape was found, Mr Bernard Shawls 
cynical suggestion that if the women insisted on trying to starve themselves to death 
they should be allowed to bang rather too logical for official mmds 

The dissensions amongst the different sections of suffragists on the vexed questton 
of militant tactics came to a head m October 1912 when Mr and Mrs Pethick Lawremee 
setxsBion ot contnbuted largely to the funds of the mihtant soaeties announced 

Mr ana Mn, their withdrawal from the Womens Social and Political Union which 
ce guidance of Mrs Pankhurst and her daughter was prepanng for 

sH'/irace ^ further campaign A difference as to the proposed {flans was reason 
given for this Pethick Lawrence secession Protests against militancy and violence 
had mt inwhilt been made by the National Umon of Women’s Suffrage Societies and 
by the Mtn s League for Women’s Suffrage at intervals during the two years especially 
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in Match 1013 , after the wradow breaking raid, and m July igi2 after the Dubhn out 
ragra But the appeals were unheeded On September 2:st women suffragists inter 
rupted a^ieech by Mr Lloyd George at Llanystumdwy, and were very roughly handled 
by the crowd while in Dublin, after the attack on Mr Asquith on July igth the 
suffragists barely escaped being thrown into the Liffey New forms of irritation were 
now introduced On the night of November 28th an organised attempt was made to 
d^troy by corrosiv e hquid the contents of a large number of pillar post boxes in London 
and certain provmciai towns, and other similar occurrences continued during the year 
Meaiiwhde, on November 5 1912 Mr Philip Snowden mo\ed as an amendment to 
the Home Rule Bill for Ireland that the local government register should be substituted 
for the parliamentary register, a measure which would have enfranchised Irish women 
ratepayers, but the amendment was lost bv 314 votes to 14 1 It was supported by five 
sixths of the Labour members present On November 26th Mr George Lansbury who 
had resigned his seat m the House of Commons as member for Bow & Bromley in order 
to test the feeling of his constituency on the suffrage question failed to secure re election 
when he stood as a Suffragist and Socialist candidate 

The final blow to hopes of early legislation was dealt when in February 1913 the 
government dropped its Franchise Bill and the proposed amendment to include women 
went with it The Speaker unexpectedh ruled that if Sir E Grey s amend 
WMkOrmwti ment were earned to that effect it would become a different Bill from the 
rrii^fiJrir introduced and must begin de noio ind no other course was possible 

BU but to withdraw it This disappointment added fresh fuel to the flames 

of mihtancy ’ and its activity was shown in a further senes of outbreaks 
including the destruction of letters in pillar boxes and a bomb explosion at Mr Lloyd 
George s country-house which was in process of building 

Outside Great Bntam the chief advance of the movement has been m Cabforma 
where woman suffrage was adopted on October ro, iqii b> a small majority Mr 
Roosevelt during his election campaign of 1912 appealed to the women 
of CaJiforma and it was claimed that his success at the pn manes was 
due to their support In Michigan Kansas and Arizona a state 
BtHaiu, referendum on November 5th gave a result in favour of woman suffrage 
On the other hand in the state of Ohio woman suffrage was rejected on 
September 4, 1912 and a state referendum m M isi onsin on November 51 h also resulted 
adversdy In Norway a woman Anna Ro^tad who had been elected as a vice deputy 
to the Storthing m actually took her seat there m March 1911 for a fortnight but 
m the elections of Octoter 1912 no woman candidate was successful even as vice deputy 
Iceland during 1911 adopted woman suffrage but as the measure had to be passed by 
two successive parliaments it could not become operative until 1913 \ woman 

suffrage bill was recommended in Sweden m the speech from the Throne at the opening 
of Parliament January 16 1912 The bill introduced by the Social Democrats passed 
the Second Chamber m May 1912 by 66 votes but was rejected in the First Chamber 
b> 28 votes In Denmark a Government bill to amend the constitution, which included 
the extension of the franchise to all women over 25 was introduced m October 1912 and 
passed the Lower House by a large majority on December 13th 

A deputation from the Women s Soaal and PoUtical Union was received m London 
but not encouraged bv Mr Borden the Canadian Premier on August 28 1Q12 and a 
threat was made of sending ov» members of the Union to inaugurate a militant cam 
paign in Canada Miss I Wyhe left London for that purpose on September 20th 
In June 1911 an International Woman Suffrage Alliance Congress met m Stockholm, 
at which 24 countries were represented In October tQia this Congress met again in 
London, and the Mens International Affiandt'for I\oman Suffrage formed during the 
StcN^li^ioim Congress, also held its first Congress (Janet £ Courtnev } 
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The Sun — There were considerable total eclipses of the sun on Mav 8 1910 (visible 
in Tasmania) on A.pnl 2S igii (visible in the South Pacilic), and on October 10, 1912 
1. visible in Brazil) but on all three occasions bad weather rendered the expeditions for 
obsenation almost fruitless On the other hand an echpse on Apni 17, 1912 (which 
barely reached totality m Portugal, and was annular m France, Germany and Russia) 
was fa\oured with particularly fine weather and produced results which open up new 
possibilities for the utilisation of eclipses, whether total or only nearly so AX owler at 
South Kensington (magnitude of echpse o 92 onl>) observed a multitude of lines in the 
spectrum of the reversing laver for over half an hour showing that large partial echpses 
ire available for important work of this kind H F New all at Cambridge obtained 
photographs of 30 or 40 lines within fave minutes ot the greatest phase (o 90) usmg a 
powerful spectrograph he concludes that exceedingi> valuable work could be carried 
out with an instrument of high power bj an observer who at a total eclipse stationed 
himself defimtelv outside the belt of totality so as to obtain a large partial eclipse (sav 
o 90) At such a station his programme could be much more leisurely and complete 
than on the central Ime 

A recent outcome of earlier echpse w orL is the discussion of the polarization of the 
corona as observed bj expeditions from the Lick Observatory Pr«Msion has therebv 
been given to previouslv vague knowledge the maximum of 37 per cent of polarization 
being put at 5 minutes from the sun s hmb Thi'^ result accords well with the view that 
the corona consists large) v of finely divided matter ejected from the sun 

Our knowledge of the physical and chemical constitution of the sun has however been 
extended in recent ) ears far more b) observations made without an echpse at all partic 
ularlv bv work with the spectrohehograph (E £ xxv 618) an mstrument for photo- 
graphing the sun m light of one w ave length only W ith the high dispersion obtainable 
with modern instruments it is possible to limit the light used not merely to a particular 
line but to a special part oi it In the case of calcium for instance the dark K ime 
of the solar sp ctrum is verv wide and ov er many parts of the disc it is doubly rev eped 
that Is to sav a bright line is superposed ccntralh on the wider dark one while the 
bright Ime has in turn a narrow dark one down the middle This central dark hne is 
denoted by K3 its bright wings bv K2 and the outer dark wings by Ki The letters 
» and r are often added to the suffixes to distinguish the violet wmg from the red It is 
provisionallv assumed that Ki K2 K^ correspond to low mean and high levels in the 
calcium envelope with successive! v lowered pressure and temperature Sped rohelio- 
graphb of only moderate dispersion give pictures of K2 and K3 together but recent 
advanecb hive been made bv separating the components so that lor instance the Ry 
photographs takni bv H Deslandres at Meudon have revealed interesting features of 
which only the most prominent are represented in the K2 y pictures At the high (K^) 
'evel the sunspots disappear the bright flocculi are less extended and linear dark mark 
mgs —^laments as Deslandres calls them — ^are pronounced These filaments are even 
better shown when the light selected for use is the central part of the red line of hydro 
gen Besides the filaments Deslandres has described a network of fine streaks which 
he calls a/tgrtmcfi/r most of which are faintly dark and a few feebly bright One view 
of their nature is that they are the higher and cooler parts of promm^ces seen projected 
on the sun s disc and appearing dark because of their absorption m support of which 
IS cited the fact that where the filaments reach the limb of the sun a prominence is al 
most invariably present According to J Evershed however, many large prominences 
do not show absorption markings when the suns rotation bnn|p them onto the disc 
Against this again may be set the conclusions of A Ricco who has ingemousJv projected 
the prominences observed it the sun s hmb onto his disc seven days later and finds a 
‘ bet E B articles enumerated in Index \ olume p 88S 

bi 
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dose rcaemblance to the filaments or possibly (as Deslandres suggested later) to the 
ailments 

We may confidently expect more light on these important points from the magnifi 
cent ‘ tower telescope’ which G E Hale has set up on Mount Wilson in Cahfornia 
Hie tower itself (i 76 feet from ground to top of dome) was already erected in September 
igio when the International Umon for Solar Research assembled on Mount Wilson 
but there has been *iome delay in obtainmg a suitable object glass for the telescope (of 
12 inches aperture and 150 feet focal length) Success was not attained till the third 
attempt but a very satisfactory lens was delivered by J Brashear in May 1912 and the 
latest reports mdicate that the chief difficulties of this immense undertaking have been 
overcome It was feared bv various critics that so high a tower would shake but 
Hale’s ingenious plan of encasing an inner tower of rods in an outer tower of tubes (to 
each rod a tube surrounding it) has proved perfectly successful so that the delicate 
operation of photographing the flash spectrum has been earned out when the wind was 
blowing twentv miles an hour, and there has never yet been an occasion when it was 
necessary to stop work because of trembling of the image ’ 

The sun s rays are reflected down this huge fixed telescope bv moving mirrors at 
the top of the tower and an unexpected difficulty declared itself in the unequal heating 
of these mirrors with consequent changes in focal length of several feet It was met 
and defeated by keeping water steadily circulating m water jackets covering the edges 
and backs of the mirrors 

the foot of the tower the rajs are received into a weD 75 feet deep containing a 
combined spectrograph and spectrohebograph A revolving table makes it possible to 
change the apparatus in the well with ease and rapidity so as to obtain within a few 
minutes half a-dozen spectroheliograms in different colours and then a number of 
spectrograms 

Many solar phenomena centre round the solar spots as to the ongin and nature of 
which we are still but iU informed The most striking feature of their appearance is the 
c>cle of about ii 125 years but A Schuster showed recently that this is not the onlv 
cycle concerned periods of 4 8 8 3 etc years being also traceable m the records His 
work suggests a major pienod of 33 375 years of which others are submultiples thus 
dividing by 7 we get 477 vears a period found by Schuster in his analysis and confirmed 
bv a special small nse in the last cycle The penod of 35 375 years is close to that of 
the November meteors and it is possible that the revolution of the swarm may exercise 
control over the occurrence of sunspots Schuster has also examined the influence of 
the planets obtaining positive evidence which satisfies him though it has been chal 
lenged by F J M Stratton working on somewhat different lines Schuster remarks that 
though the tidal attraction due to a planet would be very small compared with the sun’s 
gravitational attraction the latter may be effectively diminished by light repulsion for 
very small particles near the surface m which the tidal action of the planet might 
easily assert itself 

A summary of much recent work on the sun (especially by Hale who detected the 
magnetic phenomena throu^ the Zeeman effect and by Evershed who detected the 
radial movements m sunspots) is provided by the hypothesis as to the nature of a sun 
spot reccatiy fonculated by Hale, as follows — 

“As the result of an eruption or some other cause tending to produce rapid convection 
a gaseous column moves upwards from within the sun toward the surface of the photosphere 
\ortex motion is imtiated by the difference in rotational velocity of adjoining zones or by 
iTT^lanties of structure and lie maintain^ by convectiom The circulation in the vortex 
ts vertically upwai^ and then outward along the photosphere as in a terrestnal tornado 
Expai^on produces cooling of the centre of the vortex and a comparatively dark cloud 
(the umbra) results As m Harker s clectnc furnace experiments ^ a rapid flow of negative 
iom «ets in tow^ds the cooler gases at the centre from the hotter gases without 1 he ions 
whirled tn the vortex produce a magnetic fidd. The descendii^ gases (^lecially hydrogen) 
in the highly atmosphere of the sun are drawn m toward the pole of the magnet along the 
hoes of force, as in Btrkeland and Stormer s theory of the aurora This accounts for the 
configuration of the hydrogen (Ha) flocculi as ihown by the spectrohebograph 
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Hitherto we have assumed the spot to be sii^Ie The tjpicaJ spot group originate* 
through the development of a second spot to the east (following) the primary spot the 
line joining the two making onl> a small angle with the equator The polarities of the 
two pnncipal spots (smaller companions are usually present) atv opposite aad the hydrogen 
(He) floccuU surrounding a bipolar group resemble the lines of force about a bar magnet 
Two alternative hypotheses may be offered to account for these phenomena Accordit^ to 
the first the lower extremitv of the vortex of the primary spot lagmng behind the upper 
extremity turns up to meet the photosphere thus producing a horse-shoe vortex As in the 
case of single (umpolar) spots the hydrogen and other high level gjaaes flow toward the two 
members of the group along the lines (ff force According to the second view the two vortices 
are independent with nearly radial axes The necessary criteria of selection can probably 
be found b> a comparative studv of the pnncipal members of a bipolar group speaal atten 
tion being directed to the inclination of the axes of the vortices to the line of sight (as given 
by the Zeeman effect) the direi,tion of flow (inward or outward) of the vapours at different 
levels and the relative temperature and pressure of the two spots 

The details of work at the Mount Wilson Observatory by W S Adams on the sun's 
rotation have been published in an important memoir The observations are all satis 
tied by a law in which the velocity of rotation mcreases outwards from the surface and 
the equatorial acceleration decrea^s 

The Moon — The prediction of the precise place of the moon in the heavens at any 
giv en moment has been a problem of increasing interest from the earliest times till now 
It attracted the attention of the ancients from their desire to predict edip^es of astrono 
mers before Newton from their desire to help sailors to find their longitude of astrono 
mers since Newton from their desire to test the accuracy of the law of gravitation with 
the utmost refinement Recent work has shown that the law of gravitation alone is 
insuffiuent to explain the moon s movements The situation was thus summed up 
shortlv before his death (in July 1909) by Simon Newcomb who had spent much of his 
life on the problem — 

I regard these (outstanding) fluctuation^ (of the moon) as the most enigmatical phe 
nomenon presented bv the celestial motions being so difficult to account for bv the action of 
anv known causes that we cannot but suspect them to arise from some action in nature 
hitherto unknown 

This ensp statement was only rendered possible by an enormous amount of devoted 
work on the part of many people centuries of observation at the observatories of Green 
wich and Pans careful scrutiny of these records by Newcomb and more recently by 
Cowell great labour m working out the theory of the moon s movements by various 
eminent mathematiaans and the lormsition of tables especially thewe of Hansen and 
a recent reconstruction of the theory by E W Brown following the methods of G W 
HiU Brown is proceeding with financial help from Y ale Umversity to the construction 
of new tables of the moon which may be confidently expected to isolate these puzzling 
anomalies from various defects m the older tables Meanwhile new tables have b^n 
published in France (in ipii) which represent the completion of a project begun by 
Delaunav half a century earher Delaunay was drowned by the upsetting of a pleasure 
boat at Cherbourg m 1872 but his work was carried on by Tisserand Schuihof, “^doyer, 
Radau and others In completing the tables full use has been made of the opportunities 
afforded by recent work They will be used m the French predictions, which wiB give 
a valuable check on predictions made by Brown s tables when ready It now remains 
to supplement this considerable improvement m the means of prediction by correspond- 
ing improvements in the observation of the moon s place The way has already been 
shown by the successful photographic observations taken at Harvard and reduced by 
H N Russell of Princeton By an ingenious device the moon is photographed along 
with the stars surrounding it The difficulty is of course to avoid fogging the plate with 
the bright moonhght and so blotting out the tiny star images The device used by E 
S King of Harvard is to cut off the moonlight duniig the greater part of the exposure by 
a screen placed at some distance outside the lens, past which the rays from surrounding 
Stars can edge to reach the lens 

Planets and S^deUUes — Struve has puldisbed the discussion of measures on Ma» 

* At the British National Physical Laboratory 
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and h& sat^tes cktending over 32 years from Tviiich he deduces the mass and com 
presuoa of the planet and the rates of revolution of the planes of the orbits of his 
satellites The results are perhaiw not of general interest, but represent a notable ad 
vance in our accurate kno^rled^ of the sol^ system 

Among discovenes of minor planets now made by hundreds per year one stands out 
as of great interest. An object designated MT was discovered by Palisa of Vienna on 
October 3 1911, which was apparently very close to the earth but after observations 
had been secured on October 4 moonlight and cloud interrupted them so that the tiny 
object could not be recovered, and was thought to be lost However some determined 
computers at the Observatory of the University of California made the very most of the 
scanty observational material, with the happy result that images were identmed on 
plates taken on October ii and October 17 It now appears that the approach to 
the Earth is not such as to offer <dl the advantages at first expected but the successful 
prosecution of the search is in itself matter for congratulation Other minor planets of 
special interest are Eros and the Jupiter groups Eros was photographed at a number 
of observatores m 1 900-1 with the object of finding the sun s distance and the success 
ful completion of the campaign was marked by the award of the gold medal of the 
Ro^ Astronomical Society to A R Hmks m February 1912 for his patient and ex 
haustive collation of the observations The best measures of the sun s distance includ 
ing the wholly independent measures with the spectroscope at the Cape Observatory 
are now in satisfactory accord at about Q'* 900 000 miles The Jupiter groups represent 
in actuality a type of motion long thought to be of merely theoretical interest It three 
bodies attract one another, it is impossible to predict their movements m general 
formulae but if they happen to be placed at the comers of an equilateral tr angle it can 
be proved that they will so reraaim If the configuration be slightly disturbed it w ill 
tend to recover itself On the line joimng Jupiter to the sun as base we can erect tvi o 
equilateral triangles in the plane of Jupiter s orbit The vertex of one is occupied by 
one known minor planet (Patrodus) and the other vertex b\ no less than three ( Hector 
Achilles and Nestor) The occupation is never exact these little bodies describe com 
pheated paths m the neighbourhood of the theoretical point and their recent disci very 
has naturally led to the study of such motions espeually by K \V Brow n and G H 
Darwin They have shown that departures from the equilateral triangle ma\ be quite 
large and in commenting on his results Darwin remarks — 

These orbits throw some light on cosmogony for we see how small planets with the 
same mean motion as Jove (his generalised planet") m the course of their vicissitudes tend 
to pass close to Jove ulumatelj to be absorbed into its mass We thus see something of 
the machinery whereby a large planet generates for itself a clear space in which to circulate 
about the sun 

New tables of Jupiter s satellites were published by R \ Sampson m August 1910 as 
the outcome of twelve years* devoted work in discussing the accumulated observations 
of the past, espeaally those made by modern pbotometnc methods at Harvard Observa 
tory To expedite their use in prediction Sampson issued the tables before publishing 
the theory on which they are based and they have accordingly been used for the predic 
Pons of the NauUcal Almaimc for 1914 ‘In the place of antiquated tables of no value 
except as directing an observer when to go to his telescope astronomers now have 
precise formulae with which the observations of the future will naturally be compared 
(R A. S CouncJ Report for 1911) 

The rotation period of the planet Uranus was determined for the first time in 
August rqri at tte Lowell Observatory No markings on his disc have been detected 
which would enable an observer to watch the rotation directly the only hope was to 
nttasune with the spectn^ci^ the velocaties of approach and rt-ctssion of the limbs 
But mice spectroscopes have b«en available the axis of Uranus has been too unfavour 
abdy i^uced Cipher and Lowell took the earliest epportumty afforded by the slow 
revolution round the sun to better perspective, and detected a rotation in the retro 
grade i^redffon m io| hours The near acxrordance with the 10 hour rotations of Jupiter 
and Saturn is noteworthy 
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Comets — Numerous comets have been recentl> discovered or recovered but they 
have generally been too small for special notice Halley s Comet was followed up to 
the begmnmg ot June 1911 Its photographic magnitude as determined at Helwan 
(Egypt^ was the same 304 da>s after perihelion as 238 da vs before showing the long 
persistence of the exciting effect of the sun The return of 1910 will be remembered 
for the accurate prediction by Cowell and Crommehn and for the transit of the comet 
across the sun The calculations of prediction were earned out with such care that the 
di«icrepanc> with fact was minute and vet the calculators were able to declare with 
confidence that even this minute discrepancy must be referred to ' some cause whose 
character is not yet recognised At the transit no trace of the comet appeared on the 
sun a disc, but the tai’ appeared unexpectedly on both sides of the earth sxmultaneousljr 
\nother comet of speaal interest Encke s which has a short period of 35 years Qnl>, 
was re discovered on Jul> 31 at Algiers only three degrees above the horizon — striking 
testimon> to the climate of \lgiers The subsequent observ ations led firstly to the de 
tection of a clencal error in the computations and further to a reassurance as to the 
correctness of the assumed mass of Mercur> on which the 1908 observations seemed to 
throw doubt The anomalies in 1908 are probably due to a further change m the 
acceleration of the Comet s mean motion but the return of 1914 will probablj settle the 
point 

It has recently been asserted bv E '^Itromgren that all the cases of supposed hyper 
bohe orbits of comets disappear on rigid examination If this be so we ma> regard all 
romcls as permanent members of the solar svstem none being alien intruders But 
Stromgren s conclusions have not vet won general acceptance several computers having 
quite recently published h>perbolic elements of comets 

Comet iQii c discovered bj W R Brooks on July 20 loii became visible to the 
naked e>e and had a tail 25® m length Some fine photographs were secured notablv 
b\ E E Barnard 

\ more evact knowledge of the spectra of the tails of comets dates from igo^ The 
spectrum consists generall> of a senes of double bands which were identified by Fowler 
in igog with bands obtained from carbon monoxide at a pressure of about o 01 mm 
In one or two cases negative bands of nitrogen ha\ e also appeared The chief bands in 
the head of a comet are those of ejanogen and the Swan bands of carbon the latter 
being possibly derived from carbon monoxide and it is only necessary to suppiose that 
this gas IS expelled from the head in order to explain the spectrum of the tail The 
decomposition ol cv**nogen in the head might account for the mtrogen in the tad 

and I cr abh Stars — \ new star of the 4th magnitude was discovered bj the 
Norwegian astronomer Enebo m Gemmi on Mark,h 12 1012 and was attentively watched 
and photographed Considerable interest was excited bv a reported discovery of the 
lines of radium m its spectrum by Giebeler of Bonn but the evidence is questioned 
A feature of recent work has been the extension of the scrutmv of vanabihty to a 
higher grade of accuracy Thus E Hertzspnmg guided by the spectroscopic observa 
tions of the pole star which showed its veloaty to be variable m a penod of close on 4 
days detected a mmute variation m the light m the same penod So httie was this 
previousl) suspected that the pole sUr was used as a standard of (constant) brightness 
in more than one long investigation The range found by Hertzsprung from his study 
of 418 photographs is less than a fifth of a magmtude — about 17 per cent of the light 
and even this small range was reduced to one third — less than 6 per cent — by J Stebbins 
using a selenium photometer Aow C G Abbot has found vanatiom in the radiation 
of our own sun at least comparable with these so that we may regard the gap between 
our sun and the variables as bridged Indeed it becomes a question whether every 
star is not vanable within limits ot this kind The beautiful work of Stebbins with his 
selenium photometer opens up definite prospects of settling this great question an 
instance of the delicacy of this instrument the case of the variable Algol may be quoted 
It had already been shown that the vanation was due to the eclipsing of a bright body 
by a dark one but former observations showed no vanation in the light between the 
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end of one ec£{^ atid the beginning of the next Stebbins detected minute changes m 
this mtervsd which are fairiy interpreted to mean that the dark body has a feeble 
iij^t of Its own and is moreover illuminated by the bright ” body so as to exhibit 
poises Other similar cases have since been found by R S Dugan of Princeton 

Another addition to the facilities for accurate observation of stellar brightness is due 
to Schwarsschild, who passes a photographic plate to and fro in its plane so as to obtain 
from each star over a wide area a patch of uniform density and has alread> measured 
in this way the brightnesses of 3522 stars ranging nearly to the 9th magnitude 

DoubU Stars “Most of the doubles are revolving so slowly round each other as to 
suggest that we must wait many decades before we can profitably determine their orbits 
or deduce other conclusions from the observations But Hertzsprung has recently 
made an ingenious suggestion for reaping some of the fruits by antiapation Assuming 
average values for the particulars as yet unknown to us he deduces trom the observed 
arc of motion, however short the distance of the double star Now in a number of 
cases this distance has been directly determined and can be compared with the abo\ e 
deduction and the companson shows that the relation of determination to deduction 
IS nearly constant Deductions can therefore be used to supply approximate determina 
tioES in cases where they have not been made individual instances may be m error but 
the average will not be far wrong The new method has indicated more than one con 
elusion of considerable mterest 

At Ottawa it has been found that 7 Ceimnorum is a spectroscopic binar> of the 
exceptionally long period 6 years, which bridges the gap between spectroscopic and \ 
ual doubles since at least one of the latter has a shorter period Betelgeux is probably 
also a long period spectroscopic bmary 

Nebulae — A complete descnptive list of nebulae photographed at the Lick Observ i 
tory was pubbshed m October 1912 the Reynolds reflector at Helwan m Egvpt is being 
successfully devoted to the systematic exploration of more southern nebulae and the 
fi\e foot mirror (m Mount Wilson has already produced many striking pictures ^ 
general conclusion from all such work is that drawings (made before the days of photo 
graphv) are quite untrustworthy From his photographs of the spectra of spiral 
nebulae E A Fath concluded that they are probably unresolved star clusters with 
gaseous envelopes, and there is some evidence of a progressive change of spectrum with 
the form 

J W Nicholson has formulated a hypothetical constitution of certain elements with 
the simplest possible type of atom one of them being pronsionallv called nebuliurfi 
He can thus account theoretically for all the observed lines in the spectra of nebulae and 
was successful m predicting the existence of one bne which had not been previoush 
noticed but which was found, on searching by W H Wnght 

Tie Stars tn General — ^A recent discovery of fundamental importance is the relation 
of the spectral type of a star, and therefore of its probable age to the rate at which it 
moves Bnefly expressed, the law is that the older a star is the quicker it moves The 
facts suf^rtmg this statement emerged from the mass of observations with the spectro 
scope s^e at the Lwi Observatory under W W Campbell s direction and he made 
the first announcement m his SiUiman lectures m January 1910 the detailed information 
foDowed later, and confirmation was forthcoming from the quite independent study of 
proper motions by Lewis Boss It may be that astronomers are not justified m deduc 
ing the relative ages of the stars from their spectra but m any case they had arranged 
the stare m a ceitam order from the appearance of their spectra, which afterwards 
tum^ out to be ahK) the order of rapidity of their movements (It may also be men 
turned that it has recently been foimd p<»stble to make estimates of the temperature ot 
vanoire st^, which at first were rough, but are b^mmng to show better accordance 
These also indicate the same order as the spectra and the motions ) Campbell s re- 
maritahJc talde iflustralmg this fact may be given here — 
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Type of 

Number 

Average 

Radial 

Deduced 

Motion 

Correction 

Spectrum 

of Stars 

\ eloaty 

of Sun 

K 

B 

225 

5 

-~20 2 

i -4 I 

A 

177 

II 0 

-16 8 

+ i 0 

F 

185 

14 4 

-15 8 

4-0 I 

G 

12S 

15 0 

->i6 0 

—0 2 

K 

382 

16 8 

-■21 2 

4-2 8 

M 

73 

17 I 

— 22 6 

+3 9 


The first and third columns chiefly concern us The first shows the 13^)6 of spectrum 
on the Harvard classification and in the order assigned for age or ph3'i>ical development 
of the star the third gives the average \ elocity m km per sec The fourth column shows 
the velocity of our own sun deduced from the different groups and the fifth a cunous 
general correction which seems to be required b> the means of the groups (If real it 
would mean that the B stars for instance are moving generally outwards from the sun 
at 4 km sec but Campbell ib inclined to interpret the column K as s>stematic error m 
the measurement of the various tvpes of spectrum ) 

The meaning of this stnkmg association of movement with age or at least with 
spectral type is not vet clear In the astonishment immediatelv following the dis 
CO very some rather wild suggestions were made as for instance that a star was at birth 
not subject to grav ity but only gradually came under its influence It seems probable 
however that some simpler explanation than this can be found and one such is mdicated 
below but the chief requirement at present is further investigation If the B stars 
alone are considered especially those with large velocities H Ludendorff has shown 
that their velocities follow J N Lockver s classification of probable hfe history in a 
striking manner those on the ascending branch of Lockyer's curve having positive 
velocities (outw ards from our sun) and those on the descending branch negative (in- 
wards^ There mav be other facts of this kind still to come 

It IS a further outcome of the Lick observations that the stars of types A and B tend 
to move parallel to the plane of the Galaxy Assuming that this is exactly true H C 
Plummer has shown that the distances of the stars and their complete movements can 
be deduced from a combination of telescopic and spectroscopic observation* Hie 
deductions wiU be exactly correct only if the assumption is exact but if it is roughly 
true the deductions will also be roughly true Plummer has accordmgly deduced the 
complete motions of more than i jO stars with the result of finding them fall into several 
groups of stars wath similar motions the assoaation being in some cases strikingly de 
fined It had alreadv been suggested by J Halm m discussing Kapteyn s h>pothesi8 
of two star streams (for w hich see article “ Star ^ in the E B ) that there must be a third 
stream present moving towards a vertex nearly coinciding with that of one of the former 
two Plummer^s results suggested a still greater number of streams towards that vertex, 
hough the> fail to indicate the opposite vertex Evidence of the complexity of stellar 
movements has also come from other quarters L Boss s discovery of a ^aal cluster 
in Taurus and Ludendorff s confirmation of the Ursa Major clusters were followed by 
the detection by three investigations simultaneously of two groups erf stars of the helium 
type having nearly equal and parallel motions One of these is spread over a large 
area in Scorpio and Centaurus the other consists of about seventeen stars in and near 
Perseus Finallj it has been noticed that the helium stars generally do not conform to 
the two star streams 

Amid this increasing complexity there is one suggestion of a umfying pnnaple It 
has been pointed out by H H Turner that if the stars around us form a hmited system 
(as has been suggested b> others) isolated by distances large compared with its own 
dimensions from other such systems then the gravitational attraction of the system as 
a whole will result in a central attraction on the individual members Further that if 
the system started from rest, the movements of individual stars would approximate to 
osallations backwards and forwards through the centre Putting aside for a moment 
the obvious diflSiculties of congestion at the centre, there would at any given my 
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ment be ^ome stars on their way to the centre and others on their wav from it and the 
perspective appearance of these two classes would be precisely the same as that which 
has given rise to the hypothesis of two star streams Parallel lines and lines converging 
to a point have the same perspective appearance we can only differentiate them by a 
knowledge of the distances Now it is just m respert of distance that our knowledge of 
the stars is most deficient Direct measures take us only a little way from our sun, and 
to probe further into space we must trust hypotheses such as those of Hertzsprung and 
Plummer above mentioned Usmg Plummers figures Turner finds indications of an 
actuad acceleration towards a s> stem-centre which he fixes provisionallv in direction 
RA 94® Dec “f I a® at a distance of 90 hght years Confirmation of these figures is also 
forthcoming from an entirely independent argument from the distribution of double 
stars m vanous directions put forward by T Lewis in 1906 and again from the general 
distribution of all stars 

The congestion at the centre can be avoided if there is a sufficient departure from 
accurately radial motion which would be quite consistent with observed tacts V\ ere 
the radial motions undiluted the phenomenon would have earlier attracted general 
attention and would not have been at first denied bv so acute an observer as L Boss 
(His objection has been since withdrawn ) As it is they are larg€l> diluted bv cross 
motions so that they only emerge as averages from the discussion of numbers of stars 
These cross motions suffice to carry the stars wide enough of the centre to avoid collision 
and may even suffice in certain cases (for instance m the cast of the helium stars) to 
destroy the two-stream appearance altogether But it is quite possible that they 
have developed in the course of ages of interaction between the individual stars and that 
if the system were onginallv formed from a vast nebula condensing under gravitation 
the condensation may have been very nearly along radial lines resulting ultimately m 
a sudden congestion at the centre which would appear to distant systems as a new 
star Such a rapid congestion would be followed by an explosive expanston the frag 
ments being dispersed to sometbing short of their original distance gravitational altrac 
lion would ultimately draw them together again and so on There would be a sequence 
of explosions of decreasing violence seeing that on each occasion energy would be dis 
sipated If the fragments became stars the earhest formed stars would have the Iargtj>t 
vetoaties as Cajnpbeif has found The specuktior is wo-thv of note orfy for the 
reason that it shows the possibibly of explaining Campbell * rtmarkabk result without 
having recourse to any hypothesis not already familiar 

It IS mentioned above that our direct knowledge of the distances of the stars is very 
limited but progress is being made and the last year or two have seen some notable 
additions to the published material, especially m the work of A R Hmks and H \ 
Russell at Cambndge and Princeton and of Frank Schlesmger at the Yerkes Obsen a 
tory An interesting confirmation of B^’s parallax (o" o2:>3) for his Taurus duster 
found by combining spectroscopic veloaties with proper motions was obtained by the 
direct determination (o"^ 023) of Kapteyn 

The great 5 foot reflector of the Mount Wilson Observatory has already been effec 
lively employed on the spectra of the stats chiefly for types A and B, w hich are of special 
UBpoitance m the study of * star streaming In the course of this work more than 
stars with vanabie velocities have been found and attention is drawn to 7 stars moving 
with exceptional spew! mduding the " runaway star Groombndge 1830 for which 
a veloaty of 343 km per sec is found 

General — Among losses by death roust be specially mentioned that of Henn Pom 
car 6 (July J7, 19i2),a mathematician who illuminated a wide range of sciences, and that 
ol Lewis Boss (Ckt 5, 1912) whi»e patient work has put our knowledge of the posa 
Uoas motions of the stars on a new basis 

'The ftamitific papers of Sir W Herschel (1738-1822) have been collected and pub 
hflbed two large quarto volumes by the Royal Society and the Royal ■Astronomical 
Society 

The meeting^ the InUmatimal Union for Co-operation w Solar Research on Mount 
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Wilson Cal m September 1910 was attended by 83 astronomers of different nations 
It wa* decided to extend the scope of the Union to include 4 stroph>sics generaJl) and 
this decision following on the extension of programme of the International Committee 
for the Astrographic Chart in 1909 practically arranges for a fnendly partition of 
astronomy betw een these two organibations 

The Directors of \ational Ephemerides met in conference at Pans in October 1911 
and adopted \ arious unifying prmcipies as well as a general scheme of co operation 
Signals sent b> wireless telegraphy from the Eiffel Tow erha\e recently been observed 
at Greenwich and at observatones on the Coutment and a general scheme of longitude 
determinations by this method is now being arranged (H H Tur\er.> 

GEOGRAPHY, EXPLORATION AND TRAVEL 

Antarctic * — The final conquest of the North Pole by Peary and the successes of 
British and other expeditions in the South have shifted general interest m polar explora 
tion from the Arctic to the Antarctic On February iz 1910 the French explorer Dr 
Jean Charcot arrived at Punta Arenas on his ship the Pourquoi Pas? , having carried 
on from his former expedition a coast survey as far as Adelaide Island He dis( overed 
a great gulf to the south and saw the inaccessible coast of \lexander I Land He had 
wintered at Pttermann Island and made excursions thence m the South Shetlands 
afterwards again turning -south be reached 126 W sailing between 69 and S 
and discov enng new lands to the west and south of Alexander I Land His party suf 
fered from scurvy the ship was damaged in collisions with ice and food and coal ran 
short He reached Rouen m June and results of his journey appeared later in the > ear 
in Rapports prehminaires and Pourquot Pot dans I Antarctigue (Paris) 

On June I 1910 Capt Robert Falcon Scott (b 1 86b) despatched the Terra Nova 
from London for his second Antarctic journev She went bv Cape Town (Sept 2) 
and \ustraha to iSew Zealand and m these countnes additions were received to the 
tunds or equipment of the expedition towards which £20 000 had been granted by the 
Treasury The expedition left New Zealand for the south on November 29 1910 with 
a larger scientific staff than had ever previously been taken It mcluded Dr E \ \\ il 
son (zoologist) as chief surgeons G M Levick (zoologist) and E L \tkinson (bac 
teriologist and parasitologist) Lieut H L L Pennell for magnetic and meteorological 
observations Messrs T Gnfiith Tavlor and R E Priestley (geologists), E U \\ilson 
indD G Lilhe (biologists) A C Garrard (zoologist) C S \\ right (chemist) Dr G C 
Simpson (phvsicist) and Mr H G Ponting (photographer) Lieut (afterwards 
Commander) ERG Evans was second m command and Lieut \ L \ Campbell 
was to lead the eastern party which was intended to land in Kmg Edward VTI land 
The ship after encountering heavv weather entered the pack ice on December 9 
McMurdo Sound was safely reached and the mam party was landed to estabhsh winter 
quarters at Cape Evans \ western party was landed on the western side of the Sound 
Ihe eastern party was prevented bv ice cliffs from landmg on King Edward ^TI land 
as was intended but did so on February 18 loii at Cape Adare From the Terra 
Nova investigations were subsequently earned on in the neighbourhood of the Balleny 
Islands and new mountainous land was twice observed to the west of Cape North about 
60° so — 68°30 b and 163° 20 — E Stewart Island was reach^ on the home 
ward journev on March 27 1 91 1 I he ship returned south in the following summer and 
brought back news of the year s work Campbells party at Cape \dare had expen 
cnced heavy weather and had not apparently been able to proceed far afield but raete 
orological and magnetic observations had been made The Terra Nova ’ embarked 
them on January 4 1912 and landed them again m Terra Nova Bay Victona Land on 
the 8th It was intuidW that they should re embark in February, after exploration over 
land but this was impossible and they would have to find their own way back to 
McMurdo Sound The western party had made important geological and other m- 
vestigations, they were taken off by the ship on February 15 
> See £ XXI ^ a seq 
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The laaiB party was occupied in scientific work in various directions besides laying 
depots for the advance towards the Pole Dr E A Wilson writing from McMurdo 
Sound on October 31 jgii reported that r^uJar observations had been made of 
atmospheric pressure temperature, and vdoaty and direction of wind, and that the 
upper atmosphere had been studied by means of small balloons for the first time in the 
Antarctic Magnetic observations gravity observations by pendulum, and tidal 
observations had been kept up, marine biology parasitology and ice study had received 
attention Wilson led a remarkable expedition m June-August (winter) 1911, across 
the bamer to Cape Crozier, to study the winter breeding of the Emperor penguins 
Petrological investigations revealed various mineral quartz veins 

The work of depot laying being completed Scott with the main polar party started 
on November 2, 191 1 and proceeded at first by easy stages He reached the continental 
plateau by way of Beardmore glacier on December 10 and was left bv the last support 
ing party on January 4 1912m 87'*36 S withm 150 miles of the Pole Lieut Evans 
who led this part> was overtaken by scurvy and returned to New Zealand (Apnl 
I, 1912) on the Terra Nova but otherwise the health of all had been generally good 
The latest nevs then brought from Scott was that he was about to move forward 
with Dr Wilson Capt Oates, Lieut Bowers and petty officer Evans as his compan 
ions It was ordv on Feb 10, 1913, that their tragic fate became known The Terra 
Nova ’ returned that day to New Zealand having learnt on Jan 18 at Cape Evans 
that after successfully reaching the Pole on Jan 18 1912 and there finding Amund 
sen’s tent and records (see below) they had penshed on their return jfourney Petty 
officer Evans had died on Feb 17 after an accident the others were then caught in a 
prolonged blizzard ir miles south of One Ton Camp and succumbed to exhaustion 
Oates on March 17 the others (whose bodies were found bv a search party under Sur 
geon Atkinson on Nov 12) about March 20 A diary kept bv Scott up to March 25 
was found, m which he left a charactensticallv brave last message explaining the mis 
fortunes to which their end was due, and appealing to his countrymen to provide for 
their dependents 

It became known towards the end of igio that Capt Roald Amundsen the Nor 
wegian explorer before making a crossing of the Arctic region for which plans had been 
Announced was to visit the Antarctic, and make an attempt to reach the South Pole 
On February 4 ign the “ Terra Nova found the Norwegian expedition established 
in the Bay of Whales but Scott who had heard of Amundsens intentions m New 
Zealand did not allow them to affect his own plans News was received later that 
Amimdsen had been successful having reached the Pole on December 14-1 / 191 1 His 
expedition was favoured with good weather conditions not only for the polar march but 
during practically the whole year of its sojourn in the Antarctic while the march itself 
thanks to a careful system of depots and efficient teams of sledge dogs was earned out 
without any of the depnvation and suffering characteristic of previous polar journeys 
The journey southward from the base — about 8*^0 miles — occupied 56 da>« ihe greatest 
elevation reached on the plateau being to 750 fL the return march was made in 30 days 
Three days were spent at or in the vianity of the Pole complete observations being 
taken The polar plateau was named King Haakon VII Plateau and the name of 
Queen Maud was given to a range of lofty mountains (10000-15000 ft ) which were 
observed between about 85® and 88® S being a continuation of the mountains of South 
Victoria Land Other investigations were earned out near and east of the Bay of 
Whales bv a party under Lieut Prestrud left behind at the base while Nansen sJamous 
old ship, the From ’ (Capt Nilsen), after landing the eitpedition was wnployed m 
oceanographical research over a wide area 

An expedition left Germany in May 1911 It was led by Lieut Filchner who 
previously made a journey to Spitsbergen for the sake of experience His plans were 
to proceed by way of South America to Coats Land the coast of which vras to be traced 
south or south west and a base station was to be established An attempt was con 
tempiatM to cross the lower part of the Antarctic continent to Ross Sea The ship (the 
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“ Deutschland ' ) was commanded by Capt R Vahsel, who had accompanied the 
‘ Gauss expedition and there was a scientific staff of eleven, including Dr Heim as 
geologist Dr W Brunnecke (oceanographer) and Dr Barkow (meteorologist) 

An Australasian expedition is also m the field under the leadership of Dr D Maw 
son Its chief support was obtained in Australia and New Zealand, the commonwealth 
and state governments m the former country having together contnbuted £22,000 A 
Bntish Treasury grant of £2 000 was received The \essel (the Aurora ) under the 
command of Capt J K Davis left London on July 27 1911 and Hobart in Tasmania 
for the south on December 2 A wireless telegraphic station was established at 
Macquarie Island which was eiqpected to be of service m obtaining the longitude of the 
pnncipal base of operations in the Antarctic On January 19 1912 a party was landed 
in the previously unknown Commonwealth Ba> at the western extremity of Adelic 
Land It had been, intended also to put a partv ashore on Knox Land This wa& 
impossible and the ship suffered some damage from the pack ice in the attempt to carry 
out the plan But a party with provision for winter quarters was put on the barrier ico 
in S 94 ®s 8' E and the Aurora returned to Hobart on March ii The 

landing parties were fully furnished for scientific work and the Pnnee of Monaco pro- 
vided an oceanographical equipment on board the Aurora 

A Japanese expedition under Lieut N Shirase started from Wellmgton New Zea- 
land on February ii 1911 with the South Pole as its object Judged by European 
standards it was poorly equipped and it returned later in the year unsuccessful 

Other projects for Antarctic work have been discussed Dr W S Bruce has pro- 
posed to cross the Antarctic land mass from a base m WeddeU Sea meeting another 
party working from Ross Sea Dr A Forbes Mackay who accompanied Sir E 
Shackleton s exjjedition has made plans for the exploration of the coasts between 
Graham Land and King Edward VII Land with a small party A scheme has also 
been under the consideration of the Peary Arctic Club and the National Geographic 
Society of U ashmgton for an attempt to reach the Pole from a base on the opposite 
Side of the Antarctic region to Scott s base Dr H F Osborn has suggested that the 
American Department of Labor and Commerce should send an expedition to study the 
habitat of the southern fur seal and to make other zoological observations and Mr 
E S Balch has proposed the further investigation of 'Vn likes Land and the verification 
of W likes discoveries 

Arctic * — An American expedition was organised to explore Crocker Land the nor 
themmost land known which W’as sighted by Pear> m 1906 to the north of Grant Land 
The expedition was to be led b> Professor D B MacMillan and George Borup who 
both took part m Peary s expedition of looq But Borup was drowned m a canoe 
accident m Long Island Sound in April 1912 He was educated at \ale Umversity 
had studied in the American Museum of Natural History at New \ork had workeij 
with the United States Geological Survey and was also a trained astronomical observer 
and expert photographer It was decided to proceed with the Crocker Land expedi 
tion as a memorial to Borup Under the Department of Naval Service of Canada, 
among other hydrographical investigations a voyage to Hudson Bav was earned out m 
1910 for the study of the conditions of navigation with particular consideration for the 
possibility of ^tabhshing a trans Atlantic route from a port on the west coast of Hudson 
Bay Port Churchill and Port Nelson on this coast both of which have been spoken of 
as possible sites for a harbour and the terminus of a radway from the west providing a 
new route of export for Canadian gram were investigated by this expedition, and Port 
Churchill appeared to offer better prospects Captain Bernier a Canadian voyager 
attempted but failed in 1910-11 to make the north-west passage by wav of Melville 
Island but he carried out some valuable survey work, espea^y on the hitherto unknown 
coast of Baffin Land between Cape Kater and Fury and Hecla Strait Mr Stefans- 
son s expedition returned in September 191 2 from four years* work on the Arctic shores 

‘ See £ J? XX! 938 et seq Sir F Nansen s In the Mists ArcHc Expicralton f» Eofljf 
Times (London 1911), is a comprehensive history of early Arctic exploratioa 
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of Canada^ where in the nei^hbouthood of Coronation Gtdf they discovered Eskimo 
tnbes of a pectiharly light colour, with instances of blue eyes and red hair Their ph\si 
cal characteristics and certain of their customs are identiiied bv the explorer with those 
of the early Norsemen and they are held to be descendants of emigrants from Scandi- 
navia to Greenland (see E E xii p 547) 

The Danish explorer Mikkelsen who with a companion had been left m north east 
Greenland in 1010 when the rest of bis party were brought back to Denmark had been 
given up for lost when m July 1912 both were rescued bv a Norwegian fishing vessel 
The> had recovered records of the lost explorer M>hus Enchsen (see £ B xxi p 953) 
dealing with bis important work in the north of the island 

Sjatsbergen has attracted considerable scientific attention A Norwegian expedi 
tion under O Isaachsen m June-Septmber 1910, in addition to oceanographical ob 
servations between Bear Island and Spitsbergen carried out a number of journev s into 
the intenor of West Spitsbergen and neighbouring islands the expedition being divided 
into five parties \aluable geological investigations were made Other expeditions 
have been numerous The discovery of coil in the district of Advent Ba\ and the 
attempts made to exploit it have drawn special attention to this locality Three Rus 
Sian expeditions were at work in iqii in Nova\a Zemlya Important geographical 
botanical and zoological observations were made and disco venes of some economic 
interest were those of naphtha and copper Russian explorers have also been active m 
Siberia The expedition of M A R Volossovich between the Kolvma and the Lena 
and of M T A lolamchef east of the kolvma in 1909 (which incidentalh revealed 
considerable errors in existing maps) proved the possibility of a sea route for trade be 
tween the Kol\ma and Bering Strait this route was successfulK exploited in iqii from 
Vladivostok and is considered to be capable of commercial development 

Irta * — Among recent journeys m Central \sia mav be mentioned that of Mr D 
Carruthers whose parly in nineteen months work (iqio-ii) covered much ground in 
the upper Yemsei repon Mongolia and Ozungana In the same years the French trav 
eller Dr Legendre earned out important exploration in V^estem China especially in 
the valley of the Yalung between 28° and 30'* N In India Sir M \ Stem has investi 
gated numerous sites of archaeological interest in the course of an exploratorv 

journey on the North West Frontier The punitive expedition (1Q12) against the 
Abors m the north east added considerably to topographical knowledge in spite of ex 
treme difficulties of transport heaw forests and misty and wet weather One partv 
explored the nver Dihong as far as Shimong for the first time and earned mapping above 
that point another surveved the Padam Abor country others again broke new ground 
m the Galong Abor country and in the valley of the Subansiri Considerable correc 
tJons were found necessary m existing maps Major P M Svkes has continued his 
journeys m Persia and m particular has studied the problems connected with the ancient 
territory of Parthia Dr A Musil in 1010 made further explorations m northern 
Arabia in the region adjacent to the Hejaz railway He claimed to have accurately 
identified for the first time the Mt Smai of the Bible 

dfeto (Jt4inea^ — The great island of New Guinea offers some of the most extensive 
areas still unexplored m the world and here the Dutch have been particularly active 
The Mambaro nver m the west which had been visited by Capt Herderschee m 190Q 
was ascended in 1910 by Dr Moszkowski He at first met with a mishap m the rapids 
of the nvw" at the Vanrees Range but subsequently reached the foot of the central 
Suowv Range and estimated that its northernmost chain reaches an extreme height of 
xoxioo feet The rapids again proved treacherous on his return and he lost most of his 
exdlediioas in descending them In the same year the Gennan and Dutch expeditions 
lor the dehmitation of the German Dutch frontier cov ered much new ground The 
Dutch Colonial Budget of 19 ii contained an appropriation of 20 000 florins in aid of a 
new e;i^editioii to the Snowy Range, and m tlwit year Capt Schaeffer penetrated the 
heart of the c^tral mountains bv way of Island nver from the south but was unable 
iS«5 E B n 738 ^ *See £ B xix, 488 
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to cross the island to the north coast An expedition which carried out work in 1 909-1 1 
on the south coast and the southern slopes of the Nassau mountains m Dutch New 
Guinea was initiated by the British Ornithological Union m commemoration of its )ubi 
lee, the party vtas under the leadership at first of Mr W Goodfellow, and after he was 
overtaken b> illness, under that of Capt G C Rawhng Capt HerdeKchee started 
m \ugust 1912 on a second joume> intending to follow the Lorentz nver from the 
south coast and to mvestigate the highland region m the neighbourhood of Mt 'Wilhel 
mina In British territory (Papua) the Hon Stamforth Smith administrator of the 
territory led an expedition m 1 910-11 into the valle> of the kikor m that part of the 
territory which hes east of the Fly n\ er basin and north west of the Gulf of Papua Dr 
Molengraaf m 1910-11 was at work in the eastern part of Dutch Timor 

Afrtca ^ — In Africa in the course of continued activity in the direction of opemng up 
the \ arious territories many journeys of geographical importance have been made On 
the recommendation of the Colonial Survey Committee a party under Capt C 
Macfie has earned out a topographical survey of 14 000 square miles m Uganda on the 
scale of 1 25 000 Mr R L Reid completed in igio a survev of the nver Aruwimi from 
Basoko up to Avakubi and Messrs C A Reid and A. F H Reid have made surveys m 
the adjoining parts of the Congo basin French investigations of considerable impor 
tance have been prosecuted m Morocco Ui the comparatively little known north east 
the Muluya the largest river in the country has been investigated by M A Bernard 
and previous maps rectified while the region through which it flows generally beheved 
to be sterile was found actually to contain fertile plains of considerable extent French 
survey work has been continued in the Sahara under Capt Cortier and Capt Grosde 
manger who was killed in an encounter with raiders An important expedition was 
despatched in iqio to French Equatorial Africa under Capt Penquet with a view to 
surveying a possible railway route from Librev die across the Ogowe basm and beyond 
Some 3 000 miles of route surv ev was made and the project was favourably reported 
upon In German South west 'Vfnea Lieut Trenk and others investigated m 1909-10 
the almost waterless dune belt parallel to the coast and m 1911 Professor H Meyer 
brought back from the Ruanad country in East Africa the results of important physical 
ethnographical and economic investigations Topographical surveys of an improved 
character on a scale of i 100 000 were begun m Italian Somaliland m 1910 

America — A Report m 1910 from the Canadian government printing bureau 
Ottawa dealt with the survey carried out by Mr J Keele in one of the most important 
areas previously unexplored in the north west of Canada namely that between the 
Yukon and the Mackenzie about the upper part of the nver Pelly and its headstreams 
and the Gravel nver In the summer of 1910 Mr Howard Palmer studied the orog 
raphy of Mt Sir Sandtord and its vicinity in the Selkirk Range B C of which not much 
was previously known and exploration in the Canadian Rockies has been extended m 
vanous directions bv several investigators such as Dr J Norman CoHie who was 
travelling north of the \ellowhead Pass in 1911 The Research Committee of the 
National Geographic Societ) granted 000 for the continuation m 1911 of the glacial 
investigations in Alaska by Prof R S Tarr (b 1864, d March 21 IQ12) and Prof 
L Martin, who led the Alaskan expedition of the Societ> m 1909-10 in the region of 
\akut Bay Prince William Sound and the lower course of the Copper river 

In South America Major Fawcett undertook m 1910 further exploration in Bolivia, 
m the valley of the Heath and adjacent terntones In January 1911 Col A J Wood- 
roffe led a party of Bntish officers lent to the Peruvian government for the demarcation 
of the new frontier with Bolivia this work was expected to take three years The A ale 
Corporation sent an expedition to Peru in 1911 under the direction of Professor Hiram 
Bingham with Professor I Bowman as geographer and geologist and Mr K Hendnk- 
sen as topographer It was divided into three parties to carry out archaeological topo- 
graphical and geological exploration and had three fields of operations — the Urubamba 
river and its affluents, a trans Andean section from the head of navigation on the 
> See £ B 1 353 
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Urub&Qiba to tip Paafic, and the vzcmity of Mt Coropuna (tin, estimated elevation 
ol wjaEMch was reduced to about 21,700 feet) and lake Pannacochas On the trans 
Andean section physiographical and meteorolo^cal observations were made in addition 
to notes on the human and economic geography of the region and the expedition also 
obtained valuable results m archaeology and natural history Professor W Sie\ers 
who in 1909 continued his researches la western Ecuador and southern Peru, deaded 
that the mam source of the Maranon is the stream draimng lake Launcocha which 
however, was found to be fed by a stream from still higher lakes and he placed the true 
source la the of \It San Lorenzo Dr Fntz Leichart has made a systematic 

study of the Andean glaciers south of Aconcagua (Mt Jimcal etc ) where is found 
probably the most extensi\ e field of snow and ice m the whole system excepting for 
southern Patagoma The geographical and geological commission of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
has caused explorations of the upper Parana nver to be made by its engineers 

A senes of investigations which have laid down the mam hncs of the topography of 
Dutch Guiana was brought to a close m 1910, when Lieut Kayser, taking the place of 
Lieut de Haan who died when about to contmue the exploration conducted by him two 
years earlier traced the Luae an important tnbutaiy of the Corentyn down to its 
junction with the mam n\er 

Cartograph% etc ^ — Resolutions of the International Map Committee which met at 
the mvitation of the British Government in London in November 1909 were issued in 
1910 They mdude provisions that a uniform set of symbols should be adopted by all 
nations for the map on the scale of i i 000,000 that the limits of the sheet should be 
uniform with intWHationai numbers the boundaries being meridians at successive inter 
vals of 6“, reckomng from Greenwich and parallels at inter\ alt. of 4° reckoning from the 
equator The projection proposed is a modified piolycomc with the mendians as straight 
lines Altitude is to be indicated by a system of colour tints and full pro\ ision has been 
made as re^rds other details of colouring lettenng and transliteration of names A 
few sheets have already been published by the Ordnance Survey Office and elsewhere 
The question of special aeronautic^ maps has been considered in different countries 
an international commi^ion was organised to compile such maps and their requirements 
have been discussed by various aeronautical and geographical societies in France Ger 
many and Great Britain, and by the geographical section of the British Association 
(Portsmouth jpi i) An aeronautical map of France has been published by the French 
^emty for Aenal Investigation on the scale of r 200 000, and a series has been under 
taken by the German Aeronautic Lmon 

A review of various directions m which progress has been made m geodesy in recent 
years was presented to the research department of the Royal Geographical Soaety by 
Mr A R Hinks {Geog Jour \ugust 1911) 

A biiJ was passed m France on February 10, 1911 for the adoption for ordinary 
purposes of a standard time 9 minutes 21 seconds behind that of Pans, — practically 
that of Greenwich 

Oceanography ® — The “ Michael Sars ’ expedition under Dr J Hjort and Sir John 
Murray which left Plymouth in April 1910 made observations at seventy four stations 
front the west coast of Ireland along those of Europe and \Crica as far as Cape Bojaffor 
thence to the Canary Islands the Sargasso Sea the Azores and Newfoundland and 
thence homeward across the \tlantic Murray and Hjort have based principally on 
the results of this expedition tbeir book The Depths of the Ocean (London, 1912) which 
according to the sub-title, is a general account of the modem science of oceanography 
The German survey ship ' Planet ’ has earned on important work in the western Pacific 
m the neighbourhood of the New Hebndes the Loyalty Islands, New Mecklenburg the 
Piuhppiqes, etc A hitherto unknown senes of deep trenches in the sea bottom has 
been investigated m the last locality, and m June 1912 the deepest sounding ever re 
corded — fathoms (upwards of six miles)— reported east of Mindanao 

A sc^me has been undertaken ftw ocean^aphical, geographical and biological 

* See E B xvii 629 ei seq » See E B xix 967 et seq 
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mvestigations m the Adriatic under the auspices of the Austrian Adriatic Association 
and the Zoological Station at Tnest An mstitution similar to the \ustnan association 
has been -established a* a department of the Italian Association for the Advancement of 
Saence, and at a joint conference a plan of work on co-operative Iine^ has been laid down 
In connection with the Oceanographical Institute of Monaco which was founded and is 
directed b> the Pnnce of Monaco, an institute has been opened in the Rue St Jacques 
Pans with a laboratory, lecture hall aquanura and library under the administration of 
Dr P Regnard 

The wreck of the ‘ Titanic m igi 2, and the unusual southward extension of ice in 
the North Atlantic at the season when that disaster occurred, have indicated the de 
suability of a practical application of oceanographical stud> m particular reference to 
the temperature of the sea and the circumstances which govern it, and of further re 
search to the north of the steamer lanes 

An elementarj handbook of practical oceanography entitled Science of the Sea 
(London 191 ), has been written by members of the Challenger Soaety under the 
editorship of Dr G H Fowler 

Education Societies — Ihe teaching of geography in London elementary schools is 
the subject of a report (191 1) forming one of a senes issued at the instance of the London 
County Council education officer the schemes therein outlined are the outcome of 
conferences between teachers and leading authonties in the study of geography At 
Berhn a chair of Colonial Geography has been established m the Umversity m connec 
tion with the celebration of its centenary together with a department dealing with this 
subject m the Geographical Institution through the bberahty of Dr Hans Meyer In 
\ lenna a professorship of commercial geography was founded in 1910 in the Export 
akademie of the Imperial Museum of Commerce 

During the presidency of Lord Curzon of Redleston active measures have been taken 
for the better housing of the Royal Geographical Society (London), and in July 1912 it 
\ias announced that Lowther Lodge Kensmgton Gore had been acqmred for this 
purpose The Research Department of the Societ> under which small periodical 
meetings had been held since 1903 for the discussion of specific problems was brought to 
a close in 1912 without causing any break m the continuity of the support afforded by 
the Society to research but rather in order to widen its appeal for such subjects as have 
hitherto been brought before the departmental meetings are now included in the 
programme of the general meetings The death of Mr John Coles (b 1833,) on June 
24 1910 removed a well known figure from London geographical arcles he was map 
curator to the R G S from 1877 to 1900 and was also travel editor of Ike Field 
from 1884 

The American Geographical Society celebrated its jubilee m 1912 and in connection 
therewith a trans continental excursion for the purposes of geographical study was 
planned under the leadership of Prof W M Davis The Servian Geographical So 
ciety was founded m 1910 it Belgrade with the special purpose of promoting study of 
the Balkan lands it u as inaugurated under the presidenc> of Prof J Cvijic 

Geographical Literature — Two important general works on geography may be speaal 
ly noted In LaGtographie Humaine (Paris 1910) Prof J Brunhes deals exhaustive 
ly with the influence of physical environment on the life of man and the conditions under 
which he lives basing his study upon a simple classification of essential facts connected 
with the methods and conditions of cultivation the working of natural resources such 
as minerals and various products as well as the uses of animals and of the erection of 
dwellings and the organisation of commumcations In Influences of Geographic Environ- 
ment (1911), Miss E M Semple approaches sumlar problems, but in great measure from 
a different point of view drawing very freely upon histoncal examples and usmg lUustra 
uons from every part of the world 

From the beginning of 1911 the German geographical serial “ Glohus ” was amalga 
mated with the scnal * Fetennanns Mitteilui^en*' (O J RHowartk) 
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Vdcanoes — Long-continued study volcanic phenomena m various parts of the 
worM, supplemented by much chemical amd physical research in the laboratory has led 
Dr Albert Brun of Geneva, to certain conclu^ons, which if confirmed, will modify 
profoundly the generally accefrted views on vulcanism {Reckerches sur I Exkalatson 
vokanique Geneve, 1911) From observations in the Mediterranean region the 
Canary Islands Java Krakatoa and Hawaii Dr Brun believes that during a paroxys 
mal eruption no water is exhaled from the volcano Examination of the gases evolved 
durmg an outburst at a high temperature mvanably failed to show either water vapour 
or the dissociated elements of water 

The great wlute cloud which is sa cbaractenstic a feature of a volcano at its maxi 
mum temperature is said by the author to be composed, not as commonly assumed of 
water vapour expelled from the volcano and partially condensed on meeting the atmos 
phere but 01 solid anhydrous particles of extreme tenuity assoaated with certain dry 
gases The solid matter consists chiefly of the chlorides of potassium sodium ammoni 
um and iron with ammonium fluonde and very finely divided silica When the exhala 
tion encounter the atmosphere some of its hygroscopic salts may condense moisture 
and m this way the erupted products may become more or less hydrated but the water 
thus acquired is meteoric not volcamc In fact the volcano instead of contributing 
water to the atmosphere subtracts water from it It is notable that Dr B run’s observa 
tions at Kilauea m 1910 showed that the dew point m the intenor of the white cloud 
was lower than m the surrounding atmosphere It was also noticed in Hawaii that the 
shadow of an observer projected on the white doud was not accompanied by any trace 
of a glory such as might have been expected had the doud contained water particles 
Moreover the volcanic vapours drawn through cold tubes deposited no moisture Dr 
Brun therefore condudes, contrary to general belief that all paroxysmal eruptions are 
essentially anhydrous 

It IS true that the vapour of water is present at low temperatures m the exhalations 
from certain fumaroles and soKataras but U is maintained that such water is not derived 
from volcamc sources It is practically pluvial water its amount depending chiefly on 
the dimate and on the capacity of the volcano to collect water from the atmosphere 
Many igneous rocks yield water vapour when heated to a moderate temperature but 
it IS held that this has been absorbed by the rock after cooling Dr Brun believes that 
whatever gases may be obtained from rocks on heating them to about 600® C are simply 
gases that have been so absorbed and are therefore not of true volcanic origin 

According to Dr Brun the nitrogen of lavas exists mostly as nitnde of silicon which 
he terms MangnactU after Prof Galissart de Mangnac of Geneva The only volcamc 
mtnde previously r^ognised had been that of iron 

Etna — ^ miption of Etna of short duration but exceptional seventy occurred m 
1911 and was the subject of scientific study by Prof A Ricco (Bollettino d Soc Sis 
mologica Italtana vol xv p 273) and Prof Gaetano Platania of Catania (Ruista 
Geogratu-a lUiliana Anno xix Fas 7) Evidence of approaching activity had been 
observed for several months m the early part of the year and on May 27 the senous 
disturbance conunenced by the opening of a vent m the upper part of the central cone 
on the N E side The activity t^minaled on September 10 resulting m the forma 
tion of a radi^d fracture about five miles long running m a N E direction hrora 
numerous vents which opened along this hne cinders were thrown out in enormous 
quantity forming a long chain of con^ Altogether no new vents arc said to have 
open^i Lava was also extruded in two streams partly blocking the Circumetnean 
teahmf m places nearfy 100 lect high Itie eruption ceased after about a fortnight 
thottj^ earthquake shocks continued for a time 

Vvicr^tohgtcal TnstiUde— In accordance with a su|%estion by Sig Immanuel 
FnecUauider, of Naples, at the International Oeological Congress held at Stockholm m 
‘For E B arttdiM on Geological Subjects see Index Volume p 913 
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iQio steps have been taken to establish an International Vukanological Institute at 
Naples, for the systematic investigation of volcamc pbenonaena, espeaally those of 
Vesuvius It IS believed that the detailed observation of such phenomena, carefully 
recorded may eventually lead to the determination of the successive stages in the 
approach of an eruption and may thus become of much practical value Tlie gases 
exhaled from various volcanoes will be subjected to thorough analysis, and light may 
probabl> be thrown in this way on the origin of certain ore deposits Prof Gaetano 
Platania is also establishing an institute m Sicily for the special study of Etna 

Earthquakes — \ valuable Catalogue of Destructive Earthquakes ' prepared by 
Prof John Milne has been published as an \ppendix to the Report of the Seismological 
Committee of the Bntish Association for 1911 The entries numbermg nearly 6000 
extend from November 10 AD 7 to December 31 1809 The hst represents extensive 
research carried on for many years and i& specially notable for its records of earthquakes 
in China and Japan Feeble disturbances have been excluded the items being confined 
to those of sufficient violence to effect structural damage The order of mtensity is 
indicated b\ reference to a definite scale It is believed that the earthquakes recorded 
in this Catalogue have generall> been connected with the formation or extension of lines 
of fault and fracture in the crust of the earth and have consequently much interest to 
the geologist 

In the Report of the Seismological Committee of the Bntish Association at Dundee 
and in the Halle> Lecture at Oxford in 191 2 {Bedrock No 2 p 137) Prof J Milne made 
an ingenious suggestion as to a possible cause of earthquake activity It is found that 
large earthquakes or megaseisms resulting from a sudden relief of strain in the earth s 
crust are most frequent in regions where the geothermic gradients are sleepiest surest 
ing that the disturbances are connected with the outward flow of the earth s internal 
heat Observation on the sohdihcation of blast furnace slag showed that the material 
suddenly contracted intermittently and that the cooling mass cracked superfiaally 
with extrusion of heated vis».ous matter due to grip of the shnnking outer s^ll on the 
interior 

Such phenomena seem to admit ot application to the rocks of the earth s crust It 
the superhcial shell contracts spasmodicallv at regular intervals in passing from the 
liquid to the solid state or on coohng after sohdification it may suddenly fracture itself 
by a tight grip on the unjielding nucleus Such action possibly throws light on 
many seismic phenomena and may also explain the extrusion of lava m fissure-eruptions 
and dykes Prof Milne points out that \ ol canoes are too feeble to produce megaseisms 
but that megaseisms often stir dormant volcanoes into activity 

The earthquakes of the Philippine Islands have been specially studied by the Rev 
M Saderra Maso of the United States Weather Bureau He shows that those of 
southern Luzon are connected with three great fractures of which the most impiortant 
runs through Taal volcano This volcano was the seat of a disastrous eruption on 
January jO ion 

The first part of a seismic history of the southern “^ndes by the Count de Montessus 
de Batlore was published at Santiago de Chile m ion 

The Zone of Rock Flouage —It has been generally recognised of late years that the 
solid crust of the earth admits of d vision into sm uppier Zone of Fracture and a lower 
Zone of Flow age Below a certain depth the pressure becomes so great that the exist 

enct of open spices seems impiossible since the movement of the solid rock by ffowage 
must tend to close all cavities At what depth the fractures cease is a question of ex 
treme interest and vanous estimates have been made from time to time with more or 
less probability by such geologists as Heim and Van Hise The question has recently 
been studied expenmentally with much ingenuity by Prof Frank D Adams of 
Montreal whose results are published in a paper entitled ' An Expenmental Contnbu 
tion to the Question of the Depth of Flow m the Earth s Crust ’ {Journal of Gecdogy^ 
Chicago Vol XX 1912 p 97) 

Two rocks were subjected to expenraent vu an Amencan I'ed pramte representmg 
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a baud {dutamc rock, and the Uthographic limestone of Selenhofen typical of a soft 
sedimentary deposit The samples were worked into the form of short columns care 
fully perforated asaily «md transversely, and were embedded m accurately fitting jackets 
of steel intense pressure was then slowly apphed by means of pistons The penod of 
pressure varied from a few hours to between two and three months and the temperature 
ranged up to sso'^C Any contraction of either the longitudinal or the transverse bonng 
was ascertained by means of an accurately gauged wire fitting into the perforation 
These experiments lead to the conclusion that empty cavities may exist in gramte at a 
depth of at least eleven miles, which is a greater depth than previous estimates had sug 
gested. 

In connection with Prof Adams’s researches the subject has been discussed mathe 
maticaUy by Mr Louis V King, who concludes that so far as hydrostatic pressure in 
the earth s crust is concerned a small cavity at normal temperature will remain open at 
depths down to between 172 and 20 9 miles 

These researches have more than academic interest When Sir C A Parsons 
(inventor of the steam turbine) proposed some years that an experimental bore 
shaft, for geological and mining exploration should be simk to a depth of perhaps 1 
miles It was objected that such a depth was unattainable since the walls would collapse 
by the viscous flow of the rocks Tins objection is now quite untenable Prof Adams s 
investigations have an obvious bearing on the question of the depth to which mineral 
veins and other ore-bodies may descend Whether formed by deposition in fissures 
or by replacement of rock, it would seem that free spaces are required for reception of 
mineral matter It is now seen that in so far as fractures control depiosition, ore 
deposits may well continue m depth to at least ii miles which is probably a greater 
depth than could ever be reached by mining operations 

The Planetestmal Hypothesis — To the Journal of Geology (Vol xix 1911 p 673) 
Prof T C Chamberlin of Chicago has contnbuted a paper m which he shows how his 
planetesimal hypothesis has been strengthened by the discovery of radioactivity 
According to his view the earth originated in a nuclear knot of a spiral nebula around 
which It was slowly built up by the aggregation of planetesunals or discrete masses 
revolving m eUiptical orbits around the common centre of the system By the crossing 
of their jHLths the planetesimals were gradually gathered into the immature earth A 
certam amount of beat would be denved from the condensation of the original nucleus 
and more would be developed by the infall of the captured planetesimals but the chief 
source of the internal heat of the earth was found according to the author m the com 
pressioD which the growing earth would suffer as the deeper parts were pressed by the 
rock masses that gradually accumulated above When this hypothesis was ongmall> 
enunciated doubt was not unnaturally expre^ed as to the adequac> of progressive self 
comivession to account for the earth s internal heat but an> doubt as to a sufficient 
supply of heat was dispelled on the discovery of an additional source of thermal energy 
in radioactjvitv 

As the earth was formed by the aggregation of all kinds of planeteamals denved 
from the onginal nebula it must have presented from the beginning a very heterogent 
ous compo^tion On sufficumt elevation of tempemture the less refractory substances 
would pass into a state of fusion, or rather mutual solution but such liquefaction was 
essenti^y selective local and temporary At no period of the earth s history was 
there general fluidity like that of a molten globe It is held that the local liquid 
matter would be squeezed outwards 1^ stress-differences m the body of the earth 
ibrmmg threads or tongues which would flux their way upwswds along paths of easy re 
sistance and thus transfer h«it from the central parts towards the surface 

Jl s^ms a fait assumptiOD that onginally radioactive matter would be distributed 
the heterogeneous mass of planetesimals quite pronmcuously But as the 
prcs^ice of any heat generatmg bodies wKntld favour the liquefaction of neighbouring 
matter this matter would tend to nse toward the surface of the growing earth carrying 
with It the Moooated riujioacUve substances Accwding, then, to the pLanetesimd 
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theory there would be a tendency for radioactive mineral matter to become concen 
trated in or near the superficial part of the earth thus offermg an explanation of 
the results obtamed b> the Hon J R Strutt in his well known researches on this 
subject 

A theory of the e\ olution of the earth resemblmg in many ways that of Prof Cham 
berhn seems to have been iEdependentl> developed by Prof E H L Schwarz of 
Grahamstown and is set forth in his work on Geology (London 1910) In this 

work he discusses some of the fundamental problems of geology m the hght of his expen 
ence gained during extensne field work m South ^nca He concludes that the earth 
IS throughout solid rigid and cold Ixkcal heat for volcanic phenomena is obtamed by 
pressure and friction along imes of movement in the earth s crust and from radioactive 
rocks Such heat acting on water m the pores of the rocks gives nse to steam, producing 
explosne outbursts whilst if the rocks are readilv fusible hqiud lava may be formed 
In explaining the formation of that type of volcano illustrated by the caldera or pit 
crater of Kilauea Prof Schwarz assumes lateral movement of the rocks by simultaneous 
thrust along two crossed honzontal faults with depression of the enclosed area The 
origin of the depression is therefore similar to that of the fold basms in many parts of 
Cape Colon> 

\s South \frica seems to have stood above sea longer perhaps than any other part of 
the world it has suffered superficial denudation to an exceptional extent and Prof 
Schwarz believes that the crust is there so thm that the centrospbere has actually been 
reached by the diamond pipes These channels are now occupied bj materials which 
may be regarded as samples of the highlj basic rocks of the deep-seated interior akin to 
meteontes 

Pactfic and Atlantic T\pes of Rocks — In a presidential address to the Geological 
Section of the British \ssociation at the Portsmouth meeting of 1911 Dr \ Harker 
of Cambridge developed his views on the geographical aspect of petrology dwelhng 
especially on the relation that mav be traced between certain types of rock and the 
tectonic features of the regions in which the> occur So far as the younger igneous rocks 
are concerned a cunous relationship seems to govern their distribution over extensive 
geographical areas 

It was pointed out many >ears ago by Prof E Suess that the coastlines of the Pacific 
and the Atlantic basins were characterised by two distinct types of structure The 
Pacific IS bordered for the most part b> mountain chains that are folded towards the 
ocean so that the outer side of the fold looks seawards On the Atlantic coast however 
such a structure is almost absent and if folds exist the uiner side generally faces the 
ocean \fter this distinction had been recognised Dr Harker called attention to the 
fact that the Pacific structure was characterised by igneous rocks of what is called the 
calcic type and the 'Atlantic structure by rocks of alkaline faaes The petrological 
distinction indicated by these chemical expressions is now believed to be of fundamental 
or genetic significance All igneous rocks admit of classification m two great branches 
one of which is characteristically calcic or alkali calcic in composition while the other 
being nch in potash and soda is known as the alkali branch 

There is generally a regional separation between the two groups, the typical ctdcic 
and the typical adkah rocks being characteristic of distinct petrographical regions each 
including subordinate provmces The alkali group seems to be associated with areas of 
subsidence believed to be due to radial contraction, whilst the calcic group is connected 
with areas of folding resulting from lateral compression Viewed broadly, the calac 
branch predominates over the alkali branch but many rocks of the latter type may be 
hidden by submergence in sunken areas 

According to Dr Harker the variations m igneous rocks have been brought about 
raainJj by differentiation of the onginal magma rat;her than by sssimilatioii, or absorph- 
tion of local rocks by the molten matter But the rdiation between differentiation and 
assimilation is a subject on which petrographiod f^imon is stiff much divided 

(F W 
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The events that have marked the progress of meteorology during the past few yjars 
may be bnefly summed up under the followmg heads (i) Ihe great development of 
radiotelegraphy by means of whith our daily weather maps now cover the oceans and 
distant contmentSj so that every morning we have spread before us the general tondi 
tion of the atme^here over the whole northern hemisphere (2) The remarkable de 
vciopment of the study of the atmosphere at altitudes of 10 to 30 kilometers by means of 
kites pilot balloons and sounding b^oons leading to the establishment of the existence 
of an isothermal or relatively warm layer at altitudes above 9 to i- kilometres, due to 
the atmosphenc ahsorption of terrestial radiations (3) The publication (1907) of h 
Gold s admirable survey of our knowledge of the upper atmosphere the analogous 
summary by A Wegener (1912) and the simultaneous publication (igog) by Gold and 
Humphreys of the importance of terrestrial radiation and atmospherii. absorption m the 
formation of the isothermal layer The radiation from the earth ocean and air is 
rnainlj the same as that from water and aqueous vapour IStearlj all the rays that enter 
the gaseous and aqueous envdope of the globe m their passage outward are caught m 
the vapour atmosphere and radiated anew as from a water surface The total resultant 
radiation is as though it issued from a total radiator or black su face at an elevation of 
3 or 4 kilometres which is about the centre of gravit> of all the aqueous \ apour floating 
m the atmosphere Convective equilibrium and adiabauc control of temperature 
prevail up to 9 or II kilometres or throughout the so called convective region A,bove 
this is Dr Gold s advective r^on or Leon Teisserenc de Bort s isothermal region or 
his stratosphere Humphreys (J// \\ cather Bidhtin \ol 4 p 408) concludes that the 
air above ii kilometres must have a imiform temperature of minus 5^ degrees centigrade 
and IS free from vertical convection also that the volume percentages of gases at this 
altitude are the same as at the surface of the earth but above this level the hghtcr gases 
gam iu volume with elevation more than the heavv gases (4) The determination by 
Humphreys of the zonal intensities of the earth s ptanttar> radiation oi heat per unit 
of time and area at different latitudes showing a maximum between latitudes 30° and 
65® nortn but a mimmum at the equator this depends essentn.U> on the atmospheric 
vapour and its radiating power (5) The development due to Bjerknes of graphic 
methods of studymg the dynamics of the atmosphere The approximate solutions 
hitherto obtained by many scholars undoubtedly need revision in the light of the new 
methods devised at Cbnstiama and now being published b> the Carnegie Institution at 
Washington m Bjerknes s Dynamic Meteorology (6) The increasing interest in 
precise climatology and its evident importance to the physiography of the globe and to 
all human labours The publication by Hann of the enlarged third edition of his 
ChnuUologv enables all mterested therein to study this subject sdtisfactoril> {7) The 
pubiicatton of Hann s new edition of his elaborate ‘ Lehrbuch der Mcteorologie and 
several general treatises by others adapted to popular or educational purposes such 
as the works of A Wegener Sir John William Moore WilUs L Moore W H Milhim, 
A KJossovski and especially Forecaytmg the B cather by W \ Shaw which is really an 
up-toniate meteorological memoir and summarises ncarl> all that is at present known of 
the dynamical problems bearing upon the practical art of weather forecasting (8) The 
establishment of weather bureaus by the Commonwealth of Australia and by the South 
Afrcan Umon (9) The determination of the altitude of the aurora borealis by Stocr 
mer, by photogta^ic methods that give us for the first time some accurate knowledge 
on this subject, with this may be assoaated A Wegener s co existence 
of hydrogen and geocoronium at all altitudes above 50 kilometres (10) The publi 
cattem of Prof Pernters Meieordo&cd OpHcs (completed after hit. death by Dr Felix 
M IjpaeK)i th& con^reheo&ive work on the subject now available 

/KtorvsIfiXMl Ba^u> 9 mng~^\n 1907 Professors HeUmann and Hddebrandsaon compiled 
the Oflkud IxtteraalioBa} Meteorolqgiral Codex on behalf of the International Meteor 
^ See £, B xvin^ ^64 a seq and aUted articles 
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ological Committte which latter is the rcpreseiltative of the nutnerouh meteorological 
congre$ge and cunfei ences that have been held since 1872 This Codex is a very con\ement 
and useful codification of the numerous conclusions expressed bv European meteorologists 
at these meeting'> At Pans iit l8q6an independent organisation was recogmsed for purposes 
of collaboration namely the International Commission for Scientifac Balloon Ascensions 
Tbi Comxniseion held meetings in 1898 1903 1904 1906 1909 and 1912 its first report 
to the International Committee being made in 1906 The work of the International Com 
mis'sjon for Scientific Ballooning has been much promoted b-v the discussions at Milan 
1,19061 Monaco (1909) and Vienna U 9 t 2 ) 

The study of upper strata in England has been greatly helped by the freedom with which 
% H Dmes of Pvrton Hill ^\allington and E J P Cave of Ditcham Park Petersfield 
have published their laborious obser\ations with kites and balloons Mr Cave s work with 
pilot balloons can easily be repeated in any portion of the globe 

The cbservations with kites and balloons at the Royal Aeronautical Observatory at 
Linde nberg under Assmann have been continued steadily and among the reailts sum 
marised by Fischh we may mention that he finds the directions of the wind at yarious altitudes 
indi<.att changes in the weather very much as do the passage of areas of maximum and 
minimum pressure or the so called highs and lows at the earth s surface The atmc^pheric 
layers m which inversions take place vary witn the season of the year and with the direction 
of the wind and especially with the condensation of aqueous vapour The changes of wind 
direction at different levels are one cause of variations from the regular diurnal periods of 
temperatu re The upper lav er of inv ersion or the so called isothermal stratum was attained 
at an average height of a little over 12 000 metres in anticyclomc areas while in cyclonic 
areas it was a little over 10 000 during 1910 the mean temperatures were minus 91 2 C at 
the former altitude and minus 51 5 C at the latter 

In European regions the limits cf upper imtrsion at which the temperature begins to 
increase are higher m summer than m winter The American observations by Rotch and 
Blair also seem to show that the isothermal stratum is higher in summer than in winter 
which may bo due to the greater dryness of the Amencan climate In the Umted States 
the limit is higher than in Central Europe so far 3* the limited number of observations can 
justify an average The warm layer exists above the ocean as well as above the land The 
altitude of the layer over the North Sea is about the same as over Europe whereas Hergesell 
found It much higher mz 13 000 meters over the South Atlantic The general law seems to 
be that the upper inversion layer is lower near the poles and higher under the equator a 
similar law seems to hold good for each of the cloud formations Assmann is probably cor 
rect in con<ydenng the isothermal layer as a feature of the general atmospheric circulation 
being the upper branch of the interx hange of air going on between the equator and the poles 
but this is onK a partial explanation of its ongii and temperature In 1909 E Gold ofLon 
don and W J Humphreys of Washington published quite independently their proofs that 
the upper inversion must be due to the absorption bv the aqueous atmosphere of heat 
radiated from the earth and the ocean The total quantity of aqueous vapour contained m 
the atmosphere is sufficient to render the radiation from the atmosphere equivalent to that erf 
a surface of water or an abs^olute perfect radiator at the altitude of 4 000 metres therefore 
the effective surface of terrestrni radiation is. at this altitude where the mean annual tempera 
ture IS about 263 degrees absolute scale so that the planet or vombined earth and atmosphere 
radiates like a black body at this altitude The absorption of heat above 4 000 metres and 
Its penetration beyond explain the existence and the temperature of the stratosphere while 
the changes m the quantity of aqueous vapour in the atmosphere explain the variations in 
the altitude of this layer which must be higher m the summer and higher m dry climates 
but must surround the globe over continents and oceans and polar snows ahke 

Teisserenc de Bort in his memoir of 1909 states as the result of his investigation at Trappes 
that the temperature of the thermal layer from 8 to 17 kilometres upwa^ departs rarely 
less than a degrees or more than 10 degrees and on the average only 6 d^rees C from the 
temperature appropriate to adiabatic diminution His balloon ascensions some of which 
attained 27 km show that m most cases after penetrating through the thermal zone the 
temperature returns to that which it had lower down when it entered the thermal zone 
The same results are given bv observations in Lapland and m the Atlantic Ocean except 
only that the altitude of the strato^here diimnishetf a few thousand metres as we pass from 
the equator to the Arctic zone There are apparently praise relations existii^ between 
these altitudes and the loww meteorological conditions. The altitudes are m general higher 
within areas of high pressure than m those of low pressure. The greatest attitude is on 
that side of 8 high pressure area that is m advance of the low pressure. On the other hand 
the altitu^ of the stratosphere is lowest m the rear of a low pressure area and espeaally low 
in a trough of low pressure 

The important aeronautic expedition to Central East AInca led by Pnrf Berson m 1908 
attained the isothermal layer or upper inversion stratum at about ij ooo metres At these 
high altitudes Berson found a strong west wind evidently a retunn current that may posmbly 
prevail over large areas m equatorial regions while an easterly wind prevails below* 
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Hw aieteorologists of the ^yptian survey have contributed both to our knowledge of 
the c^mate of the country and to various orobiems of dynamic meteorolo^ KeguUr 
observations of the heat received from the sun have been macfe since i w with tne Ar^rom 
pj^^liometer and wth the electric recorder of Callendar Free air obser\ations with ti^ 
pilot l^lloons and captive balloons have also been prosecuted The depth of the sutface 
tradie winds in loww regions and the character of the layers of air next above, up to 5 000 
have alM> been studied The intennediate calm surface or transition surface or the 
ghde surface of Sandstrom sometime has a very steep inclination and sharp deBnition In 
fact thi<« glide surface studied so carefully by Sandstrom m Norway is undoubtedly a 
chamctenstic of the atmosphere tn all parts of the world 

The late Dr Rotch by the use of kites and sounding balloons studied the upper air at 
Blue Hill Observatory Hyde Park Mass and in the central region of the Mississippi 
Valley Up to i 000 metres altitude there are many variations of pressure and temperature 
but above this there is a steady diminution of temperature and increase of velocity except 
that at 4 000 metres there is a rather sudden increase of velocity 

The behaviour of the winds in the trade remon has been the subject of special studies by 
Mey Campbell Hepworth Shaw and of balloon observations by Hergesell Rotch and 
Teiss€venc de Bort to which must be added the work by Dynes and Shaw on the anemometer 
records at St Helena and the work of Gold on the connection between air pressure and 
periodic variations of the wind The studies of Wegener and Stoll on the trade winds m the 
neighbourhood of Tenenffe show tlmt there are great irregularities produced by the presence 
of this island and the same must be true of the island of St Helena therefore the study 
of the free trade winds in the open portions of the North and Smith Atlantic Oceans is espe- 
cially needed 

Wagner shows that the isothermal tajer is higher above an anticyclone and lower abov-e 
the cyclone the difference amounting to 3 000 metres The isothermal layer above a cyclone 
IS colder than above the anticyclone by ten degrees 

Auroras — In Februarv and March 1910 Prof Dr Carl Stoermer was able to carry out 
satisfactorily the first precise simultaneous measures of the parallax and location of the 
beams and arches of aurora! light He accomplished this by making simultaneous photo 
graphs of the auroras and the brighter stars at stations a few kilometres apart connected by 
telephone The general result is that out of 150 well determined altitudes the lowest cases 
of auroral light occur at about 40 kilometres altitude thus showing that the solar corpuscles 
staking the earth s atmosphere penetrate far deeper than do the beta rays from radium 
The upper limit of these 150 cases was at 260 kilometres with several cases occurring sporad 
icatly above this showing that the study of our atmosphere and its fields of force with its 
thermal and dyitamK: phenomena must be extended outward to at least that altitude or 
one t«tth of the earth $ radius 

Aerolites — The study of the upper air bv means of twilight phenomena and auroras is 
closely connected with its study by means of shootii^ stars and aerolites A very complete 
summary of our knowledge of these bodies is given by Von Niess! of Vienna in Vol vi of 
the Encycl Math IPtrr from which several facts are deduced beanng on the upper air 
Out of 49 altitudes of August meteors or Perseids the average appearance began at 115 kilo 
metres and disappearance occurred at 88 kilometres In the same way H A Newton found 
39 meteora b^nmog at the average altitude 112 fcil and disappearing at 90 kil Of the 
November shooting stars or Leonids 78 be^ran at 155 and encied at 98 kil Out of 159 
miscellaneous shooting stars the average beginning was at 108 kil and the disappearance at 
86 kil The average appearance of I2i large aerolites was at 1386 kif and the average 
disappearance of 213 large ones was at 40 7 kil The altitudes of first visibility namely 
from 108 kil to 155 Ktl arc of course smaller for larger meteors than for the small molecular 
masses involved in the aurora which may begin visunhty at 260 lal because of the smaller 
geocentric velocities of the h^vy meteoric tnass^ whose average vekicity is hut 72 kil per 
secomi compared with that of electrons moving with the velocity of light Evidently 
the totad diurnal heat commumcated to the earth s upper atmosphere by shooting stars must 
be a small but appreciable percent^ of that absorbs directly by the air from the sun^ine 
even if it be inappr«:a,b1e compared with that receivai from the sun by the ^rth s surface 
Cltmatology — The influence of climate on oar physical condition or the psychophysica of 
cii^te 18 a study to which special attention has bWn given by Prof Tltcnener of Com^ 
and by Lehmann and Pettersen of Germany The iimuence of climate on the nervous 
** 'CT pronounced quite as much so as the influence of food dnnk compamonship, 
Imbitation m forests among mountains or on islands in the ocean 
<^wrtowwa maintains that tfie compensations m the annual changes of cold and warm 
drt^ght and ftood do not balam^ hach other perfectly year after year but experience irregu 
fantiM must be charged to sadden changes in the soiar radiation 

The Wftfiatson of the direction ancT strength the wind in the Adriatic Sea has 

attaly^ w Maaelte The bora is defimd as a wnnd of 50 kikimetres per hour or over 
On daw of such wmt the tnnximum wjml vetoaty occurs at 9 A 11 and the mittimum at 4 
PH, Oa dte feuraoeo Hie maximum vc^xuty ot srind occurs at midday and a second 
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maximum at 6 p M with a muumum at i a m During the bora the monui^ maxinuKn 
occurs at 10 A M at Trieste but at 9 A M at Porer and at 8 A M at i-estna On the acirocco 
days the principal maxitnum occurs at noon at Purer but at i P m at and this retards 

tion of one hour also occurs in case of the jam imminam The greatest duratioa of a bora 
storm averaged 6 6 s at Porer m January The greatest duration of the scirocco was 2 6 
days in February The strongest wind recorded during the 5 years, 1903-07 was 123 
kilometres per hour vtz for the bora of January 1906 

Temperature ef the Globe — The average temTOrature of ideal hemispheres of land or of 
water and of the whole globe which has been die subject of many theories since the days of 
Foibes has recently been discussed by Liznar with the latest data from distant portions of 
the globe He finds that the average temperatuie of a land hemisphere would be 1699 
and of water hemisphere 13 27 a difference that is much less than that found b;v Spitakr 
He finds that a change of solar constant by one per cent would have a considerable change 
in the temperature of each zone the change being greatest at the equator An equal effect 
would have been produced by a genera! change in tne transparency of the sun s atmosphere 
or 1ft the sun s temperature or by local changes in the tcmp^ture or the transparency of the 
sun s surface or of the earth s atmosphere 

Secular Change of Climate — The variability of temperature and the evaporation of 
moisture m the dry r^ons of South Africa have be„n studied by J R Sutton The relation 
of desert plants to sod moisture m the dry regions of Anzona has been studied by R E 
Livingston The secular changes going on in the climates of vanous parts of the earth con 
tinue to attract both observers and theorists most enthusiastic among these is Dr Ellsworth 
Huntington of \ale University His former studies m Asia Minor Syria and Persia aie 
now being supplemented by extensive explorations in the and regions of Amenca He 
mamtams his discovery of liifferent periods erf droughts and floods in ancient days m every 
country some of these were undoubtedly followed by extensive national migrations and 
international wars Dr Huntington has even annourced as a preliminary result of his 
study of the annual rings of growth of large trees that precision can be given to the dates of 
the ^riods of drought 

With reference to the analogous phenomena of glaciation Dr Juhus Hann in his address 
at Innsbruck September 1905 remarked In connection with the many traces and observa 
tions of a progressive drying of Africa and the interior of ^sia we have before us one of the 
greatest problems of terrestrial physics This problem seems all the more difficult to solve 
since there are similar phenomena on a small scale that we may study compktelv as to time 
and sjjace and yet are completely powerless to explain them from a meteorological point of 
view e g the progressive continued retreat of the Alpine glaciers that can be easily observed 
Although this phenomenon is going on in a region from which it would seem that sufficient 
observations have continued for years still it is not as yet possible to prove any direct con 
nection between these variations and the variations of the meteorological elements In 
such problems great results cannot be attained m a brief time but only through long continued 
labours jM^facM by appropriate preliminary studies 

The great gorges traced out toward the middle of the Atlantic Ocean from the mouth 
of the Con^o on tne east and from the mouths of the Hudson Delaware, Susq^uehanna and 
Potomac rivers on the west as ■well as the changes in the great lakes of America and ^sia 
and also the palaeontological evidence of oceamc and continental depceits that have been 
accumulating ever since the Permian era of the geologists ail agree with many other phenom 
ena in showing that great chmatit changes have been m progress m our atmosphere since the 
earliest ages and it would not be strange if slighter chants should have continued to develop 
dunng the past 4 000 years of the world s history quite independent of solar changes 

Glaciers —~\mong cjimatolomcal studies the formation of glacier® has received continued 
attention W Stevers at Cansruhe September 1911 discussed the glaciation in South 
Amenca he attributes the secular variations to changes in temperature dunng the glacial 
penod produced by changes m solar radiation but apparently he does not take lull account 
of the effect of the great chants on the earth s surface m altitude and moisture and the 
atmosphenc changes due to volcanoes 

Dr P Paschmger after a carefui study of the relations between the snow hnut and the 
climate finds that these vary in different regions even dunng the same penod of time the 
vanations of the snow limit are greater on isolated mountains than in mountainous regions 
and they are least between the tropics and on plateaus The snow hrait had its maximum 
m the northern hemisphere after 1890 and its minimum about 1870 

In an elatw>rate study of the light and air of h^h mountain regions Dr C Doroo has 
laid the b^s for a physical study of the mountain chmates of Switzerland as imnute and 
precise as has been nitherto dev oted to lower altitudi^ He has gfiven ^lecial attention to 
the intensity and character of solar insolation diffuse sjcyhght radiation terrestrial radiation 
and atmosphenc efectncity Among the interesting results ammed by Dr Dorao are the 
determination of the great annual and diurnal variations of sunlight 

Sunspot Infiuences — The last work from the pen of Prof Simon Newcomb ^ore his 
death m 1909 discusaed the meteorological evidences as to vanatioos of radiatioot of heal from 
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ending with the conclusion that the nusimtim temperatuiij on the earth occara 065 

S ir after the maximum of sunspots whereas our maximura temperature occurs 0 33 year 
«« the inmimum of sunspots He infers that there may be fluctuations of olus or minus 
two-tenths of one per cent m the earth s temperature but whether this terrestrial pheiKimenon 
IS due to vanations of solar radiation <a of atmosphenc conditions is still problematical 
The Sofar Commission under rfm {Kesidencv of Sir Norman Lockyer continues rts ener 
getic Ubours beanng on variations in the physical relations of the sun and the earth Such 
variations are delicate and obscure and apt to be deceptive it is not as yet clear that any 
variations in the solar conditions exist whose effects are appreciable in comparison with the 
variations continually on in our own atmosphere Koeppen showed that the so-called 
sunspot penod m focal temperature records vaned with the fatitudes of our stations and 
was «sentially a transfer from the equator towards the pole of waves of heat that may have 
had their ongiin m our own atmosphere the obscurauon of our upper atmosphere* produced 
by the eruption of Krakatoa spread slowly for a number of years analogous effects were 
produced b\ Skaptas Jokul m 1783 and the eruptioiw of 1912 m Alaska cut off appreciable 
amounts of insolation similarly tne short penods that bai’o been worked out bv VV J S 
Lorki er may have a terrestrial ongin The broader study of our atmosphere as a whole ha*' 
been especially fat oured by the great increase m the area of the daily weather maps non 
publidied in Europe, Asia ^strsuia and America and still more light will be thrown on the 
subject when a daily map of Southern Africa is published by the South African Crnion 

(Cleveland Abbe ) 

PHYSICAL SCIBNCE^ 

WTifle fmhng to chronicle any expenmentai discovenes of the first importance the 
la^ few years have witnessed a tendency towards certain very radical changes m general 
physical theory In their extreme form these changes amount to a new definition of 
our units of space and time the suppression of the interstellar aether as a physical 
reality and the conception of a discrete or corpuscular structure of energy None 0/ 
these new pnnaplK has as yet been fuDy recognised but the rapidly increasing number 
of their adherents renders it necessary to take them senously into account 

The Principle of Relatinty — The uniform failure of all attempts to discover abso 
lute motion through the aether even under the promising conditions of the classical 
experiment of Michelson and Morley * was met in the first instance by FitzGerald and 
Lfluentz’s hypoth^iis of a shrinks^ of all matter in the direction of such motion 
Such an hypothesis though not unreasonable was entireh arbitrary and open to the 
objection that the amount of shnnkage should depend in some way upon the substance 
in question 

A more radical solution was furmshed in rgo^ by Dr Albert Finstem of Bern now 
Professor of Theoretical Physics in the German University of Prague This solution 
IS based on the Principle of Relativity a pnnciple which extends to electromagneac 
phenomena that independence of absolute motion which has been accepted for mechan 
loil systems since the days of Newton It makes two fundamental assumptions which 
may be put conasely as follows (i) It is impossible to discover absolute motion by 
means of electromagnetic (mdudmg optical) phenomena (2) the velocity of light is a 
universal constant independent of the motion of the source ’ 

Since this pnnaple was put forward a system of theoretical physics has been 
worked out in considerable detail on the new basis This system is known as the 
Theory of Relativity Among its chief exponents may be mentioned Minkowski 
Laue Herglotz Noether Tolman Bom Frank N Campbell and Levi Civita The 
theory though starting with a renunaation, leads to some very startling positive 
assertions It involves a new defimtion of time based upon the impossibihty of sjm 
chromsmg two distant clocks by means of anything more rapid than light signals 
This limitation introduces the vdocity of Ug^it as a disturbing factor in the synchronism 
<rf a clock at r<»t ” with a clock m (relative) motton. In fact two clocks ongmaliy 

synd^nous, wSl each, when viewed from the other, appear to lose J sec per 

second, rf we denote their relative velocity by v and the velocity of light by c A rigid 
sphere m motion, viewed from a system at re^ ' app^s flattened in the ratio of 
* See i^aefatty B B articles on Phyucs eaiuroerat^ m Index Volume p 940 
* Phdosffpitim Miiieusme 14 p 449 U^7) * A«nalen ier PHynk 17 pp 8 qi (1905) 
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I ■''i — (v/c)* This IS the Fitzgerald Lorentz shrinkage, now no longer a 
reality but an appearance due to ph> sical limits of observation The veloaty of light 
pJavs the part of an infinite \elocity, and an> speed surpassing that hunt becomes 
meaningless 

A notable consequence alreadv pointed out bj Emstem ^ is that the inertia of a body 
depends upon the energy contained in it This implies a fundamental identJt> of amss 
and energy Thus radiation must have a mass If a body in space were to emit 
radiation in a single direction the recoil pressure of that radiation (the reality of which 
has been demonstrated bj Poynting and Barlow) would exert a force equal to E/c 
where E is the energy emitted per second If we call M the ‘ mass ’ of the radiation 
E its momentum rs Me This momentum generated per second equals the force E/c, 
Hence M = E/c Thus c*=9xio® represents in ergs a mass of i gram, and the solar 
"System is filled with this new type of radiant matter 

Once we admit the materiality of radiant energy we are obliged to consider the ques 
tion of It beng subject to gravitational force Einstein indeed goes so far as to 
answer the question in the affirmatu e and boldly predicts the observation of the 
gravitational deflection ot a beam ot light from a star by the sun s gravitational field 
a deflection which though only amounting to o 8^" ought to be unmistakable Here 
howe\er the relati-vity theory is on dangerous ground for any such gravitational 
effect on beams of light contradicts its own second fundamental assumption which 
I)o<tuIatcs the absolute constancy ot the veloaty of light This absolute constancy 
IS all that remains of the properties of the lumimferous aether which adherents of the 
relativity theorv sometimes profess to haye completely eliminated \s it stands it 
really represents a 7 f 7 odus nendi by means of which the substance of the undulatory 
theorv and the aether principle may be saved in spite ot the overwhelming negative 
evidence which has accumulated against the latter Should this attempt fail there is 
always the alternatue of assuming that the yelocitv of light is added to that of the 
source as it is in the electromagnetic theorv devased by Ritz ^ This of course means 
the total abandonment of the aether as a luminiferous medium and the reviyal of the 
emission theory of light ^ 

Quanta of Ener^ \ — The matenahsing tendency of present day physics to which 
Sir 0 Lodge drew attention in his Becquerel Memorial Lecture (1012) is nowhere more 
cMdent than in the new theory of radiation propounded bv Max Planck® according to 
which radiant energy is emitted m discrete quantities proportional to the vibration 
frequency of the emitting atomic or molecular element The formulation of some such 
theory was necessitated by a breakdown of the Maxwell Heru electromagnetic theory 
of rad ation when molecular oscillators are considered Imagine a cIo'^ed vessel imper 
vious to heat and filled with gas Let a hot and a cold bodv be introduced into the 
vessel Heat will pass from the hot body to the gas and to the cold body until the tern 
peniurt is equalised and the entropy has become a maximum But that final state 
will also be reached if the gas is remoyed and the inner walls are perfect reflectors 
Then the transfer of heat is made exclusiyeJy by radiation which beha-ves as if it had 
a temperature like the gas Equilibrium is again established just as if the entropy 
had become a maximum whereas we can hardly speak of the entropy of a yacuum 
since It is the logarithm of a probability of collocation in space of discrete elements 
Thus we are led to attribute entropy to radiation itself 

The only approach to a mathematical theorv of the process is through the concepi- 
tion of molecular oscillators and resonators If a numter of these are contained in 
the vessel their energies will be distributed as among the molecules of a gas and since 
each resonator has two degrees of freedom (corresponding to electnc and m^etic 
^ Ibid 18 p 6-jg (1905) 

*Proc Roy Soc A 85 p ‘^34 ( 19 ^ 0 ) ^ der Pkystk 35 5 P 893(1911) 

* AnneUfs de Chmte et de Physt^ue 13 p 145 (1908) 

‘ See Laue Das Relatmtdtspnnttp f View eg Braunschweig jgn) 

*V€utscke Phystkahschc Oesellsckaft Vcrhand^nien 13 p 136 (1911) Sec also fits 
Theone der Warmestrahluog (Barth I eipxig xgefe) 
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«n0t®r raspecUvtiy) the mean en«3sy of ft resonator must be 1 346Xio*^XT erg, 
Vbtte T is the absolute temperature Now, according to Mazw^ s equations, the 
mean eno-gy of a n^cmator eiqKfied to a radiation of frequency $> and intensity S„ is 

^^X Sr, where C is a constant By combining these two results, we get 

This result is obviously contradicted by expenence, since it crowds the radiant energy 
mto the shorter wave lengths and makes the total radiation mtegrated over the whde 
spectrum infinite 

The only solution of th^ difficulty seems to be that proposed by Planck who as 
sum^ that molecular osoilators are mca]>able of continuous radiation but accumulate 
energy up to a certain amount proportional to their frequency, and then throw off the 
whole of that amount at once The quantum” thus thrown off is hv ergs where v 
IS the frequency in revolutions or complete vibrations per second, and h is the universal 
action constant, ’ amounting to 6 55X10 ^ erg-seconds 
This IS a grave departure from the postulate of the equi partition of energy which 
has hitherto governed the dynamical theory of heat The resonators of highest fre 
quency obtain the greatest share of the madent energy They absorb it without 
loss by radiation until the time has come to emit the whole of it Radiation is as 
chaotic ” as are the molecular motions m a gas The ‘ temperature ” of radiation is 
that of the emittmg body and its entropy is denved from the logarithm of the proba 
bilitv of Its state just as it is in the case of a gas 

A difficulty arises as regards the aether to which the energy of radiation is com 
mumcated by means of its pressure The aether with its infinite freedom cannot be 
in ^mhbnum with an oscillator having only two degrees of freedom Einstem‘ sought 
to overcome this difficulty by supposing that light itself is propagated in discrete cells 
or quanta, which have a fixed and definite volume and simply mcrease their mutual 
distances as they proceed outward into space This as Lehmann suggests may 
account partly for the twinkling of stars and even for their visibility at enormous dis 
tances A discrete structure of light has also been suggested bv Sir J J Thomson on 
the basis of some photoeleclnc experiments and by Sir J Larmor m his Bakenan 
lecture (1909) 

A X 

Natural * Units — Planck’s radiation formula is Sx= 'where 

Sa is the energy m er^ per cm* of radiating black surface at the absolute temperature 
T the radiation being of wave length Xcm, c is the velocity of light in cm/sec h 
IS the ‘ action constant and k is the atomic gas constant expressed in ergs per degree 
Its value being r 346X10 ** li h k c and the constant of gravitation {G — 6 66 X lo *) 
are each made untt> we obtain' natural’ units for length mass time and temperature 
which may be held jn reserve for future use m case the C G S system is ever to be 
superseded 

Aiimtc Beals — Planck s law which for Urge wave lengths resolves itself into Lord 
Rayleigh s whfle for short wave-lengths it gives Wien s law has been found to cover 
the whole range of infra red spectroscopy, and E Baisch (1911) has confirmed it down 
to 330 mm The Stefan-Boltamann Uw of total radiation and Wiens displacement 
law are suajide deductions from it It is therefore likely to become an important datum 
of physics Whether the more i^ieculattve parts of PUnck’s theory are adopted or not 
it is certain that its general method is fnutful It has already 1 ^ to some important 
results and has beoime a vaiuai^ guidte m physical and chemical investigations 

Thus according to the older kmetlc theory, the mean energy of an atom per degree 
of freedom mi»t be |Xi 346X10 “ erg per degree In a solid body whose atoms 
posses 6 degrees of freedom (3 kinetic and 3 potential) each atom must have six tiroes 
that amoant of mean energy In one gram atom, or o 644- lo** atoms the energy is, 
therefore, 5 955 c^nes per degree figure embodied in the law of Dulong and 

Petit only to fairly high temperatures and even at these it fails m carbon, 

* PkysOuthsdke Ztiiseknft 10 p 1S5 1909 
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boton and silicon At temperatures from loo® abs downwards th^e is a rapid faU 
in atomic heats which tend to zero as the absolute zero of temperature is approached. 
This observation forms the raison d Ore for the theory of quanta propounded hy 
Emstem and worked out more fully by Nemst,* which differs from Planck’s (revised) 
theor> by postulating not only a unitary emission but also a unitary absorptKm of 
energ> — a modification for which E Bauer has recently (1912) advanced sqme fur 
ther theoretical reasons 

The smallness of specific heats near absolute cold is then accoimted for somewhat 
as follows Near o® abs only very few atoms will possess anj quanta of energy but 
the few that do will deternune the temperature of the aggregate The remainder are 
simply at rest Therefore a very small quantity of heat suffices to raise the apparent 
temperature of the body in other words its specffic heat is small 

But this IS only one of many useful applications of the theor> It enables us to 
calculate not onl> specific heats but melting pomts and heats of transfonnation besides 
gi\ing a quantitatue expression for chemical affimt> The atomic frequency v which 
enters mto all the formulae, is calculated either from absorption spectra or from the 
selective photoelectric effect, as m the extensive work of Pohl and Pringsheim or the 
cubic elastic compressibility \nd Lmdemarm’ gives the formula »'=4 soXio'^V^dT^ 
where A is the atomic weight n the valency and d the density of the body 

F Haber * who delines Planck s action constant h as the amount of work required 
to extract an electron from an atom or molec ule havmg a frequency of i vibration per 
second deduce<i the relation where vt Vv are the infra red and ultra- 

\iolet frequencies respectively m is the mass of an electron and M that of the atom 

The Revival of Caloric — How far the matenalismg tendency has proceeded 
m recent years is evidenced in a sinking manner by Prof H L Callendar’s opening 
address to Section \ of the British Association at Dundee in which he pleaded if not 
for a rei’ival of the caloric theory of beat at least for a recognition of the legitimate 
claims of some of its leading principles The matenality of heat cannot be refuted 
by weighing if it consists of electrons whose mass is purely electromagnetic or better 
still if It consists of doublets of positive and negative electrons which would have no 
perceptible weight no evident electrical properties and no absorbing power for light 
They might even constitute the aether of space which as Witte has shown, must not 
be a continuum but have a discrete structure if it is to exist at all At all events calonc 
would have a ph> sicai existence mstead of being merely the logarithm of a probability 
It would be identical with entropy 

In this connection an observation by L Dunoyer (igii) may be of interest He 
finds that m very high vacua the vapours of potassium and sodium are precipitated 
on the walls of the vessels by a kind of radiation or straight hne trajectory in which 
obstacles produce sharply -defined shadows This looks bke a realisation of R W 
Wood s fourth state of matter and suggests that neutral doublets of high veloaty 
come into action at high temperatures and low pressures Whether these doublets are 
identical with Woods electromc doublets or with Righi s magnetic rays" (which 
consist of positive atoms attended by revolving electrons) cannot at present be discussed 

Shortest Sound — Advances mto the region of shortest sound waves were 

made almost simultaneously by Campbell and Dye‘ and by Lebedef And Neklepajef® 
in 191 1 The former passed sparks of definite frequency close to the mouth erf a Rundt s 
dust tube They were able to obtain as manv as 50 streaks per cm, which means a 
frequency m air of 830,000 The number agreed with the \^ue deduced from the 
1 apaoty and inductance of the spark circuit withm $ per cent Lebedef calculated the 
shortest oliservable sound waves from Stokes s formula govemmg the attenuation of 
sound by the viscosity of the gas, mtroducmg corr^tums made by Kirchhoff and 

IPhynkaUshe Zeiischrtft 12 p 976(1911) 

* Deuischen Pkysfkaltschm Geselisckaft VerhanSungen 13 p 482(1911) 

* Ilnd 13 p 1117(1911) *ElectrfciaH 66 p 862 (sgn) 

* Annaien der Pkysik 35 pp 1 71 and I 7 S (1911) 
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JeBna It appears that a souiad wave o 4 mm long decreases to one-hundredth of its 
str«l|^h withm 10 cm while a wave o 1 mm long does so within 6 mm Neklepajef 
using spark waves concentrated by a mirror and analysed by means of a Fraunhofer 
grating of silver steel rods measured the absorption of waves down to o 8 mm length 
by means of an Altberg pressure apparatus 

The measurement of the phy^cd intensity of sound has been brought nearer to its, 
full realisation Heindlhofer (1912) has worked out the theory of a method of deter 
mining it by the beating of gold leaf while Zwaardemaker has found the energy required 
to sound ak to be about 3 meger^ per second 

Measurement oj p mUeLtgkt — R A Houstoun^ proposes to measure light absolutely 
by means of a thermopile provided with an ideal light hller to give it the same curve 
of sensitiveness as the human eye The filter proposed is an aqueous solution of 
CUSO4 ^ of strength o 2 gram-mols per litre in a layer t cm thick -followed b\ an 
aqueous solution of Ka Ci^ Ox of strength o 0025 gram mols per litre m a layer i cm thick 
The light would then be measured in ergs per cm* per second 

Meanwhile Buisson and Fabry * using a Heraeus mercurv lamp have determined 
the mimmum possible expenditure of energy on a lamp which entirely transforms the 
energy it receives into the most advantageous luminous radiations They find the 
value o 018 watt per Hefner candle which is about one fiftieth of the expenditure on a 
metalhc filament lamp This figure might be called the mechanical equivalent of light 

As regards the maximum of visibihty we now have the wave lengths indicated by 
Nutting of the Bureau of Standards (1911) They are 544/1/1 for strong light and 
503/1/1 for very feeble hght 

Advances m Spectroscopy — ^The recent great activity of spcctroscopists has been 
accompanied by the discovery of new methods of investigation and the devising of new 
aids Thus we have \nderson s copies in collodion of Rowlaml s ongnial gratings 
rendered accurate by mechanical stretching where required tery s prisms with curved 
surfaces (iqio) which offer a valuable saving of precious material hke fluorspar and 
eUmmate the loss at additional optical surfaces Lehmanns ultra viilcl filter (iqio) 
amsisting of Jena uviol glass and a layer of dimtth>lmtrosoanihne w hich onl> trans 
mils hght of wave lengths below 380 /i/i and Wood s echektu grating consisting 
of hues ruled about i 000 to the inch on metal This new grating has been applied with 
great succe^ by Trowbridge and Wood to the resolution of the extreme infra red resid- 
ual rays from quartz 

Longest Light If aves — The gap between the longest hght waves and (ht shortest 
mechanical waves observable has been definitely bridged by Rubens and von Baeyer 
who isolated a beam of the mean wave length 31 3/1 from the radiation ol a mercury 
lamp consuming 4 amperes at 100 volts Ihis wave length of about § mm comciilts 
with that of the ^ortest sound waves and closely approaches the shortest observable 
Hertzian waves 

The infra red spectr<^raph recently devised by Lebedef and Trowbndge s simple 
demonstration apjiaratus for the infra red spectrum m which the sensitive receiver is 
a stretched rubl^ band provided with a mirror to indicate its thermal expaiision will 
no doubt contnbute to the advance of infra red spectroscopy both m the laboratory and 
the l^ure room 

The theoretical analysis of ^>ectrum lines by senes has hitherto suffered from the 
prince of numerous lines whtch did not fit into any of the senes specified by Kavser 
and Runge This is now in a fair way towards solution since Ritz indicated a pnnciple 
oC oombanation which enables us to deduce new wave lengths from lines already fitted 
mtoaaenes The pnnaple m question has lM»n very successfully applied by Faschen/ 
«|tli tie aid of the Zeeman effect, winch gives a valuable mdei: to the mutual connection 

' Royai Society Proceedings A Sk p 275(1911) * CompUss JRendus p 254(1911) 

* Pftussuhe Akademus Suzung^tekte 14, p 339 (*91*) Pkdosopktcol Magazine 21 
p. 6 b 9 (1911) 

* Anncdm de Pkynk 36 p 191 (1911) 
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between lines This success is the more remarkable as Ritz s pnnaple is almost purely 
empirical 

Koenigsbergeri has worked out a theoretical formula for finding the proportion of 
molecules taking part in any emission or absorption of light He finds that oiUy about 
one molecule in a thousand is active at any given mstant While this result is in 
agreement with otimates previously based on other data an outstanding spectroscopic 
difficulty IS still presented b> the shifting of spectrum lines with a variation m the pressure 
of the gas in which the source is immersed This effect discovered by Humphreys and 
Mohier has smce been studied by Duffield, Rossi king and others, but all that is clear 
up to the present is that this effect has no connection with the Zeeman effect as was at 
hrst supposed 

RadtoacUvUy — The confidence with which the production ot helium by the atomic 
disintegration of radium is now regarded by physicists is shown by Strutt s® calculation 
of the age of some specimens of thorianite by companson with the observed evolution 
of helium He found that one specimen of thoriamte was at least jSo million years 
old — a figure which should satisfy all geological requirements 

A revised table of names of radioactive products has been put together by Ruther- 
ford and Geiger ® Radium C gives rise both to Radium D and a new product called 
Radium Ca which however starts a side branch of the radium family Radium ema 
nation retains its somewhat clumsy name although Ramsay proposes to re name it 
Niton from its intense luminosity when solidified 

E Regener* counts the number of a rays and slow cathode ray particles ( b rays ’) 
b) allowing them to impinge upon a sprav of fine oil particles which are then counted 
in the field of an ultra microscope This is interesting m view of Boltwood and Ruther- 
ford s definite proof that hehum is monatomic and each atom carries two elementary 
piositive charges 

Chemical Analysts by Alpha rays — The combined magnetic and electric deflection 
of canal ra> s (a particles) gives nse to parabohc curves and other traces on a photo- 
graphic plate w hicb vary m a characteristic manner with the nature of the gas in the 
vacuum tube This observation has been utilised by Sir J J Thomson^ to initiate a new 
method of chemical analysis whose sensitiveness shall greatly exceed even the spectro- 
scopic method It has been found possible to trace the presence of monovalent hydro- 
gen and oxygen as w ell as carbon molecules of various atomicities and charges but the 
method is hardly npe tor general application yet and the work of von Dechend Ham 
raer koenigsberger Kutschevski Belching Fulcher Gehrcke Reichenheun Baerwald 
and Stark has not sufficed to dear up all the complex details of the behaviour of these 
important forms of radiant matter 

Photo electric Efetts — The photoelectric currents generated by the expulsion of 
electrons from the illuminated surface fHallwaehs'l espeaaHy m the case of the alkah 
metals and their amalgams have acquired a new significance since they are being used 
to discover selective absorption and atomic frequenaes Elster and Geitel ® by covering 
the potassium cathode with a thin layer of colloidal potassium succeeded in rendering 
the cell highly sensitive up to a region of the spectrum far in the infra red A celi of 
this kind would be suitable, as E Bloch suggests for use in a photophone 

Among substances whose resistance is affected by light must now be counted sulphur 
{Goldmann and k dandy k) calcium sulphide (Willant) antunomte both in the 
native macrocrystalline state (Jaegers) and as pure artificial sulphide Sb» Sj (Ohe and 
kruyt) and even paraffin oil (Szivessy and Schaefer) It is significant that the action 
of ultra violet light on paraffin oil is in every respect similar to that of gamma rays. 
Probably we shdl see this action before very long brought into a clear relatioa with 

^ Phystkal^sche Zeitschrtft I 2 p i (1911) 

* Royal Society Proceedings A84 p 379 U910) 

* PkUospktcal Magazine. 23 p 621(1911) 

* Le Ra 4 t«m 9 p 150(1912) 

» Ibid 20 p 752 (1910) 

* PkysikalischeZettschrtfi 12 p 758(1911) 
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Becquerd’s pAoto- voltaic effect, i(rtiich Samsonov^ has recently produced in chlorophyll 
and m uranyl and qumme sulphates, by illuminating one of the two translucent pHt 
mum dectTodeg 

Sdentam — The electronic theory of the light action of selenium first advocated by 
C Ries has acquired an additional value since both the photo-sensitiveness and the 
variation of resistance with the voltage (the potential effect ) have been discovered 
on a smaller scale in other substances as well Quite recently (1912) Ries announces 
that the potential effect is a general property of photo-sensitive substances The con 
ductivity of selenium has been mvested with a speaal interest since Kaempf® succeeded 
in producing in it a saturation current with a gradient of 12 000 volts per cm This is 
the first time that a saturation current has been observed in a solid 

Selemum photometry at which Stebbins Pfund and others have been working for 
some time achieved a notaWe success when Stebbms (1911) discovered a slight lumi 
nosity of the dark companion of Algol by its means 

Another new practical apphcation of selenium is Fournier d Albe s * optophone 
which enables totaJl> blind persons to recognise light by means of the ear the light 
produang a change in a selenium resistance forming one arm of a Wheatstone bridge 
and the resulting current being periodically interrupted and thus made audible in a 
telephone 

W M Thornton who regards the eye as an electrical organ gives (1910) 23 micro 
amperes per cm* of the retina as the nummum current required to produce visual sen 
sation He concludes that the eye can detect one twentieth of the energy perceptible 
to the ear 

Magnetons — Ampdre s * molecular magnets * have acquired a new significance by a 
remarkable discovery made by P Weiss ^ viz that the molecular magnetic moment's of 
bodies differ from each other in simple ratios expressible by small whole numbers Ow 
mg to thermal agitation these molecular moments do not co-operate except at absolute 
zero but measurements can be made in liquid hydrogen or even at higher ranges of 
temperature when temperature coefficients obey a well defined law The common 
constituent of the magnetic molecular magnetic moments is called a ‘ magneton and 
its value IS 0174X10'*' in cm webers The magneton number is for iron ii, for 
nickel s and closely approaches whole numbers in a great vanety of bodies 

N tckd on-dass Rejleclors — The silver on glass mirror itself a great advance on 
speculum metal, is likely to give wa> before a nickel-on glass mirror both as regards 
durabibty and capanty of reflecting ultra violet light R W Wood^ gives instructions 
for depositmg the nickel which is best done electncally from a solution of a double sal 
phate of mckel and ammonia In this connection it should be noted that the thinnest 
optically effective layer of lead peroxide on a platinum mirror is o 84 thick and must 
have the thickness of two molecules (Koemgsberger and MiUler iqi r) 

Fused Sdtca Standard — Owing to its low thermal hysteresis fused silica is a suit' 
able material for standards of length G W C Kaye* descnbes those adopted in the 
Bureau of Standards They have a very small expansion coefficient and are light and 
inexpensive They must annealed for eight days at 450'* C and cooled slowly for 
fourteen days A^eahng caused a shnnkage of about half a micron in the metre 
stand^d (E E Fournier d’Albe ) 

CHEMISTRY 7 

The increaang sigmficance of chemistry as a factor in modem industrial and social 
progress is obvious to anyone who gives consideration to the matter It is tme that 
a great deal of the chemist^s work seems to have no bearing on the practical side of hfe, 
Imt every now and then a omivinang demonstration is given that laboratory research 

^ Zettschnft fur WtssensehafUtche Photographs II p 33(1912) 

* Physiialtscke Zeiischrift 13 p 689(1912) * Ibid 13 p ^(1912) 

* Comptes Aendus 152 p 187(1911) * AstrophystadJournal 34 p 404(1911) 

* Royal Soct^y, Proceedings A85 p 430(1911) 

* See generally B B vi 33 ua and the articles on particular chemical subjects and 
substances as enumerated mB B Index Volttn^ p 892 
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cn purely scientific lines ultimately yields results which are ol the highest utility to the 
community, and may ha\ e far reaching effects on its industry and commerce A stnk 
ing instance of this hes to hand for after much laborious investigation synthetic rubber 
is now an accomplished fact and no one can yet foretell what tins discovery will mean 
to the community Chemistiy is contnbuting largelj also to progress m other sciences 
notably biologv -Vt the present day, orgamc chemists are busy mvestigating and 
building up the countless substances which are normally the products ot plant and 
animal activity, while physical chemistry with its accumulated data bearing on the 
phenomena of solution offers \ aluable assistance to the phy siologist in the interpreta- 
tion of 'Vital processes The present survey of the recent progress of chemistry deals 
only with the purely scientific aspect of the subject If further it is borne m mind 
that the chemical in\e 3 tigations reported in recognised journals all over the world number 
about 5 ooo per annum it is plain that only some of the more outstanding points can 
be discussed here 

Inorganic Chemjstr\ — Since toio two new elements have been mcorporated in the 
table of International Atomic Weights These are mton (radium emanation) atomic 
weight 222 t (Gray and Ramsav, Proc Roy Soc A iqio 84 536) and holmtum 
atomic weight 163 5 (Holmberg Zeitsck anorg Chem 1911 71 226) In the case 
of some other elements recent research has led to a revision of the values previously 
adopted The most notable instance of this is mercury for which the atomic weight 
-’oo 6 IS now recommended (see J Chem Soc 1911 gg 1868 also Easley J Amer 
Chem Soc igio 1117 1912 ^4 137) Other recent and important investigations 
on atomic weights are those dealing with silver (Richards and Willard J Amer Chem 
Sol 1910 32 4 Baxter tbid I591) and chlorine (Gray and Burt J Chem Soc loop 
gi 1633 Chem iqii ioj 161 Stabler and Mever Zeitsch anorg Chem ion 

71 378) The claim to have fractionated tellurium (see E B xxvi 577 also Flint 
Amer Journ Set [I\) iqro 30 209) has not stood the test of further expenmental 
examination (Marckwald and Foizik Ber , 1910 43 1710 Harcourt and Baker J 
Chem Soc 1911 gg 1311) 

Of the 8’ elements as man\ as 27 have atomic weights which are multiples of unity 
to w ithin o I and this fact suggests that there may be something m Front s hypothesis 
fsee E B IX ^38’' The bea i^g disiategratior theory oi radmtn on tins point 

has lately been discussed by Sir W Ramsay {British Associaiion Reports igii 10) 
Of interest also in this connection is the Faraday lecture on the fundamental properties 
of the elements (Richards J Chem Soc igii gg 1201) 

Much interest has been aroused by the discovery of a chemically active modification 
of nitrogen (Strutt Proc Roy Soc A loir <Sj) 219 8c> 50 1912 86 26-) When a 
current of this gas at low pressure is subjected to the action of an electnc discharge it 
continues to glow in an adjoining tube after passing out of the region of the discharge 
The chemical change which gives nse to the glow appears to be accelerated by coohng 
and retarded by heating Compression of the glowing gas increases the intensity of 
the glow Ordinary phosphorus exposed to the action of the luminous gas is converted 
into the red variety Sodium and mercury gently heated in the glowing gas combme 
with It in both cases hne spectra of the metals are developed Hydrogen merely dilutes 
the glow whilst oxygen destroy s it apparently without oxidation occurring 

Attempts are still being made to elucidate the mechamsm of rusting Pure iron does 
not rust in contact with pure oxygen and pure water, not even when carbon dioxide is 
present (Lambert and Thompson J Chem Soc , 1910, 97 2426) Commeraal iron, 
however, behaves differently The experiments of Dunstan and Hiii (/ Ckem Soc 
1 910 gg 1835) who find that those dissolved substances which prevent iron rusting are 
those which mduce the so called ‘ passive ’* state m the metal, give su^wrt on the 
whole, to the electrolytic theory of rusting (see Tilden J Chem Soc gj i8S6 

Compare Armstrong, Science Progress 1911, Apnl and Ctetober, Fnend, / Chem, Soc , 
1912, loi so) 

Much work deahng with the fundamental subject of combusuon has been pubbshed 
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point and molecular refraction This has been connected with the occurrence cd con 
jugated double linkings, a view confirmed by the fact that these menthadienes are able 
to combine with only one molecule of halogen or halogen acid, whereas the other 
ibomca'ides can absorb two such molecules 

Much work has been done lately in connecUtm with rubber, and there is no doubt 
now that synthetic caoutchouc comparable m all respects with the natural product, 
can be produced by the polymerisation of the hydrocarbon isoprene and its homol<^ies 
This IS best effected as Matthews has found by heating the hydrocarbon with metallic 
sodium at about for several days (see Perkin, J Soc Ckem Ind 1912, ji, 616 
Compare Hames, Ann 1911 157) Isoprene is readily obtamed from the iso 

amyl alcohol contained m commeraal fusel oil Iso amyl chloride obtamed from the 
alcohol by the action of hydrogm chloride, is chlorinated under special conditions so 
that the formation of products more highly halogenated than the dichlondes is avoided 
When the mixture of dichlondes thus produced is passed over soda hme heated to 
about 470® isoprene is obtamed m 40 per cent jield The possibility of turning out 
s>nthetic rubber on the commercial scale depends on an abundant and cheap supply of 
fusel oil This problem appears to have been solved by Fernbach s work which shows 
that the fermentation of starch may be so directed as to yield either acetone or fusel oil 

One or two other interesting compounds which have been prepared latelj maj be 
enumerat«l here viz azomethane CH3 N N CHs a colourless gas (Thiele Ber iqoq 
42 2573) diphenylene QHt CeH^ melting at 74 5 75° (Dobbie Fox and Gauge J 
Chem Soc 1911 pp 683) cvc/o-octatetraene, CsbU the eight membered ring compound 
analogous to benzene (WUlstatter and Waser Ber 1911 44 3423), and epicampbor 
✓ CO /CHg 

08^4^ 1 isomenc with ordmary camphor, CsHm^ i (Lankshear and Perkin, 

Nch* \C 0 

Pfoc Chem Soc 1911 27 166) 

Discussion has long ranged round the question whether acetoacetic ester (see E B 
i 13 s) IS to be represented as possessing the keto form CHa CO CHa COaCaHj or the 
enol form CHg COH CH COaCaHj and latterly the view has been held that the 
liquid ester as ordmanly obtamed is an equilibrium mixture of the two forms Knorr 
has now succeeded by carrymg out operations at —80° and in the complete absence of 
moisture m ^latmg both the ketomc and enohc isomendes m a pure state {Ber 191 1 
44 1138) A comparison of the refractive mdic^ of these two substances vith that 
of the equilibnom mixture usually obtamed shows that the latter contains 2 per cent 
of the enohc form (compare however Meyer Ann 1911 380 212 Ber rgii 44 2718) 
At the ordmary temperature both the enohc and ketomc forms change spontaneou5l> 
mto the equihbnum mixture with great rapidity m the presence of certain catalytic 
agents The isomenc dorms of other tautomeric substance such as methylbenzoyl 
acetate and acet>lacetone, have also been isolated (£€r 1911 44 276/) 

In connection with optical isomensm much attention has lately been devoted to 
the Walden mversion This term refers to a change of configuration occurnng m an 
optically active compound when one the atoms or groups attached to the asymmetric 
C atom B replaced Thus, for instance the action of phosphorus pentachlonde on 
1 mahc ^id produces d-chlorosuccmic aad from which m turn on treatment with 
Sliver oxide, d mahc aad is obtamed Hence it is possible to convert 1 mahc aad into 
d~mahc aad, SLod the reverse change can be similarly effected Recent investigation of 
analogous cases has shown that change of configuration does not necessarily accompany 
any particular substitution, but is dependent on the character of the reagent employed 
to bmig about the substitution Thus the action of phosphorus pentachlonde on 
l~»diydroxy^ phenylpropiomc aad leads to the corresponding d-chloro-acid while d 
the n^idacement is effected by thionyl chloride, the f<hk>ro-acid results (McKenaae, 
/ Cktm. Soe , 1910, ior6 2566) It was thmight at one time that a Walden mver 
sion ocoirred <mly 10 cases where carboxyl was wie of the groups attached to the asym- 
metiK Cnatom, m then-substituted aods but recent work has shown that ^ ammo- 
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and 0 hydroxy acids may also exhibit the phenomenon (Fischer and Scheiblcr Ann 
191 r jSj, 33 < McKenzie and Barrow, J Ckem Soc , igii, 99 1910) It is notenorthj 
also that a Walden inversion is accompanied by racemisation to a greater or less extent 

In connection with the interpretation of the balden inversion Enul Fischer has 
adopted the view that the C atom exerts an attractive force on atoms or groups outside 
the molecule of which it forms part {Ann 1911 jSi 123) That is he assumes the 
existence of auxiliar\ valencies (seeE B xxvu 847 etseq article “ Valency ) and sup 
poses that the formation of additive compounds precedes substitution The position 
taken up by the replacing atom or group is not necessanly that of the atom or group 
which IS replaced so that m compounds contaming an asymmetric C atom substitution 
may bt accompanied by a change of configuration From this point of view the Walden 
inveraon is a normal process which is as likely to occur as its opposite Whether it 
occurs or not depends on the character of the reagent employed and on the nature of the 
groups attached to the asymmetric C atom Should the change of configuration not 
occur in all the molecules involved then partial racemisation is observed Werner pro- 
poses a somewhat similar interpretation of the Waldtn inversion {Ber igii 44 873 
Compare Pfeiffer Ann 1911, 383 123) 

As regards new cases of optical isomensm chief interest attaches to the preparation 
of active compounds of phosphorus (Kipping and Challenger J Chem Soc , igii op 
626 Meisenheimer and Lichtenstadt Ber 1911 44 3^6) cobalt (W erner, Ber iqu 
44 188/ 244s, 3 ,2) chromium (Werner tlfid , 3231) iron (Werner iW 191'’ 4^ 
433) and rhodium (Werner tbtd 1228) and to the occurrence of optical activity in 
i methjl cvffohex> hdene 4 acetic acid and its derivatives (Perkin Pope and Wailach 
J Chem Soc loog 95 I/89 Perkin and Pope ibid 1911,99 1510) It is claimed 
that the optical activit> of this compound is due to the asymmetry of the molecule, not 
to the presence of an> particular a^> mmetnc C atom (for discussion of this point see 
also Everest, C/icw News, igog zoo 295 Broc Chem Soc 1911 27, 280, Marsh 
3i7) 

Many workers are seeking to determine more defimtely the quantitative connection 
between rotatory power and the various correlated factors such as temperature solvent 
concentration wave length of the light employed and the character of the atoms or 
groups attached to the as> mmetnc ( atom (see for instance Walker J PhyMol Chem 
1909 jj ;j74 Patterson and Stevenson J Chem Soc 1910 97 2110 191- loj 241 
Frankland ihd 1912 loi 654) 

A physical method increasingly employed by orgamc chemists is the determination 
of refractive power Refractometnc investigations have yielded especially interesting 
results with unsaturated compounds and recent work has confirmed and extended 
Bruhl s conclusion that the grouping CCCCorCCCOin any molecule is assooated 
with abnormally high refractive and dispersive power (see Bruhl J Chem Soc 1907 
91 ii5,Smedley ibid 1910 97, 1475 Vnwtrs and Eisenlohr J prakt Chem igii B4 
I 37, Rejraktomeirisckes HUfsbuch by Roth and Eisenlohr igii Compare Thiele 
Ann 1899, jod 87) It IS known that the mutual influence of contiguous unsat uxated 
atoms finds expression also m anomalous rotatory power (Hilditch, J Chem Soc 1909 
pj, 331 ibid,igii 99 224) 

Another point worthv of notice is the publication of several papers demonstrating 
the appbcabihty of the Barlow Pope theory of valency voluims (see E B xxvu 847, 
Le Bas J Chem Soc 1907 pr 112 Phti Mag igo, 14, 324 190S j6 60 Jaeger, 
J Chem Sac , 1908 93 517 Jerusalem ibid 1909 95, 1275, 1910, 97 2190,1912 toi 
1268 Colgate and Rodd tbtd , 1910 97 1585 Barlow and Pope, tbid 1910 97 2308) 

Physical Chemistry — In working out relationships between phy sical properties on 
the one hand and chemical composition and constitution on the other much success has 
been achieved in the case of the refractive power of liquid substances In tins con- 
nection the recent thorough revision of the atomic refraction and dispersion values is 
noteworthy (Eisenlohr ZeUsck phystkal Cketn igio, 75, 585) The new ^ures 
^which take the place of those recorded mE B vi , 70) are as follows — 
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The view that hquid water on the ground of its peculiar physical properties is a 
mixture of so called water molecules ’ and ice molecules the latter being more 
complex but less dense has lately been strengthened b> the preparation of new varieties 
of ice When water at a. procure of about 3 000 ^tmospKetes s cooled fist to — 80^ C 
and then to —180* C , a specimen of clear ice is obtained which sinks in liquid air and is 
therefore denser than ordinary ice but which swells up and crumbles to the ordinary 
variety when the temperature is allowed to nse to —130° (Tammann Zetlsch pkvsikal 
Chem 1010 Y2, 609) More lately stdl two new forms of ice have been described 
one of which appears only uftorc 0° C (Bridgman Proc 4 mer lead 1Q12 4/ 441) 
There is much to be said for another view that liquid water is a mixture of ice molecules 
H$0$ water molecules H4O2 and steam molecules H O the relative proportion of these 
varying wnth the temperature (Bousfield and Lowry Tratis Faraday Soc 1910 6 83) 
According to Bose {Zetisch Elektrockem ,1908 14 260) even steam contains a certain 
proportion of double molecules 

The notable work of Morse and his co workers on the osmotic pressure of sugar solu 
tions has lately been summarised ( 4 Ck^m J iqu gr 237 383 ^17 3^4 iqi'j 
48 29) The ratio of osmotic pressure to gas pressure is constant for a given sucrose 
solution between o'* and 2;>‘’ and tends to increase slightly with the concentration 
(reckoned m gm mols. suert^ per 1000 gm water) up to the value i 114 for unit con 
centration These results show conclusixely that osmotic pressure is directlj proper 
tionai to the absolute temperature The Lari of Berkeley s work on calcium ferrocy anide 
solution (Phil Trans A 1909 20Q 177 proyes that the v alues of osmotic pres 
sure measured directly are in close agreement with the values deduced from the vapour 
pressures of the solutions (compare £ B xxv 36g el seq article Solution ) 

New forms of apparatus for measunng osmotic pressure haye been suggested b> 
Fouard (Ccwwpl rend 1911 ijz 519) and Trouton (True Roy Soc 4 1912 149) 

A noteworthy case of a natural membrane giving nse to osmotic effects 15 furnished by 
tbe covering of certain barie> grains (Brown Proc Roy Soc B 1909 81 82) 

The view that hydrates exist in aqueous solutions is now accepted by the mijontv 
of physical chemists but opinion differs widely as to how far their composition can be 
ascertained (see for instance Washburn Tech Quart 1908 21 360 Jones 4 mer 
Chem J 1909 41 19 Hudson J inter Chem Soc 1909 ji 63 Rothmund Zalsch 
PhysifuU Chem 1909 69 523 Armstrong Chem News igu loj 97 > An analogous 
problem is presented by bmary mixtures of organic liquids The physical properties 
of a mixture of two nominally indifferent liquids may differ considerably from what is 
to be expected on the Ixisis of the composition of the mixture and the corresponding 
properties of the pure components (see for instance Faust, ZeUsck physikal Chem , 
1912, 79 97 Schulze ZeUsck EUktrockm 19*2 i8, 77) Such deviations may be 
connected with the formation of a compound or with the association of similar molecules 
and «<«ne notewOTthy attempu have bee®, made recently to estimate quantitatively the 
inffinmoe of these two factors m special cases (see Dolezalek, Zetlsch physikal Chem , 
1908 A4 727, 1910, yr xqi Schulze Physikal ZeUsck ^ 1912,13 425) 

Much mterfflt attaches to the study of organic liquids as ionising media ()f these 
fommmide resembles water rowsl dosdy as shown by Walden, its solvent power is very 
simtlar, its dielectric exmstant is somewhat greater than that of water while potassium 
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iodide and v arious alk\lammonium salts are as liighly ionised in formamide as m aqueous 
solution The equivalent conductivit> for a salt dissoHed m an organic solvent increases, 
with dilution and the limiting value Xoo ma> be deduced as for aqueous solutions on 
the basis of a hnear relationship between the equivalent conduct vity and the cube 
root of the concentration (see Philip and Courtman J Chem Soc iqio, gy 1261 
Walden Zeiisck phvsikal Chem iqn 78 257) Walden confirms the general validity 
of the rule according to w hich the product of X® for a given salt and the viscosity of 
the solvent is a constant 

The evidence bearing on the validity of Ostwald s dilution law as applied to acids 
m aqueous solution (see JS B ix '>17 et seq article Electrolysis ) has recently been 
examined by Kendall (/ Chem Soc igi2 joi 12/5) who finds that the most probable 
value for the ionic conductivit\ of h>drogen is 347 2 at 2^® (31^ 9 at 18°) A new dilu 
tion formula shown to be in harmon> with the experimental conductuity data for 

acids of all t>pes is proposed \iz ^ where k and c are constants 

1,1— m> m 

for each acid and m is the coefficient of ionisation 

The position of colloidal solutions relatively to crystalloidal solutions on the one 
hand and to mechanical suspensions on the other has been made clear with the help 
of the ultramicroscope The movements of colloidal particles are m harmony witn the 
assumptions of the kinetic theory and the agreement between the observed and calculat 
ed values for their velocity amounts to a proof of the kinetic nature of heat (see Brcmnian 
Movement and Molecular Reahty by Pemn 1910 Ostwald s Outlines of General Chem 
istry p 48 j) 

In connection wath the osmotic activitv of colloids the case of ( ongo red especially 
has been investigated (Baj hss Proc Ro\ Soc B igoq 81 269 igri 84 Biltz 
Zeitsch phvstkil Chem igoq 68 3^7 igio 73 4S1 1911 77 91) It seems however, 
that peculiar inequalities of concentration are set up on two sides of the osmotic mem 
brane and it is therefore not permissible in this and similar cases to deduce the molec 
ular weight from the recorded osmotic pressure (see Donnan, Zeitsch Elektrochem 
1911 17 572 J Chem Soc iqii gg 15^4 Moore Roaf and Webster Bwchem J 
igii 0 10) 

Ihe phenomenon of adsorption attracts much attention especially since it has a 
bearing on such practical problems as the imchamsm of dyeing the nature of the tan 
nmg process and the purification of sewage Reference miv be made here to mvesti 
gallons dealing with the adsorption of gases bv charcoal f^Homfrav Proc Ro\ So*- 
1 IQ 10 84 gq Tit off Zeitsch pk\sikal Chem 1910 74 041) of sugars b> charcoal 
(Herzog and Adler Zeitsch ph\siol Chem 1900 60 79) of acids by wool iGeorgicvics 
Monatsch igii 32 1Q12 4^'f of iodine by starch (Barger and Field J Chem 

Soc 1912 101 1^94) and of dves by sand and natural fibres (Dreaper and Bavis J 
Soc Chem Ind 1912 31 100) Expenments on the adsorption of acetic acid from its 
aqueous solutions by charcoal show the occurrence of a maximum of adsorption The 
validity therefore of the usual adsorption formula x=kc“ must be limited (Schmidt 
Zeitsch pk\sikal Chem 1910, 74 689 191 78 66/ Arrhenius / Chem Soc 1912, 

102 11 139) 

It IS well known that the course of a chemical change may be profoundly modified 
by the presence of toreign substances Recent quantitative study of the photochexmcal 
reaction between hvdrogen and chlorine has shown that this change is inhibited by oxy 
gen nitrogen chloride nitric oxide ozone and chlorine dioxide while carbon dioxide 
nitrogen nitrous oxide and chlorine monoxide act only as diluents (see Chapman and 
MacMahon J Chem Soc , igxo 97 845) In several well known cases the presence of 
water is necessary for the occurrence of chemical change The rate of decomposition 
of moist ozone at 100° however is not appreaably different from that of the carefully 
dried gds (Chapman and Jones J Chem Soc 1911 gg 1811) 

AnahHcal Chemistry — From the mass of detail work published in this branch only 
one or l wo points of general interest and importance can ^ selected 
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la coonection mth the well known method !or estimating sulphates by precipitation 
with hanum chloride a recent thorough mv^tigation (Allen and Johnstone, J Amer 
Chem Soc , 1910 32 588) has shown that the banum sulphate precipitate as usually 
obtained is contaminated with alkali sulphate and banum chloride The authors show 
how the errors can be reduced to negligible proportions 

For the rapid estimation of metals by electrolytic deposition it is advisable to keep 
the electrolyte stirred and many workers advocate rotating the electrodes for thi 
purpose (see Price and Humphreys J Ckem Soc Ind , 1909 2^, 117) Others maintain 
that It IS suffiaent to pass a current of hydrogen or to work under reduced pressure 
m the latter case the gas evolved from the electrolyte, occupies a much larger volume 
and effects thorough mixing (Fisher, Thiele and Stecher, Zetisch SUktrochem ipii, 
17 , 905) 

In connection with volumetnc anal3r5is attention may be drawn to the use of titanium 
tnchlonde as a reducing agent {Nm Rcductxon Methods in 1 olumetrtc Analysis 1910 
by Knecht and Hibbeit) It may be used for instance in the estimation of iron copper 
tin hydrogen peroxide, chlorates, orgamc nitro derivatives methylene blue and mdigo 
A useful paper has app«ired recently in which the use of phenol phtbalejn as an indicator 
IS discus^ more especially m connection with its sensitiveness to carbon dioxide 
(McBam J Chem 5 <ic , 1912 zoi 814) 

The methods of gas anal) sis have been extended by the appbcat ion of refrigerants 
for the purpose of fractional separation (Erdmann and Stoltzenberg Ber igio 4J 1702 
1708) This procedure has beeai followed with very satisfactory results in the anal)si5> 
of mixtures of ethylene and hydrogen ethylene and oxygen carbon dioride and oxygen 
mtrous oxide and oxygen Attention may be drawn also to a valuable cntical survey 
of modem methods for estimating carbon dioxide moisture methane or other com 
bustible gas, and oxygen m air (Butterfield Analyst, igog 34 2^7) 

Amoig recent books or new edtuons of old books of special value to chemical students 
the following may be noted T P Hiiditch A Concise Mistory of Chemtslry b \rrheniu 
Theories of Chemistry OstwaM Outlines of General Chemisiri (new edition) Str \\ 
Ramsay s Textbooks of Physical Chemistry J C Philip Physical Chemistry and tls Bearing 
on Biology Wo OstwaldT Grundnss der Kolioidckemie J W Mellor Modem Inorganic 
Chemistry \ F HoUeman Textbook of Organic Chemistry t3rd English edition) N V Sidg 
wick The (he^tc Chemistry of ’Nitrogen A H Allen Commercial Organic Analysis {4th 
edition) Sir E Thorpes Dtctionary of Applied Chemistry (new edition) Annual Fables of 
Physical and Chemt^ Constants (James C Philip) 

BIOLOGY AND ZOOLOGY^ 

Biology and zoology are, fortunately, not like contemporary history it s^dom 
ha{^ns that a new discovery, like a new historical event completely overthrows 
old land marks or transforms an account that is a year old to a halting record of knowl 
edge There is a vast annual output of new work with which the specialist must keep 
pa« each m his own branch but the advance of knowledge is usually a slow progres 
Sion and it is even an advantage if general accounts intended in the first place for 
those who are not working specialists are a tnfle belated for there has been time for 
the new facts to lose some of their glamour of novelty and to fit into their appropriate 
and usually rather inconspicuous places 

How great is the actual output of newJy published work is not easy to reabse The 
annnal volumes of the Zoological Record pubbshed by the Zoological Society of London 
and by the International C^aiogue of Smentific Literature, give only the titles of new 
jxtcmoizs and the barest indicea of their contents and yet each \olume contains on 
as avCTagc about i 200 cl(»ely printed pages The Zoological Station at Naples 
issues a volume {Zodogtseker Jahresbencht) mtended to be a summary of 

the more important results of the penod dealt with selecting points of anatomical 
and morpholoipcal rather than purely systematK interest, and each of these reaches 
formatrarmi seven hundred pages A brigade of speaalists is employed on thi 

Sinuhur, itB<e artidbi sn Index Volume pp 889 890, 891 
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oisudb. records, a^i d yet it^e conq:^^LUit » sometiaE^ made that by mad- 
T.erWce or even by want of epprecmtton, impcwtaAt oontc^tions are overlwked 
In the followijpig survey of the pmap^ hew fwnnts «f interest that 

deserve attention smce the cwnpletwn m 1910 of 4 ,he yoaote artictea on Zo^ogical 
subjects in the En&ydafit^m BrUanmca it is only possible to seJert annd a mass of 
detail and to dwell on the questions of salient contempocaxy importance to the wiarid 
at large Many deUils ai5>ropriate for the considwatKai of the technical spstsciailist 
axe necessarily here passed over for him, m his own. aibject, it would be impossdale 
to select and reject « Similarly it would be superfluous to include here any of the 
teJimcal descriptive matter relating to new species, mere extensions of known facts 
m anatomy embryology and morphology and such subjects as would require elaborate 
exposition The attempt is, however made to pick out what’ has seemed to be the 
opening of new subjects to modify on any important way the general conceptions 
of the zoologist, or to show the tendency of developing scientific t^imon 

Protozoa 

Cklamydo^oa — One of the most remarkable additions to knowledge or perhaps 
It would be safer to say, to zoological theory is associated with the name ** Chlaray 
dozoa,’’ which has been given b> S von Prowazek. to a highly problematical «t of 
minute orgamsms, believed to be the cause of certam disea^ m man and aramals It 
IS well known that smce the relation between disease and the semi vegetable organisms 
termed bacteria ^ was discovered a very large numdief of diflerent diseases have been 
traced to definite microbes belonging to that groi^, and the full life history mode 
of infection and propagation and so forth have been worked out More reoenth fet J 1 
the importance of parasitic Protozoa as the cause of many diseases such as malaria and 
sleeping sickness, was discovered Next came knowledge of the part played bv the 
slender thread like Spnochaetes which are frequently transported fay blood Kicking 
ticks and which cause special diseases such as some of the relapsmg fevers whilst 
others like the spirochaete of syphilis discoverwl by Scbaudinn pass direct from case 
to case There remained, however certain diseases suih os vaccania and variola 
hydrophobia scarlet fever measles and foot and mouth disease for wdneh an i»g^uuc 
cause seemed certam but had not been identified 

The supposed Chlamydozoa ate smaller than any known bactena the virus con 
taming them pa^es through ordinary bacterial filters so that they must be studied 
by different methods and elude safeguards that are efl&aent with other microbes Phev 
are characteristically parasites of cells hving in the general cytoplasm, or m the nudeus 
and stimulating the formation of special reaction-products of the ceDs they mffest 
They have a peculiar mtnle of multiplication not splitting, hke bacteria, by simple 
fission, but forming an elongated dumb-bell shaped figure They have not yet 
successfully cultivated but artificial infections have been made from ffltratesxontius- 
ing th^o bodies and aipt containing bactena So far they have been studied only in 
relaticm to disease and even in this respect it cannot be said tl»t their cxist^ee and 
properties have been definitely estaWished The work rdatmg to th^a, however is 
very promising, and appears to open a new subject of much practical and theoretical 
importance If they are real entities it is monJ than possible that they will be found 
living as free as well as parasitically They would Tejuesent the lowest 

known form of hving being they are certainly not cells, bixt we in a lower sts^e of 
organic evolution 

SpiTOohaeies — J)r H M Woodcock, m dealing with Trypanosomes m the JS B 
(xxvHt 34® ^ ), discussed the aifimty of the Spirochaetes with those organisms 

and ^fipugh admitting that there were reasons fox the aisotaation, was disposed to 
be sc^iUcal about it Later work has confii^med hia doubts^ Some observers ^h as 
tlqflein, incline to regard them aa a grwip tapan^Kmal between Iwictena and the Fla- 
geUata (d$ 3 a, 464 et ) others, as closely ixthited to the Oao^UOarw^ amoagat 
Hi, isfief MQ/ also B. xx^ TToatses 
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the luid ««hi»s e^pia as ^i«aiiir«Jjr*ee^>arate groa|v of umodlurar 

sho«^ tetle sffimcy eithei' with kCM3^«9tifeor With any ^«p of ?i:otozoa The halance 

cert^aty pomts to tb«h e^dn^oh fsotti the animal kmgfem 

jPrtO&soa {Generci) — ‘Dobell has faised an intefestmg Imt fine-dravm point in ckssi 
fitcatioas relating not only to Protozoa but to ah so-called uniceUnlar organisms anrsaal, 
vegetable and on the bordedand The definition etf a oeh he says m effect, is that it 
K part of an organism M«taA)a and Metaphyta are certainly cellular organisms, 
masmuch as their bodies are btutt up of cells Bui Protozoa and Protofdiyta are not 
onicehuhtr, aasmiudi as they are not celldlar organisms at atU So also although 
gametes aae cells i^eoahsiKi cells otf mnlticetiulat orgamams the fertilised egg cell 
IS wsA a cdl but a whole mgai^zn 

E A Minchm, m a vaiuaUe new treatise on the vihole group of Protozoa (see also 
£. B mi, 479 ^ seg») (hisses a etmilar fwobiem from a wider standpoint He 
suggests that there are three stages in the €\ol'ation of organisms First there m the 
evolution of the cell itself from some pnmitive organism such as for instance the 
Chlamydozoa if these prove to be real independent entilies In such evolution the 
cytoplasm and chnomatin became distinct, and the chromatin became differentiated 
into a nucleus. The seoHid s..agc was a further elaboration of the ceH with perfection 
of the iMocesses of nudear division and the establishment of svngam> and true sex 
Only after these would have come the third stage the e\c4ution of ordinary multi 
cellular ammais and plants m different directions In the same treatise following 
separately published memoirs by and others Minchm discussts the relations 

between parasitic azid frec-hvmg protozoa 

Much of the brilliant work on pathogenic Prc4ozoa has been earned out bv medical 
men and ^lecudists acquainted ehiefiy with the forms that cause disease From 
the broad point irf view parasites are abnormal and aberrant members of their race 
and their h/e-histoiy cannot be understood without knowledge of their rromnl reh 
Pves Many parasites are new products of evi^ution There is reason to believe 
that Trypanosoma rkefdos$ense a trypanosome fatal to human beings has come 
into existence cpnte recently and many others show the marked dishartnonv with 
their wnmuidings that is Characteristic of unsettled form and changing habit From 
the vast assemblage of Protozoa that hve free lives m the mud or water or air some 
from tune to tune find their way mto the bodies of living creatures and contrive to 
mamtam existence in their new quarters It can seldom happen that such intruders 
are by accident so niceiy adapted to a particular host that they can hve in it and in 
no other They show a general power of tederatmg parasitic life by being able to 
hve m many different kinds <rf anmials But they alw show a want for adaptation to 
their new habitat by muitipjy^g unreasmiabfy and causing fatal disturbance in the 
body of their host fiamly it can be no advantage to a parasite to kill its host so 
destroying the hvmg substance crti which it subsists and thus in course of time partly 
by modificatioB of the parasite and partly by imidification df the host a mutual tolera 
tion » acquwed. Tlic fHx^ozoon beccKoes accurately adapted to life m a particular 
host and causes it little or no harm Parasites of such tong settled habit abound 
m all kinds of terrestnaj and aquatic ammak, but occasionally it happens bv a new 
hatrosion from the stock of non panisitfc creatures Or b> the migration of a possible 
host into a mew coimtiy that cases orgauK disharmony occur with a conseqiKnt 
cai«dro]ffiic sweep of disease 

Isle of Wight Disease of Bees — The cause of this disease which has been extremely 
dfistnictive in ii»ient years, has been discovered by H S Fantham and A Porter It 
is a mwMgte nuano^pondum parasite mutied by its discov^ess Nostma aptt and infest 
mg theoi&ii^tary tract the bee A spore swaUowed by a bee becomes amoebend 
aad mhtn ooe of the spitl^hs^ Celfr the gut It thni becomes nearly sj^ertcal, 
feeds, frdirai.aclii«lyt and nwitipbes by bitiavy frssloA m several ways, producing clus 
tcfs or chaansi pius^e of the pamke derain^es the digestive activities of ita 
host and is froiaend^ fatal. tJlUmaul^ spmu^eaiy takes place and each of the pan 
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aporoblasts that are formed turns iMo a capablercd passing to a new host The 
symptoms of the dismt in t 3 *e feee axe general dbhsedteh inability to fiy, dot^txan 
of the abdomen, and (tey dystmtery Hives honey ooioto and pidlm all become 
contaminated with the and the only mode oi coasbatti:^ the disease is com-' 

plete destruction of the infected ^ocks Dead beeSy oJd combs and hivg$ be 
burnt Warm weather is favouralde to the bees, and coH and ramy seasons to the 
parasite It seems to be the case that individual bees may beowie accustomed to 
the presence of the parasite and so form p^manent reservoirs of the disease. Micro- 
scopic examination is the only method of being certam in the case of weakly or ais 
piaous stocks The parasite probaWv live* through the wmter in hibematuig bees, 
and there is no evidence of such hereditary infection as occurs m the case of the ahied 
parasite of silkworms (N'osema tomb^fs) 

Porifera {Sponges) 

Most of the new work in this group (see £ B xxv, 715 et seq) is too techincai 
for summarj here consisting of descnptions of new species details as to gecs^aphicaf 
distribution discusMons of the minnte anatomy mode of ongm aaad dassificatioa of 
the spicules nature of the reproductive cells and structure of the tissues H F Moore 
has published (in the Bulletin of the American Bureau of Fisheries \oI xxvui) two 
important economic memoirs He shows that the Mediterranean fishenes still pro- 
duce over half m value of the worlds suppl> of spmiges but that the newer fishenes 
of the \mencan coast produce by far the largest quantrtj , ahhough a predommance 
of the lower priced kinds reduces the value to about one thir d of that of the Mediter 
ranean fisheries \11 known and exploited sponge beds however throughout the 
world are showing more or less marked mdications of depletion and m some cases 
especially m Florida, there has been a conspicuous falhng off m the product under 
average conditions This is due more to the intensit> of the Mimg, than to the taking 
of small ^nges or to improper methods that could be suppressed The demand is 
outrunning the supply, prices are rising, and the beds are being fished as they have 
never been before Moore thinks that we must look to the develojnnent of ^longe 
culture m territorial and extra terntonal waters as the chief hope for future progress 
Expenments made under the direction of the Commissioner of Fishenes showed that 
the method of grafting superior varieties on infenor rtocks faded m practice the graft 
and the stock growing equally by sinyde precedes of re^ueration B.ai»ng new 
spon^ from eggs may be practical in future but the most successful commercial process 
appears to be a simple pn^iagaUon from cuttings Sponges obtained in. commercial 
fisfung that are too small or too badly draped to be valu^le, are reserved for pxopa 
gation The rather elaborate method suggested by Dr H. V Wilson of mduemg Uie 
formation of degenerate bodies, which on separation, grow up into Uttle ^von^s, 
has been replaced by simply cutting up the sponges into pieces. From 100 to 120 
plants/* each readily capable of mdependent growth, were obtained by this method 
from a six inch sponge, but m practice it was found more economical to divide the 
mother sponge into a smaller number of larger pieces each about two by three mches. 
The mortahty was smaller and the rate of growth greater m these larger cuttings 
The cuttings are attached to concrete disks by lead cased iron wires Assummg 
a mortality of about 20 per cent the net value at the end of fowr years from the date 
of planting was ascertained to be about ftmr tilmes the cost kA planting and it was 
estimated that an imttal outlay of about 225 didlars an acre would yvdd about aoo 
doflais per annum The cakulatwas were based on actu«d experiments and Moore 
believes them to be conservative 

Coeknltra 

The vast tmlk of new literature published on the Coelc^era (see £ B vi, 640 
ei seq ) does not contain much of outstanding tnt^est Ttie nidst notable puWichtion 
IS A G Mayer s great mtme^aph on ibe Medusae of the world, cenastlng ^ three 
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vdliis^ CK^tmnmg o^r ^ ^agea, 428 figuces aod 76 plates This ni^oir 12 m the 
fian£|db«t ayslematic but it co&tu&ia maBy ^iscussioAs ii mbiphologiad, physiological 
amiftaxSii^alogicai pomts, acfd a v«y bf rdereoce to hterature The aut;hor 

HBims that the medusa foirm has fateen acquired m<kpeud«itly m different groqps 
F Wood Jonc® has puhh^ed as zntexestihg contribution to the theory of coral reef 
hntnatioo (see E.M va^ 152 ^ »sq).i the resuk of observations made during a pro- 
longed reaidei«» on the Q)CQs«ILeid]^ atoll He thinks tl^t Darwin s subsidente 
theory caonol edtpHin the fonaatsoB of this atoH» for the lagoon has become shallower 
wace *825, and the structmce of the reef bhows no evidmace of subsidenGe since its 
fir^ foimadon. Equaliy he rejects theory <rf solutum, as cqral sand is 

omatamily acommlajtmg m the lagooir and cakmm carbonate » beihg deposited Pe 
thinks that the process of sedimentation « the tdwf factor Corals are unable to grow 
where sediment falls on the zooids in any quantity, and accordingly the set of winds 
and waves and the limit of the skipe on which sediment will he quietly are the defining 
conditions of coral growth Where there is a free wash of water the zooids are kept 
clearof swlimentrand floundi, where there is an eddy or a quiet pool or a depth of water 
beyond the reach of the wavm, sedimenC hes and inhibits coral growth 

Echmoderma 

The most important new work on the group (see E B vui, 871 seq ) is Mr H L 
Hawkins memoir on the Holectypoid sea urchins, which he regards as forming m 
order intmaediate between the regular and irregular urchins, but which have been 
characterised by a " persistently retarded progress m evolution, ’ with the result that 
sttnly of them throws much light on the relations and classification of the w hole group 

Peari Oysters 

Dr Lyster Jamieson has publ^ed several memoirs dealing with the pearl fishing 
mdustr> m different parts of the world (sec JE F xxi it; et seq) and the practual 
failure of attempts that have be«n made to improve it by biological investigations 
a failure which is disposed to attribute in the ^rst place to the mexpenence of the 
mvestigatOts wfth the practical side of the industry In particular he throws doubt 
off an interesting thebiy which seemed to have a practical bearmg The pearly sub 
stance^ is frtsqucaOy deposited round some ad\entitious ioretgn body which has found 
its way to the pead oyster In the case of the Ceyion peart oyster the foreign bod> 
was supposed to be the krva of a tape wonn the adult stage of which infests a fish 
Wfndi pteys tm the oysters It seemed a possible inference that if the fish were en 
Courag^ neat the oyster beds, there vmuld be a greater chance of oysters being infected 
by the eggs of the tape worth, with a consequent increased production of pearls Dr 
Jamieson’s observations lead him to dispute the fact and the inference He thinks it 
more piobable that the prbductwn of pearls m the oyst^is the result of a pathological 
immigratum df the i^ndetmls into the tissdes, the-causc of winch is unknown and that 
if tape-worm tarvae do teafiy occur tn the shell fish the case is one merely of the qo 
madetrtr presence of two diseases, one aasoaated wnth peart^production and the other 
With uo-practical rrfatfoti to it 

Diseosc Bearing Asihropods 

The new knowledge of the part played by biting and U<«>d sticking Arthropods 
m the carrymg of disease from; mfee^ arumals to maui ftow man to man, or from 
man to ^mals^ has led to much can^ul work on the themselvec. (see E B 

tSt^etseq) Gtf th» thfe most important are a great moopgrnpb on ticks ijxidouka) 
by Messrs Nuttall, Warburtem, Coi^r and Robinson^ the fifth aod coo^lfUng volume 

Tl»»>bald’s monograph on the Cuhadae, In which there are invaluable descriptions 
of tn^picdl gnats and mmiqtutoes, and £ £ Austen’s beautifully illustrated treatise 
on Ahneua I^HodHnicki^ffies On the practical ^ide, ha* been anancreosing trend 

of <¥mliha/ta*affdl»siiaami»ating laageg&mej^^ espemaHy m Africa, aspwroanent 
x«amretfseli#MMHe,l'A3tJr tl^ consocj^ieisk demand for the ndapiMon orabqhVion of the 
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gsme laws f ot the protectjoii of such ammals Oa the ofeheaf >wid jt is UEgwi tJjat 
excuse is taken for assaiidts oij tSse game laws, that the xEKhclinexa is tar 

from completef asd that if the extemnnatmn ol la:cge rmaumaits wese earned to its 
logical coBcki’iion, it v?ould be even more nec*»sary to fail oS 4 he dcnne^Ucated aimisds 
as these come im:o more unmedi^e contact with mam 

Social Termlts 

Karl Eschencb has published an unusually interesting volume on the habits of the 
social white ants or termites (se^ £, B x^vi ^43 ei seq), based, cm studies made 
in Ceylon He eonfirma the extraordinary fact that some these insects cultivate 
fungi which they use as food and, m the case of four Ceylonese speaea, describes 
and iUustratea the fungus gardens in the tenmtana He found that two speaks of 
termites or a speaes of termites and a ^auesof axit, frequently inhabited the same nest 
In every case however, the relations appeared to be unfriendly the actual chambers 
and fungus gardens of the different species were separated by walls and if acadental 
breaches were made the rivals fought bitterlv He connrms Holmgren's * exudate * 
theory, according to which the queen termite exudes from the surface td her body a 
substance that is eagerly sought by the workers They Uck her not to keep her dean, 
but to obtain the coveted food and they even distribute to other workers regurgitated 
morsels of it Termites are one of the chief pests in tropical countries all wooden 
structures papers books and chAh being attacked by them Eschench desenbes a 
German ^>paratus made for locatmg these msects and so marking them down for 
extermination It consists of a microphone protected by a fqnnel shaped guard 
and connected with a telephone receiver The microphone is inserted in the earth 
or jn soft tree stumps, and the crawlmg termites can be heard, even if they are at a 
considerable distance W hen a tenmtarium has been discovered, it can be attacked 
m various ways All apertures hut one may be plugged with clay, and a stopping of 
tow soaked with carbon bisulphide may be placed in the last opening Still better 
IS a device by which the fumes of arsemc and sulphur heated on glowing charcoii are 
blown Ibrou^ the nest by a small hand pump 

General Morphology of M<^l>ttsca 

A Kae( has published the first of what is intended to be an elaborate set of mv sfi 
gallons into the morphology of molluscs (see E B xviu 669 et seq and alhed articles) 
He rejects any idea of a relationship between flat worms (Platyhelminthes) and mol 
luscs holding the latter to be intimately connected with annehd worms both by descent 
and by structure He states that there is a sharp division between the Chitons iiihich 
he regards as not having reached the true moHuscan grade and the EumoUusca The 
typical forms of the latter are the Gastropods and Cephalopods In these the body 
is divided into two segments the head foot region and the visceral region the two 
being joined by a rudimentary neck The hind region shows traces of a pnmitive 
metamerism, and a retroflexion of the hind gut with the mantle and shell ik thm^Cter 
istic of it The gastropods had pnimtively either a planospiral or a tutbospiral Aell 
and It was only when swimming habits were replaced by creeping that the 

spnal was corrected by a torsion In embryological development ther appearance of 
the torsion has been pushed further and further hack until it appears even m the 
embryo He recognises four stages in the phylogeny of gastropods — Tianospira 
stage Seller ophon), Turbospua stage (Pleurokrmana), Prototrochus stage (Trochiis 

and Patella) Metatro^us sts^ (Paludma Atlanta, timaana) He places 

Udiema and Iterita (op the morphology of which G C Bourne has dso written an 
important memoir regarding them highly modified derivatives of a primitive type) 
between the last two groups 

The Mahons and Phyiogpty of Ummls 

W K. Gregcay has wntten {BnUetm of tibe Amenciur Museum <rf Nataad Siateoty) 
a broaiBy«baaed study of thn relatioiur i^logeay ai the orders erf M^ntaak (see 
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K sxf et seq ^ and 4dl»d ortidfis) Be mast^ an tl^ impei^ce of not being 

iedt tay anist f a^ng analogies The phjdki^Keae^ and systematic vaUie of a dbamcteE 
cannot be propmfy vabied natil m adaptmi dbaxacter has been understood, the teend 
of'adaptatuBi of whole ongaauaa ond^ tts race shouM be sought for Xbe intnc^te 
complex of homology and analogy^ ol adaptation and oi change of foncUcm, must he 
analysed and the little noticed " palaeotdic,” noa-adaptive characters must be looked 
for, as they often afford the best evidence of remote relationship Gregory is restating 
in somewhat iMerent terms what ^e present writer urged more than ten years ago 
(Trans of the lannaean Soaety, 1901 pp 178 and ?70>, that a Valuation of zoological 
characters mast precede effective ai^cation of them to consideration of phylogenetic 
relationships Unfortunatdy it often happens that the systematist deahng with exist 
mg forms, finds notable distmgwshmg characters which sufficiently unite or separate 
eiosting animak and is therefore content to base diagnoses on these The first distmc 
tion to be made, however if phylogeny is the goal is between characters that are pnmi 
tive and characters which have been modified from the primitive condition It is plam 
that the common possession of ptuurtive characters however convenient a docket for a 
pigeon hole is no guide to affinity If all the primitive mammals possessed five digits 
there is no reason why thcrae that stiH possess five digits should be more doselv allied 
than any of them may be with tht»e that have lost one or more d the digits So also 
modified characters must be analysed there is no reason to suppose that similar modifi 
cations imply affimty as for mstance adaptive modifications or losses of a numerical 
part of a commoo heritage Gregory apphes such reasoning m detail to the orders of 
mammab and has reached many interesting conclusions 

He thmks that it is unnecessary to have recour^ to unknown \mphibian like crea 
tures of the Devonian m the search for the immediate ancestors of the Mammalia 
Following Osborn and Broom, he thfnks that mammals have been denved from the 
Tnassic reptilian order Cynodontia although not from any known member of it He 
looks ^lec^y m these reptiles to the constitution of the temporal arch the develop 
ment of the secondary |»late and of paired occipital condyles the presence of teeth 
differentiated into mcisors camnes premolars and molars and to the enlargement and 
functional importance of the dentary bone and Uie structure of the limb girdles and 
limbs The Cynodmais structurally if not genetically bridge over the gap between 
mammals and reptiles, for, in combination with the mamipaiian features that have just 
been mentioned, they possess many reptilian characters inhented from below He 
Uuoks that the secretion of milk might have beep a by product of the change from cold 
blooded reptiles to warm blooded mammals and the young reptilian mammals hatched 
from eggs earned on the ventral surface of their mother, lacked or sucked the secretion 
because ^it tasted good,' befme it became of economic importance to them He 
accepts the e\ idence that the primitive mammals possessed imbricated scales probably 
arranged m transverse rows, and that tho first hairs were flattened struclutres protruding 
between the true scales 

With regard to the Monotremes Gregory discusses but dismisses the tempting 
theory that they were denved from some fanuiy of Tnassic or Penman reptiles other 
than that which gave ongia to the higher mammals, and holds that the common an 
cestozs of Monotremes, Marsupials and Placentab were already mammals The 
Monoireme stock, howe'rex, muti have l^gun to diverge from the Marsupio-PIacental 
remnant at an exceedingly remote peiiod Not only Monotremes retain many 
prumtive reptilian cbsracters not found m higher types notahly in the reproductive 
systeti^ shoulder girdle and pelvis, but they have alM bad time to acquire so many 
deepHBi^yM peculuuities m tihe shii^* that the Idonotreme skull may be set m a class by 
itsdf, in contrast with the primitive Marsupio-PIacental type There is a balance 
evidence m favour of acceptmg Seeley's view that the Prot^^nts may be related to the 
Cymxtimts, hut Is view of the evideiice ffirplaaag tliem la either of the mamma 

t»m aaMhuaBaJild of iksehf pregsemive ehareetexs as eompdred with reptiles Gregory 
tream thon jtr^fnsaiBgsaUy as representmg a pasmtxre grau|> to which Haedul s imme 
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‘ pjtMBAminaUa. may be a^ed T^e MuUitubermU^a must bei jdegatded as mledisjj 
with the marsupial but were not diprotodont The Tnconodonta excluding 
are also to he regarded as having marsupial affimties and t<? he*d«d*nct fimra the Multi 
tuberculata The Tutuhercuiata aithcsugh show mg Cre<w|ofti atwi Insecti'WMeE B^m 
blances ate also more nearly related with the Metathena The {mmiUve MarsupsiU 
skull on the whole approaches the C>nodont tjpe more ne 3 r]> than does that of the 
Monotremes and the Marsupio Placental remnant still retained some of these reptilian 
characters after the branching off of the Monotremes but 0winf to the assumptidn of 
semi arboreal habits, it lost the Monotreme characters of the shoulder girdle Al such 
a point the divergence of the Marsupials and Placeatals began thfe former retaamng 
and perfecting Iheir arboreal characters He gives a conceptjmt which he adnnta to be 
somewhat speculative as the fc»sil history js obscure of the ancestral laaectivores 
These would be ordinally related with the contemporary ancestors of the CreOdonta, 
but would be distinguished chiefly by smaller and less robust structure more 
elongate snout and premaxiifanes sm^ler canines, smaller and more sharply cusped 
molars and perhaps by habits that were more arboreal less predatory and nawe in 
sectivorous iTugnoroas He removes the Tdlodonts from their supposed relations 
with the Rodents and places them near the Insectivore Creodont stock 

1 he Creodonts are to be derived from Mesozoic Insectivora, and their relationship 
with pol> protodont Marsupiaha rests chiefly on convergence The Sparasaodonts 
were very early separated from the Creodonts The Fissipede Carmvora are descended 
from Creodonts by way of the Miacxdae The Fisapede Carnivora, as sho^ e^peaaJly 
b> the dose relation between seals and bears are derivatives of Arctoid Fissip^es 
The Menotyphla {Tupcudae Macroscelidtdae) Dermoptcra (Gale^fnikectdae) 
Chiroptera and Primates are associated m a super order to which Gregory gives the 
name Archonta ( chief, cf German H^eMhiere) The separation ot lemurs 

from apes and monkeys may date back to the Lower Eocene but the close relationship 
of the two groups is accepted The whole group \rchonta is to be taken as a d^vatzve 
from large brained arboreal Insectivores resembling Tupaia m many ways 

The Rodentia form an extrtmelv ancient order perhaps going back to the Greta 
ceous and it seems possible that their stem forms were Mesozoic Placentals allied to the 
ancestors of the modem Insectivora and possibly to the contemporarv ancestors of some 
of the Edentates The extremely diverse character of the amnials which are grouped as 
Edentata for convenience is accepted and Gregory thinks that there is a balance of 
evidence for thf view that the \enarthra, Tubuhdentata and Phohdota are the h^hly 
modified descendants of some Mesozoic Placentals which branched off before the differ 
enttation of Insectivores Creodonts and Proto ungulates The various suborders of 
hoofed mammals art connected by a tangled web of resemblances a 'fteb which 
eirJ> caused the order Ungulata to be regarded as a natural groip It is probable 
however that convergent and parallel evolution accounts for many of the resemblances. 
The Artiodactyla are widely removed not only from the Penssodactvla but from all 
other ungulate groups and ma> be an offshoot from the ancestors of the Creodont 
Mesonychtdae or even from some Lqmuroid Jnsectivore group Even m. the 
Eocene, Artiodactyls and Perissodactyls are separated by deep-seated characters AB 
the remaanmg un^ate suborders may trace their ancestry back to a varied order of 
Cretaceous Proto-ungulates which were primitive Hacentals small size, related ifrith 
the Creodont Insectivore stock but faffing unfftr the anginal definition of the Co»- 
dylarthra -By -Basal Eocene tunes they had speead 4>tobably from some Boreal 
Holaictic centre as yet unknown, into North America, Sou^ Ametiicti and Eurc^ and 
had already split up into wdl marked famthes, siacb as Phenacodointsi, M^soptheres, 
Penptychids and Pantolambdids in N America Condylarths and Amblypods m Europe, 
and Condylarths Penptychids and Homalodotherih in S America Eater on the 
Amblypoda may have sprung from the N, Amessican PanUilambd«i& the Hyraces 
Embnthopods Barutberes, Proboscidea and Eirema from a Lower Eocene Afpea# 
the Perifisodactyfc and Chaheothews from HblfUttic Qohdylaathsallied 
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tte LitopteriKi fipom the S Amencan repa-eseRtatives of Meo^o 

1 t%e fekUioiis q( tiie indwisag the 2eU|^onts, seem to be 'with the insect* 

vae^Creodont grot^ b«l good Oyidoaoe of a speaaliy great antiqmty of the order 
Of of refalioashi{> with the Mamiplals or Pre Placentala, has been advanced 

Long&fUy 'tn Mammais and 

P Chidmeia Mitchell has poUished an elabomie memoir on longevity in Mammals 
ami Birds (see E B xvi, ^74 «f re? ) with speaal refertmc* to the viabdity of these 
aimaials m captivity It is divioudy impossible, except in the rarest cases to obtain 
information as to the dumtion of life m wUd animals and therefore enquiry into the 
duraUon of Me of amilaals in captivity is the best avadable means of reaching knowledge 
as to the rdatrvfe longevity m difieremt groups and ^ to their viability in captivity or 
power of resistance to new environment He exammed the records of duration of life 
in captivity o( over ao ooo ittchvidaal matotoals and bircfe and has collated and classified 
these svstemaUcaHy giving in the case of each species the average duration and the 
maximum duraUon comparmg the figures with maxima otherwise known or suspected 
He pomts out, however that the matcsnals were defective m two important re^^pects 
inasmuch as the age and conditwm of the mdividuals at the tune of their reception were 
unknown m* unnoted 

Fdttowmg Stt* Ray Lankester he distmgusshes between potential longevity the limit 
of age which ^ individual ixmld reach if placed m the most favourable circumstances 
and aveaage or j^ieafic longevity the average age to which the members of a species 
attain nnder the natural cniklitions to which a species has becemae adapted The differ 
ence between the two « a measure of the seventy of the conditions to which the species 
IS subjected. When creatures of dosdy similar structure are compared it aj^ears that 
greater size is gei^aily assemted with longer life and lugher viability But the 
correlation aunpletely fails when amunds of different structure wre compared, carnivores 
for u^tance, m pmipctftion to tbear aze are much longer lived than herbivores and 
except for ostriches whu^h rmembie h^bivorous mammals m many respects all 
turds m proportion to their size can attain much greater ages than mammals 

In de^ng with umnals m captivity Mitchell replaces the terms * potential longev 
ity ” and ave«ige knogevity ” by maxunam duration * and average duration * 
He comes to dke prax^tcal conclusions that the dimate to which a captive ammal is 
native has the smidlest |k>ssible relation with its viabihty m captivity and that the idea 
Which has snhing governed those who are resptmsible for captive animals that it is 
nec^aaiy above all things to protect them from cold leads to complete failure Mam 
tnals and birds not <mly can miduie ccmsiderable cold but are favourably affected by 
frequent and rapid changes of temperature In the long list of species that have been 
kept m captivity, there is no case of even reasonably good viabihty where the animals 
have been kept imloors and provided with artificial heat Ail the cases of mammals 
amd birds whePa there ha& been ri^ative succe® are those where the creatures «ther had 
noaitiiCiai h^t at ail or had constant atxess to the open air from their warm shelters 
These amdiaimis are in humony wiHi the snethods which are beginning to find their 
way mto zooloi^crM gardens and stod^-bratdmg wtabhshments, but many stubborn 
prejudices have yet to be conqtlendL InodMitally Mitchell pomts out that the presence 
of parasite has an in^fiortaQt tieanlig on viabfhty The conditions of small weU heated 
<{itart«rs are most favmirable to Hm pieservMion of parasites and fO the chances of 
hfidlth^ cxeatuns being infiuted by thmr ndghfaours, so that the temperature relations 
oases may act on tlie vudiiMy of mfimMs through Hie mtertnediacy of parasites 

A New Fessdr JBnmate 

Ait&kigli zwt^iMttonad^ biologist doubts the descent of diMi from apedike ancestors, 
geolOgi^ atddttser of the actual line of d^nt is vague emd dubious to an extent that 
Mmoit ^iStlfteatlindgMtse^ M the popuMr {dnase ^ Uiik ^ Iii tpro OUT state 
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of knowledge W 4 s foughly as follows It was accepted on the one hand that eve*k tJi« 
lowest existing Ravage was much diodified from any mtermediate ancestor, and sras truly 
a thetftber Of the species to whidi the highest CEvihsed types beiong, and oa the other 
th4t the exifefemg anthropoid apes were equally modified, probably iti a d^enerate or 
specialised direction, from the common man ape ancestor Hi^pian hknlb those of 
NMiadeftbal and Spy showed the existence irf a race of cave-men with very low fore 
heads and prominent brow-ridges which in many reacts were anthropoid m type, 
differing rcmatkably from the modern type and resembling adult gorillas and ctiinqiaii 
zees These twre lio great geological antiquity Abundant fossil rerhains of a \€a7^ 
much older date showed the existence, in Micxieiie and Pliocene times trf large creatures 
certainly apes, but more human than existing apes and su^esting the degeneracy of 
the modem anthropoids Fmall> Or Dubois s Javan discovery of JPtikemnt&rofm 
erectus (E B Xxi 66$) established the existence of a still more man lake ape or of a more 
ape like man than any form hitherto known Its date was a matter of dubiety Dr 
Dubois was disposed to refer it to the Pliocene, a preponderance of expert opinion placed 
it later 2n the Pleistocene Mr Charles Dan son has ’ion dj.sco\ered a skull that is 
more interesting and significant as evidence for the descent of man than anv hitherto 
knoun Four years ago at Piltdown near Fletching in Sussex, he discovered the first 
fragment m a of gravel usually worited for road metal During 191a he amd Dr A 
Smith Woodward the Keeper of Geology at the British Museum, searched the bed 
assiduously and discovered enough fragments to build up an almost complete skull and 
to make it possible to have an internal cast which show^ sonmthuig of the structure of 
the brain The skuH had the vertical forehead of a modem man with scarcel> a trace 
of the prominent brow ridges of the cave man but the back of the skull and neck were 
shaped much more like those of an ape than (ff any human type The siae of the brain 
was not more than two thirds that of a modem brain The jaw but for the presence of 
two distinctively human teeth would certainly have been referred to a chimpanzee or 
gonlla The skull in short was much more like that of a young chimpanzee, those of 
ca\ e men being like adult chimpanzees Dr Woodward’s inference is that the Pilt- 
down skull proves the existence of a real intermediate form a true link between man and 
the ape while the cave men were degenerate offshoots of the ancestors erf a modem stock 
The gravel contained mammalian teeth of Pliocene age and primitive shaped fimts of 
the Lower Pleistocene The unworn condition of the human remains suggests that the 
date IS PleistOGene, not Pliocene, and the association with older mammahan relics 
accidental but the similar stainmg of the human skull and the Pliocene rehes is regaxded 
as evidence for the older date 

The Freservatzm of Fauna and Flora 

It has long been acknowledged that in every part of the world the existing speaes 
of animals and plants are being sorely oppressed by man Many speocs have become 
extinct within recent times and the range of nearly every specaes is becoming restemted 
It IS no doubt part of a general biological process by whnA a dominant species extend- 
ing its range and becoming adapted to new and vari^ condftions interferes with species 
already m possession But man as a dommant species has a widw* rai^ and greater 
destructive powers than any of the lower iorms The danger of extermination pres^ted 
iweH in tiife most acute form with regard to well known ga^e ammak, espeaalty m 
India Amenca and Afnca, but is now being taken up on a wider basis ITiere is w 
creasing evidence of a consensus of opinion throughout the ctvSSsed wotM that it is a 
(hitybi the present generation to preserve for the ffiture alt mni^ng that are not 

Ipod'ffvdy imtaical to mam The late Lord Sahsbury so long ago as 1890, took an im 
portanlf initial Step by arrangnig a convention of the Great Powers interested m Afttca 
t6 boh^der tire preservation of the wild aa^mials, birds and fish ” of that oontmattU 
The scope of the agreement arrived at was practic^y Ihnited to creatures oi eceumimc 
or of sorting value Definmg the number «rf each kind <A game that can be k 01 ed, 
r^gtilatifig the Umiti of Size and sex within which it is pcrmasftle to shoot, obtoadltthe 
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piodKtts of t^ediase^ andtlie e*&bfe33a!a«it of^temporHrt or p^ipanent reaetv^d trac^j 
the game may Tectqiarate, i»»vo hmn the pnnapal njethocte advocated 
aoiodop^ocL These metbods, l^wem, alfeci didy an jnsjgnificant part of the existing 
^pecaes, and the absohdie proteetton alforded to certain apeCKs often has fed to harmful 
results, as it mtetferes |fith the halam:e el natuife 

OpimoB £5 moving more m the tjhrectmn of the establishment m aU sudaWe idaces 
(d absohiM saot^oaxi^ vdie^ atumids or planta of any Jund are allowed to ^ killed 
or taken, exc^ for the dhroct advantage ^ the demaens of the sanctuaries as fqr 
instance by the removal of noxaons individuak, tfaw controUmg of secies that are m 
creasmg b^nd reaaoo and the extut^mat of diseased and unhealthy mdiViduals. 
The nation^ parks of the New World are examples on a krge scale In the United 
States nwreover chiefly by private munificence, t cham of small sanctuaries suitable 
for birds has Immoedrotind the coasts In. Great Bntam a new society was founded 
in lai 3 to educate pubhc opimon and to endeavorur to pnxure the formation of suitably 
placed ^octuanes and to aitange for tlKir permanent pr^rvation 

Manne Piankion 

‘ PkUensm The greater- number of manne species (see E S xxi ^^20 et seq) are 
canuvorous and the ultimate source of the food wipply of the sea besides its theoretical 
mterest, may have an econoimc importance as bearing on the migration of pelagic fish 
It has been supp<»ed generally that the basis of the food supply consisted of microscopic 
plants, especially diatams {E S vtu i6p el seq ) which multiply m the presence of 
sunhght budding up their protoplasm from worganic constriiucails like the green vege- 
tation of the land These are devoured by larger creatures which m turn are preyed 
cm b> still largper animals Professor POtter of Bonn partly as a deductum horn 
observations on the frequency erf manne organisms partly from examination of the con- 
tents of their digestive organs, and to a ksser extent on experiment^ work, has ad- 
vocated the view that a huge number of manne animals can olrtain their nourishment 
directly frwn organic soixitions present m sea watia*, so Imng like many parasites m 
a autntive fluid or Idte fungi So far, however this view has obtained few adherents 

Arhficiol Jteannf of Marim Larpoe — L J Alien and E Nelson working at the 
Manne Bioiogicai Laboratory at Plymouth since 1905 have been investigating the 
methods of reanng the dehcate pela^ larvae of manne animals. At an early stage 
they found it xweessary to try to grow cultiues of diatoms which shoidd be eit^r 
“ pure,” a result estremely didicult to obtain, or persistent,' by the latter teim mean 
mg a culture which can he earned on practically mdefimtely by inoculating fresh sup 
plies of sterilised water with the diatom required Culture media the basis of which 
IS cither naturd or artificml s^ water, had to be stenfaswi by heat or filtration and all 
the operatrona have to be conducted with baetenNogical pi%eautions If normal sea 
water is the basis, the ooacentratKin of the nitrates and probably also of the phosphates, 
has to be incrmoed msd some further modification the exact nature of which the 
authors have not yrt disart'Cied has to be produced by treatment with perc^ide of 
hydrogen or with animal dbaecoal Li^t and ten^ieratqre are extremely important, 
but tlK degree of salinity is ufdifferent wUhm a wads range 

They have sua^^led in mdkuig a very large number of pcasistent cultures on 
hne& In tiie rearing of pdagm l^val forms of magme animals, the young larvae are 
placed in pure, ster& sea water along with a culture of a suitable diatom to serve as 
iood As far as posaibfe all other organisms are excluded irom the vessels> To obtain 
Ihe kevau, pieces of npe ovafy are taken from a female with rtenhsed forcepa aad are 
placed m irtmle sea^'water m a fallow idaes dish, and then fertilised with acuve aperpi 
fnxeevib rtbe mdb la a few minutes tim e$a^ mre filtered through oik and plac^ in 
largmweinslalti^l: at a uhilorm temp^ati^e In a few houm the healthy larvae rise to 
the «urfad» «aA ssem he pla^ in atiU larger vessdh, where they are fed with the culture 
lottnd siMyk Ihe amoum: df food must he abundaiit from the first, but must 
bemevwted fawm thick m tbe watery by shutting ofi some of the light or by 
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other suitable methods. In siuh 3 fashion very many ddicfits lazyae of echmoderis^ 
and crustaceans iia\ne been reared 

Sefedity, V anatum md U&nddifm, 

The most active workers cm all subjects connected with aabentanoe {see K. JR xdi 
^$Q€t seq) Gorttinue to be those who rTete stimulated by the n^asoovury of Mendels 
theories {see E B xvou, 115 et se? ) Cte. the eD^rmteutal side then: otservatioaos con* 
tmue to increase in bulk interest and importaxuDS Biffiwi, for instance^ has succeeded 
m produemg a useful vanety of a%eat by crossing valuable wheats^ liable to the attacks 
of rust, with less valuable but immune jaces mterbreedmg the hybrids of the &rst 
generation and sdectmg from theur progeny a stock which combmes the valuable 
qualities of the one set with the imaisunty of the ether set Otba: investigators have 
produced comparable results by other Htethods^ but Biffen’s woffk was prosecuted on the 
lines suggested by the follower of Mendel and can be readily interpreted as indeed 
Biffen mterpreta them in the thcOTetical jaaguage of JlfendeJism 

From the pomt of view of theory, the sharp contrast with other views which appeared 
to delight the Mendehaa school m the early days of its exuberance is becorau^ more 
and more blurred. It was urged for instance that Mendoban inheritance was alnuist 
a demonstration of the views of those who held that because spcci« are discontinuous, 
they had arisen by discontinuous variation (see E B xxvu 906 ti seq) It now 
appears that amongst continuous vanations some may he due to ‘ fluctuation and 
others may be Mendehan mutations The argument from size of vanation has gone 
and with it the attractive suggestion of a causal connection between the discontinuity of 
species and that of variation We are back to the theoretic^ position of Darwin and 
have to make a choice as he did between the probability of the one set or the other 
being more important Further experimental results have broken down the conception 
of the sharp contrast between ‘ dominant * and recessive ' diaractets If ^elo 
morphs always exist m pairs (me possessing a factor absent in the other the inheritance 
of colour does not fit the concqition of dominance It is supposed that the colour 
factors stand in series and that the presence of the higher mesnaber of a senes obscures or 
prevents the development of a lower memba: Thirdly the Mendehan proposition 
that the members (fl an alklomorpiuc pair are compIetel> segregated m the gametes 
ubich was ongmally regarded as the distinctive feature of Mendelism is breaking down 
In some cases tlwre is either nuxanfflete segregation or even complete fusion of what 
were regarded as alternative chajactere and if the conception of punty of the gametes is 
to be momtaincd a new analysis of characters must be made 

It remains to be said, however that by far the greater part of the modtficstions 
attenuations and extenuations of the original theory of the Mendehaas hiw ccane about 
not from the criticism of those who are hc^tile to their views but as their own mter 
pretations of the results they have obtained They have found a new organon and are 
employing it to the lasting benefit of science (P CBALiWEna Mitchslu ) 

BOTASr 

The past few jrears have witnessed important chani^ in the modes of the study of 
plants Formerly direct observation was the means chiefly adopted m order to extend 
the fnnge of knowledge but at the psesent tune the method of advance by way of 
experiment has iptread to almost every branch of the. science, aiuithe habits of thmight 
thus uaduced ane mfluesicing the point of view eves m d^axtments from which the 
method Itself is mtehtded from practice Plant phystefloigy trom its incc^^uon Ima been 
avowedly experimental but morphology and taxonomy are also ytd^g to a force 
which evterywhere tends to'cender the too ngid ideas of a. tune more fluid and con 
sequently naore fitted to embrace the facts whach a vndtt kn<^]^dee has <hsclo80d. 

Gmetics -^Tht new saence of gooeticj utibnes plants no less thim anitnals for 
maitenah aaad iaemmentliiyezpeiiiiientaL The remark able rcaiflts which it hasat^utved 
B IV aa9 r/ (and artick* referred to p 30*) 
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m kftmg ^utmaatoed by diemic^l arv^tg&fcums mto the mAure ^ tbepronmate suh- 
staiK^ which are becoming recognised as the agents responsive for some at iea^ of the 
dll^^aces which separate nearly related fonr^ Mendehan anal3^is is proving a more 
complicated affair than mtoy peoj^e at first -anticipated, but the recognition that a 
dialler or a group ol diaraders may tie^uire tim uiteraction of two or more factors * 
IS a oooaaderahie in advances lie leseanches oo eneymee (cspeciaUy the oxydases 
and peroiydases spedia% mvcsUgatedty €Mat and his schod) m the determmatioh 
of colom ikvelopm^t and adouF paUems anc e^peoaliy wggestive m this amnedaim < 
Whiten^s, for exampfet is a deader which may tie due to a ^^unety of causes m other 
woads coTounabsenrCe la a-tefxn w^h mdudes more than one eatery The develop- 
ment of a partieukr hue in the Bowers of a con^derabie number of plants is eecogiused 
as depending on the smultaneoKB ai-c^ration ol sevend factors ’ all of which must 
be present xn order that the colour m question may be forthcoming, and m the absence 
of one or more ctf t^m the dower may b« an. albumor white Oxyda^ and p«oxydases 
above referred to, are kno^ to play an important part in many of these colour produc 
tioii5> They dearly repr^ent one of the factorial members of the cOmpdex, the others 
being made up of chroraogens substances ulttmatdy derived, in dl probabihty from 
^ucosufesw But the matter is further complicated by the cnxumstance that whiteness 
may afeo result from theopeiation of a chemical “ mhifcatmy * substance which arrests 
the c<dour production that ou^t to ensue from the intemction of enzyme and chromO 
gen The recogmtion of the influence of this factor, and especially its experimental 
mvestigatioa by Keeble and Armstrong, has served to clear away much that previously 
obscured the under^andmg of the occurrence and d^tnbaUon of whitened in flowers 

See M X^hddaie, Pl^t oxydases and the chemical mter-ielationships of colour vane 
ties Progressjts f« botamme Bd m i^ro Also Keeble & Armstrong papers in the Proe 
Koy 5ac- vo| 85, 1912 ) 

Crafl-hyhnds —Much hght has within the last few years been thrown on the nature 
of the so-called gwdt hyhnds, espeoally by the w<Mh^ of E Baur and H Winkler The 
general result Of their investigations indicates that gpsth hybrids ooasist of growths in 
wlmh celhiUur tissues <rf bothstock arul soon take a share, but the tissiies genetical 
ly derived from each of these two sources, however much they may be mternungled 
remain organic!^ distmct as far as the retention of their respective individuad or 
spec^ characters is concerned. Sometimes the entire half of the hybrid shoot 
resembles cHxe ^Kueat while the other half ofeviooriy fadon^ to the other — or one (stock 
or soon) may 1^ arranged so to occupy a «sallu: sector of the shoot regarded m trans- 
verse section These sectona] chtmaeras ” arc mcwe easy to recognise than those 
bdongi^ to the ‘penchnal*’ category Pmdinal cdumacsras were first correct) v 
explmned by Ba^, and anse when the tissues 0$ stock and saon are so arranged that the 
one more or less covers the Mher m a concentric fashion Although the apparent inter 
mu^ghng of diaracters e^ieoally m the penclmal dumaorse is sometimes intimate it is 
to be understood that there is no fusion of die protoplasm of the comp<»ite structure of 
which the chnxu^ra is made up What has haj^ned is the production of a sort of mo 
saic or mterweavmg of the tissues belon|^g thae respective constituents each of which 
preserves its own d^actm jntactr or eidnhits such modification as the cQrrelati ve 

disturbance of mitmicmftl ccmdOioiis can effect Thus it may happen, as in the well 
known eicamide of Cyltsm Adami^ that the tuaotta of cmeof lie fere constituents lag 

in dbevelopiixeitt The resultmg shoot then resumi» the hahst and refeur of the original 
com^ttuent of which it is tih«a coa^Klsed, and if the sepsunadmn has really been Complefe 
tw^ileoer^oa eitWr to the hyhnd lorsi or to the chancter o! theotl^ constitumt can 
•Ticfooi taloii {dace ^ 

who haasuccaaitAy preducedn oombm’ of ipalt-hybrufe,” dearly states 
that ihedw^cKM^xxatfog tmat ayatems of thereQjective coi^iiuents continue to re- 
tmthm««9ts^^ei& cfaa«actm. The ooo^iositeorgamsiiiis a mosaic^ the cdU and 
tosiwa Inpomstamx (snivel ooedoubthil one) does 

the union extend tq a commmghng of theme fiiMr ekmeota which are ultimately rei^Kinsi 
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hte fftr ot adwit, «vea ^ ttw vto they are 

Within thie^^fine»iof a »ngie g^m ceU^ Uie hetwcfsacA''' grait-hy^n4^' 

and a genai^ hyteindJks 6iaidaBMintai> the ojn^ d^^ndS\Onan a^cidwtal coal^cence, as 
it were, df speeaficaily d^t^t indivdi^ds, wlpjlst the #her own its origin io the min- 
gling &i the parental .chmraeters m the ^rm cell from which it s|Mrang The axamide of 
Wujkler s ScUmum Vanimmum (hybrid) however ipay prove to be an eacwE^ of a 
vegetative fusion of tJie nuclei of stock and saon since the nui^^if?' of its nucfear chro- 
mosomes IS intermediate betweei those erf the two parent planta 

SeeBaur E E 4 nf&hrungtitdk 4 xpenmn^ev«rer}Hins 5 lehr»{^iflktL *911} a good account 
of the subject of grpft-hybnds and also of plJber develw^ents in genetic science' H dinkier 
1907 V^her P^oMinisUihie v FfianJtche Ckimarm (Ber d Deutsch Bot. Ge:^elfe9h Bd 
xx\ ) Winkler has published a number of more recent papers and his larger work entitled 
Unlersuchungen ueber Propfbastarde is m course of publicatioa by G Fischtt* Jena 

Ecology — ^Another modem development of botany ecology, consists in the endenv 
our not only t^o systematise the older Natural History observations,, but to ittiJtse 
and extend ^em so as to throw light on the causes which tpiderhe and determine the 
grouinng and mode of distnbution of the pfants svithm a given area. This study is be 
ing prosecuted with vigour, especially in Great Bntam and m America So far as the 
former country is concerned the recent wcffk has been brought tog^her in A. G Tans- 
ley a Typ^ oj Brituh V egeiohon A considerable amount of experimental work has also 
been undertaken with object of unravellmg the relation between the plant and its 
surrounding, espeaally the sod conditions Perhaps the most important of these 
results consists m the recognition of the importance of the physical and phj sico-idiemicai 
factors involved The determination of the wilting coefl&oent’’ by Bnggs and 
Shantz has thrown Jigbt on the question of water availability of different sods. The 
percentage of moisture in the sou which is just below what was required to maintain 
the turgidity of the plant (" wilting coefficient ’) vanes defimtely m different classes of 
sod according to its physical state of aggregation This haa of course long been known 
They ascertained that if samples of these different sods, saturated witl^ wat«- are placed 
in a centrifugal machine and the speed is so arranged as to exert a.centnfugal force of 
I 000 g that the percentage of water which they respectively retain ( ‘ moisture eqmva 
lent ) by virtue of absorption or surface tension stands m a practically constant reia 
Uon to the wdting coefficient, and they express this numencaliy by stating that within 
„ . wilting coefficient 

a very small mar^n of error the ratio r — r~ *= t 84 

^ moist cfre equivalept ^ 

The ecological causes wbicn determme the ffistnbuUonaof plants are not only 
cal but biological and are stdl for the most parf obscure Investigations, both m h^ng 
land and specially in Canada have shown that grass is injurious to young apple Ire^ 
but a satisfactory and complete explanation of this has not so far been given Indeed 
the mutual reactions of organisms provides a field for investigation as yet largely open 

Maqy of the suf^sed examples of symbioas between plants and ammais ie^ ants) 
have not stood the jtest of mvestigation In the pitchers ^ nepenthes Jensen found Uv 
ing larvae of 9 species of insects which pass their Uval period in these receptacles They 
contain “ anti ferments,” which render them immune to the action of the nepenthes 
digestive ferment, apparently m muph the same way as intestinal Worms escape diges 
tion m the gut of thw animal hosta. In such an example of course the grul^ are ufdia-* 
mg for theur own purposes the animal food which, coUected m the pitchers, would after 
dtgesftoa otherwise have become available for the plant 

See Bnggs and $faanta, two papers on ‘WHtuig Coeffieiena'* in Tkt Gmeik 

wjI Rii I9ia A. G Tansley, Br^nh Vegctoinm* Camfn^ge, A D Hsdl aod 

E J Russell Ai^uUure ana Sous oj Kent Surrey an 4 Sussfix^ Board of Agriculture & Fisbenes, 
London 1911 ^ 

Cyfo^ouf —One of the outstanding results of jpeuearch which has stood 

the test of ontictam cop^asta m fhe recc^ttum oi the m^KurUm^ of the chzxuuosomes 
These bodies are commonly very con^^ain, both m fwm a*d in number * ^pyen 
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ktunvn tbe^ ait stt tvtrfOctt^ 6g«m » 

«w!dfc ddfefilte st«^ bemen this aet anfd th« lomatio® &l new 

^tstnat But »eveml ittstajsces Me known fei wkiieb ^Q«niOi^es to be 

liA¥te -diffefentJy as tkesff ntnniN^Qd Tims in tho racwi of 

Prtimth KgwAtsuaitA m ee^Mn oenodbert^ mntmts Cte bomb^womiftl the patonts 
Alt doohted, imd m this dt]Q>kcaied fashion the cinttapondin^ numbcfs are retained 
dnjin^ the g@neratiod& kfeteov^r ii^ien with fwaia tyfoeoi as 

regards the nuclear ce^tslUebttPtE^ttnotheras at feak IMhave m a manner different 
from dafc wfadi the sitv^bs^iMU <ff Roertkbefg oa Dotseet would lead one to e^tct 
For at ineiio«s thethronitieectte nijf»h«r dec* »et eornespi^ with but isaa nearly as may 
be HtititnedSate betwgen, the two wHach are numencafly (fiferent, as Oates, 
Geerts and others have shown. 

Opinions still differ widely as to how the chmmosonies derived from the one parent 
normally pair with those ongmatmg: from the otiiM at raenKis, althbui^ nearly all m 
vestrgators are umted m concloifing that such union actually does occur There is 
almost overwhelming evidence to show that the dhromosomes retain tfadr physiological 
identity through the so-called resting periods of the nucleus though they cannot then 
be structurally distingui^ed by any methods at present known to us Furthermore 
that even dunng this penod they have dready paskd throu^ changes which culminate 
m their longitudmd fission at the next tmtosis It is not possible at present to explwn 
at all fu% either the meaning of this or the mechanffim by which it is effected Former 
K It vras held that the drromosomes might themselves represent or be directly respons 
iWe for the paodnetum of the distmcttve dkaracter of a speaes or variety Further 
investigation has ^own this to have been too ‘crude a view and although the chro 
mosomes are almost unquestionabb^ ajsodated veiy intimately with the transmission of 
hereditary quahties their precise relation m this resi»ct still remains to be discowred 
TTie pruiapk evidence on which thmr claim t6 importance m the hereditary transmission 
of diatacteis d^>end5 consists m fi) die eimctitude with which the chromosomes arc 
distributed between the sexuid cdls (and also between the cells of the whole bodv), (2) 
the probabfflity almost amounting to certainty of their physiological permanence 
throughout the life cycle <>S an orgaiu»n, (3) the paired arrangement which subsists 
betwewtt the cimomosomes derived from the matenml and paternal parent respectively 
within the cdls of the ofi^rmg and the alternative chstnbution of the individuals of 
eadb pair between the sea cells to whu^ offspring may give nse (4) the general 
harmony which exists between the results of Such distnbution and those observed to 
obutn m the breeding of hybrids and their descendants (§) the remarkable discoveries 
bv axdogists, and e^wnally by E B Wilson on the existence of an * odd rfiromosome ” 
and Its distributKm at dm^oms among the germ cells It j& almost impossible to escape 
the concJusicm that in this" odd chromosome ” (to which many names have been given) 
we are witn^ing the agent that is concerned in the determination of sex 

N6mec and others have mvestlgated the effects of drugs on dividing nuclei Chloral 
for example interferes with the completion of the process and division of the nuclei may 
not be followed by ifivision of the cytoplasm W^hen as often happens the nuclei re 
suHmg from this imperfect division sutoe<|uently fuse with one another again, the large 
cdlis m hrhich this has occurred can reaiBly be recogmSed by their Imger nuclei In fact 
the It b Tditrcm insisted on by Efertwfg is very obvioite Such cells may continue to 
divide and contribute to riie formarion of the tksue in which th^^ Ue, and they retain 
their Size characters as well as the ttterriased of chromosomes M6mec further 

idKmsd tint A ebnespondnsg hakasse of mij^ be fwodubtd m the haloid 

gamrtoph^fle^ lanx with^ rnffaerucing the protfeallcwd diamtcr of the This 
is of comrse, hi accordance with the ob^rvations made by Farmer and Bigby on apos* 
pofoua fern piiotiballia as well as with those of £1 and Em Marchal on mosses The 
enlarged lA tBaappear during the further gfqkrthtrf t!fe organ (commonly the 

KfeneebeBevesth^ to be effected partly by 
^ippeemicm of cefl said cm»equentfy olditmtIOn, partly by a * hetcrotj’pe ** 



of teductioil divisada sooilaT to the fiirst one wfa^h ooeute m ordinary meiosis« F^Ptfew 
observations by others have, hosi^Ver, not c«nfirfi®«i the l^ter vtetr 

A considctid^k ht«#lure abated m connecUOn wrth the enigeoe^ie^l bodies 
kxKiwn variety ol^mdrieso'rBOs, nutodnondm, and dbrtsnjdia th’obaMy a lum^bet 
of different sub^ances hove been confused^ and vrhi^t the ctotrtnadia ^tofww ap^r to 
repteaeaat true anclear constituents scattMed in the cytoplasii^ the signi^nce of the 
rest IS as obsewe as their origin is uncertain 

SeeL t%hy Ttre Cytology of Pnmnla Kewenws (f ull citation rtf ^erafure) Ait 
26 (1912) B N&nec Das Problem der Bifruchturm vorgmge v andens zyMtfgtsche Frauen 
BerUn, i^xo H ICmp Oa ^ Question of the Ocemrence of Heterotyfaesd Reduction 
in Somatic Cells vol 34 (1910) El & Etn Marchal APosporte et sexualu^ 

ekes les mousses Bull Acad Roy B^que (roii) E W Schmidt Pflanzlidie Niltochondmn 
Progressus ret btfiankae iv E B Wusob papers in the journal of Esep Zeei Balti- 

more from onwards. 

Pkystolegy — Considerable advances have been made m our knotvledge of protoplasm 
in relation to its permeability to substances m sohltion Caapek especially has devised 
ingenious experiments which indicate that surface tenSKm plays an uiqxirtent part m 
permitting or restraining the passage of solutes throu^ plasmatic membranes He 
finds that the seimpermeabihty of protoplasm is one of the results of its surface tensjoh 
properties and has succeeded m showmg that its value as compared with the surface 
tension of water is o 68 Any substance m a concentration sufficient to lower the sur 
face tension of the water in which it is dlssoh ed to o 68 will abolish the seimpenneabilfty 
of the protoplasm, and its contents will consequently stream out into the surtoundmg 
watery medium in question There arc strong grounds for supposing that the low sor 
face tension of protoplasm is to be attributed to the presence of fatty bodies la a state of 
emulsion these being necessarily distributed in the surface film though not of them- 
selves constituting the whole film m the sense of forming a fatty pellicle such as some 
have assumed to be present This view renders it possible to account for the parage 
of salts m sdlutioB into the ceH a point which presented difficulties under the cider lip- 
oid theory of Overton whilst it is m harmonv with the fact that narcosis is produced, 
with great quantitative exactitude by substances irfuch dissolve the fatty constituents 
of the film Exosmosis then is a pJtystcai consequence of immersion in any liquid the 
surface tension of which is o 68 or less but it may also be produced chemie^y by other 
substances irrespective of their surface tension attributes if they are aWe to attack and 
destroy the physical character ctf the protoplasm by combinmg with any of its constit- 
uent substances Thus a poison mav destroy life either by removing the conditions 
under which the contents of the protoplasm can be retained wthm the cell or ^ do- 
stroymg the organisation of the essential substance of which the cell consasts * e tlk pro- 
toplasm Itself Other important investigations bearing on the semapf^meabHity of 
protoplasm and its abrt^tion have been conducted by Lepeschkin, and the results auv 
nved at, though differing m detail, are not very dissimilar to Czapek*s lepeschkin is 
indined to agree with Overton m attributing to lecithin the r^e playted by the ISpmd, 
whilst Czapek regards a neutral fat (which irrespecteve of the amount present has the 
surfaa tensmn of o 68) as bemg the substance more ^nrobably concerned IfoweVer 
this iteay be the recognition of the importance of surface tensie®- in the whetfe matter 
certahily constitutes one of the most important advances made In our knowledge of 
protoplasm withfin recent times Not only is it susceptible of quantitative a.nalysis but 
the suggestive speculatums and wseeuches which it opens up am fee simSarly checked 
and controlled 

Observahons made in connection whh root i»essure and kindred phenmnena^ppear 
to indicate the eafstence of a diffoence between the ^^asmatic on the side of 

entry and of ckit rtf a cell as regards its fiuid Mip This e^iecii^y affects the odfe abut 
ting upon the veMete and tmehaeds fA the pifmary wood of the young root lepi^dikin 
in ipcJfi brought forward strong ground for feeMeviag that a d^rtwee of this kind was 
accoorttable for ^ ekeretkm of water from the saifade^ the Spe^ngK^hore of FBo- 
bolus, one of the mucOnne fui^ It appears difficidt to resist the conclu^lmr tJiat a 
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nM!»rTent ftlterfttion 9C thi^ted an KxQt^dls «<^a»rned |» fmponsU^^ 
for tlie flow <3i sap product the resa^ olwhatis terino4<to«t pi^u«ci< Xhe mrest^^ 
tw«Nl4tf i^^aina Brown kav«iaho«n Uaat of barley aod other cereiih^ possess nvthe 
deji4^(^ layers of the peancsu^ A zn^tN^e w^fhi,is se3Daap^3ateabte, and tn< tlua re^eet 
it> teesHs soHM) of the physical propiettiel of pdasimtac membranes^ li grams of barley 
aixt ste^aed m diitHe su^une wad |hr eaampb tite water as able to pass through and 
swell the gram, but the acid is excluded This wjll coatmue tUl a hi^ degree of jconcen- 
tration of aad ^ iHoduoed such as would at once prove fatal to the hvmg cdls of the 
gram if tiwy were directly CKpostti to U;s actum The m^branes of certain funp^ e g 
Pemaihuin,.liavelongheen known to pc^sess this pwjpwtyof seriwpetrneftbiUty in a strik 
mg degree thus accountuig for the jErcquent det^opment of the njy<^Him' m solutions 
containing co[H>er su^hate sodium arsemte, and other poisonous substances. 

The effects of temperature are of importance m mfluencing the rate at which chemical 
change occurs in the plant They are completed however by the mvanable collateral 
action of other factors. They have betai ob»^ed to accord with expectation in expen 
ments which can be earned on m v$iro^ as for example m the study of enzyme action 
But within the oigani^ the events are mm-e comidex Attempts to myes^gate the 
curious results of the effects of cold in retarding plantp, and of a ten^rary immersion 
m a hot bath for forong them into {uremature ffowermg have not as yet yielded conclu 
sive results Muller Thurgau, who has recently investigated this subject> many years 
ago ascertainjed the fact that cooling pc^toes to about 32 *^ F led to the conversion of 
starch reserves to sugar and that on raismg the temperature mcreased respiration fob 
lows some of the sugar undergoes reconversion to starch but other changes also go on 
which r^der the potatoes unpalatable Perhaps there is a resemhlajice here to the 
modified chemical change which was obsarv«i ^nie years ago by Oveitcm in the leaves 
of frog bit {Hydrockaru) and othex plants, when they were e^o^ to full light and low 
tempoature that is, to oinditioas under which photosynthe^ was possible but under 
which the means for the removal of the products of photo^nthesis either by transloca 
turn or by oemversum to stnrcjb, were inadequate The consequent aboozmal concent ra- 
tion of Bv^rs leaihi, under fuidi circumstances to the formation of glucosides and colour 
bodies charactemtic of mdividuaJl speaes of plants 

In plant m^bohsm important advaners have been made by F F Blackman and 
bis sd^l, particularly m the processi^ of r^iration and photosynthesis A more 
complete ^alym of the events mcluded in photosynthesis has shown them to be more 
complex thap they were fonneriy thought to be and that whereas it is pretty certain 
that light is ooncemed m prrhmmary analytic effects, it is by no means so sure that »t 
detemnnes the subsequent s 3 mtlK 8 es that cuhnmate m the production of carbohydrates 
As a lateral extensmn id the study, pmrticul^ly the conditmns that affect the met 
abdUc procesies here alladed to, a considerable <deanng up has ensued of the obscurity 
that lurked m the old teni^ optima and mimroa. It haa become recognised that any 
metabohc neaidipn (m the widest sense pf the tena) id plants is the apt result of the inter 
actKMa of a varyu^ ompbec of d^erent factors The -word “ optimum ' therefore is 
ant only without dufimte meaiung but ^ actually misMling, masmi^ as d used m a 
quantitative soise at aUjA eatixeh^r fada to recognise the Umit^ inffiManice on a reaction 
whuh » unposed by oiew co^Uons Thus the quantity of carbon, duixide that (Cap he 
Utilised tn a ^ven time by a gives |dast u not a necessarihr comdant quantity, but la 
affected h^4:imiditnmaof tempecature ami of dhuoisatiom ^^d 4h^ two faoors are m 
turn suscqitible ol modification m their results by others 

kdmy ^4laN»-C8lied vital process^ of c«Ua Imve jFasolv^ tbemsdives tuto Mactmns 
dud i» uftrof and eap<Haa% u this true of leafi^mna m enaymes 

hUmes piit^ IMcitunatdy so p^xyme 1ms bocai pwqiajrad as m the pui^ state. It 
isala^ JfsociftbBd wsth extraneous, £^ieiia% aHMiimuous* natter, and ft cannot be ris 
gained aa ootitb tM each esxyma is to hem^nautBred as a specific mi<kac^^de^suh> 
stance m ineauiog ¥ the wonh l^uiwahef pf different eassyme actions 

w ve^ laaga^ anqssafi^hiceeaaing, and wfide^iiscrueitbat so fer aa we know at preseat 
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each lermeDtable substance » only a0ected by lU own particular ««!yaie this do s not 
settle the question as to whether these bodies ma> not be isesolyed into fewer substances 
each nKtfe or less protean m form For it appears to be certam that enzyme 

action m general is a function of the surface properties of the substance^ which are 
responsible for its occurrence. It may happen (and often does) that the caizyme s 
located in more or less apeciAbsed cells adjacent to but not identical with, th^ which 
contain the fermentable materi^ and in some seeds and fnnCs the two clasies of 
stance may even be contained in quite diff^ent tissue systems H E Armstrong s 
mve^igations also show that there may exist a considerable range of vanation in the 
iccompaniment of entyme and glueoside m nearly related vaneties and species of plants 
The glucoside may be very scarce with a minimal quantity of the enzyme, or while the 
Iditer may be abundant the glucoside may be lacking The suggestive b^nng «f such 
observations on the chemical differences between species is obvious, and the matter has 
already been referred to m connection with the colour mbentance of plants of hyteid 
origin 

\n exce]hnt r&suxne ol the phys^ cheimc^] aspect of plant philology and especially of 
respiration in its relation to fermentation is given in Palfadin s Pfianasenphysiclo^ Berkn 
igu also Jost Vorlesungen u Pflanzenphysutlog^ 2te aufl H E & E F Armstrong 
senes of investigations on ferments^ m recent vds of the Proc Roy Soc F F Blackman, 
numerous papers in the Phtl Trans Roy Soc dealing especjaliy with photosynthesis and 
articles in recent volumes of Phytalogni F Czaqjek Vetrer etne methods zur dnekten 
Beshmmung der Oberflachenspannung der Plasmahaut von Pfian^nzetten Jena igii and 
Chefntcal Phenomena tn Ltf^ London tgil W W Lepeschkm Ueber die elnwirkung anas 
theslrende Stoffe auf d Osmo Eigenschaften d Plasmamembran Ber Defttf Sot Gesellsch 
Bd 29 1911 

Angtasperms — \lthough the past few years have product mr very i^arUmg changes 
in the views entertained as regard the phylogeny and interrelatioiis of the angiosperma, 
several important works have appeared which continue to voice the divergent ojumons 
entertained on these questions The point of view adopted d£ 5 >ends largely on the Value 
placed on different cntena Thus whilst ettstein regards the Monocotyledons as 
having ansen from Dicotyledons vtd the Ranales and Helobi^ l<otsy m his large work 
still m course of publication while admitting the probabihty of this view for one group of 
Monocotyledons consid<n:s the whole class as at any rate dipl^letic He sees a secMid 
point of contact, through the aroids with, the Dicotyledonous piperales In the he is 
supported by some Anaencan wnters who have approached the matter from another 
the embryological side Lotsy goes further than many systematists will follow him m 
deriv mg the Dicotyledons, through the magnolia like forms from the fossil gyinno[H>®™ 
t> pe of Bennettites Most authonties are mdmed to look with scepticism on a suppceed 
origin of the angiospenns from any gymnospermic ancestors at present known to us, and 
the recent discoveries of angiospermic remains of a highly organised type in the Lower 
Cretaceous rocks adds weight to the m^ative position For the plam indication is that 
the angiosperms were already a flourishing family even at the time when the BennetU 
teae w^re in their prime, whilst evidence from other sides pomts to the conduston that 
the importance of this group of fossils may easily be overestimated in iramiag large 
phylogenetic schemes 

Gymnofpcrmx — Considerable attention has been focussed upon the gynmosperai 
ever since the discovery of motile antherozmds, flrst m Gmkgo and subsequently m the 
Cycads The study of the fossil seeds, and of the Bennettitma remains in Amenta 
have further added to arid consolidated our knowledge of a gro\^ which is m>w perhaps 
better understood than most of the other impoctemt ^tionsol the vegetatde kmgdom 
A very share m ^he elucidation the structure and devdopment of indnndud hv 
mg apee^ has been undertaken by Amedcan botanists. Tjhe results Of modem mvesrt* 
gations have been well brought together by Ccni^er and Charub^^lam tn them recent 
volume on the ^ymaodpermB Still mfffe recently^ the thoroi^ study of them®rpb^rf<>«y 
of the Fodocarpesd alhance has cleared up mu(^ that was obsetme m th« uuportaht 
gfoupid geuterai and has thrown light nn thcar reLatioiish^ Mnth die c««ie beamng 
of 
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Thd tme/omc ifosup <iy«^dof>ltyt4 has^becoiae better kaaowii, Its range 
extsnotded the fesearche® csf^ially frf Seward> Naihom, WieUnd and either® have 
sery^ to ^ow that the W^ieratsoniae were & vecy important and genarahsed group 
nf which the B^nmd:eae, vid»ch lormetly loomed largdy m our outlook over these 
ancient forms really only rcprea^ted a somewhat speoalised famdy The strong 
anatomicai ev^ence adduced Scott and others as indicating the affinities between 
Pten^wpentts and Om?daittalea of the |nia»>a^ period continues to rec«ve fiesh 
soj^rt, and tie Imka^ up <rf that ancient pJexus with the mote modem gytfmospenns 
espedaBy with the (^cadean alltance> has been made clearer by the investigations of 
upon the structure trf sewral important Piendosgicrin seeds 
Vasati&r Cryptogams —fei the domain of tie Vascular Cryptogams the principal 
accessions totec^t kaow]e<^ have come from the palaeontological side One of the 
most important senes of mvestigatuma » that of Kidston and Gwynne Vaughan on 
the fossd Osmundaceae the general result of winch has b^n to link up this group with 
the palaeozoic pnmo filicean senes Considerable contributions have also been made 
byP Bertrand W T Oordonandotherstoourknowtedgeof the anatomy of the anaent 
Ptendopbyla, and to »mie extent the> tend to rehabilitate the importance of the 
palaeozmc ferns Furthermore the brdliant discoveries of Count Solms have amclu 
sively deoHMe^iated the true nature of the well known and remarkable structure o( the 
Pswomus root ^leath One result of Count Solms* res^rches however is somewhat 
to weaken the s«:unty of the foundations on which the ideas as to the systematic posi 
tion of this group have been built up For further information on recent work on the 
anatomy of fossil fern like plants reference may be made to the excellent summary 
given by P Beitnmd in the J^r&gressus ret Boiamtae^ vol iv (L*£tude anatomique des 
Fougeres muaennee et lea pndilgmes qu elle souldve) where the modem literature is 
fulfyated. 

Ftm^ Bacteria ~-A&idii^ modem advances of knowledge of the fungi perhaps the 
cifcf pmnt bf interest is cmtred m the asoomycetes, concenung the fructification of 
which tte VKWs are stifl very diverges! ClaiKsen has recently adduced st rong evidence 
to i^iow m the femos sttubod by him that no fusion sexual nuclei occurs m the 
aseogomum, but that the fusion which takes place in the young ascus is as Dangeard 
mamUmed, to be mterpretiM} as the real sexual act The of the ascogenous hyphae 
costam two ntidei a^eoe may refwesast either morphologically physiologically 

both the sexual nud» which still remain separate but divide in paim as they do m the 
isreobieae after the nuclear apfU'onmation has occurred in the hyphal cells It is not until 
the asoc^enous b3rfdia reaches its final stage and bends o\eT m the wdl known hook 
like maimer that uudear hision occurs The penultimate is observed to contain two 
nudei, whilst the teraramd one and the antepeimkimate one have only received one 
apiece The ascus » formed from the binucleate penidtimade and the previou^y dis 
tinct sudd which, though in ;uxtapo!ution have remained separate m descent finally 
fuse tius aouuDt » wry difieient from that given by other competent investi^tors 
But it» allunng and has been worked out with great skill The matter urgently needs 
to be settled as it affects not only our views as to the nature of the ascus, but also the 
mOTj^udi^ and affinities id the whole of the asonnyoetes to other groups of fungi The 
mam boes of advance m tbe fungi ni3nsomyoetes and baetiala (apart from the pbyumlogy 
of the bitter) is akmg cyudogkud liii<» The laift have been car^ly stuibed by Dobdl 
iQiuai Jtmm Mtar 5 fc» , 56, who beheWs that they are oU nudeated or 

gaaisams, but dbwt tfa^ imicto taay chmioldia} ” name (re upramdes scattered 

tbi to^ ^ cytr^fdasna) Whilst they may be ^amentous otr of sphencal form in other 
It woidd teem that the actual xmcl^ character may differ m some of the 
baisetbt hi nri»to«s Stages of thehfe history 

ITmi feeunt studies of Jahn reader ft almtot oertam ^ud! reduction (meiosis) in 
tie MKuto at ^re fo^aatlon He addtsom endeace to show that con 

^ ffiftial stages of pbmnodmi ftmnatum, and wlictt th^ has 
occurred the new {ds^odmm treats the non^conjugated amoebiform myxomyoete 
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md!vi(iuais> as well as tlioge whjch ate still swarmiii|^ as mgestHig aad 

devouring themin^ead of a4«uttittg them into ihe pl« 9 £ripdt^jwtgiisi)s^^ 

Tfee ouclei rnsraomycete* and U ti»e f «ngi nese^te tiw jouclei -of higher plants and 
m those which hare a kno^ musubI -pha^ nudeat meiosis i«>an^tesx:alated at some stage 
m the hfe hi^ory 

See W Bally Cytologische studen an Chytndineen Pnngi Jshrb Bd to 
Claussen Zur entwickUmgsgepch d Ascomyteten, Z0ttsik. S^^iamk Bd iv (1912) 
X H Faul The Cytology of the Laboulfaemales AnmUs vol 25 11X91 ij E 

jahn Myxomycetenstudien 8 B^r DetU Bot Gesellsch 25 (1911) A Meyter Dut Zdle 
der Bakterun {jeim 1912') a usefat stHtimary of our kmrvid^ge of the l^eteTial organism 

iS B Fi^tHsa) 
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/ -PhystciU Aidhrapolo^ * 

I Fossil Man, Homo Pnmigenius — In the awarse of tlw laatiive years addiJions 
of exceptionai value have been made to the stodt of materijU evidence beanog on the 
characters of early prehjsttmc man The outstanding general resisdt consists m the 
complete recognition now accorded to the remauss of Homo prtmtgonms as a distinct 
type differing from all others whether prehistoric pr modern Prior to the finding 
of the Piltdown skull late m. 1912 (see under Bioiogv above) ^ the discovertes of 
greatest importance were made in France and Germany,* and their significance may 
be summed up as follows 

For many years the ^eJeton from the Neanderthal (£. B m 321) remained 
alnaost isolated The fossd jawbone from La Naidettc and the Forbes 

Quarry skull (Gibraltar) had been m evulence aliiKjst as btrt the former is but a 
small fragment and the impoa^tanee of the latter was neglected or ignored Moreover 
the real significance <rf the Neanderthal skeleton was a subject of ^leculatian owing 
partly to the lack, of precise lafonnation as to its exact surroundings Thirty years 
after that discovery the announcemwit that ^eletons of coBaporable form had been 
found near Spy in Belgium (1887) restored the Neanderthal man to prominence and 
revived ail the interest of this department of prehisiofnc anthropc^^ 

Yet another decade had to elapse before the brapina speamens were added (1899) 
to the list though m that interval Professor Dufxns had made his wonderful discovery 
of Pithecanthropus at Timil m Java (1892) The site at Kxaptna (in Cro^ia) continued 
to reward the labours of Professor Kraxnbeiger until *905, but from other regions no 
further records of importance are to be noted before the year 1907 From that time 
onwards, additKinal evidence has accumulated, and it ^ fair to say that xf the Triad 
fo^ak be excepted the finds of the la'll five yearn axe of more importance than the 
sum total of those made during the preceding half century Thus between 1907 and 
the finding of the Pdtdown remains the following examples were placed on record (a) 
The fossil jaw from the Mauer sands near Heidelberg, (b) The skekton from the 
Mousfier m Fkafioe, (c> The ^eleton from La Chapdle aux Saints (France) (d) The 
fossil teeth from S Br 61 « 4 e s Bay (Jersey) (e) The skeleton from La (Mna (France) 
(f) The thfoe skeletons frran La Feitassie (France) 

The Mauer jaw claims by far the greatest interest of these ^^ecmaeias and it was 
equalled indeed up to 19*2 by the Tnml iossik alone With the exception of the 
Mauer jaw, the regaining ‘ finds ’’ are unhesitatingly referabb to ow Hie same 
type^ m2 that of the men of the Neanderthid Spy xynd Kregamt The ^tads v^n 
Ihm ■confomit^ » estaWiabed are acoessibk m the mdatuetiire emnds Iprmsiied 
by {lessors Bonk, Schwalbe, and KJaatsdi and u w^ aufSt^ tiere to goto that the 
advent of the noW materi^ is not merely confiranahery of vreinm based upon the earher 
finds for it suppbes uifmrmatien on nunsbets of detaik which were pscmously unknosm 
Thus the osteological characters of pr%mgenms ca» be iBustrated mm by a 

wealth irfmateruU which is abnoat campamUe to avaiWe for ssch catmet aannals 

iSeeR B S and affled afticfesffiae ff 0 itvdix. Volwme p «* 1 ) 

* Duckworth Prehistoric Man 19U (for a geuetal review and feibhography) 
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06 thil^cartlKiy iingdlateft K 43 tthc AmevkiL » Ccmsequently^ an idei^ long ^henshed by 

stwlents of humu) |>&la«<mtology neencis tn 4 appr«Ki;di the l>oim iol i*efthsat*oh 

The nei^ dteeovenes present ftnqtiier lesdiut^ of note, vts the compleCeness 
pteeislon of aiformati0& in regaid ta thea^posit^n nod snnooiKhnge wb« first 
exposed In this respect also they far surpass the earlier examples, and their value 
m mdence » eidianced comspondm^ < 

From ail this rt result* that idie type of the Neanderthal man is now recognised a^ 
distinct, if not literally ** spectfy** m point of dhiratnin this type is shown to ‘be re 
inaihaUy jhnuted, for it is espei^y^ characteristic of the penod Jbnowa as the “ cuddle 
Palaeolithic onfc Up to December 1912 no defimte evidence was on record to show 
that this type as such was present either peif^ or after that division of the Palaeolithic 
period Although distinguished thus, the t^ie of Homo primtgentus is quite definitely 
human, and the problems of its precise rdatlons to-olher human types, and of its origin 
and evolution, still remain to be sdvecL 

2 St^mUance of t&e Muuer and IVtiMf Dwtfiwerxej — In relation to the ndbole 
questmn of the evcdubon of man the Mauer jaw', tocher with the Trinil fossils, 
stands m a distmct category and transcends m vahie all other koowir rdics of Uie hmdv 
It will snfiice here to recall the general result of the discussions raised by its discovery 
and by its anatomical conformatiim The title of Homo ketdelbergmsts, conferred on 
the skekton its discoverer, indicates that on the wbok it approacl^ the human 
rather than the simian type Yet the precise relation of H Meidelbergensts to H 
prmsgonius and H sopteas stiU ma ipen quc^ion Most probably we have to deal 
hope With an example of a coUatenl st^ but it is fair to regard the jaw as a piece 
of material evidemce as to the conformation of an early human ancrator 

On the a^umption that the Hormnidae and the Simudae (anthropoid are 

derived from a oomBton ancestral stock the particular ancestor indicated by the Mauer 
Jaw shoidd be placed close to the point at which the human hue (<«• lines) diverged 
from the simian Ifaie of desc^ But the expreswon ^ dose to ” needs further qualifica 
uon fenr even thus three posdbiUties are evidently i^[>en and all cimform to that descnp> 
Uon In fact the eaact point m question might te, (a) on the undivided Une before 
the pmnt of divisHin (b) on the snman Ime of descent, (c) on the human hne of descent 
The evidence of the Mauer jaw indicates a stage on the human side of the pomt of 
divergence, • e the positnm described here as (e) 

We come m>w to the problem of the rdatKMi of H/mo hezddbefgensts (Mauer) to 
Pi^^cofU^opus^ the fanmus fcwsd Epecunen from Tniui m Java The latter is to be 
regarded likewise as indicating the former exist^ice and the ostoolo^cEd characters 
of ant^her ancestral stage m human evolution And hke Homo ketdelbetgensts again 
the Javanese fonn suggests a stage dose to the parting of the ways just mentioned 
No strong ostedogical evidence fothuk the close association of the Mauer fossil with 
those of Tmui But a dtfierence is claimed to exist m the geological honzom of the 
respective deposits whidh ysclded the specaonena In any case the difference is not 
very great recent veoifc * of the Selmka mqiedttton to Tiinll tends to redued the 
interval and further research may show that the gecdogical evidence is less decisive 
than would OSD tlk claims rmw made fa« it. 

The report of die Sdknka Ttimi-Eiqiedltloh records sdso the &E»fmg of a tooth of 
human aiq^ect, said to be derived from a (g^cdo^cal d^pont mote ancient still than that 
nhidi yedded the remmaM M FkhecamltfQims The <hscov«ty is thus of the hipest 
im^rtaace fmr df this ciaua la sttbstaiitiat^, it wohM appear that a fully-ovnlved 
hhlnto being ousted In Java before FldiecandiropUf Ibe tooth from Sondf (a 
M i»x from TnuB) chaBengea tberefom the most searching cnticistn 'D 
tUklt# ^ evidmxoe will be found tedhag m completeness so that no firm or 

final Odn^tih^ can be based u|xm the spechm 

^ JMfir at Megard* iko Anti^yof Mo^M^Ooeffeneralmult of ah thediscovenei 
IS to Mitatgiim ^ detuami made m emtaa quarten for loereasiag the anuipiity of 
* Sekali 1% t 9 t* 
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for MSigmng ft) date in ^ >PUo£e&e epoc^ 0 evon tfie lator oi 
<voiuttoii, or for reierEing pfaopoma&on to a tfi«ure i||0iot6 Tice io^er 

w»t«ncefof a djstisct type; aia»Ji 3 iid» Bomo primt§^tm is iiow 

firnrfy festabbshed Yiet a« reganis his foibeam and ^tj^cisdea* *he ev^ieooe t^mx 90% 
avaiWale leaves ma^h <ieftired ; 1?bo charactws of 0fnmg^us pcovid© many 
sngge8t«m$, bift matenai con&mattoa m the fonas of actual specamena » 1100640* a 
few fragments 6n the 0eory of e\olution, the former existence of a pnijaJtive ty|}e 
such as Bmo pnintgentHS is hi aecordauee ^th expecution It m ^bo i^asouable to 
suppose that 0is fffumuve type once the sole repressentativetd humantty, unacqo^ 
pajiied by any 0tm more highly evolved Btft doubt st^ persists as 0 whether the 
Bomo pnmtgemus hnown to U 3 (through the various remains enumemted above) was 
always actually uaaco^ipanled thus, even though, it would seem that he alone was 
present in a particidar (period (that termed ” middle Palaeolithic ’ ) CSauns continue 
m fact to be made on fi^alf of the recognition of the e^nal, and mdeed of the greater, 
antiquity to be assigned to another form of man, a type indistinguisbable m essentials 
horn that of the highest modem human beings 

Weak though such claims may be considfcred they cannot be ignored. If admitted, 
they have the effect (in the present connection) of rel^timg the tune of what may be 
termed the acUve evolution of the higher type of mankind, to a penod so remote as to 
be almost incredible Advocates of the gpmter antiquity of the higher types of man 
incime to regard Bomo prtmtgemus as a hngenng representative of bis kind They do 
not agree as to bis ultimate fate, t e whether the type died out, or, on the contrary, 
entered into a composite form which is represented m modem populations Professor 
Klaatsch in particidar holds that the pjnmitive race was subjected 0 an mvasion by 
repr^entatives of higher type and that the man of Aurignac provides a r<^r€sentative 
of the latter Upon such assumptions, a far reachmg theory of the coUateraJ dev^op 
ment of two human stocks has been erected. A centrist of the Homo prtmtgmtm 
(of African ” affinities and tmgm) ^th the B owr%gnacefms (of ‘ Asiatic ’’ relations) 
was mstituted first (1909) on the exammation of the fossff remains m each case re^ec 
lively Undismayed by the general disapproval with which tim view W2« received its 
author <hd not hesitate ^ He extended the contrast to the existing races of man, and 
from the bones of the skeleton to the bram (ipii) It will be mterrating to learn 
whether the later exten^on can survive the cru^ung rejomder which it has pist ehoted 
from an expert m cerebral anatomy (1912) 

But the fate of such theories is after all of subsidiary interest The evidence 
remains for what it is worth and the essentiad evidence here in question, is that on 
which are based claims of the modem type of human skeleton to great antiquity 
For eighty years past smee Schmerhng unearthed the celebrated £ng:u5 skull, records 
will 1^ found of the renewals <ff discoveries of highly evolved human remains m su^ 
fuaous association with amunals now extinct, or at least unknown m European sur- 
roundings or a climate corresponding thereto Nor are the records confined to caves, 
for many examples occur m widespread deposits considered on other groimds to have 
been laid down before the advent of Hie earliest human beings In Engird, the 
specimen known as the Galley Hill skeleton furnishes a good exam^de ot this class of 
case but suspicion has not yet been finally allayed conoemmg the exact circumstances 
of Its discoveiy A much more recent instance vtz the akeleton found m 1911 neax 
Ipswich ‘ deserves very ^peciai mention 'Ihe bos^ m cPlc^On were found 
a stratum of jH>uld^ clay amd in fact at the honaon this stratiun overhes the 
so>caUed mkl^ l^ial sand deport of the lociddy Ihaidteleton does nol differ m 
essentiais (with one exce^Km, which does not howevmr approximate d to any otha^ 
known human 4 ype) frean the most recent human forms. If it w^ deposited m situ 
before the advent of the boidder day, the specimen ei^afa^bes the existence (ff a 

’ Klaatsch Korrespondenzblatt der DeutsdienOesHJschaftffir Aitthropoiogie, Ethnok^ 
und UtgOKhtchte, in the ArtktvSiir Aiakmpofwftft 191* s «4, 

* Prchistonc Society of Eart Anglia Annual 191a 
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toiui type »i u tikie enicl} mm iemofte frm t}^ pmmtbMs » tiie 
Ftlaeomfale^ienod, witl^ it mHd Iht £yp« ti Sem prtmiim»iH$ 

m 4littogt 01^ ir pciti^ chat tht ky hi 4 gmve 

4 ttf bodlder clay> aeckkfttftlV) }tt«t ta the le^ of 

^ (^iper sm^teafthe mtdkfiifike atia& Two {noh^eme, one geof^cil, $3td 4 seooQd 
wieth may be deaerjM ae m thetefore psre£«t«d by tiNe dkcowry of 

the IpswKh booed. 

On the geokguskl aide/ ft h bi^Je\^ tltfft ^o ^estloos in dMsjmte are, it} 
Whether the boulder day of the loc^y la kteta^jcad with tte widely distiftnrtcd stratum 
thns desiinated by fodh^ca (a) Whether the bouldihr day wan depoaited under 
arcumstances adaoiitifiig of ^ neeamatieu of tiie bOiu^ in dose c^sodation and 
contact duimg that peoceas, and I^Uy (3) Whether the looat day may not have beto 
derived seo(m<lanly and c^peratmly recesatiy from similar but ad^oeut material ia 
s«<* a way aa to dottform to the goo^oos etiggested under the heacbng No i The 
aiMwers to Uk tpicsuoiis thus poised ate ooi^tii^, and the wei|^ authority » 
divided with- remarkable evenness It hi e|i^i^r^ate therekre to rec^ the comment 
made m rdtieuDi to such msuances by Hu5^, and to reabse that on neithi^ side » the 
evid^ice of an absolutely oondustve nature But the validity of the dauns {pressed 
oft behalf of the Ipmdi bcwies will be affected aho by the archaeological ei^nce 
Audi m paiticuhw it is necessary to eaidude as far as possible the question of an inter- 
ment For latter ndght own a csomparatively recent date Agmn the evidence 
IS not decmve m either s^se, amd it will thus be observed that if the clauns to high 
antiquity have not been ei^ablls&ed satafactonly^ neither has the refutation of those 
daucts been completely demomtlrative Consequently this fawtance even if held m 
reserve, ma*t be leekonM with in any disctissloa of human antiquity m general 
It IS penm^hk to recall m this connection the dsdnu now advanced In favour of 
the greater antiquity of the higher types of mttnAdnd and based upon ^iservations in 
another d^iartment of atdtoei^igy, ets that which deafe with the evideacc provided 
by tSmt cw otiua ftnpe^Jmf^ itu^ements The flints discovered bdow the Red 
Crag m SnSoUi ‘ sti^pfdy evid^icedislinctly m favmir of the possibility of man s existence 
m the Mmcene ^loch If not even eariisr The sug^^ioa is not nOvd for Dr Wallace * 
advanced it dtstkctly more than IKty years ago But however wiifing we may be to 
entertain ttidi views, <wr adoptkm those must depend after all ujjon the evidence 
Unfortunately the paiaeontoJogn^ record is still imperfect at any rate »o far as our 
museums are coai^imd Fttsm Phtwene stiata the o^y known specimens that possess 
a clanca to rank as a hitman form rs and both the autiquhy and the 

ranit ei this fosad Imwe beem daqmtod With r^ard to the anthmpmd apes it » i^her- 
w»e Many yettre ago, momiis of a foosd form of anthropoid ape {Oryepuhecur) were 
ducovered m Franoe They occurred in strata cmuflifcr^ then to be of Miocene age 
but now referred by some geology to the aubSequent Ffloome epoch Later dig 
cGvm^ were mmie m India, and qmte tecenUy (tqti) the o^ers of the Indian Geo- 
lofd<=Bl Sumy have adekd emiKder^y totbe nmnto of anthropMd apes found m that 
reipoii,* No fewer than four hindi of these apes are tec<^;iused now as having existect in 
the IHioccne epoch They eormspoi^, howevm* to the four ^tittg kfeids of anthropoid 
apes, being nearly if not qmte so Inghiy devekiped «s these Consequently it is not 
alti^ethca neasona^e to chum as forma luu^tral no the eiusfuig ly^ea, though 
tlwy may teroe to indices some of the Characters td those aneestora 

Bm a reomt dsecoveiy of tvm gjtooMe Interest ts anaotineed from Egypt '* 'Hiere 
have boat found m Che Ofegoceoe mm* of Che Fay^ distiict, mmato of mmdieys, 
feoiMliitaldsaQ roimant attributable tea^gftiboi^e an^op^d ape This OMgoceue 
^|aidf(N|w*ffiflomphica]l^ii 9 acffeiiaoltheitoyalSo(^ vol soa 191a 

Waltaiee Anahropali^^ Ravunn Joutual of the AndiropolOgical Society, 
1864 n. axvL 

Jbesedr Sttuteyi tofo 

*Ffaas Kmexprmi^MAiaU etc ftf uoder iCla«»di> a rou ScMiwwe MirUga 
tor PeUtmUctotU md Getiopc OemrnKk^Unttftu tmd m» OrttoU xxiv, g 51 i9>« 



j^puaft a|)e is cDirenlerod to stand m as aneestisaJ U>. aootJb^ lonn od^ 

J^topUhteus, found in Oennany at»^ assigned to the e^h And conse- 

quently each stage of the Tef^^ry penod from the Ohgocend dimsimi o&ward, is «oir 
seen to possess one or more TejmesentaUves of these anusala Moteovef the- oUesl 
fossil iorni has at least a claim to an ancestor of of the lafcer types 

The precise hearing of these paiaeontologicaJ dKCo^vertes i^aoa the que^aon of 
man^ antKjUity » by ho means rfight, yet it may be overloofcfed. The observations 
suggest that the various types of anthropoid ape were already and definitely dSwa^nt 
from cadi other even in tete Miocene times Sudh early divergena simmg the aqies 
lends colout to the view that by that thne the human irae of moitttion had become 
detached from the earlier common amxstiul path The most neceirt mvratigaUons 
mto the diaracters of the bram in roan and the higl^ maiaroals (mdi^bng the apes) 
bring in confirmatory evidence frc«n the side of comparative anatomy Yet howev<» 
dear the inference may seem to be, it is still a matter of pcestunption so long as we lack 
fossils vthich can be regarded confidently as having figured ni the direct line of human 
descent It may be too much to expect that the actual remams shoajJd be found but 
in the absence of such fossils from Miocene strata it is impoissible on palaeontological 
grounds to sav how far man had advanced m evolution by the commencaneKt of the 
Phoccme epoch Nothing is known of the speed with which the vanoi© possible phizes 
were traversed and yet the question of the rate of progress i& all-iroportaat 

Where so much room exists for speculation it is not surprising to feid quite an 
extensive range erf variety in the genealo^al trees which have been advanced m 
explanation of the descent of man, and we may well pardon the mdefiniteness of dm 
of the most recent of those schemes ^ even though it be the outcome of patient research 
and well balanced judgment 

But so far as it goes the evidence of Pithecanthropus having regard to lU positicm 
near the end of the Pliocene epoch suggests the earlier stages of this rather than the 
Miocene division as those which witnessed the final emergence of a distinctively human 
form Thus the direct evidence of palaeontology tbot^h it does not ointradict, 
does not at present confirm the view which assigns the tune of that event to the Miocene 
or even an earlier epoch 

4 Existing Types of Mankind — The flood of anthropological researches mto the 
physical characters of the various human types continues to increase m volume The 
augmentation of the number of investigations undertaken by members of the various 
Slavonic nationalities and again by the Japanese forms a marked feature of recent 
literature The Russian publications alone attain the most formidable proportions 
annually* It is a matter for regret that on account of linguistic difficulties, these 
memoirs are liable to be passed over by workers m Western Europe Indeed it seems 
as though the nece^ty for some universal senpt a written hnpta franca, will become 
as urgent as m the Middle Ages 

Pygmies — Some noteworthy researches bear cm the distnbutlon and affinities erf 
the pygmy tj^ies of mankind ’ The discovery of pygmv tribes in New Cmnea has 
given a fresh stimulus to speculation on the subject of the ongmal unity or tie mde- 
pendence of these drownutive Hominidae These who have studied the question may 
be dmded conveniently into three groups Of these one holds that the pygmy type 
represents an eariy stage in the evcrfution of the larger vstfieties of mankind The 
latter are regarded m fact as modified descendants of pygmy Ancestors chstnbuted, it 
IS supposed, over the surface of the globe and now persisting only as widely-separated 
groups An elaborate theory of the cultural relations of the pygmy types with their 
larger neighbours has been based on such consid^tM^ions On stnetiy afithfopcrfogical 
grounds however this view bv wbidi the pygmies are rega?d^ as asK^^jai forms 

^ Vialleton Morphologie des Vert^btes 1911 

*Stieda Aus der Ruswschen Literal ur, Att^ fut AnAkrefxdotie 1906 and earlier 
voitttnes 

* Schmidt Die Stellung der Pygmaen Volker etc 1910. 

Poutnn, Les Negnlles du Cwitpe Afru^n L AiOhropeiOiie 1911-^12 
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cm criticised, imd it Ucks tht^t^gort of pajwoat^a^cal evidence A 

second i^Qiap of luithonties tegsfffe the pypam ^ vmdm of tke f^uger tt^ o^ 
ws^n^velocsliiies in wl»di thfly a ap^l« laado t/o tMr 

eaM^Qi^jat as tl» soMioe of t^UenceS' irlik^ Aave 'determined t^ieir persistetir^,. 
Aodoimt is taken e^ieoafly of oondiboos aieoUsg nutriment But pygmies are not 
aecessatdy statVelm^^ so that exte amst Be i»km to avoid Uying eXtms on this partic 
idar argumoit The third investigators holdi the vieif that pygmies are 

neit^ ancestral forms," hoof stmatted valmnts of t^ir more huiky eongenera, 1^ 
that they constitiite a diann^ type <1$ mankmd, a collateral stock which has hecopie 
modified m difierent areas, hdt wbidh was neverth^^ a parental form cornmon to the 
modmi pygmi^i The evidmioe actually avmiable at the present time s^ms to favour 
the two latter views skao^ e^luaUy In the absence of any kind of eaperumental 
resemrdi these prohkins will probably not m^ive a more definite elucidation And 
even the exceUent methods of employing antfaropometnc data for rac^ comparisons 
suggested by such recent writers as Drs MoUison * and Ciekanowski ^ provide ap- 
proximations to sidutiQns init not the actual solutions of these problems. 

Apart from all the feregomg instances are the sporadic cases of pygmies af^ieanng 
m the midst of a population d the larger Honumdae Such instances are studied 
advisedly from a pathological rather than from a purely biological standpoint Refer 
ences are made to the tiregidar acUvity of glandular organs and to other deepseated 
interferences with the normal processes of growth And it is legitimate to foresee an 
epoch in which the accession of precise physiok^ical knowledge will admit of desenp 
tKms ei^essing these ^lecxations m chemical terms 

Gumts^Tbe ^udy of giants will be found to present m its trend features sinoilar 
to those just mentioned as mfluential m the ca^ of pygmies of sporadic appearance 
In dekialt of races d truly ^ganUc stature, the chief materia! for researches is provided 
by ^ladic examples of giants. But the materials ace not exhausted thus, for certain 
cases are now brought into line with giants on account of their presenting some of 
the cimacters typical of the latter, even thoi^h they may lack the pnme feature w 
excessive stature. 

The hterature of giantism is full of suggestions as to the pathological nature of this 
condition. Awl as in the case of pygmies r^erence is made to genial processes of 
natnticnL, as well as to the activity of certam glands The recent work of Professor 
Geddes * is pmtmularly lUuminating on the relation between the growth of the skeleton 
and that of the seroai glands And these researches have the particular merit of 
adduang the evidence of experimental tests devised and executed with a Mew to 
ascertaimng the validity of conclusion based in the first instance upon purely anthro- 
potlo^caJ data Thus Prolessor Oeddes has been able to indicate with precision the 
chief fectore concerned in the proce^o of excessive growth he is able to classify 
examples of giantism according to the absence or presence of certam specified factors 
He has contributed very largcfy to pTovide this study with a sound physiological 
basis It shoi^ be added that thm work contains suggestions bearing on cerUun 
features of other mcamples (such as the curious form and proportions of some of the 
fimb-hones of Homo f^igemus) which have long awaited elucidation 

Other observers have difecl^ tlw«r investigatKWis to the pituitary body in parUcular 
The freqnmcy with which tfaw obsoure glandidar is enlarged in giants has been 
reci^msed for some years, imt the exact medbanrsm of the processes involved is not 
yet fully known. 

Andamafsese and ifoiay Abortgift&s human races threatened with extinction 
Id. fht mm future present a very iq^eoal interest to antbrc^logists and while the 
DTglBiry d the matter is to be dei^c^, it B satidactoiy to reahse that mveslagators 

* MdgBmm, AKkto fOr Anikrofdoiio tgof 

*CadeanoWsla Anhai Jur Anthropologie KofrespondenzbUut Jahrgang xi No 6 1909, 
shtd i9to, s lOf 

* Ceddes, P*oc Roy Soe^ oj JBdmlmrgJi xxaic Part 1, No 6 ipia 



of thsi highest #bibfiy ar^ the study i:^s»|»paiaiig jac»^ ‘wiule theis 

IS fitiH aa cj)|>oitwa4y of bo d^Pifr the Jsbusd^ Mc« ^ IR* Btpwn 'iC^smr* 

bridge) oajried out ojcfieuMve resewche$ t regard to the py&W ot the 
Mslay pema^ula, the exha4isUve works jpubhsh^ by ^Mleasor Martm 
aad -oi Me^s Skeat and C O ^lagd^ still hold the fe^St rank > 

fluffy ^e —The Bu^ jr^ce of South Afnca has beep ^IMdied mmutely by Dr 
Poch^ {of bj^epna) and Dr P^nguey (of the S African Museum Dr Pddh lay® 
stress on the necessity for a precise and deiBnite diagnosis of the Bush type as contrast^ 
with Qther adjacent varieties and especially with the H<rttent<ds, Antong the leat^K^ 
employed as aids to drawing these distinctions the form of the eare^ of the eyehds and 
of the upper lip are regarded as possessing the first impwtaiice, for the true Bush native 
presents a distuKt confonnation m each instance An interesting observation is to 
the effect that the parotid salivary glands are very large m the genuine Bkish natives 
No explanation cd the condition has been advanc^ and its significance has retetauaed 
obscure (The present writer suggests that the development may be related to the 
employment of clicking sounds m speech, a feature which is earned to its extreme by 
these natives This suggestion is based on the observation tbit alUiough Europeans 
may learn to emploj clicks yet a great difficulty is encountered m prokmged conversa 
tion owing to deficient saliva the latter being essential to the proper iu:oductiQn of the 
clicking sounds ) Dr Poch regards the well-known steatopygia of the Bush natives 
(it IS found in both sexes) as a mode of storage of food matenals (The present writer 
made tins suggestion eight years ago, and even then was probably not the first person 
to do so ) In general the position assigned to these remarkable representatives <ff 
humamty is that of a distmct and specialised form of mardcind. It will be noticed 
that this view IS identical with the last of the three mentioned above in connection 
with the pygmy tribes as a whole Dr Penaguey devotes a section of this wotk to the 
physical characters of the Bushmen and Dr Shmbsall has added a chapter on cram- 
ometiy which is an abstract of a larger report m preparation 

Australuin Aborigines — Mr A R Brown has made extensive ol^rvations on the 
tribeb of Western Australia but the results and summaiy still await pubheatmm In 
other parts of Australia there has been a great awakening of activity and important 
memoirs on the craniology of the abongmal natives have appeared quite recently 
Particular attention ma\ be directed to the work of Pi»lessor Berry ® (of Melbourne 
University) who has stimulated enthirsiasm m a numerous band <rf students and 
colleagues To Professor Berry credit is due also for rescuing from obscurity a fine 
collection of skulls of the extinct Tasmanian aborigines Compfiete descnptioBS and 
admirable drawings are now available and the additional material investigatwi by 
Professor Berry amounts nearly to as much again as all that bad been previously 
described An absolutely unique speamcn is a d^ccated Tasmanian brain which 
has been studied by Professor ElUot Snath 

Professor Berry holds the view that the Tasmaman native represented a pure if 
highly specialised stock which was modified m Aii^traha owing to the advent of a 
i>econd stock The latter ma> be termed Papuan The Tasmanians were distinct from 
this and from the Melanesians also Herein Professor Berry is in (^po^tmti to Pro- 
fessor von Luschan (of Berlin) 

At tbe ITniversity of Adelaide tie studj of physical anthropology is pinrsued actively 
by Professor Stirlmg/ who has the advantage of access to a number of i^eletona of the 
abongmes far greater than emsts m any other scientific institution But Staffed 
accounts are not jet accessible 

—The Eskimo race has been investigated quite recently by two observers 
of the highest competence, Drs Oetteking and Hfdlii^fu In of the comparisons 

^P6ch KorrespirndenMaii etc 8.75 Archw/ar AntkroJ|>oIeei«, 1911 
* P^ruiguey Aiwnfr cf the South Afttcan Muse^ V<d. vast. 1911 
s Beffxy froc, Roy Soc of Edinburgh ved jcfcd Part 1 , No. 1-4, 1910 
< Stirling Trans Roy Soc oj SotOh xxxv 
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Eskimo and eftrly ptehistonc Eoropeaa types, the 

eoudtaMi^^ tites* a^thom me very topitftaiit, »Ad f<Htt»»ately they me tjuite tfefimtc 
%«alcuaif vlil tk OetU^UAg^^ de&^ that of the Eskimo as a modifieattmi of 

tte Hdofobaa type Spedfic csfoSi^S'sloid’^hmacters are distinct, and m cettaui tn 
stances strongly marked With these features others of a generahsed or pnmiferVe 
type me blended Dr » id ewea mote direct m his statements And although 

he clearly taies fuD ^ecotini of mtvironm^t and nutrition as factors capable <rf modify 
ing the form of varum^ (^gam, he states neveitbeless that aM Eskimo crama ^ present 
absolutely no racial affi^ty with either the diluvial or posterior Eufol>eaft crania and 
their compamoB except fOr eontrasts slmuld ooCe for be abandoned The kunship 
of the Es^timo is -with Jteia and Amenca ’ Whether Dr Hrdlifka » will have any 
further mfcamation to gjve on the last pcant mentioned by him is not yet known but 
IB 1913 he lEoade an e:qpiediti^ to Bibena, where he discovered examples of a blond 
Mongt^mn type His ^tailed descnptfon «f tins is awaited with interest A word of 
cmitum may be uttered meanwhile m rrfereince to recent and widely circulated reports 
annotonciag the discovery of a ttibe of (so-called) white ” Eskimo 

(^senaltons en the —The anthtop<^^al work thus far laid under contribution 
has been almost entirely anthropometnc and craniometric But investigation of the 
oth^ anatomical systems makes steady progress In particular the brain has received 
nmch attentioB In this conntK:tion the researches of Mr Bean * on the American 
negroes of Dr -Sergio Sergi * on the Herelos (South west African negroes), of Professor 
Wemberg * on the Poles and EAtbonians, and of Dr Kohlbrugge ^ on the Malayan 
peoples, have resulted m enormous additiom to the stock of information previously 
coll^1:ed Yet it must be admitted that the naked-eve appearance*; fail to provide a 
basEs for the satirfactory id^ificatmn of a given specimen so great is the variability 
m almost e^ery detail of the stMace anatosny In fact examples of lowly conformation 
may occur in almost any regnm the surface so that the racial factor tlraugh doubtless 
present cannot be regarded os very potent in compacnson with other factors differing 
from the raaai one in regard to their distribution SiKrh considerations, added to 
ctthers hared <m a stadv <rf the weight of the brain m relation to the total body weight 
have had the tendency d directing attention more speaally to the minute structure of 
the ooctex of the organ Conspicuous among recent publications on this subject 
the latest work of Dr Brodmann * demands special notice here Dr Brodmann s 
researches have been directed to a latgc number of animai forms and his conclusions 
ate fmrrashed eon^^pietttlv with a correspondin^y solid basis Of the results none is 
more important than that which confirms a dmm aineady made in favour of recog 
nising absolutely distinctive thou|^ microscopic features in a certain region of the 
cortical saa-face of the human brain The relatum of that region to certain markings of 
the cerebral suifai^ is to some extent a matter of secondary impiortance Further 
research is in progress with the object of ascertaining whether the features in question 
are modified iy the factors of raaa) difference But as yet no definite statement can 
be made as to the r^lts of this enquiry 

5 The ef Beredtiy <tnd BmteonmetU — It remains to consider some very 

striku^ devdc^umnts of anlhropoh^al and more partioUarly of anthropometric 
research, which may be regarded as the outcome of recent advances in the study of 
heredity and the n^uence of rnivlimunent It was inevitable that mankind should 
be recognised as a subject for enomry in tJbe novel researches (^nemted by the redis 
^Oettekng Ablatmimfsen dee Zoeiogtsehen und An^ropelepjsch J^knologtschen 

ifuseum zu Dresden Band x« No 3 1^ ^ ^ 

• Hrdltcka, American Mu» Nat Hist » AtUhropohewtl Papers, vol v Part IT 1910 

• XTVtiht tntefhat Cot^ of Prehistoric Anthropdlqsy Geneva 1913 
s-fisam Amertcan JournCd AnObemy 

‘ Serjjpo Seigi Cerebra IJererica in Schuttxe Ergebntsse exm Zoologischen F orschungs 
retse etc. Jena 1909 , ^ 

*• Wemb^ Zettschnft phr UmjAeoUme rmd AnfhrepolagfS. Band yiH p 133 1904 
’ lCcAn»lHHI^ und Getiirn, Beohps^iat Band xxxi No 8, 1911 

• Brocfomim Anaiomtst^ Anmger K^g^mmegibiiAt, %9Xa 
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Covefy of Mcacldt’s work and «dio by the lAmtings^of CaStoa. Fioia jears^ wojfe b«swi 
passed smoe the mhe^itance of eye^Iour m the white race wa» sbowa to oM^orm to 
eapectaUooaa based t»n tbe MendeUau thowy The question cd haasjolottf 8«Jbse<*ai«itly 
received atteatloav, with reswdts sitnilajr m kmd thoi^h less matk-ed i« tkgree Further 
evideoco of the same sort a as pwbfislwd next (1909) m reiatioo to dtefects and 

diseases of which the comhtion known as nigk bhadaess ’ pcendes a sinking wad 
ifthtmctive exampie \tiothep fieJd of enquiry was aixccessiu&y opened upi« iQio by 
the results of Professor Davenport & * observations <mi the oSspntig of white and n^ro 
parentage Agam (m lOJt) the Jewish a^d \nglo Saxon types of phyaogttOHay * were 
subjected to anaiysis, with the resuk that a strong claim (if not an ahaelutely convincmg 
one) IS made to the effect that in the off^nng of mixed parentage t^se facial types 
segregate acceordmg to Mendd’s law The work of Dr Eugen Fischer* (1912) marks 
a further advance Here the subjects are a hybnd population, the offspring of Dutch 
Bows and Hottentots in German ^uth west Africa Many characters usually deemed 
distinctive of race ’ were investigated and the fact that siKh characters naendeliM: 
out in the hybnd offspnng, furnishes an argument of enormoufe fdrce agsunst any theory 
of the ongin of racial or sub racial types through admixture Other noteworthy results 
of Dr Fischer s work include & clear demonstration of the complete and marked fertility 
of the hybrids tnier se and again the definite demonstration of the increased bulk of 
offsprmg of mixed parentage (as compared with their parents), even in the absence 
of all noticeable change m the environment 

\nother and very different bne of research has been opened up by Dr Brownlee * 
(1911) He proposes to empfoy the Mftndehan thi^ory as a basis for the analysis of 
racial mixtures. Should the method withstand criticism and should the assumptions 
n hich are necessary be found justifiable the anthropologist will have been furnished by 
Dr Brownlee aith an invaluable mstrumeiit of racial analysis 

The contnbution to the study of €n\ iroument provided by Dr Boas m his repcu-t ^ 
on the immigrants into the Umted States of America deserves special mention here 
Two striking announcements are made in that report In the first place it is claimed 
that in regard to head form, the o&pni^ of immigrants stand in distinct and even 
marked contrast to their parents Again the data axe said to show that a change in 
every case takes place in the direction of convergence towards a common form or type 
So that whether the parents themselves be long headed or of tl^ buUet headed type 
these characteristics are not transmitted The offspring of either type tends towards 
an intermediate form Enviromnent is made prominent m the speculations as to the 
influences determining these results The latter are extram-dinary for two reasons 
First on account of the intensity the acting force and again for the rapidity with 
which It acts Acceptance of the conclusions in such a matter must depend on the 
nature of the evidence, including tnter a/to the method of collection and the actual 
numerical differences shown by the figures Having regard to such points the severe 
criticism ^ which has been passed on these statements is not without justification and 
It is clear that further support is needed before anything Uke comjfiete recognition can 
be accorded to the concluaons \t the same time it would be of interest to learn 
whether Galton s law of regression finds any demonstration here 

(W L H Duckworth ) 


II Cultural Anthropology 

Prehstortc Archaeology —In the domain of prehistoncs the most recent discoveries 
are full of interest. As regards the supreme question of the antiquity of man there must 
always be a iwmt at which the certain shades off mto the purely problematic. This 

^ Dav^port, Amertcan Natw'olisf IQIO 

* Salaman, Eugentcj iCcMrw vol tu No 3 1911 

* Fischer t)te Kehobother Bastaris Jeiu 1912 
‘Brownlee Joum Roy AfuArOp Inst 1911 

' Boaa, Th* Immuiratum ConUHisSton U S Senate Document No aoS 19KX 

* Radosavljevich, American Antkrepahetst p. 394 1911 



tst exxMms. MGwacmmiQv 

u Wag' poahat >>>d[ dK irf Iraii tmdMice of » ctdeiiM] 

hisidrictCjr'm repres^t«iti^ 
But mw^ U ^kaxamim^ trftli-«9t&bli^lcid stj«t||^it|)fliy iia tlie 
<if t tndttd^ 9 ^ pMMt%f«lleftif terel It is t^«uraeterise 4 ^ the 
# vcsy re44^ ]iau<Nixe8 «ad uBj^^nieats dmvisd kom the i^sockted 

itmst comprising liippop(rt;»nMiA« eUpim anft^ms a&d ^ ardiaic form of 4 i 9 pfias 
^mgmm iCmgrh ppehsL de J^tmas, Toms, tpioj Indeed, Pr<^e^ Sc^ in ]»s 
recent wfl^ Bumkr^s tftsd Btepit Modrm Mepret^nkUrves (i^x i) iS quite ptepated 

to add aiKitiiiBrto the^assl ^ Bst of petiods, and adepts forthis pre Cbe&ean pen<^ tBe 
ttsme Strepyiatt, denved liKHn Str^ k Be^utu M Rutot the inventor of the term 
daiau; a wide d^ttlbuCkqs fdr tharaeterislic industry of this qpoch fCi^igr^ d’ 
ArtMi^ H d E%^ , MUmitA, j^tt} Further, at Torral&a in ^>ain, at a het^t of same 
noo metres above aea-devi^, the Marquis of Cerra&o has found pre CheUeair implex 
ments side by side i^tb fufsJka and other remains of tiephas mertdumtdfs and Cephas 
aflfti^ffus m arcutnstancea that suggest that there stands revealed the actual camp or 
** station of these eafly dausemiof the world {C&ngris d*Anihrop et d’Arckiol prikut 
Geae^^ 1912) 

Eshths — If however we try to get still further back we plunge into the stormy 
waters of the controversy about ‘eohths ^ The questioD arises whether man or nature 
is responsible for the pieces of stone shaped and chipped with a certain appearant* of 
design that occur m various geological formations cd early pleistocene or even of tertiarv 
age A Whik ago (^pinion pcrbap« tended to «de with the opponents of ' eohths ’ M 
Boulezs attack bas«d on the production of pseudo-eohthS by the crushing machine 
of a cfement-factory at Mantes 1905 p 261) had been reinforced by 

M TAt^ BremFs diseoveiy <d other pseudo^hths, caused this tune not by percu^ion 
but by pressure at the base Of the Ransian Eoc»ne at Belle Assise (L Anthropologtc 
iqio p ^B-,) Now, however Str Ray Lanke^er comes fotward as the champion of 
man made implementB from the Iwsement-bed ^ the Suffolk Red Crag a deposit which 
at the Isrtesl marks the very begimung of the Pleistocene epoch iPkif Trans of the 
l&vcd See , Senes B vd 202 p SS3 Cf Eatur* Oct 31 1912I They were discovered 
b> Mr J Reid Mbw from 1909 miwards at several sites m or near Ipswich and very 
sumfeir finds- have been made by Mr W G Clarke in the Norwich Crag which ranks as 
imm^imtdy sutwequent to the Red Ctag (^Proc of the Prehtst Soc of East ingha Vof 
t, parts I and a) Indeed, Mr Moir has lately claimed to have lighted on human 
handiwork not only in the Red Crag but likewise m the latter middle-glacial gravels and 
in the stiff later chalky-boulder-day of Suffolk, and m short to have made out a long 
senes of these verv early forms {Tsmes Oct 19, 1912) Thus the question of ‘eoliths* 
IS entering on a new and interesting phase, and, so long as they do not seek to dogmatise 
prematurely the bedder spirits who are thus for putting back the beginnings of human 
culture deserve a fart hearmg and even encoun^ement 

Paliuoliihtc Age —Within the tcaibtional limits of the Palaeolithic age the mam 
mteresl conststs m swuni^ greater accuracy of classification and an exacter cwrelatron 
With the changes tn the gei^by^cal conditions As regards the dnft period whilst 
our collections of “ amygdaloid ” iiiipl«nenta continue to swell verv httle has recently 
been done, at any rate m England, to improve our knowledge of the stratigraph> , and 
M Commont's researches m the Valley of the Somme remam unnvallcd Even where 
stratigraphy fails, however, mudh may possibly be dime by paying more attention to 
patuia, sinations and so on, as mtfe^ted by Br W Allen Sturge in two important 
pldiurer «say8 (Proc of the ^ehtst Sfic igT East AniltOf VtA I, parts t and ?) The 
cave^entfd on tiie other hand is fast jidMing up its secrets What for instance 
amid he a more tnumpbant vindication of thh dasaficatory methoc^ of prebjslonc 
areha^soloiS^ thum what was Utely revealed In tlm Cave o! CastiUo near Puente Viesgo 
in the I®o«th of Spam Here MM Breuil, OWmaiet wi Alcalde dd Rm (aoting on 
bduiB of thal^si^tiit de PaUontol^ £UmiW> newly founded by the Prtnee of Monaco 
to whom tbe iscmtme ol prehi^cuhss owes so cradi) acitiudly brought to light, superun- 
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l>osedone i:4>oa tl» othxar m a^sesctMm td a de^th «f alwriittofty-iecdt, i^n archab^^^ 
strata iiraeeediRg ima the MiHistesan <twa fevdy) t© the ^^eiUltluc yv^ 4 ;&fc 
Aurignam^ (tbree levels), the Soldtnan the Magdaleniah <£ii«t« 4 £!vels) ^ 

Tiaas the tlaasacal sea-iatioa of cultural sta^ laaiofoDge^ <^ 4 heOiy? It is« txmt^ 

of palfiable &ct (£ Anihr&P<dogte, %gjvt) ‘ 

Passing on to consider these stages ja detad, there w, ha the pladd/ adt tt-littlh 
new information idiat relst«i to the Moustenaa ^loch Thus M ^Commont has dls^ 
covered m the \alle> of the Somme a well devdo^ Moustenati ittdostrv ai ecsftjjuac 
tiOB inth a warm fauna (Conp-fe d’Antkrop it i^ArcUd prehtst , Gehe^, »0rl?), 4 hms 
helpung to confkm we may note, the hypothesis of Professor SoUas WhOj despite th'fe 
usual association of the Mousteria^ culture with a boiteal fauna indisposed <to atSign it 
to the interval ween the last two glaciations No less than three cwvfo- 

occupations ha\^ come to bght between 1910 and 1912 m the Island of Jersey, fend the 
fact that they occurred at a tune when the bed of the Channel was sufficiently elevattsd 
for Jersey to be joined to France fas is proved by the presence of a Continental faai^ 
rhinoceros tichorkmus reindeer and so on) provides what mfty prove a Useful datum for 
solving the chronological problem (Arckaeologta 1911 1912, Man, Nov 1912 and 
Bulleims de la Soctek Jersiatse) Mr Reginald Smith has called attention to aa exten 
sive factory of Mou^enan implements of an unusual size situated at Nbrthfleet la Kent 
m the middle terrace gravels of the Thames, and it remams to be seen whether the 
terraces of the Thames and Somme and the evidences of oscillation of the bed of the 
Channel cannot be brought into some sort of correlation ( irchaeologm 1911) Finally 
the utihbdtWH of bone m late hlousterian times found bj Br H Martin at La Qama m 
Charente helps us to understand how the transition toc^ place from the Moustermn to 
the Aurignacian stages of culture {Recherches sur I ivehutum du Moustirien dans le gise 
went de la Quma Charente 1910) 

On the late Palaeolithic penod compnsing the \ungnaaan Solutnan and Magda 
Icnian cultures hght continually pours in Fresh sites are reported from almost every 
part of Burope In England for instance, the Paviland cave at Gower in S Walesi 
already suspected to be Auiignacian (see SoUas o c '>13) has been proved to be so by 
the discovery of characteristic implements while eyen Aungnaaan wall paintings are 
suggested by certain remains m BacsOn Hole m the same neighbourhood (Times Oct 
14 15 29 1912) and Mr R Simtb more doubtfully claims an Aur^aman age for 
other English sites (Arckaeeiogta 1912) Here however it must suffice to deal m some 
detail with the rapidly increasing extent of cair knowledge of the evcrfution of late- 
quaternary fine art In particular the determination of the relative ages of various 
typical sets of cave-cngravmgs and cave pamtings has recently made great sbndes 
Uhereas the contributions of the mtermediate Sdlutnan period remam und^ermined 
(though it IS certam that the Solutnans were not artists merely in respect to flmt as 
witness the statuette of a mammoth m ivory discovered by Br Knz at the Solutnan 
station of Predmost m Moravia, gee L Anthropdogie^ ipi2) 273)» y«t there ^are clear 
proems that on the one hand such rudimentary gtaffih as those of Qargas m Hjuiles Pyr6 
n^es are Aungnacian and on the other hand, that tte far more evolved polychromes of 
Font de Gaume m Dordogne or of Akamira near Santander us the North irf %wuin, art 
advanced Magdalenian (L'Abb6 H Breuil ‘ L’fige des cavemes et roches om^es de 
France et d^Espagpe," Revue ArckSd ,1912) A methbd, n<A yet hilly git^en to the 
worlds of constructi^ as it were a stratigraphy of these woxkfi of art, consists m ofastrv 
mg the supenmpositiOQg due to tht ffict that the anaent palntert made hght of utihsing 
an already occupied rock surface The cave discovered by Goh ISnUou^by Venter m 
the Serrama Ronda m the South of %>ain (see Sattiriiay Revtew Oct 19, ad, 1913) is 
destmed to yield i^peaally vaiuabk results m this mpect, havmg no kss than a four 
fold mural pahmpsest to show Apart from enfieving and pamtPtg, new forms of art 
belonging to the late Pleistocene age me cornm^ to the most mutable bemg i>t 
Lalaiixiee diuxive^ of sculptured has relief reprsentm^ human figures makrand 
female, at JUiuael tn Dordogne 357 > »« 9 >» thfeeat»dt»i 
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&Wi ^ M te Comte Begoaoa uid hiaset^,^3io m the ca\^ of Tuc d'Audoubert 
IQ ^Boinie two kitometm fratn tke entfanoe, came upon the has mkefs otf bisons 

m da>, the sandy 6ooc m Urn vianity showing the marks of nnaisy human 
(Ttmes Oct Tk<e hunms. € 4 Snce& q£ moteovex, hz,^t snort 

than an aesthetic interest Here the male figure « hndy shaped, but the femle has 

tlie Becondaiy #eKnaJl characters emplmised to the paint exaggeration, i^exmndsng us 
of the statuelles of j^aaen^uy and Wilkadorf llhe <5uestion may be raised wiiether 
we have here the tendedag of ataacsal ttoat, or are,, rather m the presence of some magwM- 
religious lepreseatation <sf tottlty, it bemg perhaps ai^uficajit that the female of Laussel 
raises alolt in the JmwmI what might w«Ji be some sort of oonincopia There are, agam 
human figures both mate arid temaiei, that m atyie remind us strongly of Bushman 
paiatmgs, from a group of five ^lans^ sites (Cogul Calapata Albarraan Ayora 
Ateera) wluch have not yet beea ccurdated with the clfiaaical French series^ but are 
probably late Pleistocene fBmiil a c ii) The men who for instance comprise the 
greater part of the twenty-four figures erf Aipera we naked save for ornaments and 
wield theur great bows with the nwst ammided gestures The women wear petticoats 
but leave the torso nude, and at Cogul seem to be engaged in a dance 

AttJkQrHJt and Ne^^ku: Age — begin to cross the uncertam divide that separate 
the Palaecditluc from the X^eoUthic when we come to the Azihans. Tb^ culture marked 
esp^aally by th«r horn harpoons (so (hffcrwit even if as M Breuil thinks denved by 
umtation fr<mi the bone barpoems ^ the Magdalemaas) and their painted pebbles has 
a somewhat wide distnbuUon For it seems undoubtedly to occur in Scotland (s^ R 
Munro^ PaltfeoiU/nc Man First Munro tectures Edinburgh igM) Or again in 
Switzerland, at Buaeck near Basel Dr Fnt* Sarasm has found the characteristic painted 
pebbles, every one of them broken in two as if »s he thinks, an enemy had tried to do 
away with receptacles or embodiments of the tribal stock of souls such as are the very 
similar ehnrtnga of the Central Austrtdians ( hinfe steinaeitliche Station bei Basel, 
GMmSt 1910) Lastly, ub Spam at Castdlo and dsewbene the numerous traces of them 
have led M Bifaul to ocmstruct a theory to the effect that they represent a irave of 
pcpulaiiOB (biven throu^ Spam northwards by the advam:e of the Neolithic peoples 
from Noith Atoea (Breuil 54 ) A furth«- problem is whether we may connect 
wti:h the Aaihajcu^ as M BreuU m inchned to do numerotw highly st vhsed and more 
or leas go^etpcal des^r^ recently hMmd m mMvy <»ve& and r<sck shelters wi the South 
of Spam. Oo the one hand they recall the designs on the Azilian pebbles. On the 
cMimr hand th^ are not without analogy in certnm early Neolithic idols discovered by 
M. Siwt m the of Ahneim, which are made m the form of a sort of double triangle 

With teterai eapamaoze (Breuil, ac gx) > aa well as m the decorations of certain dolmens 
of Poiti^gd, and H may be of other dolmeas further north Evidently we have here 
the results of vi«boi» mterpeoetrations ci peoples nnd consequent contacts of culture'; 
which have still to be worked out fuBy The study of the iconography of the dolmen 
period Ins meenwlute, received an in^nilse from M J Dfichdette’s mterestmg mterpre 
tatum <A the figuaeea of New Grange wad Gavr mis He finufa them to mvcdve the ache 
repmsentatnm of a tat t o oe d female personage who m Bnttany is assoaated 
with an mwt, whdrt sotar symbids are also present {L Anlhropalogte, igxs 

Father, it IS obvMHia that the theatre of this cUltmral evolution is not merely Western 
Europe, thi^ North of Afnca berag IBiewtse oon€«n«d and even prarmrily concerned 
therewith. Indeed, the pndbistonc mchaeotegy of Afnca is begmnmg to compete m 
mterest with that of Europe rtselL Thus in the Frendi Sudan painted grottoes m 
which jeomeirtc sdumutteation pieva&, though there are a few reahrtic figures as well 
«|ttnyr that, wlstet a irawe od or psoto^neolithic culture went northwards 

^wpiy*** may same inBuentos have bemi diverted south (F de 

XeitiMBfr iqu, x> exm^aie SMad ax ) Tim cammou ffomt of depsx 

time waulddmhbtt aawa^itKm he nortteveat Ateca^ tl» sc^ ef the prehistoric fluifc-ln 
dustry hmovit the Capsian, wtech seems typidofpcalht aten to the Aungnaoan of 
Europe (01 j£,a©b«n to ^ d* h psikuAd^FMancet-tg/w) For therost , mm 
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lioa has been directed in England to the question ei the^ paftpM^ed Npith Miica mi 
the prc^gatiDnof otltupe m Neolithic Lttnei, by Prqf G EKjot Snulh s uai^nioaa piece of 
synthetic work, AmtetU MgypHans and, thetr 4 n fhi ^mltsidwn of Murape 

(19 j j) Hi* piMut of df^ajtnte is S^eisBies' 3 theory that the Mtihsatiom <»| copper be^n 

m Egypt, and he suggests that one result of this was the spread of a taste foiriaegalMhjc 
axchitecturej whacb worked its way round by North Africa to Westeffia Europe As 
regards <Hher parte of Africa prebistcunc industries of a N«)ht 3 »c fOCies are reported 
from many points, for instance from the Anglo-Eg>ptiaji Sudaiti by Mt WeSk»me 
(Congrk d*AiUkr&p el 4 Anheol priktsA Geneva 1952) and from Ashanti by Mr 
Rattray and others (H Balfour m J aj the i/nmn Sac , Oct 1912), whilst la South 
Africa the latest discoveries range m type from Neolithic celts to amygdalo9<^ of 
drift pattern (J P Johnson The Prebist Penod m S Africa roio L Perm^jey, ‘ The 
Stone Ages of S Mnca’ m Annals pf tkeS Af Mus viu, igii) The difficulty in re- 
spect to the African evidence throughout is that geologi^ and palaeontologi^ data 
are as yet not available for the determination of a chtonoiogicai scale whilst the back- 
ward state of many of the natives makes it possible that pr«Bitive and advanced types 
of stone industry may have been moite or less contemporary Indeed outside Europe 
and the immediate neighbourhood o£ the Mediterranean, prebialoric archaedogy can 
scarcely boast the status of a quasi mdepeadent mtrarest but tends to merge with 
cultural anthropology in. general As for proto history, it is coming more and more to 
mclude the whole of the bronze-age and early-iron age cultures of Europe ab it ^ready 
does those of Eastern Europe How much we are be^nning to know about the develop 
ment of bronze age culture, even in so relatively backward a region as the British Is 
lands may be learnt from an admiraWe monograph A Study of the Brotm Age Pettery 
of Great Bnlatn and Ireland and its associated Grave goads (1912) by the Hon J Aber 
cromby, who ascribes its introduction to invaders, mainly Alpine stock who bad 
moved gradually from some region be^ ond the Rhine not far north of Helvetia 

Etknoiogtcal Method — When we turn to the consideratioii. of emitufal anthropology 
as it concerns itself with the prumUve peot^es of modern times we can hardly expect to 
encounter dramatic surprises such as are occurring alnmst dady m the field of pre 
histones Thote are nowadays but few spaces on the ethnological map that are ab 
solutelj blank. If travellers’ go&sip i& to count we can claim to have covered most of 
the grouml On the other hand tWe is to be noted on all sides a demand for intensive 
study that from the standpomt of science is a iiK»t staking and welcome sjgn ed the 
tunes It has become cleatf by eiqiericnce that theory based on the observations of un 
trained and unguided field workers comes to nothing. The endowment of anthropologi 
cal research in connection with universities and government departments and the 
organisation of ethnogr^hical museums have created a body of workers mteat on ob- 
taining accurate results Hence interest now centres chiefly in questions of method 
In England attention has been called to this subject by Dr W H R Rivers la a master 
ly paper entitled The ethnological analysis of Culture ’ (Pr« Address to. SecUon. H 
Bnt Ass Portsmouth, 191 1) He there contrasts two methods which he terms several 
ly the psychologic^ and the ethuologicai The fm-mer rests mat the tacit assumption of 
a gene^ homogeneity of the human mind, and hence tends such Sinularities 

as are fofund m difiereut regions as due to the simdanty of Jts workup, so that given 
similar condiUoiia similar custtMns and msUtfitions will develop the same hcies. 
The latter exphuns these similarities as due to the direct tranamasii^ of cuitmre ffrmi 
one people to another This new method is c^ihdd ift its most extreme fotm by F 
Graebner, Metkode der Ethndhg;ie Heidelberg, igxr (comp£U« l»s article ' Dtem^aae- 
sische Bogenknltur ttnd ihre Verwandten ’ 1909,, iv, 7^^^ who is herein 

supported by W Fc^ (uadet whose editorship the amiual &knolQgtf^a is devoted to the 
illustration of this method) and, with certaua mstactums, Pater W Schmidt 
d GmUsch tn W*m, 1908, jutxvm, 73. ^d Dmheh d Ahad d ffws 

Phil hist Kl,, 1910 hu) AH German anthrc^Kih^Us however, are not adhore^iiM 
thisschool, as wall be evident front the discu^toos pulflished m Petermaim s Mittiv 1 13 
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and 143 ^, and m KmespondtntH d Detdseh Ges / Afdkrop B^nol « Ut^sch , 
JNdirg 156 In Amenai, again, U is daitned that; it long b^n 
with Amencanists to «tta^ it^rt^ce to the efects of the hlendmg 
't«ta:es amng Iram raa^ ttuftitre, itfe ecmtafid^ that allowsmce must likewise be 
nu^ior the results of what bido^s know as “ convetfdnce ” or “conv«:gent evoln 
tion ” (Of F B<^ 5 h«Btce, Dec, 8, asnd R H JLowie tbtd , Nov 5, 1911, / of Am 
Folk Lorty *xv, No »cv, 191 Ihe^ vrimM seem to be that the psychological and 
ethnol^cai methods ate ia no seo^ fundmnentaMy opposed to each other Granted 
that the * afithnspoiogy,” the cultural coi^xt, ^each datum must be giv^ for 

the latter to be understood, it none the lest p(M3^1e t^t such a datum may ultimately 
serve to IBnstrate the evedirtum of human culture in general and of the mind of mwi in 
general^ #or if ^ man is an i^egitimate ab^raction, then so assuredly must ** anthro- 
pology ’ be also Ihe ethnologiad method, ur fact stands chiefly for a self-denying 
ordtnmicn on the part of the present generation of students, who are content to put off 
th^r all-embracing account of the history of (mhure until the histmy of cultures — of the 
developments confined to relatively ^scontmuous cultural areas — has been more conv- 
plcftely worked out (cf ■* The Present Statcof Anthropolc^,” Mar 12 1910) 

TUemtsm — This qu^stlim of method has been raised hkcwise m a more concrete 
way by recent ihscussions about totemism It must be noted, in the first place that an 
admiridile survey the facts relating thereto has been given to the worid m Dr J G 
Frazer s Tottimsm and Exogamy 1910, and it will be observed that m accordance with 
modem timdency, his d^mptive woik. is broken up into sections corresponding to 
geographical and ethnological provinces thou^ he likewise offers a general theory of 
totemic ongms. Then, agam an unportant work embodying the principles of the 
school of thouj^t represented by the writers in VAntde Soctologtque has recently ap- 
peared in Frof Emile Durkheim^s los Formes J^kmontatros dela Vu Rd-tg^use (1912) 
wherein the analysis relates especially to the Totemic ’* of Australia, though 

anah^pes from North Amencn are aUowed to play a secondary part m the aigunfient 
Meanwlnie, Dr A. A G^denweiserm T<d«mtsm an Anaiyltcal Study (reprinted from 
J of Am Folk Lore mdsi N© Ixmcviu 1910), instead of comparing seeks rather to 
contrast the totemistK; observances of Australia and of North America insisting that 
each “ totemic complex ” is the result of a separate set of historical causes, so that to 
expkm them ^ the assumption of common ongms is methodologically unsound On 
this point there has ad ammated controversy between Mr Goldenweiser and 

the tee Mr Andrew Lang (A Lang, Method tn the Study of Totemum Glasgow, 1911 
tmvately ptioted but ptibhshed in ^revised form m Am Anthrop NS xiv No a 1912 
A Goldenweiser, sbtd tm, No 4, mv, No 2 cf R H Lowie ihtd xiii No 2 and W 
D Wallss i 5 «l,No i) Mr Lai^a^wtether^^convergent evolution ’'means ‘^through 
a senes of fluki^'* and mamtams that the hypothesis of more or less parallel develc^ 
mem from a emmnon staiting-pmiit » sound in that it ‘ works No better entehon 
could be proposed It may weitt turn out tewever, to be the fact that as intensive 
study proceeds «v«m tlm botni^^eity postulated for totemism within a given area say 
Aiistn^a will have to he domed ra favour of some theory of a mixture of ethnologtcaJi 
elements, m short a theeny of the same type, if not nece^arUy the same content as 
that which Graehner or Sc^dt moaSd offer Meanwhile, the <dder method of classing 
the peQ#» of the krwer cidtiire togethm* nmy stffl bemr ftmt when the hrmider conditions 
and fttoefloiis of primitive tn^iUity are m Cfuestion witness the bnUiant essay of Prof 
h, XAvySridj, Let FonOums UeMaies dam ks SociStig Infineuses^ 1910 Even if his 
ddacs^^n of the primitive ndiid as “ pre kjgieal ** wlff hardly bear dose exwnination 
W H- R Rivcrsi The Bibkert Journal^ Ian 1912), Ahe Imhstfoct nature of the 
th^Sng associated with an undifferentiated sociaj hie comes out very dearly m His 
^ialysis, whidi indmie* a most vahmMe account of the relations between 
pfflnlhlth^ thoui^t and language Another woth on thh subject, remarkable for its 
ssiffMfjil^readtlt^ view, H Prof Boas' The MUtd of Pthmtm Ban <191 1) 

Me0m0 Having considered the oudency towmds eUinolopcri 
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«j>efcialisation whidi modem method reeommeniJs, mtJAt ccmdade with a ra|ndg|afihk 
at the recent advance mide in our knowledge <d me CBdthre of partictdar 

i^ohs America, p»haps, cfeserVes to be placed “ftfst dn the hst, because item intensaive 
v^ork on regional liheS has long claimed ckef attention, though gaieral especial 

ly m regard to the psychology Pf teUgion, has by no means iDhoay been hegiected, 
notable contributions to this subject being E S Ames <P^h 0 Ufy of Mehgims 
Expenemt (1910) H Webster, Rest Days (191 1> and J H Lettba, A Psytholeguol 
Study of Rd^ton (1912) Of outstanding importance are the results, still in course of 
publication, of the Jesup Kwth Pacific Expedition, which tot^ j^ace irtidet the directKm 
of Df F Boas They are particularly interesting from an ethnologicafl point of vieat, 
since they suggest that the peoples of K E Asm usuklly kmiwn as i^eo-Amtics 
(Chukchee Koryak, KamchadaJe, Colyak ktikagfai) owe th^t indubitalrfk affinittas to 
the abongmes of America to the fact that they represent an ethnic reflux from the latter 
continent It should be mentioned that Russian ethnologists, Messrs Sterabe^ 
Jochelson and Bogoras tdok part in this expedition, and contributed not a Kttle to its 
success- Moreover a disoi^aon of great interest conc«nmg the ethnological status 
the American abongmes has recently taken place, in which a number o 1 distingundiea 
Amencanists have taken part (Am Anthrop r^rs) From the cultural point of 'mew 
perhaps the most interesting contribution is that of Dr W H Holmes, who reaches the 
same conclusion from the archaeological as does Dr Hordhtka from the «aomato 3 o|pcal 
stan^joint namel> that the bulk cf the abongmes are of Asiatic ongin, though he 
would not wholly exclude cuHufraJ influences by wav of Indonesia and Ptflynesia aaid 
even more douhrtfully from West Afnca and North Europe (rf aUo bis paper m 
Authrop 1910 149) For the rest it is imposwble here to make more 'than pas^ng 
mention of a few of the numerous additions to our knowledge trf the natives of North 
Amenca present or past espieciallv notable being Miss A Fletcher and F La Fk^e 
The Omaha Tnhe (ipii), Clark Wissler Social life of the Blackfoot Indians {1911) and 
Cenmomal Bundles of the Blackfoot (1912) and E \ oik The Arckatdogy of the Delaware 
Valley (igii) Notice should also be taken of the recent anthropologies^ a.ctlvity dis- 
played by the Canadian Government which by organising an ethnological department 
under the direction of Dr Sapir whose work, especiall> in the matter of linguistics, is of 
the highest value has sent into the field a number of competent workers Mr Barbeau 
and others of whmn much may confidently be expected For Central America with 
Mexico may be noted G G MacCunJy, A Study of CJnngtnon AiUtgutties CigstH C 
Lamholtz, Heto Travels tn Mexico (1912), and K Th Preuss Dte Nayarii Expedilmn 
Erskr Band Ike Reltgum der Cora Indtaner (191J), the last immed constituting a moat 
important new source for the comparative study of religions As regards South Amene- 
ca, we must be content here to mention Sir C Markbam, The Incas of Peru (1910) T 
A Joyce, South American Archaeology (1912), % B Gnibb Indians of ike Paraguayan 
Chaco (1911), and E Nordenskiold, IndiofUri t el Qran Chaco^ Stockholm (igix) 

Something ha* been said already of recent archaeological work m regard to Afitca 
As regards the study of the present day natives two monographs of first rate quality 
that deal especially with the subject of religion, are, be ib not^, the work of mission 
ane*, J Roscoe, The, Baganda f?9ii) and H Junod, Ike jS^TAowgo (1912) Several 
important books upon the anthropology of the Congo l^a> e recently appeared 

such as E Totday and T A Joyce, Les Bushongia (1910) , F Gaud ^ C van Overber^, 
Les Mandja (19x1), and T H. Weeks, Congo Life and Fdk {lai i) The fonpaer work 

discloses a quite remaa^ble state of pap\e avihsjatuu^ ^ uhtmate ongms o^ which 
must be sou^t somewhere further north, probably neighbourhood Ohad 

our specidatioi^ beuxg assist^ by historical c^ctxrds of the mimmomc order that uould 
sceao to be trusti^rthy for at least several centuues bfick increasing intere:»t 
showp by the ^nti&h ■Oovemment in anthiopoh^, as itbown cithcsr in the direct ap- 
pointment of ethnologiad mvesUg^OTs or m the encoutagement of to prosecute 

such stuiBea, has borne fruit in sucii wt«ks aa IsC W Thomas, Bbo-s^akmg Pmp^ 0/ 
Nigma (1910), A N Tremeonae, The Tailed Seod-lkiaders of Nigerva (1912^ ^ A. 
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TkiCvi^oJ Nyakm^(mi 4 ifti iH^nei $jmgit0ji^SHiUuh^m4thiifiP ^dkomeTmp R&s 
Lah 1^1 1 FinaWy* W S and K Wttk a Pr^s^om People i%9^o) contajos 

oaudi 8oc»Dlogical asA tedb^ogi^t matenal emqejrm^ the Aiu]j;>4y\:| ^ East Afnca, 
that has kecm ^Itectcd with t^n^k^hle akiJJ and method. 

Passui^f eostDrards we a>me upon a mass of valiiaUe new information looting to 
India. Espeaally notewortl^y m point alike of form and of contents is the series of 
moBo^mpf^ is^ed undcsr the authimty of tlwe Govemment ci Eastern Bengal and A^m 
of wlmdh Um late^ volmnes are T C Hodson, The Na&a TwAm (tpii) & Endie, The 
K<Mns (i5«i> a«Ki J Shal^spear, The Lushea. M^ukv Ga»s (loia)^ Other mtemsting 
m^sks rdating to India are £. Tlunator^ Offiienj; an 4 SupersMutns oj S»uiher«> India 
(igia), imd L. K Anantha E^iishna J^ef , The Cochin Tribes and Castes, Vol II (igia), 

hktta wock thieving much hght mi tM cnnous soaai system of the fsTayars (Natrs) 
Moving still further east we find twomtcstestiug books on Borneo, £ H Gomes Sevens 
teen years amen^st the Sea-Dyahs ^ Bemea (tsfii), and C Hose and W McDoug^ 
Paasn Tr^tes Borneo (191 a), the iaUeT'A most ui^KHrtara contribiUioR to scieace 
Frmn New Gmnea one the least kruiwn parts td the rnithropoiogical world comes 
news of pygmy tnbes m A F R Wollaston, Pygmies and Papuans (igts), and R W 
WdhmEnsoa The MaJnUt Mounkim People of BriAsh New Guinea (191 a), the latter 
woih being smntewhat nch m cultural particular C G Seh^aan, The ifelanesMHs 
of Brttesk New Guinea (1910) cames out an lo^rtant survey of the coast pec^les m the 
S.£ area, wlulst also a^ut German New Guuaea mfofiaation is rapidly commg m (cf 
M Mo^owaki and K Neubass 39 XeitSfhrifi f Ethnok, 1930^ 191 1) k fresh instaJment 
(V<d IV) of the Bepori ^ Ae Cambnd^ Mx^ifwn to Torres Straits edited and nuuul> 
vntten by A. C Haddom deals with the technedogy of this mteresting area of transition 
In t^rd to Austmha there is to be noted a weh-Uiustrated con^iectus of the three 
expeditums of B Spencer imd F GUl^ (Across Aush-olia, 1912) but the fresh cxplora 
ticma of Frof l^i^acer mtbe North and of Mr A R Brown m the West are yet to be 
hillv {mbhahed. For Melanesia, agaan we await the publication of the researches of 
Dr Rivera, winch are bkdy to aluMi much light cm the problem of the peopUng of the 
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In most branches of con^rative philoli^ there is httle of substantial importance 
to tec^^ r^cseatiQg pn^ess since 1910, and the various articles m the £. B (for a 
summary of winch see axi, 43? ttseq) ak&tiiy provide a suffiuent account of the accepted 
res«d£s ed soeattde schohosh^ An exception may be made however for one senes of 
httle known and scattered hutguages wMch have now been studied for a long time 
without the results cS mwch patienc labour beiim; irmde generally known — what is nou 
catted the *' Avstrtc faisul> ,** those namely of the M alay^PoIynesian and other Oceanic 
people ccmaected with S E Asia The fbUowing article summanzea the results cd recent 
research m ttesfiaki. 

The AmAntc PamUy oj Languages 

Hie cssendal maty of the Oceanic languai^ thou|^ partially tecognmed bng ago 
by Humbrfdl in his KttwnprasAe, was not comj^etely demonstrated until mudh more 
recent tunes The oonimrtioh between the Prdynauan imd Indonesian languages (m 
ckidmg the ^ogmphicidSy outlying Malagasy) met with ready acceptance but (he 
afiihalion of the Mekneidaii was pot so The difiiculty was lartly due to 

purdiy Onguistic deferences, the Mclanesisit type of speeai being supcrficii^y very 
dWtoCT t from ^ Indonestaa And PaIyi»«Uai} partly to the diveridty of the races uhich 
ndbed ^ natund, but (imte tmjustdEhilde, presumption that the Ungoages couM not be 
of slock It was hoirever evesmu% proved MeJaneswii could not be 
kqif earn, of Oceanic ^ndly,^ and H has sinro been shown that Mfcronesnt, though 
in Indotiesii en PoipfUkiy VfthA&A^ Tldn Akad v Wet {Amstcr 
dam 1^1 A^XeteeHu, Ded XVI Ober demhou^itt swi hit MapeorsehM ie Maleisch- 
Pobtaaebefo AcSea da.\HwC<mgtib Istawatimml ^ OrtMrtaliStea / 
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diffesewt jn f^^Us UngwsticaHy Mjto the Also it ult«pEuitely 

becajwe plain that of the&e three. «ib<iUvjsi®iis Iiw^onesi^ best represented the.nrclia4c 
family type, wlule Polynesiaft at the oiber enti^me ^ad gone nr tbc/dnsectum 

of sunphtotion and decay ^ Thus was estabbdied, by the sUMtest propf, the 

existence of the Oceanic or Malayo Polynesian fanwly pf languages, extending from idad 
agascar m tJbe west to Easter Island m the east, andirom Fmnaosft and HS,wan m the 
north to Iiew Zealand m the south. 

Meanwhile further exploration and research had revealed the existence m New 
Guinea and aome of the neighbounng islands td a number of languages -adunh could not 
be fitted mto this scheme of classificatwR and did not eyen apparently ^orm any family 
of their own, but only a number of distinct grou{» between wfech no ultimate relation- 
ship could be safely asserted * 'phese so-called Papuan kmguages (which have since 
be^ found in poxi^os of Dutch and German as well as British New Guinea) are there 
fore to be regarded as a purely provisional groupi, the tune for their systematic daasifica- 
tion not having as yet arnved But it is quite certam that they have nothing whatever 
to do with the Oceanic family, though some of the neighbouring membem of the Utter 
have undoubtedly been uifiuenced and to some extent modified by Papuan languages, 
and also vice versa, parUcularl> m the matter of syntax * Moreover there exists ip an 
outlying comer of l^stern In^nesia a small enclave comprising a number of dosdy 
related and very curious languages which difier profomuhy from their nei^bours ci the 
Oceamc stock These are the lai^ptages of the northern peninsula of Halmahera (or 
Jdolo), together with Ternate Tidore, aiwi a few other small adjacent islands In spite 
of some attempts that have been made to show their ultimate connection with the Oceamc 
family * it cannot be said that the thesis been proved or even rendered very probable 
It IS at least as likely that they are remnants of some archaic Papuan group, Umugh tie 
tribes that speak them are not Papuan in physical type * 

The Oceamc languages having thus been delimited,* there remained the furtlier 
question of their source of origin By an mgemous comparison of purely hngu^ic data 
Kern had shown that the common mother tongue from which they were denv«i must 
have been spoken on some long coasthne in the Tropics, the east coast of Indo-China 
seeming on the whole to be the most likely one Here there were actually language 
such as Cham and its immediate neighbours which were plainly m some way connected 
with the Indon^ian branch cd the Oceamc famfly But no really satisfactory attempt 
could be made to connect the Oceanic with any of the different groups of Indo-Chinese 
languages until the latter had been properly classified Phis was done m part by 
Forbes^ amd earned furth^ by Kuhn * but the final achievement was the work of W 
Schmidt In a senes of admirable monographs** he succeeded m proving tht mtimate 


^ S H Ray The Comman Ortpn of ihs Oceantc Language Hdllas Revue Fob^otte 
{ntemationale;. Vie Ann^ Ihaihetracr BiStirag sttr Ken^timss tier Br^uoimna der Spntekm 
Mtkronesitns tStuttgarU 190S) reviewed W Ray in Mm (i9»S) 85 

Ray The Lmmages «/ MriHsh New Gutnea ] Anthr Inst. XXIV pp 15-^9 elMd, 
XXVI pp. 204-5 Reports of the Cambndge Anthrcqxijkigical Expachuem to Torpes Sbemts, 
Vol III Lii^imUcB (1907) 

* W Schm^t Mm (1907) 106 Ray J Anthr Inst XXX (Awtfer Rev and Mise 50). 

* Kem Btjdr toi de Toed- Land- en Vuikenktmde oan Nederiandsch-Indte (1^9*) Ded 
XL pp 493-530 See also A. Huettag lets over de TematMnuds^Holmakkimlu Xai^oep 
ibid (i^), LX pp 369-411 

‘ Schauuil. sprackllchen I erhedintsse von DetUsch Neuguinea Zeitschr f Afnk vu 
Ozean Spracnen Janrg V & \ I espec VI pp 74-99 

* It IS hardly necessary to add that the of Austraha and the now extinct dbale^ 

of Tasmania lie entirely outside this sphere ^ 

’ TaoBtnndige der Male%sck Polynestsche volken Veral ga Jded. Kon. Akaik v WM 
(Aaisterdam, Afid Letterk lllo R 1^1 6, 

* CompartUtve Grammar of the Languages of Furiker India 

‘ ^ tsur ^prachenhitnde jffswte’wiwws, Siuui^:si 4. K Ahad. A PhS - 


hist ^ t*— jr/ 

^ Lfte S^ac^ der Saket und Semang auf Maiahia und tkr VerlwHnts tu den 
Sprachm Wjdt tot de T L en V v Ned -Indife, LH pp 

etner LattUitme Per Mon Sfjfcw^ Denkschr d Kwa igLlSie»»^4js|ip^ 
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In the foUowmg silrvejr o* the aldvattcemem' of the art? !aiad sdt^We «E ittea»^ye tod 
surgery during 1910-^12 it is tsidy possible to note the but^tandin;^ facts^ ofpfd^rcs^i; and 
no attempt is made to trace out the umumerahie obsfervatfons wMdh ptefceded edcfr tfis 
coVery and each th««y An excellent account of medicine and surgery, front yesx to 
year, is to be found m the MeStcal Annual (John Wright & Sohs, Bristol) 

The deaths of Horencfe Nightingale, on August 13 1910, and of Tord Li^er lofe 
Februajy lo 1912, retomd us of the very ongms of modem surgery and modern nufsiJg' 
Long ago they had finished the wo^ of their hves, and had given'it ihtoo&er hafl<fe fo 
be carried further, and death came to them as a qu!it release from age They won 
the gratitude and the re\erence of mankind, and rt Is no hmiour to the liteckcal 
profession to have these two names in its calendar To them must he added the name 
of Robert Koch, who died on Ma> 27, 1910 We associate his name so closely with htS 
later studies of tubercle malaria and ^epmg sickness, that we are apt to forget his 
earlier study of the infective diseases of wounds his discovery of gelatin media fo®* the 
growth of bacteria in pure culture, and his use of differential stams m bactenology He 
advanced the new learning in Germany as Lister advanced it m Efif^and 

Next to Lister*^ narte, we may fitly notice some of the most recent developments 
operative surgery Many operations have been performed with very satisfactory re 
suits for the relief of iivtra cramal pressure e g from ultra cerebral growths or for the 
relief of jntra spinal pressure e g in chrome spinal meningitis Ihvision of the posterKU- 
nerve roots has been performed with success, m some cases of spastic paralysis * In 
another field of surger> Alexis Carrel s work, at the Rockefeller Institute, on the direct 
suture of artenes is leading to good rraults in practice and b» study oi the transplanta- 
tion of organs and the aseptic storage of organs and of tissues* is of so great importance 
that one of the Nobel pnaes for i qi 2 w as ngbtly aw arded to him In the surgery of the 
heart there is by this time a large number of operations under conditions of emergency, 
for the suture of stab-wounds G T Vaughan * in 1909, was able to ct^ect reewds 
150 such cases with 35 par cent recoveries and more cases have been pubhshed since 
But these and other achievements of operative surgery, made possible by Lister’s 
work are but a small part of the medical history (rf the la^ few years la physiology, 
m general medicine, and in pathology the multitude of new facts and methods is so 
great that it hardly gives itself to any proper arrangement Nothing more can be done 
than to note in the order of the alpbabrt some results which have been of especial m- 
terest ahke m saence and m practice 

Anthrax — For some years, Sdavo’s serum been used for the treatment <tf 
anthrax in man and we now have an authoritative statement of the value of this treat 
ment m the sixth Annual Report of the Anthrax Investigation Board for Bradford 
and District whose medical adviser is Dr Eunch (Brit Mtd Jettm April 20, 19*2) 
The authonty of Dr Eunch on all questions relating to anthrax may s^ely be csdled 
final The Report gives evidence that Sclavo’s serum is useful in cases of mfectmu tw 4 
only through the skm, but also through the lungs (wool sorters’ disease) 

Appendmits — Of many theories to account for the great frequency of this disease 
none has yet come to general acceptance The frequency of appendsdtis may be 
judged by the fact that five cases were admitted during one mght uiie (ftie erf tlsetotf- 
don hospitals, aU of them in need-<rf immediate operation Tlie evidence is by this feme 
almost irresistlirfe, that delay m operation reckoned met large i^oupnof cases wraot 
advisable Thus, among 687 opcraU<m-cases in a ho&JnUd m tf«w 

* E B xvin 41 et m and xxvi 125 ei with allied arri(ples enumerated am^ 
"Medical Science" in E B Index Volume pp 93r ^8 

* See,ifiiefoha the paper by Prof Foerste* BnaUni Prec. ftoy S«c, Med^ July I9ti 
■ See 'The Pn^ervatton of Tissues and its Applications in Surgery B> Alexis Canid, 

M.D , Jtmrn Amer SM Ass hx 7 August 7 loi*. 

*G T Vaughan J<mm Amtr Ass^ February 6, 1909 

* McWilUaros Atmals cf Surgery June 1910 
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operatKjn wtilun i6 hours of the onset of the attack Only one of these 20 died, and 
ft»m another disease Of 115 operation between 16 and 24 hours 

4 died«3 5 per c^at Q{ 145 wiw undarw^at operation on the fiecond 
$ dieds=6^per cent. 10^ operatuma on the third day, thedeath rate was 7 7 per 
Of (^letaUons on the fourth {hty, the death rate was xS per cent 
JSerj-iw'a.^Few events m patJndPKy, during Ute years, have be^ more notaWe, or 
more happy, than the disoovery <d the cause of this oidemic disease Ben ben, a form 
of peryiheraiaeuntis, with lo^ uHiscular power, emaciatsDB, and exhaustion, has been 
one of the scotn^ of the tropes Jn the Federated MaJ^y States, the e&tinuU has 
been made odf 45 tC<» deaths from ben ben in the course of 30 years ia the PhiLppmes, 
it has been a kmg-stan^ng evil During the Ruseo-Japaiw&e War, it accounted for a 
very huge part of the am<mg the Japanese ^ 

In 1909 Fcaser and Stanton pubt^ied their Ett^gy ef Btrt'bert Working on the 
hncs suggested by C Hose atui Braddon, they traced the cause the disease to the usc of 
“ miUed ” nee, t e nee which has been pohahed ” by the removal of its husk and outer 
layem Fowfe or pigeons, fed on ^ilish^d nee alone, quseWy showed si^s cd the dis- 
ease Irat, d the pdi&hings oi mx were added tp theur food, they quickly recovered 
Further observations, by De Haan, Qramberlaua., Eajkmami, and others, showed that 
the disease was not due simply to the al^ience of phosphates from the nee It was due 
to the loas of a sulutance wbudi is pr^nt as a mere trace in the husks indeed, there are 
no more tham xo ^axns of it m a ton nee Funk, working at the Lister Institute has 
lately isolated this substance, and has given it the name of vitamine \ {Hgeon on 
polished rfce alone, will m thx^ or four weeks show signs of the disease If a few hours 
before death, a rmnute dose of vitonune be given to it, then it will qiucUy recover 
The won^ does not end here For this work on ben-ben throws light on scurvy, 
epidemic <ht^y, scnrvy-nckets, etc Inde^ Funk has isolated fromUraes a sub- 
stance sundar to vitannne, and pr^ent in about i in sooooo parts of the fruit 
This ' vUaimne <d the bme ’ has a favourable action alike on ben Wn and cm scurvy 
The practica] result of this hxdliant senes of studies is bound to be veiy gre«tt We may 
take lot exmnide, the President Tab;, speaking on May 4, 1911, of the 

Amerfcaa occupation of these islands, said, The change of their food from polished 
to unpoludied has ptactically stamped out the disease Dr Heiser {Journ Amer 
lied. Ass , ngti i, 1237) F^rts on a leper colony at Culion The disease had been so 
oommon m this coteay, ance its founding in 19^, that m one year, one third ol the 
deaths in the oxlony h^ been due to it 4 fter the use of imp^sbed nee was made 
oimpulsory, no deaths occurred from the disease moreover cases of the dvsei^ were 
quickly cured by the addition of nce-pohshings to their food In May 1910 the use of 
pdii^i^ was forUddm in idl civU {HiUie lastituuons with the result that only 2 
cases the dis^ise have «nce occurred in the&e mstitutums and in neither case bad the 
prohibition been stnctly obeyed. 

CtMur — The Inqiena] Cancer Research Fund, in 1910, published its Third Annual 
R^iort, ^vmg facta as to tl^ production immunity, among mice, against mouse 
cancer In its Fourth Ammal Report, rqi i, R upholds the theory of the individuality 
of caaeer * as hardly open to doul 4 On this theory, each tumoox is peculiarly and 
l^metKdly belated to the mdividiiai m which it arises The lelatioQ of each 

ma^gmtot new growth to the aifacted anhntd » an lodii^^dual one, Paracel to that 
obuiml^ between the of^ns ol the body and the as a whole ’ And again 

The mcbvidimhty ^ cwcer« both as regards the organism attacked and the tumour, 
WMld aipMr to have been placed^d last beyond aJB father doubt Such a rel^mnship 
ibaa been zoautained in various forms on the basis of deductions drawn from 
examination of the tissues ai the site of the primary lesion, and from the 
aaturv of ifisseanu^Uon, but this iste^tati^ of the findings baa been as veb^nently 

2 A vesT important dtscu^raum on ben ben awth papers by Dr Sebaumans Pnrf Aa»J 
Holst, aiw othtm is publi^ied in the TrsmSaciims if tha Seeseiy cf Tropical Medtetw and 
Hypme v,3 jDecember 1911 
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cxpcdmecitol study appear to compiete the dfi^uoti^nitias* A iong st*^ h»» bee» 
toke&jin ^finu^ the (keeetiou aa whidi Ihe future tiavestugaitaa of eaucer is aloue hlsely 
to he peo&tahle.' Out <d the multitude ol recoat obaervati^ aud doctnm concenung 
cances, we have tb note the. foiiowmg. (i^ Much atteoiic^ haa been to the subject 
of the budegicabl dhatactecs of ih.^ canoor-celh” its p^bce m nature* aud what may be 
eaii^ Its nataladad presatoi coaditums See, tnkr ah^ the ^tutu£ hv the late Sir Henry 
Buthnon Unicellula Canen,*' Lancet, November 25 and December 2, 1911, arid Mr 
C I Bond Lanuif 19x1, ju^ 549 C Kces has {mbbshed a book on Induced 

Cell^Repruductson and CanDet, ’ descnbmg his ObservatKxfts on Jeueocytes suspei^ed m 
citrate Nation and esrammed in contact with a coUkad hJai. (5) CamJ has succeeded 
m cultivatii^ particlei of aormal tissue^ ecibryomc tissue and cancer tifeSue, outside 
the body m on a medium of tlie bJood-fdasma of an animal of the same species, 
and has been alie to observe certain exchanges of indueno^ between the plasma, and 
the stiH living tissue (4) Wassermann has obtained results of oonsiderahle sigmhianoe, 
m iiiM)use-canc«^ by the mtea venous me of an eosm sohition of selemv^ (See Bnt Med 
Joum , January 6, 1912) 

Lhpkibena — Great attention has been given latdy to the subject of diphtheria* 
earners How ic^ after r«:overy from dipbtbena, may the patient stiil be harbourmg 
the germs of the disease at the back of his throat? V^at is the nsk of infection from such 
cases? What measure of virulence is still present in theae lingering germt^ 
How far are “ earners ’ nesponsible for the prevalence oi diphtheria m Great 
Britain? At the 191 z Annual Meeting of the British Me<hcal Aatociation, these ques^ 
tions were fidly discussed It iqipe^s that about 50 per of all cases <A di|dithena 
are free from diphthem bacilli withm three days of the disappearance of the diph* 
thentic membrane, and a further 25 per cent are free within another week or tea days. 
It IS not improbabie that the bacilb in some of these cases are of lowered virufeace. 
The Ti^ of infeaion must depend, more or kss on the patient 5 age, surroundmi^ and 
personal cleanliness There seems to be on the whole a considerable weight of evidence 
that with such precautions as are suggested by common sense and with bactenological 
examination of all tspecially suspicious cases the chance of infection from diphtheria 
earners is not a very grave danger to the coinmuuity In my ointuou, says Dr 
GoodaU, one of the pnzKipal factors m the persistent prevalence diphtheria is not 
the earner, but the miM, unrecognised case " 

As R^rds diphthena antitoxin the latest Beport (ion) of the Metr<^>ohtaii Asy- 
lums Board states that “ the amount of antitoxin supplied, the number of cases 
treated and the amount of antitoxin used for each patient all show a considerable in- 
crease,^' 'Is compared with a death rate of 50 per c«it before the introduction of 
antitoxin, the death rate for igio was 7 7 the lowest on record the death rate for 
1911 was 8 3 

There is no need here to praist diphthena antitoxin Seenrns judteat orlnt tenc^im 
But every serum treatment has this imperfection that the serum has othear qualities of 
Its own, beside its antitoxic action and some persons are abnormaJly sensitive to iB- 
eftects item the serum itself We mmt not set the nsk (A these a^inst the 

legions of lives whicb are saved still, there the nsk is such as it a. With many patients, 
th9 $erato disagrees ” (if this word may be pardoned) it gives than a rash a 1 h^ 
tes^aUire^ and pains in the jmnts, for a few days. This latlw so-caBed " scrum si<i 
ness.' Mu^ work has been done, of late years, m the hqpe of annuUiiig th^ 
backs without nnpauingtheoatftoxic strength the serum set, enter Mm, l>t Bomb’s 
paper on “The P^eparatron of Antitofxul,” S«S Jeknt Bopitms B^sp , April 1911 
In a very smd 9 mutodtyxd these eases cf * aenuniSKknegs,'' theefioc^ of the 5»ruiD are 
mote grave and in a few coses, they have ev^ been di^^rous More than one 
method has been devised against this very rare emergency The remotcoess of the 
dai^ in any i^ven case* may be judged by the fact that radliois of doses of antitoxm 
have been given without harm of any kind (see Bnt Uei Jovrn , May rS, 191a) 
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Tile anaphylaxis/' whidh is bow given to this abnOTmal sensitiveness to the 

pncyperties 0 < a setxun was first used by RtchOt, in another connection in 1902 In jts 
sttdcSt sense the word covers such idio^crasies as the occurrence of a rash from eating 
In relation to serum treatment, there are two types of this hyper sensitive- 
ness In the one type, the patient is aaturaliy hyper-s«isitive In the other type, the 
patient showed no lU-effects frotfi a first use serum, but was found, on a seoind Use, 
not less than a fortnight after the first, to have become, m the uUerval, markedly hyper- 
sensitive 

So far as the treatment of diphtheria is concerned it is probable that not one case m 
a thousand is put to any senous trouble by antitoxin and it is certain that the lives 
saved must be reckoned, every year in thousands. In August 1910 the Local Govern 
ment Board issued sm Order ^powering the metropobtan Borou^ Councils to provide 
diphtheria antitoxin for the poorer inhabitants of their districts This good example 
has been followed by municipal authont^s all over Great Bntain The value of the 
antitoxin is well shown m London, by the annual Reports of the Metrcpohtan Asylums 
Board In the Board Hospitals the anUtoxin was first used about November 1894. 
Before its use the average death rate of the dise^ had been 30 per cent it now is 8 5 per 
cent in the more senous ca^ the larynp^ cases, it was 6a per cent m 1894 and now 
IS 14 9 per cent In the tracheotomy cases, it vias 70 ^ m 1894, and now is 29 3 per cent 

Dyse^ery — In bacillary (not amoebic) dysentery the value of a serum-treatment 
such as Shiga s seems by tha tune to be widely recognised The earlier results with 
Slnga s ^rum wwe brought before the Royal Commission on Vivisection by Dr C J 
Martin, Director of the Lister Institute (see Mtnides oj Eindence m 221 July 10 1907) 
Rtlffer and U tllmore have lately published m the Bnt Med Journ , 1910, u, 1519 some 
good results, w*ith a serum treatment m cases of bacillary dysentery at the LI Tor 
pilgran-camp even m the ‘ v«y severe and frequently gangrenous type of the disease 
found m the aged and wxim-out class of pilgnms ’ In those cases which were of a pure 
ly bacillary type the death rate m 1909 had been 64 4 per cent, but during 1910, when 
the serum treatment was used, the death rate was only 10 8 per cent It vvould be 
wrong to put great emphasos on one set of experiences even so favourable as these but 
they do not stand alone. 

Meari Ihseascs of the — The disorders and diseases of the circulatorv system arc of 
themselv es sufihaent for the study of a life time and the hterature concerned with them 
IS immeasurable \mong the more unpiortant subjects of recent investigation are (i) 
the bactenology of ulcerative or septic endocarditis, (2) the tonic action of adrenalm on 
the heart (3) the causes ol diverse forms of arrhythmia Durmg 1910-12 arrhythmia 
has been studied to its finest issues, and the many constituent forces of the heart beat 
have been sorted-out and measured and recorded with wonderful mmuteness by the 
methods of dectro-caithography 

The principles of eltctro-cardiography says Dr Coombs mav be briefly stated thus. 
(1) \ contracting museie is comparable to a g«dvaiuc cell the active end uf the muscle is 
the negauve pole the passive end is the positive and a current passes through the muscle 
as through the cell from positive to negative — that is from passive to active It followa 
that when the contraction wav^ reaches the middle of the muscle there is no current and 
that as It passses this equator the direction of the current becomes reversed (2) These 
actionrcuirents are set up m the heart muscle u> the course of each rhythmic contraction 
and can be led-oli from the body by attaching suitable electrodes Different leads arc 
used the best leads-off are from the right arm or hand (correspondiite to the base of the 
heart) and from the left or foot (oorrcsponding to the apex) (3) By connecting these 
electrodes with a delicate recording instrument— it is the delicacy of Einthoven s stni^ 
galvanometer* aluch has made eleccro^ardiography ap^i^rcable to chmcai research — 
graphK reconk of the vanauoijs m the dectneal potential of the heart may be obtained 

Dt Waller, m ha Hitchcock Lecture, Physselogy the Servant of Medtcme (Umversity 
of Ldfitloa Press rqro) gyves a full account of tins method, of which he may mdeed be 
called <me of tba discoverers 

*’To an effective circuit between oiie’e heart and a galvanometer all that » 

* See Pfoc Rify Sec Hied April iqt* 
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necessary to do is to dip the rij^ht hatid and left foot jnto a couple of pots or paps contain 
mg salt solution from which wires- lead off to the two ends of the galvanometer 1 did this 
some twertt> ag^o and I remember as if of vestefdiy the keen pleasure with whic^ I 

first witnessed the electrical pulsations of m> own heart 

}^alia Fever — \s m Malta, so m Gibraltar Malta fever — ^it is called “ Rocl. fe\ er 
in Gibraltar — has been stamped out from the British gamson by prohibition of the 
gOdts milk which wa= the source of infection More recentlv it has been stamped out 
at Port Said all nuported goats were tested for the disease and those which showed 
signs of infection were slaughtered (Ross, Journ R iMC iQii p 618) The 
fever is very widely distributed, thus, it is not uncommon m South Africa (Garrow 
S African Med Journal lOn, p 51) , and a httle group of cases was lately found, under 
the usual conditions of occurrence, in south west Texas (Ferenbaugh Journ Amer 
Med 455 igii n 7301 Sir David Bruce at the annual meeting 1910 of the R^earch 
Defence Society desenbed the discovery of Malta fever in the district of Ankole on the 
eastern shore of Lake Albert Edward The native name for the fever m this part of 
Uganda was muhmyo He examined softie 50 cases of the disease The s\ mptoms 
were those of Malta fever the micrococcus Mdiiensis was found m the blood of two of 
the cases the tests and reactions were those of Malta fever and the usual evidence of 
infection was found among the goats of the district (See also Journ R i C 1910 p 

527) 

Memngiiis Epidemic Cere&ro spinal — ^In this temble disease the use of a serum 
treatment is by this time generally recogmsed as the best possible method The first 
use of Flexner s serum — it is his work at the RockefeUtr Institute w hich founded the 
present understanding of the nature of epidemic memngitis and the present 
treatment — was in 1905 the earlier results of the serum treatment (New lork 
Belfast) are already noted m £ B xvm 131b Later results in France werepubhahed 
in the Annales de 1 1 nsMut Pasteur February 1910 Of 402 cases with a serum treat 
ment, 66 died = 16 4 per cent The ordinar> death rate from the disease undi r other 
methods of treatment is •^o per cent Figures collected far and wiae from manv con 
tfibutors are Sometimes viewed with distrust But with cerebrospinal meningitis 
we have that best of all object lessons the continuous experience of a good hospital 
In the Children s Hospital Boston USA the death rate m cases of epidemic menin 
git IS vear after >ear without the serum treatment had ranged between 60 and 80 pel* 
Cent In rgoS with the scrum treatment, it came down w th a run to o per cent 

For recent facts in Great Britain see Reports to the Local Government Board on Public 
Health and Medical Subjects new senes No 61 {Brit Med Journ 1912 1 383) 

As with diphtheria so with this cerebro-spinal fever much attention has lately been 
given to the subject of earners By long study and experiment it has been found 
certain that persons who have been in dose association wath cases of the disease or 
have themselves suflfered from an abortive attack, may be able to spread the infec- 
tion and there seems to be valid evidence that the number at carriers m time of an 
outbreak of the disease, may be as high as 20 or even 30 per cent of the persons bacterio- 
logically examined it may be even higher among members of a family in which there 
has been a case The ‘Spread of the knowledge of these facts will doubtless mak^ people 
careful to take precautions and to submit themselves for bacteriological examination 
if there is any reason to think that they may be carrying the gtrms 

Menial Disorders (Neuropathology) — Jt may sound old fashioned, and unscientific 
to use the phrase mental disorders^ ’ seeing the magnificent work wkch is being done 
on the diemical (^ysical structural changes which attend diseases of the brain and 
the steady advance towards a comprehensive statement of these diseases m terms, ot 
general patholc^ The researches of Dr F kV Mott and others hardly leave room for 
doubt that the best work, henceforth, will be done on these lines Still, the work of the 
psychologists has a distinctive value of its own and the fvdl Ume has not yet come for 
chemistry and bactenology to administer the new kingdom which they appear to bo 
entering 
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In the purely psychological study of mtirtal disorders^ much interest has lately been 
roBsed hy Freud^s system of * psycbo-^malysis — tJimt is, the slow and exhaustive track 
ing-^ut and uncovering of some forgotten or hidden expenence which was the starting 
point of the present obsession of the patient’s mind The past is dissected back and 
back — and the process may go on for years — till something is found which explains 
eveiything and may itself be explained to the patient as the pnmal cause of his or her 
perversion This underlying or subconscious somethmg which is at last reached and 
detected — it may be after a year or more — ^is something sexual I can only repeat 
afresh ’ says Freud, the prmaple wiuch I have never found otherwise than true that 
sexuahty in the mam is the key to the problems both of the psycho-neuroses and of the 
neuroses He who disdains to use this key will never be in a position to solve them ’ 

Freud s position has been hotly cnticised and though his contention were true yet 
the fact remains that very few have either the skill or the desire to be inquisitors on this 
grand scale and the danger remains, that the inquisitor into psycho-neuroses ’ may 
put mto the patient’s mind what he subsequently finds there 

Among those who suffer from obsessional habits or thoughts many receive benefit 
from treatment by suggestion It is perhaps in cases of this kind that this treatment — 
which may or may not be with *' hypnotism ’—gains some of its most signal and 
valuable successes 

Pellagra — To heighten the interest of the problems of pellagra a few cases of the 
disease have recently been found m the Briti^ Islands, see the paper by Br Sambon and 
Dr Chalmers Pellagra in the Bntish Islands ” Bnt Med Journ October 26 101^ 
It IS but a very few cases at present which have been found but we may be sure — 
seeing the endemic nature of the disease, its insidious onset and its resemblance, m the 
final stage to other forms of delusional msanity — that where a few cases have been 
found more are waiting to be found In Italy pellagra has been endemic for centuries 
It occurs also m Spam southern France Hungary Rumania and Algeria So far 
back as 1893 Dr Sandwith recogmsed its presence in Lower Eg>pt and his paper on the 
subject (Bf»h Med Assn , Edmburgh Meeting 1898) is the earliest full account in Eng 
ln>h of pdlagra 

The story of the finding of pellagra m the United States is a remarkable chapter m 
the history of diseases Before 1907 its existence was not generally known It was 
not until 1907 whenDrs J W Babcock and J J U atson rai'^d the alarm that pellagra 
became a subject of inquiry in the United States Aow we know that the disease 
prevails m no less than thirty three States and that there are thousands of indubitable 
cases on record Recent importation and spontaneous origin are quite out of the 
question Only centunes of the prevalence of the disease can explain the wide range of 
pellagra in North America extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean and from 
the Gulf Coast to the Gr^t Lakes especially when we conader the peculiar topographic 
distnbution of the disease whmh in America as m every other affected country is limit 
ed to the fordand or Piedmont Section of mountain ranges and more particularly to 
the valley tnsets of swjft flowing streams A full account the disease in the United 
States has been pubUshed by Dr Niles, Pellagra an Amef\can ProUem (Saunders 
Philadqipbia 1912) 

The Transactions of the Society of Tropical Mediane and Hygiene v 3 1912, contain 
two important papers (i) * PeHagra in Nyasaland,” by Dr Hugh Stannus (2) Pdlagra 
m TTiirty-five States of Amenca ” by Dr Sandwith In the discusston on these papers 
Dr Sambon referred to the researches which be and Dr Chalmers had lately made in 
Italy Rumama, Hungary, and Spain It » evident, as be savs that “ this grave dis 
ease is much more widely distributed abd far more prevalent than had been imagined 

Sambon s tlusory^ounded on years of careful study of pellagra in many o^untnes 
widi iqieaal regard to its geographical conditions and its mode of incidence — is that the 
disease is an infection probaMy protoxoal fake malana and probably conveyed by 
Sirnulium, a $p^ii% of imd^ and there is evidence that this \dcw of the disease is gam 
mg more acceptance than the older view, that pellagra is due to the eating of infected 
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msuae Cft com Still, it is not impo^ible that, yfcafa hence, some modified fom <rf the 
maize theory may be put forward which shall be more or less adaptable, at some le\et 
not > et reached, to the theorj of an insect borne infection At priwent, the latter 
theory is rapidly growing in favour and the discovery of undoubted caae& of pellagra 
in the British Islands strengthens its claim 

Phlebotomus Feier (Sand fly fe\er>^ — In Malta, Crete, Baknatia, Egypty and India, 
there has long been known a common type of fever, whni mostly went by the name of 
simple continued fever ’ Its chief months of occurrence are between June and Octo 
her it is characterised by sudden onset with pain and stiffness of the muscles it is of 
short duration, and not dangerous to life jt leaves no permanent ill-effects and the 
patient rarely suffers a second attack During the past few years, the nature of this 
fever has come to be clearlj understood Its distribution, seasonal prevalence and 
conditions of occurrence indicated an insect borne infection and suspicion rightly fell 
on the sand fly (Phlebotomus) as the probable agent By a long senes of expenmentv 
on \ olunteers (see Birt Journ Ji 4 U C , Feb igia) this suspiaon was venfied It was 
proved that sand flies do con\ ev the infection from man to man that the blood is infec 
tive on the first day of the fever that the fly becomes mfective seven 
da>s after biting and remains mfective for ten days or ledger that the 
incubation p< nod of the fe\ er may vary from three da vs and sixteen hours to seven 
davs (hat the fever may also be induced by direct transmission of mfective blood and 
that the virus of sand fly fever hke those of yeUow fever and of cerelMO-spinal fever, 
Will pass through a fine C hamberland filter The balnts and breeding places of Phlebot 
omus have been very minutely observed and some progress has been made toward a 
reduction of the fever by protective measures. For example the Journal of the R 4 M C 
XIX 4 October 1912 contains an article by Col Robinson and Major Blackham on 
Sand flics and Sand fly Fever on the Ivorth W est Frontier of India To the fever, 
m this part of India the name of ChttraJ fever was given in 1906, by Col AIcCarri 
son Two types of the fever are foun d m the Peshaw ar \ allev a three day s and a seven 
davs fev er The waters recommend as preventive measures (i) the use of netting oi an 
extra fine mesh (-) the use of a strong punkah or electric fan (3) the counter attraction 
of a bright lamp (4) early isolation of cases, (5") evacuation of barracks This last meas- 
ure has been tned evtensively m this Division at Drosh. The Fort which has hither 
to been a hot bed of sand flv fever was evacuated bv June i 1911 " The number of 
rases which in loro had been 75 per cent among the native troops was m igii onlv 27 
per cent Other factors contributed no doubt to this haf^y result, but the evacuation 
of the barracks was undoubtedly the mam one 

1 ke Pituitary Body — From the time of Pierre Mane s classical work some thirty 
years ago on acromegaly the fact has been recognised that the pituitary body a minute 
glandular structure at the base of the brain exercises a profound effect on the general 
growth and as science gained more insight into the activities of the thyroid gland the 
suprarenal capsules and the parathyroid bodies so the pituitary body likewise became 
an object of exact study bv dl possible methods of scientific observation Within the 
last few years it has been brought within the range of operative surgery CerUm opera 
tions have been performed in cases of disease of the pituitary body m man and, for 
therapeutic use an extract has been made of jatuitary substance 

Much has been learned by the exj^nmental removal of the pituitary body in jmimals 
See the very important papers m the Bulletins of Johns Hopkms Hospital May 1910 
and June 191 1 For a detailed study of the whole subject, from all points of view we 
now have Dr Harvey Cuihing s book, Tbe Pituitary BHy oW tis Dismlers (Lippmcott 
Philadelphia end London 1912) 

Plague — In the winter of igio-igii, came the outbreak of septicaennc and pneu 
mauc (not bubomc) plague m Manchuna For this outbreak see the Report of the 
International Plague Conference held at Mukden, Aprfl, 1911, Pp 483 (Manila Bureau 
of Pnnting 1912) See also Dr Douglas Gray ion 1 1152 

Tte Proceedings of the Royal Society of Mediane, Novenib«- 1911 cimtmn Dr 
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Farwo^s accoimt, from personal observation, of this Manchurian plague they 
fliso the discuswn oh his paper He gives the evidence of plague occurnng 
amtMlg the marmots 

The first huniaa victims cla4qied were probably trappers who hunt and trap this animal 
for the sake of its fur After an explosive outbreak m Manchu li the frontier town of 
Siberia and Manchuna and ip Harbin it was rapidly earned south along the railway and 
the road« by the hordes of Chinese coolies from ^antung who migrate every year into 
Manchuna for the soya bean harvest and return home to worship their ancestors at the 
Cluoese New \ ear The dilficultKS of samta^ administration were enormously 

enhanced by international diplomatic compiications The virulepce of the infection was 
such that m many instances whole fanuUes and large households were mown down b> the 
disease and its fetaJity so af^lhng that out of more than 40 000 cases only three ret overies 
are claimed None dared give shelter to a stricken patient and the sick were 

often thrust out into the streets to die Those who died were often hidden under the roofs 
of their houses or in other places of concealment Burivl was impossible for the temperature 
of Manchuna in winter is often 4C^ below aero and the ground is frozen hard to a depth of 
more than 3 feet 

When howevw we come to consider in cold blood the actual extent of this 
epidemic we are surpnsed to note that its real proportions were in fact reldtiveU small 
we find that it was brought under control with comparative ease despite the complete 
absence at the moment of its outbreak of an organibed sanitary service in China and the 
limitation of the epidemic rather than its extension is found to be the factor that requires 
explanation 

Dr Farrar is of opinion that the limitation of the epidemic was due to the absence 
of rat mutton and to sanitary admimbtrative measures 

In Suffolk, id the autumn of loio four cases of pneumonic plague suddenly occurred 
in one household see the paper by Dr Brown, and Dr Sleigh Brrf Med Journ 
November 12 1910 The hacillm pesUs was found in two of them and there seems no 
reason to doubt that they were tvincai cases of the disease \ memorandum was 
accordmgly issued by the Local Government Board giving instructions as to the danger 
of rat infection It will be remembered that small outbreaks of the disease dunng the 
last twelve \ears have <M:curred in more than cme of the chief British ports 

P(dlo-1n^cU^^s Rptdcmtc — Poho-myehtis (infantile paralysis) accounts for a very 
large jHoportion the inmates of Cnpples Homes and cases of it come daily to the 
out patient departments of the great Hospitals ’V et m Great Britain the fact has only 
lately receiv«i general recognition that infantile paralysis like epidemic meningitis 
must be reckoned among the inlectiv e diseases In Great Bntain it never attains to the 
ways of a great epidemic disease, but m other countn^ — America Australia Norway 
and Sweden — it reveals by the sevcaity of its epidemics the sure signs of infection from 
child to child Indeed there are instances of the utmost infectivity eg during an 
epidemic of 200 cases m a town m Nebraska July 1000 Numerous families had 
several children all of whom were attacked bv the disease thus m one family of six 
chOdten all were affected in another family of six four cases occurred in a family of 
five four cases occurred and m a family of four all were attacked Some of the cases 
illustrate the infectmty of the disease Thus a woman went with her child to the 
wedding of a sister in whose house a younger sister was ill with the disease The 
mother with the child returned home, and June days later one of her own children showed 
symptons of paralysis In an adjwmng house there lived a family of six children all of 
whom developed the disease A woman who came to visit this family brought her 
baby, m four days it died of the disease ” (Seidler, Jourfh Amer Med Ass , Jan 22 
1910) 

For a short imtoncal review of some of these epidemics see Dr Batten’s paper on 
Tl«t Lpidemi^i^ of Poi».myrfitis,” Free Jfav Soc Med , June 1911 1 a minute 

study of the chnical and pathological aspects of the disease, set the monograph by Drs 
Ptabody^ Draper and Roc^ez, A Ointcei Sludx of Acute Pdto (Rockefeller 

loStiHite, New York, J une tpji ) FinaDv have the Huxley Lecture, given by Dr 
FUsiaef, N<weraber 1 91 a at Charing Cross Hospital It is to him more than to any 

man that we owe our present knowledge of the nature of epidemic poho myelitis From 
his hhoncm and sucoeefuJ study of epidemic meningitis, he advanced straight to this 
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finther series of problems and his Huxley Lecture {Bnt Mei Jaufn Nov q igiz) is 
likely to be one of the classics of medical literature No excuse la needed for quoting 
from It — 

Polio myelitis has been endemic m northern Europe for many yearSi but it is only five 
tears since it started on that unique and as yet unexplained mQvcraeat that has carried 
It around the globe Sojne significance attaches to the fact that the first two foci of the 
present epidemic — I sav present because since the disease has prevailed severely each 
summer and autumn at some places m the United States and Canada— arose in the Atlantic 
Coast cities and in the State of Minnesota m the middle West The fonner receive the mass 
of emigrant population from Europe and the latter secondarilv the larg6 contingent of 
Scandinavian emigrants 

Five \tars ago the mvstery of the disease was wholly unfathomed The outlook was 
suddenU brightened when Landsteiner and Popper in 1909 announced the successful 
transmission of polio myelitis to monkeys but the nigh hopes raised were as quickly damped 
bv the failure to propagate the experimental disease beyond the first generation This 
obstacle was immediately removed when intracerebral was sul^tituted for mtrapentoneal 
inoculation as was done by Lewis and myself and by Landsteiner and Levaditi By this 
means the disease could be and has been transmitted through an inde^mte number of 
nionkcvs 

The virus of polio mvehtis passes readily through the more coarse and slightly through 
the hnept filters It is highly rtsistent to drying heat and chemical action In dust 
copenallv within protein matter it survives weeks and months m diffuse daylight mdef 
initely and resists the action of pure glycerine and carbolic acid m one half per cent solution 
for many months When animal tissues contaimng the virus suffer softening and disti> 
tegration or disorganisation by mould the virus survives Recovery from polio-myelitts 
111 man and monkey is attended and produced by an mimuiiu>ation of tte body During 
this protpss microbicidal substances appear an blood that are capable of neutralising 
the active virus 

Dr Flexner goes on to gi\ e the evidence that the nasal mucous membraneis the usual 
way alike of ingress tnd of egress of the vims m cases of the disease He discusses also 
the question of insect earners and of human earners the possibility of reservoirs’’ of 
the virus among domestic animals and the present position of treatment 

Rdapstng Feier —The infecting agent of relapsing fever (famine fever) the ‘ spiril 
lum Obermeicn is ronveved from man to man hke the infecting agents of many other 
fevers by the bite of insects The fever is thus akin to other forms of spirillum infec 
tion or spirochactosis such as the spirochaetosis of fowls Mackie in India first 
showed that body hce are capable of conveying relapsing fever and Bousfield {Jour 
R A M C 1910 11 444) has published evidence of a similar way of infection in the 
Sudan Other observations <r g m Russia tend to prove that bugs convey the disease 
^nd in the W estern States of \menca e g Montana California Idaho there seems to 
be some evidence that it may be conveyed bv cattle ticks Major Marjonbanks IMS, 
speaking of the transmission of the fever by bodvTice puts the matter well — 

Wliat IS the practical use of this discovery? Simply this that the subject of relapsing 
fevtr has t>ct n lifted from the sphere of curative medicine into tie far higher sphere of 
preventive medicine Formerly all we could do was to send our native assistants into m 
fected villages with febrifuges and other paraphernalia of curative medicine Byt now we 
ran strike at the disease at the root and by destroynng the hce on the bodies of patients 
prevent its spread The details of the campaign have still to be worked out My own 
suggestion to v illage officers so far has been that a cauldron should be set up m^ch infected 
Village and the clothes of the patient boded m if to destroy the lice Other methods will 
suggest themselves as we gam evperitnce this is a bit of preventive medicine in the making. 

Sleeping Sickness —Dr Sand with in his Gresham Lectures for 1912 * has told the 
whole story of Sleeping Sickness from the time of Livingstone till now Under Pres 
ent Research Vht orii ’ he w rites as follows — 

Important investigations are being carried out under the re constituted Sleepiiw Sickn^s 
Commission m Central Africa ^pointed by the Royal Society consisting of Sir David and 
Lady Bruce Captain A. E Hamerton D S O and Mayor D Harvev to find out the 
reason why although man and his domestic ammals have been removed from the slmres 
of the Lake Victoria Nyanza for some three years Glosstmt paipaits caught on the north 
shores of the lake stdl continues to infect susceptible animals when allowed to feed on them 
for experimental purposes Their prime object Is to investigate the part played by AfncAb 
fauna in the maintenance and spread of sleeping sickness 

1 Sleeping Sichmst bv F M Sandwith M D FRCP Macmillans igtH 
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effect of the depopatetion of the country was to make a twot-imle area on the north 
shore of the lake practJcaJjy a game preserve frequented by man> lundb of antelope hip 
pojpotami and wiM pig The late Commission set tnemseKes the task of finding out whether 
this game and especial! jr the antelope were capable of harbouring the parasite being thus 
a perpetual reservoir from which the fly couM get fre^ infective material Very complete 
experiments were earned out and it was found that antelope are very readily infected with 
trypanosomes from flies previously infected with human trypanosomiasis and that the 
blood of the artificially infected antelope again infects other susceptible animals if the 
CiosstnQ palpaln acts as an mtenmediary earner In no single case among many animals 
exjpenniented on was the health of the antelope in any way affected From a paper pub 
Jibhed by the Royal Soaety m February 1912 we leam that one of Sir David Bruce s arti 
fiually infected antelopes still contains after 327 days Trypanosoma gamUense in its 
blood 

It has now been proved that antelope living in fly areas m N Rhodesia and Uganda are 
natarafly infected by the two human trypanosomes of sleeping-sickness This is a sufficient 
explanation for the continued irtfectivity of the fly round the lakes It is important to find 
out whetl^ other wild game can and do act as a host of the parasite It has already been 
suggested that the wild game in deeping-sickness areas shouldf be destroyed but the British 
Government is unwilhag to authorise any such wholesale extermination of animals which 
might be wanted for food until it has been more satisfactonly proved that the game are 
the ch«/ reswvoir <rf the parasite 

Every fresh discovery tends to increase the complexity of the problem how to 
deal wirfi the question of prevention It is now known that the fly remains infective after 
feeding on infected Hood for 96 days and possibly for the entire course of its life that not 
only the Gfamtia palpalts hwt also the far more plentiful Gtossina morsitans is implicated 
and now we roust assume that an inexhaustible supply of infective material can be drawn by 
both these flies from innumerable reserveurs among wild game and also among cattle and 
other domestic animals because they can be infected so easily by experiment 

Happfly, the work of protective administration has not been annulled by these further 
problems of science and good work has been accomplished under conditions of the ut 
most difficulty toward holdmg the disease in check It is worthy of note, that since the 
way m which the disease spreads was discovered the annual death rate from sleeping 
sickness on the Uganda shores of the \ictoria J^vanza has fallen from 8000 to ^oo 
Tliere are several causes for thus happy reduction but chief among them may be reck 
oned the present measures of protection and prevention to which men of science have been 
led by the help of expenroents on animals 

Again though no specific treatment has yet been discovered for the disease such as 
qunine for malana or antitoxm for diphtheria, there is much to be gamed by treatment 
if the condiuons allow of continuous treatment Unhappily, these favourable condi 
tions as Dr Sandwith pomts out are to be obtained m the few European cases, not m 
the vast multitude of the native cases — 

The native does not usually come under treatment till he has developed the final and 
roost senous symptoms, when his fate is sealed and when the treatment can do no more than 
alleviate his suffmngs and make his death less painful Even if the negro presents himself 
for treatment at an earher stage and is apparently cured he returns to the infected irea 
and his naked body is again a target for every hungry tsetse-fly so that he may succumb to 
a fresh mfectioin at once 

“But in the European the outlook is more hopeful In most cases he comes to the doitor 
when he feels the fir^ svmptoms and directly trypanosomes arc detected in the blood he 
IS sent out of the country and is safe from fresh mfcctiom He submits to continuous treat 
merit and does not attempt to escape from his advisers — as the negro docs when his con 
dition begins to improve and he yearns for liberty from hospital confinement (Sandwith 
lac 

Sir Patnek Manson has reported two European cases one after 2I years of treatment 
has gamed 30 lbs m weight and though not absolutely cured is well enough to walk 
three mdes without fatigue another, a Udy, is m good health more thap ten years after 
the onset of the disease Among European oases which have ended fatally there is the 
caseof Lt Foibes TuHoch R A M C the Royal Society's sleepjng-sicknebs Commis- 
«oti m Uganda he cut hitnself dissecting an infected rat, trypanosomes soon appeared 
in his 4«d, after an unusuaffiy rapid aKmse, the infection ended in death 0pne, 
1906) mthm a few months If any Mudent tropical nmdicme wishes to form an 
estimate of the work done in the last few years on sleeping sickness, he must 
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look at tlie Bulietms of the Sleeping Sickness Bureau (This admxrahk; Bureau in 
July 1912 moved from Burlington House to the Imperial In^tute and it now is caUed 
the Tri^cal Diseases Bureau ) 

Sypkihs —Great help has latelj been given, toward the detection and study of the 
germs this disease the Spwochaeta paltida, by the use of lateral iHummatKin of a dark 
microscope held. The lateral rays of light are condensed by a parabohc reflector, and 
the central rays are cut off by a diaphragm. The spiroch^es show white against a 
black background By the addition of micro photography to this method of httecal 
iliummation ‘ hving pictures ’ have been obtained for the cinematograph. 

For the diagnosis of past syphiUs and for the drfferential diagnosis between syphilitic 
and non syphihtic lesions, the Wassermann test is of ^eat importance and has already 
become the subject of an extensive hterature See, tinier alia The assennann Se 
rum Reaction and Bhrhch s Salvarsan *' by Carl H Browning M D and Ivy Macken 
ae M B (Constable, 1911 ) Sec also a paper by Lt Col Birt m the Journal of the 
R A M C , September 1912 with a aeeies of coses where, without the use of this test 
treatment would have been inappropnate diagnosis would have been haphazard 
prognosis mistaken, and the claims of the patient against the pubhc would have been 
wrongly assessed 

The discovery and study of Sptrochaeta pallida made it possible to observe the direct 
action of drugs on the living cause of the disease under the microscope and m the 
blood and tissues of expenmental animals the disease was Iwought into line for the 
work of science with other forms of spirochaetosis In the latter half of it^, came the 
news of Fhrhch’s discovery of salvarsan ” Ehrlich gives an account of his own work 
in Ike Experimenteile Chtmoikerapte der Sptrtllosen (Bcrlm Juhus Spni^er 1910) by 
himself ami S Hata Ehrlich had long been working at the arsenical compounds e g 
atoi^l arsacetm in their bearings on syphilis and from these compounds he and his 
fellow workers advanced to the disoivery of salvarsan This arsemcal compound 
(dioxydiamidoarsenobenzol Cn Hk Nj O2 As^) has ako been called ‘ 606 and Ehrhch 
Hata a later modification is called neo salvarsan or “914 ' 

No event in therapeutics since the discovery of dipditheria antitoxm has caused more 
wonder than the rapid and powerful action of this new weapon agarnst syphihs Even a 
single dose is capable of bringing to a sudden end the manifest signs of the disease To 
be able to see under the microscope the destruction of spirochaetes by one dose of 
salvarsan is to realise that the use of this * therapia stenJisans magna is the greatest 
advance that has been made withm the memory ^ man m the fight against syphihs 
It would be m the common phrase too good to be true if the use of this ding were 
absolutely free from nsk Salvarsan is not a drug to play with \ careful estimate of 
this nsk has been made bv Lt Col Gibbatd Major Harnson and Lt Cane see the 
Journal of the R A M C , September 1912 for their paper on Salvarsan and Neo-salvar- 
san m the Treatment of Syphilis. ’ They point out the shortening, by salvarsan of the 
period of inefficiency ’ in Army cases of the disease They refer as follows to the 
element of risk m the use of salvarsan ^ We may say at once that in 43 subcutaneous 
or mtra muscular and 1613 intravenous injections, we have not experienced any un 
toward incident whale Wechselmann states that in the course of over n 000 mjections 
he has not had any death which couW be attributed to salvarsan. When we consider 
that iwobably more than a milhon injections must have been given, ail over the world 
fataiities amounting even to a fractwa per thousand of the in/ections could not have been 
concealed, and would have filled a prominent place m the literature ' (For the whole 
subject of syphilis, see Prac Roy Soc Med v 9 OcttAer 1912 Supplement Pp 214) 
Ttiberotdosts — ^In July 191 x the British Royal Commiii^wii on TuberculosB after 
no less than ten years enquiry issued its Rnal Report, founded not molv <m the 
experimental work done at LtMrd Blyth s farms and elsewheire but on a vast extent of 
duiical patholospcai, and statistic^ evidence The pmcipal findings of this Fimd 
Report we to the following effect (i> In many cases human tuberculosis is identical 
with bovine tuberculosis (2) Tuberculosis is tranamissible from mammals to man 
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and from man to mammals (3) Tubertnilosis js traasanssible to man iii the milk or the 
meat ^rk or beef) of tubircuious amtoals The risk of infection from bifds (avian 
tuberculosis) is neghgible (4) There are three types of the bacilltts of tubercie hiiman 
bovine and avaan (5) The bacillus of hipus is of the bovine order, bat is of a modified 
t>pe and is not idraltical with bovme tuberculosis (6) Sttict supervision of the meat 
trade and the miJk trade is of the utmost concern to the public health espeaaily in 
regard to infants and young children and no relaxation of the present restrictions is 
permissible 

On January 1 19 1 2 pvdtoonary tuberculosis (consumption) was made one of the 
compulsoniy notifiable di^ases in England The prelimmarv steps towards this meas 
lire are of interest The municipial system of voluntary notification with partial isola- 
tion introduced by Dr Newslwlme m Brighton gave encouragement toward further 
action In 1908 the local Government Board taking advantage of its powers under 
the PuWic Health Act, issued the Public Health (Tuberculosis) Regulations 1908 
making the notifacation of consumption compulsory in all Poor law cases of the disease, 
whether institutional or district In 1911, it issued similar Regulations for all in 
patients and out patients of Hospitals and Dispensaries other than Poor law mstitu 
lions Having thus co\ered two thirds of all cases, it covered the remainng third on 
January i 1912, 

In the last few years great attention has been given to the use of auto inocula 
tion ’ as a factor in the treatment of tuberculous disease and to the relation of graduated 
exercises to auto inoculation Much work has also been done on the efficacy of bovme 
tuberculm for the treatment of tuberculosis of human ongin and the efficacy of 
human tuberculin for the treatment of tuberculosis Of bovine ongin Along 
these imes, a notable advance has been made in Germany and in the United 
States toward the saving of calves born of tuberculous cows The pnnciple of the 
method has been stated as follows If a calf is bom of a tuberculous cow and left 
with us mother the calf dies If the calf is moculated with small doses of bovine 
tuberculin the calf will also die But if that calf is taken awav from its mother and 
inoculated with ^rniall doses of human tuberculin the calf will live and will be able to 
rUurn to the herd from which it came 

fsfhoid Fewer —During 1910-12 the house fl> has been marked down as an im 
portant ag:ent m the spread of tv-phoid fever and probably of other infections The 
fi> does not act as an intermediate host of the bacillus typhosus it does not afford sUch 
opportunities to these germs as the Anopheles mosquito affords to the protozoa of 
maiana it simplv conveys the germs on its feet, from infective substances to our food 
A full account of the subject will be found in Dr L 0 Howard’s book 7 he House Fly 
Disease Carrier (Murray, 1912) The use <rf a protective vaccine against t>phoid 
fever is steadily gaimng ground and there is no longer any room to doubt its validity 
We have only to hope that it may be made, by further work, more efficient and more 
lastmg Meanwhile we have reason to be glad of the good results which have already 
been obtained fwo sets of figures come to be noted here th<^ are concerned with the 
Bnlish \rmy m India and with the Army of the United States 

<a) 5 ir W Uliam l^hman m his addf«ss to the Glasgow Medico-Chinirgical Society 
on * Anti t>'phoid InoculatKHi ’ (BrU Med Journ Feb r? 1912), said that for 17 
years prior to loo'f the annual number of admissions had averaged 1406 with an 
average of 353 deaths In 1905 anti typhoid inoculation was introduced as a volun 
tar> measure and while at first not largely utilised, was by 1907 being taken advantage 
of by the troops in increasing numbers Since that date, the admissions from enteric 
bad fafien steady till in 1910 they numbered only 296, with 45 deaths ” Col Firth 
m h«i paper on ' Recent Facts as to Entenc Inoculation «md the Inadence of Enteric 
and Paiatyphind Fevers in India ” {Joum R A MC , Aug 191*) skjs that the Whole 
aenes of indicates ^ that against entenc fever the value of inoculation as now 

‘ ‘=iee Ma^r Cummin s paper on Pnmltlve TAbes and* Tuberculosis with dlacusdon 
Trans Sec Trap Med and Hyg Juae 1912 
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practised is most marked^ and the case in favour of the procedure much strengthwied by 

our expenences dunng igtr ' 

(b) President Taft at a medical banquet givam to bun la Philadelphia, on May 4 
iQti spoke as followb — 

^^e have a division of tS 000 men in Texas and Cahforraa They have been there for 
twQ months living under canvas and in a country soaked with rain and deep with profamty 
provoking mud 6ut so effective have been the regulative and preventive methods adopted 
to reduce sickness that the percentage of sick men is Ifessi than it was in the posts from whi h 
these men were mobilised 5 need not recall the dreadtul record of sickness from t>p1 end 
fever m the camps at Chtekamauga and other camps established dunng the bpamsh '\niencan 
war The percentage- of typhoid cases was so high that it as hard to believe Uf i-o wo 
men there were 20 000 cases with a mortality of 7 per cent Of the volunteer regimei s 
mobilised during the '^'pani h American V^ar 90 per cent became infected with typhoid 
fever withm eight weeks from the date of mobilisation To day two mon hs aftet 
ilisation with the modern health regulations and by the use of vaccination against tvpboid 
not one case of typhoid fever has appeared m the entire force except that of one team ter 
who was not vaccinated 

^ few weeks later mlhe autumn of iqii an Army Order was issued that the protective 
treatment against tvphoid fever was to be made compulsory m the United States Armv 
on all officers and men under 4^ years of age excluding of course those who had al 
ready suffered from the fever The total number of men to receive the treatment w vs 
76 000 

In 191 it was stated that a similar measure was to be adopted m the United States 
Navy (^e Mtd Joitrn Feb 3 1912) See also on this point, Dr Ford a paper on 
The present status of the anii typhoid campaign in Germans {Johns Bopkins Hasp 
BiiUetm Sept 10121 and Dr Vincents resultu with anti tvphoid inoculation in 
Morocco {BfU Med Jowrn Jan 6 1912) 

Much attention has lately been given to the important subject of carriers of typhoid 
and paratvphoid fever See inter alia Dr Bain bridge s paper with discussion on 
The Etiologv and Epidemiology of Paratyphoid hever and Food poisoning 
iProc Ro^ Soc Med Feb ioii)andI>r Hamers paper with discussion on Typhoid 
Carriers and Contact Infection {ibtd \prl iqii) The whole subject has been 
review ed m an authoritative volume by Dr Ledingham and Dr Arkwright of the Eislcr 
Institute 7 he Carnet Problem in Infectious Diseases ( Arnold London 1912) 

This quts ion of earners came into public notice m 1910 over an outbreak of illness 
in Wrexham which affected lo*? persons with 5 deaths The cases presented signs cf 
paraly phoid infection and the epidemic was associated with the eating of pork pies trom 
a certain bakery The bakrfiouse was sanitary the meat was wholesome the pies had 
tasted all right and no chemical poison was found m them But paratyphoid batilU 
were found in 1 hem and m blood from the heart of one of the fatal cases ^ and m several 
cases after recovery a blood test gave evidence that they had suffered from paratyphoid 
mfection One of the staff at the bakery apparently in perfect health was found to be 
a earner of paratyphoid bacilli identical m type with those found m the pies and m the 
blood from the fatal case The opinion of the experts was that this outbreak of 
food<ff)OisonTng " was a genuine epidemic ot paratyphoid tever due to infection with 
‘ paratyphoid B bacilli,' and that the probability was practically conclusive ’ that 
the carrier was the source of the mfection 

The existence of typhoid carriers » a sure fact but opinions differ as to the measure 
of danger of infection from them Br Theodore Thomson in his address on The 
Entenc fever CarrKrs " {Proc Rov Soc Med "Nov 1910) estimates that 3 per cent of 
typbmd cases continue, after recovery to be chrome earners and he thinks the 
estimate would be higher if more general use were made of bacteriological examination 
of the excreta after recovery from the disease On a few occasions evidence has been 
brought forward as to typhoid earners which mav without offence be called sen'iational 
‘ The most noteworthy example says Dr Theodore Thoimon ' is that oi the Folke 

1 It la to be noted as a sign of the virulence of the nrfection, that this fatal case seems to 
have ixifet^ted three persons attending on her one of whom died 
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stone cowman There is every reason to believe that to thia roan might be attributed 
64 per cent of the cases of enteric fever that occurred in Folkestone during the period 
the total number cases during this time was 22a ’ A similar case in 
New York was that of Typhoid Mary * to whom many cases of typhoid were traced 
^ was compelled therefore to submit to a very long period of iscdation But the 
authorities are not agr^d that every typhoid earner is dangerous to the community 
and much may be gained by enforcing strict rules of personal cleanhness, and by prevent 
mg any handling of other people’s food It seems not ur^robable, dso, that proper 
treatment mav make the typhonl earner a safe member of society 

I acetne Therapy — Two recent contributions, of speaal interest to the literature of 
vaccine therapy , are (1) “ Vaceme therapy its Administration \ alue and Limitations ’ 
Proc Roy Soc Med , October 1910 Speaal Supplement, (^) Report of the Inoculation 
Department St Mary’s Hc^ital Paddington, 1913 

\m<mg recent extensions of this method of treatment we have to note Gabntschew 
sky s streptococcus \accine as a protective against scarlet fever (see Boston Med & 
Surg Jovm Feb 34 rpio) This method was used m several Russian towns and 
villages dunng outbredts of the fevw, and the results appear to be verv good Thus of 

persons vaconated once 8 subsequently had the fever of 106 vaccinated 
twice, and of 149 ‘ vaccinated ’ thnee none had it In \ lUages without this protective 
treatment, 16 per cent of the children had the fever in villages with the treatment i 4 
per cent 

For the cure of certain infective diseases vaccine-therapy has by this time won 
general reo^ition as a safe and effiaent method and in some Urge groups of cases as 
one of the best of all methods eg m many cases of streptococcic or staph vkicoctic 
infection of the skm Good results have also been obtained with a v acane treatment in 
cases of pneumonia and of typhoid feva- (Reference has aJreadv been made to tuber 
culm, which is a vaceme ) Good re^ilts are reported (Ziegler Brii Med Journ Nov 
13 1909) frmii a vaccinef-treatment m a case of chronic glanders In ca»es of ha\ fev er 
beneht has been gamed by what may be called a vaccine treatment with pollen extract 
given some time before the hay seastm The advantages of vaceme- therapy with its 
autogenous v accuses over aero-therapy are obvious but till science is able U> give us a 
vaccine treatment for diphtheria and epidemic maungitis we must be content to be 
thankful for the »&nim treatment of these infections. 

Conclusion , — Finally a few points of speaal interest to the medical profession m 
Great Bntam may be noted 

The final Report of the Bntisfa Royal Commission on \ ivisection issued on March 
12 1912, was the result of five and a half years of enquiry Happily it is unanimous 
there^re rracrvation niemOTanda but there is no minority repOTt 1 he Commis- 
sioners are oU agreed that experiments upon animals adequately safeguarded by law, 
faithfully admmislered Jtre roomily justifiable and jdiould not be prohibited by legisla 
tion ’ They recommcaid oertam additional safeguards which come witbm the power 
of the Home Office, and do not require the intervention of Parliament Thev are all 
agreed that by cj^enments on animals Valuable knowledge has been acquired m re 
gard to physiological processes and the causation of disease and useful methods fcH" the 
prevention, curt and treatment of certain diseases have resulted Of certain state 
meats made to them by anti-viviscaion witnesses they say ‘ After careful con 
sideration of the ^diove cases we have come to the conclu^n that the witnesses have 
eiiher niaiapprebeaded or maccuratriy desenbed the facts trf the expennients 
So fax as we can jud^ we bcheve that holders of licences and certificates with rare 
ezccfitions, have endeavoured with ioyaky and good faith to conform to the provtsums 
of the law ’ And they give an emphatic warning to the public — 

Vre desire further to etate that the harrownw de^nption* and illustrations of operation* 
indicted on animals which are freely arculatedby post advertisement or otherwise ate m 
many cases cadculafcd fo mislead the public so far as they that the animals in 

queetum were ntrt under an anaesthetic. To represent that animals subjected to exper 
imems in this country are wantonly toituml would in mir opinion be abwwluwly false 
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DENTISTRY 

In the Hosi^ital world m England One of the most important events of late years has 
been the removal of King s College Hospital to a site ai the neighbourhood irf Demnark 
Hill The new buildings were alnrost complete m November jpi 2 afid the Hospital was 
expected to be in full working-order by the beginmng of the winter session October 
1013 ^\estmmster Hospital likewise is preparing to move 

The International Medical Congress meets in London in August 1913 under the 
Presidency of Sir Thomas Barlow (Stephen Paget ) 


0EimsTRy‘ 

The progress of dentistry during recent years has been characterised h> marked 
advance in the technical procedures of its several departments and a corresponding 
development of its underijmg scientific principles Hie stimulus towards scientific 
investigation furnished by the publication of the results of Miller s studies of the 
nature and causation of dental canes during the latter decades of the past century 
has not only produced a large number of workers in related fields of research but has 
created an appreciative interest m scientific investigation throughout the dental pro 
fession so that the factor of empinasm so evident m eariier dental methods is b«ng 
rapidly ehminated and replaced bv a more rational and scientific practice 

An extensive study has been made of the problem of dental canes not only as 
related to the individual but m its broader aspects as a pubhc health question Care 
fully gathered statistics in all ciMlised countries point definitely to certain conclusions 
First that tooth decay is practically a universal disease among civilised peoples Sec 
ond that between 92 and 95% of people m all nations are more or less subject to it 
Third that it is essentiall> a disease of youth and adolescence Fourth that m the life 
cycle of the individual there appear to be well marked penods of immunity and sus 
eeptibilitv Fifth that there appears to be a relation between the food habit of the 
individual and susceptibility Sixth not only statistics but experimental observation 
have demonstrated that decay of the teeth its concomitant mouth conditions and its 
direct pathological results are the cause of a degree of physical and mental deficiency 
in school children which apart from humanitarian considerations involves an economic 
fat tor of the highest importance Dental disabilities are a cause of lowered physical 
and mental efficiency m children of school age, thus depreciating the value of the most 
important asset of the state in its future citizen^ and purely from a pecuniary point 
of View It can be shown that it costs much less to remove this preventable cause of 
incfticiencv and mental backwardness m school children than it does to contmue them 
in school for the added time which the dental disabihty entails 

The extent and importance of the problem of dental disease m its relation to puWic 
health and therefore physical and intellectual efficiency is attracting the senotRf'coh 
sideration of sanitarians educators military and naval authorities criminologists 
authorities of eleemosynary institutions and large manufacturing industries generally 
speaking in all countnes The attention of the dental profession has been focussed 
not only upeai the improvement of all of its operations and procedures that have for 
their object the arrest and repair of the ravages wrought by dental disease and the 
devices for restoration of lost dental organs but also on the investigation of the causa 
tion of dental disease and particularly canes with a view to its preventative or pro- 
phylactic treatment Much important work has already been done in connection 
with the fundamental aspects of the subject of dental prc^ylaxis up<m which later a 
scientific scheme of prevention of dental decay can be wrought out mainly in the di 
rection of fso changing the composition of the mouth fluids as to render them unsuitable 
for the localised growth and propagation of the bacterial influences that are the direct 
cause of tooth decay, a change whidi at present is most hopefullv sought m the di 
rection of improved dietetics 

While the underlying pnnciplcs of the preventative treatment of dental ^sease 
present problems of great intricacy these arc the subject of active mvestigat«m, ted 

* See E B viu 30 ti seq 
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eacouu^g ppogress ia being, «ade tawaurc^ fbetr ultimate solution IncidentaJiy the 
pesottECjes of d<;ntal art are toiug barged m aU departments, with a corresponding 
impcoyement m operative and restorative procedures 

Notabie advances have been made in the control of pain in the performance of 
dental operations by the intelligent use of both local and general anaesthesia, so com 
plete a success having been achieved that there is no longer any proper justification 
for the oWigatoury infliction of pain m the performance of an> dental operation The 
scientific study of the physiological action and therapeutic application of the large 
number of local anaesthetic drugs notr and the improved methods of tech 

mque devused for their rational use by numerous mvestigators notably by Prof Guido 
Fisher Prof Hermann Pnaz and others, has made it possible to use them safely for ande« 
tbeusing any predetermined area about the mouth and jaws, while the element of 
danger from toxic effects has been practically eliminated Moreover it is now possible 
to maintain for an indefinite length of time a preliminary or peripheral stage of general 
anaesthesia, in which the sensory nerve terminals art anaesthetized while consciousness 
is in no appreciable degree interfered with or to product a state of analgesia (the 
elumnation. of pain) by carefully graded administration by inhalation of a determinate 
mixture of nitrous oxide and oxvgtn The patient breathes the requisite ampunt 
of mued gases through a specially*contn\ ed inhaler through the nostrils until the analgesic 
state IS produced leaving the mouth unobstructed for the required operation which 
IS performed without sensation of the slightest pain by the patient ytt without dis 
tuibance of general consciousness The administration of the mixed gases for the 
production of the analgesic stage of anaesthesia ina> be continued without danger 
throughout the opieration 

Notable advances have been made m the study of the nervous relations of the 
teeth and thear relations to disturbance of reflex character in other parts of the Ixid)' 
M'in> stubborn and severe neural^as about the head and neck some of the choreas 
of childhood epilepsy, dementia praecox, lesions of the ocular muscles, tic doulourtux 
arrested development of the jaws of the nasal chamber and facial region, have m a 
variety oi msiancei, been found to have their origin in malpositions impeded eruption 
or impaction of certain of the teeth prompt relief of the disorders having follow td 
the removal of the source of their dental origin 

I he group of inflammatory disorders that disaslroudy affect the supporting and 
retentive tissue of the teeth, referred to as gingivitis phagedenic penccmcntitis 
pyorrhea alveolaris, etc or commonly referred to as Rigg s disease have been the 
subject of close and careful study for many years but the application of modern 
methods and the advances made in bactcnoiogical science have done much to clear 
up thpur pathological nature \mong the important results thus attained is the knowl 
edge that the destructive process is not a single disorder with a specific bacterial organ 
ism as Its excUer but a mued infecUon giving rise to a group of inflammatory pro 
cesses baving a vanct> of expressnms, due to differences m the nature of the infecting 
organisms concerned >a their production and to differences as will m the character 
of the tissues which are the scat of the disorder Iwo broadly distinguished classes 
of disqrdm are now recognised as leading to the loss of the teeth b> destructive m 
flammation of their supporting tissues Fust those which are primarily due to the 
accumulation of tsutar of salivary ongin upon the exposed tooth surfaces which 
depoats impinge upon the gum margins about the necks of the teeth act as a mechamcal 
irnunt to the soft tissues thus rendering it susceptible to infection by pus producing 
bncteria, and, second the class of infections of the alveolar tissues which occur m con 
aec^n with a we^ened condition of the body due to mainiUntion in some of its 
as which tbw js a general lowering of resistance to bacterial invasion, 
the gum tissues because of their relatively low resistance being in these cases the select 
eff cnitiy for the thsease-ptoduang germs cornmnnly found m the mouth cavity 
The befher uod^tandiog of the causation of these gingivjid and alveolar inflammations 
has made possible their more rational and therefore their more successful treatment 
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Thoroughness of local treatment by which every vestige of foreign matter adherent 
to the exposed tooth surfaces is completely removed is now recognised as essential to 
the cure of the disorder 

In order to achieve the necessary thoroughness of instrumental deansjng of tooth 
surfaces, great improvement in the number character and adaptation of special m 
struments has followed and the necessity for continued prophylactic treatment both 
by the dentist and the patient is recognised and insisted upon In the more serious 
forms of alveolar disease those compheated with a svstemic or general nutritional 
disorder attention must necessanl> be directed to the correction of the unpaired 
constitutional state and as in such cases the general resistance of the individual to 
bacterial infection of the pus producing variety is usually found to be less than normal, 
much tht rapeutic value has been denved from the administration of properly graded 
doses of autogenous vaccines denved from cultures of the orgamsms taken from the 
pus exudate about the affected teeth The application of serum therap> to the treat 
meut of alveolar pyorrhea must, honever, be made vith intelligent regard to the nature 
of the case if curative effects are to be denved from its use In properly selected cases 
where the selection is based upon a correct diagnosis of the origin and nature of the 
disorder the use of serum therap> has given most satisfactory results 

The re<?tonnie procedure*? of operative dentistr> have been greatly improved in useful 
ness and irtistic quahtv by the dcvelapmertt of the inlay method pf fitlmg Cavities result 
ing from tooth decay and b\ the improvements made in the composition of pUstic filling 
materials which make possible the restoration of Ipst tooth structure by materials so closely 
simulating the texture of the teeth as to render the repair unnoticeable 

The so called mlav may be of metal or of porcelain Gold is the metal u ed almost exclu 
sively when a metallic inlay is to be constructed The procedure is the invention of W H 
Taggart of Chicago and consists essentially of making a stopper of specially prepared wax 
to fit the prewou^y cleaned and shaped cavity in the tooth m all respects of the same form 
as It is desired that the finished inlay shall assume The wax model of the inlay is then with 
drawn from the tooth cav ity and embedded m a mixture of clay and plaster of Pans contained 
in a small ring like fla k so arranged that a gatewav reaching from a concavitv formed m the 
fret upper surface of the investing mass shall communicate with the waX form embedded 
in the centre of the flask so as to permit the passage of the molten gold to the matrix left m 
the investing mass after the wax model has been removed by heating the apparatus to a 
temperature thit completely dissipates the wax Pure gold fragments are then melted m 
the concavity in the surface of the investment by means of the flame erf a Compound blast 
lamp burning a mixture of nitrous oxide and illuminating gas At the moment of fusion of 
the gold the cover of the flask is forced down upon it by means of a lever which simultaneous 
Iv opi ns a valve admitting nitrous oxide gas under about 40 lb ^essure to the surface of the 
melted gold forcing it into the finest intricacies of the mold. The cast filling thus made is 
cut free from the casting ffead or sprue and its outer surface is finished with a fine pohsh it 
13 then cemented to place in the tooth cavity with a suitable fine grained cement The cast 
metaltie mlav while not umversally applicable in all classes of cavities especially where the 
color of gold would be objectionable on aesthetic grounds has however a large usefulness in 
restoration of molar teeth weakened by extensive canes and where great strength of matenal 
Is required to withstand the stress of mastication The porcelain inlay has its special applica^ 
tion to the filling of cavities in exposed positions m the front teeth where the insertion pf 
gold restorations would be unsightly The porcelain inlay is made bv first forimng a matrix 
in platinum foil of extreme thinness ( 001 of an inch) by burnishing the foil into contact with 
the cavity walls and then filbng the matrix thus made with porcelain paste and fusing it to 
homogeneous, mas Any tint or texture may be thus produced enabling the skilful operator 
to imitate perfectly the texture and color of the tooth into which the inlay is to be inserted 

While fillings of gold foil have for all time demonstrated their fitillty and trustworthiness 
in the saving of carrous teeth gold has nevmtheless distinct disadvantages for the purpose 
the recognition of which has constantly stimulated the search for an acceptable substitute 
that would possess its valuable tooth saving qualities without its objectionable feature of 
color high thermal and electnc conductivity and the difficulties of its manipulation A 
number of pUstic substances the amalgams various cements afid g;utta percha have been 
in u* 4 e for years but each has been defective m certain qualities find though used in lai^e 
quantity they have nevertheless had but a limited rtioge of usefulness Recently consider 
able advance has been made in connection with the plastic filling matenais by the introduc 
tion of so-called silicate or sihcated cements combinations of calcium and xme phosphate 
with sihea which give promise of a decidedly nearer approach toward the long sought ideal 
plastic fiRmg matenak The pecuUarfy desirable feature of tAe sihcated cements is th^ 
trafialucency which closely simulates that of tooth structure m apfiearance and tbew 
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rewtanoe to the divest action of the buccal guids. The exten«ve use now made of the m 
ky methods and the improvements in tooth fillme cements has had a marked effect m roduc 
Ing the use of gold foil as a filling material and while accurate figures arc wanting it is prob 
aUy a safe conjecture that the average number of gold fillings done w to-day not over 50 V 
of Me average aiiinber p^ormed ten )«aes The change represents the ehniination of a 

krge amount of operative dmeomfort both to the patient and to the dentist 

The significant feature which marks the more recent advance in prosthetic dtntistiy is the 
broader recognition of the fact that its ideal is not so much that of a mechanic art as it 15 that 
of a restorative art related to vital activities This feature is particularly noticeable in con 
nection with the construction of artificial tooth crowns and crown and bridge work Abun 
dant evideiice has accumulated to show that badly constructed mechanisms of this character 
are a fruitful source of disease action in the living tissues with which they arc related Rec 
ognition of this fact has led to the more rational designing construction and application of 
these iwosthetic appliances, so that the intelhgent and shUed operator is now able to make 
these restorations so that they are not only nt^e from <il8eat^e producing defects but com 
pletely and satisfactorily fulfil their purpose as r^torers of impaired masticatory function 
A marked advance may also be noted in tht artistic reproduction of lost dentures a result 
attained by the ^stematic study of the principles of physiognomy and the factors entering 
into the harmomous balancing of the several expressional features of the countenance of 
which the dental apparatus con^itutes a moM: im^rtant part 

The importance of ctuxect alignment and of normal occlusion of the teeth is not only gen 
erall> recognised but is claiming the attention of a large body of specialists who devote 
their time and energies exclusively to that important department of dentistry Apart 
altogether from the question of unsightliness investigation has shown that malposition and 
malocclusion of the teeth interfere seriously with the efficiency of the masticating mechanism 
they interfere with bodily health by preventing oral cleanliness by inducing mouth breath 
mg by preventing proper oxygenation of the blood bv causing nose and throat troubles and 
by inducing A vanetj of nervous and nutntiye disorders The demand is now justified thit 
malpositions of the teeth shall be correoted on hy gicnic grounds for the bamc. or even stronger 
reasons that apply to the correction of visual deists 

I>entistrv has altogether passed beyond the stage where tt may be properly regarded as 
an art of handicraft The mouth and its contained organs and tissues not only present for 
stud) and treatment a variety of disease conditions all of which are important in thcnivclvcs 
and not a few of which are a stnous menace to health and even hfc itself but Iiccau^c of 
their dose nutritive vascular and nervous relations with the rest of the body frequently 
contain the firet indications of ill health and general disease and enable it to be diagnosed 
in an unmistakable way Because of these vital relationships the education of the modem 
dentist inetudiM the study of aU the fundamental medieal sciences that form the basis of the 
science of healing, and the training now required of the student corresponds in plan to that 
required of the medical speciahst (Ldward C Kiaa ) 
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Vahr —The distinctive school and system of roedicme to which j;his name has been given 
has become so prominent in recent years that an authoritative statement of its prmnpUb 
and claims appears desirable This is contnbuted m the following article by a leading ^meri 
can osteopathia — Ed 

Osteopathy passed its thirty eighth birthday in June iqtt It is the science of the 
prevention and treatment of diseases of the human body based upon the recognition 
of the human body as a vital mechanism a living machine, which given wholesome 
physical and mental environment good food, projier exercise pure dir and pure water 
will be healthy, will function properly, so long as ail the cells and parts of that 
vital mechanism are in normal adjustment Osteopathy teaches that structural 
derangement of the body is the predispositig cause of d^easc Faulty mechanism 
causes functional pervergaon of the vascuW and jotrvous systems wtakenuig the powers 
of restttance of the body , produemg cong^tion cither general or local thus making the 
body subject to climatic changes, unhygienic and unsanitary surroundings, and a 
hospitable medium for the invasion and propagation of germs 

Pr Still the {ounder of oetenpathy, says A disturb^ artery marks the beginning 
to an hour and rmnute when disease begins to sow its seeds of destruction in the human 
bo^ The mic of the artery must be absolute, universal and unobstructed or disease 
wiH fee the result * Osteopathy teaches that a cure is induced and effected by the 
ctmrecuon <rf these dentagements, Uius pemiitting a free exercise of the auto fwotective 
and itt^pentive pov&» of the mechanism itself It rerxig&ises the mechanical, rather 
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than the chemical as a pnroary factor m etiology Integrity of mechanical stmetme 
determines the fullness the completeness of function If a machine is complete m its 
structure, and the structural relation of all its parts is perfect, it performs Its fmiction 
m a perfect manner if however it is not plumb if some of its parts are not properly 
adjusted it wiU not function properly, it wiU not perform its proper work as a mai^ne 
So it IS with the human body If the structural ndations of the vanous cells tissues, 
and parts of this vital mechanism are in perfect harmony and if there he an unohstruct 
ed supply of blood lymph and nerve lo all these cells and tissues then the purposes 
for which these cells, tissues and parts are designed will be earned out i e function 
will be normal, but if the structure be perverted in anv manner then the tunction must 
also be perverted This structural perversion is the basic cause of functional dis 
turbance or disease— a distinctive and fundamental principle of osteopathy 

Centuries c 4 d is the idea that man is a machine and that his operations are de 
pendent upon mechanical laws but to Dr A T Still the founder of osteopathy is 
due the honour of recognising the umt> of the body and the law that any derangement 
of Its structure is followed b\ disordered function or disease and that the vital mechan 
ism through a force inherent m protoplasm pot,sesses the auto protects e power 
to restore the normal function without chemical electrical or any other artificial stimu 
lation ds soon as complete alignment and adjustment have been made 

These derangements of the body are technicaUv known as lesions \ lesion 
is defined as anv structural perversion which by pressure (or irritation) produces 
or maintains functional perversion All the tissues of the body are subject to such 
perversions They are produced by both external and internal forces Those of the 
former variety are the result of roechamcal violence such as falls blows strains, ill 
fitting clothing and the like and temperature changes Those of the internal variety 
result from postural influences abuse of function and nutntional disturbances W ben 
the body is closely studied the wonder is not that lesions are produced and that some 
persist but that when the strains exposures and abuses to which the mechanism is 
subjected are considered there are not more produced 

One of the gross very frequent and more palpable and eaaly distinguishable 
lesions IS that of the sacro-iliac articulation It is very productive of functional per 
versions of the sciatic nerve pelvic viscera and tlw body equilibrium Prior to Dr 
Stills founding of osteopathy in 1874, anatomists described thn> as an immovable 
joint Ever since then he has recogmsed and anrected this lesion It was among 
his very first citations and teachings as an example of the osteopathic lesion Only 
withm the last decade has it been recognised by other schools of medical practice 
I he more frequent and consequently the more important lesions are those of the 
l)ony muscular and ligamentous tissues Owing to their mtimate mechamcal relation 
with the nervous and vascular systems these tissues along the area of the spinal column 
are the ones most subject to lesions Climcal expenence also proves that a very large 
majority of lesions are found m the region of the spine H«ice the importance of 
maintaining the integrity of the spinal area both as a prophylactic and a curative 
measure As contnbutive factors in the etiology of disease osteopathy recognises 
cUmate germs abuse of function unhygienic and unsanitary surroundings, etc 
Osteopathic diagnosis means but one thing find the causf Its diagnosis includes 
the complete examination of the entire body and its excretions Symptoms are noted 
and all chemical microscopic, hygienic sanitary and other findings are studied to 
aid m determinmg the existing condition of tissue, viscera and function Of supreme 
importance however is the physical examination to discover existing lesions. In this 
respect osteopathy stands atone among schools of medK:me 

Osteopathic therapeutics has to do with but one thing, the removal oi the cause 
To attain that end it may require the cmptoymeiit of one or more erf many means 
It may and usually does consist of the specific adjustment of the lesion the structural 
perversion which frees tlw remedial antitoxic and auto protective resources of Uic 
organism itself, and permits its maximum exlubitHm of physioJo^cal recuperative ami 
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repiimrve farocesses, or it may consist of correcting hygienic, dieteuc en'wromental 
and psychic conditions or surgery foar fractures lacerations abnormal growths, or 
organs so diseased as to be dangerous to Me or it may be antidotes for poiMins and 
Other dangerous sub'itcinces phyaoIogK^ly exteaneous to the body In Osteopathic 
therapeutics the fundamental pnnciple is Find the lesion, repair it and let it alone ” 
Some confusion has arisen m the minds of those unfamiliar with osteopathic practice 
as to the exact meaning of osteopathic treatment It consists «>lely of specific physical 
correction of structural nvaiadjustments or lesmns This is done by manual ad 
adjustment of the particular tissues involv ed in the lesion, and no others This corrective 
work is of the highest technical order and presupposes an absolute knowledge of the 
tissues involved and their mechamcal relations Collectively and <me with another 
Some h^ve confused it with massage For this confusion there is no justification 
Tht pnnaples of osteopathy are as differtot from those of massage as the pnnciples 
of suiger) are different troin tho^eof massage \or does it mean simply bonesettmg 
C orrection ot bony lesions is a part of the treatment and is a large and very important 
part But o-^teopathi is broader than that Whatever the cause Obteopathv tnes 
to remove it If abust of function is a contnbutive factor that must be corrected 
If there are unsamtarj surroundings ihev must be removed etc 

O'-teopathic prevention or prophvlaxiscompnses svstemic examination for recipient 
lesions and their correction before function becomes disordered individual hy^ene 
and right living public education in the correct use of the body to avoid structural 
injury and in sanitation and all conditions conducive to favorable environment of 
hie It is a complete system of the heabng art 

OsteojVaihj teaches the self sufiiaencv of the normal vital mechanism In other 
than normal conditions this pnnciple powerfully manifests itself the hvpertrc^hy 
of the heart muscle m valvoilar msufficiencv the healing of a wound the recovery of 
the buiiv tmm light attack disease without any treatment afe all instances of the 
self sufiicicncv of the bodv to repair pathoU^ical conditions traumatic and otherwise 
Evtrv heiWd wound everv hunch hack every particle of cicatncial tissue every ad 
he>ton IS hut a mute witness of the self sufficiency of the mechanism of the efforts 
of nature to heal disease and they bear further witness that it was only due to the 
severe and persistent impairment of the mechanism of the body that complete repair 
was not effected The more mtensivc the study of the minute mechanics and func 
tionmg of the IxkIv the clcsarer becomes the law of its self suflicicncy 

The discov erv of opsonins and antibodies and their effic tcv together with that of 
the thyroid and other glandular preparations is a mark of gradual recognition and 
acknowledgment of the self sufficiency of the body, when normalised and mechanically 
stimulated to the maximum exhibition of its r^iarative and auto protective processes 
One of the nnsaons of osteopathy is so to nonaabse and stimulate the vital mechanism 
that It will manufacturt in all necessary abundance its normal supporting and pro- 
tecting chemical compounds absolutely pure and sterile 

The discoverer of the pnnciples of osteopathy, Or Andrew Taylor Still, of Kirks 
viUe, Mo was bom August 6 1827 He was a practising allopathic physiaan at the be 
ginning of the Amencan C ml War He served as an officer dunng that struggle, but 
at the close of the war returned to his home in the lemtory of Kansas and resumed 
the fwactice of his profession He had served as a member eff the territorial legis 
lalure m 1857-58 Being blest with an insatiably inquisitive mind an indomitable 
spint of perseverance and independent thought, he accepted no statement as true 
inthout its pioofs Gradually confidence in the efficacy of drugs as a means of 
be^ng weakened and his faith in the mherent curative power of the body strengthened, 
uadt Jqdi! 1874 when be pubiicfy announced that he would bened’ortb discard the 
use of dpttgB OA a curative mcasute, and would dedicate the remainder of his hie to 
anhng natund ifl the alleviation of disease by tl» mechamcal readjurtment of the d»- 
ordtted body "The immediate result was loss of bit entire practice, irnd the es^ 
trangement 0' ^Twnda and relatives For years he pursued his ihosen path alone, 
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but gradually the results began to count Success beg it success Patients came from 
afar and the practice of osteopathy became known throughout the land 

Could he impart his knowledge his power to others, was the question asked b> all 
The answer was the opening of the ‘ American School of Osteopathy m the autumn 
of 1892 There are now over fi\e thousand graduate practitioners of osteopath>, 
locate d m the United States, Canada British l^es France Germany^, Mexico Japan, 
India Italy Sweden, Argentina South \fnca, Cuba Porto RicO and Hawaii The 
following eight colleges m the United States are devoted to the teaching of its pnnci- 
ples —The American School of Osteopathy Kirksville Mo The Philadelphia CoUege 
of Osteopathy, Philadelphia, The Still College of Osteopathy Des Moines la The 
Pacific College of Osteopathy, and The Los Angeles College of Osteopathy Los Angeles 
Cal The Littlejohn College of Osteopathy, Chicago ill The Central CoUege of 
Osteopathj Kansas Cit> Mo , and The Massachusetts College of Ohteopath'v 
Boston All these colleges are recognised by the American Osteopathic A sociation 
The student enrolment is second only to that of the allopathic coUeges The cur 
ncula of the osteopathic coUeges embrace all the subjects taught m the other medical 
schools except matena medica Osteopath\ is recognised and regulated b\ law in 
forty states of the United States The other states through court decisions or ex 
emptions in the laws make its practice legal There is an Osteopathic Association 
m everj state of the Union a national organisation the American Osteopathic Associ 
ation associations m the provinces of Canada and also a British Osteopathic Associ 
ation Ten or twelve magazines and periodicals are published by the profession 
notably the Journal of the Amertcan Osteopathic Associaltoji Journal of Ost€opath\ 
Oskopatkic Physician Osteopathic Health Osicopathc Herald Osteopathy B (sitrn 
Osteopath and Bulletin 

Much excellent experimental research is being done b\ members of the profession 
under the direction of the \ T StiU Research Institute located at Chicago The work 
18 chiefl> along the line of osteopathic fundamentals and similar subjects such as 
the production of lesions the study of perverted function and pathological conditions 
resulting therefrom the correction of the produced lesions and the studv of the results 
following that These expenmen ts through clinical observations and post mortem 
dissections on vanous animals have demonstrated among other thin^ that when a 
spinal lesion is produced pathological changes in the tissues of the vanous viscera 
involved result for example in that of the stomach kidnej liver intestines pan 
creas and that abnormal functioning of these viscera also results such as diarrhea 
constipation gljcosuna increased susceptibilit> to infection etc Further the 
expenments have demonstrated that the correction of the produced lesion is followed by 
a return to normal functiomng The produced lesions also show profound pathological 
changes in the vascular mechanism of the posterior ganglion the cells of the grey 
matter of the cord and the s> mpathetic ganglia all of w hich affected their functioning 

Experiments have also been made to determine the effect of osteopathic treatment 
upon the opsomc index showing that the increase varied from 6 6 to 21 7 percent, and 
that this increase began at once and continued from three to five hours The expen 
ments were followed by no untoward results 

The clinical use of radiography m practice has demonstrated the existence of bony 
lesions prior to osteopathic treatment for their correction and then their non existence 
following such correction 
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SECTION III ART AND LITERATURE 
English Literature* 

In literature as m politics ajid arms the tendenej m all old civilizations is to repose 
an undue faith in the achievenients of ancestors and to harp with an uncritical aaent 
upon the great EUzabethans aaid great Victonaas Disceratnent of the neAi elements 
in Lngbsii mnagmative literature is coniined to a narrowing circle of organs of opinion 
There is nothing more difficult at the present than for the ^eat mass of readers to 
diswver ^hat competent judges consider to he the really vital hterature of our time 
Fortunately there are still sonuj book advocates wbo^ love of literature prevents 
th«.m praisiog an>thmg they know to be bad It is by the diligent pursuit of these 
alone that the booiUo>er may learn to discover the new corn in ear 

To this hi^ier cnticism in Great Bntain the weekly Literary Supplement of the 
London I imes has in the course of its tea jears of existence established itself as on the 
whole the surest guide A file of the Supplement ' supplies a corpus of English criti 
usm without a rival in anv contemporarv literature and of this periodical aloiit among 
Its literary nvals today it may be said with certainty vires ccqutnt cundo loung as it 
IS the Literary Supplement is a veteran among those very few English organs which 
make any claim to stimulate culti> ated opinion by means of new ideas and v ivid w nt mg 
eg The Nation, The New Age (1908) The English Review (1909) The Round Table 
(igio) The E\eVltiness (1911) The \erw \\ Uness (191a) Increasingly difficult to 
please the journal readers of today are correspondingly fatigued no less by the literary 
barrermess and denudation of ideas of the older journals perpetually masticating the 
dogmas of a dowdy age than b\ their newborn reticence in domestic cnticism and their 
lack of tonic quality in matters of national concern 

BeUes Letires — The tendencies ui Fngland durmg the past two or three years 
have not been at all dearly marked There has been no severance m continuity— the 
general aspect of the r:q^es on the stream has nevertheless mscnsibly changed 

The Insh movement has found certainly no authorised exponent but a chronicler 
of caadktur with a gift of revelation that almost if not quite amounts to genius in Mr 
George Moore ® His two incontinently commumcative volumes Hail and Farewell 
eshilnt a movement which among all the doublings and turnings of the human baric 
quinade is perhaps the most inti resting of the present day klr \\ B \eats^ who 
inspired by his Egena Lady Gregory was believed to incarnate the Insh movement 
in Mr Moore s pages takes on the semblance of a corvine prophet, seriously immersed 
m poetical rncantaiions over a caldron from which genuine poetic wreaths are dispersed 
from Ireland, and a nval protagonist to the raovemcmt has been found in J MUlmgton 
bynge (1871-1909) the dramatist of Shadows of the Glen, Riders to the Sea and The Play 
bo\ of ike Western H arid whose Poems and Translations (n»sued in 1910) exhibit a quality 
of vmd energy and U/e comparable to that of \ I Housman’s Shropshire Lad The 
best of his poems as of his prose connect u ith the peasant life of the Aran Islands Reality 
and joy are at their highest m ‘ Beg Innish,' but some of the ballads have rarely been 
surpassed since ballad making became an anachronism Vivid personal record local 
patnotism the homing mstinct, folk sentiment, the desolation of wild glen and nmun 
lam earth, and the spume of mist and ram m the mild island climate breathe through 
these poetic emanations — The Shadowy Haters of Yeats, The H dd Earth of Radraic 
Colum the di^ct poems of Moira O NmU the Detrdre poems of Yeats, Synge, Herbert 

* See B 5 IX 607 et seq 

* It has yet to be seen wliether the newly cooeututed Academic Committee brou^t into 
belly MI 1910-11 m connection with the renrgamsatian of the Royal ^lety of Literature 
(previoudy a body of no particular Importance) will establish fts influence as a enticai 
authoi^y It began boldly by awarding m 1911 to Mr W Dela Mare and in 1912 to Mr 
John Mascfii^ the first two annua) pnzes of £ioo (founded by the Pnneesse de Pohgnac) 
for the best onginal work <rf the previous year 

*B 1853 see£ B xvm, 808 *B 1865 set £ B xxvm 909 
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Treach (b 1865) and A E (George W Russell) a mystical poet and patnot who is 
in a sense the hero of George Moore s 'nonderful impressiomst portrait group. 

\ remarkable feature of much of this verse is that althou^ wntten in Engh^ it 
derives its inspiration from Gaelic themes and often reproduces the dialect of speakers 
who have retained the expiring hahit of thinking in Gaelic The whole movement fits 
in with a latent conviction, parallel to that of the Ossiamc and Chatterton penod 
initialed by Gray that vital poetry must be sought among the soilitary places and 
primitiv e folk of the earth that legendary lore must be re explored and romance redeemed 
from old crones at the spinning wheel or a remote provincial peasantry crooning over 
old world poetry bv a peat fire The poetic idiom of England it was held shoued 
signs of being exhausted New fountains were in request which might peradventure 
be discovered m old Irish Literature was sick of the pohshed speech of the academies 
and needed refreshment to be sought m a renewed contact with mother earth nature 
primitive people and prehistoric fragments like those exhumed b> Irish mediaevalists 
such as Dr Kuno Mover Mr George Moore commits himself to the movement with 
the ardour of an agnostic realist turned Catbohe neophv te and chronicles his sensations 
in the confessions of a literary Rousseau m whose regenerate conception \rt and Nature 
have become mysticall> reconciled — onlv to be confronted in the end with a terrible 
dilemma Ireland stood revealed as the proper cradle for this rebirth of letters but 
Ireland was Catholic in the modern narrow post Tndentine sense and Catholic dogma 
was antipathetic to literature Cathohe Ireland must be regarded as stony ground 
Meanwhile the poetic sod of England has exhibited an unexpected nchness. The 
daring of Synge in delineating the live human soul has been at least equalled b> Mr 
John Maseheld (author of that intense drama of \on) whose strangely imaginative yet 
realistic poems contributed to the Enghih Renew have renewed the faith of the most 
sceptical m the compelimg fxjw er of poetry Putting aside the folk song chant v or lync 
in which his earlier experiments at verse were mostly made Mr Masefield (b 1873) has 
aslomshtd every one by the powerful thrust of his narrative a narrative -thrown m 
the unhkely medium of the old eighteenth centurv rhyming heroic to which he has lent 
a vitality wholly unexpected m poems such as The Everlasting Mercy ^ The 'ftidow 
m the B> Street and Dauber In lyric spontaneity and charm again these last 
\ears have found nothing to surpass the bird like lyncs of Mr H Davies ‘ the super 
tramp unless it be m the delicate ^ntish and faerie songs and poems of Mr Walter 
Dtla Mare (b 1873) His intonation m his Songs of Childhood and The Listeners and 
other Potms has a bitter sweet of this wnters unaccountable own hauntmg and 
strangely original but the mould is essentially of folk ongin. The workings of his 
fancy are to be seen in their richest luxuriance in the smg’ilar and delightful fantasy 
known as 1 he Mullah Mulgars in which are embedded some perfect little nuggets 
of enchanted verse Kathanne Tynan and Lascelles \bercrombic have increased their 
poetic reputations m JVew Poems and Emblems of Loie Sidney Royse Lysaght 
has given a fine Jean Christophe ’ type of poem in Horizons and Landmarks, chsocacter 
ised bv real beauty of retrospective pictunng Maurice Banng (b 18/4) the clever 
parodist has produced some pensive Colhiied Poems French perhaps in their mspiration 
but of sintenty and beauty Mr Sturge Moore has not quite ^sustained ins claim to a 
massive simplicity in A Sicilian Id dl PO€t emerges from the Fifty Poems of John 
hreeman The grave satirist and studious social reformer John Galsworthy (b 1867) 
though having established himself as novelist {The Man of Property 1906 The Ceimtry 
House njoy, Fraternity 1909), he has concentrated his best attention lately on the 
drama {The Silver Box 1906 Strife iqoo JuAice 1910), has also aspired to lync 
honours and has written one or two stanzas of rare beauty, aimost lost it is true m 
paihd speculations to gladden the heart of the anthologist Mr Henry Newbolt ^ 
in Songs of Memory and Hope and Mr 'Mfred Noyes (b 18S0) in his Collected Poems 
have on the whole well sustained thetr positions as foremost among wnters of ballads 
and of patriotic heroic, occasional and rhetorical verse Mr Hilaire Belloc (b 1870) 

1 B 1862 set £ S XU 463 
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fiQed by abletbsapks mmI st events oC pore literature tmeh as JSdwurd Hiomas <on Ht^rn 
Swinbome and Borrow), Artfear Ranabtoe <oa E A Poe) and Darrell Figgis Systematic 
atitidam of the motived, scientific sc^^ not made very much beadwA> thougdi 
wodts of erudition, enthusiasm and co-orditiatcd speculation have been completed bj 
Prof W J CourtHopc‘ ( H$sU>ry of En^tsk Poetry) and Prof George Samtsbury* f Eiil 
Itsh Prosody and Prose Rkvtkiri) Prof CBiver Elton (b i®6i) has achieved a book of 
arduous cntical chronicling on the English. Literary penod, i , 80-1830, and Sir Sidney 
Lee* has successfully cimtmued his research^ mto the cross currents of French and 
English literature in his book on Bt^^nd ^lnd the French Renatssance Prof Sir alter 
Raleigh in his t'wo short studies on Johnson and Halifax has confirmed his unique 
position as a humorous professor who is at the same time a scholar and a wit Specially 
good work either editonal biographical or commentary has been done on Hemck ( Dt 
lattre), Suckling Thomas Delonej RnsLin, Moms Swift T L Peacock Scott Gold 
smith Boswell Borrow and George Gissmg (TAc Private Life of Hertrv Maitland bv 
Morley Roberts is a pastel of G G ) Some valuable monograph senes have been set 
on foot to chronicle the fluctuating fame of recent reputations (Seeker’s C rtttcal 
Studies Constables Modem Biographies) and some suggestive chapters and papers 
have been contributed to the Cambridge H-isiorv of English Literature which has now 
been brought down to Dr Johnson and to collected papers by the English dssociatton 
ffistors —In history and biography the >ears 1910-12 have seen a good raan> im 
portant works alreadv well under way brought a stage or two nearer completion The 
H<m J Fortescue (b 1850) thus brought his monumental history of the Britt sk 
Armv down to the verge of the Peninsular Wiar in other words to within eight vears 
of Its concluding point and he accompanied it by a volume of hardly less importance 
vmdicating the Statesnten of the Great B at His championship of Portland Ptrct% il 
and Castlere^di which goes far to destrov the ex parte indictment of Tsapier receives 
valuaWe confirmation in the History of the Pentnsular U ar by Prof C W Omin (b 
i86o) whose fourth volume brings the narrative down to Salamanca Sir George Trc 
velyan* completed his History of the Ameruan Revolution in a fourth volume the scene 
of whwh IS laid maml> m the court and capital of England it brings the writer home 
from \menca to the commerce of the contemporaries of lox and North a subject m 
which he has few rivals and certainl> no superiors This list volume takes us back b\ 
a most happy reversion to the author of The Earl\ Hisfon of Charles James Fox Sir 
Georjges faistofically gifted son Mr G M Prevelvan (b 1S76) has added another 
excettent volume to his senes on Ganbaldi — Ney s successor to the proud title bravest 
of the brave ’ His history of Garibaldi and the Making of Italy miv not quite achieve 
the vital interest of the historv of Garibaldi and the Thousand but this is owing to no 
dedension of style but merely to the fact that the subject is inienor in dramatic interest 
Here at any rate there is lit lie justification few the prehistoric lament Lts grands talents 
VftUltsseni rten ne se prf settle pour les remplacer ” Another work of signal historical 
value IS the completion or continuation of Gardiner s Protrdornte by hts old alH Prof 
C H Firth ^ who bnngs the narrative down from 1637 to the death of Cromwell Mr 
Firth writes no less minutely, but interprets historv in a wider sense than his predecessor 
He exhibits some may complain a certain lack of temperament but his two volumes 
ant worthy m every way an historical erudition and equipment second to that of no 
hvtiig historian Since death has removed the four -Icademic historians Sore! \ andal 
Houssaye and Monod and the great Philadelphian H C Lea it may be doubted whether 
any universities are so haj^ily provided in this respect as are Oxford and Cambridge 
Pursumg his former Byzantine exfi^orat ions Prof J B Bur/ of Cambridge has produced 
his History of the Pastern Empire from Irene to Basil I a work of absolutely the highest 
raoh both as regards research and presentatfon Another Oxford historian in the very 
front rank^ Mr Herbert Fisher (b 1865) not conteakwith an able edition of his kinsman 

* B 1842 see E B vn 327 1 B 1838 see E B xtvh 255 
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F H MaitlAttd’s Psdsttutaou^ Papers and Studies, baa jds<> pftxitic^ a t^aJaaMe Ht6fto- 
graph on Dmocracy i% Ettrope and a priceless little memoir tfee great N<ipdiemt The 
editor of the Reomo, Dr R Lane Poole (b 1837) has produced a work of 

much erudition m his History of the Exchequer in the twelfth century A solid crown 
has been added to the senes of Somewhat unequal posthumous studies by Lord ^cton 
b> the issue of the Lectures on the French Retalnkon The Esprit ftondeur m contem 
porary history is well represented in Mr Wilfrid Scawen Blunt uncompromising Secret 
History of the English Occupatton of Egypt Two succis d eshme in historical biograpl^ 
ha\e been achie\€d by Lord Rosebery® and Mr Holland Rose (b 1855) m their respective 
lives of Chatham and PtU For different reasons they seem unlikelj to occup> a place 
among the greatest of biographies but both fill important gaps and are invaluaMe to 
the historian The life of Chatham is in the strict sense preliminary only it closes with 
the year i/^d Holland Rose s first volume exhibits Pitt as mtendant the second as 
pilot Mr D \ W’^instanlev has done a promising book, on Chatham and the Whig 
Opposition A word of recognition is due to Miss Kate Isorgate s work on The Minority 
of Henry III in which she continues the destructive criticism of the baronial party com 
menced m her book on John Lackland and to the completion and continuation respec 
livelv of Longmans Political History {i^ vols ) and Methuen s English History (5 vols 
t ompkted out of , ) Scotland has suffered a heavy blow in the loss of her accomplished 
hi-.tori^n \ndrew Lang England has expenenced a doubtful gam m the accession 
of Mr Rufh ird Kipling to the ranks of her historians ( <7^ n>wi 1911 with 
C R L Fletcher) 

In biography proper some notable volumes have appieared almost overwhelmed it is 
true b\ the enormous multiplication of mechamcallv made Lives The two volumes 
of Mr M.on\ penny ^ Life of Disraeli Wilfnd Vf/nids Life of Neuman and Sir E T 
Cook 'i Life of Ruskin are destined it must be supposed to occupy positions on the 
highest plane in a form of literature which many people regard as the most inter 
csting of all Mr Monvpennv s first volume hardlv obtained the credit due to it but 
the second shows that his selection as Disraeli s official biographer was entirely justified 
1 he qualities of concentration brevity and sell effacement are rare m modem biography 
and (he author’s premature death m rgia has left a difficult task to the writer who shall 
complete his work More e-ren than the Life of Disraeli the Life of Neuman had been 
discounted by anticipatorv speculation It is a noble and conscientious monument of 
biographic piety though it cannot be said that the Newman legend has gathered quite 
S.O much brightness from it as in the corresponding case of the Life of Disraeli Sir 
L I Cook s Life of Ruskin is a splendidly able judicious and enduring estimate of a 
great \ ictonan, whose fame like Gladstone s is at present in a trough of depr^ion 
consequent upon a range of contemporary activity and influence almost too varied to 
be coherent Tlie onlv other cognate work which can claim to rival the>e m document 
arv value and standard quality is Mr \>lmer Maudes Life of Tolsht 

Two biographies of great brilliance which derive a unique interest from the tempera- 
ment of thtir wTTiters are Mr Hilaire Belloc s Mane Antoinette and Mr Walter Sichel’s 
Sheridan The first is an interpretation of the revolutionarv democratic and military 
forces of 1789 concentrated upon the prismatic personality of Mane Antoinette the 
second a supreme of the social aspects of England in the penultimate ph^e of anstocracy 
grafted upon a new valuation of the sentimental and Pierrot like character of Richard 
Brmslev Shendan The causticity and candour which supph the differentiating quality 
of the hardiest stock of autobiography, are well illustrated in Gddwnn Smith s Remims 
cences and Sir Udham Butlers Aul^ogrophs well too though more diffusely in the 
Reminiscences of H M Hyndman and of Oscar Browning A passing tribute should 
further be paid to three interesting revelations of personality the first strictly historical 
Mr Snead Cox’s Life of C ardmal Vaughan the second partly imaginative, MibS Marie 
Hay s Winter Queen (Kizabeth of Bohemia) the third largely autobiographical Mrs 
NiiWs s Life of Fred&'ic Shields the arUst (1833-19x1) a human document ofounous 

iB 1840 see IS B iv 93 1847 see E B xxm 731 
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by a senes o| reproductions of his pictures wfateb draw new atten 
tion to ^ ongmahty and power The ee&teuanes of Browning, ThruiJceray and Dickens 
can hardly be said to have eiiated much autborsh^ of permanent value Mr Hall 
Gnffin s Earlv LtJ^ o} Brtmnvng is a laborious enumeration and itinerary without very 
much illumination Mr Chesti»1ian’s IntrodtuMons to Dtckens are in part a working over 
of naatenal which found its most savcntry expression in his Life 0 / ChaH^s Zhckms A 
valuable portrait of Dickens as editor has be^ disclosed in the Letters faithfully edited 
by Mr Lehmann, an effervescence of curiosity respecting the mystery of Dickens's 
last unfinished novel Bdmn Drooi has b)und interesting expression m speculations by 
Prof Henrv Jackson, Cuming IS1 alters, Chesterton, Andrew Lang William Archer and 
SirW RohertbiMi NicoU 

Gaierol — The simultaneous publication of the 28 volumes of the nth edition of the 
Etscv<hf>aedta. Brtiannica early in ipn under the aegis of the Cambridge University 
Press stands out as a unique event m the literary history of the last two > ears on which 
It would be unbecoming here to dwell further Much hterary energy and research has 
also been concentrated upon such standard works of reference as the second supplement 
(for 1900-11) to the DicUonary of N^attonaf Biography the progress of the great Oxford 
\ ew Engiish Dt(^ionary (still incomplete) Hastings s Bnc^dopaedta of Religion and 
Elkscs the revised edition of GEC s \aluabie historical Peerage and important 
subject mdexes such as those of the Bntish Museum and London Library 

Among the repnnt series of the day Bieryman s Library has steadily extended its 
titles towards the promised goal of one thousand most of them judiciously chosen It 
has found a serious nval m enterprise in Nelson s SkilhHg Ltbrarv comprising for the 
nic«t part more recent books the majoritj of them still protected by copyright this 
shilling library has also mcoiporated in its hst a number of French and German books 
of standard value 

Of more ordinal interest than these is the new senes of miniature monographs known 
as the Home I nvoerstly L^rary The title is not particularly happy m these days when 
a uaiversity is brou^t to almost eveT> door and the editors of the series Gilbert Murray 
Herbert Fisher and Prof J Arthur Thomson are hardly self taught prodigies of home 
culture But the senes ^ cleverly conceived and the volumes both well informed and 
remarkable for lucid exposition One of the most promising Utera > signs indeed in 
England is the steadily mcreasing excellence both of such small manuals and also of the 
larger sundard works of reference upon which the general staff of the world s activit> 
has so often to put its reliance 

Among the general tendencies of the commerce of books the comparative absence of 
really good books about books and their authors has been hardly less marked than the 
exce^ve duplicatKMi and reduplicatKm of colour topographies anthologies nature and 
open-air books books of maxims books on education and military saence, expanded 
centenary articles and heavily padded memoirs many of these last by complete amateurs 
most of them useless and nearly all of them quite superfluous Book soci^tj 
like that of the iaru mande has increased beyond self knowledge The publishers are 
pTobabl> nght in msuBtaimog that the cnxeet of more than half the books now issued is 
made not by the abihty of the authors but by Uie vague appetite for new books stitou 
lated if not creat<^ by tb«r own clevtmes* m timing the pul^c As the tendency of the 
age IS certainly not to increii^e the amount of time devoted to reading the position of 
the pnnied bock apjnroximates more and more to that ot tlu; periodicak Bo^s tend to 
become less and less carefully differentiated and asse^d, less cherished, and a good 
deal more transitory both m then appeal and their unpact than they were a quarter 
of a century ago (1 hqmas Seccouue ) 

JliePreu ’—In London journalism («« B B two impmtant Ktcent changes 

are to be mpte 4 In August lOi? Mr G E, Buckle fn 185^0 retired from ihe editorship of 
rhe Ttmer which he had held since 1884 and was succeeded W Mr Geoffrey Robinson 
(b *874) a Fdlow of All Souls Oxford who had joined the staff a year or so before after 
having been edttm' of the Johannediuiv Star m South Africa wheie he had onginatly geme In 
1901 as private aecTetary to Lord MiHict In this connection inference may also be made 
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» fW of the Ttmeit under Lord Northcliffe s owneri,h»p m various new direotio^, 

to ^ eat^nee ot the i ^ celebration of its 40 000 number of a 

and notably in its publication m p . . 9 senes of expert contributions with the 

remarkable Ld everything else that goef to the making of a n^s- 

history of oI an equally elaforate Shipping supplement The oUcr 

paper and again n Garvin s transference to the editorial chair of the PaU 

important change was W (Sunday) Obsener both papers l«ing Mr 

Oa^tte /u I® 68) who first became known m I ondon as a leader writer on th<- 

m recent years come to occupy a unique place among Unionist i^r 
Vaily . inexhaustible writer one of the inspirers and best exwnents ^ Mr 

nalists Rfform uolicy anri deep in the councils of the leaders of the P^^y Iw 

Chamberlain s Tariff Reform xKunderer of the Press and m taking the 

had made orean he gave new^yitality to this eyening journal which showed signs 

Mali as his ^e^k dav JJ^n ne ga^^^^ ^,t„rs"hm The amatgamation m May 1912 olt^ 

ll Sfand 3 ifS«i«g Leader the two Liberal half penny mormng dailies, both owned by 
Mr tadbury may also be noted 

SJuikcspcaref and the Elii^abethan Drama 

Dunne IQOO-I great aclnily has been shown in ransacking irchnes public and 

S^^rth^mosl suckssful contnbutors has been I'rot \ Feuilkrat of Rennes Umver 
M^v who has just published in the Shakespeare Jakrbud, for loi. a set of valuable 
frmii Loselev Hall tellmg the story of a BKckfnars theatre earlier than that 
trbv the exlnce of whreh has only been direh susjncUd This 

built y J T c tn T vSa and was managed first bv the Afasters of the 

Chddren’'oahe Chapel Royal and afterwards by the playwright John Lyly under the 
os,Iona« of the E^rl of Oxford Much new light has also been thrown upon the 
patrona^ the Elizabethan and Stuart organisations of actors bv Mr J f Murray of 
Instory E^nshsh DramatHe Companies (1910) has brought together for the 

Harvard effrenr municipal records a mass of notices bearing upon 

of r clm^^ m theZmmer or plague times and their entertamment ut 
the tours ot the unuring archiMst has been 

P%TT VaTace of Nebraska inn ersity who has ranged widely la the Record 
^ a' ^ Lurmc forth an apparently inexhaustible stream of new material 
Xriyld'from the records of the extinct Court of Requests which had a special 
largely derived fro rehccs of players in their cipacity as servants of the royal 

_ to <^™P“\(^f,Z: ZZhes hate ce^^^^ round the boy companies and .. 
household J I lilt Eiitlish Drama up to Shakespeare (1912) be 

aquue "ZJ' Zen Prof Fcuilleral s Blackmars discoveries and also to 

has been able „ - .^d to the Tudor and earlier Elizabethan court 

furn^h of sclirt b; publishing m the V.Wa 

drama He hy f documents on which his newspaper 

V mversity Studies for ^ ^ ^ ^ ® ^ ^ Shakespeare and the stage were 

and i^gazine fetich, making r^ historian is not equal to hi«= 

based Tnfortunalely ^^her and while the learned world has appreciated hi< 

often founl it necessary to repudiate the inferences with which 

they have been garnuA^ altogether unmindful of their duUes to 

English students Ernest Law in Same Supposed 

the archives A goo p he rev icws the evidence for and against the authen 

Shakespeare ^X/^avs preseidrareourt during the winters of 1604 and x6ii as pub 
^ r.^nrfiam m 1842, and comes to the important conclusion that, 
Uahed by Peter hy Cunningham s ^ady character the documents 

in spite of accepted by competent palaeographers and he has been able 

trSum .1 against a vigorous and dvt uled mlicism m the pages of .he Athenpmm 
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The rehabilitation of the lists restores confidence m the evidence which they furnish as 
to the court performances of some of Shakespeare s plays but it does not affect the 
ai^roamate dales assigned to those plays in the article on Shakespeare ' in the 
Encyclopaedia Brttanntca since it was assumed in that article that> even if the lists 
'ft ere forgeries thej probably rested upon genuine originals Several original docu 
ments have also been published in the Collections of the Malone Society which was 
founded m ipo? for the express purpose of assisting the study of the drama and has 
continued to pr^uce an annual output of volumes This society has also printed from 
the manuscripts accurate texts of many important documents for which scholars have 
hitherto had to relv not without fear and trembling on the versions of J T Collier 

The new material described above while illuminating as to the conditions m which 
Shakespeare s work was done adds practicaUy nothing that bears upon his personality 
In this direction there is but little to record Dr Paul \\islicenus m Shakesprares 
Tofenmaske (1910) and Dokumente Shakispcares Totenmaske (iqii) has revived the 
old controversy with regard to the so called Kesselstatt death mask but has not 
succeeded in bridging the evidential hiatus which separates that interesting work of 
art from anv claim to be an aulheniic presentment of the poet s features Some atten 
tiouhas also been called to the theatrical tradition preserved bv \ubre> with regard to 
Shakespeare s private life The Malone Societ> m its CoUecHons for 1911 has pub 
lished a facsimile of \ubre> s onginal memorandum together with a critical notice 
which renders possible some correction of the references to the subject in the Encschpac 
dta Britannica Two main points emerge One is that the reading of \ubrey s stale 
ment first made known a good manj v ears ago and since overlooked is not quite accu 
rate What \ubre> learnt of Shakespeare was not that if invited to court he was in 
pam The word court is a mistake for writ quite intelligihle on a hasty reading 
of the manusenpt and the tradition realh is that Shakespeare was thought the more 
to be admired because he was not a company keeper lived in Shoreditch would not 
be debauched and if invited to wnt he was in pam The amended version is no less 
favourable to the decenev of Shakespeare s demeanour and perhaps makes him out a 
little less churlish 10 his attitude tow ards a ro> al command The other point is that the 
passage from its place on a page of rough notes not wholly devoted to Shakespeare 
might conceivably refer to John Fletcher who is also dealt with on the page But the 
probability is still that it refers to Shakespeare \ubrev s informant was evidently 
not John Lacy w ho first came to London long after Shakespeare but an actor of an older 
generation Wilham Beeston whose father Christopher Beeston had been a fellow 
of Shakespeare in the Chamberlain s company and who himself as a boy might well 
have known the poet 

The most notable contribution to the critical study of Shakespeare has been that of 
Prof A C Bradlev whose Ox/'ordLecram /’<?c/rv(i90Q'l and subsequent British \cad 
emy lecture on Cortolanus have confirmed the high reputation won by his ^hakespear 
ean Traged\ Mr John Masefield sR tlhaM Shakespeare (1911) has the interest which 
always belongs to the interpretation of one poet bv another A courageous attempt at 
a complete 5/iafee5^eure (toil) has been made by Mr W Jaggard and an 

acute and searching study of the bibliographical problems surrounding the early editions 
of the plays is to be found in Shakespeare Folios and Quartos (1909) by Mr A W Pollard 
of the British Museum It is Mr Pollard s avowed object to bring about a more 
optimistic judgment than has sometimes prevailed with regard to the crrcumslaaces m 
which the early editions and particularly the Folio of 1623 came into existence, and to 
the probabilities that the texts handed down in them represent a reasonable approxi 
mation to what Shakespeare actually wrote In this task with the aid of a wide 
koowlecige of seventeenth century pnnting methods, he is fairly successful although he 
perhaps rather exaggerates the extent of the antecedent pessimism which he sets out 
to vanquish In a fascinating chapter which sets out the results of earl ter invest igat ions 
by him^ and 0r W W Greg, he tells the a]m<»t romantic story of the tram of bib- 
^ E B XXIV Tfitisii 
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hographjcal reasoning which established the position that some of the Shakespeare 
quartos which bear the dates 1600 and 1Q08 on their title p^s were really printed in 
1619 and form part of an endeavour earlier than that of 1623 to produce a collective 
edition of some at least of the plays This is of course a discoveiy with which the critical 
editor of Shakespeare no less than the bibliographer must make his account Following 
up the same tram of research Dr Greg m an edition (iqio) of the First Quarto of The 
Merry Wives of Windsor has produced some intere^mg speculations as to how that 
piratical text ma> have come into being, probabiv with the aid of a blackleg actor who 
pla> ed the part of the Host 

Ihe strut ture of the Elizabethan theatre and the methods of staging plavs upon its 
boards continue to be the subjects of minute investigation But the ground has by now 
been fairly covered and there is not likely so far as existing material is concerned, to 
be much to add to the exhaustive monographs of \ E -klbright The Shakes perian 
bti^ge (igoo) and B Neuendorif Die englische Volksbukm im ZeitaUer Shakespeares 
(iqio) rhtse arc of American and German origin respectively the most imjiortant 
recent h ngh^h contnbution to the solution of the problems involved is to be found m 
the erudite md well reasoned papers by Mr W J Lawrence collected m his The 
Eltzabeihan Playhouse and Other Studies (igu) The mounting of pla>s at court has 
been treated on the basis of the accounts of the Revels office which he edited in 1908 
b> Prof teuillerat m Le Bureau des Menus Plaisirs et la Mtse en Scene a la Cour d Diiza 
beih (1910) and a cognate subject by M Paul Re j her in Les Masques Anglais (1909) 
wherein the importance of the part plaved b> Imgo Jones in the spiectacular develop 
ment of the masque under the Stuarts is very full> established 

Two comprehensive works on the history of Enghsh drama in its literary aspect 
hav e appeared One is the hrsl part of the fourth \ olume of Prof Creizenach s menu 
mental Geschichk des neueren Dramas (1Q09) which is whollv concerned with England 
and cov ers the period t^7c>-l ^03 The other consists of a number of chapters by various 
writers forming volumes v and \i of the C ambnd^e Historx of tnghsh Literature^ issued 
together in iqio These range from the origins of the drama to 1642 and are supple 
mented hv three chapter? on the Restoration drama m volume vm issued in 1912 As 
might be expected from the method adopted the treatment lacks continuity but several 
of the chapters and of the bibliographies by which they are accompanied are of individual 
value Amongst special monographs Prof FeuiUerat s John L\ly (1910) and Miss M 
L Hunt s Thomas Dekker ( i qi i ) call for mention The critical editing of texts has made 
some progress The long desired edition of Ben Jonson by Prof Herford and Mr Percy 
Simpson has not yet made its appearance and editions of Dekker and of Thomas 
Hey wood are stdl to seek But Dr Waller s 10 volume reprint of the Second Folio oi 
Beaumont ind Fit tcher reached completion in 1Q12 and the fourth volume of the more 
elaborate \ a no rum edition supervised by Mr \ H Bullen is on the point of issue 
Mr C h 1 ucker Brooke has published a useful text of Marlowe (1910) preparatory to 
a full edition Mr R U Bond a. volume oi Parly Plays from the lialtan(ign) and Prof 
J W Lunhffe a volume of Earh English Claswal Tragedies (1912) Particularly 
welcome is the hrst volume of an edition of George Chapman s plays (1910) by Prof 
r M Parrott of Princeton University Little has been done for mediaeval dramatic 
texts but Dr Rarl \oung has contributed some valuable versions of liturgical plays 
<0 the Publications of ike Modern Language issocia ion of America and other penodicals 
Ihe careful fat simile reprints of plays issued by the Malone Society under the editorship 
of Dr W W Greg continue to appear m annual instalments Two cd the senes The 
biecond Maiden s Tragedy (iqoo) and 5 ir I homos More (1911) are not stnctly n^rmts 
but are of singular interest as being attempts to exhaust the resources of typography in 
reproducing the palaeographical peculiarities of complicated manusenpts upon which 
several hands have been at work These texts with Dr Greg s introductory notes, 
render possible some estimate of the extent and methods of official censorship as exer 
cised by Edmund Tilney and Sir George Buck, and that of Str Thomas More also affords 
oi^ortumty for the reopening of the old controversy as to whether one of the passages 
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iTK»itediutx> t&e orig^al raanuscripE is or is aot the compositiou and perhaps even in 
lh6 handwiftmg, of Shakespeare Some useful reprints^ together with illustrative mat 
ter bearing on the English drama, have also appeared m the Hateruxlien sttr Kundc dci, 
>a^arm Engltschen Dramas^ edited by Prof W Bang of Louvain 

(L K ChAMB1;;.£S ) 

B&in^ COLONUL LiTERAXURE 

Ausiraltan — Aus^raha’s begiamng was from a literary standpoint unfortunate 
The primitive aborigines had no history and no icgendar> lore which, finding expression 
through some of the first colomsts might have added to the vsorld s stock of romance 
The explonng of the oontment— the siege of the Blue Mountains with thtir bafBini, 
natural fortiticalions, the conquest of the great fastnesses of the sun on the dry inland 
plains — might have inspired an epic but no one of the explorers nor of tlicir con tempo 
raries attempted more than a bare record I'he sordid convict era inspired one book — 
For the Term of Hts NaiurtU Life, by Marcus Clarke — which is made notable by its 
subject rather than its treatment The bushranging era inspired another — Robbery 
Under Arwx, by ** Rolf Birfcbewood (T V. Browne b London 1S26) — of which the 
same may be said Those are the two rhaster works of early Australian letters \ cl 
neither is distinctively Austrahan in the sense of showing a different outlook on life or a 
different sense of hterdr> values, to that of the average contemporary F nghsh w nter 
The same may be said of the poems of \dam Lindsay Gordon, who wrote in Ausiraha of 
Australian subjects from the standpoint of an English squirt 

To-day with less notable boo^ to cite the obser\er may see the beginnings of a 
charactenstic Vustrahan hterature The people — bred from the wilder and more enter 
pnsmg of English Scottish and Insh stock resjionding to the influence of the bountiful 
sometimes fierce sunshme and conditions of hie which are singularlj free from any 
bonds of convention and are singularly leveihng of social condiliojis — begin to depart 
from the home type They are gay and debonair whilst a httlc inclined to be cynical 
irreverent and vainglorious enduring and brave, even to the point of being somewhat 
ruthless The qualities of these new people the Australians begin to show in their 
literature which is as yet more imprc^ve m quantity than m quahty Ihcre are at 
least one hundred mmor poets of some skill and onginaUtv of thought m Australia (with 
le^ than hve mtlhon inhabitants) and nearly that number of prose writers of some 
dislinctiott — all allowing to the close observer some signs to distinguish them from 
wntere of the same class m Great Britain and m America A hedonistic joy in life a 
disrespect for authority a wit tinged with cruelty a freakish humour founded on wild 
exaggeration — those are the qualities which outcrop most often in exploring the fields of 
contemporary Austrahan hterature There is to be found loo a tinge of mystic 
melancholy a sense of bitterness — a loving bitterness — inspired by the harsh realities 
of life in the ‘ Bush ' where Nature makes great demands on human endurance before 
permitting her (inquest but enslaves her wooers bv her very cruelty 

This modem Austrahan hterature owes very much to one man Mr J I Archibald 
(b \ic tbsS) He was of partly Scottish partly Irish partly Trench forbears with a 
touch of Semitic biood Editor for a quarter of a century of a notable Australian paper 
he made it his mission to encourage young Australians to write of the life that was pe 
cultar to Australia He was a wit with a fine/oir for a phrase a sentimental cynic and 
passionately Australian Mainly under his aegis there came forward a young school of 
writers which included Mr Henry Lawson (b NSW iSd?) who has given in short 
stones and verse faithfiU sometimes ternlile glimpse of the ' Bush ” Mr A B 
( * Banyo ) Paterson (b NSW 1S64) a stnger of the rackettv horsev life of Austrahdii 
Sheep stations Mr Louis B^kc (b N S W 183?) who pictures South Sea Island life 
Mr A. H Davis (* Steele Rudd ”) (b Queensland 1868), who wntes broadly comic and 
yet synoipattletic studies of life on. the smiJI farms of Australia, Mr Rodenc Qumn <b 
N S.W , 1869), and the late Victor Daley (both of Insh extraction and giving m their 
vewe two <fiff«rent and yet Iwth charactcnsticaUy AustraJian modifications of Celtic 
melandioly) Mr Edwin J Brady (h NSW 1869), writer of sea song*. Miss Fthel 
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Turuer (b Engird 1872) a graceful novelist of Austrahaa childhood Mr Bernard 
O Dowd (b Vic 1866) Mre Barbara Bayoton Mr«! Miry Gaunt and many others 
who make the Australian literature of to day borne of these owed much some httle 
directlv to Mr Archibald and hi&new^aper But without a doubt he was the chief 
founder of a new Australian hterar> mo\ cment 

Australian letters to*day suffer from diffused energv There are numberless writers 
of some ability but no commanding ffgures The future holds out a hope of Australian 
works of the first rank, inspired perhaps by the ^ Bush — the m^tenous Neolithic age 
forests hills and plains perhaps by the giant work of the early explorers perhaps by the 
extremely fluid social conditions of a young countr> full of self confidence as it grapples 
with the old old problems of cmhsation 

\ustralia ha<? a \igorous newspaper press In all the state capitals there are fine joturnals 
and those of Sydney and Mellxmrne rival in wealth and influence the great dailies of England 
Ihe Ar^us (editor Mr F S Cunnir^ham) and the Af^c (editor Mr t. h H Schuler) arc 
the chief Melbourne diilies the Morning Ijerald (editor Mr T W Hent>) and the Daily 
TeJegraph leditor Mr F W Marti) the chief bjdncy dadic (Frank fox) 

Fngh^h Canadian^— The outstanding feature in any survey of Canadian literature 
during the last few \Cars must be its senUus and practical tone \ decade ago one was 
constantly coming upon new books of verse and fiction by Canadian writers To-day 
we find in their place books of history biography and travel essays in which instruction 
15 the dominant motive and scores of works on every branch of the great modern subject 
of economics Canada takes herself senously in the tv, entieth century she faces gigantic 
problems relating to her own \erv rapid development to the relations of the two radical 
iv different races that constitute the bulk of her population to the assimilation of alien 
groups to her future place in the Bn ish Empire and her attitude toward other coun- 
tries To questions such as these the best thought of many of her most able students has 
been tumed during the last few years and the result emb^ed in several notable books 
Of these one mav mention ilarphail s Fssms m Fohtirs fiQoq) Denison s Struggle for 
Imperial L uit\ (toog) Ewart s Kingdom of Cam da (iqoS) and The Kingdom Papers 
(iqii) Robinsons Canada and Canadian Defnice (1010) Porntt s Rexolt m Canada 
against the Veu I udalism (iqii) and among manv important articles in the reviews 
Dr Croziers \ Warning to Canada (Portnighth Sept iQii) 

The publication m iqir of an I tide v and Didtonarv of Canadian Hisior\ completed 
the senes of biographies known as the of Canada Shortt s^vdeirAow (1908) 

and Parkin s Maidouald {iqo'^O mthis senes Saunders Three Premiers of \oia Scotia 
(tqog) and the admirable rcpnnt ot Howe s Speeches and Pid>hc Letters {1Q09) arc, all 
vitally im[xjrtant to the student of Canadiiii political history 

The memorable celebration of the Tercentenary of the loundmg of Quebec brought 
m Its train with a flood of purely ephemeral stuff several books of permanent value 
First of those is the King s Book of Quebec (1911) edited by the Dominion archivist 
(Dr Arthur Doughtv ) and Colonel W dham M ood author of several important Caaadi 
in historical works Another book that should be mentioned is Tracy s Terccntenar\ 
ffisiory of Canada (tqoS) a verv readable and well balanced history in three volumes 
Doughtv’s C radle of Neat Pranee (iqoS) Bradley sThe Making 0} ( anada (1908) Lucas s 
History of Canada (inoo) toiiowing his Canadian Uar of 1812 (1900) and 

Griffith s Dominion of Canada (iqii) are all the work of well informed scholars 
Of agencies which each m its own way are making for the development of mt effec- 
tual life and scholarship in Canada none is more important than the Dominion \r 
chives the Royal Society of Canada the Champlam Society and the Umrersiiv if ago 
zifte The Archives perform a tnple service in collecting and safeguarding the manu 
script treasures of C^ada m affording facilities for re^rch to students and m pub- 
lishing selected documents from its collections A list of the papers published in recent 
volumes of Transactions of the Royal Society would afford atnple proof of the praise- 
worthy activities of its members The Champlam Society with headquarters at Toronto, 
* See E B V 165 et seq 
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devotes itsdf to the publication of important works beanng upon Canadian history, 
and the reprinting of old works in the same field. W ood's Legs of the Conquest of Canada 
(1969) Ganongs new edition of Denys' Gaspesui (1908), Munros Document relaHng 
U> the Seigneurtai Tenure in Canada (rgoS), and Tyrrell’s edition of Hearne s Journey 
from Pnrue of 11 dies s Fori to the Northern Ocean (tori) are admirable examples of 
Canadian scholaiship The establishment of the Umvers:t\ Magazine under the con 
Irol ol three of ihe pnnapal Canadian univereities, has offorded a medium hitherto 
lacking for the discussion of Canadian problems by Canadian writers m a Canadian 
review Not the least important element in the success of the magazine has been the 
personality of its brilliant editor. Dr Andrew Maephad 

As regards purely imaginative literature the output in Canada withm the last few 
>ears contains little worthy of record The older Canadian poets and no\elists ha\e 
been comparatively silent and it remains onlv to mention the work of two new writers 
both women L M Montgomery ^hose novels of life in the little garden prov 
ince ' of Prince Edward Island are deservedh popular and Miss Marjory PickthaK 
uho has published though not jet in book form a number of charmingly musical 
verses (L J Blrpee) 

French-Cmc^tan '^ — French Canadian literature received a decided stimulus from 
the tcok Litteraire de Montrial a self constituted academj of young authors which 
exercised most influence during its formative penod between 1895 and 1900 I oetry 
became less local in theme expression and the point of view Good homespun verse is 
wntten Slid but with a difference Mbert Ferland (b 1872) is faithful to ihe older gods 
and the count r> of the habitant in Le Canada Chanib (1908 ei seq ) Louis Joseph Dow 
cet (b 1874) follows the changing seasons with more wistful questionings in La Chanson 
du Passant (1908) and La Jonckie Nowsdie (1010) His pronounced love of animals 
marks him off from most of his compatnots who are like the rest of the Latin world in 
this respect In Lts Bhssufes (1912) Jean Charbonneau (b 1876) sings one long dirge 
over the minor poets who have to hve in contact with the grosser side of comnurcial 
Canada tmile Selhgan ei son enme (19031 commemorates a bo> whose astonishing 
poetic gemus suffered the total eclipse of insanity at the age of nineteen Half Irish 
half French Canadian Nedigan (b 1882) expressed the v earnings of an Old WorUl 
symbolist in Parnassian French He had a wonderful intuition for the musical sug 
gi^veness 0/ words and his carefully wrought poems no less than his abrupt weird 
snatches are full of that haunting sense w hich only comes w ith haunting sound L I we 

Soltiatre (igoy) is the aeolian harp that -klbert Lozeau (b 1878) set in his sick room 
snndow for so manv years It is a little vague, but contains the promise of better things 
to come when the poet can mteiprct a wider world with more developed powers In 
Le Paon d'^ma-d (191 r) Paul Monn tb i886) leaves the h»ew \^orld for the Old likt 
his model Heredia He heaps up a superabundance of sumptuous material wanders 
into frequent preaosities and laiLs Heredia s master art of concentration But both 
he and his poetry are young enough to grow into what may yet be truly great 

The whole drama of French Canadian history was summed up m the Quebec Ter 
oenienarj Pageant of 1908 The excellently apt libretto — Pageants du Tncentenaire de 
OuSbec—vas b> Ernest Myrand (b 1854) author of several qualifying works— 

Fik de No& sous Jacques Cartier (1888), Na^s inciens de la \ouvtUe J ranee (1898) 
Pktps devant Quibec (1893) and Prontenac dsts i mis (1902) The history of the whole 
Tercentenary was admirably wntten by a bnUiant scholar the Abb6 Camille Roy (b 
1870) in jCei Fites du Troxsihme Cenienmre de Quibec (1911) 

filr A B Routhier (b 1 839), author oi several books of travel and a noted confirencter 
baa wntten the pnnapei novri of recent years, Le Centurum roman des temps messuh 
ntqmf (1^09) The action moves through the very difficult medium of letters from con 

temporary witnesses But it moves w ell and the great trial scene is full of legal insight 
and dramatic feeling Hector Beroter (b 1886) wntes an equally ardent Christian 
(ypoiogM m AuLartfdeFJ^mtl (1912) tfaoogb he and hta work are vastly different from 
• See H B V 167-8 
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Le Centurion and its author He is young his scene is Quebec and his time to day If 
he would argue less he would convince more, and perhaps he might then rise into true 
art with a story that tells its own tale 

Le Pete Beaude (h 1870), a Dominican whose nom de plume is Henn d Arles writes 
remarkably keen and beautifully eiqiressM appreciations of aesthetic subjects la 
Propos d Art (1O03) Posids fi905) and L Ame Anivque (190/ ) 

The death of Sir James Le Moine (1825-1912) was a loss to both French Canadian 
and \nglo Canadian literature of the commemorative kmd Historical wnUngs have 
been too numerous even for the barest mention A Retneu of Historical PuUtcaiums 
relating Canada is issued annually b) the University of Toronto 

The chief new works on French Canadian literature to be added to the Histoire de la 
LtUeralure Canadienne (187a) of Edmond Lareau (1848-1890) are the J^udes (1904) and 
Noutelles Etudes ti907) (rf Charles ab der Halden a Trenchman (b 1872) The local pecul 
lanties of the language have engaged the attention of many scholars In addition to the 
hand> little Glossatre franco-canMten (1880) of Oscar Dunn (1844-1885) a much larger and 
more important \olumt has been produced bv E Dionne (b 1848) m J> Papier Poptdaire 
dts Canadtens Pran^ais (1909) and a still larger work is now in course of publication through 
the Bulletin du Parler Frangats au Canada (\\ Wood ) 

AmFEICAN LltERATUfiE 

American literature continues to impress by us mass rather than its details 
The sheer bulk of output increases steadih from year to > ear but Americans are appre 
tiabl> raising that high level of ‘ average workmanship from which William Dean 
Howells expects so much To less sanguine observers less will seem to be promised 
bv the multiplication of literary craftsmen The disheartening thing to them will be 
the vast number of books now published «hich are almost good or fairly good It re 
mams to be seen v hether America vv ill prove what the world hitherto has not been able 
lo pro\ e — that works of genius are more hkeJy to spring from asoil of enlightened medioc 
nty than from the wayside 

Lnless in the field of dramatic writing little fresh vigour has manifested itself be 
1 ween 1900 and 1013 A number of the older figures have passed from the stage Most 
notable of them was Samuel Langhorne Clemens ( hlark Twain ) (1835-1910) chief 
exponent of the American joke and possessor of a strain of genius which never quite 
adequately expressed itself William \ aughn Moody (rSdg-iQio) was among the hand 
ful of genuine poets whom the \menca of later years may justK claim and was by way of 
becoming a dramatist of unusual power Svdney Porter ( 0 Henry ) (1867-1910) 
was the most versatile of recent American short story writers and humorists David 
Graham Phillips (1867-1011) had a rude force and a conscious but sincere Americanism 
which differentiated him from the mob of novelists who wnte with skill By the death 
of Thomas Wentworth Higginson (18 3-1Q11) America lost the last important survivor 
of the New England group which half a century ago gave Amencan literature its first 
wide recognition abroad 

Colonel Higginson carried into this century the tradition and practice of the familiar 
essay The itlanttc Monthls m which most of his work was pnnted is now almost the 
only surviving repositorj of that obsolescent form In the hands of Agnes Repphex 
(b 1857) and Samuel McChord Crothers (b 185 ^ ) it has lost nothing of its flexibilit> and 
inherent <(harm but it has lost its wider audience for the moment at least Frank Moore 
Colby (b 1865) IS the wittiest of Amencan writers of those bttle leaders which, on their 
smaller scale > retain something of the function of the famdiar essaj Mr Howdla still 
contributes informal papers to the Easv Chair ' of Harper s Magazme In the more 
formal and extended essaj William Crary Brownell {b 1851) and Paul Elmer More 
(1864) are preeminent W hat ever may be true of the hght essay, there is no doubt of the 
steady demand for careful criticism In such work the lifting of the average quahty 
is of undoubted importance and it is a hopeful sign that among the rank and file of 
newspaper reviewers there is a growing tendency to take their work senously 

* See F B i 831 et seq 
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Ihc influence of the newspaper on popular forms of literature is increasing The 
Sund£^ has developed into a Sunday magazme irhich is Issued m connection 

with a \ er> large number of ne^ spapers all over the country The standards of Sunday 
jotumahsm have b«»ine the standards of the cheaper magasanes so that the distinction 
now IS hardlj more than that the magazine are pubhshed monthly instead of weekly, 
and are of greater bulk The methods of the newspaper story ' are imposing them 
selves upon the special articles and fiction of American magwmes as a whole A 
cheapening of the national sense of humour throu^ the coarse ministrations of the 
comic supplement may be held responsible la part for the small amount of genuinely 
humorous VI nting now being done in America One humorist of the first order hinley 
Peter Dunne ( Sir Dooley (h 1857), continues to hit off the foibles of the hour and 
to scrutinize its idols, with unflagging keenness and kindness 

In poetry as in other forms of expression workmanship improves The younger 
performers are prone to experiment with odd metres which they manage with ingenuity 
Two of the older singers have been heard from, but with increasing faintness ‘ Joaqum 
Miller * (Cincianatus Heme Miller) (1S41 1913) and J Mhitcomb Riley (b 18^4) 
The latter publibhed tvio new books of verse m xgii Fdith Alatilda Thomas (b 1834) 
has not exhausted her pure if slender v em of song and among younger women Josephine 
Preston Peabodj and \nna Hempstead Branch have wich re-exprrased m recent books 
of verse a genuine and delicate lyrical power In The Tovm Down the River (1910) 
Edward \rhngton Robinson (b i86g) perhaps more mdisputaWy a poet than anv of 
his generation shows mi reased strength Percy Mackave (b 187 s) with a true poetic 
impulse betravs m bis later verse the effects of divided allegiance he is determined to 
be a playwright agamst nature which meant him for a sm^r 

In tction the activity is very great Every season outdoes its predecessor m the 
actual number of novels issued With barel> one or two exceptions the best of them 
have been b> authors already known Margaret Dcland ^,b 1857) still adds to her 
debghtful group of Old Chester stones which have a place of their own in the 
\mencan fiction of the past quarter-century 

Other writers of genre stones Ruth McEnerv Stuart with her tales of the South 
Mary NoaiUes Murfree f Charles Egber* Cra Idock ) (b 1830) the earbest interpreter 
of the mountam whites Mary Haliock Foote (b 184^) and Owen Wister (b i860) 
exponents of the Western nruner and raaichman these and other story tellers of their 
generation are still doing strong and characteristic work V olumes of both prose and 
verre from Henry van Dyke <b and Silas W eir Mitchell (b 1829) bear witness to 

the continued productivena® of two writers who have been sure o*' their audience for a 
generation Robert Hemdt {b 1868) is a novelist of powers which he has not yet 
succeeded in getting under full control In his latest stones there is still a wealth of 
uftassiim}at«l matenal he wmtes too much and too often This is in direct contrast 
to his contemporary, Vt inston Churchill (b 1871) who restricts himstlf to a noved every 
two years, and whose work crude at first has show n a steady growth m quality as well 
as a steady improvemait in form The recent novek of Meredith Nicholson (b 1866) 
and of Mary Johnson (b 1870) have also shown a sinking advance in power Miss 
Johnston s Civil %ar stories wnttoi from the Southern iximt of view, while not free 
from exuberance of manner have a panoramic quabty which gives them a place of their 
own w the literature dealing iwtb that penod The art of Maiy Stsnbery (b 

i868) IS of finer texture and her Nathan Burke (iqio) is a war time story likely to out 
last Miss Jc^nston s more emotional narratives Among all the novels of recent date 
by new wrniers none stands out more distinctly as of ment, both In substance and in 
fmrm, than The isquirrd^age {1911) of Dorothy Caofidd 

In Sydney Porter O Henry ”) (1867-1910) Amenca lost her acknowledged 
virtue oi that most popular oS Kvoxtvem Utwary forms the short story His range 
and ver^tility were remarkable and his handbng of the chosen form had much of the 
precision and o^erlmess which belong to the playwnght rather than the writer of 
nanative Among his chief successor are Jack London (b 1876) and Edna Ferber 
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A genual accession of interest m the art of the playwright as something to be studied 
in the printed page as well as in the theatre, a stnJung development of the hour A 
few years ago it was a rare thing for a play to be printed, at least until it had achieved 
exceptional good fortune on the boards Now the pubbc is interested to apply the t( st 
of reading alongside the test of hearing and seeing American publishers are putting 
forth not onl> translations of the best European plajs but issues ot new American 
dramatic efforts Not onl> the best plays of Cl> de Fitch (rSbS-ibop) and Augustus 
Thomas (b 1859) have been printed but numerous plays by younger playwrights lake 
(to ate a sm^e example) ‘ The Nigger ’ by Edward Sheldtwi This new tendency to 
publish plays does not indicate a return to the ‘ closet drama ’ but a new realisation 
that a good play is not merely a show but a ver> important form of hterature The 
very large number of persons m Amenca who are now trying to write pla>s, and even 
trying to learn hon to write them is a sign oi awakening Already a number of young 
playwrights ha-ve made notable progress towards a drama of sincenty and power 

Literature of the solider (and not necessarily less imaginative) types is also tmdmg an 
increased audience Publishers say that there is a growing demand for books of biog 
raphy and history for ' summer readmg * The autumn of igi for example saw the 
completion of John Bigelow s (i8i 7-101 1) Reirospeciions of an Active. Life Mark Twain s 
Biograpkv (by Albert Bigelow Paine b 1S61) the hie of George Palmer Putnam by 
George Haven Putnam (b 1844) and Personal Trails of Abraham Lincoln bv Helen 
Nicolay (b 1866) books of considerable ment deahng with special periods of \mencan 
history or with special aspects of her development have been many of late It is 
noteworthy that \mencan scholars in general are folio wmg the example ot the late John 
Fiske and the late William James in cultivating a style such as to give their work 4 
chance of survival as literature (Henry W itcorr Boynton ) 


French Literature 

There are penods that pass and lea\ e little changed m the hterature of a nation and 
others which are a veritable springtime full of burgeons and nevi voices Since 1909 the 
progress of the Idealist Renaissance m France has changed the character of its literature 
Zola and the Goncourts — the names of a dozen years ago — are as though they had not 
been If the refined and philosophic scepticism of the seventies huger with a few 
great writers — Anatole I ranee Jules Lemaitre Pierre Loti Henri de Regnier — we see 
no young men on their track Always in France the spmt of Racine has warred with 
the spirit of Rabelais or to pul things on a lower level the art of Octave FeuiUet has 
contradicted the art of Zola To-day the classics and the ideahsts have come to the 
front Ten j ears ago literature v as positive objective and if we mav sav so visual 
for that phrase of Gautier s Je suis uu homme pour qui le monde visible existe was 
still the motto of the hour The younger men are writers for whom the invisible world 
exists and occupy themselves chiefly with the interior sphere The other day M Rene 
Boy le>v e expressed v ery happily this change of front to a reporter of the Remte deS Fran 
i^ais (Sept 25, 1912) He said In my young days I used to visit Alphonse Daudet 
whom I greatly admired He encouraged me and we would talk of literature He used 
to sav gently, I have never described anything that 1 have not seen I felt he was 
bffenng me a piece of advice discreetly and I used to go away incapable of writing any 
thing for long afterwards since at every turn I caught myself on the point of describing 
things I had never seen ' — such things for instance as emotion beliefs traditions opin 
10ns the moral atmosphere of a soaety And M Boylesve showed the journalist the 
plan or scenario for a novel lying on his wnting table— no project of a plot no lk,t of 
personages but a sequence of maxims and reflections* Tadte care of the moral atmo 
sphere ’ he would say and the characters wiU take care of themselves.” So soon as 
he begms to write he forgets his notes which transpose themselves mto pereons and 
actions but all his care is to invent the moral world which bri&gs them forth just as 
Daudet would proceed from a description of physical reality to the spirit withm 

‘See £ B xi liOet»g 
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There is something English m the talent of M Boylesve (b 1S67), something that 
necalls at times the minute inttnorart of George Eliot or Mr Galsworthy — precise small 
totKrhes disengage the character of a soul of a society In the fast three or four years 
M Boylesve has risen to one of the highest places in the fiction of France Continuing 
LajeuttefiUe bten elevfe his last novel Maddetney jume femme (1912) ^ the story of a 
pure minded solitary girl convwit bred pious quietl> reared in a small town of Tourame 
suddenly cast by her marriage with a rising architect of Pans into that vortex of con 
tractors speculators, moneymakers and pleasure hunters which eddied round the great 
exhibition of 1889 The refined and sensible Madeleine passes unscathed among the 
booths of Vanity Fair But by a fnendly hearth (the one spot which rtcaJls the peace- 
ful surroundings of her early years) she meets a man of letters, a student of subtle moral 
problems a lover of Pascal an inhabitant of her own mtellectual world And almost 
without a struggle Madeleine succumbs — succumbs morally we hasten to add, and in 
the verv secret of her soul for in the world of fact she never succumbs at all and her 
aureole of virtue effectually protects her M Boylesve is a traditionalist a lover of the 
ancient faiths and disciplines of France a lover perhaps rather than a believer \ et if 
Madeleine is saved it is not he seems to say the beautiful qualitj of her soul that 
saved her but the regulanty and nobleness of her early education, and to make the 
example clearer he sets face to face with Madeleine a charming madcap a child of 
nature Pipette ^oulasne without a bad instinct in her composition but without a 
pnnciple a faith or an ideal Pipette is marked out for Fate and here no sudden angel 
intervenes M Boylesve loves to show us the neat well orflered world of civilized society 
but m his magic mirror the figures that move therein become sometimes transparent 
and reveal behind them the great primitive forces never completely disciplined which 
drop into our neatest systems some soul irreducibly irregular a gram of sand throwing 
all things out of gear "Ml his novels are une invitation a reflechir sur la vie ’ 

The art of M Boylesve has made a strong impression on the young among those 
who walk in his traces we may mention M Ren6 Behame M Mphonsc de Chateau 
bnand and M \ndre Lafon to whom was awarded in the summer of 191 i the farsl 
Grand Pnx de Litt^rature (^£400) recently inaugurated by the French \cademy 

StiU more important than M Rene Boylesve is M Maurice Barres (b 1862) his 
elder by a few years Bo^esve was one of the young writers (with Hugues Rebell 
Ren^ Menard and Charl^ Maurras) who collaborated on La Cocarde the odd little 
review which Barres edited m 1894 and 1895 a review which was at once Boulangist 
and soaahst patriotic and individualist military and literary in brief as Barres defined 
It the production d un grouped hommes passionnes pour le developptraent historique 
de notre pays La Cocarde was not long hved but its authority and inspiration 
promulgated by a band of thoughtful voung writers with an ideal and a discipline of 
their own to prt^se to a somewhat disorganized literature was enduring La l ocarde 
was to the hteratare of the early twentieth century in trance aU that / Ac Oerm had been 
to Mid \ ictonan England 

The sentiment of national traditionalism which these writers elaborated has proved 
the finest the m<»t stimulating tonic to trench hieratnn. Their shibboleth N6lrq 
terre nos morts * is the pass-word of modern letters The sense of responsibility the 
dream of order the feehng for continuity the belief in the persistence and perpetuity of 
an ideal are motives which inspire most of the pnnapal waters of the prese^da5i 
in France The Colette Baudocke (1909) of Maunoi Barres is one of the evangels of thw 
doctrine written with an ease, a measure a liberty and grace which form a httle master 
piece It 18 one of those books iToxnzntic by their sentiment and classic by the simple 
purity their form) whicb outlive schools aad their go^ls We may place it on the 
shelf near Paul et Vtrpnte The Sorrows of Wtriker, or The Vtcar of W akefield 

This local bfe this ‘ rej^n^ism which the ti^itionahsts offer as a remedy to the 
excessive importance of Pans has its evident danger, — the dispersion of national feeling 
ihe dissociation of the provinces It jsjyn evil against which they propose to guard by 
the restoration of the Catholic Church and the cult of great men In two shwt studies 
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{VAngotsse de Pascal igio II Greco 1912) Barres has \vntten in praise of natures with 
whom ha own has obscure but intimate affimties The great figures of history are the 
natural educators of a naUon, its intercessors its patrons and its patterns A Pascal 
or a Corneille is surely more to France than St Denis In U Greco the writer inquires 
mto the secret of the spintual life II Greco is emphatically a pamter for whom the 
invisible world exists His faults his voluntary distortion of the human figure, the 
flame like fragility and aspiration of his personages are not repugnant to M Barres who 
maintains that an artist may sacrifice the detail of external truth in \iew of obtaining a 
greater intensit> of emotional expression he esteems such aberrations to be fortunate 
errors if they prove a condition of the utterance of certain spintual states 11 Greco 
like Blake takes a poet’s licence with anatomy but he admits us to a mystical world of 
rushing spints, of floodmg light, of joy and fire a world of adoration bliss eternal 
space And so he has the praise of M Barres who is far removed from the doctnnes of 
Naturalists In the last weeks of igi2 M Barr^ completed a new novel La Colline 
Inspiree 'We may mention in the wake of M Barres the brothers Tharaud no\elists 
distinguished for a literary stvle singularly pure firm and brilliant the fanciful and 
ingenious critic and romancer \ndre Beaumer, and that profound and singular >oung 
gem us Mademoiselle Mane Lenerm 

Another modern Plutarch (who like M Barres seeks to propose to his contempo- 
raries in the Lives of Great Men a discipline and an ideal) is M Romain Roliand ^,b 
1866) the author of studies of Beethoven (1003) and Michael Angelo (iqo6) which 
reveal his intense and dreamy genius but espeaally known for his biographj of an 
imagmarj German musician Jean Chn<:lophe it is in fact a biography rather than a 
romance Jean Chrishphe a huge novel in successive books (the first L Aube published 
m 1904) as long as Clarissa Harloue or U ar and Peoi^e is perhaps the most remarkable 
work of contemporarv fiction as well known in Italy almost as well known ui Germany 
and England as in France \ singular moral fervour a rare imagination an extract 
dmary alternation of sarcasm rancour revolt and tenderness breathe from the pages 
of this disconcerting book M Roliand is the Rousseau of our times and he has the 
defects of his model a negligence and diffuseness in the style alternating with chapters 
so beautitul and touching that we may rank them with the best contemporary work a 
lavk of proportion and medbure an irritating spleen sometimes a shriU voiced choler 
almost shrew ish m its denunciation, its polemics But there is a greatness in M Roliand s 
outlook a penetrating quality in his insight which is his own peculiar gift No great 
question leaves him incurious \\ hat is gemus^ 'V\ hv does its production so often dis 
locate and jangle the nature which gives out the spark? In what degree u that creati e 
lorce a thing distinct from the personality that harbours it-' What is that dualism in 
the mind — parllv a trained intelligence partly the capnaou* play of a free unconscious 
instmct^ What is that simultaneous working of intuition and understanding which 
goes to produce a masterpiece? No psychologist we think has noted these questions 
more finelv than M Roliand in the volume ol Jean Christophe entitled La Revolte (1906) 
\nd what tenderness he brmgs to describe the ephemeral beauty of a giil s life who dies 
voung an Antoinette or a Sabine all the pathos of human destiny is there With how 
intense a passion a rancour a fitabty he treats the overmastering force of love m 
Le Butsson 4 rdeHt There is something of the wild tragedy of Trtstan and Isolde m this 
episode {and here we feel his musician, who m his childhood reminded us of Beethoven, 
resembles Richard Wagner) At every turn our author treats the difficult problem of 
the artist s relation to his environment Jean Christophe knows what it is to be one 
single cell aching with individuality m the national body of which nolens voUnSf he 
forms a part and he knows the attraction too which draws together the members that 
form a whole He has learned the two great lessons revolt, which strives and creates 
acceptance which assimilates and transforms At the end of 1912 the final volume of 
Jean Christophe — the tenth — closed on a note of peace this contemporary epic 

M Andr6 Gide (b 1869) is a very different artist narrow but exquisite ' Le gofit 
exquis craint le trop en tout ” These words of Ffenelon s nse into our mind whenever 
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wcopen«.l 3 ookby M Gide OfalIofthemthebestiaLai'w#e£/f<M<e(io69) the story 
of a rare s<ml drawn into the abyss of the mystical life as waters are by whirlpools 
sud^dl and drawn through a mistrust of the excess the vulgarity the transitormess of 
mort^ happiness There are natures which need the hbertv the solitude the rapt 
interminable progresMon and ideal refuge of the mnw life They are as Samte Beuve 
put it marked with la gnffe de Farchange ” Alissa has only to stretch out her hand to 
take her happiness A sort of disgust of reality a dread of disenchantment paralyses 
her 

Enough no more 

Tis not so sweet now as it w'as before! 

Ahssa was one of those Jansenists whom Ninon de 1 Enclos mocked as les pr 4 cieuses 
de I’amouT M Andrfi Gide like \f Maeterlinck like M Barres like M Boylesve 
like most of the considerable writers of his generation has entered religion through the 
gate of symbolism He is a mvstic mther than a dogmatist a well wisher to religion 
rather than a believer Their last word is not said The current which has borne them 
already so far from their starting point may land them within a chosen fold but so fir 
they are champions of the faith (M Maeterlinck is an avowed materialist M Gide of 
Protestant ongin but M Boylesve and M Barres are formidable Catholic champions) 
jusqualafoi exclusivement ’ like those pious those God meiuentes 

who in the primitive Church though neither Jew nor Chnslian ran the risks and fought 
the battles of Paul and Peter 

There is a vast AiSerence between their novels — even between a book so avowedJv 
orthodox as Madeletne^ jeune ftmme and the real thoroughgoing religious novel wntten 
out of a fervour of faith with the imagination of an apostle perhaps the rarest and 
most difficult form of art The last two years however have brought us several even 
of these and we speak of real works of art not merely tracts for the times Of these 
the noblest is bv a poet Charles de Pomairols (b 1848) who has been called the Words 
worth of contemporary France Ascension (1910) has all the defects of a poet s prose 
but also a natural idealism an air of noble reverie a dreamv wandering grace singularly 
poignant and fresh Often in reading the volume we lav it down and think how Paler 
how Turg6nieff how Meredith would have appreciated this penetrating langour But 
It IS certain that the ordinary novel reader would be bored ( \ second novel of M de 
Pomairols Le Repenhr 1912 does not reach qmte this high level ) There is more fire 
more force more gnp m an extraordinary book of a >oung writer M Emile Baumann 
(VJmnwl^ 1909) We may also mention La Barriire by M Ren^ Bazm (iqio) Leur 
Royaume by M Robert Vallery Radot (1910) and La tvih des Lamfes by ‘Claude 
Silve ' (1912) The last name veils the identity of Mademoiselle de L^vis-Mirepoix 
the daughter of the Duke 

We have shown that the pnncipal trend of French literature m 19TO-12 has been 
towards a Renascence of idea^m and indeed in great part toward a Catholic Revival 
but this is not saying that the wnters of jesterday have abandoned their positions or 
that they have ceased to produce, one of them indeed has produced a masterpiece But 
we have preferred to indicate the presen t state of things and t he promi se of to-morrow and 
to draw attention to the new wnters who with every season, are coming to the front 

And having performed our duty towards literary history we may own that for inter 
est and charm few of these newer books can compete with certain productions of the 
old stagers Pierre Loti (see E B xvii 19) has seldom wntten a finer page than the 
eonclwhng passage of Le Pflertn d Angkor ( 1912 ) M Jules Lemaltre (see E B xvi 
408) Tesujntng the rftle of entic, has given us, following his Rousseau (190/) a Ractne 
(1908) Pfndon (1910) a Chateaubrsand (1012) All of these are interesting and 
Eaetne especially is full of charm In describing Rousseau h^ndon 
j^i^MH^ubnand (the three great Romantics amnt la leUre) the critic’s habit is 
piqfil^ He sets hw author on a pillorj vituperates him at tnbutes to his evil influence 
France then softens as he tdls his story, discovers him to be charm 
mplipKVlh^l^wns him with new plucked laurds till on the last page author and critic 
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Jijss again with tears If M Lemaltre has struck forth no new line <iev eloped no new 
faculty, at least he has lost nothing of his wayward originality But M Anatole France 
(seeE B x, 7 7 5) has gone on from strength to strength He has never produced a more 
briJlidnt hook than Dteux ont sotj, which, in its neat light form is a ps>chol(^ of 
the French Rev oluUon — a psychology m action with no \ isible apparatus Of historical 
or philosophical knowledge but singularly penetrating and illuminative Age has 
weakened none of the charming and redoubtable arts of the author of / Orme du Marl 
He is temble or delightful gay or sinister exquisite or harshly, tragically moving, turn 
b> turn The same unparallelled style, supple opulent exact and sober adorns the 
same philosophy — as the loveliest flower mav hide the brink of an ab\ ss For the mind 
of M France is full of contempt for human nature derision of human destmy and a 
sombre c>nical satisfaction ^n contemplating lust and frenzy and horror It is not 
unhke the mind of Swift And yet M France has looked on life and has seen that it 
was good Like his philosopher Maunce Brotteaux ‘ d admire la nature en plusieurs 
de ses parties, et special ement dans la mecamque celeste et dans 1 amour physique 
He might also add that he admires the complication of the human character and nnds a 
secret pleasure in verifying its paradoxes and disharmomes His Evariste Gamehn 
will recall to the reader famihar with the history of the times that strange hgure of 
Fransois Sergtnl, most candid of mortals most ferocious of revolutionaries an im 
placable Jacobin, a delicate artist, who organised the September massacres and also the 
picture gallery of the Louvre and who all his life was the faithful and devoted lover of 
one woman But instead of the honest Mme Sergent Anatole France has given his 
Jacobin, for a vis a vis a woman whose wiles, whose frailties whose successive sin 
centies remind us of the beautiful wife of Greuze the daughter of the pnntseller 

Somewhere at the feet of M France (children of nature and not grace) opposite to 
that band of idealists of whom we have already spoken we must place a group of 
unconventional young writers whose extreme right would include the delighttul poet 
Francis Jammes (whose Gtorgiques Chrettennes have the charm of Pan on his pipe 
mimicking the church bells) while their extreme left extended to the gitted Charles 
Louis Philippe, who died prematurely at the very openmg of the period under considera 
tion There is Madame Marceile Tinayre who has never quite recaptured her brst 
delicate mastery in La Matson du Picke vet who in L Ombre del A tnour shows a sombre 
magmficence of style, and a violent poignant beauty of her own, there is Colette \\ illy 
the actress whose lagabotide is a brilliant study of the eccentric sphere of the 
music halls there is Marguerite Audoux the dressmaker whose Mane Clatre 
was so astonishing a revelation of idyllic charm primitive grace and exquisite 
poignancy Before the prose of a Marguerite Audoux *ts before the painting of her 
friend Madame Marval the skilled artist suddenly humbled remembers a theory 
dear to Browning that the real man of genius should rise untaught Their ignorance at 
all events is bliss 

And somew here we must place the literary maniiestations of the drama too various 
to CO ordinate \Ve must note the metamorphosis which m Le Tnbun has made of 
M Paul Bourget (see E B iv 331), a successful playwright we must recall the bnlhant 
reception given to Rostand s theatrical fairy tale of Chanlecler (see E B xxin 754) we 
must direct the reader to M Charles Peguy s ample and powerful Mystere de Jeanne 
d Arc (the English reader may imagine Walt Whitman turned a Christian mystic and 
endowed with ten thousand fold his original dux of words) and we must point out the 
original talent of Mademoiselle Mane Leneru m her A^ranchis All these four writers 
join at different points the camp of the idealists (Many Duclaux ) 

Germ 'IN Literature 

There is a peculiarly incalculable element in the German Uteraiy movement of the 
last generation in spite of its being guided and preached at to aq excessive degree by the 
critics it has persisted time and again in freeing itself from their leading strings, and 
’ See E 5 XI 783 rf seq 
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going Its own way This has been more than ever the case during the past few years 
Gerftuiay rose mto prominence as a power which had to be reckoned with in literary 
£i;Uope, towards the end of the eighties of the last century The first phase of the 
hterary revival resulted from a combination of three powerful forces in European htera 
tore the French naturalistic movement, the influence of the Russian novel of Tolstoi 
and Dostoievsky and the drama of ideas on a realistic basis which came from Scandma 
via But no sooner had an amalgamation of these three outside forces been effected 
and Germany had begun to evolve a literature of her own from the union than the wind 
of popular favour changed The pha^e of undiluted realism gave place to a movement 
andogous to the symbolistic movement in France but more deeply immersed in mysti 
cism than the French movement With danng originality the young quondam realists 
introduced side by side with the most painstaking and even sordid descriptions of ac 
tuahty elements of faery lore of idealism and symbolism which resulted in the most 
fantastic and incongruous combinations But now it may be said that realism is Virtual 
Iv a thing of the past in Germany 

\s time goes on the significance of the work of Fnednch Nietzsche for the literary 
achievement of modern Germany becomes ever plainer One can no longer regard this 
influence as restricted to the unfettenng of individualism noticeable in the lync poetry ol 
the eighties and nineties Nietzsche appears now rather as a force which is keeping 
German literature in touch with the ne^s and demands of the actual life of the present 
and IS preventing it — as has so often happened in the past when a healthy realism be 
came a dead letter in Germany — losing itself in the clouds of an unworldly idealism 

The modern hnc has shown no abatement of its quest for new and original expres 
Sion \nd although neither Richard Dehmel nor Stefan George — no doubt the two 
most original of modern German singers in wideK different fields — has added to his 
laurels in these years younger men like Max Dauthendev (b 1867) Rainer hfana 
Rilke (h. 1875) and Alfred Mombert (b 1872) have been establishing their claims to a 
plate m litdrarv history In epic poetrv the importance of the Swiss writer Carl 
Spitteler (b 1843) as one of the strong talents of his time is now very generally recog 
nised more especial h since the repubhcat ion m 1 000 of his remarkable poem OlymPtsche 
FrtMtng in a revised form ^^lth the death of Detlev von Liliencron (July ^ iQOo) 
the modem German lync lost its first master and with that of Otto Julius Bierbaum 
(Feb I 1910) the leading spint in that lighter phase of the modem Hnc which came to 
Germany with the French cabaret the so called Uberbrettl ” further Josses have been 
Martm Greif (Hermann Frey) (March 29 loii) and in other than lyric poetry, Wil 
helm Busch (Jan 9 njoS) and Julius Wolff (June 30 iqro) 

With the waning of Dostoievskv s influence and that of naturahsm generally the 
German novel has fallen back once more into an experimental stage It is here per 
haps that the decentralizing tendenaes have most surely made themselves felt the so- 
called Los von Berhn movement The novel has entered the service of that Heimat 
kunst of which the Alsatian wnter Fntz Licnhart (b i86>) has been the most per 
sistent advocate it has fled to the country and the dialect the no\ el of the large city 
has given place to that of the province and the gain m variety and poetic strength has 
been undeniable But along with this movement there has also gone a tendency to 
wards idealizing symbohsm similar to what has taken place in drama This is to be 
seen notably m the work of the more promising younger writers such as Hermann 
Hesse (b *877), who is restricting himself more and more to the short story Emil 
Strauss (b rStW) and Bernard Kellermann (b 1879), while a distinctly novel note in 
the fiction of the day has been struck by Hanns Heinz Ewers (b 187 il a former con 
tnbutm to the literature of the Gberbrettl, who with his Der Zauberlekrltng (1910) 
barks back to the manner of E \ T Hoffmann and is influenced by Baudelaire Of 
the wnters of established reputation GiKtav FVenssen (b iSdi) has published one novel, 
Kkm Hmnch Baas (1909) which, however rather justifies our doubts as to whether 
the author <rf Jifrn UW has any higher poetic mission to fulfil towards his generation 
Thomas Mann (b 1875) has produced only one novel, KPntgltche Hohett (1909) » which 
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15 hardl> worthy of the author of Budd^,nbrooks while JHennann Sudermann (b 1850) 
has remained faithful to the French reahsm of his earlier period in his Das kohe Lted 
(1008) and the short stones of the volume Die tndtsche Lilte (iqii) Gerhart Haupt 
mann (b 1862) has also in the last few j ears turned seriously to the novel and published 
tv\o books Der Narr in Christo Emanuel Quint (igii) a powerful reproduction of the 
gospel story m modern Silesian surroundings and hilanUs (1912) a novel of little 
distinctive literary quality iSew novels by Jakob Wasscrmann (b 1875 Die Masken 
Ertmn Rainers 1910) and b> Arthur Schmtzler (b 1862 Der H eg tns hreie 1908) 
show no conspicuous advance on these writers’ earlier work and the same is true of the 
recent work of the leading German women writers Clara \iebig (b i860 Kinder der 
Eifd 1909) Helene Bohlau (b 1859 Isehies loii) Gabnele Reuter (b 18^9, Das 
Trdnenham 1900) Death has thmned considerabl> the ranks of the older generation 
of novel writers Hans Hofimann died on July i j, igoq Hermann Heiberg on Februarj 

16 1910 Wilhelm Raabe on November 15 1910 Fnednch Spielhagen on February 25 
iqii Adolf W ilbrandt on June 10 1911 Wilhelm Jensen on November 24 1911 Felix 
Uahn on January ^ iqi-j \ promi'^ing talent m fiction has also been lost b> the death 
of VVilhclm Holzamer (rS^o-rgo/) 

The drama remains as it has always been the most interesting feature of recent 
f erman literature and the one which reflects most faithfullv the movement of ideas 
In min\ wavs the chief dramatic writer of the period Gerhart Hauptmann is represen 
tative of his time In his work we see precisel> that experimental spmt that want of a 
definite poetic pohev and one might also add of strong dommatmg ideas which is so 
characteristic of contemporary German literature Since 1009 Hauptmann has hardly 
added to his reputation as a dramatist be has wntten Kaiser Karls Getsel (1908) 

( riselda (igoq) Die Ratten (igiol the latter in his earlier realistic manner and Gabriel 
Schillings Fhicht (1012) a weak and ineffectual pla\ These books cannot for a moment 
compare m incisive power with his eaxl> works Hermann Sudermann who was 
Hauptminn s brother in arms in the earl> davs of the hterary revival has less to his 
credit Strandkinder (1000) and a poetic plav Der Bdtkr ion bvrahus (igis) The 
latter fails however to rise much above the iambic drama of ideas as it was culti 
v ated by Adolf Wilbrandt in the earlier generation But the last few years have brought 
a new group of dramatic writers to the front The leading spirit here is Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal who is mainly responsible for the movement which has as its object a 
renascence of the works and forms of older literatures One cannot however ascribe a 
like success to his latest original works Christines Heimreise (ignj and Der Roserir- 
ka alter (iqii) to the latter of which Richard Strauss has written the music Arthur 
SchniUli r has added to his reputation with the tine hist on cal play Derjunge Medardus 
(mio) and with a modern drama m his old manner Das wetie Land (roii) Hermann 
Bahr (b 1863 } has become one of the popular dramatists of the day with fais Das Kon^ert 
(igoo) and kari Schonherr a native of Tirol has won a no less striking popular success 
with bis lraged> Glaube und Hettnai (iqio) the broad popular pathos of which is how 
ever more in evidence than higher literary qualities The most proimsmg develop- 
ments of the drama m these years have taken two forms the first a kind of modern 
romanticism in classic form to some extent influenced by Hofmannsthal and the 
second ironic and satiric To the first group belongs the work of Ernst Hardt (b 1876) 
author of lantrts der \arr which remved the Schiller Prize id 1908 without altogether 
meriting so high an honour and of Gwdrttw (loii) further that of the gifted and promis- 
ing voung dramatist Herbert Eulenberg (b 1876) but it remains to be seen whether this 
return to a poetic drama of a traditional type will escape the shallows on whwdi such 
attempts usually come to gnef in Germany Meanwhile the most prominent new 
man in the drama of to-day is a representative of the second form of innovation This 
IS Frank Wedekind (b 1864) whose woik has in these years been advancing rapidly in 
popular favour Wedekind is the most notable product of the “ Uberbrettl ’ mov^ 
ment with which he was formerly closely associated He is grotesque rather thain 
realistic, a dealer m irony and paradox, a fighter against the disease of excessive * hter 
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ansm ' in the theatre But Iwrc, too, it remains for the future to show wlwither Wede 
kind s work has itself enough of the endurmg qualities of literature to maintain its 
place» his latest pia>s, OaAa V190S), MustA (iqoS) and Der Sietn dcr ft'eiun (1909), 
hardly, it must be confessed, justify very high hopes. By death the German drama has 
lost in these years K L Arronge (May 26, 1908), Erast von I^ildenbruch (Jan 15, 1909) 
and Arthur Fitger (June 28, 1909) 

See K Martens Ltieratur tn De^scbland CBcrIfn i9io) A Soergel Dtckfung und Vtchter 
der Zeti Emt Scktlder«n% der detUscken LUeratur der letzien Jahrzehntt (1 eipzig 1911 J 
O VVitkowsla Dm Enlwicklutii der deuisi ken LUeratur seii jSjo {Leipzig 1912) 

U G Robertson ; 

It^uan Ijteratlile 

Italian literature has not been verj prolific dunng the last fen tears and while a 
certain amount of good work has been produced few books have appeared that are like- 
ly to hold thiar own in the first rank In the field of fiction the two most important 
novels are the LeUa of Antonio Fogaz^aro (d 191 1) and the Forse che si jorse che 
fw of Gabnde DAnnunaio {b 1865, see A B 11 78) The latter carries on the 
authors studies of the ps>choIogicall> abnormal and of sensual passion but in 
style and descriptive power it shows us D’Annunzio at his best it is a novel of 
ultra modern hfe in which motoring and aviation loom large The Tio\el of local 
colour concerned rather with the ambienle than with character drawing or plot maintains 
its jx^ulantv Graaia Deledda the talented Sardinian authoress has brought out several 
new volumes bdongmg to this class of fiction such as // fwslro padrone Stne al confine 
etc m which the pnmitn e customs and interesting hfe of her native island are admirably 
rendered The chief fault of her tales is their almost unrelieved gloom and sadness a 
defect common however to a large part of modern Italy s literary output It is there 
fore with relief that we turn to the reasoned optimism of Luigt biahan’s Gtovanm 
Fratmsca a novel of Calabrian hfe in which the virtues and attractive qualities of the 
people of Calabna arc set forth as well as their faults the conclusion is full of hope 
Dora Melegan one of the leading personalities of the Italian feminist movement and 
author of several novels volumes of memoirs, bterary cnticism etc both in French and 
in Italian has m La cUU del gigfm — the second of the senes Le ire capilch — produced a 
picture of life m Flomice at the time when it was the capital of Italy she has drawn the 
pcdiUcal and soci^ tniheu of the time as well as her characters with a steady hand and 
charm of style which make us look forward with interest to the appearance of her next 
volume on Rome A young authoress w ho wntes with an agreeable and straightforward 
simplicity and with a high moral purpose is ' Paola Stafenda ’ (Lina Tngona) 
whose first novel La drUta wo appeared m igio 

In poetry no new writers have nsen to fame but some wed known poets continue to 
produce D Annunzio has been inspired by the Turco-Itahan war to w nte ten poems 
colfocted in the volume Canzom della %esta dWtremare which contain some of hts most 
admirable verse Althotfi^ at Umes unduly mvolved and too full of allusions to ob- 
scure episodes lus poetry nses to a greater l^tght of lyrical beauty and genuine inspira 
tioo than anythmg which he has yet produced The muse of Ada Jvegn (b 18,0 see 
E B lax 343) has become less meknclKdy and less bitter now that her hfe has been 
ba^er and m UaternUa,^ a collection of songs of motherhood she takes a more cheerful 
view of Me than she did m her earlier poems Dialect fills an important place in modern 
Italian literature for it still boUk its own among the people and many poets have chosen 
that ttudium of expresaon, Cesare Pascarella, the RomamscQ poet and one of Italy’s 
greatest wnters has produced very little of btCj but his new cycle on the HisorginieDto^ 
which his fnrads have been pnvileged to bear rented, will it is hoped soon i^ppear 
* Tnhusa (Cario Alberto Salustri), who wntes in the same dialect has published sev 
•rid vwlemes of satire and fables, ra the style of G G Belli, but his work is inJenor to 
that of TasantdJa. The Neapolitan dramatist Roberto Braceo has brought out some 
foCMd wenm in hb nalive Neapohtan diaiect, m which he pamts the eharacter of the 
F S soy ^ etJeq 
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Neapolitan people sometimes wild, noisy and scapighah, but often melancholy m its 
love songs \nother Neapolitan Sal\ aton Di Giacomo, after a long silence is beginning 
to wnte once more, and hu> poetry olten contains high lyrical qualities 

Political movements in Italy have usually had literary beginnings and Italian 
Nationalism, which arose as a reaction against the predominance of socialism and 
mtemationahst anti patriotic ideas and proclaimed the necessity of a greater faith in 
Italy and of a more virile policy, has as its advocates a number of bnlhant and enthusi- 
astic voung writers The most remarkable of them is undoubtedly Ennco Corradini 
the precursor and apostle of the movement his two novels Lc pairta fimfona and La 
guerra loniana although not without artistic faults are vigorous eSective and sound 
and inspired by lofty patriotism His more recent books on the campaign m Tnpoli 
are also remarkable Such writers as Giubo De Franzi ” (Luigi Federzom), Goffred 
Bellonci Maunzio Maravigba, also play an active part m the movement 

Of the other more purely literary and artistic movements none seem likely to make 
their mark on contemporary thought The Futunsts of whom F T Marmetli is 
the chief exponent while professing to create a new hterature a new art and new music 
are hardly to be taken seriously while the same mav be said of the shrieking and some 
what bumptious group of writers who centre around Giovanni Prezzohru and his 
organ La voce and wash to reform the world by substituting invective for argument 
Journalism continues to make great strides the modem sensational style with 
scare headings etc has been generally adopted but the papers are larger fuller of 
news and better written than before and have an ever mcr^sing circulation Many of 
the most eminent authors unnersity professors scientists and statesmen contribute to 
their columns \mong the best Italian journalists Luigi Barzim of the Milan Coiner c 
delta sera occupies a high place and his \ ivid articles and telegrams from many lands 
where wars revolutions and other exciting events occur wall always be read with m 
terest Rastignac (\ mcenzo Morelia) of the Rome Trtbuna is one of the best known 
leader writers and Enrico Scarfoglio proprietor of the Naples Mathno, is also a very 
clever journalist Giuseppe Bevione, tor some years London correspondent of the 
Turin Stampa is one of the most serious of the younger newspaper men Plenty of 
hlerarv talent gathers round the Rome GiornaU d’liaha to which the above mentioned 
Nationalist writers contribute as well as Diego Angeh the art critic, translator of 
Shakespeare novelist and satirist of soaety s shortcomings whose witty and slightly 
malicious articles delight the readers of the same paper Another writer de omn^us 
rebus et de quibusdam ah is is Li'go Ojetti 

Little has appeared worthy of note on the Italian stage The one real success of the 
last few years is Sem Benelh s bnlhant histoncal tragi comedy La Cena delle be_ffe 
D Annunzio has written two new plays — Fedra an attempted revival of the classical 
drama and II Markrio di^an Sebastiano ongmally written and produced m French, but 
although both contain many beautiful passages they are lacking like the author s other 
tragedies in dramatic quality Ihe most characteristic productions of the modern 
Italian stage are the dialect plays which are ^sociated with the various dialect com 
pames tounng about the country (Luigi Villari ) 

Dutch Litekatuke* 

The stagnation if not decline of Dutch hterature after the flourishing period of 
1880- 1 8go must for a great part be asenbed to the fact that criticism came too strongly 
to the fore, and the discussion of hterarv method and ideals took the place ongmal 
production Moreover naturalism introduced into Holland thnnigh Zola’s powerful 
influence, had triumphed too much and when the reaction came no definite path lay 
clear In this way there came a certain anarchy m feeling and m thinking and only m 
the last few years has ima^nation begun to occupy a prominent place in Dutch Iitera 
ture The discord between what used to be congenial minds was made apparent by the 
constant appearance of new periodicals So by the side of the Nteuue Gtdsj the 
^ See E B vm et seq 
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maanddt^ksch Ttjdschrtfi was pubitsfaed (1S94), which in igoa changed its name to De 
VmfUtgsie Eeuw and was combined m igoo with the Nteuwe Gtds On the other hand 
Albert Verweij (b 1865) had already left the latter in 1905 and founded De Bewegtng^ 
m which a large place was given to poetry, and naturalism was not admitted at all 
Already m 1903 Groot Nederland had been started strictly limited to literary work 
whereas m Oitu Eeuw sciaice and politics were also treated Van Onzen Ttjd (1901, 
a weekly smce 1910) became the paper of the younger Roman Catholic authors 0 ns 
Ttjdschrtft (1897) that of the younger Cah miats Stemmen (1911) that of the Orthodox 
Calvinists the ^ederJandsche Spe€Uii 4 nr stopped in 1908 but Elsemer s GeiUusireerd 
UaandschftU was rejuvenated under the editorship of Herman Robbers (b 1S68) 
Among the poets of the last few years were some of great promise but many were 
mainly mutative and showed little onginahty Against these hredenk van Eedcn s 
articles about Lderarv language (1902) were directed by the side of which must be men 
tioned ^dama \an Scheltema’s book The Foundoltans of a New Poetry (loo-^) \dji 
Eeden (b i860) followed up his Dante and Beatrice (1908) with the second part of Htl 
Lied Dan Schtjn en 11 ese« (the Song of Illusion and Reality Part I 1895 Part II 1910) 
Albert Verweij (b iS6s) whose poetry is too obscure ever to become popular published 
Het Blankc Heelal {The Lucid L ntoerse iqo8) the dramatic poem Cola Rtenzi (1910) 
and a volume of poems called The Feast of Ltje (191 1) The poetess Helene bwarth (b 
1859) added to her previous volumes Pale Sktes (1Q09) Gossamer (1910) Evening 
clouds (1911) together with two poems in dramatic form Dolorosa and Mara (igix) 
Herman Gorter (b 1864) published the long sooahstic poem Pan (loi"*) and the so 
aalistic poetess Hennette Roland Holst van der bchalk (b 1869) gave utterance to her 
feelings m The Neu Btrih {1003) Upward Roads (1907) and especiallv in the hrical 
tragedy The Rebels (1910) There must also be mentioned Toms Diary, (1910) bv 
Willem Lennus Penning (b 1840) which contains hne poems reminding us of Staring 
and Poigieter ForgoUen Songs (iqio) and Carmtna {1912) by P C Boutens (b 
1870) From SUence and Strife {i()oq) by C b ^dama \an Schelitma (b 187/) Potms 
(1911) by A, Roland Holst and Afuodj (1910) b> J Reyneke van Sluwt (b 1H/4) 

Much more distinctly than in the case of poetry the want of a definite school is felt 
m Dutch prose literature so that the most divei^ tendencies find expression In the 
flood of novels only a few can be pointed out which will probably attract more than 
temporary attention f redenk van Eeden published a series of lectures under the title 
of The Joyous Horld (1904) followed b\ the novels The Brule of the A igkl (1909) and 
the fictitious Reminiscences of Vuo Muralio while m 191a his Sinus and Siderius 
appeared as the first part oi a tnJogy L van De^ssel s (b 1864) from the L je of 
Frank Rozelaer (191 1) contains philosophical contemplations besides beautiful desenp 
tions of nature and fane psychological analysts Ueirdly phanUstic are I he strange 
Adventures of Zebedeus (1910) by J van Looy (b 18^5) Cynel Buysse (b iS^g) mam 
tamed his literary reputation by publishing The Full life (1908) / remembtr (1909) 
The Donkey (laio) and Moods (1911) J de Meester (b i860) published a volume of 
stones called Light Lmes (tgog) and G H J van Huizen (b i860) the two novels 
Love s Jntermeszo (1910) and The Nest of our dear Lord (191 0 F Haspeis (,b 1864) 
wrote Lnder the Brandons (1908) Penance (iqio) and The Toun at the ferry (1912) 

J Eigenhuis (b 1866) Growth and The rough Farm (1911) and also four shorter stones 
oilled Frvm the Village by the Sea Herman Robbers ? Nappy Family ( 1909) with the 
sequel One bv one (1910) , Israel Quendo (b 1873) was most successful with a novel about 
the dianumd-cutters world The Course of Life (1901) but was guilty of great realistic 

3 ^11011 m Human Bee {1903) while The Jordaan (the name of a poor quarter m 
dam^ X912) the first pm of a cycle of novels about the life of the jioor classes m 
dam, 1* judged very diffciently by diflferent people but is widely read Stones 
cd whidi the scene is laid in the Indies are those of Feima de Meyier, b nder the Indian 


Smt^md^aoy^ldhentkeSennaks are in Flower by Mrs Overduyn Heyligers and 
HlllUjliil f 1 I T E Javiers 

\ i< «iill Louis Coupcrus (b 1863) , his novel On the 
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Road of Joy (1908) tv as folloT\ed by the volumes o£ sketches axid stories called 4 .bota my 
self and others (1910) Anotent Stories of Gods and Emperors, Poets and Belov's (1911) 
Short \rabesks (1911) The SwaUaws jUrivn down (19J1) and Ancient Tourim (1912) a 
travelhng story from old Egypt 

\mongst women novelists J Reyneke van Stuwe (b 1874) is still very productive 
She has published Behind the W arid (1908) Free Power (1909), The lUnsion of the dead 
(1910) TheCktldrenof House Ter Aar (1911) and Mater Triumphatrix (1911) the latter 
as the third volume of the senes Poor W oman Next to her must be mentioned 
Margo \ntmk (b i860), who m collaboration with her husband Carel Scharten wrote 
4 House full of People (1908) and Foreign Rulers (1911) Ina Boudier Bakker (b 1875) 
to whom we owe the beautiful books P over tv (1909), The R ithered Plant (1910) and 
Blossom (1912) Anna van Gogh Kaulback the author of Mother Tides (1911) For Tuo 
Lives (1012) and Anna de Savornm Lehman (b 1868) who wrote Reminiscences and 
For the Honour of God with the sequel From Christian Ctrdes (1911) 

Ver> few Dutch dramas have been wntten of late >ears that lay claim to something 
more than transitory value The public was much interested m Fredenk van Eeden s 
social satinc dramas Ysbrand and The Promised Land (1908) Ina Boudier Bakker s 
The Highest Law (1907) met with great success as was also the case with Marceilus 
Lmants The Pouter of Dullness and Odours (1909) and with Willem Schurmann s Forty 
and The I toilers (1911) Excelling all these however especially as regards the tech 
meal qualities of his plays there is Herman Heyermans though his dramas are far from 
being of equal value He put on the stage The Rtsmg Sun The Sleeping Beaut\ (1900) 
Beschutt met Mmsjes (a rusk with amseed comhts the customary delicacy when a child 
IS born iqio) and Gluck iuf (1911) the latter a stirrmg picture of the miseiy and 
dangers of the mine workers’ trade 

See Dr G Kalff Geschiedents der Nederlandsche Letter kunde (7 vol 5 vol have appeared 
Cromngen 1905-1912) Dr j teWmkel De OntmkkeUngsgang der Nederlandsche LeUerkunde 
(4 vol 2 veil have appeared Haarlem 1908-1912) Dr C L, N deVoo> Htstonsche Schets 
van de Nederlandsche Letterkunde V5th edition C romngen 1912) and Ttidschrift xoor Nedof 
landsche Tool en Letterkunde (Lev den 1881-1912) Zondbrvan ) 

Belgian Literature 

Maunce Maeterlinck’s play L Oiseau Bleu (1911) is the outstanding contribution of 
Belgian French literature during 1910-12 It wa. first performed at Moscow then in 
London (translated as The Blue Bird) and later in Pans and New \ork The wntcr s 
poetic imagination and serene philosophy have contributed to make his play intensely 
popular Emile Verhaeren s tragedy HiHne de Sparte was published first m German 
translated by Stephan Zweig then m Russian and appeared in French, in 1912, when 
It was performed in Pans \ erhaeren s forcible and rather rugged style is perhaps not 
absolutely suited to the subject he treats His new poems however Les Rylhmes sou 
verains (1910) Les \ tiles d pignons (1910) Les Fleures du Soir (1911), Les BHs monanis 
(1912) and Les Plaines (1911) are as intense m feeling and vitality as his earlier work 
In Les Liherhns d Anvers, JUgende et Histoire des Loistes, Georges Eekhoud has told the 
story of the heretic sects in Antwerp m the XVt century In this book, Eekhoud 
according to his custom exalts his native city in her vices as well as in her virtues A 
tragedy in four acts by Camille Lemonmer Eddnic, set to music by Leon du Bois, was 
performed in ^twerp m 1912 with great success The poem wntten in blank verse 
has all the charm of Lemonnier s vivid imagination and forable style Albeat Giraud s 
La Fnse empourprie (igi2> is a collection of poems in which their author remains 
faithful to the Parnassian tradition Iwan Gilkm published m 191 1, poems called La 
N uii the first of three volumes, of which the others will be called L* Aube and La Lumthre 
Gr6goire Le Roy m his collection of poems called Le Routt tt la Besace illustrated by 
himself, deals with the sufferings of the poor ' Jean Dominique ” (pseudoD> m of MUe 
Marie CUoaset), who» last volume of poems is Gsdled Lt putts d Azur (191 2), is undoulH> 

* See E B lu 680 
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edly of the most gifted of contemporary wmoQen writers Her verses, wnlteu m 
cIassk^ form, are full of the tnMft poignant sensibibly Mile Oosoet is a teacher and 
lives in Brussels Amongst other contempocary French authors in Belgium, the 
following may be mentioned Louis Delattre {PcMs cotUcs m sahotsy La parfum des huts ) , 
Blanche Rousseau {Le Rtibaga)y Lotus Dumont "Wilden {La Belgtgue tiluslrie, and m 
collabomtion with L Sougei^ La \ ictmre dcs taincwr) , Frana Hellcns (Les darlis 
hitnUs), Jemi de Bosschiefe {DolortAe tt Us ombres) The best neW Belgian plays 
include Kaatfe by Paul Spaak, Lcs Mtapes and Les Lmis by Gustave van 7 ype, and 
Le mortage de UUe Betde^ns, by Fonson and U icheler, a picture of the life of the 
lower middle class m Brussels. 

In Flemish hterature there has been marked activity SUjn Streuvels, a nephew of 
Guido Gezelle and by profession a baker at Avelghem, a village in Flanders, has made a 
considerable reputation both in Belgium and m HoUsuid His descriptions of rural life 
are both poetic and realistic and he has been compared to Tolstoi whose psychologrcal 
subtleties and epic amplitude Streuvels however does not possess His st>lc is of 
rare perfection and this remark applies to the whole of the modem Flemish school of 
writers Streuvel s last work is Het gJorwyke Lukt ( * The glonous light^ ) 

Cynel Buysse may be called the Flemish Maupassant He is a realist His works, 
which deal with the hfe of the people both m towns and m the country and, to a lesser 
degree, with that of the middle classes form a complete picture of Flemish lift Buysse 
IS passionate robust full of revolt and of pity very human His De t^aotyke tkocht 
(* The joyous expedition ), Stemmingen ( Impressions ’ ) and in collaboration with 
\lrginie Ixiveling a popular woman author Leoensleer ( Education through life ) 
appeared between 1910 and loia 

Maunce Sabbe {De Wood der Banseele s, * The plight of the Banseeles ’ ) whose 
writings deal cxclusiv el} with Bruges and E \&eme:n\€n{Uenoordtng ‘ Renaissance ) 
who deals with the hfe of the peasants in West Flanders may also be mentioned as well 
known contemporary Flemish wnters 

Rene De Clercq and Karel van dt Woestijne are the most typical Flemish poets of 
the present generation Rene De Clercq proceeds directlv from the inspiration of Guido 
Gezelle (1830-1890) His poem'^ are essentially popular vigorous, full of hfe and gowl 
spirits although through these one feels bis tenderness his pity for the misery of the 
Rcmisb peasants A volume of Gedtckten ( Poems ) is his latest work Karel van de 
Wocstijne has a more complex personality His poems are very varied m feehng 
sometime simple and direct at other times complicated full of metaphors His sphere 
IS that of the soul and for him things arc real m so far only as they partake of the 
spiritual life It IS necessary to add that there are contrasts in van de WoaiiijTies 
nature which he docs not always dominate and which give a certain want of harmonv 
to his works His last v<dumc, containing prose essays on Flemish painters and writers 
« Kvnst en Leven m Vlaanderen ( Art and hfe m F landers ’) His last v olume of poems 
is De gulden Sekadenn ( ‘ The golden shadow ’ ) (Lalla Vandeuvelde ) 

Danish Liteeatuke'^ 

No great new literary work or new literary name of surpassing merit can be said to 
have come forward during the period »nce 1908 Danish literature has, however lost 
one of us most distinguished rcirtesentatives, Herman Joachim Bang (1857-1912) 
who died snddeMy in a tram on January 29, 1912, while he vms on a lecturmg tour m 
the United States The bodv was brought home for bumi m Cep^hagen. Among 
the later works of Bang were De tsiets PaedreUmd (Those without Country) 1905 anil 
Masker og Meimesker (Ma^ and Men) igio a vc^ume of theatncal and dramatical 
essays. The death of Vilhdm BergsOe (1855-191 1) also occurred durmg this period 

trend of Danish htendure baa been a continued »volt against realism, a 
retora to natare ndtb works more redolent of the ssnl and uf Hie natmal chamtemtics 
w>^ timreviva} ^ romantic htecatom m a. stodentlorm has been a growing 
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ifltei'eat m historical works and memoirs, the chief among th« 3 tt being a senes of biograph- 
ical memoirs — at present some twenty volumes — dealing with Danish life m town and 
country, in camp or at court, at vanous penods from 1600 to 1870 While Henrik Pon 
tojpadan (b 1857) has been silent ance he completed his great novel of eight volumes 
Lykke Per, he has found a competitor in the same field m Martin Andersen Nexo (b 
1869) whose Pelle Erxfbreren (Pelle the Conqueror) still incomplete secured for this 
author a place in the first rank among the popular waters of Denmark 

The agricultural labourers of Denmark for whom the high schools the agricultural 
colleges intended especially for them, and the small holding movement have proved a 
boon in more than one sense have found two authors who in poetry and prose describe 
their struggle for existence on the Jutland heaths or on the newly acquired state small 
holding Jtppe \aLjaer (b 1866) bids fair to become a second Steen Steensen Blicher 
(see E B vni 43) both m his prose in the Jutland patois and m his poetr> His Pugens 
Safigc (Songs of R\e) — a volume of poetry showing him to be a true disciple of Robert 
Burns some of whose songs have been translated by ^akjaer — have become popular m 
wide urdes and several ot them have been set to music 

Johan bkjoldborg (b 1861) formerly a village school teacher, has found favour by 
his novels on hfe among the small holders \ many sided writer of great freshn^s and 
origuiahtj has appeared in Johannes V Jensen (b 1873) whom enthusiasts compare 
with Kiphng His rapid output includes such promment works as Myiks, of which the 
fourth volume appeared m 191- Stories of Htmmerland the authors native distnct in 
Jutland a senes completed in 1910, Braeen (The Glacier) a novel dealing with neolithic 
man and stories of the Far East 

\ alderaar Rordam (b 18/2) has followed the great success of Den Gamle Kaptam 
(The Old Captain) a cycle of songs m three volumes dealing with vanous episodes of 
the disastrous war of 1^4 by similar works appeahng to Danish patriotism to look to 
the defence of the countrv e g Lujt og Land ( Air and Land) 1910 Prominent among 
the playwrights besides Gustav Wied (b 1858) whose Sat\rsp%l (Satiric Plays) and 
novels show a tendency to humour of a very coarse type are Hjalmar Bergstrom (b 
1868) and Baron Palie Adam Vilhelm Rosenlu-antz (b 1867) The volummous literarv 
output of the latter includes several successful plays, detective stones with plots well 
spun and some historical novels dealing with the Tudor Period, e g Anne Bekyn 

Rarl Larsen (b i860) has temporarily forsaken novels and plays for other literary 
work His h nder lor sidste Kng (During our Last War) a psychological study of war 
dunng its V anous phases based on the numerous letters and diaries placed at the disposal 
of the author proved a great success m Denmark and m Germany and m igio was 
followed by Danske Nvbyggere (Danish Colonists) also based on letters teUing of their 
struggles On the praines and backwoods of the United States a generation or more ago 
Del Tabu Land 1911 (The Lost Country t e Sleswick) has been the pnncipal work of 
J J Jorgensen (b 1866) during the last four years The leading woman writer of the 
period has been Mrs Rann Michaelis (b 1872) — now Mrs Stangeland Her much 
discussed work Den farlige Alder (The Dangerous Age) ran into eight editions in 1910 
This study of the hfe of woman at the age of forty was quickly translated mto French 
German and English, and has been followed by a continuation, Elsie Ltndtner (1912) 

Sophus Michaelis (b 1865) struck out a new hue by his dramas relating to the French 
Revolution or to Napoleon Ei Revoluiionsbryllup (A Wedding under the Revolution) 
and St HeLena (1911), and also by Den eiige Sdvn (Eternal Sleep), a romance erf the 
retr^t from Mosa>w 

The celebrated cntic Georg Moms Cohen Bmndes (b 1842) c^brated his 70th 
birthday on the fourth of February 1912 Be»des the com^ilete works of Brandes a 
volume of his essays and newspaper articles has been published in book form Fra mange 
Ttder og Lande (From Many Ages and Countries) 1910 A younger literary cntic and 
histonan Professor Vdhelm Andersen (b 1864) has commenced the pubhcation of Tide 
og T yper af dansk A ands Histone (Penods and types from the history of Damsh Culture) 
a work on a large scale, the first volume of which w as pubhshed in 1909 A senes of excel 
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lent studio of various phases of medieval hfc has been completed by ProfcMor Vddemar 
VedeJ (b 1865) , and Axel Oink (b 1864) has finished his work on the heroic age of 
Denmark the northern lore and legend of the Eddos Beowulf etc 

Among Danish histonans Professor TVoels FVedenk Lund (b 1840) brought oiit in 
itoro-i2 four volumes of historical essays some of them new dealing with the renascence 
penod of Denmark and other European countries a companion to his standard work 
on the history of Denmark and Norway during the sixteenth century Edvard Holm 
(b 1835) has once more returned to the field of histoncal study in his two volumes on 
the foreign historvof Denmark and Norway 1800-14(1012) bas^on the latest researches 
of the Napdeomc penod The question of Sleswick has found an impartial histonan 
m M Mackeprang Yorddesvtg 1864-iQog and H Rosendal has also published 

two volumes on the history of this Duchy in ancient and modem tunes 

(W R Prior) 

NoRWEGMW LlTERATURt* 

The first decade of the twentieth centuT> wiU forever be memorable in Norwegian 
literature for the passing aw av of the four great classics of t he preceding epoch Ibsen 
Bjomson Lie and Kielland Since their death Knul Hamsun (b i8t;o) Hans kmck 
(b 1 86 <;> and Gunnar Heiberg (b 18-,/) are the leading literary figures the two former 
chiefly as novelists the latter as a dramatist Of the generation of authors who entered 
literature dunng the nineties and a little earlier few others can be said to have made 
permanent reputations ^fter the constitutional crisis of 1005 economic and social 
problems came to the forefront m Norwegian public life and the new ideas became 
prominent in the field of fiction Johan Falkberget (b 18 ^q) onginallv a miner intro 
duced the modern mdustnal worker into Norwegian literature painting with great talent 
espeaallj in Black SfautUatns (1907) and Blasting of Rocks (ioo8) the life of the miners 
and of the lumberers with a striking background of natural scenery Knstofer Uppda! 
(b 18/8) writing in the landsmaal (the composite dialect of the peasants) d^nbes in 
The Dance through Ike Mtsts (jgii) the hard life of the navvies which he knows from 
personal experience while Oskar Braaten (b 1881) m The Factorv and its ^tirroundings 
(igioj also m the kxffdsmooi sketches the conditions of the mdustnal workers in a factorv 
distnet m the neighbourhood of Chnstwma Broader m their conceptions of life and 
Its phenomena than these authors are Eilert Bjerke (b 1887) whose Free Birds is one 
of the most powerful works m n^ent Norwegian literature and Rolf Hjort Schoven (b 
1887) who in fais Masquerade (iqio) indulges in whims and striking thoughts in an 
exuberant style and their older contemporary Sigmun Rein (b 1S73) m his fine novel 
H anderings (1910) has shown marked literary power The chief contempiorary Ivnc 
poets are Herman Wildenvey (b i88o) who especially m his Poems (iq^) and his 
Round Abouls (1010) displa;^ a troubadour talent highly appreciated and Olaf Bull 
(b 188 ) whose first volume of Poems (1911) is remarkable for beautv andmatuntv 
One of the most characteristic features in Norwegian literature wiihm the last ten 
>ears is the growing tendency m the direction of developing a particular county or dis 
tnct literature as it were, nearl> each county getting an author of its own familiar with 
Its life and manners its way of thinking, and its special dialect through which the 
whole composition takes a peculiar colour The most important of these authors are 
Jacob Bull (b 1853) of Osterdalen with his Eltne Vangen (1907) Andreas Haukland 
(b 1873) of North Norway with his Settlers (1907) and Ove Arthur Anstemsson (b 
1884) of the midland counties round Lake Mjbsen with his jEner ? uve (1910) Among 
the landsmaal representatives of the county hterature Jens Tvedt ranks highest with his 
sketches from West Nc«*way country life His most charactenstic works are Madlt 
under ike AppU-iree (1900) and lU continuation God s Reward (1906) The chief tnaal 
lynst IS Aiidcrs Hovden (b i860) Among the novelists mention may be made ol 
B Lie (b rfi68), whose beat work is Against Supenor Odds (1907) 

The psychol<^y of Woman Im become an clement of importance m recent Norwegian 
literature, especially as analys^i by female authors Ragnlnld Jblsen (187 5-1908) in her 
>SeeS B mx 8 f 7 818 
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Rtkka Gran (1^4) Regine ^onIlall (b 186/) in her Krabvaag (1905) and SigndUndset 
(b 1882) in her Jennv (iqii) are conspicuous in this respect 

Norwegian memoir literature which up to a comparatively recent date was rather 
poor has been greatly enriched within the last feu years the posthumous letters of 
Bjornson ulesiad Brwf) to his daughter Mrs Ibsen and of Kielland to his daughter 
Mrs Krag being among the chief contributions Besides these may be mentioned several 
memoirs bv Professor Yngvar Nielsen, the historian the last one being Under the Retgn 
oj Oscar II (iQis) bigurd Ibsen (b 18591 with his Human Quintessence (igir) 
stands m the first rank of Norwegian essayists Professor Gerhard Gran (b 1856), 
whose great work on Rousseau (\ol I 1910 \ol II 1911) has been translated into 
English IS the leading literary cntic of Norway Hjalmar Christensen (b 1S69) formerly 
best known m the field of criticism has lately shown remarkable gifts as an ongmal 
author m A Life (1910) and Skerijf s Farm (ign) 

H J Hafiner s Nonk Bokforlegnelse igoi-igio (1912) gi\es a complete hst of all books 
published in Norway within the period (b C Hammer ) 

Sp4msh Literate re^ 

Few new names of importance occur in the record of Spanish bterature for the last 
SIX years In drama poe ry fiction and literary criticism there is abundant work 
indicating high average talent but only m poetry are fresh tendencies rescaled The 
novel methods introduced bv French and German poets between and 1900 were 
tardily adopted m Spam and owe their present vogue to Spanish poets born on the 
other side of the Atlantic 

Potir\ — Francisco Villaespesa (b 18/7) whose literary career began before 1905 
has become one of the most striking personahties in modern Spanish poetry With a 
delicate tact he has contributed to the renovation of rhvthmseal forms his verse renders 
an exquisite vision of the world and his unaffected diction while judiciously assimilating 
innovations preserves its indiv idualitv its vividness and rich colouring — qualities 
displaved to advantage in Bajo la Liu ta (1010) and El Espeja Encantadu (1911) The 
copious verses of Juan F Jimenez (b 1881) reveal a sad lucidity of soul This Andalu 
Sian /Vmiel~a recluse to whom the tumultuous struggle of modem life is abhorrent — 
produce^ effects of evocation by means of suggestive half tones which enable him through 
ihe medium of landscape to impart the intimate minutiae of his brooding melancholy 
This faculty is eminently manifest in Ir/uj Trt:sies (1903) and m the triple senes of 
Elcgias (1908-OQ-10) Prominent among the newcomers is Antonio Machado (d 
1875) a poet of austere imagmation placid and yet informed by the spu-il of modernity 
as mav be seen in ^oledades (1003) and t ampos de Castdia tiQi i) in the latter of which 
certain Proierbios y Cantarcs recall the philosophic mood of Omar Khayyam The 
representative of an earlier school Eduardo Marquina (b 1877) is distinguished for 
force and facility and he handles blank v erse with a ductile power rare m Spanish The 
works most characteristic of his talent are the RglOf^as and EL.gias his latest productions 
— Dona Maria la Brava (iqoq) En Flandcs se ha puesto el sol (1910) and Rey Trovador 
(i9i2)~are dramatic poems dealing with historical themes 

Drama — Though jaemto Benavente (b 1866) produces more frugally than m his 
first period, his supremaev as a dramatist is uacontested His fine observation and 
mastery of scenic effect are undimimshed in Los Iniereses Creados (1907) wherein the 
great game of sordid motives is portrayed with engaging fidelity and in Senora Ama 
(1908) the author has achieved a legitimate triumph An acquisition to the theatre 
is Gregono Martinez Sierra (b 1881) who m La Sombra del Padre (1910) has given a 
somev^at diffuse but effective»study of inadaptabihty, still more deservedly successful 
Canct/ht de Cum (1911) is an original effort which bespeaks shrewd observation of con 
vent life and interprets with almost feminine insight elusive and concentrated motives 
Less subtle in analysis Manuel Linares Rivas (b 1866) fascinates Jus public by virtue 
of his technical dexterity and the Gallic vivacity of his dialogue Marfa Victoria will 
> Sec E B x\y 578 et seq 
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pftoiMibly outlive his other pieces. The brothers Serafin Alvarez Quiatero (b 1871) 
and Joaquftt Alvarez Qmotero (b 1873) have fulfilled their early promise in Getth 
Aie^ their collaboraiion has contrived a masterpiece which depicts with seductive 
exactitude the joy of life in an Andalusian atmt^phere 

Fulton — 'Hie most conspicuous novelist of the day is Felipe Tngo (b i868) a 
phjrsician whose autobiographical remnuscences enhance the value of El Mld%co Rural 
He recounts the course of cnminal f^ission with an unsentimental scientific precision 
unprecedented in Spanish literature^ and he writes with a profusion of detail which has 
laid him open to the charge of licentiousness Though deliberately incorrect at times 
his style is plastic, and he can evoke a landscape in terms of pellucent beauty La 
Sed de Arnar (1903), Sor Detnonto (1908) and K Midtco Rural (1911) are among his 
most popular books Ricardo L6on (b 1877) has captivated the public with Casta de 
Hidalgos (1908) and Alcald dt los Zegries (1910), racy of the soil fastidious intentionally 
archaic at whil^ his limpid phrasmg tends to become monotonousl> s>n 3 melncal 
Abounding in ideas Ko Baroja (b 187a) works on a large scale not in single volumes 
but in trilogies the ample scope of which is implied bv such titles as / a Raza La Tierra 
Basca El Mar and Loi Ctudades His attempt to dissimulate his emotions produces 
a momentaiy impression of cynicism his diction is metallic harsh and rigid 

LUerary History — Scholarship and literary history ha\c lost their foremost repre 
sentative m Marceimo Menendez y Pelayo (1856-191 2) who leaves behind a vast body 
of useful work unfortunately incomplete His successor as Director of the National 
Librarv is Francisco Rodriguez Marin (b 18^3) whose biographies of Barahona de Soto 
(1003) and Pedro Espinosa (1907) are authontatue The death of Joaquin Costa (1846- 
191 1) depn\es Spam of apatnot an orator and a courageous thinker who alienated the 
upholders of secular tradition bv his propaganda to induce Spam to enter into the 
current of European culture 

— ^The tidents of several admirable writers are absorbed bv journalism 
thus Miguel de Unamuno y Jugo (b 1864) employs an alert intelligence well adapted to 
diacuss questions that press for an early solution Jose Marla Martinez Ruiz (b 2876) 
best known b> his pseudonym of Azorln ” portrays certain phases of Spanish culture 
Tilth rare felicity knowled^ and picturesque conciseness Jos6 Ortega Gasett discusses 
with the stimulating freshness of a trained dialectician, the ideas and theories which bid 
faar to affect mankind la the near future (B Cano ) 

Portuguese Literature* 

During the past five years Portugal has been passing through a revolutionary penod 
and the prevailing unrest has been disastrous to letters A decline had already set in 
during the closing years of the 19th century and became evident to all at the beginning 
of the pnesent Among the poets and prose writers who shed lustre on the reign of King 
Carlos Joao de Deus Antomo Nobre and E^a de Queiroz died while Ramalho Ortig^ 
Ouenra Junqumo, Gomes Leal and Fudfao d Almeida produced nothing comparable to 
iheir earlier work Their successors, lacking faith and high inspiration have attempted 
no sustained flights The destructive theories preached throughout the last thirty years 
hastened and have accompanied the national decadence which is reflected in an anarchy 
of thought and a profound pessimism CcrUin Republicans have striven to react 
against the disease by announang a new gospel, but as it consists of h ranch radical ideals 
without a sound phiii^phical or moral trasis, they have but added to the confusion 
Others of their co^religiotusts have entered public bfe and become lost to letters Polit 
ical journalism being the easaest road to fame and fortune largely absorbs the energies 
of the younger writers and never was the press so mtcUectually sterile The Revdu 
UOD has raised no echo m Utcralure for the pamphlets U has suggested are without 
valiue save aa historical documents 

fw Brazil where twenty xmllions speak the language of Camoens the 
of muM^midUve books, other than poor romances and commonplace verse, would 
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have nearly ceased The new edition of the writings of Fialho d’Almeida is destined 
pnncipally for the former colony and the Jtornal do Comtnercw of Rio de Janeiro has 
opened its columns to men who under existing conditions could hope for neither an 
audience nor a reward at home Madam Vaa de Carvalho fbe leading eontnbutor to 
that paper has been joined by the Count de Sabugosa, whose recent articles have been 
published in book form under the title of Donas de Tempos Idas 

The popular editions of Garrett Herculano Rebello da Silva Camillo Castello 
Branco and Castilho* recently issued or in course of issue are mainly for American con 
sumption though the middle classes in Portugal read more than they did Unfortunate 
ly they usually prefer modem French books to their own while a narrow speaes of 
* freethought " turns them from the old classics products of a society essentiall> 
Catholic It IS to be feared that the new orthography decreed in ion will in time in 
crease the difficulty of stud>ing the authors of the great period the i6th century 
In order to acquaint the nation w ith its famous men a biographical senes has been 
inaugurated with lives of D Joao de Castro and Gil \ icente The last is b> General 
Bnto Rebello an authont> on the subject and editor of the best text of Mendes Pinto 
While Correa d Oliveira and Lopes \ leira ha\ e not matenally added to their reputa 
tion as poets, the latter has made himself the apostle of an interesting \ icentian revival 
His editions of the B area do Infer no <ax\A Mojina i/e?jdcswere admirably staged and played 
and drew public attention to Gil \ icente whose iutos previous to the celebration 
in I go 2 of the 4th centenary of his first piece had been known onl> to students Julio 
Dantas Director of the Conserv atoire has revived there the best of the old comedies 
among the authors represented being Camoens D Francisco Manuel and Antonio Jose 
da Silva His charming one act piece Roses all the Y ear Rouytd was given in London 
in the spnng of 1012 the first v mion from the Portuguese seen on English boards 

The death of D Joao da Camara has left only two playwrights of account Marcellino 
de Mesquita and Julio D intas and the romance has sunk into extreme naturalism with 
Abel Botelho But if creative writing m nearly all departments has died criticism 
has shown a marked advance m power To the quality of insight found in Moniz Bar 
reto are added impartiality and a sen'^e of proportion in the case of Fidehno de Figueiredo 
who IS ra touch with the best work of his foreign confrhes The psychology of Canullo 
Castello Branco has been discussed in some remarkable monographs and a study on the 
expression of anger in literature by Dr Hennque de Vilhena has received deserved 
commendation abroad 

Fortunato de Almeida brought out m the summer of igi ’ the second volume of a 
useful compilation Htshria da Igreja em Portugal and Dr Gama Barros had m the 
press the third volume of his Uistona da Admttuslruao Publtca etn Pottugal 

1 wo good omens for the future are the activity displayed bv the Academy of Sciences 
thanks largely to Colonel Christo vam Ayres historian of the Portuguese army and 
secretary of the Class of Belles LtUrcs and the creation of an Historical Societj The 
Academy has issued some unpubhshed letters ot D Irancisco Manuel de Mello and 
has m the press the parish registers of the Church of banta Cruz m Lisbon which cover 
the years 1 5 ^6 to 16 8 This will mark a new departure m Portugal It has also repro- 
duced under the editorship of the Romance scholar Madam Michaelis de A asconctllos 
an autograph MS of some Ijncs of ba de Miranda and has a long list of publications 
projected for the fourth centenar> of the capture of Ceuta in 1:915 The Souely of 
Histoncal Studies issues a Quarterh Revien and is doing good work 

Another important new Remew is that of Coimbra Dmv ersity, which is giving {inter 
aim) a full and excellent biography of the epic poet Braz Garaa cle Mascarenhas The 
directors include Dr Mendes dos Remedios, who has recently added to his classical 
reprints one of the Ckrmt a do Infante Santo From Coimbra comes also a new edition 
of the Canewnetro de Resende which the rarity of the Stuttgart edition made necessary 
The sciences of folk lore and philology flourish exceedin^y and the Revista Lus^na 
continues under the editorship of the distinguished scholar Dr Leite de Vasconcdlos 
whose Licoes da Phtlologta Portugue^a (igi i) are beyond praise (Edgar Prestage ) 
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Russian LirERAruiJE ' 

During the l&st few yeare, especially since the revolutionary upheaval of 1905, 
Ru^uan literature has immensely increased m quantity and proportionately declined 
in quality If judged by extent of ^►utput only it would appear to be m a most flour- 
ishing condition From the point of view of material profit to the producers and the 
pubhshers, this could hardly fail to be the case when we consider the influences now at 
work in educating the Russian masses and thus continually increasing the number of 
actual and potential readers As soon as restraint is removed and the necessity of 
instruction is once admitted for a vast population like that of Russia most of whom 
haw hitherto been shut off from the advantages of printing, the reading public is sure 
to grow with leaps and bounds there as well as elsewhere 

The pecuniary prospects of literature and the press generally m Russia are as bnihant 
to-day as they were h<^less and despainng in the more or less recent past Even 
British capital has begun to seek profitable investment in Russian literary enterpnses 
Book illustrators are also reaping the benefit of a parallel development of their par 
ticular art All this however does not seem to improve the literary quality and 
character of the production m which on the contrar> there is a noticeable detenora 
tion and with one or two exceptions the great bulk of it is no doubt destined to be 
soma forgotten The better class of Russian readers are tired of the group of infe 
nor pessimists and minor poets, who having been flushed up on the tide of revolution 
have done nothing else but probe the social and political vices of the nation 1 he grow 
mg di^ust for the new style of revolutionarv and erotic literature was intensified by 
the tragic death of Count folsto) which reminded the Russians of the enormous con 
trast between the works of th& modem favourites and the masterpieces of Toistov and 
his early contemporaries There was consequently a reiivaJ of interest in Toisfov s 
wntmgs and a plentiful supply of posthumous Tolstoy literature which threw into the 
shade modem celebrities like Maxim Gorki and Leon Andrtjeff \s one cntic ex 
pressed it the ap^aranct of each volume of Tolstoy s Iiterar> legacy was like a day of 
glorious sunshine in a long penod of depressing gloom Two volumes of fresh stones 
which were not published dunng the Count s lifetime probably because of his change 
of views on art and fiction in general made their appearance in ign including \ 
laving Corpse,” ‘The Devil * lather Serge and The False Coupon” Ihis 
Tolstoy hierature was further ennehed by the reminiscences of the widowed Countess 
by the notes of the Count s former secretary N Ooosicff and by lolsio> s letters cov 
enng the penod 1848-1910 edited bv P ^ Sergeyenkp 

Amongst the remarkable literar> productions of igio-ii were Our Crime by Radio- 
noff an act of indictment against the intelligent classes of Russian society for ihtir in 
difference to the brutalisation of the low er orders and ikxander the FtrU an historical 
novel by D Merezhkovsky published in the Russkaya M\sl This new work of 
Merezbkov sky 's is the result of a careful study, based on documentary evidence of 
the enigmatical personebty of the Imperial Emancipator of Europe ” and of the 
strange legend concerning his death \nother historical romance was published in 
the BtstonedL Vtestmk under the title of Kolyckevskava \ okkina by V Kilshtet treat 
mg of the epoch from the emancipation of the serfs and the Polish insurrection down 
to the end of the reign of Alexander II Attention may ^so be directed to two Lives 
and Da\s of SediUon pictures of the downfall of Russian society by Von Wicsen the 
dramatic poems Bekh UUa and Bah with reference to religious movements in Persii 
by Mrs J Grinevskaya, a love story The Garnet Bracelet by A Kuprin and Altar of 
Vteiory by V Brusoff 

A great many descriptive accounts memoirs and documents were published in ipii- 
la IB coDnection with the celebration of the centenary of the national war against 
l<lbpc^eon*s invaswMi and the liattle of Borodmo In 1910 the interesting announcement 
was made that atn ttnpuWished work by the great novelist Turgfimev, called Life for 
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Arl, had been handed over for safe keeping to the Russian Academy of Sciences witb 
the request to withhold it from pubhcation for some time to come Maxim Gorki 
began to write again but without any of his former success In tgii he continued his 
story of Ma/vey Kozhemiakin which belongs to the usual kind of liberation,” i e 
revolutionary fiction Lreon \ndreyeff produced a symbolical ttugedy called Ocean of 
rather inferior quality, and also Sashka Zku-gukff an attempt to idealise the leader of 
a gang of brigands 

A great deal of senous historical matter has been published in Russia during the last 
3 or 4 \ears amongst which the following deserve to be noticed Archives of ike Brothers 
Turgentev edited by the \cademy of Sciences Alexander the Second by the late S 
Tatischeff researches of Professor Kaptereff regarding the lives and doings of The 
Patriarch Nikon and ike Tsar Alexey Mtchailovieh Population of Russia in the time of 
Peter the Great by M Klochkoff History of Russia in the XIX Century by Professor 
Pokrovsky History of Musical Development in Russia by M Ivanoff translation from 
the French of se^ eral new works by VJai&hevsky History of Russian Public Opinion by 
Ivanov Razoomnik History of Finland by Borodkin Tsar Han Skutsky, b> Professor 
Pldtonoff 13 volumes of History of the Russo Japanese War compiled officially, and 
Russia for the Russians by General Kuropatkm It may be said indeed that during 
recent >ears more value has been attached in Russia to histoncal work than to purely 
imaginative literature (G Dobson ) 

CLASSICAL UTERATURE AKD SCHOLARSHIP^ 

The losses sustained of late through the death of distinguished classical scholars have 
been severe \ special tribute is due to the memory of S H Butcher and Andrew Lang 
two leading Homensts and bterary critics of V W \errall a notable interpreter of 
Greek drama of J Adam an accomplished writer on Greek philosophy and religion 
of W W Goodyym the well known grammanan and archaeologist Fr Suseimhl will 
be remembered as a learned cntic of later Greek literature and philosophy L Fried 
lander as an authont> on Roman society and manners L Traube as an expert m palae 
ography Fr Buchelerand H Wolfflmas distinguished philologists and collaborators on 
the Thesaurus Linguae Latmac 

On the other hand proof is not lacking of the vitality of classical scholarship Dis- 
cussion on the aims and methods of classical teaching has been brisker than ever and 
good results may be expected in particular from the meetings of the classical section at 
the Impenal Conference of Teachers Associations, held in London in July 1912 The 
number of classical societies is steadilv increasing \ new Society for the Promotion of 
Roman Studies has retcntly been formed in London as a complement to the Hellenic 
Society and it can hardly fail to achieve a similar success in promoting classical 
scholarship 

7 exls — Classical literature continues to be enriched with papvn recovered from 
the soil of Egypt Drs Grenfell and Hunt have followed up their previous successes 
b> bringing to light some 400 lines of Callimachus Ama and meliambic poems * 
and an equal length of a Satync play of Sophocles entitled the Ixvtvrai* This last 
named piece which dramatises the epic of the infant Hermes pranks affords some valu 
able evidence on the character and stru( ture of Satync dramas To Dr Hunt we fur 
ther owe the publication of some new scholia on Homer,* and of numerous fragments of 
minor Creek writers A complete text of the new passages from Menander s ElpyATTjs 
has been provided by their discoverer, Dr Lcfebvre,® and the recently discovered rem 

* See generally E B articles enumeratcxl m Index volume p 932 

* The Oxyrkynchus Papyri vol vii (London 1910) 

^ find vol ix (1912) 

* Ibid vol via C19HI 

‘ Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the John Rylands Library vol i (Manchester 1911) 

* C^alogue iknProi des antiquites egyptiennes du Mush du Cam Papyrus de M^nandre 
(Cairo, 1911) 
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SdUutm and commwtaries — In the prepanUioa of new editions Creek wnters have 
of late received most attention Theognis* poems have found a new interpreter in 
Prof Hudson Wiiliams* who contends that they are a miscellaneous collection by 
various pre- Alexandrine wnters, and that Theognis was their editor rather than then 
author The dramatists are reprinted by a posthumous work of the late W G 
Headlam on Aeschylus’ ^Vgaineomon,^ the choicest part of which is a highly iinished 
(ranslMion into rh>ming English metres, and by Mr B B Rogers editions of the 
icJtM^Mns AmgA/jand JLywrfrote of Aristophanes* whose English rendenngs follow 
Uie onginal Greek metres. Of the <^eek hstorrans Herorlotus and the new author 
from OKyrh>nchus have been the chief objects of stud> The former has received an 
up-to-date histoncal commentary b> Messrs How and Wells, ^ the latter has been anno 
tated in an authontative manner b> Ed Meyer * Among the new works on Greek 
philosophy we ma3 note a separate edition and translation of the fragments of Heraclitus 
by Diels ^ The stud> of Greek literary critics has been pushed forward acti\tly Iht 
Poetics of Anstolle arc presented in quite a new light by Prof Margoliouth * w ho argues 
that the obscurities of the text are for the most part intentional This remarkable thesis 
lb based on a comparison of Aristotle s avowedlj technical treatises and on a study of 
the Sjnac and Latin transHlions Another ehborale piece of work is contained in Prof 
Rh>s Roberts edition of the treatise On Cowposiiiott b> Dionjsius of Halicarnassus® 
Of the new editions of Latin authors it mav suffice to mention a greatlv improved text of 
Ammianus Marcellinus bj Mr C U Clark and a rtvnscd issue of Dr Ricc Holmes 
authontative commentary on Caesar s Bellum GaHicum ** 

Translations — The wide diffusion of interest in the ancient classics is clearlj betokened 
by the greatly increased number of translations into vanous modem languages In 
addition to the works of this kind mentioned in the previous paragraph special attention 
IS due to the Loeb Classical Library of Icxib and translations * the Oxford Library of 
rranslations“ and the Oxford Trandation of Aristotle “ In each of these cases the \ ersions 
have been prepared b> thoroughly competent scholars Interest also attaches to Prof 
Gilbert Murrav b free rendenngs ot Sophocles Oidtpus 1 \raunus and Lunpides I phi 
genua xn Taiiris and to Prof Platt s translation of Aeschylus igafnemnon into biblical 
English'* — a promising cxpoiment \\e may albO welcome Mr Cynl Bailty new and 
more accurate vetsion of Lucretius 

Criticism, — The Hcmieric quest ion ’ has again become a f run f ul source of controversy 
The mam question at issue is whether the poems m fftejr present form represent the 
woi^ of one man The uoitanans have been mainlv engaged in detailed criticism 
of th«!r opponents theones “ the separatists have replied b\ rev ising their arguments 

* TTke funo fragments of AUaeus Sappho and Connna (Cambndge and I ondon 1909) 

* Tkeoenis ^London 1910) 

‘Cambndge 1910 
‘London 1910-11 

‘ i Commenlarx on Herodotus (Oxford 1912; 

* Theopomp s HeUemka (Halle I9091 

^ Hnaldeilos mm pphesos (Berlin 1909; 

*7 he Poetics of iristcOle {London 191 0 
•IjondoB 1910 
“Berim 19105^ 

“ Caesars Conquest of Caul (Oxford, 1911) 

^ Ed T E Page and W H U Rouse (London & New Vork 1912 rgg ) 

^ CUrendun Press 190$ sqq 

The latest three vol*! art the Tfistorta Ammalnmi f)\ D \rtv V\ Th imps* n De Cen 
eraitone Antmaltum l)y Prof Idatt and t>e Parhlms Antmaltum by W Ogle (t larcndon 
Press, 1910-11) 

‘‘Loi^tt Allen 1910-11 
“London Grant Richards 1911 
Oxford s^w 

“Andrew Lang The florid of Homer fl,ondon 1910) C Roihe Die Hms ah Dichfung 
(Paderborn 1910) f \I Stawtll Hmtirr tt»d the fluid (\ andon 1900? A Shtwau 7 he Jmv 
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and adding frt^k ones ^ \ less confcntious but perhaps more prommng toptc fcas been 

dealt tnth by Mr Chadwick in his conn^anson of the Homeric poeim And the Teutonic 
^agas and ot the respective societies of which they were the product * 

The accepted theories concerning the rise of the Greek dramk have been vigourously 
assailed by Prof Ridgeway,* who traces its origin back to funeral ntes established m 
Greece long before the advent of Dionysus A partial reply to this view has been 
put forward b\ Prof Gilbert Murray,^ who contends that the structure at anj rate of 
the A.ttic tragedies contains features peculiar to the Dion) siac cults Of recent treatises 
on particular plays special attention is due to the late Prof \errall s essaj on the Bacckae 
of Euripides * which he represents as an objective study m the workings of rehgious faith 
betraying neither sympathy nor aversion Dramatic technique is the subject of a work 
by Stahhn ® who discusses the part assigned by Greek playwrights to oracles in the con 
St ruction of their plots 

Among Greek philosophers Plato continues to be the chief object of study Hts 
relations to Socrates’ have been presented in a new light bv Prof Burnet who contends 
that the doctrine of Ideas was taken over by him from his master and developed 
rather than created m his hands Another attractive and bold theory is mooted bv 
Prof Stewart * wz that Plato’s Ideas fulfilled a double function being at once laws of 
thought and objects of imaginative contemplation A more severely logical trend of 
thought IS ascribed to Plato by Ritter who has carefully re-examined the cruaal passages 
in the Dialogues • The same scholar has also begun a more extensive but popular work 
on Plato anda siimlar study of Plato as a humanist and leader of thought is contained 
in a posthumous collection of essajs b) Prof Adam “ Anstotelian scholarship has of 
late been less productive but an up to-date criticism of the master s treatises on natural 
science has been provided by Mr Lones The collection of minor works b> the late 
Prof Zeller’® comprises articles covering the whole range of Creek philosophy 

I he Latin authors have been discussed profitably if not copiously Sir \ Geikie s 
book on the Lave of Nature atnatig the Komans^'^ is full of acute observations and should 
help readers of the Latin classics to appreciate many of their finer points Another 
substantial addition to Latin scholarship has been made by Prof Arnold whose researches 
on Roman stoicism* serve to place this branch of study on a thoroughly scientific basis 
Of ancient historians the new author from Oxvrhynchus continues to attract roost 
attention His personality remains uncertain in spite of a vigorous attempt b> Ed 
Me>er** to identify him with Theopompus but the general trustworthiness of his work 
is now acknowledged m most quarters A substantial new contribution concerning 
Thucydides has been made by Dr Grundv * who accumulates proof that his Historv 
was a composite piece of work 

of Dolon (London 1911) D Mulder (Die IJtas und ihre Qu lien Berlin 1910) adopts i 
more constructue line of reasonmj, 

I Gilbert Murra\ 7 he Rise of ihe Greek Eptc 2nd ed fOvford 1911) P Cauer Grund 
fragen der Homerknttk 2nd ed (Leipzig 1909) M Croi&et Ohsenations sur la legende 
prmttvte d Lhsse 1910) VicV. {Die Entstehung der Odsssee Gottingen 19 lo) brings 

forward some new lingui tic criteria 
The Herotc Age (Cambndgt 19I'’) 

* The Origin of Tragedy (Cambridge 1912J 

* Proceedings of the Classical Association \oI \ 111 (London 1912) pp 45-69 
5 The Bacchan/s of Euripides atid other Essap (Cambridge I9I0) 

®Das Motiv der Mantik im avtikea Drama (Giessen 19I'’) 

’ Plato s Phaedo (Oxford 1911) 

* Plato s Doctrine of Ideas (Oxford 1909) 

® Neue Untersuchungen uber Platon (alumch 19 to) 

Platon (vol 1 Munich 1910) 

“ (Cambndge 1911) 

^ Aristotle s Researches ui Natural Science (London 1912) 

Kleine Schrtf ten {2 \ oh Berlin 1910) 

“ London 1912 
Cambridge 19 n 
^*0p ctl 

*’ Thucydides and the History of his Age (London i^ri) 
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Grammar — f ioneer work ks heiRg ^ccojnpiisfaed by Prof Bennett m his exhaustive 
treats on the Syntax of Early Latin^ Attention to also due to Prof Gitdersleeve’s 
Syntax of ClassKol Greekt^ which proems by inductive methods and avoids theoiwstic 
speculation From Prof Sonnens^em’s pen we have an mgemoua attempt to classify 
ail subjunctive usages under a »ngle head * and a new primer* which applies a standard 
terminology recently ^tablished by a joint committee of British teaching aasoaations.* 
palaeography — The matenals for the study of palaeography have been increased by 
the publication of facsimiles several notable MSS eg the Palatine Anthok>g> of 
Greek Verse,® the Verona palimpsest of Gama’ and the Codex Theodosianus ® The 
output of modern manuals has meanwhile kept pace with this growth of matenals 
Gardthausen s standard text-book of Greek palaeography is being i&sued m a revisetl 
edition, of which the Introduction has recently appeared.* A similar service is being 
rendered for Latin palaeography by the publication of the late Prof fraube s authori- 
tative studies on that subject *• 

H tstory — Theouthnes of Greek and Roman history have been sketched in a summary 
but highly suggestive form m a joint volume by U WilamowiU Moellendorff and Niese,*‘ 
of which % ilamowitz section on Greek history contains many new touches A large 
work on post \iexandnne Greece is being earned out by Kaerst “ whose second volume 
(1912) deals mamly with the general features of Hellenistic statecraft The history 
of the Roman Repubhc has been rewntten with some new suggestions as to detail in 
a three volume work by Mr Heitland The Roman Empire is discussed m a senes of 
styUsh but sketchy essays by v Domaszewski ** and in a discursive yet stimulating dis 
quisition by Dr Bussell 

Athenian history in its constitutional aspect is treated at length in a monograph bv 
de banctis which combmes sound learning with venturesome speculation Later 
Athenian history is dealt with in a sene*, of atute researches by kahrstedt mostly un 
topics ot the fourth centurv Helleiustic Athens is ihe subject of an important book 
by Prof Ferguson’ wb(^ information is largely derived from inscriptions skilfully 
mierpreted The outlines of Spartan history are retraced on an ingenious if not alway s 
convincing scheme by Mr Drcluns ’* Many new contributions have also been made to 
the study of the Hellcmstic states Chief among these are Jouguet s volume on the 
municipal government of Egypt under the Ptolemies and the Caesars and /uckcr s 
essay on junsdiction in the same country “ 

The chapters of Roman History have been rewritten bv Modest ov ' and T E 

Peet w^have put to account the accumulations of archaeological evidence in order to 

* V'bJ 1 (the \ erb) Boston igw 

* Vol n (the Attnbuu) Newyork ign 

* Tkr Lmiy of the Latin Subjunctive (London 1910J 
*A Veir Lattn Grammar (Oxford 1912; 

‘The report of the committee i-% published •K-parJtdy (Murrav I91O and in a volunu 
entitled The Teaektng of Latin and (freek (Murrac 19UJ which contain*^ a senes of report 
recently prepared by the CTasaca! Association 
‘Leiden 1911 
’ Leipzig 1909 

* Pans 1909 

* Grtechtsche Polaeographte 2mi ed (Ixtpzig 1911 sqq) 

“ Vorlesungen und Abkandlungen 2 vols ^Munich 1909-11) 

“ Stoat und Gesellschaft der Grtechen und Router (I.a.ipzig 1910) 

“ Geschicbte des heUentshtchen ZettaUers (vol 11 pt I l^ipzig 1 909) 

“ Cambnd^ 1909 

“ Gest-kiclUe der romtseken Kaiser <f tipzig 1909) 

“ The Roman Entire a d 81-1081 (l^ndon 1910) 

“ ^ois Siorta aelia repubbitca atentese and cd (Turin 1911) 

1911 

^ of Uellenu Studies 1912 np 1-42 

Mumctpole dans I Jfgypte komatne (Pans 1911) 

^l^HoiogM Beibeft XII (1911) 

» li^eMiueiton (t I ktsiotre romaine {French xri^nfti Pans 190b) 
jyil# Stone and Bronse Ages of Italy (Oxford 1909) 
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compose a coherent narrative of ItaJ> s prehij»toac development Mr Peet s book 
should become a standard work The earliest literary records o£ Rome have been 
re-examined by Soltau,^ who upholds their substantial accuracy against radical cntics 
Ihe later age of the Republic has not been a prolific field of research but attention is 
due to the third volume of Julhan s H istory of Gaul ® which describes the Roman conquest 
under Julius Caesar from the point of view of Caesar s victims A useful companion 
to the histoiy of the late Republic will be found in Mr Hardy s excellent edition of the 
chief extant statutes of this period ^ Among the numerous treatises on the Roman Em 
pire special interest attaches to Lord Cromer^s studies m Ancient and Modern Imperial 
urn * which js based on wide reading as uell as first hand experience The conquest of 
Britain is illustrated b> Mr Macdonald s useful book Tke Roman W all in Scotland ^ 
and a eonvenient summaiy of recent exploration of the South German frontier forms 
part of the late Prof Pelham’s Essa\s ® 

The private life of the Greeks and Romans is described afresh in the light of recent 
archaeological discoveries in BJumner s Technologic und Terminologie der Gewerbe und 
Kimste bei Gricchen und Romern ^ Archaeological evidence also figures largely m Mr 
Norman Gardiner’s learned and practical treatise on Grech Atblettc Sports and Festivals * 
which should long remain a standard authoniy Roman society is accurately portrayed 
in Mr Warde Fowler s® and Prof Tucker s^® new manuals 

Ancient economics have been discussed of late with unusual zeal Beside Mr Zim 
mern s book (quoted above) we may notice a luminous essay by Ed Meyer which 
emphasises the high level of economic development attained bv the Greeks and Romans 
The part played by capitahsm is also insisted upon perhaps rather unduly m Dr Grun 
dy s ingenious disquisition on slavery in Greece ^ Special problems ot economics are 
discussed in Francotte s finances des C itesgrei ques in Rostowzew s learned treatise on 
land tenure under the Hellenistic kings and Roman emperors “ and in a masterly 
monograph bv Preisigke on the banking svstem in Ptolemaic Egvpt 

Law — Two substantial contnbutions to this subject need to be recorded Mr 
Strachan Davidson s Problems of Roman Criminal Law^*' is a supplementary treatise 
to Mommsen s Mr Phillipson s Iniernoiional Law and Custom of Ancient 

Greece and Romc^ is a promising enterprise in a little explored field of studies 

Religion —Some suggestive speculations have been made by Jiliss Jane Harrison*® 
on the fundamental contrast between the Olympian and pre Olympian gods of 
Greece and by Mr Cornford** on the fusion of religion with early Greek phalosophy A 
more categoric result is attained bv Dr Farnell m his book on Greece and Babylon ** 
whii h denies anv connection between the cults of these two countries The development 
of religious behef among the Romans is traced with much msight and sympathy b 
Mr \\ arde Fowler * The survival of pnmitive beliefs ana rites m Greece and Rome 
’ Du Anfange der romtschen Geschichtsschreibung (Leipzig 1909) 

Pans 1909 

Sa Roman Law^ (Oxford 1911) 

* i ondon 1910 

* Glasgow 1 91 1 
’Oxford 1911 

^\ol 1 Leipzig 1912 
’ I ondon 1910 

’ Socml Life m Rome m ike Age of Cicero (London 1908) 

Life m the Roman World of Nero and St Paid (Lon, Ion 1910) 

“ Aieme icAri/trn (Halle 1910J pp 79-212 
1 Op cu 
Pans 1909 

Sludien ^ur Ceschichte des romtschen Kolonah (Leipzig 1910) 

“ Gi rowtsen tm gneckt schen A g ypten (Strassburg 1910) 

'’Oxford 1912 
” I ondon 19 1 1 
Tltewis (t ambndge 1912) 

From Rdigton to Pktlesoph\ (London 1912) 

Edinburgh 1911 

« The Religious Experience of the Roman People (Oxford 1911) 
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aitdth« of nper tbougfat upon them, is discussed from divm sundpomts m a 

essays by Odoid stodei^of aj^thropolo^ ^ 

— -A new survey of Anacnt culture, contammg bnef but comprehensive mono 
the vamus iMrandies of dttssical study, has been commenced under the super 
visSim of Profs Gercke and Norden.* A bncf r^uin£ of Roman culture >s contmn^ in 
d ttftw Companion td iMtn edited by Sir J E Sandys* 

(M O B t aSpami ) 

PAUEOGRAPHY^ 

The largest held m whidi paUeogcaphical disco\enes are to be expected at this pres- 
ent time and indeed m the future is that of papyrology The vast possibilities that 
anaeot sites in Egypt offer for the recovery of the lost remains of Greek literature has 
been demonstrated by the prolific results i^hicb have already rewarded excavation 
In other countni®, which have been so thoroughly searched, it is only occasionally that 
an eariy vellum codex acadentally hidden or temporarily overlooked may be recognised 
and brought to notice by some travelhng scholar or by the compilation of a new cata 
logue m some neglected bbrary But instances of such finds have been so rare that 
when they do occur they come as a surpnse 

In Eg>pt since the great successes achieved a few years ago when large hoards of 
papyn notably such as the Oxyrhynchus collection were recovered there has been 
something of a lull in respect of new discovenes. \ period of digestion has set 
la^ resulting in the output of an ever growing number of papvrological publications 
Not that the flow of material has actual!) ceased for excavations of greater or less 
extent still continue to feed public and private collections of Europe and America In 
this connection evidence of the increasing number ol local museums and libraries that 
fdlowing the fashion lay themselves out for securing a share m the spoils is to be found 
in the man> useful jHibUc&lions which they issue descnbmg their treasures 

In England the scholars who devote themselves to the studv of papyn have not been 
idle dunng the past three years The pubheatmn of the Oxvrkynchus Papyri by the 
Eg>Tvi Exploration bund has gone on steadily under the editorship of I>r \ S Hunt 
each )car contributing its tale of new classical and other fragments of more or less 
importance and its senes of non hlcrarv cursive documents In Part vii igio among 
new discoveries there are couaderable fragments of Callimachus in Part via iqi i some 
remains of the cynic poet Ceradas and in Part ix 191 a large portion of the Ichneutae 
a satvne ckama of ^phocles To Dr Hunt likewise is owing the commencement of 
the catali^e of the Greek papvn in the John Rylands Library at Alanchester the first 
volume being published in xoi i In that hbrary we may notice in passing the existence 
of a large portion of an uncial MS of the Odysse\ as early as the fourth century But 
the most important publication of cursive papyn is the fourth volume of the British 
Museum catalogue of papyn iqio edited b> Mr H J Bell In this volume is de 
senbed the collection of documents from \phroditopolis fKom Ishgau) which have 
the advantage of being not a miscellaneous gatbenng but a compart group from one 
locality and representing a limited penod at the end of the seventh and beginning of 
the eighth centunes and of providing in ofticial correspondence and documents relal 
mg to the financial admmistration of the district a valuable insight into the methods 
of the earlier years of the Arab government of Egypt, while Greek officials were atill 
employed there 

Outside England such wtil-eslabhshed periodical publications as the Cnrchische 
L rkunden of the Berlin Mu«mm and the Berlmrr KlassikertexUs m Germany and the 
Paptrt FUjrenUm m Italy have made their natural progress and great activity has been 
shown in the launching or prosecution of catalogues or descriptions of collections at 

* AiUhropotogy and the Classus (ed R Marett Oxford 1908) 

* J^tUeUUKg tn iu AUeriumsmaentchajli (Vola 1 m Leipug 1910-1 1 ) 

> Cambndge, 1910 

* See B B xx, 5^6 tt feq 
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Heidelberg^ Leipz^ Giessen, Hamburg Straasburg, Lille, Gmieva isd Cauo as well 
as by the Italian Society “ P» ^ nccirca dei papin gcea c latiai m Egitto ’ iVmcaig 
facsimiles issued speciafiy with an educational object, Dr W Stbubajt’a Fapyn Gr&ecae 
Beroknenses published iw x^ti, a useful and representative s^^mutcdapemmens from 
the earbest dates to the e^th century, which is usued at a veay moderate pnce, is 
much to be commended 

The study of papyw has ^so now advanced to the stage when the material, accu 
mulated and pubhsbed in the busy years smce the new discovenes tent it met an impetus, 
can be utilised for works of generalisation Dr G Milhgan’s SeUthons from th Grtek 
Papyri, 1910, composed of texts drawn from the pubheaUona of the Bntish Museum and 
the Egypt Exploration Fund and from Berlin, Pans and other places amd promded 
with translaUons and notes is a book pnnapally intended for students of the New 
Tetjtament, but it also serves the purpose of an introduction to the stud> of papyri But 
the most important pubhcation that has appeared m this direction is the Gritndsuge 
und Chrestomathu der PaPyruskunde which Professors Mittas and Wfleken have just 
completed this is a great work compnsing 550 texts of histwical and social interest 
and nearly 400 legal texts, with exhaustive apparatus of descnptive and expbnatory 
matter 

In the domain of general palaeography 1912 has witnessed the completion ctf the 
First Senes of the Facsimiles of the New Palaeographical Soaety consisting of 250 pUtes 
drawn from MSS in Greek and Latin and modem languages the work of the ten years’ 
existence of the Soaety which will forthwith enter on a second senes After a bng 
interval of more than thirty years since its first ^pearance. Professor Gardthausen has 
commenced the issue of a second edition of his G^chische Palaeographie The Claren 
don Press Oxford, has published UQi'’) an Introduction to Greek and Latin Palaeography 
by Sir E M Thompson an enlarged work on the lines of his Handbook The valuable 
Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen of the late Ludwig Traube are slowly appeanng in a 
collected form two parts having been issued m 1909 and 1911 Among 
students prosecuting researches in special branches of palaeography Professor W M 
Lindsay of St Andrew’s, following up his treatise on Contrachons in early Latin minuscide 
USS which appeared m iqoS has turned his attention to the Insular MSS especially 
noting their systems of abbreviation and contraction, and has produced his Barh 
Irish Minuscule Script 1910 and Early Welsh Script 1Q12 Dr E A Loew has con 
tributed to the Bavarian Academy a valuable Coninbution to the Hishry of Early 
Latin Minuscule and to the dating of Vistgothic MSS 1910 

Among publications of facsimiles a second edition has appeared of Steffens’ Lat-. 
eimsche Palaeographte 1909 followed by a collection of Proben aus gruchischen Hand 
schnften und Urkunden 191 2 The Vatican collections have been represented by the 
Specimtna Codicum Graecorum Vaiicanorum of Franchi de Cavahen and Lietzmann, 
1910 and the Specimina Codicum Latimrum Vaiicanorum of Ehrle and Liebart 1912, 
both useful T^orks of limited extent and very moderate m price Of wider scope is 
Staerk’s book on the Latin MSS of the fifth to the thirteenth centuries in the Imperial 
Library of St Petersburg 1910 

The production of facsimiles of entire MSS has grown to such an extent as to have 
become a feature m palaeographical publications. In 1909 were issued the New 
Tebtament volume of the Codex Alexandnnus ed F G Kenyon the GraecO'I^ui 
Codex Boemenanua of the Pauhne Epistks at Dresden ed A, Rochardt, the paUp^isest 
Gams of Verona ed A Spagnolo the Etvmdogtae of Isidore at Toledo ed R Beer 
and the Pans Theodosian Codex, ed H Omont In 1910, the MS of Deuteronoroy 
and Joshua of the sixth century belonging to Mr C L. Freer of Detroit (one of the 
few unaaJ Biblical MSS recovered within the last few years) ed H A Sandera the 
Tibullus of Wolfenbuttel, ed F Leo, and the Roman and I^den MSS of Ordancus 
Vitalis and Robert of Tongni ed J Lair In 1911 the New Testament portion of the 
Codex Smsiticus at St Petersburg ed K lake, the inthdogia Palaitna, from the 
Heidelberg and Pans MSS ed C Preibcndanz, the recently recovered papyrus of Mo- 
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Qftxidex.atC8uro ed G Lefebvre, the Wdfenbut tel Propertius, ed T Birt andafurthef 
of the great Fiorentme J^aftnieOs of Justiiuaa. 
lihmmated MSS ^An iftstructm book Illummted Mcwuscnptrf has been written 
bfy Mr J A Herbert {Methuen), X9n, dealing ■with the different mediaeval schools 
and their pfodiMitions- Besides thas a fair number of reproductions of choice MSS have 
been published dunng the last few years Three codices of the Byzantme School were 
issued in 1909. The first is the Vatican MS of the Topegrapkta ChrtsUana of Cosmas 
Indicofdeustes, of the nmth century, ed C Stornajolo the paintings in a broad jUustra 
ti\e stjde, the second is the Octateuch of Smyrna, containing from three to four hundred 
miniatures of conventional type of the twelfth century, ed D C Hessehng the third 
IS a Synac Gospel Lectionary of the twelfth or thirteenth century, from Malatta on the 
Euphrates, now at Pans illustrated with a senes of miniatures of conventional art 
the subjects being replicas of those in similar MSS of Greek origin ed H Omont 
In England three famous MSS have been dealt with. The Benedictional of Si 
Ethelwold Bish(^ of Winchester the most important extant examine of Anglo-Saxon 
art of the later part of the tenth century the property of the Duke of Devonshire 
has been reproduced for the Roxbuigh Club ed G F Warner and H \ Wilson ipio 
for the same dub the wonderful Apocalypse of Trinity College Cambridge of about 
AD 1230 perhap® executed at St Albans has been e^ted by Dr M R James 1909 
and the MS known as Queen Mary's Psalter one of the most preaous volumes in the 
Royal Collection of the Bntish Museum, and of extreme artistic value not only for 
Its lUununated miniatures but also for its wonderful senes of tmted outline drawings 
of the best English art of the early years of the fourteenth century has been brought 
out by the Trustees ed Sir G F Warner loi 

French illumination hs« been represented by several reproductions The numatures 
and initials of the two Bibles of Charles Je Chauve in the Bibhotheque Nationale ha\e 
been i^ued by H (hnont iqii The Psalter of St Louis and Blanche of Castile of the 
thirteenth century one oi the choice MSS of the \rs6nal Library Pans ed H Martin 
ap^red in 1909 a section of the Bible Mm-aiisee, from a MS m the Bodleian Library 
of the thirteenth osntury ed Count A de Laborde, m 1911 the Book of Hours oi 
Jean Pucelle, of the fourteenth century belonging to Baron M de Rothschild ed L 
Dibsle, m 1910 the Ltvre de la Chasse of Gaston Phebus Comte de Foix from a MS 
in the Bibhotheque Nationale, of the early fifteenth century ed C Couderc, m 1909 
the Arsenal Cos des noblts hammes et femmes from Boccaccio ivhich belonged to John 
the Fearless of Burgundy of the early fifteenth century ed H Martin in igir the 
Breviary of Philip the G^ of Burgundy, now in the Royal Librar> at Brussels the 
first half of the 15th cent , ed J Van den Gheyn m 1009 and the Munich Boccaccio 
of the schocrf of Jean Foucquet, cad 1458 ed Count P Durneu m 1909 

Of the Flemish school are the {(lowing The Chtontcques et conquestes de Charlemagne 
With upwards oi a hundred miniatures by Jean le Tavernier of Oudenarde a d 1460 
and the Huiatre de Charles Martel with a like number of miniatures by Loyset Li6det, 
AD 1463-1465 both MSS in the Royal Library of Brussels ed J Van den Gheyn 
1909 and 1910, and the completion of the Gnmani Breviary of Venice m the Leiden 
senes, 1910 The reproduction m honour ctf Sir G F Warner of the miniatures and 
bordm of a Flemish Book of Hours in the Bcxtiah Museum (Add MS , 24098), of the 
begiimiiigof the Mxteentb century may also be mentioned 

GMy two exampdea of liahan art have to be retxirded the RanutUon a MS in the 
Ars^ialof Par» with muuatures of the late fifteenth century, ed H Martin 1909, and 
the Psalter of Paul 111 ad 1542 with miniatures and mitials attributed to V'lncenaio 
Raimoodo, in the Biblioth^tie Nationale ed. L Dorez, rpoo 

(£ MaPKD£ rilO)ll>SON ) 
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BIUXA^ 

For those who watch the course of events in the theatncaJ world from a di^assionate 
standpoint the history of drama, m England speaally, dimng the last few years is full 
ot interesting and ^gnificant points On the whole, the general tendency must he ad 
mitted to be both prcmiising and healthy Indeed as compared with pre^nous penods of 
dramatic history it would seem that a new spint has come over English Drama— a little 
vague and chaotic perhaps m character and not thoroughly understood even by con 
temporary students but nevertheless presenting several important features 

The New Realtstn —The new spint tends distinctly in the direcUon of greater simpUci 
ty and a smcerer realism It is now being claimed for the British stage that it should 
represent British life as it is actually lived and give us faithful transenpts of real exist 
ence indeed of the melodramatic structures of romance From this point of view it u. 
interesting to observe the success of two pieces, ^ Bunty Pulls the Strings at the 
Haymarket, London — a success both dramatic and ptcumaiy — and Hmdle Vii akes 
performed by the Manchester Repertory Theatre which was without doubt an artistic 
success ‘ Bunt) Pulls the Stnngs by Graham Moffat, has enjoyed a vast amount of 
popularity not because it tells an exciting story but because it reveals with adrmrable 
veraaty the daily life of Scotsmen and Scotswomen In ‘ Hmdle Wakes by Mr 
Stanley Houghton we deal with a veritable shce of hfe une tranche de la tie taken 
from the^experience of Lancashire folk It is a singularij fai^fui transcript m which 
the dramatis personae are obviously modelled on life type'^ and the story has all the more 
trenchant force because we are certam that il represents a defimte experience and not a 
more or less imaginative creation If we contrast pla>s of this description with some 
ot the conventional dramas produced at the leading London theatres we observe that 
in however tentative a form a divergence m ideals is taking place between the so called 
commercial theatre and those who are aiming at other and more artistic ends The 
commercial theatre is regulated by the box office The younger school of dramatic 
writers aim at truth — sometimes m very uncompromising fashion The contrast in 
aims and dramatic methods is easily illustrated if we put side by side a melodramatic 
piece like Bella Donna — to which reference will prestntlj be made — m the St 
James’s Theatre and either of the two plays just referred to^ Bunty ” or Hmdle 
Wakes ’ The nrst is a drama more than a httle artificial and conventional the two 
latter aim at simple veracitv There is a similar contrast to be tound between two other 
interesting non commercial plays — Rutherford and Son bv Miss R G Sowerbj 
and The New Sin by Mr B Macdonald Hastings a* compared with pieces Jikt 
The Perplexed Husband by Mr Alfred Sutro or Jells by Mr H A Vachell 
The last class of dramas Is at present favoured by theatrical managers who natural 
I\ enough guide their policy by the records of their bookmg ’ and the demand of the 
libraries The other class represents a newer movement which indeed is not indigenous 
to London but comes largely from the provinces For a cunous feature of the present 
situation IS that London is no longer the dramatic capital of England Some of the most 
interesting recent pla> s have either come from the provinces, or been acted by private 
soaeties for the benefit of speaal audiences 

Irts^ Players and Others —Thus during the last two y^ars the metropolis has con- 
stantly been invaded by groups of players belonging as Matthew Arnold would say not 
to the centre ’ but to the circumference Early in Felumary 1912 Mr Rutherford 
Majmc brought out The Drone at the Royalty Theatre, m order to prove that the 
drama is alive m Belfast as well as in Dublin In June the Abbey Theatre company 
whose busings it has been for some time past to recommend native Irish drama played 
at the Court Theatre not only some old accepted favourites^ but some new studies of life 
Mr Synge s Playboy of the Western World,’ which has had a mixed reception in the 
land of Its barth as well as in England and Amenca, has now become tolerably faimUat 

» See £ S vm 475-544, 
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in London Besides this and Mr Yeats’ dramatic poem “ Countess Cathleen,” tbt 
Abbey Theatre company produced Mr Lennox Robinson’s Patnot,” Mr T C Mur 
my’s “ Mauncc Harte ' ^Ir William Boyle s Family Failing ’ and Lady Gregory s 
clervi^ Irttic farce “ Ttie Bogie Men ” Miss Homiman’s well known company froin 
Manchester also made its appearance at the Coronet Theatre and has since estabhshed 
Its position as one of the best and smartest of companies which has ever visited Lomlon 
It IS to Miss Homiman that we owe Hmdle Wakes,” by Mr Stanley Houghton to 
which reference has already been made, and a second piece by the ^me author entitled 
The “Vouiigcr Generation T%erc were also one or two sincere and capable mrtists 
engaged in these ventures, whose names deserve mention— Miss Sara Allgood and Mr 
Arthur Sinclair of the Ab^y Theatre, Miss Irene Rooke and Miss Goodall of the Man 
Chester company 

Repertory Theatres — ^We have already touched the fringe of one of the great modern 
movements of our time m England — ^tbe nse of the Repertory Theatre In the old day s 
—only known by the verbose reminiscences of actors long past their prime — stock com 
pames used to be an admirable training school for young aspirants to the stage Then 
came a period in vihich the provinciai towns only received with gloomy acquiescence the 
theatneal successes of the Metropolis represented by touring companies of often mediocre 
excellence Nowadayrs many provincial centres have started their own theatre, and 
have supported companies of their own For instance there are repertory theatres 
at Dublin Manchester Glasgow and Liverpool and the movement is making headway 
m many directions and by many methods Birmingham for instance was a^iveiy at 
work m ipia preparing for its repertory theatre shortly to be opened Leeds was se 
curing a local guarantee for an expenment of the same kind Bradford has founded a 
Playgoers Soaety with somewhat similar objects while Edmbuigh Bolton Stockport 
Shield, and other towns are showing much activity in the same direction Move 
ments of this kmd cannot fail to be benefiaal to the cause of drama and they apparent 
ly justify the assertion already made that London which of course has no repertory 
thi^tre has ceased to be in any true sense of the word the dramatic capital of England 
What IS however often forgotten m this reference is the patent fact that London has 
a population drawn not only from many classes, but from many countnes — a floating 
cosmopobtan population wduch perhaps naturally looks upon the theatre solely as a 
fflaoe for whihng avmy a few idle hours after dinner, and which therefore is inclined to 
prefer a musical comedy or even the turns at a music hall to sterner and more ind^pestt 
ble dramatic fare 

TkeCmsorshtp — One othw feature of general interest to every English Drama may 
be added to those already mentioned For some time past th«e has existed a certain 
impatience with the ointrol w’hich the Lord Chamberlain has exercised through the 
dramatic censorship on the production of plays A Parliamentary committee appoint 
ed for the purpose of examining into this matter sat for a considerable time with Mr 
Herbert Samuel aft«wards Postmaster Genera! as chairman but its recommendations 
remain a dead letter Meanwhile certain changes have occurred I^rd Sandhurst 
became Lord Chamberlain, with Sir Douglas Dawson as the chief of his staff Mr G 
A Bedford who undoubte^y made some mistakes has retired from the office of Reader 
of Plays, and the vacant post has been given to Mr Charles a clever and 

taienti^ man who has been more identifl^ with the lighter than the serious drama, and 
who IS the author of a well known pie<x of somewhat dubious ethical tendency called 
" Dew- Old Ch«iey ’ After the lapse of a few week* an afflessor was appointed m the 
person of Mr Ernest Bendatl who had beenior years a dramatic critic The reorganised 
office has, on the whole, weaked smoothly and the f nctirm between drama and censor, 
notxxtiDds di recent years, has become inconsiderable There are two cases, however 
n whidt souse Injustice piol»ibIy was done to leading authors of disiincticm Mr Eden 
apottf* 1^ ^The Secret Woman ” was refused a hccnce, whereupon twenty four 
f ♦©» issued a putdic protest and the play was pefformed su times in the dtemoons 
Che management of Mr Granville Barker Mr Israel ZaagwiU s pUy ** I he 
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Next Religion/^ whiclj suffered a. sunilar fate, was twice Emvately performed by the 
New Players at the London Pavilion On the whole, however, it wo^d be true to say 
that a wider toleraUcm has sprung up or, p«-haps a greater amount of tact has been 
exhibited in the Lord Chamberlain s office One unportant change that has been made 
seems hkely to work well In order to put music haUs and theatres on the same footing 
so far as dramatic representation was concerned the Lord Chamberlain decided to issue 
Stage Play licence to the music balls uiid» his jurisdiction a much needed reform which 
has given a great opportunity for the production of short and telling dramatic episodes 
at aU the leading ‘ vanety ’ houses 

Rtcent Plays tii As we survey the various productions in the London 

theatres for the last two years we arc struck with their prodigal variety It may be 
very difficult to say preasely what kmd of play an English audience mstmctivelv pre 
fers but It seems on the whole hkely, if we judge by much past experience m English 
dramatic history that the English people bke a touch of melodrama, that the> are wed 
ded to the old idea that virtue must be shown to prosper and vice to fail and that m 
consequence new forms of realism have not as good a chance with them as the varieties 
of sentimental idealism Confronted however as we are by a vast mass of matenal our 
onfv pUn vnU be to divide it, so iar as it is possible into groups marking at the same 
time the relative success or failure of the \ anous ventures 

I ct us take the Shakesptanan drama first The great home of Shakespearian drama 
m London is of course His Majesty s Theatre and it has been the good fortune of 
Sir Herbert Tree to pro\e that Shakespeare so far from spelling bankruptcy, brings 
matenal gams to the booking office Henry Mil was brought out with no httle 
success the part of the burly monarch being sustained by Mr Arthur Bourchier whilst 
Sir Herbert Tree following the example of Sir Henry Irving kept for hunselt the role 
of Cardmal Wolsey ‘Macbeth was another venture which did not however enjoy 
the same prosperitv In the case of Othello ’ which had a run for some time at His 
Majesty s it was generally recognised that the \oung actress Miss Phyllis Terry as 
Desdemona earned w ell-deserved laurels while Mr Laurence Irving as lago gave, at 
all events, an mterestxng and a refreshingly vouthtul rendermg of the part Sir Herbert 
Tree s Othello had undoubtedK good moments In the autumn of 1911 Mr Fred 
ferry produced Romeo and Juliet at the \ew Theatre He was himself to have 
appeared m the part of Mercutio but was unfortunately incapacitated by illness and 
principal honours were won bv his daughter Miss Phyllis Terry m an extremely able and 
promising performance of Juliet The only other item in our Shakespearian list to 
w hieh w e need refer is the recent production of The \V inter s Tale ' at the Savoy Thea 
trt by Mr Granville Barker Probably no piece of modern times has given rise to a 
greater unount of controversy, for Mr Barker boldly challenged traditional methods 
and produced a spirited version of the play which had a kind of pre Raphaehte or per 
haps Post Impressionist effect, both m design and in execution Its chief feature 
were first the performance of the whole play as Shakespeare wrote it with the exception 
of some tight lin<» second a great rapidity of utterance in the delivery of the spe^es 
w hieh for many theatregoers afforded a welcome change from the stately and dilatory 
phrasing of the conventional method and, thirdly the rearrangement of the stage 
whuh brought it back nearer to the conditions of the Elizabethan playhouse Thus, for 
instance, there was what is tecbnieally known as •’n apron m front of the regular 
stage enabling a number of scenes to be enacted before a airtain hidmg the mam stage 
In the general effect produced it was possible to discern several contnbutory mfluences 
Mr Granville Barker \ ery cleverly made use of a good deal of modern expenence Some 
debt was incurred to Professor Max Reinhardt, somethmg was due also to the exertions 
of Mr Wilbam Poel and his Elizabethan enterprises But, perhaps the mam influence 
came from the Russian ballet and M Leon Bakst. Mr Granville Barker earned his 
pohey A step further in the production of ‘ Twelfth Night,” a very beautiful and note- 
worthy spectacle admirably acted by Miss McCarthy Mr Henry Auil«y» 

Mr Leo Quactermaine and others. 
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A characteristic feature of the Londtm seasons of iqzr atui was the sucgms of 
spectacular exhibitions designed on oneatal lines Thus, for instance, we had * Kia 
met " at the Garnck Theatre, sm eastmi fanusy by Mr E Knoblauch which had a very 
iengtfav run ' Sumurhn and * The Miracle,” due to the constructive imagination of 
Max Reinhardt while the Rushan ballet not only introduced such artists in dancing as 
Karsavina Pavlova Nijinsky and Novikoff but revealed extraordinary devemess on 
the part of the producer Bakst, in bis handling for example of Scheherazade ” When 
king Oedipu’i was enacted at Cownt Garden, with Mr Martin H irvcy in the 
principal part it was a reproduction in most respects of the Max Reinhardt vcz^ion in 
Berim and especially struck English audiences by its bold and free manipulation of 
large crowds forming both chorus and populace in the arena Other Greek plays pro 
duced were the ” Iphigeneia ui launs” at the Kingsway Theatre and at Bradftdd 
College and the Medea at the Kingsway Theatre To this list mav be added A 
Venetian Night ” produced by Max Remhardt at the Palace Theatre Some of these 
productions were not a bttle exotic in character which gave them a touch of the ecten 
tnc and the bizarre \t all events Ihev gave an opportunity for the producer ’ of 
the show who is becoming a most important figure in all modern ibcatncal hi8tor> 

Tk^airual buicesses — We must return to plajs of a more ordinary type In this 
department the outstanding successes have been undoubtedly Bunty Pulls the Strings 
by Graham iiloffat ** Fanny s First Play ” by Bernard Shaw and Milestones, bv 
E Knoblauch and Arnold Bennett If * kanny s first Play ’ revealed Bernard Shaw 
at his best it is al^Ki true to say that no single plav in London has been more unanimously 
praised by every class of theatregoers than ‘ Milestones The idea of the piece was to 
take a single family through three distmct phas^ of its career and exhibit the prejudices 
inseparable from each stage m turn The family in question was engaged on ship 
building enterprises and we had presented to us in turn the ol»tinate belief of the grand 
father m wooden ships succeeded by the faith of the father in iron ships and followed in 
due course bv the son s acceptance of the value of steel in naval construction Pbe two 
authors had uov a very interesting xtory round this framework and as the figures were 
well drawn and typical in each case of their own period the piece has enjoyed the largest 
measure of popularity A popular success haa also attended the production at His 
Majesty s Theatre of Louis N Parker's ' Drake ” It is a version of the life of the gre i< 
Etizabeihan seaman and although mainly ^spectacular in character it yet has two acts 
of strongly dramatic interest which quite apart from its general popularity appeal on 
the score of patnotism and national pnde in the Bmuh navy 1 he St James $ Theatre 
has been remarkable for three pieces all more or less melodramatic in their nature 
The % ilness for the Defence ’ by A L W Mason was succeeded by Bella Donna 
founded on a novel by Mr Robert Hichens and dramatised both by the author and Mr 
J B hagan m which both Mrs Patrick Campbell and Sir George Alexander won in 
undoubted tnumph The third piece at this theatre is entitled ‘ I he Turning Point * 
bas^ on '* La FIamb«; ^ of M Himry Kialemaeckcrs H c must pass more quick 
ly over other dramatic ventures Mr Arnold Buinett s ' T he Honeymoon ” had, per 
haps not as mudi success as it deserved but Mr Haddon Chambers comedy ^ Passers- 
by ” ran for a long time thanks to Mr Gerald du Maurier, and * The Perplexed Hus 
band * of Mr Alf ^ Sutro iUso kept the boards for many weeks Sir Arthur Pinero has 
been represented by three plays in the period under consideration — ” Preserving Mr 
Pamnure * the oddlv nami^ ' Mir^ the Paint Girl, ' and a short play ” I he Widow of 
Wasdale Head ” besides a successful revival of “ The Amazons ” Mane Pempest 
thanks to a most engaging personaluyt managed to make a success both of Mr Anthony 
Wharton s At the Barn ” and Mr Harold Chapin's ” Art and Opportunity ” Mr 
Htmry Arthur Jones' The (>gre " did not hit the popular taste, but Mr Henry Hubert 
Davies, the dever and ingenious author of ‘ TTie Mollusc,” seems once again to have 
secured a popular verdict by his rather thm piwwj entitled ” Doormats ” The titles 
of other p&tyh may be rapidly run tl^ough, as, for histance, “ The luasiest Way ” by 
Fugenc Waller, in which Miss Sarah Brooke had a ” star *' part, ** I he Five Frank 
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forters,” transited ircun the German of Karl Rwssler, " Jelfs,” by H A VadieiV '* The 
Bear Leaders, by R C Carton, ‘ Lady Tatricia,” by Rudolph Beater " The Buttcifiy 
on the Wheel ” a melodramatic version of a tnd for divorce by Messrs. Hemmerde aiwi 
Neilson, Little Miss Lle\velvii,’ founded on the Bel^an play * Le Manage de MdUe 
Beulesmns’ ‘ A Scrape of the Pen by Graham Moffat, author of the evergreeii 
‘ Bunty , ’ “ Rebecca of Sunny Ixook. Farm by Kate Douglas Wiggin, and “ The Great 
John Ganton ” which gave the Amencan actor Mr George Fawcett an opportumt> for 
a singularly vivid piece of charactensatioa ‘ Everyworoan ’ at Drury Lane requires a 
line to Itself because of its peculiar character Instead of brmgmg out its usual mdo- 
drama Drury Lane produced in 1912 a kind of modem morabty plav in which ' Every 
woman ’ a name for the eternal womanly is shown surrouaded b> youth, beauty flat 
tery wealth and other personified abstractions and scolded from tune to time bv ‘ No~ 
body, who acts the part of chorus to the piece It was written by a young English 
author Walter G Browne but he died before its production could take place in Amenca 
and the English version transplanted from the Lnited States was made by Stephen 
Phillips working on the anginal material oi the author One of the mobt cunous of 
recent productions was the triple bill (Nov 191 ) at the Duke of Yorks Theatre con 
sisting of three items Overruled b> Bernard Shaw The ^ idow of V\i asdale Head 

by \rthur Pmero and Rosalind ’ bv J M Barrie Mr Barne was the only one of 
the three authors who kept up his reputation Mr Bernard Shaw s piece (called a 
demonstralion 1 dealt m cvmcal and garrulous tashion with the old question of phi 
landenng with friends wives and Mr Pinero s pla> , though called a fantasy wa&jingu 
larly devoid of imaginative and fantastic elements Mr Galsworthy has been rep re 
sented bv a new piece ' The Eldest Son at the Kingsway Theatre, which is mamh a 
study of country house morality 

Needless to sa> there has been the usual number of new musical comedies of which 
It is only necessarv to recall the names — ‘ Pnnee^ Caprice ' Grass idows ^ The 
Girl m the Taxi The Sunshine Girl * ‘ Gips> Love The Dancing Mistress 
all more or less of the accustomed tv^pe 

English Actresses and Actors — Before leaving the English stage it may be interesting 
to mention the names of those contemporary players whose success has been most con 
spicuous in 1 91 1 and 1912 Of the \ ounger actresses there can be no question that most 

mark has been made by Miss Phyllis Neilson Terry and Miss Mane Lohr though they 
are of very different types Miss \eilson Terry is better m romance and tragedy and 
her chief honours were gamed m the parts of Juliet Desdemona and Queen Elizabeth in 
Drake * Miss Mane Lohr is a bom comedienne with a light pleasant youthful touch 
which stood her m good stead m such pieces as Pinero s Mind the Paint Girl t he same 
authors Preserving Mr Panmurc and Mr H H Davies Doormats Mrs 
Patrick Campibeil still remains the most picturesque and accomplished actress on the 
English stage Her technique is never perfect but she has magnificent moments and 
her intuitions are alwavs nght Once more she proved her powers in Mr Robert Hich 
ens ‘ Bella Donna ’ — on the whole a very remarkable performance on the part of the 
heroine Miss Lillah McCarthy s succ^ses have been gamed as Jocasta in King Oedi- 
pus as Iphigeneia m Euripides’ play and more recently as Hermione m * The W inter s 
Tale and \ lola in ‘ Twelfth Night Miss Alexandra Carlisle has taken a grea 
step forward in her representation of Every woman at Drury Lane and Irene 
Vanbrugh revealed once more the extent of her charm as a comedy actress in Mr 
Barne s play Rosalind 

It would be true however to say that the English stage is not so nchly endowed with 
actresses as it is with actors Rarely in its history has the theatre possessed so many 
capable male artists We need only mention here the names of those who are steadily 
winning fame by careful ind intelligent work Probablv the actor with the largest 
following IS Mr Gerald du Manner who has attained a wonderful de^ee of popularity 
with his audiences and often finds himself able to carry through an indifferent to 
success by virtue of his personality Mr Dennis Eadie is one of the cleverest actors m 
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vmatSe And ready in resource Mr Henry Audey is, peiliaps the best to- 
isaatu; actor, his recent performances as Xeontes m The Winter s Tale ’ and hlalvolm 
htt Twelfth Night ” conhrmed onoe more the judgment passed on him by many critics 
To ^is list of 3roun^ artists B«ky be added the name of Mr Robert Lormhe It TOed 
hardly be added that both Sir Herbert Tree and Sir George Alexander have retmned the 
posMLion which they haw iron by many years of consaentious work Mr Forbes Rob 
ertson m some respects the most distingiushed of Enghsh actors, has been absent from 
Londrm, and so too has Mr H B Irving, both having had successful tours far from 
home while Mr Frank Ben«)n has cohtmued hw strenuous work at Stratford and m the 
provmccsi. 

Tkc Ammam 5 <age —Tummg to the American stage, we find that it still retains 
some of those features which have marked it for some time past In man) respects it is 
crude immature and mutative and as before depends largely on the successes of the 
£ngi^ stage. Nevertheless it would be true to say that a few authors of independence 
and onginaUty have arisen, and that the general level of ^mencan acting has decidedly 
improved There are a number of good character actors, although the supply of jeuncs 
premun is decidedly scantv Here we need only refer to some of the more conspicuous 
events of the past two years 

A good deal of interest was taken m the New Theatre subsidized by wealthy pn\ ate 
guarantors, which was opened with a great flounsh erf trumpets in New \ork Built 
onginallv as an opera-house regardless of expiense it was found to be sadly deficient m 
acoustic properties for the purpose of drama and to be much too large for the presenta 
tjon of comedies and domestic pieces Under Mr '^mes as producer and Mr E Hamil 
ton Bell as art manager some excellent work was done in presenting and staging new 
pieces which otherwise would hardly have had a chance in America but the expenment 
of providing continual novelty and avoiduig runs gradually broke down and tht 
enterpnse came to an end in the summer of iq,ii Ihe building was changed bv the 
Lieblers into the Century Theatre and modifications ol the original structure were made 
to adapt It for more ordinary requirements Among other general events of theatrical 
interest we may mention that the Old Bowerv Theatre was sold at auction and that 
Miss £Uen Terry’s lectures on Shakespeanan hermnes were everywhere received with 
the greatest enthusiasm 

CH new dramas produced perhaj^ the most original were As a Man Thinks by 
Augustus Hioiiias * The WoTian * by ^ilham C de MiUe The Return of Peter 
Gnmm by David Belasco * The Pnee ’ by George Broadhurst and Bought and 
Paid For by tbe same author The oddly named Get Rich Quick \\allingford ’ 
enjoy'cd much populanty at the Gaictv and has since been given in London I very 
woman ongtnally produml at the Herald Square a modem moralist play bv Waiter 
Browne has already sitccessfuUv traversed the Atlantic and perhaps the same good 
fortune will attend Mr Lous Parker s play Disraeh in which Mr George Arliss* has 
won in New York such conspicuous success The Garden of Allah bv Robert 
Hichens gave a fine opportunity for Mr Lewis Waller who has also been seen in The 
Butterfly on tbe 'Whed ” ‘ Discovenng Amenca and ‘ Henry \ ” The Piper 
Mr F R Benson^s Stratford pnze piav by Josephine Preston Peabody was produced 
m the New Theatre and greatly prated a& literature though its dramatic value w as less 
evident In Thais ’ founded on the novel of Anatole France Miss Constani^ Colher 
earned a considerable reputation and Miss Ethel Barrymore won well deserved praise 
in a production of Mr A E \\ Mason s * The W itness for the Defence ’ “ Kismet ’ 

‘ Ncrfxidy’s Daughter Pa^rs Bv ” ‘A Single Man ” “ The Twelve Pound Look 
and Ttm Perplexed Husband were other plays borrowed from the English stage but 
"Tbe MaaCer of the House by Edgar James, which came out at the 30th Street Theatre 
lewmled a good deal of native Amencan talent It may be added that, when the Irish 
Ftayera appeared m New York Mr Synge’s piece Playboy of the Western World 
aromMsd aam^ opposition m Amenca as it had done m Ireland especially from Irish 
entua wdio doioiinr^ it as a hbel on the Celtic character Apart from this dimma 
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howewr, the company produced several plays of interest by Yeats lady Gregory, 
Bernard Shaw and others Mr John Drew is still to the fore as an Ajnencan acioi of 
nch attamments, espeaally m comedy 

The French Sia^e -^n the wlmle the French stage within recent months does not 
appear to be in so flourishing a condition as it has been in past year&y and, indeed it 
seems a little deficient in vitahty as compared with the EhigUsk stage ’We notice a 
greater readiness to accept foreign iinx>ortations and a greater leniency of judgment in 
estimating their ments Thus for instance so thoroughly | an Enghsh book as Pick 
Wick was adapted under the title ‘ Monsieur Pickwick and produced at the Athenee 
with some success * Kismet, ’ too, has been transplanted from England and America 
to Pans under the care of M Guitry Of authors well-known in the French dramatic 
world we may mention Pierre Wolflt, Paul Bour^et Henri Lavedan George de Porto- 
Riche and Henry Bernstein From the last named writer have come two pieces — 
\pr^s Moi " and L Assaut ” together with a revival of le Detour all more or 
less successful Paul Bourget s Drama Le Tnbun ” saw the hght at the \ audevdle 
Theatre and in conjunction w ith M Beaunier, M Bourget also produced La Cnse 
M Alfred Capus has been represented by Les Favorites at the \ anetes and those 
two capital comedians De Flers and De CaiUavet, have dehghted the Parisian pubhc 
with Pnmerose Papa and still later with L'Habit \ eit Gabnel Trarieux s 

La Brebis Perdue Henri La\edans Gout du Vice Pierre Wolffs L amour De 
fendu ’ and George de Porto Riches \ieii Homme were all fairly successful pro- 
ductions uhilst Henry Kistemaeckers La FUmbee which came out at the Porte St 
Martin has since been seen m its English \ersion at the St James s Theatre A very 
pecuhar and powerful Hunganan play entitled Le Typhon and wntten by Lengyell 
which came out in Pans has already been adapted and produced by Mr Laurence Irving 
in the Enghsh provinces although it has not \et appeared in London Another adapia 
tion IS 1 he Little Cafe from M Tnstan Bernard s enormoush successful farce Le 
Petit Cafe at the Palais Royal Perhaps in Pans the most popular contemporary 
dramatist i'^ Sacha Guitry who made his fame in Le Beau Manage and has certainly 
confirmed it in his most amusing rcLOnt piece La Prise de Berg op-Zkwm Towards 
the end of igi2 Paul Hervieu s Bagatelle ’ was successfully produced at the Theatre 
Franpais Georges Duhamel s * Dans 1 Ombre des Statues ’ at the Odeon Henn Ba 
taiUe s Les Flambeaus at the Porte St Martin and Bneux s La Femme Seule ’ 
at the Gymnase (Dec 22) Madame Sarah Bernhardt s success m Lucrezia Borgia ’ 
and in ‘ Ehzabeth Reine d Angleterre ’ was confirmed by the extraordinarily warm 
welcome accorded to her when she appeared at the London Cohseum 

(\\ L COUSTNEV ) 


PROGRESS OF THE CINEMA THEATRE 

Though it IS now nearly twenty years smce R W Paul and othera first evolved the 
cinematograph^ from Edison s kmetoscopc and though numerous patents relating to 
It have been granted in Great Britain and elsewhere the machine remains essentially the 
same as it was then and it is only m matters of detail that great improvement has been 
made The film is now standardised and is if in width beanng 16 pictures each i' 
X f ", to the foot and ha\ing eight sprocket holes four on each side to every picture 
The projector mechanism has, been modified the intermittent movement of the film be 
ing now usually effected on a ‘ maltese cross ’ or Geneva stop principle instead of by 
the old cam or ‘ dog motion and this has led to greatly increased steadiness of picture 
as the film is positively locked except when the pictures are being changed Another 
advantage from its use is that the change from one picture to the next is reduced to less 
than one fifth of the whole cycle thus minimising the “ flicker ” This ha® also been 
reduced by modifying the shutter which now has three blades, instead of one, as former 
ly of which one serves to cut off the hght while the change is effected and the other two 
Increase the frequency of the altemaUons of light and darkne^ thus rendering them Im 

i See J 2 B VI 374. 
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noticeable The intensity of the hght is of course increased to preserve the bnlitancy of 
the picture Minor improvements have also been devised m the nature of the screen 
on uhich the image is thrown in the rapidity of the lenses fitted, and in the arc lamp 
which IS always used to lUununate the film pictures until at the present time, films 
in good condition properly projected by the most modern apparatus worked by a first 
rate operator show pictures which leave httle to be desired as regards bnlliancy, steadi 
ness and freedom from flicker 

The camera in which the negative film is taken from which all the subsequent 
prints are made is practically the same mechanism as is used in a projector but it is 
placed in a light tight box The lens used in taking is an extremely rapid one of the 
higfiest quality so that the utmost detail may be secured The pictures are invariably 
taken at i6 per sec»nd, or one foot of him and the necessary alteration of the exposure is 
made bv stopping down the lens This taking speed is never altered as the films are 
aiwaj^ projected at this speed and thus a natural effect of motion is always secured 
If the film IS projected faster than it was taken the effect is ver> hurried and if slower 
an opposite but equally unreal effect is attamed 

The films after exposure are mounted on frames (holding from 150 to 300 feet) 
developed fixed and washed in large tanks and then wound on drums about 4-5 feet 
in diameter and dned by being rapidly revohed m warm dry air The positives are 
then printed from these m a special printing machine in which the positive is successive 
H exposed to light behind the negative pictures It 15 developed fixed washed and 
dried m the same way as the negative and is then ready for the market One or two of 
the largest French film manufacturers produce their positives by means of automatic 
machinerv but this has not yet been generally adopted 

In the earlv days the subjects of the films were of the simplest possible character 
scwiery taken from a moving tram a woman washing a baby boys bathing and so forth 
but they have become more and more complex until at the present time no expense is 
spared to render the pictures correct m every detail The actors are dressed w ith every 
attentum to historical accuracy and the plavs are in many cases acted m the places 
where the scenes depicted actually took place large numbers of people being continually 
employed by all the him companies m preparing rehearsing and acting the various 
scenes depicted \ French firm employed 2 joo people to act a film of The Siege of 
Calais and an American company ^nt £20 000 and employed sixty actors for months 
in Palestine to act From Manger to Cross 

The business has developed mto an enormous one all o\ er the world and has reached 
Its highest development in the United States I here the most insignificant villages 
have their picture show and more than five million people go to set the plays every 
dav at least £26 000 000 being taken at the doors in a single year In England though 
the progress has not been so rapid the business is an important one There were over 
4 000 theatres licensed m Great Bnlam for pictures in loi 2 £ach of these shows 000 
to 6 000 feet a day so that over 20 000 000 feel are projected every day The life of a 
film IS only six weeks in constant running so that over 3 000 000 feet come in and go 
out of arcuiation every week As this film is supplied by the manufacturers at an 
average pnee of 3$d it follows that a large amount of capital is invested in this busmess 
even though it has not yet reached its fullest development AJJ the countrjts of Conti 
nental Europe have adopted the new form of entertainment 

The most important oountnes for manufactunng the film are in order France the 
United States Italy Great Bntatn and Gennany In the early stages England had a 
RKinopoly of this branch of the business but this was lost partly because climatic condi 
tjoxtt were unauitaMe and partly because the fear that the craze would be a transient one 
IrtfbhKEMMi capitalists There is now no doubt that this form of entertainment will con 
tmiU! to lUtract there were 90 picture theatres licensed m London m 1909 but in 1 91 2 
there were over 400 It attracts audicncts partly from those who prev tously never went 
to places of anUBement at all and partly from music haU and theatregoers It has 
iecently been du>wn that the seven leading London music halls made on the average 
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£3,000 less profit in 1911-12 than they did in the preceding 12 months, and a similar 
drop would be shown in the theatre receipts if the figures were available Many of the 
local theatres and halls in the London suburbs have eithe*" closed or been converted into 
picture palaces Unfortunately the cinema theatres hai e shown less desire to use their 
opportunities for high class educational purposes and more to provide samqDly sensa 
tional entertainments than they did three years ago Then it was the custom to include 
at least one educational picture in each programme it might be the growth of some well 
known flower or perhaps the arculation of the blood or a tour round some foreign city 
or the manufacture of a famihar article while now it is the exception to find such a him 
included A w eansome round of pictures are exhibited farces based on crude practical 
jokes and melodramas mixed with maudlin sentimentality, the onI> leaden is an oc 
casional hi^itoncal play 

The cause of this failure to take advantage of the enormous educative possibihties of 
the cinematograph is twofold Pirstl> the majority of the leading film manufacturers 
are self made men who have made all their money out of the business and secondly 
until latelj it was fashionable to ridicule the cinematograph picture The fact that the 
leading actors and actresses of Europe for instance Sir H Beerbohm Tree and Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt ha\ e not considered it beneath their dignitj to act before the film 
camera shows that the second no longer applies Time no doubt will remedy the first 
and when the men arrive who will raise the tone of electnc theatres in the same way 
as the late Si” Edward Moss and others have done for that of the music halls the 
Cinematograph will become a great influence for the public good 

There is a great neld open too for the use of film pictures as an aid to teaching 
Children are alwajs more interesied in the concrete than (hej are in the abstract Jes 
sons in geograph V history natural science etc so illustrated would interest and in struct 
them to a far greater extent than mere text book teaching and knowledge so arq aired 
would be much more likely to be retained The inflammability of the film has how 
ever up till now prevented any senous move being made in this direction The Home 
Office and County Council regulations in England have rendered electnc theatres very 
free from danger but it would be difficult to apply these rules to schools Children are 
highljTsusceptible to panic and a fire and smoke proof operating box would be a necessity 
especiall) as school teachers could hardly be expected to be expert operators and so 
would be more hkelv to fire the film The London County Couned and others how 
ever have recently taken steps to consider how these difficulties can be overcome 
Many attempts have been made to make a non inflammable cellulmd film but so 
far without success Films have been made with tanned gelatine as a basis instead of 
celluloid and inventors have also endeavoured to denitrate the mtroceiluiose from 
which eelluJoid is manufactured but in both cases the film has lost transparency and 
also strength Ihis is one of the problems awaiting solution Another is that of ob 
taming a film in natural colours G A bimth and Chas Urban m their Kmemacolor 
process show very beautiful colour effects but the film is not m itself coloured and so 
must be shown by special apparatus Reiving as it does on persistence of vision 
much higher running speed than usually employed is reqmred and considerably more 
light The ideal colour film should consist of a senes of pictures each a complete colour 
rendenng of the subject in itself so that the film could be exhibited on any machine at 
the normal speed No film fulfilling these conditions has yet been produced on the 
market but of the numerous inventors who are investigating colour cinematography 
one at least is working on these lines and the problem should shortly be solved 

Another problem is the synchromsmg of the gramoj^one and cinematograpb This 
had been done but with very partial success but late in 1912 seemed to have been sue 
cessfully accompUshed by Thomas A Edison 

The one thing certain is that ten years ago the moving picture was an object of ndi 
cule, yet to-day it has effected a revolution m the world’s amusement, and its mflfience 
will continue to increase as more theaues are opened and better programmes are 
duced ('T E Mitomos) 
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The more recent developments of music have been concerned with performance 
rather than creation and invention The truth is that, with the death of ^\agner 
an end came to a long period of inventive development in the art — the period, m fact, 
of developed music which may be said to have begun with Bach and ended with Wagner 
and Brahms It is probable that to future historians this period will be known as the 
equal temperament period * m which music was umvereally written on the basis of 
the whole toned scale The general tendency of music of the post Wagner period has 
been to search for some new scale or tonal basis and consequently to express this in terms 
which at hist seemed strange to ears trained to the old scale With W agner a certain 
period of composition may be said to have ended and a new pt nod oi performance and 
interpretation to have begun and it is tbat penod wbich in its turn seems to bave come 
to its own development and close in the last >ear or two — probably to give birth in its 
turn to a new penod of onginal composition 

Whether this turn out to be true or not the expectation of it seems lo be logical A 
long and fertile penod of creative production means almost certainly that less time and 
care can be devoted to interpretation and performance there are more works claiming 
a bearing than can easily be beard, and musicwns are more engageti in the business of 
presenting the new works than m perfecting their renderings of the old In time there 
fore the actual technique of intMpretation falls short of the demands made upon it 
attention is drawn to it and with the pause m the tide of production comes greater lejs 
ure to study the technique of performance and the consequent development in that 
branch of the art The link between two such periods is curiouslv represented m the 
person of Wagner who found that existing means of mierpretation were not sufficient 
for the adequate performance otf bis own works and he had therefore to evolve for him 
self a new orchestral technique by means of which his scores could be made mieUigiblc 
to the world He may be said to have invented the modem art of conduc-tmg-— an art 
which arose entirely frmn his own works \V agner had bv long and patient study of 
Beethoven Mozart and Ueber arrived at the conclusion that the orchestral works of 
the great mastere had hardly ever been properly beard and his essav on conducting 
marked an epoch m the history of music But when his own scores came lo be exam 
ined thev were proiounced unplayable By the old methods moreover they acre 
unplayable and ghastly indeed must have been some of the performances of opera 
orchestras m Germany at their first rehearsal ol his scores No amount of merclv beat 
ing one two, three four in a bar could produce melody and harmony out of the chaos 
pr^ented by the score The thing seemed hopeless I ike every creator or origin itor 
Wagner bad to begm at the beginjiing and form the tools with which his work was to b< 
done Liszt and von Bulow the greatest contemporary masters of the technique of 
the pianoforte were the first to realise that there was at least a putsibiltty of ilic per 
formance of Wagner s works they had learned from him how to conduct Beethoven 
and he knowledge thus gained was applied to the interpretation of hjs own scores And 
after them he tramed a whole band of dnsciples in the interpretation of hts operas — 
Richter Seidl Levi, Richard Strauss, Motil, Wemgartner and Nikisch were the chief 
of them , all these became great exponents of the new art of conducting These men had 
many varieties of quality and talent, but it will be seen that one thing was common to 
the eqiii{»ne&t of ail of them they were all trained m the interpretation of one set of 
works-*-Wagner s own operas And that fact gives us the key to the new art of con 
ducting as compared with the old art beating time for they had these scores absolute 
Jy m tfeeif heads They lived with them th«r fives were spent in rehearsing and copy- 
ing and dnlltng unid every note was as much their own as if they bad themselves com 
poced Uie score, thus when they to conduct they were not merely reading the music 
of the pr^ed a bar m advance of the orchestra, they were leading the orchestra in 
something that was within themseiyes sometbing tliat came from tbeir own inner being 

*See £ B am, <77 Sfg and arttrlen t numerated on p 885 of Index Volume 
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They knev cveiy note of the part often knew it better than the player huaaelf and if 
he stumbled or made a mistake they eoald sing the ngbt note for him through aU the 
maze of other parts 

The interpretation of the Wagnerian scores was also a great training ground for con 
ductors m the actual instrumental technique of the orchestra, and in the extenaon of 
this and the first modern deftmlion of it m the form of an aiithontative raont^praph, the 
work of Hector Berlioz is pre eminent It was of old the invariable excuse of the laiy 
orch^traJ plaver to pronounce a passage presenting any unusual difihculties “ unplay- 
able ” and the ignorant conductor hesitating to contradict the player <m a matter con- 
cerning the technique of his own instrument, was obhged to accept Im vca’dact But 
Berlioz and the disciples of Wagner changed all that They armed themselves with an 
exact knowledge oi what was and what was not poKible for every instrument in the 
orchestra they were careful not to write anything physically impossible. They thus 
abolished a great piece ot bluff with which orchestral players hod hitherto been able to 
oppose the exacting conductor , for composers had often written without any regard to 
the construction of the instrument employed, had evwi written notes which did not 
exist on the instrument so that the conductor who should have demanded their execu 
tion would have been laughed at by his band, which would not fail to t^ advantage of 
this state of affairs when presented with a passage which was merely difficult and not 
impossible But under the new r^me the conductors very often knew as much about 
the technique of the instrument as did the players themselves, they were firm m de 
manding the execution of passages which were only difficult because they were unusual 
and the natural pride of the artist responding to the challenge, was found equal to the 
new demands The old phrase I can t do impossibilities ' or ‘ I can't play notes that 
are not on the instrument " gave way to If the mstrument can play it, I can play it 
The first result of this was a great increase m the efficiency of orchestral players, who 
began to find that their work, was not a mere dull slovenly and rhythmic scraping and 
blow ing but a new and intricate art in which their artistic pnde was challenged, a task 
arduous indeed and involving hitherto unheard-of labour and study but rewarded as 
all true artistic labour is by the new interest and intnnsic joy found m the doing of the 
w ork Thus the conductor improved the orchestms , the orchestras reacted on the con 
ductors the public found new pleasure in listenmg to orchestral performances com 
posers found a limitless field of possibilities in orchestration, and the whole art of music, 
borne high on this great wave was swept forward to a new stage m its devdopmeat 
This aspea of the matter is enlarged upon here because, as has already been said, the 
last three > ears have seen the culnwnatjoa of the period of musical interpretation The 
technique of orchestral playing has become so perfect that it seems almost impossible 
to carrj it farther Instruments have been unproved, and families of instruments 
completed and a first class orchestra of to-day is really an a^aation of vtriuon each 
of them a master of bis own mstrument It is the period of style Even the student 
of to dav IS a master of orchestral resources that woifid have astounded Berhoz, and has 
an astomshing facihty m using and blending them 

In the other great branch of interpretative music, the pianoforte has been mechan 
ically developed along with the manual technique of the piamst to a point which leaves 
little if any room for further devdopTicnt IJven mechanical players Hie universal use 
of which IS one of the features of the day which cannot be ignored have been so wonder- 
fully perfected that they have brought practically the whole range pianoforte music 
withm the grasp of the ordinary unmstmeted person* This lias had the immediate 
effect of removing many of the bamem within which the art of music was enclose and 
of making it less and less a cult for the initiated and more and more a possessnm of the 
world at large The benefit of this is obvious, obvicms also is the unfortunate defect 
wbich it shares with all short cuts and with att^pts to provide by xough and ready 
means high pleasures which can only be attained in paiocuon by a path of long and 

consistent study , 

We stand now as regards symphonic and onheitralinu^cat the thr(Klu)^<Aft.TBBii 
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penotL The interpretative technique having been developed beyond the needs of what 
may he called classical music a new school is springing up, the art of which seeks to take 
full advantage of the new resources thus afiforded 

So far as one can judge m what is necessarily a transition penod the centre of creative 
mumcaJ Me seems to be shifting westward The long and glorious annals of modern 
German music came to an «id with Wagner and Brahms The promise of an important 
Russian school heralded by Tscha&ovsky has so far not been fulfilled The first signs 
of a new life in music appeared w France, pnncipally in the works of Debussy, Ravel 
and others of their school but it appears to have died dovin again or dissipated itself 
into a morbid and precious trifling with the exquisite interpretation of things not worth 
mterpretmg A little later a new and promising school of composition sprang up m 
England more solid m its basis than that of France and at first not so exquisite m tech 
meal mastery, =bat it has during the last three years developed to a point which has left 
the French triflmg far behind and promises to broaden into a creative art of first rate 
importance. Such names as Granville Bantock Joseph Holbrooke, Cynl Scott Hamil 
ton Harty William Wallace, Hinton Ethel Smyth Vaughan Williams, York Bowen 
Debus Dale Gardiner Grainger and von Holst represent the most modern group of 
this En^h school while composers like Stanford Parry Cowen Mackenzie Colendge 
Taylor Walford Davies Somervell Hamish MacCtinn Edward German and Hurl 
stone represent a type of music not so ultra modem but still full of an increasing free 
dom while yet retaining enough of the old classical forms to take a stronger hold of the 
conservative public than is possible with the newer music The wort of Elgar can 
hardly be separated from either group, m a sense it belongs to both The high degree 
of excefience attamed b\ English orchestras has had much to do with the de\elopment 
of s>mphomc music and the services of the two most eminent English conductors Sir 
Henry Wood and Mr Landon Ronald ha^e greatly stimulated and helped it 

Ilie new devdopment of music arising from its perfection of the means of interpreta 
tion IS as yet hardly definite enough in its direction for us to predict with any certainty 
the course hkel> to be taken m its stream but enough has happened m the last year or 
so to make clear the general hnes on w hich composers of the new school are proreeding 
The most sinking charactenstic which is common to them all is a great freedom of form 
The classical fonn of the sonata and s\ rophony has been expanded and modified almost 
beyond rect^nition The modern composer does not, when he sets about a work con 
fine himself within the limits of form which have hitherto been charactenstic of the 
greatest muaic He se^s to interpret mood rather than to achieve structure or outline 
in the slang of the arts he is more concerned with atmosphere than w ith construct ion 
And here also comes in another striking quality in the new music There were roughly 
three elements m the old music rhythm melod> and harmony To these has now 
been added a fourth which for want of a better Enghsh term one must call colour 
Tone colour is amved at by the use of the different sound qualities of the different instru 
menu and the perfection of modem instruments and the high degree of virtuosity 
achieved by their players have greatly extended the resources of the composer In the 
old music mstrumenu were used more with regard to their compass than to their tone 
colour Mdody was assigned to such instruments as violins, oboes and clarinets on 
acontnt of the facility of executing rapid passages upon them, and of their considerable 
compass m the higher scales To the less agile instruments such as horns trombones 
and the lower stnugs, were assigned the task of fiUmg in the harmonies while drums and 
even trumpets were used as instruments of percussion to accent the rhythm Iht. 
modem tendency of music is to change all this Melody once almost a monopoly 
anioii^ the instruments named, has been distributed amongst all the instruments of 
the ewn kettle>draim The dream of Berlioz that every family of instru 

m«its abauld form a complete orchestra in itself has now been realized with the result 
that by usmg their distnbution of tone qualities either separately, or blended one with 
another, the modem composer has on his palette a senes of gradations of tone which 
conre^Mnd wiUi fhe eolours on a pamter’a palette. it i« this new use of colour, this 
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making of sound for the sake of its quality quite apart from mrfody or hanB<my that 
IS one of the most striking developments m recent music It enormously mends the 
range of music in the expression of emouoa^ and in the establishment of what is called 
atmosphere * it carnes the art as a means of human expression to lengths which have 
never before been attained and which neither language nor pninting^ mw anv other 
means of expression can find corresponding terms to describe Music is getting farther 
and farther away from the expressing of intellectual ideas and is more and mote dedi 
Gated to the expressing of pure emotion 

With the emanapation from form, and as a consequence of it has come emafic^ 
tion also from the old harmomc laws The principles of thorough bass on which mu^c 
was wntten until the end of the nineteenth century are gradually being abandoned and 
the long reign of tome and dommant harmonj is commg to an end And as the ear be 
comes educated to these new forms one discovers that pnnciples which seemed to be 
immutable like the laws of nature may be abandoned not only without distress to the 
musical sense but with positive mcrease to its gratification As an illustration take the 
following close m the key of F major 



Up till quite recently no ear would have tolerated or found finahty in an> thing but the 
tonic chord of F But the modern composer would if it suited him without any hesita 
tion write the passage thus leaving the leading note unresolved 



Anj thing more impossible under the old ideas than an unresolved leading note in the 
final chord could not be imagined, vet if the chord as it has been wntten here be held on 
an organ or any other lone sustaining instrument and listened to attentively it will be 
found that it comes to a quite natural close that there is no essential unrest or desire for 
completion and that as a final chord it has only a darker, more complex more mysten 
ous quaht> than a plain common sense chord of F major The truth is that the modem 
ear treats all notes as harmonies or overtones of some fundamental which is possibly not 
physically heard and that the increase m the harmonic range of modem music is simply 
dye to the fact that our ears ha\ e become educated to imagine and reconcile a far wider 
series of these harmonics than were the ears of an earlier generation 

Althoi^h as has been said the most immediate promising school of new composition 
IS the English, the work of this school is almost entirely confined to instrumental and 
symphonic music which no modern schooi or opera has devefoped The works of the 
popular Italian composers sutli as Mascagni Leoncavallo, and Puccini make a great 
aj^al to the public which frequent fashionable opera houses, but so far as real artistic 
progress is oincetned they art almost negligible Their appeal is spectacular and sensa 
tioiial rather than artistic trom every point of view they are a retrogre^on from the 
position attained by U agner 1 he characteristics of the recent successes m this school 
are absurdity of plot, crude delineation of character and careful subordiwiUon to the 
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re({Uireme&ts of the pnma danfia and thenar tenor, and sufficient opportunity for ^>ec« 
tacuhiir tnounting to make them acceptable- to the managers of metropohtan opera houses 
If the few attempts made at modern English opera ha\e been negligible, it is no doubt 
partly due to the difficulties against which English composers have still to contend in 
getting a hearing for elaborate works, and if the demand for Enghsh opera continues to 
meet with httle or no response, it is twcause the pubhc at large has not really as yet de 
veloped a senous taste for oj^ra 

Many experiments have been made in running a season of opera in English at popu 
lar prices but they are almost always financially unsuccessful although they meet with 
enou^ encouragement from the public, to foster the hope that m this respect also the 
musical sense of England will continue to develop The most conspicuous experiment 
in this direction was made by Mr Oscar Hammerstem, uho at the cost of £200 000 built 
and equipped the London Opera House a handsome and luxurious building situated in 
Kingsway Here he conducted three seasons of grand opera but failing to secure the 
necessary support he abandoned the enterprise in the spnng of IQ12 His failure has 
been \ anousfy explained but it was chiefly due to his attempt to combine two quite 
opposite interests due to his imperfect knowledge of London social conditions He 
tned on the one hand to rival Covcnt Garden and to attract part at least of the fashion 
able audience to whom the opera is a social function and also to attract the musical 
pubhc w hich has learnt to demand a high standard of performance and repertoire The 
standard of performance in Mr Hammerstem s house was excellent but the judgment 
shown in the selection of the repertoire was hopelessly at fault Mone\ w as poured out 
on the lavish mounting of old fashioned and obsolete operas which had never been 
really ahve and are more than dead to-day Mr Hammerstem was artisticaU> in this 
respect some half a century behind the time The fashionable world failed to support 
him as a result his project was abandoned and his opera house conv erted into a Cinemato 
graph theatre The enterpnse of Mr Thomas Beecham met with far more artistic 
but no greater finanaal success although by his seasons of modern opera (and his pro- 
ductions included the works of Richard Strauss) he proved that there was a steady 
popular support for opera m English at popular pnces 

A quite new development in the presentation of opera is worth mentioning as it may 
indicate a certain mo\ ement of popular taste It is the performance of short operas m 
full on the music hall stage Mastagm conducted his Caiallena Rusticana nightly at 
the London Hippodrome for a long season and other short works adequately performed 
with a full chorus and orchestra have also found a place in recent variety programmes 
But none of these conditions are at all hkely to help in the development for which aU 
musicians are e^erly looLmg a truly modern art of opera The works of Strauss of 
which much was expected have not succeeded in filling this want It is just possible 
that with the development of spectacular dannng and the great impulse given to the 
new conception of scenic decoration b\ Gordon Craig and Prof Reinhardt the new 
opera may emerge as did the old from the dance and the ballet (Filson Young ) 

PA!imMQ» SCULPTURE* AND ARCHITECTURE* 

PatrUtng~-On November 8 1910 there was opened at the Grafton Galleries 
in London an exhibition which has exercised the most far reaching influence upon 

every phase of artistic activity m England The movement illustrated 

hy that exhibition has been an active force m Franck and indeed all 
over Europe for some years although it had only sent a faint echo across 
the Channel where it was given the somewhat vagae and meaningless name of ‘•Post 
Impressionisin — ra preference to ” Synthesism ’ and other terms suggested for it 
This Pi»t Impressionism is a revolt against the tyranny exercised by realistic repre- 
sentation over the art of the later nineteenth century, just as earlier m the century 

»SeeE B seg and allied articles enumerated in Index Volume p 886 

• See E B wiv# 488 et seq and allied articles enumerated In Index Volume p 887 

* See E J 5 a ^ et $eq and alhed article* enumeiated in Index Volume p 884 
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Realism had been a revolt against the tjTannj' of academic clasaosm Post Im 
pressionism derives from Impressiomsm (see E B xiv, 343) and is at the same tune 
the negation of Impressioni^ prmaples It is an art of ^pressiim rather tkm o! 
impwession It derives from Manet s mass impressionism which had already done 
much towards elimmating chiaroscuro and simphfymg the planes in j^oriai work 
It also derives from Monet s colour impresaonism with its analysis of light mto the 
constituent spectral colours and insistence on colour vibration as the pnnapal factor 
m the painter s art 

In the hands of such neo impressionists as Signac, Seurat and Cross, Monet s 
application of the discoveries of spectral analysis had become purely socnUfic and 
mechanical their canvases bemg filled with a system of round dots or square touches 
of identical shape and regular intervals The first Post Impressionists shrank from 
the imitative objectivity of these Neo-Impneasionists and used colour and form as 
s>mbols for the expression of their personal emotions One of the best definitmns 
of Post Impressionism is a new recogmtion of the principle that objects cannot 
be depicted as they exist m reahty but only as they appeal to the spint of the indi 
viduai that their emotional significance — the bond that links man to his surround- 
ings — can be expressed only by a full confession of personal expenence ” 

The three founders of the new movement — the dommant personalities wfttsc 
achievement stands out from the bulk of eccentnc incompetent and often atsurd 
productions of the lesser men who sailed under the same flag — were Paul Cezanne 
fi839-jpo6> Paul Gauguin (1848-1903) and Vincent Van Gc^b (1853-1890) 

Cezanne bom m 1839 at Arf in Provence the son of a pr(»perous banker was 
educated for the law but felt strongly drawn towards art and was allowed to enter the 
Cnanae Academie Suisse in Pans in 186-. Having failed to gam access to the £coJe 
des Beaux Vrts he had for a time to work m his father^s bank but he even 
tually returned to Pans and art the influences to which he submitted being those of 
Courbet Manet and Pissarro An allowance from Jus father enabled him to follow bis 
passionate love of art without having to depend on the very remote chance of celling 
his pictures He worked with real passion struggbng with all hxs might to amve at 
the coherent architectural effect of the masterpieces of primitive art,’ and caring 
little for what became of the pictures upon which he had spent his fiery energy But 
jt was only on rare occasions that he was able to express his ideals He was insuffi 
cicntly trained and remained to the end bcav^ and clumsy m his manipulation of the 
brush Cezanne took part m the Communist rising of 18/I He died at \ix on Sep 
tember 2 1006 The character of Lantier m Zola s ** L Oeuvre ’ was partly drawn 

from Cezanne 


Paul Gauguin was born in Pans m 1848 the son of a Breton father and a Creole 
mother It was only at the age of thirty after having been a cabm boy and a ba nk 
Oauruia. under the influence of Pissarro Degas and Cezanne he took 

to painting his early work bemg clo^ly akm to that of Pissarro Hb 
whole temperament made it impossible for him to live and work m Pans He went 
first to Bnttany then to Martinique (m 1887) whence be only returned to go with 
Vincent Van Gogh to the South of trance where the two collaborated until Van G<^h 
after a murderous attack on his fnend was removed to a lunatic asyhim In 1891 
Gauguin finally broke away from k^urope and civilisation and went to Tahiti vdiere 
he took a native wife and hved the primitive life of the natives, mterrupted only by 
a few viats to his native France, until he died on May 9, 1903 

In the primitive surroundings of the South Sea Islands he endeavoured with a 
good deal of success, to regain something of the decorative grandeur and expressive 
simplicity of primitive art That the barbaroiB splendour of his colour has great 
decorative value and that there is a certain archaic monumentahty in his design can 
not be denied \ct it 1$ equally certain that with him, too, the achievement fidl 
frequently abort of the intention Altlwugh trauied in tbe Imprewuoiust Sdiool 
Oaugum, in hrs later work has nothing in cc^nmon with its practice His coloimi^ 
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IS C(mventionaJ and arbitrary, his outhne heavy and emphatic his treatment of the 
human form s>nthetK:ally amplified 

Vincent Van Gogh who is m many ways the most mterestmg figure of this group 
was bom at Groot Zundert in Holland m 1853 the son of a Lutheran clergyman 
Vm Oorb began life as a salesman at Goupil & Co s the well known art dealers 
“ ” then went to England as a teacher, and returned to Holland in 1S77 to 

study theology Impatient of the narrowness of the school leaching and impelled 
by real rehgious ardour, he took up missionary work among the rough miners at Boringe 
m Belgium It was in this milieu that he began to practice drawing and on his return 
to his parents in 1881 he was sent to hia brotherin law \nton Mauve to receive in 
stTUCtion m painting His passionate impulsiveness and restlessness made him again 
impatient to work independently but four years later recognising the disadvantages 
of insufficient training he submitted himself — for a few months only — to the dis 
cipime of the Antwerp Academy 

In 1886 he went to Pm-is where he entered the circle of the Impressionists and 
became friendly with Gauguin In the next \ear Van Gogh went to Provence and 
induced Gauguin to jom him at Arles for the purpose of collaboration The two 
artists united only by their revolutionary tendencies were wholly at variance in fheir 
disposition Irequent quarrels between them reached their climax when V^an Gogh 
attacked Gauguin with a razor and subsequently m a fit of remorse mutilated himself 
and was taken to a lunatir asylum He had many hicid intervals and contmued to 
pamt with unabated enthusiasm In 1880 he was taken charge of by Dr Gathet 
at Anvers sur Oise in whose garden he shot himself on July 28 1890 

Van Gogh s undisciplined erratic tragic life is reflected in his art Of his absolute 
sincerity of the mtensity of his emotions there can be no doubt That his frenzied 
bnishwork his funous hatchet strokes of paint his concentration upon the esscntul 
significance conveyed to him by each subject served their purpose is equally certain 
But not only are his paintings marred by an absolute contempt of surface quality and 
of what IS commonlv called beauty but both his conception and his execution fre 
quently and specially in his later yvorlt suggest an unhinged mind His insanity 
m itself IS no excuse for condemmng his best work which has qualities that entitle \ an 
Gogh to a position among the great artists of the nineteenth century 

In the art of Cezanne Gauguin and Van Gogh who haye already bun cillcd 
the old masters * of the new movement is to be found the germ of all the later de 
velopments It is extremely difficult to draw a line of division between 
recent attempts that are based on the confusion of art with science 
Mhm/ttM, but which are nevertheless the outcome of honest conviction and those 
which are either the expression of insanity or at least abnormality or those 
winch owe their ongin to mere fumtsferie and scnsitionahsm VVhat they ail have 111 
commem is contempt of mere repr^ntation of natural fads At the second Post 
Impressionist exhibition held in London at the Grafton Gallents in 1912 Hcnn Matisst 
and P Picasso represented the extremes to which art may be led by the a[^hca.tion 
of these new principle Matisse an artist of immense abibty endowed with a rare 
sense of rhythm in hnc and colour can scarcely be taken senously in his grotesque 
contortions and simplifications He. tned to look upon nature w ith the unsophisti 
cated eyes of a child and his pauatmgs whilst betraying the experienced hand that 
simulates incapacity too often succeed in suggesting the achiexement of the nursery 
Picasso the head of the so-called Cubist ” school has m his latest phase cut 
entirely adnft from anything that approaches recognisable representation His 
tecent pictures are merely indescribably tangled geometncal diagrams 
Cubism IS supposed to be based on searching for the volume of objects 
and to “ render unspeakable cosmic sympathies perceptible * but it is really the 
outoun» of an atsohite misconception of the function of art Ev^n if It be taken for 
granted that the advanced Post Impresstonists are sincere and ad.ual]y feel the emo- 
tions they try to express, thu alone <bes not constitute art The purpose of d work 
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of art IS not only to express but to communicate emotion and the mathematical 
science of cubism cannot possibly communicate anv emotion 

The Italian Futurist movement at the bead of which are the painters Bocaom 
and Sevenni is an outcome of Post Impressionism and Cubism although the Futur 
ists themselves profess to regard even Cubism a^ antiquated and academic 
Ptitur* exhibition held by the Futunsts in London in the Spring of 1912 achieved 
a succh de scandale and evoked an outburst of dension and mdignation, 
the public refusing to take these artists seriously Like Cubism Futurism fails be 
cause It is too scientific and m addition too hterarv to have any close connection with 
pictorial art the appeal of which must depend upon visual evidence 

Post Impressionism leaving aside its more extravagant recent offshoots is reaUy 
an attempt to approach the art ideal of the Far East with its contempt for liter^ 
representation its insistence on rhythm and on the spmtual significance that underlie 
the outward appearance of nature But the refinements of a ralligraphic style of ex 
pression are essential for the attainment of this end and Post Impressiomsm was 
bound to fail because it had adopted the coarse technical language of Impressionism 
It for this reason that the real importance of Post Impressionism lies not m its actual 
achievement but in its stimulating effect upon all recent art In England where the 
Grafton Gallery exhibition followed close upon an exhibition of Early Chinese painting 
at the British Museum in 1910 this effect was far-reaching and wholesome Evidences 
of new Mtdht> of a more lively emphasis of structure design and colour imme 
diately appeared at all exhibitions and even at that stronghold of tradition the Rojal 
Academy Artists like Augustus John a masterly draughtsman and a painter gifted 
with a rare sense of decorative and expressive design and Prof C J Holmes remark 
able for the structural emphasis of his mountain landscapes had already independ 
entlv moved in the same direction as the hrench Post Impressionists without falhng 
into their glaring faults But m the last few jears Post Impressionism has taken 
firm root among British artists the most notable group being the painters and iHus 
trators connected with the magazine Rh\thni (Peploe Fergusson Anne Estelle Rice 
etc ) and the so called Camden Town group to whom under the guidance of Mr 
Roger Fry is due the decoration of the London Borough Pol> technic 

Whilst modem art has been feverishly searching for new channels of expression 
the attention of the wealthy picture buyers has been more than ever centr^ m the 
oidMMsUn "'’•^sterpieccs of the great dead During 1911 and 1912 scarcely a month 
was allowed to pass without bringing news of the further depletion of Fng 
land's artistic heritage to swell the collections of ^mencan museums and financiers 
The passing of Rembrandt s masterpiece The Mill ' from Lord Lansdownes codec 
tion to that of Mr Uidtner in Philadelphia was deplored in England as a national 
loss for which the acquisition by the >(ation<il Gallery of tne Castle Howard Mabuse 
I he Adoration of the Magi was scan:el> sufhoent compensation Still Mabuse's 
famous picture is a work of eminent importance since it marks m bnlhant fashion 
the close of the great period of Flemish art which was so gloriously initiated by the 
brothers Van Eycks Vdoration of the Lamb" at St Bavon m Ghent 

A feeling of consternation akin only to that which was expenenced by the whole 
civilised world on the occasion of the collapse of the Venice Campanile^ was caused 
by the news m Vugust loit that Leonardo da Vmcis portrait of Mona 
kncHwn as La Gioconda, * had been stolen from the Salon Carre 
at the Louvre The whole world shares the loss of this umque master 
piece of the recovery of which there is but little hope 

On the occasion of the International Exhibition at Rome in 1911 British art, both 
anaent and modem, scored a distinct triumph the British action meeting with general 
approval and admiration This section was arranged by the newly created 
Exhibition Department of the Board of Trade The buildmg the desi^ 
for which IS an adaptation of the fa^de of St Paul s by Mr Lut>«is la 
to be used as the permanent headquarters of the proposed British School m Rome 
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Extectsiye ^ructiiral alteratioru. have beeh effected during the years 1911 and 191a 
at the National Gallery in London, the vest %mg being considerably extended and 
the east wing rebuilt The additional space thus provided has made it 
possible to re arrange the vast collection in a more satisfactory manner 
and to find place for the numerous recent additions to the National col 
lection without having to overcrowd the waffs The National Gallery now compares 
favourably with the best arranged pubhc gallenes of the world 

Sadpture — The revulsion from academism realism and impressionism has in the 
art of s^pture led to a movement that has much m common with Post Impressionism 
m paintmg This movement is far more widespread on the Continent of 
hurope than in England The dommating feature of its mam current is 
a return to archaic massiveness and simplicity which is particularly notice 
able in the recent monumental sculpture of Germany and Austria In France httle 
encouragement has been offiaally given to this archaistic art which harps back upon 
ancient Eg3Tpt, Assyria and Cnossus, and which with all its affectation of primitive 
rude strength has not sufficient real vitality and sincerity to exerase a permanent 
influence although its more ecccntnc manifestations naturaff> attract considerable 
attention at exhibitions Maillol and Bourdelle are the most gifted sculptors of this 
synthetic archaistic group The grotesque plastic contortions and malformations 
of Henri Matisse are so obviously produced with the mtention to startle and shock, 
that they do not deserve senous consideration 

Strangely enough it was left to one of the very few Enghsh Post Impressionists — 
for Jacob Epstein though Russian by birth lives and works m England and is gen- 
eiall> counted as an Enghsh artist — to shock French officialdom to such an extent 
b> his Oscar Milde tomb for the Pere Lachaise cemetery that steps were actually 
taken to prevent the unveihng of the monument which not without good reason, 
was considered unfit for exposure to pubhc view 

Perhaps the most important event connected with the sculpture of 1911-1912 was 
the completion of Stevens s Wellington Monument in St Pauls Cathedral Mter a 
miserable histoiy of blundering extending over 43 years the screens were 
Wti^agioa round the completed memonal on January 24 1912 It 

Will be remembered that Mired Stevens (£ B \\v 905) died leaving 
the work completed with the exception of the bfonze equestrian statue 
that surmounts the whole Fortunately he had prepared a model for this and Mr 
John Tweed, who was commissioned to complete the work has followed and developed 
the suggestions of the great sculptor The result is however hardly as happy as could 
be wished The Renaissance style of horse is m keeping with the test of the monu 
meat, but the figure of the Duke is perched high upon the horee s withers, and the 
httle stumpy legs are drawn up, making the ^ure of ill proportions and unpleasing 
gesture The light moreover is too bad properly to illuminate the monument It 
IS sigmficant of the heightened interest now taken in sculpture that attempts are 
being made to discover and preserve the scattered works of Stevens During No- 
vember and December 1911 and January 1912 an exhibition of his paintings and draw- 
ings was held at the Tate Gallery and on November I3 1911 Sir William Richmond, 
on behalf of the Stevens Memorial Committee, presented to the trustees a bust of 
Stevens by Professor Edouard Lanten A cast of Stevens s magnificent chimney piece 
at Dorchester House has also been placed in the Tate Gallery The intereik m Stevens 
has been largely promoted by the labours of the Memonal Committee, and more 
especially by the inspiration of the late ^klphonse Legros 

The revolutionary influence of Auguste Rodin has become more marked during 
the last three >ear6, and the {Hibbcation of several boolw dealing with the work of 
- this sculptor has stimulated the desire to break away from traditional 

jSSESwib orthodoxy This movement has been felt both in Europe and America, 

and though due m part to the influence of the great French sculptor it 
must be regarded as the outcome of the general slate of unrest and upheaval which 
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has marked the early years of this century With the l<H»cmag of authority and 
discipline has grown the desire for individual expression, and, except m a few instances 
of men of strong character and genuine ability the movement his fostered a dffiregard 
of techmque and often of those fundamental pnnaples which cannot be disKiciated 
from the making of good sculpture Roughly the position of sculpture may be re 
garded as of three factions the steady and often uninspired though hnanaallv sue 
cessful academic the revolutionary and frequently chaotic making appeal to joumaJ- 
Ktic exploitation and those few artists of mtelhgence who have m ^&r strong indi- 
vidualism been misunderstood by the lesser mtelligences 

In a letter to the Times April s, 1910, Profes«)r Waldstem rephed to th<«e few 
utilitanaoi* who would devote subsenbed funds to the building of refuges and to the 
assistance of hospitals in preference to the embellishment of aties with 
M^oriui scujptural monuments This letter would appear to tjpify the general 
Reeling for pubhc statuary and the appreaation both pubUc and private, 
of good modern sculpture In England the last two years have seen great advanc* 
m general demand As a case in point it is worth noting that no fewer than four 
memonais were proposed m connection with the loss of the * Titamc,*’ and subsenp- 
tion lists opened withm three months after the disaster 

horemost amongst recent European monuments are the important memorial to 
Victor Emanuel m Rome (inaugurated in 191 1) that of Queen Victoria by Sir Thomas 
Brock in front of Buckmgham Palace and the Quadriga by Captain Adnan Jones 
placed m 191 on Burton s arch on Constitution Hill Londom While these three works 
must be identified with the academic school the Memorial at Buckingham Palace 
re\ eals the influence of that unhealthy searching for swirling hnes that made its ap- 
pearance in the schools a decade ago These works ate m no way calculated to have 
influtnce upon modem sculpture 

The original design by Bertram Mackennai for the King Edward Memonal 
uhich uas adopted March 19x1 (but subsequently abandoned) and the model for 
which was exhibited in the Royal Academy 1912 revealed little that is personal m 
conception and though Mr Mackennai is one of the least academic amongst eminent 
British sculptors his work must find its place between that which bears the mfluence 
of Vlfred Stevens and that ’fthich bears the impress of the so called art nouveau * 
More than a touch of this ‘ art nouveau feeling is to be found in Sir George Framp- 
ton s recently erected * Peter Pan ” monument in Kensington Gardens 

The sculpture at the \ational Gallery of British Art received a valuable addition 
through the presentation b> Mr and Mrs E Sadler of Havard Thomas statue “ L>a- 
das whilst the same artist s Thyrsis which was the most remarkable 
^ statue of the Royal Academy of iqi2 was acquired by the Felton Bequest 
Committee for the National Gallery of Melbourne Australia a rare in 
stance of sound judgment on the part of a collective body Havard Thomas belongs 
neither to the Academic school nor to any strictly modem movement His art is 
based on a sound understanding of the best Greek tradition and distinguished by the 
greatest perfection of tooling 

Great Ixxlies are ever slow of movement This borne m mind no surprise can be 
evoked by the predilection shown for the academic work by those elected to represent 
the public taste Acidemism will never die It may be modified and altogether 
changed but u wiD always represent the art of the preceding generation Having 
the public to serve and the pubhc having learnt to admire the work of their previous 
generation, the representative of public taste finds no secuntv except m buying that 
which has been improved upon 1 he outcome of this pubhc buying — purchasmg 
by committee — is the prolongation as far as possdile of the hfe of a decrqiit art ind 
consequently almost every public monument refnresents the art of the age preceding 
that of Its erection 

France the traditional pioneer of all things new and revolutionary countenanced 
Auguste Rodin and Rodin being a Frenchman, the Bntish oflkial mind has acfsptod 
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him ^ttmg -aside the political nature of such invitations as might be Inspired by 
the Foreign Office a debt is due in the case of Rodin to those whose initiative through 
the National Art Collections Fund has secured for London a bronze cast of The 
Buchers of Calais whiiA is tb be erected m Westminster Rodin has m addition 
been oommis^oned to execute a memorial to \\ hihtler for Chelsea 

Nowhere has Rodin won greater admiration than in America In the last two 
years the change has been remarkable G Borglum, the greatest sculpAor perhaps 
that Amenca has produced (though Saint Gaudens would usually be ranked 
abo\e him), and himself a disciple of the French master has been to a 
great extent the leading spint of revolt But unlike England, where only 
that IS accepted which has borne the test of time America has no apron strmgs of 
tradition to hold to, and with youthful enthusiasm the work of Rodin has been 
bought for most of the important gallenes throughout the bnited States 

The influence is immediate but not altogether received with xmderstanding The 
exhibitions at the Pennsjdvama Academy at Philadelphia ha\e mcluded some fine small 
Works and inan> that are unintelligible The New 'irork Academy, which must rank 
second to Philadelphia is no better Here have been shown works m marble and bronze 
that ape the general appearance of Rodin s work but show much ignorance of the 
art of sculpture and a Uck of ordinary culture The tightness and hard appearance 
of much \inencan work must be ascribed to the employment of plasticme a modelling 
paste of an oilv nature that does not require the constant dampmg necessary to clay, 
but which has ngg lfa ^ the freedom and looseness which clay affords 

Archtiedure — i^|ne^nt-day English architecture it is exceedingly difficult to 
differentiate between the efforts which have been purely individual and spontaneous 
m their mception and those which have been inspired and brought about by some 
thing of a general movement however sluggish or ephemeral. This is due to the lack 
of any cult or fashion such as the genuine or emotional and hysterical secessions and 
movements in the related arts There has been and m some of the Continental Euro 
pean cities there is still a movement akin to Post Impressionism but in England it 
has never taken root and ts already practically dead As in pamting and sculpture 
it took the shape of a return to severe archaic simplicity The British Medical Asso- 
ciation building in the Strand ij> the most typical of the few examples in London 
Perhaps the roost encouraging feature of recent development has been the shedding 
of much of the affectation of the archaic and a return to the classical examples of the 
ornamental, if not always of the structural m the art of building In 
this respect England seems to have onlv followed the example of the various 
capital communities on the European Continent Paris and Vienna after 
discarding the academic and searchmg vainly for a synthetic basis of design hive 
returned to the classical forms of their forbeare with perhaps a fuller understanding of 
their application Berhn and Munich with their heavier handling of the same themes, 
have developed a romantic manner of expression which is distantly yel quite evident 
Iv related to the great period of the South German principalities such as U urzburg 
Carlsruhe etc The influence set m motion by such achievements as the Kursaal 
and environment at Vfciesbaden, the Law Courts at Munich and Reichstag and other 
buddmgs in Berlin and the Opera House in Stuttgart has overborne the secessionist 
prote^ wbibt taking some suggestions from the life which was undoubtedly inherent 
m so much, and to this extent at least it is now clear that it is indebted The evolu- 
tion and development of modem comfort and convenience and the added intricacy 
involved have brought the modem architect m his search for suggestion to a bveher 
appreciation and a more catholic view of much of the later Renaissance 

The plastic treatment of classical forms, at one time decned like other art expres- 
sions of the period is now being absorbed by the European architect to the full in his 
distraction at having to treat a complexity of inward utilitailil^sm with facades of any 
grace “ Baroque * has ceased to be a byword for all that isWcentious and uogoverned 
ill fancy, and the best examples are fast bemg recognised as peculiarly fit and purpose- 
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ful, as one might have expected irom those matenaUsts who devi^ them The 
Jesuit Churches of Venice and Vienna the pleasure houses of the Romans and the 
palaces of Louis \IV and Charles II have an aUbtenty and reUceace until recently 
unsuspected and it is modern comjJexity of life that has called for a style so adapt 
able It may be in addition that the lighter spirit now pervading the Protestant 
countries has evoked a free and more demonstrative manner of expression and the 
literary motive so much in evidence m modem music and the didactic element m the 
plastic arts have their equivalent in a freer expression m architecture, with its details 
of sculpture and decoration 

In English and American architecture the “ grand manner ’ quoted by Reynolds 
was a motive which Dvas bound to recur The recent researches made m the early 
eighteenth century and the period just before are m the art of architecture 
Gafiand to have full effect The works by Professor Reginald 

(who succeeded Leonard Stokes as President of the Ro>al Institute of British Archi 
lects) and W H W ard in this field have been notable influences The great draughts^ 
men such as Marot and Le Pautre are now as familiar to us as Piranesi Their fan« 
lasies though so seldom materialised vet pro\ed a mine of wealth for those m search 
of new motives 7 he wealth of invention which never degenerated into the bizarre 
has placed the French School of the Baroque hrst as an mfluence in this revival Al 
ready in America where architects have for so long been obsessed with the sophistry 
of the Ecole des Beaux Arts one can see the influence of this earlier and more elastic 
manner founded perhaps on a desire for the expre&>ion of a more racial character 
as much as to escape from what was rapidly becoming a formula 

The lack of scholarlj training characteristic of the last generation m English archi 
lecture is si ill the deterring factor in the progress which has here been outlined but the 
evidence of a definite trend is apparent even m the unaccomphshed efforts of recent 
>ears It is true that public works of the importance of the new approach to Bucking 
ham Palace the New London County Hall now m progress the very large commercial 
buddings m London such as Whiteley s new premises and the West End establish 
menis rebuilt all show a wavering spirit and a tentative handling of the themes drawn 
upon from the sources described \ et there is underlying them a distinct flavour of 
the early eighteenth century or late seventeenth century spirit and an attempt to 
embody the strength of handling characteristic of the masters of these periods 
London buildings such as the new Hall built by the W esleyan body at W estmmster, 
the new Automobile Club the Christian Scientists Church in CnTzon Street and 
certain business premises in the West End of a smaller scale than the large emporiums 
show a far less hesitant m-inner a complete fcnowledge of the style and po^bUiUes 
v^ombmed with discnmmalmg use of mqdem sculpture 

But enough has been said to show the direction in whu h the architectural art not 
only of England but of Europe/generafly is now moving France with her academic 
leaning strengtheged by a revulsion from the lapises of the past ten years 
faffu^ce affected b> this freer and more emotional or perhaps it is better to sav 
sculptural manner and her influence is particularly strong m England at 
present owing to such sjflbools as the one at Liverpool University the training of which 
IS so largely based obt the Beaux Arts School whilst the work of certain Irench 
architects in Londoji and especialiv the interior work of French deaerators is leav* 
mg a definite influence which is not to be escaped We have had the Greek phase 
then the Gothic cijlt and later the h arly Renaissance but m the present period it 
seems to be natural to revert to the phase of the Renaissance nearest to us The 
ifterglow is now more powerful in its appeal than the once brilliant sun of the 
meridian of its power Its slanting rays reach out to us, and by their nearness ap 
patently have more power to reviv ify than the more intense but more distant flame 
at its zenith 

Considerable public interest was aroused towards the end of 1912 in the designs 
prepared b> Aston W^b, and adopted by the Ofiit® of Works for the refacmg of 
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BubCkington Palace It had long be«i generally recognised that the old dingy and 
rather featureless facade was unworthy of the residence of the British monarch At 
the same time, when Sir Aston Webb was asked to prepare his designs the 
^^J***" restnctions and conditions i^re such that the result was bound to be an 
unsatisfactory compromise The design for the new facade with us 
raised cornice and balustrade and its rows of pilasters introduced between the winck>ws 
IS certainly richer and more ornate^ but 15 lacking in clear articulation and m that 
breadth which despite all shortcomings distinguished the original building 

The violent mandestoes issued by the ieaaers of the Italian Futurist movement 
who advocate the wholesale destruction of old bmldings museums and monuments 
should not be taken m too hteral a sense They are meant to express 
a, nothing more than a patriotic desire that Italy should take her place among 
m modem nations and develop her natural resources instead of living on 

the bounty of foreign tourists That the growing consciousness of power 
and the spread of a new imperialism are accompanied by respect of the great achieve 
ments of Italy m the past is proved by the adherence to the best tradition of the Re 
naissance m the many fine buildmgs that have been erected all over Italy in recent 
years and in such works as the restoration or rather rebuilding of the Campanile 
m \enice The decision to undertake the formidable task of rebuilding this tower 
bnck by brick exactly as it was before the fall was taken immediately after the catas 
trophe of Jul> 12 rgo2 and the new Campanile m every way an exact rephea of the 
original budding but on stronger foundations and provided with a passengi r lift was 
inaugurated on April 25 igi2 Over i 200000 twelve inch bricks 24000 cwt of 
cement 58,000 cubic feet of Istnan stone and i 000 cwt of iron were used for the 
gigantic structure the total cost including the laborious reconstruction of Sansovmi s 
Loggetta with all its sculptural adornments being not more than £b8 000 

(P G Konody) 
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In the conditions promoting the development of these arts in the Lnited States 
it has become peculiarly necessary to recognise certain civic influences I arge plans 
for the beautification of great centres like Washington Chicago and San firancisco 
plans embracing new streets and park systems as well as monuments of architecture 
«nd0une have reacted upon the ambitions of smaller communities and out of a 
national mo\emgilt49*‘ improvement of taste there have come richer opportunities 
for artists This movemeBtiras^also stimulated the activities of the museums which 
have increased m number and are steadblv exercising more and mote useful functions 
The mt^t important of the museums built between igio and 1913 is the one at Toledo 
Ohio, which was dedicated with a remarkable loaa exhibition in Januar> 1912 In 
addition to the educational work done through their permanent collections of old and 
modem works of art the museums are more than ever leavening public taste and en 
couragmg native talent by the orgamsation of special exhubitions Thus the annual 
shows at the Carnegie Institute m Pittsburg the Pennsylvania Academy in Phila 
deiphia and the Art Institute m Chicago and the biennial exhibition at the Corcoran 
Galiciy in Washin^on have had a profound effect upon painters and sculptors and upon 
the interest of the people m artistic matters It is now customary, too, for some exhi 
bitions to be earned about the country the season from the autymn to the spring 
being divided up amon^ half a demen of the larger and smaller musePms The result 
IS to widen the artist's audience, multiply the priMs for which he may compete and 
extend his market 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art m New York the principal inlgtitution of its 
kind m the United States, successfully assumed as one of its special tasks the ar 
rangement of those commemorative exhibitions which consecrate in $ome sort the 
genius of the ootmtr>'s leadmg artists Following its memorial exhibitions of works 
by Whu^kr and Sai^^GOudens, it has more recently paid similar tribute to the late 
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Winslow Homw wti/I has made an importasst display of early American portrait pamt 
ers It has also shared m the development of the international projects which have 
latterly brought new currents into the artistic atmosphere It was an exhibition of 
modem German art at the Metropolitan that led to the holding of a hind of return 
exhibition of American ait m Berhn The aim of the Hispanic Museum m I^ew York, 
restricted m its gallrar space has been to present more espeaally the work of Euro- 
peana It has shown the paintings of the two Spaniards Joaquui SoroUa and Igaaao 
Zuloaga and the sculptures of the Russian Troubetsho) The Albnght Art Gallery 
in Bufialo brought over in the winter of tpii-ia a collection of modem French paintings 
which was later exhibited elsewhere m the country and since then the \menain 
Scandinavian Foundation has made m New \ork and other cities an exhibition of 
150 paintings from Sweden > Norway and Denmark In the early summer of 1912 
Mr Charles L Freer of Detroit, who has given his collection of Onentaha and of works 
by Whistler to the Federal government, showed 175 of his treasures in the National 
Museum at W ashmgton 

The exhibitions of the National Academy of Design in New York and tht»e which 
appear with similar regulant) in other large cities have testified to an excellent average 
m American art rather than to the nse of new and original figures It is m landscape 
that the school is perhaps most ad\anced continuing profitably to study the problems 
of light which the French Impressionists long ago brought forward but remaining faith- 
ful also to the Barbizon tradition and to that established by the native pioneers and 
masters George Inness Alexander H Wyant and Homer Martin On the basis of 
these varied inspirations the landscape pamtem express a warmly mdividuahsed feel- 
ing for nature Looking at the mass of recent work the inevitable conclusion is that 
the artists who interpret the sentiment of the American countryside form the contingent 
that IS most sensitive most skilful and most legitimately popular The figure paint 
ers produrmg easel pictures are chiefiy contented with the mcrceau painting from 
the single model posed in the studio, works purely decorative in motive but a few 
more venturesome artists ha\e followed a realistic trend seeking their subjects out 
of doors in the countrj and in the streets of cities Two names may be cited both 
from amongst the \ounger men George Bellows (b 1882) has found good material 
among the ragamufiins of New \ ork and has used it to good purpose Charles W' 
Hawthorne (b 18^ ) painting the nsher folk of Cape Cod and types of ordinary Amer 
lean life has lifted himselt well above the ruck both m his technique and m the fresh 
personal force of his work The only really notable sensation provided by an \mencan 
painter m the period under review was one due however to a veteran John S Sargent 
The exhibition of his Italian water colours in New York in March iqia was a memo- 
rable demon'itration of the possibilities of the medium in the hands of a brilliant master 

In mural decoration Amencan figure painters have been zealous and effective 
nsmg with authority to the chances offered them by the a vie developments already 
noted Kenvon Cox and Edwin H Blashfield are notable amongst those who have 
produced for public buildings handsome and workmanlike symbolical schemes faitb- 
luj to earlier European conventions Admirable expenments have been made by 
Iredenck D Marsh (b 1872) and Everett Shinn (b 187^) m the free utihsation of 
subjects available in everyday life The outstanding achievement in this direction 
is that of the late Edwin A Abbey in the Capitol at Hamsburg Pennsylvania where 
he has illustrated the mming and oil mdustnes of the region in an elaborate and irappK- 
sive senes of monumental compositions It is at Harrisburg too against the ikipade 
of the same building that George Grey Barnard in some colossal groups has put to 
his credit the most important of recent Amencan desi^s in plastic art assoaated 
with architecture Amongst public monuments the statue of Wiiham CuB^ Bryant 
m New \ ork modelled by Herbert Adams, may also be mentioned Adolph K ’ttfem- 
man (b 1870) struck a new and promising note when, in coliaboration with the atchi 
tecti McRun Mead & White he produced a polychrome relief for the pediment of 
the Madison Square Presbytenan Church m New York In view of the thoroi:^ 
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successs of this pediinent it is to be expected that colour will ultimately play a larges 
part than at present in American sculptural decoration 

Women have been extending their scope m the field of American art They pre 
{xmderate as hitherto amongst the mimatunsts, and they are making progress in other 
^heres Good sculpture on a large scale has been produced b> Janet Scudder whose 
fountains have won high appreciation and by Mary Eveljn B Longman, whose 
biom^ doors for the Naval Academy at Annapolis marked her as an artist of distinc 
uon The impression left by these doors has since teen confirmed bv others also in 
bfon^ and on an heroic scale which she desired and modelled for Wellesley College 
Tfuae has been a revival of mterest in the Unrted States in small sculptures, portrait 
busts and reliefs of children studies of animals, paper weights bowls and the like 
and m the group of artists occupied with these thmgs Abastenia Eberle is conspicuous 
She has disclosed an uncommonly attractive talent in picturesque figurines of familiar 
types The jumors who have of late won attention in painting are Ellen Emmet (Mrs 
Rand) and M Jean McLane (Mr*, Johansen) Both ha\e proved themselves very 
adrcHt and decor itive in the making of portraits 

Through death \mencan art has latterly suffered some of the heaviest losses m its 
historv The list includes John LaFarge (d ipio) landscape and figure painter mural 
decorator master of the art of stained glass traveller lecturer and author Winslow 
Homer (d igio) perhaps the raciest of all painters of \mencan life and famous for 
his marines done on the New England coast J Q A Ward (d iqio) who modelled 
the Indian Hunter and one of the noblest of the statues of George Washington 
and produced many other important statues of great Americans Edwin A Abbey 
(d iQii) Icmg renowned as an illustrator in black and white and later richly fruitful 
in historical pamtings and mural decorations Frederick P \inton (d iqii) a strong 
painter of portraits and Prank D Millet (lost in the Titanic 1912) who had been 
d war correspondent painted subjects from old English life and at the close of his career 
was active as a mural decorator taking his themes from American historv 

(Rli\ At CORTlSSOZ ) 
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The public and monumental architecture of the United States increasingly tends 
to become a mere reflection of the official architecture of France This tendency has 
been produced b\ the increasing number of Americans who have made their profwsional 
studies at the Parisian School of Fine Arts Returning home to practise these gradu 
ates have by their abilitv zeal and close and effluent organisation practically ex 
traded all competition so far as public architc^cturc is concerned It would at present 
be hopeless for any architect m a competition for an important public building to 
submit a design m any other than the authorised version of the antique or of the Italian 
Revival of the antique The prevailing tendency has lately been powerfully reinforced 
in the arrang^ent of the roost costly and important project of public arthitecture 
now in course of execution in the United Slates This is the construction of three 
new buildings for the executive departments of the Federal government m Wash 
ington at a total cost of some 000 000 The ‘ style of these buildings may plausi 
biy be held to be fixed by the style of the existing department buildings, designed be* 
tween 1835 and 1840 of which two respectively of the Doric and the Ionic orders 
were examjfles of the Greek Revival at that time prevalent while the third m which 
the Corinthian order waa erajfloved was an example of the Italian Renaissance 
At any rate the condition was imposed upon the competitors that their designs should 
be “ dassic ’ The designs chc«en for execution show no architectural features which 
may not be found m the offiaal buildings of two generations earlier although the later 
boikboi^ are much superior fn magnitude and costliness 

Pubhc and quasi public buildings elsewhere than in the capital show the same 
subjection tp French academic influences whether in the compilation of the details of 
antique arctetecture or in the motlern Parisian variations upon them Of the former 
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the Pennsylvania railwa> station m New York is perhaps the most notew(njthy of recent 
examples Thu. edifice is of great area roughly 450X750, but of moderate height, 
except m the central transept containing the concourse and the m^in waiting 
room 7 he exterior walls are impressive by their great length and breadth, effectively 
emphasized by the simplicity of the treatment which consists in a repetition of similar 
members In the shorter but architecturally more important front there are columns 
of the Tuscan order, forming a colonnade, contmuous but for the central and terminal 
pavillions Of the features of the interior the mam waiting room is a reproduction, 
on a considerably enlarged scale of the Thermae of the Baths of Caracalla m Rome 
while the structure of the concourse is an undisguised example of modern engineenng 
m iron and glass The second in importance of recent public buildings in New York 
IS the Pubhc Library This shares with the Pennsylvania station the umisual ad 
vantage of a main frontage of over 400 feet in each case obtained by closing a street 
whereas the street system of New \ork limits the normal frontage of a building to 
200 feet \s in the other case the unusual length is effectively emphasized and by 
similar means The design of the library is derived from a project which obtained 
the grand pnze of the Beaux A.rts in 1893 Necessanly it does not proceed from the 
actual requirements of the building which are accommodated as best they may he to 
a preconceived envelope insomuch that one of the principal mtenor divisions is cut 
by a comice midway of its height and has no expression at all on the outside A hke 
mexpressiveness characterizes all the recent public architecture The architectural 
feature of the new Court House in Chicago is a colonnade including five of its ten storey s 
though these store vs are nowise superior m importance or different m function to the 
store) s not included In the recent I ducation Building of the state of New \ ork it 
\lban> a colossal colonnade of which the columns 6>, feet m height, are metallic 
skeletons surrounded by marble shells all the storeys are included in the order 
which thus constitutes the entire structure with the exception of a tall blind attic 
\el interiorly the structure is an office building an aggregation of separate and 
equal cells This mode of design abandoning specific expression in favour of the 
artifiiial unity of a grandiose arehitectural mask allows no scc^e for individuality 
and abandons all hope of a characteristic or national expression m architecture 
In comntereul building i national tvpe has per/orce been evolved out of the skele 
ton construction, developed under the absence in the Lnited States of any restriction 
of law or custom upon the individual owner of the height to which he may carry his 
building In these many storeyed buddings it is manifestly impossible to apply the 
formulas or canons of the modern academic interpretation of classic architecture 
In one skyscraper (the new budding of the Western Lnion Telegraph Co) now- 
under construction m New \ork the architect has indeed undertaken to subdivide a 
wall of some thirty storeys by a superposition of two classic orders More com 
nionly the architect is content to emphasize by separateness of material or treat 
ment the separateness of the beginning middle and end of his wall more or less 
corresponding to the classic subdivision uf base shaft and capital and to garnish the 
more conspicuous parts of the resulting structure with classic detail This practice 
however, is not invariable fhe latest of the very tall commercial buddings of New 
\ork (the Woolwonh budding) thus far the tallest of them and, next to the Tour 
Eiffel the tallest budding m the world rejects the classic subdivision into base shaft 
and capital or at least the classic proportion between th^ three members, and chooses 
what may be called at least in comparison « Gothic treatment The metaUic skeleton 
IS distinctly felt through the necessary protective envelope in this case of terra cotta 
and the envelope is attenuated to the utmost, m disregard of the accepted classical pro- 
portions The success of the attempt as of previous attempts at expressionaJ treat 
ment on a less conspicuous and imposing scale gives some ground for hope that the 
Amencan skyscraper may become a typical work of art, as well as a typical em 
bodiment of the modern commercial spirit 

Meanwhde, the successes of American architects have been mainly in dweBmgs, 
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Ainencsu The earliest and best known <i£ thfse is the Rookwood Pottery in Cinannati 
(see B B 3V3) The Gnwby Pottery (South Boston) produced most excdlcBt 
designs The Dedham, Massachusetts taWeware enjoys a deserved rqnitation 

Besides the actual achievements erf the arts and crafts movement it has exerted 
an mfluence upon the thought o{ the time which it is difficult to estimate Manufac 
turers from direct cop>mg have come to reconstruct and improve their whole manu 
factored output Sim^iaty has been the watchword in house furnishing to its great 
improvement Education in introduang manual traimng in the schools has appre 
bended the l^sons inherent m relating head and hand and in the new consideration 
of educational methods all these lessons will not be forgotten (Mira Burr Edson ) 

illustrative process-work^ 

Tlie development of the methods of manufacture of the process block has been very 
rapid Some twenty y ears have turned a mere experimental effort into a vast business 
which has revolutionised the publication of illustrated works of all kinds Progress 
at this rate of development was bound to slacken and at the present moment owmg to 
causes we need not go into stagnation has taken the place of development It seems 
to be assumed that the process block as we know it has arrived at a state of perfection, 
and such improvements as have been introduced have mamlv had for their object the 
cheapening of production by simpdifving and speeding up the methods of working 

The introduction of panchromatic plates sensitised to a greater range of spectrum 
colours has done away with the old tedious svstem of indirect three colour negatives, 
w hich required nine c^rations against three by the direct process Tht se plates have 
improved results as well as shortened the time of working 

Collodion emulsions have been speaallv sensitised and speeded up for direct three col 
our w ork but much has vet to be done in improving colour sensitiveness both m emulsions 
and dry plates Especially in the matter of green tones, which vre vet so imperfectly 
reproduced pbotographicallv, that in order to maintain a true balance much handwork 
in the shape of fine etching is required 

The Acid Blast Machine for etching has come very much to the front the intro- 
duction of the Levy machine named after Us Amencan inventor has shown that 
bet ter results can be obtained m much shorter time than by the old rocking bath and 
it IS being largely adopted For both blast etching and the ordinarv rocking acid bath 
the oJd method of employing successive rollings up of the melal plate with fattv ink 
to form a protective resist has been superseded bv powdenng the first ink coating with 
* Dragons Blood and heatmg the plate until the powdered gum melts into and with 
the ink thus forming a homogeneous resist which reduces the lime required for etching 
and produces shaiper and d«per results 

The use of the Lumtere Autockrome plates for three colour work is also a great 
advance Manv subjects especially such as are liable to movement — growing flowers 
out of doors for example — were impossible so long as the necessity for making three 
separate negatives existed The Lumiere plate gives a record of the whole scheme of 
colour and the record is so good that it can be used as the original from which the 
necessary three negatives can be made 

Beyond these matters the most important developments have resulted from expert 
ments upon printing papers the aim of which has been to find a method for the prmting 
of process Wocks upon ordinary paper 

The great drawback to the use of the process block has been the necessity for printing 
It on a ^aal paper with a prepared surface, a surface coaled with a preparat on of white 
clay This surface while giving the best result as regards the pnntmg has rendered 
the paper inconveni^tly heavy liable to cracking and breaking and is costlv to produce 
Continued efforts have been made to find a paper which should be free from these draw 
backs, but the object seems to have been accomplished not by the invention of a new 
pa]^ but by the introduction of a new machine and a new method of prmtmg 
'See E B xidl 408 ei xcg 
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The Rubber Offset Machine is being installed somewhat largely in pnnting establish* 
jnents It is an adaptation ol lithography and the pnnctpie of it is that, ipstead <4 
printing from the lithographie stone or metal pJate direct onto the paper, the inked 
print IS impressed upon a sheet of rubber stretched over an intcrmed^rj cylinder, 
and from thence is transferred or offsetted on to the paper, which is camad round 
the impression cylmder by grippers in the ordinary way 

The offset method can be applied to flat bed machines for printing from stone, hnt 
U 5 uall> the machine is rotary and prmts rapidly as man\ as ei^t thousand impressions 
per hour being obtained when the machine is mechanicallv fed The r^uits are 
excellent the finest lines and dots of the process block being reproduced on almost any 
qualitj of paper It is somewhat of an irony that lithography should come to the 
help ol its old enemy the half tone block A good deal however has still to be done m 
improving the quality of the inks used for the offsets m securing rubber which shall be 
more s> mpathetic with the inks and m other directions 

Transfers from process blocks are not so rich and full in colour as could be desired 
and successful experiments have been made in the use of mtagho plates for this transfer 
process An ordmaiy half-tone negative is made from which a positive or transparency 
IS prepared This positive is etched on copper or zinc m the same way as for a pho^ 
gravure A print is pulled from this plate in lithographic ink which is transferTed*tO 
the zinc or aluminum plate for printing on the offset machine and an impression taken 
therelrom is offsetted on to the rubber sheet from which it is prmted on any quality of 
paper with admirable results the colour from these offsets being rich and velvety similar 
to those produced bv the Rembrandt photogravure work 

Up to the present three colour work by the offset machine has not been so successful 
as black and white The coloured inks are a greater difficulty and the true register 
so necessary for three colour ink is far from a certainty When these difficulties are 
overcome there will be a vast field of operation open to this new development 

The Mertens Process — \ most interesting application of this use of mtagho gravure 
with letter press has been made in Gernian> bv Dr Mertens who for newspaper work 
has coupled up his rotary mtagho pnnting machine with a rotary newspaper machme 
The paper from the roll or web nrst takes the impression from the mtagho plate passing 
on to the tvpe machine which prints the letter press from the stereo plates The two 
machines work of course at the same rate and the result is a newspaper in which the 
illustrations have the nch quahties of photogravure work produced (it is claimed) at a 
rate of twelve thousand an hbur 

Loupl&i Vp Machines are being applied to (heprmtmgof three four or more ajloured 
work The machine's to the required number of colours are coupled up to one driving 
shaft and the sheets pass from one machine to another all the colours being pnnted 
one after another in quick succession instead of each colour being left some hours to 
dry before imposing another The use of drvers in the specially prepared inks permits 
of d second third or fourth printing following immediately on theiirat without produang 
the muddy effect resulting from the admixture of two colours both equally wet The 
invention has greatly extended the possibility of the use of colour blocks for ordmary 
illustration by reducing the time necessary for the pnnting of Urge editions 

An interesting application of the Rembrandt mtagho process is in the direction of 
colour work Attempts to print colours on the rot try intaglio machine have not been 
successful owing to the difficulty of obtaining accurate register on a rotary but a ewn 
promise has been effected in what is known as the Widdop process by pnntmg the 
colours lithographically from stones or plates over a gravure print The results are 
nth and blend very harmoniouslv with the soft monochrome of the gravure print 
Reproductions of watercolour drawings by this method are particularly successful 
The success of the Rembrandt photogravure process has produced many rivals 
Most of them work on the principle of the rotary machine but an interesting develop- 
ment — not far advanced at the present moment, though fvdl of promise— is that of 
flat bed machines for pnntmg gravure plates 
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Tkt Memofriffh Screen is anotinsr attempt to substitute something more interesting 
and less mechanical than the ordinary cross line screen It is the invention of Mr 
Wilier, and the feature of it is that although the gram is etched into the glass no 
pagment is used to fill up the spaces the screen presents the appearance of finely frosted 
glass and the breaking up of the image is effected by diffraction caused by each minute 
gram m the chemically etched screen forming microscopic lenses It is now used with 
good results for colour and also for general black and white reproduction 

Fosters — The apphcation of half tone work to posters is of recent development 
The production of half tone blocks for colour or black and white of the size required by 
poster work is a costly matter if th^ are made from large negatives and this is only done 
by important firms The common method is to enlarge up from small half tone negatives 
or transparenaes, and it is found that in the large poster the coarseness of the gram result 
mg from the enlargement is not a drawback When combined with colours applied by 
hthography or letter press the enlarged half tone key yields admirable results which 
are cheap to produce and very effective These colours are usually drawn on the stone 
or plate m chalk when they are to be pnnted by hthography and the coarseness of the 
chalk work entirely disguises any rankness that might be apparent m the enlarged key 

(Ei>win Bacb ) 

SECTION IV ARCHAEOLOGY AND EXCA\ATION 

BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA^ 

The three years 1910-1912 ha\e been prolific in discoveries bearing on the history 
and chronolc^ of Babylojua and Assyria, particularly during the earlier periods 
Three dynasties of kings two m Northern Babylonia and one m the south have been 
recovered, not a single name of which had previously been known a large gap has been 
filled m our knowledge of events in the north during the firet great period of Semitic 
supremacy, following on this period we now for the first time have information of an 
invasi^, and a ctomination of the whole country by a foreign Semitic power long settled 
on its eastern border, and finally a remarkable inscnption discovered and published in 
1912, records how this domination was brought to an end and the way prepared for 
the later Sumerian supremacy which preceded the rise of Babylon to power Such an 
acces^on of new material has naturally brought with it a s^ies of fresh problems 
which stiU await a final solution These will be bnefly slated and a proMsional scheme 
outlined by means of which the new data may be reconciled with the old The dis- 
cussion will best be followed by reference to the accompanymg Reconstructed Chart of the 
Marly BabyUmtan Dynasties It should be noted that in the later periods the title 
** patesi ’ as imposed to that of * king * implied a condition of dependence but m the 
earlier penods this distmctioo was not so marked 

Reconstructed Chart oj the Marly Bah^oman Dynasties 
N B — The names of kings recovered in the years 1910-12 are pnnted m italics those 
previously known m ordmaiw type p * patesi k “bng a comma after a rulers name 
indicates that he was succeeded by his son A dotted line { ) joins the names of kings 

who are proved to have been contemporaries the position of names withm parentheses is 
conjectural. The figures which follaw the name of a king represent the number of years he 
rulra 
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The pnncipal source of our new mformatjon iS an earl> Bab>]onmii tablet inscribed 
in the Sumenan language with a list of kings arranged m successive dynasties ^ The 
text resemble other documents of its class m giving the length of each lang s reign the 
number of kings of which each dynasty was composed and the total length of ils dura 
tion m two places with regard to founders of dynasties, notes are added as to iheir 
former occupations before they secured the throne The hgures given throughout the 
text are consistent with the totals, except in the case of the second d> nasty that of Xish 
Here though the separate reigns of its eight rulers amount to 192 >ears the duration 
of the d^Tiasi) la stated to have been 586 jears moreover, out of the 192 >ears of its 
existence, the founder of the dynasty, a female wine seller named Ku Bau is stated to 
have occupied the throne for no less a period than 100 years Scheil and Sayce,® by 
theones of hiatus and the like would explain and retain the figures Peiser boldly emends 
them to what he considers the senbe meant to write * Kugler noting that manv of 
the figures in the list are multiples of ^ or 6 considers the whole of them artificial and 
he suggests the chronology is here mixed up with mystical speculations with regard to 
numbers in the manner of Berossus ® But he h is o\ crlookcd the fact that certain 
numbers with their square roots on which he bases his argument really occur on a frag 
meat 0/ quite a different tabkt with which the Irab merchant m Bagd icl the former 
owner of the inscription hid ingeniously attempted to fill m a missing portion of the 
original text To Thurcau Dangin, who discusses the missing names of one of the 
later dynasties the difeculties in the first half of the text appear mevphcable and he 
makes no attempt to disentangle or assimilate its data ^ 

In the chart given above the known succession of rulers in the South Babylonian 
City of Lagasb has been used as he canon according to which the new dynasties have 
been arranged A fixed point of contact between the dynastic list and the Lagash sue 
cession IS afforded by the name of Lugal zaggisi who was already known as the con 
temporary and conqueror of tnikagma and in the list is counted as terming the first 
Dynasty of Ereijh between the dynasties of Kish and \kkad It is rcnnrkable 
that among the kings of Opi:> and Kish in the f rsl two dynasties of the ^ist none of the 
are included which we know wire borne by kings of these two cities during the 
earlier period of Lagash It is true that Mesihm and other early kings of Kish are 
certainly to be placed betore the Dynastv of Opis but this is impossible with the ruler ot 
Kish and Zuzu of Opis who were defeated bv Lannatum For Peiser s sugge tion that 
Eannatum preceded the Dynastv of Opis entirely ignores, tlie evidence from Lagash as 
to the comparatively short period between Lannatum and Urukagina based on direct 
succession and on the names of rontemporarv personages mentioned in official docu 
ments * The hundred years assigned to the reign of Ku Bau m the list and the strange 
figure for the duration of her dynastv suggest the possibility thit a period of centurion 
intervened between the dynasties of Opis and Kish and to sueh a jitnod it seems not 
improbable that wc may assign Lannatum s contemporanes From the time of Lr 
\ina to that of Lrukagina the activity of these two northern cities was nut felt at Lagash 
except dunng Eannatum s reign and none of the rccenilv discovered northern kings 
succeeded m emulating Mesihm’s example by establishing a dual empire A 
comparatn. ely successful attempt was made from the south under Lugal zaggisi but it 
was reserved for the Dynastv of \kkad to secure a real higemonv throughout Babylonia 

The important part played by Agade or Akkad at this jicnod has long been rcc 
ogmsed and the list affords valuable information is to the kings who composed the 

’ Sep Sched Comples rendus de i Academte des insenphons et Behes lettres 191 1 (October) 
pp 606 ff 

^ Ibid p 612 

* Prac of thf Soc of Bibl Arch xxxiv (1012) pp 165 ff 

* OfUfntahsHscko LUeralur^tlunfi 1912 No 5 (March) Col 108 ff 

* Zethchrtflfur Assynoloe^ie xx\n (1912) pp 242(1 

* Revue d Assyrtologu ix (1912) \o u p 37 

Ltkraiurseit (1912) ( ol 113 

*({ Ktno' JTttt nf burner and A Ih ji r, le-? ff tffi ff 
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dynastv of that name It was formerly imagined that Sharrn Un its founder, as well 
as Manishtusu and Urumush were kings of Kish not Akkad on the strength of their 
title whnh was read as king of Kish {$kar K.ish) In later periods this title was 
certainh a general one ‘ king of the World {shar ktskshah) ^ and Hrozny s sugges- 
tion that it always had this mtaning is now proved to be correct The list adds an 
interesting note that Sharru kin or b argon I was at hrst a gardener b> profession and 
afterwards a cupbearer in the temple of Zamama before he obtained the throne thus 
confirming the IS eo Babylonian tradit ion of his humble origin The suggested arrange 
meat of the three missing names in the dvna5t> (Mani>>h tusu Urumush and \aram- 
Sin)® makes it difficult to retain the furthi r late tridition that Karam Sin was Sargon s 
son but he ma.> well have been a grandson or other near relative Of the last seven 
kings of the \kkadian d> nastv as of the n\e kings who formed the succeeding “ Dynasty 
of Erech we know nothing bejond their names 

The invasion of Babylonia b\ the bcmitic kingdom of Cuti to the east of the Lower 
Zab which is now attested b> the h^t is an event ot the first importance The puzzling 
stele of victory found at Lagash on whieli Semites are depicted Jaying Semites'* ** may 
well commemorate the event kloreover we have proof that the invasion was followed 
b> a ( omplete domination of Babvloma for some considerable time The ceremonial 
mace head of Lasirab King of Guti which wa found at bippar is evidenct in point as 
also is the still unpul hshed text of Erridu pizir King of Guti from Kippur From a 
text recentlv found it JoLha we also know that Lugal annatum patesi of Umma owed 
allegiance to Slum King of Guti*' To this period we may also probablv assign the 
bronze tablet recently found at the celebrated Vrab town of Samarra on the lower 
Tigris containing a text of An Sen king of a district in the neighbourhood of Guti 
The end of the Gutian dommition c imc ibout through the valour of Ltu khegal King 
of Lrtch who in a recently found ir)«cnptJon ® records how he overcame Guti the 
dragon of the mountain dclcatmg and capturing Tirikan its king alter having sought 
the assi-itance of the g Babv Ionian god» jn their shnnes upon his ime of march His 
success marks the first wav c of a bumcnan reaction and was followed up not long after 
wards bv the establishment of the powerful Dynasty of hr 

Ot discoveries bcinng on the later historical periods it wall be necessary to speak 
quite briedv The Semitic tallcts discovered from time to time in Cappadoaa have 
long been regarded as evidence of the spread of Babylonian culture northwards and 
westwards oi which we hive such sinkmg evidence during the second miUcnmum m the 
LI Amarna and Boghaz Kern documents The date of the Cappadocian tablets may 
now be definitely fixed as earlv as '’300 b c by the discov erv of one at Kara Envuk to th 
north east of C aesarea beiring a seal impression of Ibi Sin King of Lr ® The circum 
stances which led to the founding at Larsa of the dv nastv ot Kudur Mabug whose sons 
gave so much trouble to Sin muballidh and Khammurabi of Babylon have now been 
ascertained and the names of two other petlv rulers of the time of the First Babyloni 
an Dynastv have been recovered “ An attempt has also been made to settle the 
chronology ot this period astronomicaih ^ but the texts on which it is based are late and 
corrupt copies and the result is consequently not conclusiv e Durmg the later Assvnan 
period by far the most important discov ery is a long historical text of Sennacherib on 

* C f King Sfudiw iK Ea-^tern HtUorv 1 p 71 
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* and A kk pp 247 ff 
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^Thurcau Dangin Rev d issyr ix (1912) pp 1 ff 
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a day pnsm acquired by the British Museum ^ It is dated in the year 6g4 b c and 
wdudes records of t^^o campaigns to the nwth west in the years 698 and 69^ b c The 
former was undertaken to suppress a revolt in the Taurus, and the new text confirms the 
traditions preserved by Alexander Polyhistor and Abjdenub with regard to Sennacherib s 
conquest* m Cihcia and his rebuilding of the aty of Tarsus It also gives new and 
valuable information on the topography of Nineveh enumerating the names and posi 
tions of Its fifteen gates and it contains the earliest record of the cultivation of cotton 
which Sennacherib succeeded in acclimatizing for a time at \mei eh so that the Ass>n 
ans were able to use it for the weaving of garments The plant was probably not the 
tree cotton of India (Gossyptum arboreum) mentioned by Herodotus, but the annual 
plant G herbaccum which in Sir George Watt s opinion originated in Arabia whence it 
eventually spread northwards to the shores of the Black Sea and the Mediterranean 

(Leonard W King ) 

EGYPT^ 

In the past three >ears the study of ancient Egypt has been progressing m every 
branch and in Nubia e&peciallv large extensions have been made The results will 
be most easily referred to if slated ifi their histoncal order 

Prehtsione — Thp most northern cemetery of the second prehistoric age (s D 
50-70) was found at Gerzeh about fort> miles south of Cairo and excavated bv Mr 
Wamw right* It showed that the various products w hi hareknovin some hundreds 
of miles to the south extended also to this region and that the cnilisation was general 
The mam result was finding iron beads alternatelv with gold on a ncrkljct these had 
certainly been metalhc iron fprobablv native iron) and date between SD 53-65, or 
probably about 6500 B c Thi^ bv far the oldest wrought iron known the next 
being in the I\ th Dvmastv another new instance is m the Xllth Dynasty (set below) 
Another cemeterv in the South at Afahasneh near Ab\dos w is exiavated bv Mr 
Ayrton^ it extended over nearly all the prehistoric civilisation but did not give any 
new ideas 

Eurhesi D\nasUn — Two cemettnes of this period and the most northerlv known 
are those of Turah (, miles S of Cairo) recorded bv Dr Junker" and Tarkhan 
m S of Cairo) recorded bv Prof Ptine The objects found at Tarkhan have shown 
much of the civilisation owing to the perfect condition of the woodwork baskets and 
clothing The general result is that the sire of graves and wooden coffins and amount 
0/ copper tools was greatest in the age of Mena and the kings just before him and 
dwindled throughout the IstDynastv This accords with the decay seen m the senes 
of Royal Tombs and shows that such a change was general The whole of the burials 
were contracted in position and though the prehistoric have head to south and the 
histone the head to north yet no progressive change went on during the three or four 
centuries examined At Abjdos the Tombs of the Kings have been rc excavated h\ 
Dr \aville* but no further facts have been obtained nor was any other tomb found 
m the area which had already been fully searched bv Prof Petnc in loot 

In \ubid a thorough clearance of the cemeteries has been m progress in order to 
secure their contents before the region was submerged bv the reservoir The results 
published by Dr Reisner and Mr Firth * show that the prehistoric ccvihsation of 
Egypt extended over Nubia m much the same style the pottery and the art being 

* King Cuneiform Texts in the Bnt Mus xxvi pp 7 ff and JotirtuU oj IPfJlemc Studies 
XXX (1910) pp 3 7 ff 
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mainly like that of Egypt but apparently rather later m histone times as if the growth 
originated m Egypt and took some time to pass from tnbe to tnbe The mtru i\e 
stvies found after the 'Vllth Djnastj m Egypt are now shown to have come down from 
b»ubia 

II-III Dynasties — A large cemetery between Sakkata and Abusir has been 
cleared by Mr Quibell ‘ containing a variety of fine mustabas including that of Ra hesi 
from which came the celebrated wooden panels This series will clear the develop- 
ment of all this period 

\t Medum the tomb chambers of the nobles Jsefermaat and ^tet were dis 
co\ered and showed that the bodies had been more or less smashed up by the masons 
before closing the chambers The pyramid of Snetru was tunnelled and most 
important dates found on the stones These show that the quarrying season was 
from the 6th to the nth month of the calendar as bv the inundation this must be from 
'\pnl to October the period of the shifting calendar in the seasonal > ear is thus fixed 
This proves that somewhere between 1138 and 1683 years passed between the Ulrd 
and Xllth Dvmastits showing that Manetho s no8 vears cannot be reduced to 3 or 
4 centuries as Meyer has proposed 

Chronolog\ — fhe discussion of the above result has led to a complete recakula 
tion of the astronomical data b> Mr Knobel * fuller than before The details of the 
application of this to history and the explanation of the fact that the vear formerh 
began with Mesore and not with Thoth are given by Prof Petne ^ with diagrams 
connecting the years seasons Egvptian shifting calendar, and rising of Sothis so 
thit anv question can be at once solved to a single dav The results for the main 
periods ( \) by purely external evidence of a physical nature and fB) by Manetho 
art — 


Alexander 

\\\J Dynasty begins 

Win 

\in 

i\ 

I 


664 
I5S7 
3366 
before 4717 
5500 to 6300 


By Manetho 
(332I B C 
6^6 
1603 
3-93 

463! to 4S22 
5420 to ^,->91 


The differences in the lower figures show the range of uncertainty but as a vvhole the 
c{o>>t agreement is remarkable and not a single fact in Egvptian history proves any 
difiereiiL result so that there is no conflict of statements to be weighed The whole 
dal 1 ol the Puna Papyrus Manetho and Herodotus show that the Egyptians from 
ijoo BC down to 00 AD used a uniform and consistent chronology which agrees 
is closely as possible with external physical data back to the beginning of the kingdom 
Afore pieces have been found of the great histoneal register known as the Palermo 
stone Ihis was a national record of the reigns to a single dav during the first five 
(Ivnislics and it shows the perfection of historical reckoning at that earliest age 

ll - ] I Dvfi 4 isf ts — The granite temple near the Sphinx has been cleared in front 
and ihe upp< r temple which is connected with it has been entirely cleared both are 
ol Chephren and are exctlkntly published bv Hr Holscher ^ In restorations of these 
uid other temples it must be remembered that the cultivation was about zo feet lower 
and perhaps a quarter of a mile further awav when they were built The temples of 
Mtnkauri have been cleared by Rcisntr and fine portrait figures found but not pub 
lished 

ilie temples of Sabura Neferarkara and Neuserra have now been fully described ® 

’ rriffith m Arch Report 19TO-11 p 22 
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and give important examples of the temple sculptures of this age Some more decrees 
of the kings of this time have been found at Coptos and published by W uill ^ 

XI~XIII D\ nasties — The publication of the funeral temple of king Mentuhotep 
Neb hapt ra b> Br Naville^ his been finished and gives the only complete plan of 
such a building in that period It contained 260 columns and i6o pillars The temple 
of the Osinhcation of Ling Sankhkerc was found on the top of the Theban mountain 
and an account published by Petrie * 

The last remains of the Labvrinth have now been excavated The sculptures 
show that It was a centre tor aU the local deities and worship of the Tavum as wcK 
as the funeral temple of \menemhtt III 1 wo immense shrines of granite were found 
here by Petne with statues of the king m them The remains are all published * 

A.t the Second Cataract a cemetery of this age was cle ired b\ Dr Randall Maciver ^ 
and two new points may be noted here An iron spear head of a broad leaf torm was 
found in a cave tomb with an undisturbed bunal containing jewellery and with three 
equaliv undisturbed burnls in front of it ail dated to the \JIth or \IIIth Dv nasty 
by the style this is the earliest iron weapon known An iron chisel m this cemetery 
had a pot ol Roman date m the «;ame tomb and so was doubtless a late deposit espe 
cially as it is of the form known in the AXVIth Bvnasty The other notable point 
IS the keeping of tine jewellery of ^mcnemhet III in use for twenty reigns or much 
over a century before bury mg it m the reign of Noferhotep it is seldom that suth 
long use of jewellery can be proved L uhappUy it has all been stolen from the Phila 
delphia Museum 

Aottifs — In connection with this age mav be noted the gradual growth of the 
political divisions of the country by this time the division had extended to the 22 
nome^ of Ippcr Igvpt and 20 nome> in the Delta which is regarded as the standard 
and continued as the religious division of lUc times Hut the ceremonial lists of 
festivals and relics of Osiris have preserved the memorv of a division into 13 nomes 
in prehistonc times and 16 in the 1 st Dv nasiv this increased to 4-’ in the \IIth Dv nasty , 
probably nearly 100 m the \I\th Dynasty and 60 m Roman times 

A \ ///-~A A Dvnastiei — The geography of the Delia 1 much dtbateil in reference 
to the Exodus \ hst of towns has been published which is important though as late 
as the demotic period It gives a list of pines along the W icU iumilat and the 
crux IS that no place is named between Saft el Henneh ind Pit bom on the strength of 
which Daressy’ proposes that Piihom was near the west end of the valley Beyond 
Pithom eastward are mentioned four pi ices named from frogs — w hich might apply 
to anv part of the valley — an 1 then four places which cannot be identified before 
reaching Pihahiroth then two Migdoi fortresses and the Migdol of Baalzcphon As 
there is some twelve or fifteen miles between the recognised Pithom and 1 ihahirolh 
It IS passible that the eight places named might be all east of it or the position of Pithom 
might have been put earlur in the list as the chief place of the district and minor places 
named after it not in strict order of position Either of these chances seems more 
probable than the shifting of Pithom from the large fortress and town where it is named 
and supposing it to have been where there are no noticeable rums In the eastern 
connection may be noticed a collection of all the Egyptian equivalents of Semitic 
natni^ by Burchardt * from this it is clear that the v due a or aleph formerly used for 
the flowering reed sign is almost the only one used in sueh equivalents and vod is 
never used hence the nfw value of t given to that and fht recent habit of calling it 
yod is only a philological and not a practical matter The same is shown by Ranke s 
comparison of cuneiform versions of Egyptian words there the reed is often aUpft 
or IS represented by the termination la where it is as likely to be aleph is yod 
never is it rendered by yod alone A revision of the practical rendering at Berbn is 
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thertfore needed apart from theoretical rendering of earlier values happily the French 
and man\ English ha\ e kept to the older custom of usmg a which is the general eqiu\a- 
lent \t Thebes the great and pricele&s series of painted tombs has been gradually 
put into safer condition Vi alls ha\e been built doors put on and Mr Robert Mond 
has id did to his provision for these tombs bv ‘'Uppl>ing a custodian to conserve and 
photograph the paintings Ihc risks of vandalism are therefore less'^ned The largest 
Sphinx ever moved has been found by the British School at Memphis it is of alabaster 
26 feet long and probably represents \menhotep III In Nubia near \madeh an 
entire castle of the age ot fhothmes III has been cleared by Randall Maciv er ' 
it is not of Egyptian style but shows the native svstem \t \bu Simbel a shrine 
has been found containing the altar and temple furniture in place 

\ A I -A \ \ Dynasties — Another histonca! novel of the pnncelets of the XX\ th 
Dynasty in the Delta has been published b\ Dr Spiegelberg republishing also the 
novel of the same period already known These are most interesting pictures of the 
social life of the feudal princes of the time only second m fullness to the late romances 
of Hehodoros and Achilles Tatius 

The palace of Apries his been found at Memphis bv Prof Petrie ’ it covered two 
acres the gateways and dados were of stone and the brick walls were nearly 100 feet 
high half tilled up bv a raised floor The plan had the same position of quarters as 
that of the mansions m the Xllth Dvnasty Much armour a silver and gold furmture 
ornament Aramaic labels and Persian seals were found 

\t PhjJae the great temple is ruined as to its unique colouring and whenever the 
water rises to the full holding of the dam the roofs will collapse and the whole be 
ruined Phis barbaric fate was not in the least necess irv Sir John Aird had offered to 
transport the whole to a higher level above the water and there would have been 
no difficulty in doing so I hanks to the care ot I roftssors Schafer and Junker all 
the sculptures of Philae and other temples that will be injured have now been com 
pletelv photographed 

The new railway has opened up the Rharga Oasts and the American expedition 
has been clearing and copving the temple of Darius 

A devtlopnient of the bistorv e Nubu has t iken plate Dr Reisner * summarised 
it thus Nubia and Egvpt were on one levtl m the prehistoric age in the Dynasties 
Egypt advanced bv the Xll-XIIIth Dv nasty Nubia had progressed m a native cul 
turt in the \V III -\\th Egypt ocrupied Nubia and largely modiiied it Ihere is 
no trace of the Ethiopian X\\ th Dynasty Nubia remained Pagan after Egypt 
and remained Christian four centuries after Egypt was Mushm In the nd and 
3rd cent AD there was a large inyasion of a foreign people 

\t Meroe Prof ( arstang^ has cleared much of the palace and ^ves the history 
of It thus From ,00 to ^00 b c there is the sun temple of Aspelut and the palace 
later the temple of Ammon Irom ^oo b c to 100 A d there yvere palaces and a 
classical temple with Meroitic Venus figures pottery and glass and the Roman bronze 
head of Augustus From 200 to 700 a d there is the decay the invasion by Axumites 
in 340 and the destruction about 700 Mr Griffith has also been largely excavating 
in Nubia finding the peculiar pamteil pottery of the Roman age His great work is 
a corpus * and study of the Meroitic inscriptions ot which he has almost completed 
the alphabet and obt lined many words and phrases the resolution of the language 
of It Is yet to be settled 

Ur Randall MacIver ^ has also pubhshed a splendid output of the Chnstian Nubian 
pottery and other remains 
‘ Randall MacIver in 4 retka 
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Of the Christian period is a new form of fortress found by Prof Petne at Scenas 
Mahdras south of Helivan probably due to the Cothic mercenaries settled there 
The great Coptic monastery of St Jeremias at Sakkara iMth both paintings and 
sculptures has been now completely cleared and published by Mr Quibell ^ and gives 
an excellent idea of an unaltered early mdnastery (W M Flinders Petrie ) 

PALESTINE AND THE SEMITIC AREA 

Prof Macalister s complete report on his work at Gezer (see £ J 9 xi 91 g ‘ Gezer ) 
appeared in 1912 (London 3 vols 4®) giving an admirable account of the excaxations 
He distinguishes (1) a pre Semitic period (2-5) 4 Semitic periods (6-11) the Persian 
and subsequent periods down to the present day The various methods of bunal used 
m Palestine (including that of the Philistines) dunng all the early periods are veil 
represented But the most remaurkable discovery is that of the High Place or sane 
tuarv Its site vas originally m the middle of the town and was chosen not because it 
vas airead\ sacred (as so often in the East) but apparently because it was free from the 
eontaminalion of graies and also because of its proximity to the caves which were used 
for religious purposes Its most stnkmg feature is a row of fat one time ten) upnght 
monoliths arranged in a slight curve at irregular intervals along the middle of the sue 
havnng on one side a double cave and cunoua cup shaped indentations on the sur 
rounding rock The cult ot the upnght stone was however not the earliest lorm of 
worship a,t Gezer It seems to have been introduced bv the Semites about 2000 or 
2^00 B c From the fact that there is no sort of uniformity m the size of the stones Prof 
\Iacalister conjectures that the High Place was not built at one time on one plan but 
was formed gradually by the additions made b\ successive Kings Ihe nifs prac 
tised there appear to have been much as described in Isai ib Jvii ^ 4 - They ckarly in 
eluded human sacrifice especially the sacrifice of the first born as shown b\ the large 
number of newly born infants buned in jars within the sacred area Foundation sacri 
lice was also customan in all the Semitic penods In some casts the victims were adults 
but more commonly they were infants or very voung children who were buntd (also in 
jars) under the comers of houses Among the very large number of articles ot daily 
use only two cuneiform tablets were found 

The best account of the Gennan excavations at Jericho (Er nha) begun on Jaim irv 
z iqoS (see£ B xv 325 Jericho ) is that of S 4 Cook in the P E F QuarUrlv 
StaiemefU 1910 p 54 See also the Miiihetl d Deuisch Orient Gisellschnft 1908 ISo ^0 

In \ugust 1909 a private association began excavations on Mt Ophel \ prelimi 
narv report of the work was published under the title of L nder ground Jerusalem 
b\ H \ (London igii) and also m French It is understood that the initials represent 
H \mcent the well known archaeologist of the Ecole Biblique et Archeuiogiqut at 
Jerusalem who^e name is a sufficient guarantee for the value of the at count Ihc 
names of the persons responsible for the undertaking are however not revealed and an 
unusual stereev has been observed about it giving nse to a number of strange rumours 
It seems that the explorers were chiefly interested in the subterranean pass iges of whn h 
they cleared several including the Siloam tunnel ‘^ome early pottery was found in the 
course of these operations but no inscriptions Lltimatelv trouble arose with the na 
tives and local authorities and the work was stopped but there seems to be some in ten 
lion of resuming it Lndoubtedly there is still much to be done 

‘Ifter the close eiS the work at Gezer the Palestine Exploration Fund Commitlct 
decided to excavate Am Shams believed to be the site of the ancient Btlh Shemtsh 
The actual digging began on ^pril 6 19 1 1 under Dr Duncan Mackenzie A prehmmarv 
account of the results was given in the Fund s 0 tt<jr/er/v Statement 1912 p i 5 and more 
fully m the Annual for 1911 p 41 Dr Mackenzie distinguishes 3 strata (i) that of 
the indigenous population in contact with Canaanites Towards the end of this period 
the influence of Egypt (cspeciallv under the 18th Dynasty) and of the Aegean begins to 
appear Then (about 1200 B c ) when the Cretan civilisation broke up the trade routes 

* Quibell in ExcowUions at Saqqara 
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changed and communjcation with the Aegean ceased (2) The stratum of painted 
Philistine pottery side b> side with nati\ e Canaanite work but -vi ith no admixture of 
imported Aegean ware The pottery was indeed under Aegean influence but was made 
in Palestine bv Philistines (1200 to 1100 b c ) (3) The stratum of Canaanite potter\^ 

with no Phihstine admixture Chamber tombs were mtroduced from upland Judaea 
by Israehtish conquerors who destro> ed the Philistine rule but left the Canaanite popu 
lation as it was Traces of the conquest are probablj to be seen m the burnt debris 
encumbering the south gate The aty was finallj destrovcd m the 7th cent bc 

Inscrtphons — There have been no discoveries of Phoenician inscriptions of any 
importance In Hebrew the newly published material is of little interest At Geaer 
Prof Macahster found some jar handles inscribed in the usual manner with one word or 
two and also a sort of rough calendar all of which are fuUv described in his report The 
calendar (op cit 11 p 4+) consists of 7 lines (and some letters m the margin) scratched 
on a piece of limestone 44 X 2f inches and seems to be a table of rural occupations 
month bv month but the interpretation and object of it are alike obscure \n agncul 
tunst would hardly require such a document to remind either himself or his labourers 
ot the ordinary routine of farm work Macahster is therefore probably right in suggest 
mg that the stone wa^ msenbed as a iour de force by some partly educated peasant who 
was proud of his knowledge of writing He dates it on archaeological grounds in the 
6th century b c Others judging from the forms of the characters put it as early as the 
''ih Century But if it was written by a j>easant the ordinary palaeographical criteria 
wiH not apply The writing is very unskilfully done — in fact one letter is unhke any 
known form — so that it is wisest to accept the archaeological evidence A very full 
discussion of the tablet by H \incent appeared in the Snue Btbhque igoo pp 24^ 
40 ^ with a photograph See also the P i F Qtiarlerh Slatcment igoo p 6 

Much more important is the discovery at Samana by Dr Rei ner and the \men 
tans of earl> Israehtish remains including some which are inscribed The official re 
port has not >et appeared but as a yer> much exaggerated account was published m 
( erman> Prof Kit tel made enquincs and printed a short statement of the facts m the 
I lip igCT \ eueste \acbric hten iov farwiary 3 igii and ihc ThtoUzisches I litcraiurbloU 
for igii A summary was also published by Dr Driver m the Guardian for February 
10 iQn The following account is derived from Holscher’s article in the 1 / ttkeilungcr 
d Deiitschcn lalastinx for igii fp -> ) which is based on Lyons report m the 

Hariard Theological Rnicn (Jan igiil from Reisner s information 

The msenbed material consists of labels serving probably as records of oil and wme 
received for the royal household They are mostly in the form of oslraka The writing 
IS m the old Canaanite alphibet similar to that of the Moabite and Siloam inscriptions 
done with a reed pen and ink The ostraka are dated in the year presumably of the 
king s reign \s they were found in the same stratum with a vase bearing the name of 
Osorkon II (874-853) it is conjectured that the king was Ahab U hen the full account 
of the excavation is published there may be other grounds for or against this identific a 
tioii The texts are quite short and of the following form 

In the 9th year From Shaftan For (or belonging to) Baal zamar \ jar of old 

wine 

In the loth year From Ya?ath A jar of fine oil For Alpnoam, 

Their chief interest is in the forms of the names Those compounded with ‘ Baal ” 
are about as numerous as those with n't showing the prevalence of Baal worship 
Also the divine name is always in the form 1 (never >1 ) and usually at the end of 
the compound, whereas m the massoretic text of the Old Testament 1 (or i'’ ) is used 
only to begin a compound (but cf Ahio) and 1 (or n) at the end Palaeognphicallv 
the find is important as giving perhaps the earliest specimen of Canaanite writing 
The recent discoveries of Aramaic inscriptions (including papyri) have been of the 
utmost importance After the publication (in 1906) of the papyn from \ su^n a large 
number of similar documents were found at Elephantine (whence no doubt the first lot 
originally came) by Dr Rubensohn and Dr Zuckcr in igo^-oS They were published 

^ L V\ fit ^ \ 4 rv K J/ii* V\ fT A 
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The find consists of 62 lea\ts of papyrus, more or less complete, besides a number of 
fragments, ostraka and jar inscriptions The last are raostl> Phoenician names prob 
ably of persons trading with Lgypt, not settlers The pap>ri which are mostly dated 
cover nearly the whole of the 5th century b c Three of the most remarkable were 
published by Sachau in a prehminary edition in 1907 They contain a detailed descrip 
tion of the Jewish temple at Elephantme from which it appears that animal saenfices 
were offered there 4 .nother document gives directions tor the celebration of the Pass 
o\ er m 419 B c The relation of these facts to the law ot Deuteronomy and their bearing 
on the question of the date of the book are still matters of discussion One of the most 
startbng texts howe\ er is a list faJso dated 419 b c ) of contnbutors to the temple funds 
in which the sum collected is divided between Yahu 0 ehovah) and two other deities 
Asham Bethel and ^nath Bethel 

Other important documents are fragments of an Aramaic version of the Behistun 
mscnption and ot the storv of A.bikar, to which reference is made m the book of Tobit 
(1 21 22 and XIV 10) As this pap> rus though not dated is clearly of the same age as 
the rest it shows the story to be very much older than had been supposed It is evident 
ly of Babylonian ongin so that the Greek tradition that Democritus derived some of his 
‘ wisdom from the Gucapou o’tijXtj m Babylon is not in itself improbable 

Under Aram uc must perhaps be classed another inscription from Zmjirli discovered 
by F V Luschan and published by him in the if Or 6 mml A/P 
Ausgrabungentn Sciidschirli n p 3/4 See also Lid/barski Ephtm in p ib It was 
erected by Kalammu king of A a di m the reign of Shalmaneser II 0 b c ) and 

gives the names of precious kings with some hi torieal (acts about thi m f he te\t is 
however extremelv difficult and cannot be Siiid to have been fully elucidated jet 
Kalammu himstJf is mentioned in the house insrnpiion of Bar rekub son of i anammu 
king oi 'tiam al (line 17! found in iSoi at Zinjirb but the passage was misunderstood 
His father Hayya is no doubt the same as IJaian son of Gabbar king of Sam al m an 
inscnp ion ol Shalmaneser II 

In this connection must also be mentioned a curious inscription from Ordek Burnu 
about eight miles south ol Zmjirii and therefore belonging to the same cvlIc as the 
above Though written in the Aramaic character and euntaimngsome bemdu words 
It is elearU not m a Semitic language 1 his fact coupled w ilh the bad condition of the 
stone makes the reading very dithcuB I or tin present all that can be said with 
certainty as to its contents is that we find the Semitic n imes Shamash and Rekub el 
followed by the Semitic title (god) as in the other inscriptions of /injirli and that 
some points seem to indicate as wc should expect th it the language is C appadocian or 
Hu Lite I rum the absence of Assyrian influence m the ornamentation Lidzbarski 
thinks that it may perhaps be’ong to the loth eenturv b c though the forms of the 
characters hardly seem to be so early I he stone is m the Museum at C onstantuiople 
Its text was first published by Peiser (O L Z 1898) and again (1911) by Lusthan 
(op cit p 329) and by Lidzbarski (Epbetn 111, p 192) after a careful re examination 

In 1903 Pognon found an mscnption of Zakar king of Hamath and La ash (the Lasha 
of Gen X 19; which he published in his Inscnpiioits Stmiiiques Pans 1907 p i ^6 
Cf also Koldtke in Z A iqo8 p 376 The stones were found built into a will but their 
precise situation is (doubtless for good reasons) not yet disclosed Phough the language 
may be classed as Vraraaic it might perhaps be better desenbed more generally as a 
Canaamte dialect since besides purely Aramaic forms, U uses t g the peculiarlv Hebrew 
construction of the Vau consecutive and its style in other respects strikinglv recalls 
that of the Old lestament It relates a war with Bar badad son of Hazael (cf 11 Kings 
rm, 3 34) king of Aram and his allies, (who include the king of Sham al) m which Zakir 
was successful Its date must be early m the 8th century » e less than 100 years after 
the mscnption of Mesha It la nut complete but Pognon hopes to find the rest of it 
The same volume also contains a large number of Synac lascnptions of minor interest 

(A E Cowley) 
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HITTITES* 

Ne'w light has been thrown on the Hittitcs b> excavations at Jerablus (Carchemish) 
begun b\ the British Museum m 191 1 and at bakjegeuzi begun b> the Umversity of 
Liverpool in 1Q08 but not continued after 191 \lso by discovery or re examination 
of sporadic monuments, and further stud> of sites 

The re exca\dtion ot Jerablus, so far as it has gone yet has resulted m (i) Re-exami 
nation of the ground m the lower walled city at the S W foot of the Acropolis where a 
stazrwaj and sc\ eral sculptured and inscribed monuments were found 1S78-1881 The 
btairwav is now seen to be approached from a courtyard hned with rehefs representing 
tnumphant w arnors divinities etc and to be engaged in a block of bvuldings to left and 
right which probably represent the palace Most of the sculptures belong to a com 
paratively late period (joth or gth cents B C ) and the staircase has been reconstructed 
Many sculptured and inscribed fragments to\er 100 new texts or parts) proving whole 
sale destruction, probably after the \sb>rian capture (717 bc) as well as terracotta 
hgunnes potterj etc have been recoi ered here or elsewhere (2) Discovery of a water 
gate connected with the abo\e block of buildings and leading to the Euphrates S E of 
the \cropolis It was lined with reliefs and entered between great inscribed hons 
Here also are two periods of construction and sculpture of two penods one of Cappa 
docian character the later more purely Mesopotamian (3) Disco\ er> of an Ass> nan 
fortress in crude brick wuth stone facade on the northern end of the Acropoh-? Two 
important Hittite monum< nts indicate the presence of an earlier bmldmg below Ihe 
strata of the ^crof olis mound have been tested down to 50 feet below the summit 
where he neolithic implements and painted sherds Below these again should be more 
pnmitite strata The south end of the Acropolis carried a \ery massive S>ro Roman 
temple whose deep foundations have greatly destroved earlier remains (4) Discovery 
of numerous graves partlj m the \cropolis mound partly in the surrounding distnct, 
especial! V near 4 mana whore rises the large mound, Tell el Ghanim Most are of later 
HiUite period, but some of pot bunal type are probably of the Cappadoaan time 

(5) Disco\er> of isolated Hutite inscriptions and sculptures in the surrounding distnct 

(6) Examination of the remain‘d of the important post Assvnan city which stood on the 
site and was inhabited up to Arab times — perhaps the classical Europus or Oropus 

The results as a whole tend to show that onl> a small area on the rocky knoll by the 
Euphrates which afterv\ards was raised artu&ciallv to make an Acropolis was inhabited 
in pre Hittite times that there was a Cappadocian Hatti occupation from about the 
I jth cent B c during which the city was enlarged and fortified and Haiti art strongly 
influenced b\ Babylonian was introduced on the top of a native Syrian culture that 
some cause produced collapse and reconstruction about 1 1 00-1000 b c and the subse- 
quent civilisation still of Hittite character owed much to Assyria and acknowledged 
other gods than the Cappadocian notably Sandan 1 he invasion of the Muski about 
1100 B c was doubtless the cause of the Hatti collapse and possibly the subsequent 
reconstruction was also the work of the Muski who are known to have adopted Hatti 
writing and art and to have succeeded to Hatti dominion in Eastern \sia Minor If 
not then Carchenush resumed existence as a local capital independent of Cappadocia 
after 1000 b c Reliefs m the palace court seem to commemorate victories over 
Assyrians and if so these must have been won m the interval of Assyrian weakness 
between Figlath Pilcser I (1100 b c ) and ^shur natsirpal (883 b c ) 

The excavations at Sakjegeuzi have resulted in thorough exammation of one mound 
(Jobba) and partial examination of two others including the largest (Songrus) In the 
first has been laid bare a large fortified building with chambers inside the wall and inner 
residence in one angle approached by a portico with good wall reliefs and architectural 
sculpture Egyptian objects date this bmldmg to the 9th or 8th century bc No 
H ittite inscriptions have come to light here or elsewhere on the site though a few small 
Hittite objects have been found, with pottery ranging from neolithic to scK:al^ 

* Set E B xai 534 et &eq 
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late Hittite Provisionallj it ma> be said that the sitL. was pi“obabl> like SinjerU (Shamal), 
Dot a town of the Hatti at any time but may have been one of the Ivummukh (Com 
magem) who adopted Hatti civilisation 

At Tell Halaf in mid Mesopotamia excavations were begun by Max Freiherr 
von Oppcnhcim m 1912, sculpture jewellery etc are said to have been found The 
monuments found in 1902 seem not purely Hittite and perhaps the site is that of a 
town of the Khant (capital Harran) who may have used Haiti script and arts This 
people came successively under Babylonian and -issynan domination after having held 
«iil N Mesopotamia before the nse of the first Ass>nan empire 

The results of the Cornell expediuon, published m xgii have proved inferior to 
expectation By finding monuments m the Tokhraa Su valley near Darande, the mem 
bers ot the expedition (Charles Olmstead and Wrench) ^how connection between 
known areas of Hittite civilisation m the Gurun Albistan and Malatia districts and an 
inscribed spheroid seal procured near Kharput suggests that the latter area extended 
eastwards across Euphrates towards the \ annic borders — which is quite credible The 
inscriptions published by the Expedition as from the middle H«tlys basin the kaisanyeh 
and Ekrek. districts the T> ana neighbourhood Marash Samsat the Carchtmish dis 
Irict and Aleppo were with two exceptions already known and the ntw copies of the 
stones which m most cases are very badiv weathered are not more auihoniativt than 
those previously published A copy of the great Kishan lash inscription at Boghaakem, 
obtained with great patience and labour proves the text Hittite but is loo imperfect to 
place it among legible inscriptions Hittite texts which have not been buntd are usual 
ly so weathered that thur existence in certain localities is of more seientihc significance 
than their contents will ever be Hittite history wdl have to read (if at all) from better 
preserved stones recovered by excavators 

Ibe late O Puchstein s posthumous report on the architectural remains at Boghaz- 
keui (1912) is the most important contribution to Hittite archaeology which has appeared 
recentlv It gives authoritative plans and details of the foriilicalions as cleared by 
Uinckltr s expeditions m 1906 y of four temples inclusive of the large budding on the 
W foTnetly supposed to be a palace and of a palace on the S E etc 1 or lack of 
observation (or record) of the relation borne by small finds e g pottery and inscribed 
tablets to architectural remains the age of the latter is not clearly proved 

A ha.gment of inscription m relief characters found at Restan ('Vretbusa) on ihc 
middle Orontes by Pere Ronzevalle is the only Hittite monument known in mid Syria 
except the Hamah stones Two new stones have been seen bv D G Hogarth west of 
the Sajur an incised mscnption at es Suda i hr W of Arab Hassan and a relief at 
Tell kJiahd Others at villages east of the Sajur found and recorded by the British 
excavators of Jerablus may have come from the latter site but more probably from local 
tells In \sia Minor beside the Cornell expedition s stones at Tekir Devrent and 
Egn Keui m the Kaisanyeh district and at Isbekjur and Kotu K ile near Darende and 
their inscribed lion at Ordasu (Malatia) Garst mg s stela from Hadji Bey Keui near 
Marash {Ann Anih Arch iv, p 126 & pi 23) is a new discovery Hiltite characters 
have been newly found on the necks of large jars at Boghazkeui on a clay tablet other 
wise ID cuneiform from C^padocia on a basalt weight at Jtrablus and on numerous 
seals and seahngs found in all parts of the Hittite area, but chiefly at Boghazkeui, 
Jerablus and Sakjegeuzi 

The history of Hittite power and civilisation as supplemented by the Boghazkeui 
archives has been well set forth by J Garstang in his of the E Utiles (1910) 1 he 

general bearing of recent discovery has been to emphasize the division of IlitlUe history 
and remains into two mam penods the tirst, impenai Haiti rule radiating from Cappado- 
oa, the second not of HatU rule but of either Muski empire or Hatti civilisation sur 
viving m smaR states of Eastern Asia Minor and North Syria (e g Tyanitis whose monu 
ments show non-Hittite bearded figures) In the latter p^nod fell the relations of the 
Hebrew monarchieis with Hittites who, resigning mid Syria to the Aramaean powers 
Damascus and Hamah, ceased to be an imperial power m the 1 2th cent b c It 
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shouJd be added that the hostile relations of the Hatti with Assyna began at least as 
earlj as the reign of Shalmaneser I at Calah (14th cent B c ) 

See J Garstang Land of the Httktes 1910 and Sakjegeuzi 2nd report in Ann Anth of 
Arch V p Report of CorneU Expedition to Asm \finor etc vol 1 pt 2 1911 O Puch 
stem and others Bogha^koi Die Bauwerke etc 1912 F v Luschan and others Ausgra 
bun gen ^n Sendschtrh new parts 1910 F v Reber S*eUung der HeUt*er in der Aunsige 
schchte 1910 D C Hogarth Carchemtsh and its Neighbourhood in Ann Anth cf Arch 
HAD i6s and HitiUe Probkms and the Excavation of Carchemtsh in Proc Brti Acad v 
^ ^ (D G Hogarth) 
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The pnnapal excavations of Minoan sites in Crete since 1900 have been at Cnossus 
at T\hssus at Hagia Triada, and at three points near Gourma 4 .t Cnossus Sir 
Arthur Evans assisted by Dr Duncan Mackenzie conducted excavations on an ex 
tensue scale m iqio In the palace itself the difficult work was attempted of placing 
what remained of the fourth and hfth flights of the grand staircase in their original 
position An interesting conclusion follows from the restoration that the upper 
landing of the hfth flight does not lead on to the ground floor of the central court but 
answers in height to what must have been the hrst floor of the rooms on the other 
or western side It must itself therefore hav e led on to some raised budding probabl> 
a terrace that ran along the eastern side of the court On the south of the palace 
the huge cavitv filled with debns of pottery of the Middle Minoan I penod which 
had at first been thought to be a truncated beehive tomb proved on final excavatiDn 
to be a astern or reservoir It has a circumference of 95 and depth of 56 feet and was 
apparentl> supplied with water from springs m the hill itself To within q feet of 
Its floor where we may imagme was the average water level it was accessible by a 
spiral staircase with shallow sloping steps and a low balustrade It must have been 
built in Early Minoan times, and filled in when a sohd foundation was needed for the 
Middle Minoan Palace 

Further progress w is made with the excavation of the Little Palace 300 yards to 
the west of the Theatral \rea and joined to it by a paved road Two pillar rooms were 
here found and two staircases leadmg to upper storeys A fresh piece of Mmoan 
road also came to light with the ruts of the chariot wheels marked in the stone slabs 
The excavation however is ob\Tous]> and dramatical!} untmished and fine Mmoan 
walls run straight into the olive grove on the hillside whde frescoes of Roman houses 
high above them emerge from amid the tree roots Vbout half way between the 
Palace and the sea just north of the Royaf Tomb at Isopata were discovered 
SIX chamber tombs whose vases had their colours unfixed and were clearly made 
expressly for funeral purposes Some of these vases were pol>chrome not of the 
Middle Minoan type but with spirals of hnlltant rose red and light blue others were 
covered with a resinous black in imitation of Lgvptian aJabastra One of the tombs 
about 20 feet square has been christened b> its discoverer The Tomb of the Double 
Axes On one side of the entrance was a raised stone platform and m this was cut 
the pit in which the body itself was laid On the outer face of this platform and 
along the other sides of the tomb were ledges clearly intended for sitting on and 
perhaps originally furnished with benches From the back wall jutted out a stone 
pier the front of which was car ed in low rehet into a half column Near the pillar 
and apparently fallen from the platform la> two thin ntual double-axes, the remains 
of a bull s head rhyton and one of the bright blue and red jars already described 
The axes probably stood socketted in plaster horns of consecration at the head of the 
grave and the jar was to hold hbafions poured from the bull s head The ledges vrere 
for the family when taking part in this memonal service \n interesting problem is 
raised as to whether the tombs may have been reopened at mtervals for a repetition 
of such a service 

No actual excavation was undertiken at Cnossus in 1911 and 19x2 but much 
work has been done especi illy on the frescoes A short article on the light that is 

^ See E B vu 421 et seg 
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thrown by the miniature frescoes on the plan of a shnne m the cenlral court has been 
published by Sir \rlhur Evans m vol xviu of the Journal of the Jioyal Institute 
of British Architects third senes pp 289-95 and a general study of Minoan Lime 
Plaster and Fresco Painting by Mr Noel Heaton m the same vol pp 697-710 

At T>lissus on a high plateau about eight miles west of Cnossus and four miles 
from the sea Dr Hatzidalos the semor Ephor of Antiquities in Crete, has continued 
in three successive seasons the work which he began in 1009 The site proves to 
contain not as was first suggested a small palace with dependenaes round it but three 
large noblemen s houses which he close ti^ether and are of the same date but m the 
excavator s opinion are separate unconnected buildings They may have been hmlt 
in Middle Minoan HI as they contam pithoi that were commonest at that period 
but they vvere in occupation throughout Late Mmoan I and H Below them are 
traces of an Early Minoan settlement and above them of Late Minoan III building 
Of special architectural interest are two rooms each with two free standing pillar*^ 
like those m the Little Palace at Cnossus some double axes mcised on outer walls 
and a great cistern about 10 feel m diameter and 13 m depth with a narrow stone 
staircase leading down into it Ihe most noteworthy of mdividuai finds are a bronze 
figurine of a square set male figure 8 inches high with the right hand raised to the 
forehead in a gesture of adoration and a kilt m the manner of the Petsofa figurines 
(Annual of Bntish School at Athens, ix pp 363-4 and PI X) but more capacious 
a beautifully worked filler (or strainer) of obsidian about 9 inches high fragments ol 
mimature frescoes, a bronze ingot like those from Hagia Tnada four magmlicent 
bronze cauldrons wath three vertical handles the largest of them four feet in diameter 
and 18 inches high and a day tablet of the earlier form of the hnear script of Cnossus 
showang not the famihar two wheeled chariot but a four wheeled waggon 

These excavations had not been published up to the end of 1912 and the above 
descnption iv due to the kindness of Dr Ilatzidakis supplementing a personal visit 

At Hagia Tnada on the south coast near Phacstus Professor Halbhtrr of the It ilian 
Mission has conducted excavations m 1910 101 1 and igi He has proved tbit so 
far from the site contaimng only a Royal \ lUa as was first held thi \ ilia or I alact 
was only the centre of a town Traces of this have been found dating from the ^Middle 
Minoan age and some buildings of this date were incorporated in the Late Minoin I 
Palace Throughout the latter penod both palace and town were prosperous but 
at the end of it both were destro>ed The extensive remodelling which we find on 
the site of both palace and town took place at a date which Prof Halbherr places m 
Late Minoan III though it may be remarked that it would hive to be \eir> carh 
in that penod Of the same date is the remarkable Agora northeast of the Palace 
and below it, a lar^ space about ^>0 yards long with 8 long ch imbers each about 1, 
feet long by 13 feet broad opening out from one side of it The staircases that led to 
an upper storey stiU exist and also the bases of 8 pilasters about 2 feet nine inches 
square running down the length of the Agora while between them opposite the 
doorways of each chamber, have been discovered foundations of the bases of small 
round columns There can be no doubt that these are the remains of a covered por 
I ICO the second store> of which rested on these alternate columns and pilasters and 
was reached at either end by the stairways We seem to hav e here a covered market 
place a portico with shops leading out of it like the famous Laura or \rcade of tlassi 
cal times at Samos On the high ground south of the palace Prof Halbherr has found 
what seems to have been a small sanctuary with a bench or dais like that of the shnne 
of the Double Axes at Cnossus (Annual of Bntish School at Athens vui pp 95-103) 
A short notice of some of these excavations aj^eared m Ausoma iqro p 36 but the 
above desenplion is mainly due to a personal visit and further details kindly given 
by Prof Halbherr 

In the east of Crete Mr R B Seager the Amencan explorer has been conducting 
several ainall excavations near his headquarters at Pach>ammos At Sphongarfi a 
few hunched yards from the town of Gournia and between it and the sea, he discovered 
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in Tpio 156 pitho] a few of which date from the Middle Minoan I period but most 
from Middle Minoan III and Late Mmoan I The pithoi rarely contained anything 
but bones and an occisional seal stone The body was trussed up like a fowl -with 
the knees under the chm and the arms folded ughl It was thrust into the jar head 
foremost and the jar "was then placed m the ground upside down Some of the jars 
were painted but the greater number were a tall slender type of unpamted jar with 
a base so small that the-y were top hea\y and could not stand upright without support 
A few Early Minoan burials that were found on the same site though often disturbed 
bj the later pithoi were sufficiently preserved to show that they were originally as 
rich as the great graves of that epoch found by Mr Seager at Mochlos 

A hill about five miles west of Gournia called \rokastro short for Hebraiokastro 
or Jews Castle was excavated m iqio b> Miss Edith Hill and m 1912 by Miss Hall m 
companv with Mr Siager In the latter veir a settlement was found in the valley 
below and seems to have existed there trom the Early Minoan age but the chnf 
remains dating Irom Late ^hno^n III and the Geometric age were found on an 
extraordinarily steep peak overlooking the sea almost inacctssiblt excipt on the south 
or land side The chief point of interest is that the transition between Late Minoan 
III to Ceometne is made \ jthout any definiti break or direct signs of a ricial change 
On the other side of C ournia south of Kavousi and just north cast of \asihk/ 
there is a steep gorge above the village of Monasleraki High up on the north side 
of the gorge itself exiled by the appropriate name of Chaos a narrow and precipitous 
path leads to some ledges on which are rums of ancient walls called Katalumata 
Mr Seager conduLted a small excavation here in igrr which showed that the spot was 
used as a place of refuge from the earliest times onwards The actual remains ot 
the walls seem to be of Late "^Jinoan III date but EarK Mmoan III Middle Min 
oan I and Late Minoan I potsherds were all found there These excavations in 
East Crete hav e not vet been published and their descnption here is due to the kind 
ness of Mr Seager and a personal \ i^iil to the sites 

If we turn to the clissiral period the discovery of a ^th centurv Done metope of 
Herakles and the Calvdonian boar ( Fimcs Nov 16 iqio ) on the high ground 
west of the Little Palace of Cnossus promises well tor future excavation Prof Halb 
herr has excavated at Ltbena the harbour of Gortvna \t Gortjna itself he has 
diverted the millstream which flowed b> the great inscription of the Laws discovered 
in 1S84 and is exploring the neighbouring buildings 

Authorities — The onlv final publu ition of Mint an Excavations that appeared during 
iqrO“i2 1 R B Seager s Explorations in the Island of Mochlos t'\mencdn School of C lassie 1 
Studie at Athena Boston and New ork iqi~) Sec further G karj s introduction to a 
2me sene of G Maraghianis s Pfoio^raphs of iniiquities Lretotses tEandie) A Mosao s 
Fhc Dotin of Mediterranean Cndisalwn {Ir Fisher Unwm I9^o^ R Dus aud s I es 
Cniltsatwns Prehellcmgues (Pan xqioj E Rcisingcr s Kretische \ asenmaleret (Berlin 
and the 3rd and illustrated edition of R M Burrows s The Discoiertes tn Crete 
tj Murrav 1913) -The Hymn of the Kouretes discovered at Palaikastro in 1904 has 
b^n published by R C Bosanquet G A Murrav and J E Harrison in Annual of British 
School at Athens VoJ xv (R M Blbjsows) 

AEGEAN CIVILISATION* 

Since 1910 there has been much new discovery m the field of ancient Aegean dvihsa 
tion and more has been learned about older discoveries not only m Crete (see above) 
but also m the Greek islands on the Crtek mainland and m Asia Minor \mong the 
Greek Islands Phjlakopi (Melos) has been re examined by tbe British Athenian School 
and a further landward part of the site has been excavated The distinction of periods 
and classification of potterv confirm those arrived at by the previous diggers Some 
graves containing L M HI ware have been opened on Leukas by Dorpfeld and held by 
him to support his theory that here was the Homeric “ Ithaca On the Greek mam 
land important remains of I M frescoes have been found by the German Institute at 
Tiryns and the pre Hellemc Argos, explored by \oUgraf and others, has yielded a local 
^ See E B 1 245 e( seq 
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vanety of the native Boeotian Minyan ware An L M III settlement with large 
painted jars has been tound at Pyk« and similar ware has been recovered by the British 
School from the “site of the Mendaum at Sparta L M III graves have been opened on 
Ac^na and imilar graves at Thebes b> Keramopoulos, together with remams of a 
building at the last named with frescoes which the discoverer regards as the House of 
Cadmus In the uppermost prehistoric level on several Thessalian sites Wace, Thomp 
son and Tsoundas have found L M III ware In \sia Minor Wiegand has found a 
neolithic settlement at Kiliktepe near Miletus and manv L M III sherds under later 
remains on the city site especially near the shrine at Athena Macahster who had 
tound both L M III and Cypriote ware, etc , in considerable bulk at Gezer (Philistia) 
m S>ria has now pubhsh^ his results There is nothing new of importance from 
Cyprus but vessels either of Aegean make or of Egyptian mutation (mostly L M ) have 
continued to be found m Egypt as far s,outh as Thebes 

So far as concerns Crete the general results of these fresh discoveries and of the 
new studj and new publications may thus be summarised (i) More abundant and 
v'aned material for judging E M civilisation which is now seen to have been more 
advanced and nearer to M M brilliance than was supposed m several arts metallurgy 
plastic (stone vases) and ceramic very early trade connections with Egvpt and Aegean 
isles (probably Cyprus also) are demonstrated (2) Clearer knowledge of the course of 
Minoan bistorv beginning with local independent /<?ci of civilisation in the centre and 
east on which followed successive impenal dominations of Phacstus and Cnossus the 
first in M M II the latter m L M II Each of these at its acme reduced the E 
Crete /oti to a low ebb but thev revived during L M I between the two imperial periods 
(j) Surer chronology The recent tendency of authorities is to protract the Minoan 
Age to about 1100 b c and to brmg down also the first destruction of Cnossus and the 
other SImoan towns far mto the 14th century The coincidence of M M II with 
Egyptian Dvn XH stands but the later date (2000-1S00 b c ) is preferred (4) In 
creased knowledge of the Dispersion penod fL M III) in which Cretan civilisation spread 
to Asia Minor and through Cyprus as far as South S\na on the one hand and to Sicily 
Iialv and North Greece on the other but the chief radiating centre was on the South 
Greek mainland (5) Fuller evidence for funerary practices and better knowledge of 
the origin and earlier development of the Cretan script the last thanks to publication 
of Evans Scripta Mtnoa I Outside Crete discovenes at Tiryns confirm the belief that 
Mycenaean culture like that of Phylakopi from the Middle Cvcladic ^ge onwards 
was due m the mam to Minoan Crete while the excavations m Laconia Boeotia and 
Thessaly show that Aegean influence pervaded all Greece up to Thermopylae in L M II 
and III times but onlv reached Ihessaly late and never greatly affected an indigenous 
civnlisatjon long established there Boeotia had also a pre Mycenaean art which gave 
way to Aegean influence earlier and more considerably Ihe chief lesson from Miictus 
IS that the site had none but few and rude inhabitants till settled from Crete in the 
Dispersion period (L M III) while Gezer has strengthened the hands of those who have 
rruj^ tamed that mid and south Syria owed far more to Cyprus and Crete than these 
islaifds owed to Syna Doubts have been raised about the hitherto accepted identifier 
tions of the Minoan Cretans with the ' keftm and about the supposed early relations 
of Cr#e with Egypt and no clearer light than before has been thrown on the racial 
character or linguistic affinities of the Aegean peoples or on the links which connected 
their civilisation with the archaic Greek 

Scf R M Burrows The Discoveries in Crete 3d ed (1912) revised and illustrated C H 
&H B Hawes Crete the Forerunner of Greeu 1909 R B Seager Psetra 1910 and Mokhhi 
1912 A J Evans Sertpia \ftnoa J 1909 and Atlas of CnosSian paintings D Fimmon 
Zeit und Dauer der Krehsch Mykemschen KuUur 1909 E Reisinger Krettsche Vasenmalern 
imi2 A Mosso The Demn of Mediterranean CmUsatwn ioio A J B Uace and M S 
Tnompson Prehistoric Thessaty 19U A Fnekenhaus W Muller and F Oclmann Ttryns 
I 1912 Ephemens Arch since 1909 (minor excavations m Greece and Crete) R A S 
Macahster Gezer 3 vols 1912 R M Dawkins and J P Droop Bxcaiattons at Phylakopi 
m Melos 1911 m Ann Bnt Sch at Athens xvu D G Hogarth lonta and the East 
1909 (D G Hocarth ) 



ARCHAEOLOGY AND EXCAVATION 


MISCELLANEOUS SITES OF THE NEARER AND MIDDLE EAST 

Cynne — <i? 5 vii 704) Exca\ations were begun in 1910 by an Amencan expedi 
tion representing the Archaeological Institute of America and the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts The members led bj R Norton had great difficulties to contend with owing 
to the suspicion and indiscipline shown at first by the local tribes but these had been 
largeK overcome when in March 1911 the second m command H de Cou was shot by 
three strangers from the Tolmeita district sent to murder the leader The other mem 
bers of the Amencan party howe\er stayed on till Mav and were about to return to 
the site in October in A \ Armour s >acht when the outbreak of war between Italy 
and Turkey in Tripolitana and C> renaica foiled their plans rene became inaccessi 
ble from the coast and the objects discovered by the Americans remained on the spot 
in the hands of Enver Bey s force They include two very line pieces of sculpture a 
torso ot a dancer or a \ ictorv and a head of Athena the first of the earlier part the other 
of the later part, of the 4th centur> b c Besides these much sculpture of the Roman 
period was discovered including a great number of conventional figures fo’' sepulchral 
use whose faces were left blank to be painted with features as required A large deposit 
of terracottas mostly representing the city goddess bearing the silphium wa partly 
cleared and much potterv etc chiefly late was extracted from tombs half robbed m 
antiquity The mam W'ork of excavation was done on the hill above the Apollo pnng 
where a large building of imcertam nature and Ptolemaic date was in process of explora 
tion when work stopped The digging had not penetrated deep enough except m one 
or two pits to tap early strata and the promising virgin held below the Apollo ^pnng 
occupied by the grounds of the Senussi Convent was not touched 

An important site of the earlier Greek period was discovered at Mes^a about five 
hours SF of Cvrene by the party under J W Gregory who m 1908 visited Cy renaica 
to inquire (reporting adversely ) into its possibilities as a field for the Jewish Terntonal 
Organisation and it was revisited by R Norton and also bv an Italian expedition 
under F Halbherr m loio 


Didymi — (£ B mu o^) The temple has now been disengaged from debris bv 
the German excavators under Th Wiegand A small township is found to have en 
circled it leaving a clear precinct Of the earliest shrine some scanty remains hav e been 
found at the I end with a fragment of an archaic inscription The rest ot the remains 
are Hellenistic in the main and of Roman date m part Several inscribed marbles, 
rtcord detail about the budding towards which kings and other rich men contributed 
during a long period (e g Ptolemy Xl\ gave elephant tusks to meet the cost of the 
great eentral F door) Other marbles record the treasures deposited in the temple 
oracular responses etc There were no architectural sculptures beyond heads ornament 
ing capitals etc of columns and the beautiful enrichment of bases at the E end .and 
few remains of free sculpture have been found The mim additions to the work none 
by Pontremoli and Haussoulher have been (i) discovery of outlying dependencies such 
as a semicircular terrace for the deposit of offerings and an altar on the E and a stadi^ 
on the S (2) clearing of the 122 columns almost all ot which stand at half hei^nor 
more (3) clearing of the pronaos with its 12 columns and wonderfully preserved W 
wall (4) opening out of the stairs leading to the two subterranean chambers fef the 
odvlon under the pronaos one of these stairw av s is perfectly preserved even to its ceding 
decorated with maeander design, (5) clearance of the spacious stairway which leads 
down to the cella at a level six metres below the pronaos (6) discovery of manv details of 
the enrichment of the upper members of the colonnades There was no 
The Byzantine castle into which the cclla was converted and spoliation by natives 
have done much damage but even as it now stands this temple is bv far the best 
preserved of the greater Hellenistic buddings Many dedications to Artemis w ho was 
here associated with Apollo, have come to light and the sacred way to Panormus has 
been explored more thoroughly than by Newton (See Vorlauf Bmchte uber die 
tn Milei u Dtdyma vlMJgra&Mwgetf nos vn vii 1910 igii by Th lAiegand) 

Miletus — (£ B xxou, 443) The excavations earned out by Messrs Wiegand, 
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Permce and Rnackfuss for the Berlin Museum are now virtually at an end Littk 
prior to the destruction of the city m 944 b c has come to light but a primitive settle 
meat has been located on Kihktepe, S of the later walls Ihis has rude constructions 
of small stones and graves yielding implements of obsidian and other stone, and painted 
pottery (red on black) Though neolithic in character these graves can hardly be very 
eari> 111 time since Greek geometric sherds were found in them Much pottery of L M 
III (or Sub-Minoan) character has been found elsewhere on the site Immediately 
above this stratum begm Ionian remains, a small part of the archaic city with its wall 
has been revealed at kalabaktepe not far from the position of the early Athena temple 
The sherds here found are not later than the opemng of the 5 th centur> A few graves 
of the archaic period have been opened near by The rest of the discoveries are of the 
Hellenistic and Roman ages The Hellenistic at\ was planned gridiron wise like 
neighbourmg Pnene, but with a slightly larger insular unit (1,0 feet in length as com 
pared with 160) The south market a vast square with halls and porticoes was the 
last important site cleared It was rebuilt and rearranged in the 1st centur> b c A 
temple of Serapis some heroa the stadium and the baths buift at the expense of the 
empress Faustina have also been explored In the last was found a fine recumbent 
statue of the River Maeander On the whole not much interesting sculpture has come 
to hght and the inscriptions are disappomtingly late but a good deal of light has been 
thrown on local histor> m Hellemstic and Roman times and on local cults It appears 
that Miletus had no existence until settled by fugitive Cretans not long before 1000 B c 

Sardts — (£ B xxiv 217) Systematic excavations were begun m 1910 b\ an expedi 
tion from Pnneeton Lniversity led by H C Butler The mam field ot operations was 
the so-called Temple of Cvbele or Cybebe, which is now proved by numerous inscriptions 
to have been called a temple of Artemis from the 6th century onwards Clearance has 
proceeded systematically from the \\ end by the removal of debns layer bv lay er The 
opisihodoT/ws was found to be the most ruined portion but its north wall stands to a 
height of 2 metres and bears the greater part of an important Greek inscription a 
mortgage deed of umque character drawn up at the end of the 4th century B c whereby 
specined lands etc were secured to the temple m consideration of a loan made from 
the treasury to a certain Mnesimachus who held the greater part of his real estate from 
a kmg presumably Antigonus This chamber with the alia had been converted into a 
cistern m late Roman times The eastern end protected by the talus of the hillside 
•qproved m better preservation Here two columns still stand to their full height and 
many others to half height, but most if not ail hid been restored probably after ih^ 
great earthquake of j / a d and many details e g fluting, were never executed Three 
vaneties of Ionic architecture were employed m the external and internal colonnades 
Ihe temple was one of the very largest in the Greek world ho architectural sculptures 
but many beautifully carved bases of columns have come to light and m the joints of 
the central cult-statue pedestal — ^a survival apparently from a primitive temple — a con 
sidtjrable find of unused coins was made, the majority of Hellenistic time may have 
foTlrifed part of a foundation deposit inserted at a time of reconstruction one of Croesus 
foimd much lower down must belong to a more original deposit Greek inscriptions on 
the pedestals of statues of priestesses were found, and also texts in Lydian script and 
language one with an Aramaic bilingual The whole plan of the temple which was 
pseudo-dipteral, has been recovered with certainty \ great many tombs mosi ly used 
more than once m different periods have been opened and fine jewellery intaglios 
bronzes terracottas and pottery have been found The excavation is still proceeding 
and It IS hoped that the whole agora as well as other parts of the earliest cit> , may be 
explored. {See Amer Journ of irchatologv, 1910-12) (D G Hogarth ) 

ARCHAEOLOGY OF OTHER GREEK SITES 

In Greece Pro^r dunng 1910-12 continuous progress has been made in archaeo 
logical research either by fresh discovenes or through the re examination of previously 
known monuments, which is ftequeutly due to the influence of new excavations 
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Athens — ^In Athens itself (-E B u 83'’ e? seq ) and in connection with the Parthenon 
(£ B XX 869) and Pheidias (£ B xxi, 361) fresh facts have come to light Mr HiU 
the director of the American School at Athens has re examined the foundations of the 
earlier Parthenon and shown that previous reconstructions of it were wrong It was a 
temple with sixteen columns on the sides and six at the ends instead of nineteen and 
eight This fa proved by re measuring the foundations themselves which form part of 
those of the later Parthenon and by the discovery of several marble blocks built into 
the north wall of the Acropolis on which the curved hnes drawn to guide the masons m 
putting the columns in position are still visible Further evidence derived from pap> n 
and inscriptions tells us that Pheidias made the Zeus at 01 >mpia after the completion 
of the Parthenos at Athens Also since the records of the pa>ments for the making of 
the pediments of the Parthenon continue after the date of his exile it appears that he 
although their designer cannot have taken part in their completion which was probably 
left to his pupils Jbxcavatjons on the Pnjx hav e shown that the supporting wall of the 
thcatral area m front of the hema or platform dates from the fourth century Conse 
quently the problem of where and how the Athenian Assemblj met during the fifth 
centuiy remains unsolved A.t the Dipjlon cemeter> excavations have shown that the 
grav cs w ere m f amil> groups each being enclosed b> a high boundary wall The tops 
of the platforms within these walls stood about six feet above the level of the roadwa> 
and consequentl> the marble grave reliefs many of which are still tn situ were meant 
to be seen from below This cemcter> was in use during the fourth century but nearer 
the city gates is a series of monuments erected over the graves of men who were given 
public funerals and these date from the latter part of the nfth centurv During the 
exc vvations many potsherds that had been used for voting during ostracism were found 
Thirty of them bear the name of Thuc) dides the sun of Melesias, who was exiled in 442 
BC and IS well known a an opponent of Pencks 

Ohmpia — \t 01 >mpia (E B x\ 03) the results of recent excavations have been 
surprising It has been shown that underneath the centre of the shrine of classical times 
he the rums ot a prehistoric Ulympia This extended below the Heraeum the Pelopium 
the Metroum and the terrace on which the treasuries stood This was a small village 
of the later bron/e age and is marked b\ the presence of ellipsoid houses One of these 
Was in fact found during the original excavations and called the Altar of Zeus Above 
the prehistoric stratum comes another of the Dipylon age which is ».haracterised by num 
bers of small votive oftenngs m bronze similar to those found in the earlier excavations 
hinall> the third or uppermost stratum is the classical Olvmpia which we know This 
discovery fa typical as showing how much the science of excavation has progressed and 
emphasizes the neeessil> of the careful examination of the stratification ot a site 

Corfu (E B vii 145) ~A.t Corfu fthe ancient Corey ra) the chance find of a sculp 
tured slab has led to excivations which have resulted in the discovery of practically the 
whole of the pediment al sculptures of a temple of the sixth century Eight of the elev en 
blabs have been found for as is the case with nearlv all earlv pedimental groups the 
sculpture is in high relief In the centre is a great Gorgon o\ er six feet high with snakes 
on her hair and about her waist On iifher side is a figun on a much smaller scale cn 
her left a nude youth probablv Chrysaor and on her right her offspring Pegasus The 
next places on the right and left are occupied by tw o great panthers with their heads en 
face but with their bodies in protile The> separate the central group from the smaller 
scenes which fill the angles On the left is a f tUen warrior His opponent w as probablv 
represented on a slab which is missing and between this gap and the panther is a slab 
with an altar and an enthroned goddess On the right the two corner slabs are lost but 
that next to the panther is occupied bv a nude Zeus and a giant at whom he is hurling a 
thunderbolt The striking feature of the pediment is the great size of the Gorgon and 
of the panthers compared with that of the other figures At a distance the group must 
have appeared merely as a (»orgon supported on either side by a panther This eomposi 
tion bears a strong resemblance to one of the favourite motives of Mmoan art as shown 
for instance by the Lion Gate at Mycenae and goes to confirm the theory, which is 
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daily gaming that archaic Greek art was merely a renaissance of Mmoan Of 

the temjde itself little or nothing has been found beyond the altar, but further excava 
tions ma> give better results 

The Somerti, lihact, —In the Island of Leukas (Santa Maura E B xxiv 189) 
Dorpfeld has been excavating in the hope of proving that it was the Homeric Ithaca 
In a cave in the south of the island painted neolithic pottery has been found which has 
a distant resemblance to the pamted prehistoric wares of \pulia and Thessaly In the 
plain ot Isidn where Dorpfeld places the city of Odjsseus pknUtul remains of habita 
non of the later bronze age have been found The pottery, with the exception of a few 
imported Mycenean and Minyan sherds, is of local fibnc and resembles the local wares 
from Pylos Cephallenia and Olympia It is also to be noted that late M>cenean ware 
was found in connection with these local wares at the hrst two sites further it is 
similar to some early pottery found in Acarnania at Stratus Apparently this corner 
of north western Greece had a local bronze age culture which was influenced towards 
the end of the late Mmoan period by the imported Mycenean culture At Nidri two 
important groups of tombs have been found One consisted of cist graves within a 
rectangular enclosure They contained pottery bronze weapons and flint irrow heads 
and apparentlv date from the same period as the shaft graves at Mycenae and the cist 
graves ot the lourth prehistoric period in Thessaly The other group consisted of burnt 
interments The ashes were pU^„ed m large stone jars surrounded bv circular enclosures 
of stone perhaps once the bases of tuniub The best grave that ot a woman 
vieided seven vases a necklace of gold beads a silver bracelet and a bronze tool 

Corinth (£ B \ai 14b) — At Corinth the mam results of the ^encan excavations 
go to show that the fountam houses of Peirene and Glauce probably date back to the 
age of the tyrants in the sixth century This is of great interest for we know that the 
tvrants of \thciis Samos and Mtgara about the same time busied themselves in im 
proving the water supplies of the cities under their rule Some scanty remains of the 
prehistoric period have been found round the bill on which stands the temph of \poUo 
The painted pottery found here is remarkable for it is of the North Greek stvlc and 
belongs to the second and third prehistoric penods m Thessaly Amongst these sherds 
are a lew of a si vie which extends as far north as the banks of the Danube near Belgrade 
where it is plentUitl 

Delos (£ B vu 971) — At Delos the systematic progress of the French excavations 
under Holleaux has produced important results The clcanng of the sin els and houses 
many ol which are in an excellent stale of preservation has made this once desol ite site 
a Hellenic I ompeti The wall paintings and mosaic floors of the houses are of great 
interest while the details uf their plans and the fact that the better hous s had upper 
storeys may go far tosolvesomeof the problems connected with Greek domestic arcbitec 
ture To the north of the ^poUo temple the so-called Temple of the Seven has been 
brought to light with seven bases for cult statues in the riUu To this temple which is 
frequently mentioned in inscriptions as the Temple of the Athenians belong the fine 
acrotena now at \thens, which were formerly attributed to the Temple of Apollo To 
judge by Its stybstic likeness to the Parthenon and the temple at Bassae it probably 
dates from the fifth century The Asdcpieion has been cleared and a headless cult 
statue, perhaps that executed by Scopas has been found Further fresh research shows 
that what was originally called the older Artemisium is really the later On the east of 
the valley of the Inopus the sanctuary of the foreign gods has now been completely 
excavated This comprised two sections one for Egyptian deities such as Isis Anubis 
and Serapis and another for S> nan divinities The former il seems was built on the 
site of an earlier temple dedicated to a goddess Not far off an older sanctuary of the 
Egiyptian deities was found, apparently of the third century These shrines throw muth 
valuable light on the introduction and adoption of Oriental cults by the Greeks 

Thessaly f Phocts, Boeoiui Macedonia —In 1 hessaJy great advances have been made 
in our arch^logicai knowledge At Pagasae a large number of painted grave stelae 
oC mttfbk which date from the third and second centunes were found built into the foun 
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dations of towers of the aty wall which had apparentl> been strengthened in the first 
century They are the fir^t good examples of Greek painting found on Greek soil aiwj 
their technique is especially interesting as illustrating the encaustic method But as 
art they cannot rank high for they are the productions of an industry rather than of an 
art As in marble grave rehefs so also m these painted stelae the same motives con 
stantly recur The draw mg in many ca^es is inaccurate and in only one instance, is 
there any attempt at atmosphere Another important find is that of some silver plate 
and gold jeweJlerv in a tomb at Metropolis This beIong<i to the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods The heav> gold necklaces and bracelets set with large stones display ostenta 
tious vulgarity rather than good taste but some of the work on the silver plate is ex 
quisite Further all over Thessaly careful exploration has brought to light a large num 
ber of new inscriptions which are an earnest of what > et remams to be found 

But more important than these the recent Greek Bavanan and Bntish excavations 
m Thessaly Phocis and Boeotia hav e gi\ en us a far clearer picture of the condition of the 
country m prehistoric times The pnnapaJ site'; are m Boeotia and Phocis Orcho- 
menus Chaeroneia, Dhrakhmani and Ayia Manna in Thessaly Lianokladhi Dhimmi 
Sesklo Tsangli Marmanani Rakhmam and Zerelia The period of time occupied by 
this prehistonc civilisation has been divided into four periods The first two are 
neolithic though bronze ma> have been known as an import the third is chalcolithic 
and the fourth is of the full bronze age and comes to an end at the close of the third 
Late Minoan age In the first penod throughout the region mentioned there was a 
uniform neolithic culture characterised b> an abundance of w ell made pottery decorated 
with elaborate red designs on a white ground In the second period the regiun is split 
m two and Thessaly north of Mount Othr>s remains isolated and the standard of 
culture as illustrated bv the pottery gradual!) degentratev during the succeeding pe 
nods though there is some progress in technics skill shown bv the change from stone to 
bronze and at the end from bronze to iron In the second penod the potterv shows kin 
ship with that found in Moldavia and the adjoming districts and in a more distant wav 
as mentioned above with that found in Leukas and \Dulia The prehistonc remains 
of Macedonia and Ihracc (Bulgaria) should provide a connecting link between Thes'^aly 
and the Danubian area and there arc indications that such mav eventuallv be found 
In the third period the potterv is related to that so common m prehistoric sites in 
Scrvia which as noticed above is found in Greece as far south as Corinth In the 
fourth period there are for the tirst time definite signs of a connection with the Mmoan 
civilisation of the south for in this period Mmvan and Mycenean (L M II and fll) 
potterv are found imported into Thessalv implvmg that not till then did the north cjme 
within the orbit of Cretan culture Another sign of connection with the south is p o- 
vided b) the cist tombs which are common m Thcssalj m this period and from their 
contents belong to the same date as the shaft grave" at Mycenae and the Leukas tombs 

the end of this period there seems to have been an infiltration of influence from the 
north as shown b> the resemblance between some ThessaJian finds and those from an 
early iron age cemetery on Lake Ostrovo in Macedonia These mav well indicate the 
general direction whence came the invaders who overthrew the domination of the 
Minoan civihsation m Greece 

But in Phocis and Boeotn after the end of the first neolithic age a different state of 
affairs prevailed The culture of the south spread northwards and settled in the land 
but apparently without entirely displacing the old local culture This southern culture 
seems to have originated mainly in the Argolid and to have been allied to that in the 
Cyclades It is charactensed by a kind of pottery known to archaeologists as Lrfinu" 
the name given to it bv its German discoverers This advance northward took place 
dunng the Middle Minoan age and may have been influenced by pressure from still 
farther south This m us turn in the area m question gave way to another phase of 
avalisation which is marked by a peculiar grey wheel made class of potterv known as 
Minyan The mam centre of this culture seems to have been Qrchomenus but the pot 
tery m question has a wide range being found m Thessaly the TrvKid, Attica, Melos, 
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aiid the Argohd aad Leukas FjnaUy at the begmnmg of the Late hJmoan age the 
Mycentan or Cretan cu ilisation became dominant m the Argohd and then spread 
northwards becoming supreme first in Boeotia and Phocis and later in Thessalv 
Apparently a backward and isolated Thessaly acted as a barrier behind which the 
Mmoan civahsation was able to reach its high state of development undisturbed It 
was not till the bearers of the Mmoan culture had themsehes removed this barrier by 
trade or conquest that the way was opened for the hardy tribes of the north to overrun 
and plunder the seats of an old estabhshed and wealthy civilisation 

In Macedonia itself the country where we must look for the solution of some of the 
problems indicated in the last paragraph much exploratory work has been done Many 
prehistoric sites have been noted and it is to bt hoped that their excavation will not be 
long delavcd We shall then be able to link up the prehistoric culture of northern 
Greece with that of Servna and Bulgaria where many important hnds have already been 
made There are mdications that the prehistoric folk of Thessaly were akin to the early 
mhabitants of those countries and this gives special point to the Greek legends of 
Thracians in Thessaly and Phocis Macedonia is rich also in remains of the classical 
period The French excavations in the inland of Tbasos have laid bare a large temple 
on the acropohs the city gates which were decorated with archaic reliefs and the shrine 
of Artemis Polo Some important pieces of archaic sculpture have also been found 
Near Salomca a tumulus has been opened and found to contain a vaulted chamber tomb 
with double doors of marble and wood the latter being remarkable for their fine bronze 
ornament*^ The tomb dates from the Hellenistic age but unfortunately it had been 
robbed in antiquitv Many new m'icriptions have been found in various places The 
most interesting is a decree of the emperor Trajan fixing the boundarv between Macedo 
nia and ibessaJy In the course of the decree it is stated that it is b ised on a previous 
decision of King \myntas III the father of 1 hihp II which was found inscribed in the 
market place of Dobche Another important reg il inscription dated to the thirty sixth 
year of King Antigonus ( onatas contains three letters of hii> son Dcmctnus then 
apparently acting as regent for his aged father sent to the governor of the city of 
Btrrhoea 

J B Wace ) 


CYPRUS ARCHAEOLOGY 

Since the dose of the survey of Cypriote archaeology in the £ B (vii tn), d seq ) 
nothing of the first importance has been cither discovered or published \ new Antiq 
uitv Law passed in ipo*; has had the eflect of rcstncting facilities for legitimate excav 4 
lion but the Berlin \cadem> of Sciences has examined a site, at Rantidi near Old Paphos 
Reports which appeared in the press in xoio-n are exaggerittd ‘ and have been in part 
contradicted by the excavator but there is as vet no ofticial statement of the results 
The earlier German excavations are also still unpublished 

The general beanne of earlier work in Cyprus on the history of the island itself ind of 
adjacent mainlands is discussed afresh m Lduard Meyer Gcsihichte des ilitrihums (,2nd eel I 
V0I i 2 S 498-500 by D rimmen /.etl u Diiuer der Krcti^rh M%keni'ichen Kultvr {{ 

1909/ by K von Li htenlxcy, \ftlth d \ orderasta tscUn Uesdhckaft iQtdy itid J911 and 
more popularly by M OhneuUah Richier Contemporary Review Nov Dei 191* 

Cvpnote objects figure largelv in the Bntisb Museum Ca/ufog«c of Jenacottai (190^) 
of Jeuellery (lonf and of Vases (vol 1 part 2 Cypriote Eirtiscan etc f The jiotttrv from 
the British Museum s excavations at Lnkimi is diM,usBe'd in detail by F Puulstn Jahrbwh 
d Archaeol InslUstie xxvi (iqii) and the origins of the Mycenaean stvle of pottery m 
Cyprus and eUcwhere by h j horstUke Journ Uellentc Studies xxxi p no The 
vast Cesnola Collection m the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New V ork has been re 
arranged uncertainty as to the eircumbtances of discovery docs not affext the gcnumeiiess 
value Of techmea! interest of its numerous ma&tt'fpieets'* a handbook is in preparation 

Mn 19110 Phone Us Kyprou June zs Patns June 2% 26 Taghche Rundschau July 
6 7 UeUeutcBercddluh 7 imes July 27 Aug 27 Oct 18 ’Vov 13 In 1911 Times Sept ix 

^ Berlin PbtUd wocnenschrtfl February 14 191 1 

* BuUeitn Met M»s Art June and Sept 1909 Oct 1910 (intenm reports by J 1 My res) 
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Special problems of archaeologv are discussed as follows — (l) the date and affinities of 
the well known silver bowls of mixed oriental style bv F Studniczka ‘ who thinks them 
all alike Phoenician and by F von Bissing ^ who claims the Berlin bowl as a genuinely 
Eg> ptian work of the New Empire ^nd emphasises the earlv date and E^ptian affinities of 
the re<it of the senes (2) a peculiar form of spear called stgynna by the C> pnofe Greeks is 
identified and dated by J E Myfes ^ who also discussed (3) an unusual fibula from the same 
Early Iron Age culture * (4) The influence of C> prus on Palestine both before and during 

the Philistine occupation {1200-1000 B C ) is well illustrated (for the Palestine Exploration 
Fund) bv R ^ 5 Macalister * 

After long neglect the Government Museum of Antiquities at Nicosia has been jM-ovided 
with a new building and a trained curator Illicit excavation and needless damage to 
antiquities are still far too frequent but in I9I1 a joint memorial on this subject from th< 
principal learned societies of Great Britain received a favourable replv from the Colonial 
Secretary The mediaeval buildings are inspected and maintained in as good condition as 
financial limits allow and a collection of architectural fragments and movable monuments 
has been begun (J L Mvbes ) 


KEW LIGHT ON GREEK ART® 

During the last four or five years there has been a great deal of activity m the fresh 
Rtudv of Greek monuments their classification and their restoration 

Per od I Bifore B C 4S0 — One of the most pleasing disco venes of recent times is 
due to Dr Premerstem who has succeeded in better reading the inscnptions on the 
bases of the two archaic nude figures found at Delphi and usually supposed to be 
\pollos {E B XII 4S0 fig 76) They are now proved to be what M Homolie had 
from the first conjectured that they might be the very statues of Cleobis and Biton 
dedicated at Delphi bv the Argives after they had dragged tbcir mothers chariot 
Everyone will remember the delicious tile as told bv Solon m Herodotus 

I he British excavations at Sparta have revealed to us the history of art at that atv 
The results are recorded in the Annual of the Bntish School at Athens It appears that 
in the archaic age Sparta though never the home of a great art was not unreceptive of 
the art influences which flowed from Ionia The atv is even supposed to have earned 
on a considerable export of painted pottery and objects in ivory and bronze are not 
inferior to those of other Greek cities The nsmg power of Sparta strangled art as it 
strangled all humanism in the times when Athens was greatest 

At Athens there are not many new statues but the piecing together of the abundant 
fragments of the earlv monuments of the city which have been unearthed m the diggings 
of the latter part of the last century has Occupied the full attention of distinguished 
( erman savants The very archaic temples of limestone with their uncouth sculptural 
adornments have been elaborateh published by Wiegand and others while Schrader 
has devoted his attention to the sculptural remains of the times immediately before the 
Persiin wars horsemen dedicated female figures and the like Wolters and others 
have begun the pubhration of the vase fragments found among the debn^ lett by the 
destroying Persians In this connection must be mentioned Mr Guy Dickms* recent 
Catalogue of the Sculpture of the Acropolis Museum 

Pi nod 11 BC 480-400 — Among ancient sculptors who have recently come to be 
better understood we must especially mention Myron His Discobolus and Marsyas 
have long been familiar to us m Roman copies Recently a new torso of the Discobolus 
in some respects superior to any known has made its appearance And the Marsyas 
IS no longer a detached figure as the Athena belonging to the same group (Athena 
throwing aw ly the flutes Marsyas picking them up) has been identified in a statue of a 
girlish Athena in the Museum of Frankfort This figure has a singular charm the 
archaic seventy of the head the simplicity of the drapery and a wonderful expression 
of girlish freshness are together captivating This restoration has been generally 
^ Jahrbuch d Arckaeot Institute xxt (1906) 

* Jahrb xxv (1910) 

* Antkropohzicid Essays 1907 p 255 ff Lner pool Annals of Archaeology lu 107 
^ Lnerpool Annals of Archaeology m 13S v 129 

Excavations at Ge^r 3 vols 1912 

* See £ B xii 470 rt seq‘ 
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aarepted, and the group added to the stock o£ received masterpieces Less certainty 
atta^es to an attempt of Dr Amelung to constitute out of the Media torso of Athena 
at Pans and a head which can be shown to belong to the same type a new restoration 
of the Athena Lemma of Pbeidias These reconstructions afford an excellent exerose 
for the talents of archaeologists but they must stand the test of time and cntiasm be 
fore they can be worked into the tissue of the history of Greek art 

\ work of a very different kind is the publication by Mr Arthur Smith for the 
Trustees of the Bntish Museum, of new and splendid volumes giving precise representa 
tions and detailed discussions of the sculpture of the Parthenon This was a work 
quite due equally due is a complete pubhcation of the sculpture the Mausoleum 
which lb to be hlr Smith s next task 

A great controversy has arisen over some reliefs now acquired by the museum at 
Boston Li S A , which e\ idently correspond in size and arrangement to the beautiful 
set of reliefs in the Ludovisi Gallery which represent (as is supposed) the birth of 
Aphrodite wath two Hours to recave her and two votaries seated at the sides The 
mam subject of the new reliefs is the waghing of two human souls — or destinies — bv a 
winged Eros while a draped lady or goddess sits on either side awaiting the result of the 
weighmg All these reliefs are supposed bv Studmezka who has published them m the 
Jahrbuch of the German Institute for iqii to come from the same altar He supposes 
the weighing scene to represent the contest of Aphrodite and Persephone for the person 
of the young \donis The puzzle is a fasanating one Certain differences in the style 
of the two sets of rehefs have caused some archaeologists to doubt whether they belong 
to the same monument or at all events whether they were executed at the same time 
They belong precisely to that penod of art when archaic style is bursting its swaddhng 
bands which appeals to the mtelhgence as well as to the aesthetic faculty 

Perwd III BC 400-^0 —Under this head we may range what is alike for us 
abundance and its importance among the most remarkable discoveries of recent times 

Pagasae in Thessaly Mr Arbamtopoulos has succeeded in ertractmg from a tower 
mto which they had been built in ancient times a large number of grave monuments 
which are now set out m the museum at \ olo These stelae are decorated with subjects 
similar to those used in the great Atheman cemetery of the Ceramicus but mstead ot 
the decoration being sculptural (in relief) it is painted Painted stelae are not unknown 
at Athens and elsewhere but in such abundance they have not been found before \\ e 
have here painted groups of seated men and women scenes of farewell and the hkt 
and they are of the penod of the great painters of Greece painting probably touching 
its highest point with Apelles m the age of Alexander the Great Thus the stUae of 
Pagasae claim attention But few of them are as yet published ^ and from the examples 
thus made known it is clear that they are the work of very poor artists This is con 
firmed by those who have seen the museum at \olo Greek painting seems always to 
elude the student 

Period IV B C 300-50 — Our knowledge of the Hellenistic age of Greek art has 
progressed more rapidly than that of earlier penods A number of books and papers 
by Schreiber, Strzygowski and other writers have fairly embarked us on the search for 
the bndges leading from the art of the great penod of Greece to that of the Roman age 
We can here only mention a few works of this period which have been the subject of 
fruitful investigation We ought perhaps to place first a statue now m the Terme 
Museum at Rome which has exercised a fascination upon visitors to the eternal city 
the Girl of Antmm Disdosed by a landslip at Antium, and bought for a great pnee 
by the Italian Government the Girl not only has the charm arising from freshness of 
design and onginality but she also offers the archaeologist great difficulty in attnbu 
tion On a tray she bears a laurel twig a scroll and a small box It is impossible to dc 
tail the vanous interpretations of the figure which have been suggested One point as 
the vmter is convinced from a careful inspection is quite clear The girl is a girl, and 
not as some have fancied a boy in girl’s raiment Tins suggestion is singularly in 
* See Arbamtopoulos Desertpiton oj the Painted Stdae at PagdSiif (Greek) iQOg 
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appropriate every part of the body as well as the total impression which it produces is 
thoroughly girlish She is an attendant at a sacrifice or entrusted with some religious 
function to which with naive sirapUcity she de\otes her whole attention 

To Mr Guy Dickms we owe an important senes of papers in which he has not onH 
studied the remains of the colossal group at Lycosura consisting of Deraeter Perse 
phone, Artemis and \nj tus but succeeded in restoring the design of the group a restora 
tion more recently confirmed by the evidence of a com of -Arcadia which reproduces 
the group These figures were by Damophon of Messene and Mr Dickons has con 
clu<?ively fixed the date of the artist who used to be given to the fourth century to the 
early part of the second century b c Such fixed points are of the greatest value 
The date also of the Laocoon has been by Danish archaeologists fixed on the testimony 
of inscriptions, to about B C 50-30 just before the time of the Aeneid thus settl ng 
for all time a memorable coiitro\ ersy 

The Hellenistic age has many attractions to the researcher and presents a vast range 
of interesting problems From the artistic point of view new hghts could scarcely be 
more illuminating than that offered by the recent appearance of statue after statue from 
the workshop of Aphrodisias in Asia Minor which seems to have supphed Italy under 
the earlier emperors with original types of the Greek deities This school can best bt 
studied in the magnificent Ny Carlsberg Museum of Sculpture, pt^ented to the city of 
Copenhagen by ilr Jacobsen 

A few of the many important books on Greek art which have appeared in the last few 
years may be mentioned Among the most valuable are the volumes on archaic Greek art 
which form part of the great Htsioire de I art dans I anitquiie of Messrs Perrot and Chipiez 
We have here a more detailed general account of earlv architecture sculpture and vases than 
has before appeared and M Perrot s work is marked by conspicuous good sense and modera 
ton Another valuable French work is Colhgnon s Statues fun erazres dans I art grec a 
book which goes over the whole history of sculpture in Greece In English we have some 
important new works such as the great work on the Parthenon already mentioned Walters 
An of the Creeks Mr E Gardners Six Greek Sculptors and the Catalogue of the Sculpture 
of the Mu^um of the Capitol a work of great research and much value edited b\ Mr 
Stuart Jones In the very important and much neglected province of Greek portrait sculp 
ture we have Hekler s Greek and Roman Portraits the numerous plates of which bring for 
the hrst time ancient portraits within the ken of people of moderate means The notable 
work of Furtwangler and Reichhold on Greek Foser mates it possible to study these admirable 
Works of art outside the gallenes of museums (p Gardner ) 

PROTECTION OF ANCIENT HONUtfENTS^ 

United Kingdom — The question of the protection of monuments has wme protm 
nently before the general public in England dunng 1910-1012 This is due partiv to 
the action of antiquanan soaeties and the great publicity given by the press when any 
monument is reported to be for sale or demobtion partly to the activity shown b\ the 
Office of Works and Mr C R Peers the official Inspector of Anaent Monuments m 
making known the provisions of existing legislation and partly to the mterest roused 
by the publications of the Royal Commissions in England Scotland and Wales 

Inventories with full descriptions and illustrations have been published by these 
( ommissions of the Monuments of Hertfordshire and South Buckinghamshire m Eng 
land Berwickshire Caithness Sutherlandshire and Wigtownshire in Scotland and 
Montgomeryshire and Flintshire in Wales and the number and interest of the monu 
ments there described have been a surpnse to all but the most expenenced archaeologists 
On the whole the enquiries show that with few exceptions architectural monuments of 
known interest receive careful treatment and that a far greater number suffer from 
Ignorant restoration than from ne^ect 

From the English Inventones evidence was adduced m 1912 before a Joint Com 
mittee of both Houses of Parliament showing that 95% of the ecclesiastical monuments 
m Hertfordshire and South Buckinghamshire were m good or 'fair' structural 
condition while 5% were in bad condition or in. ruins, of the secular monuments (m 
eluding barns and cottages) S8% were m good condition while 12% were in bad condi 

* See E> B xviii 796 et seq 
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uon or ruinous and of the earthworks 52% were in good ' or ‘ fair ’ condition while 
48 % \rcre in bad ' condition All the monuments to w hich these hgures refer were of 
a date anterior to t -^oo 

The Scottish report on Wigtownshire calls attention to the damage that w being 
done to prehistoric monuments, more especially cairns by the remov al of the stones of 
which they are composed for road metal and also to the obliteration of original struc 
tures by the practice of utilising the sites of such monuments for the disposal of pebbles 
and boulders gathered from the fields 

In U ales special attention is called m the Report on Flintshire to the fate pending 
for the ruins of Diserth Castle which ulnmately must be blown to pieces with the ad 
\ance of quarrying operations on the hill on which it stands 

For each county visited the three Commissions append a list of those monuments 
which in their opinion are most worthy of preservation and when complete the countrv 
will be full> seised of the nature and number ot its anuent monuments and will be iblc 
to form some idea of their comparative value In the meantime the Office of Works 
has appointed a special staff to deal with the monuments brought under its charge and 
IS collecting from count v councils and learned societies a preliminary list of the monu 
ments in each county to form a basis for its work under the txi«;ting Monuments Acts 
Further a Bill for the consolidation and amendment of these Acts has lately been under 
the consideration of a Committee of Parliament and it seems probable that some system 
of local correspondents will be established together with Advisorv Boards for Ln^land 
Scotland and Wales to assist the hirst C ommissionct of Uorks in the problems connected 
with the acceptance and care of the monumtius brought under his ch irgc The joint 
Committee recommends that monuments placed under the guirdianship of the Com 
niissioners of ^\orks or the council of a county or county borough or the equisaltnt 
authorities in Scotland should be exempt from liability for probate or death duties md 
suggests that cathedral churches should be included within the scope of the Bill 
Amendments are also suggested gi\mg power to local authorities to regulate the display 
of adverti^ments and power to the advisorv boards to give gratuitous advice as to 
maintenance and repair to owners of anaent monuments who invite their assistance 
In the Bill the expression monument is interpreted to mean any immovable 
monumcnl in the widest sense of the word whose preservation is desirable in the in 
(crt'Nts ol the public on account of its importance in the history of the country the 
hi''U)ry of civilisation or the historv of architecture or art or on account of its aesthetu 
value And it may include any earthwork excavation structure or erection as well a'N 
anv prelustonc or historic work of craftsmanship or art made or apparently made or 
excavated in the United Kingdom the pre*servation of which is a m itter ot publu in 
tore St by reason of the histone architectural traditional artistic or archaeological 
inierc'st attaching thereto or to anv remains thereof and the expression monument 
ma\ indudc the site of anv such monument structure or erection and anv part of the 
a j<nning land which may be reasonably required for the purjKise of fencing covering 
in or otherwise preserving from injury the monument structure or erection and it 
mav also ini lude the means of access thereto 

With regard to chattels ’ which are not included in the Bill the Committee was ot 
opinion that such movable property as plate and other articles of histone and artistic 
interest as belong either to a municipal corporation or to the 1 stablished C. hurch should 
be •subject to protection similar to that extended under the Bill to fixed objects 

The following monuments were voluntarily placed under the Office of \\orks during 
the year ended March 31 1Q12 Old Mathar Cathedral (ruined parts) Aberdeen 
Aberdeenshire Gateway Tower Chester Castle Cheshire Rithard Ills lower the 
curtain walls etc Carlisle Castle Cumberland Blackfriars Church (remains) St 
Andrews FHeshire W«>blcv Castle Gower, Glamorganshire, St Martin’s Church 
Haddington, Haddingtonshire Kirbv Muxloe Castle Leicestershire Maclellan s 
CasfJe Kirkcudbrightshire t be Bishop s and Farls Palaces Kirkwall Orkney, the 
Old Church Westray, Orkney the Old Bndge, Stirling Stirlingshire In ail the Office 
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of TVorks has charge of 53 anaent monuments and histone budding in En^and and 
Wales and 62 m Scotland 

Apart from State action, the committee for the sur\ey of the Memorials of Greatei 
London has pubhbhed volumes on Bromley by Bow, Chelsea and Lincoln s Inn Fields, 
and the INational Tru^t holds properties amounting to ^ 400 acres and 13 structures of 
histone or architectural interest 

Austria Hungary — The Central Commission of the dustman Go\ eminent for the 
preser\ation of Histoncal Buildings Monuments, etc was reorganised under new 
statutes to nhich the Impenal assent was given on July 31, igir Under these the 
Commissions sphere was extended to all monuments whose preservation is desirable 
in the interests of the public ivhether on account of thtir importance in the history of 
xhc country the history of civilisation the history of art or by reason of their aesthetic 
value Separate arrangements are made for the care of written memonals but all ques 
tions ot Hcimatschutz ’eg prtserv ation of scenery etc so far as these are connected 
with the preservation of monuments are dealt with b\ this Central Commission which 
also supervises excavations and has charge of such prehistoric monuments as have not 
already been placed in the State Museums 

The Commission consists of a Chief Commissioner a Chairman and \ice Chairman 
appointed by the Emperor an Vdvisorv Board of Monuments of 50 members and an 
otfice for Stale Monuments Its headquarters are at \ienna A History of Art Insti 
tute and possibly also institutes for prehistoric and numismatic research are projected 
m conneetion with it For the separate kingdoms and countries of the Empire local 
tonservalors are appointed who are civil serv mis versed m the history of art technical 
1 \ Ir lined and possessing legal kno \ ledge 1 urther the Chief Commissioner has power 
to appoint honorarv wardens of monuments ind correspondents with the duty of assist 
mg local conservators These conservators art under the Central Commission which 
m Its turn is under the control of the Ministry for Public ’W orship and Education 

Bavar i —The entire care ot the national monuments in Bavaria rests with the 
C eneral Konserv atorium der Lunstdenknialer und Altertumer Bayerns which is placed 
dincth under the Ministry of Education The General konserv a onum is composed 
of spcci disls in prehistoric irchatolugy (the term prehistoric covering the whole 
period up to ad 700) specialists m the later history of an and practical artist '=; 
e\penented m the work of restoration By a liw of July 6 iqo8 national mono 
nients were placed under legal protection ami a penalty imposed for all damage done to 
them I he provisions of the law are extremely drastic with regard to the preservation 
of all prehistoric objects though they orih appL to such as are pronounced remark 
able in the case of periods Uter than the Merovan^ian Thus the right of the land 
owner to excavate or explore for monuments on his own estate is dependent on the 
permission of the administrative authorities of the district and further anyone who 
desires for anv purpose whatever to disturb the ground in a place where monuments 
may be expected to be concealed must obtain leave from the same authorities before 
he can begin work The General Konservatonum however is free from any such re 
St Fictions and is merely obliged to give notice to the district authorities of any mvestiga 
lions which It IS going to undertake on its own account Honorary local correspondents 
keep the General Konserv atorium informed of the condition of all histoncal monuments 
within their districts and here the term historical monument 15 interpreted in a large 
sense and includes not only churches fortihra tions city gates towers castles and town 
walls but even collages small chapels fountains old bridges wayside calvaries and 
pillories tireat weight is also laid on the local associations and a cottage may be saved 
because it is an integral part of a beautiful or typical landscape 

In addition to the above the property of the Church is subject to the supervision of 
the State and most districts have regulations of their own concerning the erection of 
new and the restoration of old buildings Thus at U urzburg the local bv law makes 
the employment of red roofing tiles obligatory so as not to mtenere with the beauty of 
the landscape by the erection of differently coloured roofs 
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Belgium — The State refers all matters concerning the restoration and preservation 
of monuments (t e religious or secular buildmgs possessing a speaal value from an archi 
tectural or artistic point of vieis ) either to the Department of Bridges and Highwa> s 
(a branch ot the Ministry of Agricultural and Pubhc Works) or to private architects or 
to the Department and private architects m association The expenses incurred in 
connection aith cathedral churches episcopal residences and diocesan seminaries arc 
included m the annual budget of the provincial councils Recommendations by 
paroehial councils which would result in altering the style or character of monuments 
must be submitted for the approval of the permanent committee of the provincial 
council and the sanction of the Sovereign The Ro>al Commission for Monuments 
(founded m i83:>) supenntends the preservation of monuments and examines plans for 
their restoration Each province and each commune can make appropriations for the 
restoration of monuments and the Department of Fine \rts disposes annually of a sum 
of ooo for the restoration of secular and £B ooo for the restoration of religious build 
mgs classified as monuments Works of art m churches may not be removed without 
the sanction of the Crown or the pubhc authorities designated for the purpose an<l i 
communal law of 1836 laving down special regulations with regard to architectural 
monuments has been extended with a view to preventing the alienation of an> works 
of art belonging not onlv to the communes but dso to vestnes and other public mstitu 
tions without the sanction of the Government 

Denmark — The protection of antiquities and monuments of the prehistoric ptrioil 
IS under the supervision of the First Division of the Damsh National Museum which 
receives for this purpose an annual grant from the budget Full compensation is paid 
for treasure trove and the Museum considers that further legislation would be dclri 
mental to the excellent relations subsisting between itself and the rural population 
Jvational monuments of a secular character such as old castles and rums etc of historic 
interest are not protected by special laws nor has the State any right of supervision 
But ecclesiastical buildmgs are subject to a law of hebruar> 19 1S61 enacting that 
every church shall be maintamed both as regards interior and exterior in a manner 
corresponding to its original style and that restorations shall be carried out in that stv le 
further by the same law cathedrals and other important churches arc placed under the 
sapcrvision of a special council consisting of two architects and an archaeologist an I 
the duty of an annual mspection is imposed on the dean and two master craftsmen 
All important questions of repairs and iterations mcludmg the treatment of frescoes 
are referred to the mspectors of royal buildings and to the authorities of the Nation d 
Museum 

France bill was at the end of 1912 before the Council of Ministers amending the 
existing legislation Some discontent is expressed with the present svslem owmg to 
the fact that local authorities have been known to allow interesting buildings to fill 
mto disrepair in the hope that the State may be induced to take them over as menu 
ments hislonquts and thus save the locality the cost of their upkeep and repair 

\ciherlands —There are no laws on this subject in the Netherlands but the Com 
munal authorities have been requested to notify the Ministry of the Interior in due lime 
of any proposed demolition reconstruction or restoration of ancient monuments town 
hails churches towers castles, gates, interesting facades etc , m order that it may be 
I>os 5 ibIe to reproduce them or take their dimensions 

Russia — The number of buildings now standing erected before 1650 which arc 
neither churches monastenes nor fortifications, is insignificant Legally the care ol 
the historical buildings is entrusted to the Academy of Fine Arts a dependency of the 
Ministry of the Court, but as practically speaking all the ancient monuments are in 
the hands of the Ministries either of the Intenor W ar or Holy Synod the control of the 
academy is nominal Of recent years there has been a great revival of interest and a 
society has been founded on the lines of the English Society for the Protection of 
Anaent Buddings, but immensely more wealthy and mfluential a bill wis before a 
Committee in the Duma at the end of 1912, proposing that a Commission controlling 
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the preservation of ancient monuments should be formed, consisting of i8 members 
five to be recognised experts and 13 representatives of government departments 

Saxony — In 1894 a Ro>al Commission was appointed for the preservation of motiu 
ments This body consists of a CoimciIIor of the Ministr> of the Interior who acts as 
chairman tw o members nominated by the Evangelical Lutheran Consistoiy , two experts 
entru'»ted with the dutv of cataloguing artistic monuments and a member selected bv 
the Antiquarian Association of Saxony The Commission is m direct communication 
with the 28 administrative districts ot Saxony and is empowered to issue instructions to 
their ofecials It deals w ith enquiries addressed to it by the Ministries and the Ev angeh 
cal Lutheran Consistory with regard to the destruction preservation and restoration 
of artistic monuments The existing national monuments are subject to its super 
vision and it gives advice as to their protection It issues instructions with regard to 
tontinumg the work of cataloguing and has published reports on general questions 
dealing with the care of antiquities and three small volumes of advice with regard to 
the preservation of objects made of wood metal ivorv earthenware glass and tex 
tiles the preservation of pictures m oils and distemper and the preservation of prints 

In addition the temtorial offices of public works are expected to acquire as far as 
possible precise knowledge as to the existence and condition of ancient buildmgi> and 
monuments of historical and artistic interest situated m their districts and to notii> 
the ( ommiSbion when the buildings and monuments in question are in anj way en 
dangered The same officials are also required when repair or restoration of such 
buildings lb undertaken to make drawings of inscriptions dates masons marks etc 
and to displav the greatest c ire m preserving these from dcbtruction bv scraping or from 
dibfagurement b> paint or plaster and further thev must report immediately when the 
demi)lilion of a publit budding of artistic or histone importance is contemplated The 
Commission also has local agents of its own The Evangelical Lutheran Consistory has 
also taken steps to prevent the alienation of ecclesiastical montiments and has instructed 
its subordinates to use CAperts m all additions to or restorations of ecclesiastic U build 
inj,5 or to applv to the Association for Ecclesiastical \rt The Saxon Government has 
est ablished a Denkmaiarchiv or collection ot records relating to monuments designed 
to strvt scientiUc as well as practical purposes In 1909 a law was enacted against 
the disfigurement of urban and rural landscapes in which wide powers are givi n to the 
police to prohibit advertisements and even new buildings m streets w here their presence 
would be a disfigurement 

Spuzn —I be preservation of anaent monuments is at present a part ot the work of 
the ilmislry of Public Instruction and Fine Arts There is no law on the subject 
though a number of Ra\al orders and decrees have been issued In subordination to 
the Ministry there exists in each Spanish province a Provincial Commission of H stone 
and \rtistic Monuments whose chief dutv is to make recommendations to the Govern 
merit as to what ancient buildings etc Ivmg m their provinces, shall receive the title 
of national monuments \fter such a recommendation the Government consults 
with the Royal Academies of History and of Fine Arts and if accepted the building 
becomes a national monument and its preservation a direct charge on the State 

Sa ede« — There have been provisions for the prfe>ervation of monuments of antiquity 
in Sweden since the early part ot the 17th century and all carved stones ancient graves 
and treasure have been since then regarded as in a manner, State property or at least 
under the direct protection of the State This protection has since been extended to 
old church monuments and to vestments of the pre Reformation era as well as to the 
1 ibncsj of ruined churches such as exist in abundance in Gotland It is probable that 
a new law will soon be passed making it impossible for the owners of old church treas 
ure^s to sell them without direct State authorisation At present they have to be offered 
to the State before sale but there is no guarantee against their sale The Ixw of 1867 
provides that ' all monuments preserving the memory of the Fatherland s inhabitants 
in ancient times are put under the protection of the law so that they cannot be altered 
injured or destroyed by the owner of the land under other conditions than those speci 
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fied ’ The definition of ancient monuments includes ever> thing which is of such anti 
qmty that it cannot be regarded any more as belonging to any particular owner and 
embraces all hinds of sepulchral rtKinuincnts sites of old towns ruined churches and 
walls etc If the site is already in use for agriculture the owner must not dig down 
further than he or his predecessors have done vnthout speaal permisaon If the con 
struction of any pubhc work is expected to interfere with any existing monument the 
authorities must be informed so that a competent person may be sent to examine the 
work without undue interference * Destruction of monuments is punishable by 
fine All ancient objects must be brought to the Historical Museum to be valued 
Monuments painted or otherwise m churches must not be disturbed or injured without 
leave of the proper authorities inventory must be taken of C hurch property 
which if required may be periodicaII> examined bj the Ro> al Antiquary (an ofiict which 
dates back to the time of Gustavus Adolphus) or his deputy 

I nUed Stales — An ^ctof Congress was approved on the June 8 ioo6 for the pres 
ervation of ■Vmencan antiquities Under it the I resident is authorised in his discre 
tion to declare b> public proclamation histone landmarks histone and prehistoric 
structures and other objects of histone or scientific interest that are situated upon the 
lands owned or controlled by the Covtmraent to be national monuments If such 
objects art situated upon a bona fide unpertected claim or held m private ownership 
the tract or so much thereof as may be necessar> for the proper care and management 
of the object may be relmquished to the Government and the Stcrtlarv of the Interior 
IS authorised to accept the relinquishment of such tract on behalf of the United ‘states 
Permits for the examination of rums etc under their jurisdiction ma> he granted bv 
the Secretanes of the Interior Agriculture and W ar to compel eni institutions provided 
that the enquir> is undertaken for the benefit of reputable inusL-um<! universilits etc 
with a view to increasing the knowledge of such obiccts and that the finds shall bt 
handed over for permanent preservation m public museums The Scerctarv of the 
Interior reports that the onl> practical work carried out bv his Department for the 
preservation of rums etc has been in the Mesa \erde National Park Colorado 

Conduston —It is evident that there is no lack of regulations in civilised countries 
for the preservation of ancient monuments But m despite of them not a few memorials 
both chattels and structures disappear \ early owing to preventable c luses they perish 
b> neglect or they are sold and removed from their original surroundings or it ma\ bt 
that they lose their character owing to ignorant rc«;toration In England the public 
conscience has been shocked by proposals to remove the mantelpieces at 1 ittershill 
Castle and the Globe room from the Reindeer Inn and demands have bten made for 
State interference But the Inspector of Ancient Monuments is verv near the truth when 
he declares la his annual report (lora) that the ultimate protectors of national anti 
quiLies are the people themselves The State indeed is powerless to preserve monu 
raents except within a limited sphere without the sanction of an educated public opinion 
buch dangers as the deadening of the public conscience due to the feeling that someone 
else IS or should be responsible for the care of monuments tbi tacit assumption bv many 
that any monuments but those adjudged to be of ‘ national value may safely bt aJ 
lowed to decay or be sold out of the country the encouragement towards careless treat 
ment if it is felt that the State will more readily accept responsibility for monuments 
that are m a bad condition and the power of arresting natural architectural develop 
ment are real dangers inherent m State action and unless particular care is taken to 
guard against them largely counterbalance the value of the State's good example in 
selected cases and its ability to use the public purse freely on great occasions 
See Inventories issued bv the Roval Commissions on Ancient and Histoncal Monuments 
for England Scotland and Walc'^ Reports from H M Representatives abroad showing 
the systems adopted in Certain foreign I ounints (Cd 6200 1912) Report of the In spen: tor 
of Ancient Monument* for the year ending M irch 31 1912 Rtfxirt from the Joint Seleet 
Committee of the House of I ords and the Hou<w‘ of Commons on the Ancient Monuments 
Consokdatjon and Amendment Bdl ac <Nov 1912) (X) 
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PHILOSOPHY* 

Any sketch of the general march of Philosophy during 1910-12 is bound to be m the 
mam impressionistK The ground co\ ered by the philosophical saences is so vast that 
any one writer can see only a small portion of it in clear perspective and e\en within 
the partial field where he is most at home he may well find it hard to catch the real 
dnft of tendencies which have not vet fully disclosed their ultimate scope It is clear 
that the next generation or so will see some stnkmg developments in W estem philosophy 
but the movements from which most may be reasonable expected are yet too undevel 
oped to admit of confident prophec) as to the precise direction they are likelv to take 
m the near future There seems to be at this moment no one t>pe of philosophical 
thought which promises to be dominant even for the ne\t few decades The general 
impression one derives from the recent literature of the subject is r ither that the day 
for the dominance of the mam strearr of thought by any single tendency is temporarily 
over and that m the most immediate future at any rate philosophy is likely to witness 
A struggle for existence between two or three types of doctrine each of which will pre 
sumabl) become serioush modified as it develops itself m conflict with its rivals 

There have been few outward signs lately of definite breach with the traditions of 
the opening years of the centurv No startlingly new figure has appeared above the 
horizon though we have to chronicle the deaths of at least three distin 
guished representatives of already established types of thought William 
James Sh ulworth Hodgson and “Ufred hou llee In Shadwor^h Hodgson 
there has passed away from the scene perhaps tht last survivor of the classic ‘ Bnt 
ish succession of thinkers whose characteristic method in phiIo>.ophy w as the direct psv 
chological analysis of the given moment of experience as distinct from metaphysical 
or epistemological enquiry into the * transcendental implications of Being or of 
Thought His philosophy seems hlely to be the last attempt to develop a system m 
entire independence of the influence of Rant s Copernican revolution unless indetd 
the recent work of Prof Alexander should prove capable of development into some 
thing like a system William James s work in general philosophy is of loo recent a 
date to pass a judgment upon it with any confidence of anticipating the 
JaimM** verdict of history To the present iinter it appears to exhibit three 

distinct strains none too closely connected with one another (i) a funda 
mental tnetapk\sical pluralism ( ') a radical empiricism in method (^) the adoption in 
/ogtc of a purely utilitanan theorv of truth and falsehood It is this peculiar view of 
truth as that which works or that which produces practically useful results 
which from its apparc ntly paradoxical character has made the principal sensation among 
James s contemporaries for the moment and from which he has chosen the name 
( pragmatism 1 for his type of thought but it is open to question whether his abiding 
place in the history of philosophy w ill not depend primarily on his brilliant defence of 
pluralism against the singulansm of philosophies of the one substance and abso- 
lutist types His reaction against the type of speculation which denies substantial 
reality to finite individuals by resoKnng them into phases appearances or predicates 
of a single all inclusive individual is equally manifest in schemes of thought so diSefent 
from his own and from one another as those of Dr Rashdall Dr McTaggart Prof 
Vansco and the new realists * of Great Britain and the United States None of 
these thinkers in fact would accept the view that unqualified empiricism is the sole 
method of philosophical enquiry and most of them would hardly acknowledge it as a 
valid method at all Nor do any of them adopt the special theorv which identifies tnith 
with fertility in ‘ practical ’ consequences (‘^ee oarticularh for a cnticism of thi-^ view 
the fifth essay in Mr Bertrand Russell^s Philosophical Essays 1010) The disappear 
ance from Contmental journals of philosophy of the discussions of Pragmatism 
* See generally the E B articles enumerated m Index Volume p 939 

87 
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which were siaguldrfy numerous two or three jean, ago seems to indicate that in Europe 
at large Pragmatism and its off shoots, as distinguished from the more general 
return to Pluralism is regarded as a movement which has already Mone its do and 
taken its place side b> side with other mamfestations of dissatisfaction with a purely 
inteilectuahstic attitude in Philosophy ^ Its former place as the champion of a post 
tivelj anti mtellLCtualist interpretation has passed to the doctrine of M Bergson 

The outstanding event of recent years as far as philosophy is concerned has cer 
tainlj been the rapid nse of Bergson to a European reputation Of the three works 
Bei^oa constitute together the full exposition of his interpretation of 

****“ experience so far as it has jet been carried bj the author Les Donnecs 
ImmidiQtcs dc la Conscicme had been published as long ago as 1889 Maime cl Mtmmre. 
in 1896, and L Evolulwtt Cr 6 atrue had reached a fourth edition in roo8 but the author s 
ideas can hardlj be said to have attracted universal attention much before 1910 The 
English translations fime and Free ll til Matter and Memory and Creative Etolulwn 
all belong to igio-ii A great amount of work in various European languages has 
appeared in exposition or criticism of Bergson s speaai tenets Special reference maj 
perhaps be made to H Vn Carrs Henrt Bergson The Philosophy of Change (19:1) 
and J McNellar btewart s 4 Cnitcal Exposttmi of Bergson s Phtlosophs (191 i) ^ ith 
out attempting to pronounce on the permanent \ alue of Bergson ^ ideas it maj at least 
be said that hn. works contain the most sjstematic and bnlhant exposition of Irrational 
is.m since Schopenhauer and that his presentation has the advantage of exhibiting the 
irrationali>t position unencumbered by the tempieramental pessimism with which 
Schopenhauer entangles it 

Bergson s mam doctrine may perhaps be bneflj summarised as follows The 
human intellect is itself a product of evolution a tool fashioned by natural selection 
for the purpose of enabling mankind to find their waj about among the m 
animate bodies which make up their physical surroundings Hence the 
crowmng achievement of the mttUect is the creation of the science of gcom 
etrj which therefore furnishes the ideal model to which human science in general is 
e\ ery where striving to approximate The aim of all sciences is to become exact sciences 
1 1 sciences of number and measure But the ontj magnitudes whieh wc can miasure 
directlj are straight hnes Consequentlj all measurement of other magnitudes has to 
be effected bj artihces which enable us to substitute lengths for the \ arious intensive 
magmtudes (lapses of duration degrees of temperature electne charges and the like) 
which meet us m the real world of actual life In particular the measurement of 
tune only becomes possible by the artifice of representing the real duration through which 
we hve bj the image of a line on which we can measure off different lengths This 
device though indispensable to science inevitabJj falsifies the facts of living experience 
For It gives nse to the belief m a Newtonian time which is homogeneous like the 
straight linie and flows equablj whereas the ‘ real duration of expenenee, which 
IS the very stuff of which our inner life of feeling and conation is made is non homogeneous 
and flows with very vaiymg rapidity according as we are well or ill interested or 
bored pleased or pained and the Uke From the initial substitution of the unreal 
umfoma time of saence for the infinitely varymg real duration out of whieh the 
processes of life and consciousness are made further arise all the illusions characteristic 
of a mechamcal and statical theory of the universe It is our tendency to envisage time 
under the form of a Une which leads to the behef in permanent substances or things 
as the bearers or supports of change, and further conducts us to the notion of a rigid 
determinism by produang the illusion that what happens m the various moments of 
time u» completelj “ given ’ at once as ail the points on a straight line are given 
simultaneously This again leads to a radically false conception of evolution ” It 
creates the behef that nothing radically new is ever produced in the evolutionary process, 

* For an attempt to wnte the full history of the conflict between rationalistic and anti 
rationalistic types of philosophical thought during the last few years see A AUottas 
La fUtaztone Idiahstua contra la itcunsM Palermo 1912 
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whatever emerges in the course of the process on a determimst theory must be already 
completely contained in its antecedent conditions and adequate knowledge of those 
conditions must enable you to say beforehand exactly ^hat will emerge from them 
Hence lor science which to be true to its geometrical ideal must be stnctiy mechanical 
the whole process of evolution can be nothing but the rearrangement, according to 
mechanical law of self same and permanent units Real life as *e know it at first hand 
in the act of hving it is of a wholly different kind It is a single continuous process 
of becoming in which there is no permanent substratum it presents us at every moment 
with the emergence of the qualitatively new fresh qualitie^^ fresh adaptations to environ 
ment which could never have been anticipated from any knowledge of what had gone 
before until they had actually emerged \ ou cannot expect to know the direction this 
elan mtal as Bergson names the impulse which Schopenhauer had called the will to 
live ’ w ill take until it has been actually taken life is thus essentially contingent (It 
follows of course that determinism is false as regards that special manifestation of the 
elan ntal which we tall will or choice To speak of our decisions as necessitated or 
determined by our past is v irtually to think of them as already made /ar us before we 
make them ) Instinctiv e or impulsiv e activ it\ is thus but a manifestation of the 
forward going elan vital the tendem \ of the process which is life to exhibit itself in ever 
newer forms Science is the inevitably unsuccessful attempt of the mtellfct to recon 
struct the process m geometrical form by reversing its sense It looks back at a 
process which has culminated m the appearance of something new (e g a. new modi 
nration of an animal species) notes what the earlier stages of the process have been 
and then assumes that it could have predu ted from a knowledge of antecedent conditions 
the new manifestation of the clan vital with which it had in fact to be already acquainted 
before it could think of the antecedent events as conditions of this result Hence if 
philosophy is to understand hfe its method must be the reverse of that of the scientific 
intellect It must renounce the intellect and its logic which latter is indeed merely the 
abstract schematism of the ‘ geometrical procedure and surrender itself without 
reserve to the intuitions and presages which attend on complete immersion m the 
stream of the elan vital 

It mav perhaps be suggested that the red test of Bergsons ability to construct an 
irrationaJjst Philosophy on this basis must be sought in the success with which it can 
be applied to the interpretation of the spiritual life of humamtv a task with 
^hich Bergson has not as vet grappled Meanwhile there appear to be 
some reasons for doubting whether the foundations of his thought are 
themselves securelv laid The condemnation of the intellect is based upon the assump 
tion that because it is a product of exolution it can have no function but thit of 
enabling us to tind our wav about among tliinqs this is why geometry which deals 
with the surfaces of solid things is decl ircd to be its highest achievement and why 
It IS denied all v aluc for the interpretation of life But it might reasonably be contended 
that from the dawn of time men have had to occupy themselves at least as much with 
reaching a common understanding of one another as with learning their wav about 
among ‘ solid bodies’ and that we should therefore expcit an intellect which is a 
product of evolution to be competent to deal w ith hte as well as wit h the surfaces of 
solid bodies Again it is plain that the alleged necessity for science of a spatial schemat 
ism which inevitably misrepresents the facts of real duration ” depends entirely on 
the result'^ of the one chapter (Dannees Imm^diatts dt la Conscience C i) which expounds 
the author s |>cculiar theoi^^ of measurable magnitudes iSow this chapter bears evident 
marks of hastv construction The author seems to have forgotten that even m geometry 
straight lines are not the only measurable magnitudes It is indispensable that we 
should be able to measure angles a consideration which of itself should have given the 
author pause In fact the whole treatment of the distinction between extensive 
and intensive magnitudes upon which so much depends for Bergson s development 
of his theory is, as it stands at least perfunttorv Again the very language employed 
to distinguish real duration ’ from the unreal time of science, wz that the portions 
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of reai duration flow with varying raptdtty seems to imply that these varying rapidities 
axe comparable with one another and consequently that Isewtoman time has after 
all, the signihcance for real hfe which Bergson ret uses to allow Thus it can hardly be 
said that Bergson has been successful m shomng that logic and the intellect need to be 
sacrificed by a Philosophy which recognises the reality of contingency and moral free 
dom and the origination of the genuinely moral in the course of evolution ’ 

There has been much discussion in philosophical quarters of Bergson s place in the 
classification of philosophers 'ttilham James m his latest works claimed him as a 
and it has been maintamed on the Continent of Europe that his doctrine 
IS not onlv a form, but the one really (oherent form of Pragmatism There is, of course 
a real aflimty between Bergson and the Pragmatists which rests on their common 
distrust of the intellect On the other hand w hereas Pragmatism at least in its incep 
tion made it a fundamental point to insist on a plurahstic thtorv of the world Btrg^^on s 
doctnne of the ilan vital is defimtel> singularist Thus he touches Bradle> on one side 
of his doctnne as closely as he touches James on the other In fact the complaints w hich 
Pragmatists used to make a few years ago of the miraculous feats ascribed by idealists 
to the \bsolute might be easil> urged tohdem verhis against the Han vital According 
to another new Bergson is most correctly desenbed as a mystic though he tan 
hardly be called so if the word is used with an\ precision Mjstiusm is primarily not 
a peculiar way of thinking but a peculiar way of being \\ hat the great mystics of the 
past have aimed at is first and foremost a transformation of human character bv which 
It becomes responsive to stimuli from a transcendental world inaccessible to ordinary 
perception Since no such transcendental world is recognised in the Bcrgsonian 
scheme it seems merely misleading to speak of his philosophy as Mysticism 

A second feature of recent philosophy has been in C real Bnlaiii and America 
the rise of the so-called new realism This also may be regarded as a conscious re 
action against the idealistic doctrines of the last generation which go back 
for their mspiration to Iichte and Htgtl but it is a reaction which is in 
many ways the direct antithesis of the movement represented b\ Bergson 
The ?sew Realism though it manifests itself in a great variety of forms is in all its van 
ous guises defanitely mtellectuahstic This is shown by the general dissatisfaction ot its 
representatives with the Kantian strain in the thought of their older conicraporancs 
What IS particularly objected to as the source of idealistic or mentalisl fallacies 
IS the Kantian view that both st use m virtue of the pure forms of mtuition and th lught 
m virtue of its scheme of categories are m part constitutive of the objects they appre 
hend The tendency common to all the writers who may be tairly classed together as 
typical of the latest forms of realism is to regard both sense and thought as simply appre 
hensive of data which do not depend on the percipient mind either for tbcir existence 
or for their apprehended qualities and relations The dc^grec of consistency with 
which this doctrine is hdid vanes with its individual representatives but thought out 
consistently it plainly tends in the direction of ultra intelleclualism since ii leads to 
the view that the specific task of philosophy is simply to apprehend as completely as 
possible objects and relations whicih exist and have the characters and relations which 
they are discovered by science to have quite independently of the perceiving or knowing 
mind On the psycholc^cal side this tendency shows itself in its extreme form in the 
doctnne that known relations between objects are purely non mental but the work of 
the mmd as T H C reen had taught The function of the mtellec t is not to create 
relations between its objects but simply to discover what the relations between them 
are On this pomt there seems to be general agreement between such writers as Alex 
ander, Russell and Moore in Ingland \^oodbndge and Fullerton in America and Cou 
turat m France It is a natural development of the same view that the attempt should 
be snadle to deny the existence of what are commonly called presentations and to hold 
that m sense perospuon we have only two distinguishable factors an extra mental pre 
sented thing and the process of apprehending it Presentations i e menial contents 
psycbolt^ists have usually regarded as immediate objects of cogmtion from which 
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we may go on to infer propositions about the extra mental things whicli are the 
exciting causes are then dismissed as unnecessary fictions This is the point of view 
adopted by Prof Alexander according to whom there are, strictly speaking neither 
contents of cognition nor cogmti-ve states or processes The contents of the mind con 
sist solely ot conations of vanous t>pts and the uni\erse is thus reduced to conative 
tendenaes and the objects m nhich thej terminate and find their satisfaction ^ 

This extreme view that presentations have no existence is not shared by all the 
writers who exhibit the realistic tendency Mr G E Moore and Mr Bertrand RusseU 
both appear to admit their existence Thus in the latest statement ot his 
general philosophical position ( The Problems of PhilQsophv Home University 
Library ) Mr RusseU maintains that apart trom the general predicates of 
things and the relations bet^veen them, which are universal and must not be said to 
I xisi what we know is composed of minds physical things and sense-data % e what 
are more usuallv spoken of as sense qualities red sweet, salt and the hke Sense data 
arc neither mental (processes of consciousness) nor physical We are acquainted 
directly with our own minds and also with sense data But we have no acquaintance 
either nzth physical things or with minds other than our owti Any knowledge we 
have of the minds of others or of phvsical things is merely knowledge of description and 
its possibility depends on the truth that things with which we have no acquaintance 
can be indirectly known if it is possible to desenbe them in terms of sen^ data with 
which wc have acquaintance Since Mr RusseU accepts the familiar arguments against 
the physical reality of sensible quahties it follows on his theory that we have no acquaint 
ance w ith physical) things I know a phv sical thing onh bv inference as c g the cause 
ol such and such a definite group of sense data This is a description obtained by a 
combination of sense data which I know at first hand by acquaintance with the univer 
sals the and cause of ’ and with these imiversals Ihave also immediate acquaintance 
My acquaintance with the meaning of the secures that the otherwise unknown ph> s 
ical thing signified by the descriptive phrase shall be stneth individual Thus my 
knowledge through sense data of physical objects is bke the knowledge I have e g about 
the magnates of the Education Department when I know that there is such a body 
and what it does but have never met anv of its members For science the most im 
portant point in the theory of knowledge is that we can be directly acquainted with 
relations and umversais though these entities do not properh exist Immediate knowl 
edge of this kind is what we mean by a prion knowledge t e knowledge which does 
not involve aw arencss of any proposition about what actuaUy exists As the principles 
of inference are among the relations with which we have acquaintance a pnon we are 
able to have a derivative o priori knowledge of all truths which are deduced by correct 
inference from a prion principles with which we are directly acquainted This covers 
the whole domain of the sciences of logic and pure mathematics, as contrary to the 
Kantian opinion all pure mathematics can be shown to consist of propositions deduced 
logically from premises which involve only logical concepts and relations with which 
we are dirtctlv acquainted It is added that we must also include under a prion knowledge 
our direct acquaintance with the relative intrinsic worth of various goo^ This is why 
there can be a science of Ethics The chief special work of the particular type of realism 
represented bv Mr Russell and his associates has been done in close connection with 
the earlier work of mathematicians like Peano and Frege in the field of mathematical 
logic with a view to the exhibition of pure mathematics as a vast body of deductions 
from the principles of the logic of relations first treated with due elaboration in the third 
volume of E Schrbder s Algebra der Logik (iSos) and applied with particular thorough 
ness to Arithmetic in Freges GrundgeseLeder 4 nthmettk Tht unfinished 

magnum opus of Messrs Whitehead and Russell Prtnctpta Mathemattca (vols i and 2 
1910-1 2), represents the latest and fullest development of logic as a calculus of relations 

*Sec the continued controversy between Prof Alexander and Prof Stout as to 
the reality of presentations in the Proterdtngs of the Anstoieitan Society vols for iqO^r-oq 
to 1911-12 and articles on the same subject in Mind for the same years 
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The most bnliiant general account of the principles and methods of the mathenuUcal 
lo^cians IS perhaps that of Couturat {Pnnctpes dc% Matkimattque^, 

Messrs Moore and Russell have also made some application of their doctrine to 
Ethics (see G F Moore Pnnctpta Ltktm 190 ^ Ethics in Home bnivershy Library 
191? and Russell Philosophical Essays^ 1910), but without an v \try satisfactory results 
hrom their point of new the principal business of Ethics is to discover true propositions 
about the reJatnt intnnsic worth of different goods As both writers assume tbit 
there are a plurality of such propositions and that each of them is known a prion inde 
pe)idenll> of tht others the impression tbej leave upon a reader not previously com 
muted to ihfir theory is that the> have reall> no better stand ird for determining the 
worth of various goods than their own per«ional preferences it is characteristii. of both 
writers ihit they assume without serious enquiry that conduct can onl> be good in a 
denv alive sense as leading to the production of some good other than itself Hence 
though both reject the older foims of Utilitarianism as ascribing a fictitious worth lo 
pleasure their own doctnne is itself utihlanan in Us general ch iractcr Beyond dis, 
covering true propositions concerning the relativ e worth of goods Llhies seeks to furnish 
rulei> of right conduct le conduct which produces good results but these rules are 
alwajs of the most rough and ready sort and constantly requite modification to smt 
special cases Hence the ground is left open m practice for an enormous development 
of reflective casuistry Messrs Moort and Russell have furnished us with some 
acute observations on the relative goodne^ of various objects but because of thtir 
refusal to look at human life as a whole thev cannot be said to h iv e advanced the stutly 


of Ethics as an interpretation of hfe In their ethical writings slender as thev ire m 
bulk one cannot see the v?ood for ihc trees (hey are too much occupied with the search 
for true proportions about goods to develop a satisfictorv theory o{ the good 
Besides the Irrationalism of Beqgson and the atomistic rntellectuahsm of the new 
realists one may mention as characteristic of the present dav a third tendenev which 
IS powerfully represented in contemporary philosophy and holds in some 
respects a middle place between the fonnir two This is the revival of 
philosophical Iheisra m connection with which import int work has been 
done especially by Prof James Ward iJr Rashdall and Prof Bernardino \arisio 
Ward and \arisco agree m refusing to accept the unfavourable verdict of J ragmalism 
and Bergson on the worth of the intellect in philosophy and are so far pronounced 
rationalists as to require of anv philosophical theorv of the world that it should be abh 
to justify Itself before the bar of reason neither is however an intellect uulist since 
neither asenbes to cognition a primacv in importance for the philosophitai intcrpnta 
tion of the world over feeling and conation and both admit like Kant our right to 
believe what we cannot demonstrate provided that such belief if accepted would 
form the natural completion of the conceptions to which strictly logical analvsis ol the 
contents of science points Both hold in common with Bergson and the PragmiiUsts 
the reality of contingency and tht production of the genuinely ntw but both deny 
that there is anything irrational or repugnant to the intellect in these conceptions 
Ward s views find their latest development in his Realm of Ends (iqii) Varisco s are 
expounded in / Masstmt Problemi Cioio) and Conosci le stesso (1Q12) Both thinkers 
show very markedly the mfiuence of i-otze whose final results m the main agree with 
theirs Sardis on the wbok Kantian \ ansco Lcibmtzian in manner 


Ward s starting point is afforded by the contrast between the unity whuh thought 
demands of Us world and the apparent plurahtv which meets us in the world of sense 
jM0ie» perception The problem which Philosophy has to solve is aciordmg 

**'^*'* to him on what lines the world of experience can be thought of as one 

without our ceasing to recognise that it is also truly many fhe history of the }>ost 
K&ati&a ‘idealist ‘ schools has demonstrated that the problem is insoluble if uc 
attack It from the side of the one Since the world of perception is not primarily 
given to *u as one but as many 20c have to start from its given muJtiphcUj and work 
towaid such a final conception of its umty of plan as our data will permit Ward 
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thus begins by a tentatn e inquiry how far the metaphysicat assumptions of Pluralism 
Will allow Ub to recognise the experience world a* exhibiting unity This leads bun, 
tn^er aha to a bnlliant criticism of the concepts of mechanistn and * evolution as they 
figure in singulanst philosophies 1 he result of the cnticism is much that of Bergson s 
critique ot the geometrical ’ bias ascribed by him to the intellect \ mechanistic 
Monism must reduce evolution to a process by which things unfold what has all 
along been m them m an xncapsulated form but the process known to genuine science 
by the unhappy name of evolution is really more properly epigenesis * the growth of 
the quail tativel> new and therefore unpredictable out of the old Starting with an 
original pure Pluralism which resolves the course of things into interactions between 
agents each of whom is independent of any other we can see that a pluralistic universe 
would develop a tendtnrj to unit> in the very process b> which its members estabbsh 
a modus XI cndi among themselves but it is uncertain whether such a tendency would 
give us the amount of unity we presuppose in the real world when we assume the 
vdhditv tor It of gent ral laws and it certainly does not warrant our ascribing to it such 
a unit) as would juslifv tht belief that the universe is such as to permit the Teabsation 
of our moral and spiritual ideals Ij however the Pluralist should modify his hvpoth 
esis hy regarding one member of his universe as a God from whom the rest derive 
their real but dependent evisience we could tind m the existence of such a God good 
ground for filth m the persistence of spiritual life after bodily death and the final 
victory of good over evil the alleged difticuliics of Theism m particular the alleged 
impossib lit) of reconciling the goodness of God with the presence of evil in His world 
have no conclusive for^ e Thus we are free as Kant held to exercise a reasonable faith 
in C od an<l m immortality and such a faith whde meeting the demands of morahty 
atid religion involves no breach with the intellect a-i it amounts only to a further step 
along the ro id winch the ilurahst is forced to tr^ad m accounting for the presence of 
even so much umtv of plan and order as he has to admit in the visible world 

\ arisen reaehe*s a very simihr position as the result of a polemic against the empin 
cist mitnphvsic of the ordinarv Comtist He begins with an analysis of the actual 
Varisco moment of sen^e perception The objects apprehended m such percep- 
tion ind at once m two sets of relations On the one hand, they are con 
nectecl in various w us with one another and as so connected they form a system which 
lies open to the perception not onl) of the special 1 ’ who sjieak of apprehending them 
but to the perception of innumerable other beings each of whom can equally say I 
ipprehend them Considered from this point of view the system of sense data and 
their interconnections m ly be said to form the common perceived world of mankind at 
large But also a given sense datum which I apprehend is at the moment of its appre 
heUsion present along with experiences (feelings conitious) which are intimate and 
private to me and direclly accessible to no other being which calls itself I ’ In 
this sense the perceived objects mav be said to be my objects Thus there is a sense m 
which the whole world of tact to which the mdividual has to adjust himself m action is 
inseparably bound up with the individual s inner life Varisco develops this idea in a 
way which may remind us strongl) of T H Green but is at least equally reminiscent 
of Leibnitz the one great philosopher whom Green persistently misunderstood It is 
fatal to the empiricist theories which regard the external world as simply pven in 
sensation that the world re veils i*sclf to science as a complicated network ot relations 
between terms, «ind neither the umversals which pervade it nor some at least of the 
terms thev connect are sense dita The universals are apprehended by thought and 
the self to which they are known the only thing which we apprehend directly as it is 
IS also no sense datum It is our immediate non sensuous apprehension of the self 
which owns its states that supplies us with our standard of real Being Hence 
Vansco is led to po'^tuhle as indispensable factors in the scheme of the universe not 
only the sense data and the system of relations best ween them but the plurality of 
persons whose sense data thev are and whose thought apprehends their compbeated 
relaUcHia. from these considerations follows the reality of freedom and conytmgatcy 
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For feadi individual has its unique qualitative character by which it is distinguished 
from every other and the course of phenomenal events thus depends on two factors, 
the umque characters of individuals and the universal relations between them, and 
the fewrmer factor is obviotisl> mcalculable with certainty just because it is what is not 
common to two or more individuals Hence the actual course of things is only partly 
calculable and this admission of contingencj or spontaneity in the mdn idual in\ olves 
no breach with the principle that it is for Philosophj to satisfy our intellectual demands 
"W e ma> call the element of spontaneity a logical (since logic is concerned solel> with 
the umversal laws of interconnection and mteraction), but not irrational 

At this point arises the supreme issue for a philosophical mterpretation of the uni 
verse an issue which is one of value or worth The question is whether we regard the 
principle of organisation m the universe as immanent, and manifesting itself in an endless 
succession of individuals which are all transitory, or whether we are to think of it as 
JtstJf a transcendent individual and of the finite individuals m which it exhibits itself 
as permanent factors m the universe In the former case, the values of the individuals 
wall be all relative and there will be no meaning m attaching value or purpose to the 
world-order itself as it is only the individual which properl> has either m the second 
case there wall be a meanmg m regarding the values we ascribe to human personalities 
as absolute and we shall be able to ascribe value and purpose to the universe as a whole 
no less than to its various members \ ansco s view is that Philosophj as such cannot 
decide this issue between an impersonal immanent pnnciple of order and the traditional 
Christian conception of God Our deewon will turn upon the intensity of our faith 
in the correspondence between the order of ficts and our spiritud ideals His own 
preference is for the Chnslian solution, as in expression of personal faith 

In the sphere of Ethics the attention of philosophers of all schools seems to be more 
concentrated now on the inquiry into the presuppositions and methods of science than 
BUika on the interpretation of our inner life hrkfnntimtktorie is at present more 
m the fashion than discourses on conduct This is as has alwavs been 
the case specially true of the work of the Neo-Kantians who art always with us as a 
testimonv to the exceptional eminence of Kant in modern thought Special notice is 
perhaps due to the important volume Suhsian^begrif u>id FuKkhonsbegriJ^ (1910) bj- 
the distinguished "Neo-Kantian writer L Cassirer which is specially valuable for its 
insight into the real character of the universal or laws of exact physical science and 
for Its criticism of the work done on the philosoph> of mathematics bv distinguished 
new realists In the sphere of philosophy of religion ’ one may perhaps give special 
commendation to Evelyn Underhill s brilhanl attempt to make a thorough study of 
the meaning and worth of the m>slic wa> of life {Mysttcism iqio) as well as to the 
important and elaborate restatement of the principles of ide dism w ilh special appli 
cation to the problems of religion, by Prof Bosanquet in his Prmriplrs of I tidiiuiuaiUv 
and I alue (the Gifford Lectures at Edinburgh for igii) and Us sequel ike Value and 
Dcsttnv of tko Individual (Gifford Lectures 191?) 

Some note should be made of the remarkable vitality exhibited bv the Thomist 
philosophy as pursued particularly at Pans and Louvain The achievements of Neo 
Tbomhm 'Thomism m adapting itself to the cnticism of scientific methods and 
principles and in contnbutmg to the positive advance of such studies as 
\nthrDpology and Experimental Psychology have chiefly to be studied in the >ear 
books of the centres where it is cultivated, such as eg the newl> founded Annale'^ de 
I InstUul Sup^teur de la Phtlosopkie (tom i, Louv am 1012) but we mav perhaps men 
t ion as a work of general interest to students, Prof Scrtillanges S Thomas d Aqutn 
(Pans iQio m the series of Les Ctrands Phdosophes ) 

The interest in the histoncal study of the great ancient and modern philosophers 
continues to be mamtamed It is worth noting that 1912 has seen the publication of 
the first two volumes of another handsome edition of Kant under the general editor 
ship of E Casfflrer following hard on reissues (published by Memer of Leipzig) of the 
prmctpal wotks at Fichte (6 vols 1911-12), Schelhng (3 vols ), and Hegel (12 vols) 
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Bntish interest m Hegel has, been exhibited by the appearance of Dr M Taggart's 
Commentary on Regel s Logic (leio) and Prof J BaiUie s translation of the Phenome 
nologv oj Mind (1910) In the history of ancient Philosophy the mam in 
Syltems^^^ terest as for some years past has lam in the study of Plato who seems at 
last to be receix mg the minute and careful attention which scholars m the 
last half of the nineteenth century reserved chiefly for Aristotle As mchcations of the 
revised interest in Platonism may be mentioned the tno publications of the veteran 
Constantin Ritter Neue L ntersiickungen Tiber Platon (igio) and Platon, stin Lehen 
seine Scknjten setne 1 ehre {\o\ i 1010) G Werner Aristotle tt I Idealisme Platonicienne 
(1910) J \d'im The I ilalih of Platonism (iqii) to which the present wnter may be 
pardoned if ht adds \ E Ta\lor I arm (Senes i igii) The steady progress 

made with the Oxford complete translation of \nstotle continues to make it easier for 
the English speaking student to enter into the thought of the second great phJ<^pher 
of antiquity (A I Twl&r) 


EDUCATION’ 

The Montessori SilSTeh 

In connection with the theor\ of education the chief point of new interest dunng 
igio-i2 has been the attention aroused by Dr Maria Montesson s work in Italy It 
I'i not too much to sa\ that since Froebcl no such stimulus has been given to a re\ olu 
tion in the elements of educational method as her success m connection with the -Case 
di I Bambun in Rome and the Montesson svstem has gi\ < n a new direction to the whole 
‘Kindergarten ' idea In //ft ifon/esson Method (trans ^nne E George 191*) Dr 
Montessori has now published a full account of her own pni cipks and experiments 
cxccihnt short accounts ot which were gi\en b\ AfibS Josephine fozicr in the rortmghtly 
Rr'int for 'August igii and McClure s Magazine for Mav 1911 (vet also 4 Montessori 
Mother b\ Mrs Doroth\ Canfield Fisher Fsew \ork loi ), the Board of Education 
in England in October 1912 issued a Special Report on the subject by Mr E C A 
Holmes I rom thL<ie tht mam points of interest are here summansed 

Mana Montessori lb iS/o) came to the study of educational theory after a thorough 
training m practical medicine ‘'he w as the first w oman to w horn (in 1894.) the k ni\ ersi 
ty of Rome ga%e the degree of M D and as assistant doctor in the psychiatry chmc 
at the university she had become specially interested in the question of the treatment of 
the feeble minded At the Pedagogic Congress at Turin in 1808 she gave an address on 
this SI bject whieh led the Italian Minister of Education Signor Barcclh to ask her to 
gi\c a senes of lectures to teachers in Rome the result was the foundation of a new 
school for feeble minded children the Scuola Ortofrenica of which she was made 
directress Her ideas as to the proper way of awakening a defective mteiligence had 
been founded on a study of what Dr Itard physician to the Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb in Pans had attempted early in the iqth century in the case of the much 
discussed wild bov of Ivcyron ’ md particailarh of the later work of Edouard S^gum 
(181 ''-1880) author of the Traitement dcs idiots (1846) who opened in 1830 the first 
school for idiots m France and who m i8,,o made his home in America and there did so 
much for the education ot defective children In carrvmg on S^gum s principles at the 
Seuola Ortofrenica for the two years that she was directress Dr Montessori had such 
remarkable success that it was b< rnc m upon her that something must be wrong with 
the methods of education ordinarily applied to normal children Idiots sent to her from 
the asylums were being taught to read and wnte so that thev passed just as good exami 
nations as pupils of tht same age in the public schools and as she says * while every one 
w IS adminng the progress of my idiots 1 was wondering what could keep the normal 
children on so low a plane ’ The reason in her opinion was clear the children from 
the asylums, under her treatment had been helped m their psychic development while 

^ See E B vtn g^t ft sii’d allied articles enumerated m Index Volume p 894 
hor progress In various national ‘wstems see under country headings in the Local Part of 
the\E\R Book 
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the noniial cldidren taught by ordinan methods, were retarded If the same methods 
were apphed to good material that were successful with bad much better results ought 
to b« attainable, and she determined to investigate the whole subject afresh 

In 1900 she left the Scuola Ortofrenica, and turned her attention definitely away from 
the question of the fetblt minded to that of the normal child mind and its development 
She returned to the I niversitj of Rome as a student of philoisophy and devoted herself 
to eipenraental psychology then m its infancy at the Italian universities at the same 
time making a prolonged and careful study of the actual practice of teaching at the pri 
mary schools The result of several years of child study and practical pedagogy was to 
establish her conviction that the master principle in an\ proper system is self educa 
tion — that the work of mental growth must be done by the child itself according to 
Its ow n direct initiative and inclination not m mechanical obedience to dogmauc dicta 
tion from a teacher, and she set herself to devise new methods for making the child mind 
shape 11 s owm channels instead of the teacher telling the pupil what to do 

After SIX or seven vears of enquiry and study a unique opportunity arose in Rome 
for putting her theones into practice During the building boom at the end of the 
iSSo s a whole new quarter of apartment houses had been run up b\ speculators out 
side the Porta San Lorenzo It was from the first a complete fiasco the houses failing 
altogether to attract the superior class of tenants for which the> were mtended, and the 
district gradually developed mlo the worst of slums the fills being farmed out room by 
room to the poorest families so that at last a serious condition of insanitary over 
crowding had resulted which seriously engaged thi attention of social reformers In 
order to remedy this evil an association was started on philanthropic lines the Inslituto 
Romano di Bene Stabili with "^ignor Ldoardo Talamo as director general It bought 
up a large part of the San Lorenzo quarter and reorganized it m iqo6 m separate and 
convenient working class tenements with proper air spate prizes being instituted for 
the best kept dwellings V novel part of the scheme was the prov ision of infant schools 
(Ciicf del Bambini) for the children of each block the supervision of which was entrusted 
to Dr Montesson the first of these being opened in January i(>0/ 1 bese Houses of 

Childhood for children between 3 and / are themselves a very interesting social 
experiment apart from the new methods of teachmg w hich Dr Montesson introduced 
They provide a creclic and something more taking the children off their mothers hands 
during working hours Each school has a directress living in the block which il serve 
and in. touch with the parents who can at any time come and see how the children are 
getting on and it is thus part of the home life 

The Montesson system of education was first put in practice m these tenement 
schools under teachers following Dr Montesson s methods ^ Its fundamental aim and 
object IS self education by the pupils themselves There are no timetables no set Jes 
sons no classes There are no rewards or punishments of the ordinary kind The 
pleasure of succeeding and getting things right is the onlv incentive Each child 
says Mr Holmes is domg what for the time being pleases him bei>t When he is 
admitted to the school he sees small groups of children playing at various games and 
he joins the group which happens to take his fancy Then and there his education 
begins All kmds of interesting ‘ occupations are gomg on and wherever he goes he 
will get help and guidance from the teachers If he gets tired of play mg at this thing 
he goes off and play s at that But he is never idle for whatever he does interests him 
The children are provided with light and comfortable chairs which are easily moved 
about There are also ru^^i, laid on the floor for them to sit kneel or recline upon, should 
they prefer those attitudes Low and hght tables are provided in abundance but there 
15 also plenty of open floor space and many of the occupations ’ are carried on on the 
floor An extensive vanety of apparatus, elaborately devised by Dr Montesson is 
provided for the educational games by which the children are stimulated to acquire 
knowledge, and this didactic material ’ constitutes a dzstmcti ve part of the originality 
of the system which can only he roughly indicated in a verbal description 
^ At the end of 1912 they w?ere no longer under her direct supervision 
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The first stage js to de^elop the senses of touch, sight and bearing, this is done both 
by games of various sorts and by gmdmg the attention systematically to the association 
of things, names and ideas When a child washes its hands for instance, it is given first 
cold and then hot water and led to observe and understand the difference, the distinc 
tion of rough and smooth is emphasized by the provision of different qualities of cards 
for fingering and sorting In each case the teacher gets the child to know the word 
hot cold, rough ‘ smooth and thus the knowledge of language is extended 
in all directions ( high, ' low thick thin round oval ” etc ) before any 
question of writing or reading arises Ideas of form and colour are given precision bv 
games with blocks cylinders etc of varying sizes to be fitted into frames or with shades 
of sdk to be arranged to match touch is practiced by pla> mg the games blindfold 
hearing by plavmg in the dark and b> games with stones of different weights to be 
rattled and arranged in size according to the sound and so forth Skill and neatness m 
the use of the fingers and movement of iimbh are stimulated partly by the mobility of 
the light furniture which the children learn to re arrange for their own comfort and 
partly bv games at tying and untying hooks and eyes dressing and undressmg waiting 
on one another at table w ashing up and so on 411 such occupations are preliminary 
to writing and reading but lead naturally up to both 

Writing comes essentially before reading on the Montesson system m any proper 
sense of reading Emery paper letters gummed on cards are provided, with which 
the child IS familiarised by games of hide and seek etc so that without any acliv e 
teaching of the alphabet he not only knows them by sight and bv name but alsobv 
feeling He learns how to imitate them partly by a touch game of passing the fingers 
over the paper letter thus making the ai tual motion of writing and partly by playing 
at pencilling and colouring with spccialh devised cards on which an outline is given 
The child thus learns to write before he know s that writing is w hat he is learning the 
sounds and the shapes of the letters bemg known it is a natural transition to biuid up 
the letter^ and their sounds into words On this point Mr Holmes says The u»uaj 
interval between the first preparation for and the accomplishment of writing is about 
a month and a half in the case of children of four vears of age When the period of 
preparation is over the average child finds that he can write any imple word using ink 
almost from the begmnmg After three months most of the children write a good hand 
and those who have been writing for six months are as a rule quite on a par with children 
of the third elementary class in the public schools t e schools for older children 

The next thing is for the child to ‘ read — not merely to retranslate into sound a 
word he has translated into symbol which goes with the acquisition of ‘ writing but 
to extract a previously unknown idea from written or printed symbols of the same sort 
not put together by himstif Ill's found how ever — atanyr^temsoedsyandphonetical 
ly spelt a language as Italian — that after what has gone before this is very quickly 
learnt Numbers of words already well known to the children art written on cards 
and vanoub games arc played in identifying them with their objects and from smgle 
words the ihildren pass to phrases and sentences the teacher writing on the black 
board for instance questions or ordi rs which form part of a game The success of this 
method by ail accounts is extraordinary Miss Tozier gives an example of one boy of 
only 33 who without realising that he has yet done anything more than play could 
read and write both m English and Italian This was a child of Dr Montesson s 
American friend the Marchesa Ranien di SorbeUo whose case may perhaps be thought 
exceptional, but Mr Holmes appears to be satisfied that on the Alontessqn system there 
is nothing more extraordinary and no more strain involved in such young children 
learning to read and write than m their having learnt to walk and talk Anthmetic is 
similarly introduced to the children s minds by the employment of counting games in 
which an apparatus of striped poles counters etc is used 

The detailed application of the Montesson system has not gone so far beyond the 
infantile curriculum, though Mr Holmes insists that the principle is applicable to 
children of all ages, and will bear its best fruits m the higher classes and Dr Montesson 
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herself has recently started a d&ss for older children Her energici. have naturally been 
devoted in the main to establishing her fundamental principle and recruiting teachers 
to carry out her ideas in that part of the educational sphere where their success has al 
ready been so remarkable In the light of what has been proved with children from 3 to 
7 she claims that the old time teacher who wore herself out m maintaining the dis 
cipiine of inrimobiht> and who wasted her breath in loud and continual discoursie 
must pa^ away For this teacher we have substituted the didactic material which 
contains within itself the control of errors and which makes auto education possible to 
each child The teacher has thus become a director of the spontaneous work, of the 
children She is now a passive force a siieni presence What this change means is 
indicated as follows by Mr Holmes The function of discipline in a school of the 
conventional type is to shut down and sit upon the safety valve of naughtiness 
which the children s spKWitaneous energies when wantonly repressed instinctively try 
to use In a school in which the energies of the children are constantly and happil> 
employed that safety valve has never to be used and the need for repressive discipline 
ceases to be felt In a MonteMon school each child is given the maximum of freedom 
that IS compatible with his not hurting or incommoding others and so long as he is 
busily and suitabl> emploi td he is not likely to hurt or incommode others or make 
himself a nuisance to the school as a whole The first impulse of the ordinary 

teacher is to tell a child how to do something which he has never attempted before The 
second is to rush to the child s aid when having been allowed to try his hand at some 
thing new he is confronted by some difficuUv and is m doubt as to his next step The 
third IS to correct his mistakes for him instead of leaving him to correct them by him 
self The Montessori teacher must keep all these impulses under complete control 
\V hen a child m a Alontesson school is going to make his hrst attempt at a given prob 
lem he is left to his own devices 

The Montesson system is undoubtedly a distinct step forward on Froebehan lines 
in the histor> of educational method Dr Montesson in Mr Holmes’s words h is 
rediscovered ' Froebel s master principle and bv giving practical effect in a highly 
ongmal wav to some of the most solid conclusions of modem experimental psvchoIog> 
she has shown that properly handled the normal child will respond to an impulse to 
wards growth from wiihm with a readiness commonly unsuspected What has still 
to he discovered is to what extent the Montesson system requires exception il cap icitv 
m the teacher and how far the teaching profession is capable of supplying for being 
content to supply) the “ passive force and silent presence which the s>stem postu 
lates It IS worth noting that Mr Holmes who inspected five schools where the Mon 
lesson system was supposed to be employed found that m one of them the work was 
anything but satisfactory ** the Diret trice had got hold of some details of Or Montes 
son s method mthout having any sympathy with or understanding of her principle and 
the results were so comically bad that a frank abandonment of the whole system w is 
obyiously the only remedy for the more glaring defects of the school Lnfortunately 
the suggested new type of teacher does not os > et grow on every bush 

According to Mr Holmes a Montesson infant school is somewhat costlv both to 
build and to run Instead of 0 square feet per child at least i ought to be lUowcd if 
the children are to have the freedom of movement which the system demands for the 
amount of floor space ought to be as Urge as the space which covered with chairs and 
tables The apparatus is costly and demands much storage room, and the cupboards 
should be so arranged that the children can have easy access to them Ihe staff ought 
to be large and a majority thoroughly trained A teacher of great ability and wide ex 
penence tells me that under the Montesson system no teacher can do justice to more 
than about 20 children He adds however that compensation would he thinks be 
found in the schools for older children if the sj^tem were also introduced there ‘ my 
experience has convinced me that where children are trained to educate themselves the 
number of duldien per teacher may be steadily increased as we ascend the school 

(Hugh Chisholm) 
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The Care of the Mentally Deficient 

One of the most pressing needs m social and educational reform in all countries that 
are organised on modern lines is the proper separation of the ‘ mentallv deficient ' from 
those v»ho are normal on the one hand and those who are alread> provided for as ' luna 
ticb on the other and the taking of consistent steps bj the state for their treatment, 
both in their own interests and m those of Society An important step forward was 
taken b> the Go\ernment in England in 1Q12 bv the introduction of the Mental Defi 
ciencA Bill which though not passed that >e4r owing to parliamentary time not per 
mitting wras sufiiacntly discussed to become to some extent a model for future legisla 
tion and Its mam provisions arc therefore worth noting It was the result of the report 
( \ug iQoS) of a Royal Commis«iion which had ‘ut from 1004 and its need in ont 
countrv alone maj be gauged from the fact that according to this report there were m 
England and Wales 14Q 62S mentally defective persons in addition to certified lunatics 
and that nearly half of them were m an unprovided condition and a standing menace to 
public safety The mischief done bv leav mg this class of people at liberty to propagate 
has reiened general recognition and it is well known that the absence of anv proper 
supervision results in some of the worst sorts of crime To put them in pnson after the 
offences are committed is to shut the stable door when the horse has been stolen more 
over prison is not the right place for defectives Neither however is a lunatic asylum 
the right place for people who are not actually insane while it is quite untitting to mix 
them with the sane people in workhouses under the poor law special homes are re 
quired for what is a special class and it was the object of the ( overnment to organise 
such mstitulions compulsion being put on local authorities for this purpose 

The bill was introduced by the Home Secretary on May 16 igi and its second 
reading was earned on July iq bv a large majontv It was then referred to a standing 
committee and subjected to much valuable criticism but on ^ov ember 21st Mr M 
Xenni had to announce that time would not suffice to p^ss it before the end of the ses 
sion It was agreed howev er to finish the discussion on the more important clauses so 
that a new bill might be introduced in loij 

As introduced the hiU consisted of 66 clauses in 4 Parts It set up a new Commis 
Sion is a central authority under the Home Office Commissioners for the care of the 
mentaliv dtfeetiic not exceeding 6 one to be a woman they were to be independent 
of the Commissioners m Lunaev and have nothing to do with the insane or idiots who 
were under the Lunacy Commissioners thotigh a possible future amalgamation w is 
contemplated Ihcv were to hive general control over the arrangements midt for 
defectives supeni uig the local authorities providing and inspecting institutions 
ind administering Parlianicntirv grants bubjeet to them there were to be local 
authorities m the shape oi lomroiltu -sof the county md coun > borough councils who 
should deal dircctlv with ill defectives within their districts in earning out the pro 
visions of the \.ct but their expenditure was to be met by government grants to the 
extent of a half to two thirds Machinery was provided for having the feeble minded 
medically rcrtilied before a judicial authority and among other prov isions clause 40 
made it a criminal misdemeanour to marrv w ith a congenitally defective person 

The bill did not mtertere with the leeble minded who were properly cared for in their 
own homes its operation was confined to those defectives who are described m clause 16 

(a) who are found wandering about ncg)et+ed or cruelly treated 

(bl who art ihargecl with the tommissiun of am crime or are undergoing impnsonmenl 
or penal servitude or detenuon in a place of detention or a reformatory or industrial school 
or an inebriate reformilorv 

fc) who ire habitiiil drunkards within the meaning of the Inebnate Acts 1879-1900 

(d) m whose cast being children di'^ehargcd on attaining the age of 16 lor a special sc hool 
or class established under the elementary Lducation Act 1899 notice has been given 
by the local education duthontv a i he rt in liter mentioned 

(e) m whose case it i<i de ir ible in the interests of the community that thev be deprived 
of the opportunity «f procreating ihildren 

J) in whose case such other circumstances exist as may be specified m any order made 
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b> the Secretary of State as beir^ circumbtances which make it desirable that they should 
be subject to be dealt with under this Act 

The following were to be deemed ‘ defectives within the meaning of the \ct (as 
originally introduced) 

(a) Idiots » e persons so deepl> defective in mind from birth or from an earlj age as to 
be unable to guard themselves against common physical dangers 

tb) Imbeciles xt persons who are capable of guarding themselves against common 
phv bical Rogers but who are mca^ble of earning their own living by reason of mental defect 
evisttng from birth or from an early age 

(c) Feebleminded persons 1 1 persons who may be capable of earning their own living 
under favourable circumstances but are incapable through mental defkt existing from 
birth or from an early age — 

(i) of competing on equal terms with their normal fellows or 

(t») of managing themselves and their affair^ with ordinarv prudence 

(d) Moral imbeciles te persons who from an early age display some mental defect 
coupled with vicious or criminal propensities on which punishment has little or no deterrent 
effect 

(e) Mentally infirm persons i e persons who through mental infirmitv arising from age 
or the decay of their faculties are incapable of managing themselves or ibeir affairs 

In Committee however some of these definitions were altered after discussion and 
the following were the revised definitions under the headings b and c 

Imbeciles — Persons m whose case there exists from birth or from an earlv age mental 
defectiveness not amounting to idiocy yet so pronounced that they are incapable of manag 
ing themselves or their affairs or in the case of children of being taught to do so 

Feeble tmnded —Persons in whose case there exists from birth or from an early age mental 
defectiveness not amounting to imbecility yet so pronounced that they require care super 
vision and control for their protection or for the protection of others or in the case of 
children of receiving proper benefit from the instruction in ordinary schools 

In the case of (d) ‘ moral imbecdes the word permanent was introduced before 
mental defect It was agreed to omit class ie) i c mentally infirm altogether 
the case of senile decay appearing to be one whith was not ejusdem gmeris 

The Only opposition to the bill of any momenLcame from a section of I ibcrals led 
by Mr \\ edgwood who denounced it as an in\ asion of individual liberty ind as giving 
a dangerous power to so-called medical sptcialis s or cranks on eugenics to shut up 
people whom they arbitrarily considered to be wanting It was objected also that 
It would be to the interest of all connected with the new institutions which would bt run 
for profit to keep them full But it appears unlikely that the safeguards provided under 
a system of government inspection would not be ample to prevent misuse of the new 
powers provided for benefiting both the defectives and the community and the an 
nouncement that the bill was to be dropped even temporarily created widespread 
disappointment (Hugh Chisholm ) 

The Blind* 

The last census figures for the blind m several important countries including the 
United Kingdom France Germany Ausina Hungary Russia Italy Spam Canada and 
the United States (where the census was found to be inaccurate) were not available up 
to the end of igi and the follow mg statistics are the latest then procurable 


Country 

Census 

\ear 

No of 
Blind 

1 Country 

Census 

\car 

No of 
Blind 

Belgium 1 

Bulgaria 

Chile 

Denmark 

Eg^ 

tOnc eye only) 

1910 

1905 

1907 

1911 
1907 i 

3223 

5 3^9 

2 6oi 

148 280 
363 702 

' Holland 

Indian Empire 

Norway 

Prussia 

(European) Russia 
South Africa 

1909 
191 1 

1910 1 

1910 1 
1897 i 

191 1 

' TfW> 

2 710 
443 653 

2 097 

20953 

247 900 
6550 

Finland 

German Empire 

1900 

1910 

Sn 9S2 

3 2^9 
45 «>o 
fajHirox ) 

New Zealand 

United States 

1911 

1910 

yS»4*3 

482 

61 soo 
(approx ) 
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Belgium — 8 schools 6 workshops Most of the blind work in their families Educa 
tion IS not compulsory but facilities are gi\cn b\ the go\ernment to send children to m 
stitutions The state and provinces pay 600 francs a year for any child between 6 and 18 
so sent The law of 1891 regulates the manner of payment and the freedom of parents in 
choosing an institution , , r- . , 

Denmark — 2 schools 4 workshops Education is not compulsory 1 he schoolt, are 
supported by the state the workshops by private associations On leaving school at 18 
or .0 pupils are apprenticed to a seeing master for 3 years the institution paying 300 kronen 
and young musicians are given further training for 3 or 4 years they are furnished with tools 
or musical instruments and looked after by different societies Since 1901 to counteract 
ophthalmia neonatorum midwives are ordered to use the Crede method and blindness from 
this cause has decreased , , ^ . . , , 

France — ^30 schools 1 1 workshops One school is national and five departmental the 
rest pm ate receiving pupils with bursaries from departments and communes The In 
stitution Nationalc des Jeunes \veugles give assistance in obtaimi^ 'Situations and so 
does the Association Valentin Haiiv of Pans The law of 1909 provided compulsory 
assistance up to 16 and two new laws are being proposed Ophthalmia neon decreasing 
in many mairies notices are distributed pointing out its danger and the need of immediate 
treatment 

Noruav — 2 schools Education is compulsory and schools receive state aid There 
is a Union for assisting the blind Mid wives are instructed to treat antiseptically for 
ophtk neon 

'iioeden —6 schools 4 workshops By act of 1896 education is compulsory up to 14 
1 our schools are state supported On leaving school pupils receive grant of tools and the 
state gie es 25 000 kronen to an Association for \fter care Ophth neon is decreasing the 
Lrede method is prescribed bv law m maternity hospitals and is m general use 

erland — 3 schools 7 workshops ■Ml institutions are pmate except the school at 
Zurich Special \ssociations have been created m cantons which have no schiols or work 
shops Ihe new Civil Code presi nbe that all abnormal person if teachable shall receive 
instru tion but all cantons are not vet able to carry out this provasion Each canton has 
special legislation covering ophth neon InVaud where the strictest measures have been 
taken for over 40 years it has almost disappeared 

Ausi ta Hungary — 17 schools 2 workshops m ^ustna 6 school 4 workshops in Hun 
garv Also ii Homes parth workshops Instruction is compulsory between 6 and 14 
The Austrian Ministry of Instruction provides annually 17 000 crowns for the blind and 
the Imperial Royal Institute n has its own funds under state administration Four 
schoils are supported by Austrian provinces and one bv city of Vienna while others receive 
small grant In Hungary 2 schools are partly state supported and the Society for the 
Relief of the Blind in Budapest receives 8000 crowns from the city Ophtk neon is a 
notifiable diseise and pamphlets about it are largely circulated 

Oerman Empire — According to Tasekenbuch fur Bltnderlehrer jpj2 there arc 33 institu 
li< ns providing mat ruction for 2 persons In Saxonv it may be noticed the school m 
Dresden has been moved to Altendort a suburb of Chemnitz where a colony of 300 blind 
and 500 feeble minded are housed m 40 associated buildings This combination of the 
blind and the feeble minded is much to be deplored 

Rusiia — 32 schools 7 workshops The schools are supported to the extent of 5 per 
cent by the state and 25 per cent by municipal grants besides invested funds 

F^ipt — 4 school hdptd bv State and municipal funds A Societv for After care has 
been formed at Cairo Ophthalmologic hospitals have been created fixed and ambulatorv 

t mhd Kingdom — A new impetus has been given to the education of the bhnd m 
the United kingdom bv Triennial Conferences of all those vvho are interested m their 
welfare and the founding of The College of Teachers of the Blind in 1908 

Previous to 1902 conferences had been convened at irregular intervals but m that 
> ear the Gardner Trust arranged for one to be held m London and since that date im 
portanl gathenngs have taken place m Edinburgh Manchester and Exeter An im 
portant result of the Edinburgh Conference was the appointment of a National Em 
ployment Committee to discuss means of providing more work for those who had re 
ceived manual training It is estimated the workshops m the United Kingdom supply 
places for about 3 2io> and there are large numbers who would gladly work if more 
accommodation were provided The National Employment Committee drafted a bill 
which if pa^ed will make it the duty of borough and county councils to provide ade 
quate and suitable purovision for the technical training and employment of needy blind 
persons over sixteen years of age who are capable of receiving instruction 

The College of Teachers was founded in 1908, to raise the statu» of teachers of the 
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bhnd and give them an opportunit> of submitting their qualifications to the judgment 
of an accredited body for the purpose of exainination The College is recognised by the 
Board of Education and certificates are issued to successful candidates Each year the 
executive committee choos>e a board of examiners from those who art recognised ex 
perts in teaching the blind The College of Teachers has raised its standard of examina 
tion each > ear and soon the children in all schools for the blind will receiv e an education 
equal or superior to that given to normal pupils in eleracntarj schools 

The progress in musical education is shown by the increasing number of students who 
take advanced musical examinations Since 1909 two have received the Degree of Bachelor 
of Music at Dutl am and five have tlken the first musical cvammation preparatorj to this 
degree S-ven have rcicived their di^omas as heUows» and fourteen as Abbociateb of the 
Roval CoUege of Organists Seven nave passed the licentiate examination of the Roj.al 
^Cddcm> ol Music m pianoforte plaving 

At notalile change in recent >ear& has been the separation of the children of school age 
from the adults emploved in workshops on the same premises In several instances this 
his meant the removal of the school from its contracted cit> quarters where there were no 
playgrounds to large open sites in the coimtrv The School for the Indigent Blind 
established in Southwark in 1799 has bc'cn removed to fine new buitrjmgs with ample grounds 
at Leatherbtad while the workshops for adults remained m London The Llcmentarv 
Department of the Bristol Schojl of Industr> was removed to new premises, at West 
bun on Trim in 1911 In Minehester and Birmingham it was found more convement to 
remove the adult inmates to the country and remodel the existing premises for the Element 
arv Department 

The counties of Norfolk Suffolk and Cambridge opened a new School for the Bhnd 
and Deaf Mutes at Gorleston in 1912 

The Kindergarten Branch of the Birmingham Institution at Harbor ne and the Stafford 
shire Council School at Stoke on Trent h ive erected shelters for open air elasst 

On account of the Eraplo3ers Liabiht} Act it 1 unde irabJc that anv child who is to be 
regarded a weak sighted rather than as blind should lx. educated in a blind school It is 
also a waste of time lor such e hildren l j learn to read and write b> the Braille s\ ti m There 
lore the London Countv Council have established exi?enmental t lasses lor children suffer 
ing from high mjopia the teaching being earned on jomil> by tht staff of the elementary 
schools and a spetial teacher In the special class the re idmg vvnting and inthmeiK are 
taught 1^ means of large character^ written on a blackboard which runs round the class 
rtM>m The ltd of each desk forms a smaller blackboard on which the children write their 
exercises holding the efuilk alarm length tor oral teaching thev }om with the normal 
children in the elementary schools their manual training is given partly bv ths special 
teacher and partly in the centres for cooking carixntcnng etc of the i ouncil SchoeK 
In the scheme of work provided m these experimental classes all work likelv tj be detri 
mental to the eye is ehmuiatcd 

There aix at present 39 school /or bhnd children m England and W al s eer ihcd hv the 
Board of Education with accommodation for 2 3S0 the total number of day schools on the 
register for the year ending July 31 1911 was 550 

The British and Furtign Blind Association Ins done new and valuable work since Mr 
Henry Stainsby was app< mted Secretary ( eneral m 1908 M btainsby was connected 
with the Birmingham in&tttutton (or the Phnd (or tears as Secretary ind Ceneril 
Manager He brought to the work m London a comprehen ive knowledge of the needs of 
the blind an indefatigable zeal ind great organising md business c tpibiiitu lit has 
introduced many immovements in the method of printing books which have largely in 
creased the output Formerly at h page was damped before printing and the drying pnxtss 
was eembtrsome and lengthy The btwks arc now printed on spteialh mult pifxr whuh 
vjitens as it comes in contact with the ekctncalK heated plates and qutrklv hardens as it 
leaves them When the first copy of the English Bible was pnnted in Braille (39 largt ftx Is 
cap volumes) every dot of the 6 000000 fetters wtas punched bv hand on metal plates but 
the’sc plates are now poduted by stereotyp machines Tht pnnttne presses art driven by 
an electric motor ana the t nibossed plates open and close automatiralK to recent thi pamr 
By the new method 6tioo pages can be embossed per hour as against 320 by the old 

Mr H M Taylor MA h RS Fdlow of Trinity College Cambridge a member of 
the Executive Committee has established a fund for the production of w lentifie books 
each book is profusely illustrated by dugrams prepared under Mr Tavlor s supervision 
The cost of a set of plates for one Ixjok averages /30 which shows the great expense im urred 
ift {M-oduang books tor the spex^ial needs of the blind Tht recent publications include works 
on Agronomy Botany ( eoli^ Physiology Psychology Chemistry 1 lec tneitv Magnet 
ism Heat Mochawts, and Aeoustus The As^iatiun lasues four tmb isscd Magdjones 
(Progress a Literary Journal a Musical Magazine and Comrades for the Juvcnikh) the 
booi» pamphlets raaga/ines and pqurs published m 1911 amounted to 150189 

in this connection must be mentioned the great increase in the areulation of books by 
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the Incorporated National Lending Library It now comprises between 15000 and 
16 000 volumes of general Literature m Braille and Moon and over 3 000 pieces of music 
There is an Ksperanto Section containing 221 \oIumes as well as books in foreign lan^ages 
About 1 300 volumes are added annually most of them transcribed by some goo voluntary 
writers During the last three years there has been a 20 per cent increase ol individual 
subscriptions and periodical consignments of books are sent to 34 Public Libraries and to 
48 Institutions The postage on embossed books has been reduced in the United Kingdom 
and the Postmaster General has promised to bnng the matter of international reduction 
before the next conference of Postal Authorities at Madrid 

Between 1906 and 1908 seven Unions were forced of the existing Institutions Societies 
and Agencies for the Blind in England and Wales The Unions undertake to promote the 
general welfare of the blind to enlist fresh s\ mpathy on their behalf and to befriend them m 
every possible way so that no blind person shall be h ft uncared for An important feature 
of their work has been the increased attention given to the prevention of blindness 

Ophthalmia neonatorum has been added to the list of notifiable diseases and notifica 
tion has been made compulsory in 29 metropolitan boroughs gq other boroughs and 125 
rural and urban, distncts — a total of 213 representing a population of 11469652 It 
IS hoped that this notification will soon be compulsory throughout the United Kingdom 
In 1908 Dr Walker of Liverpool instituted the plan o{ it once removing the infant whose 
eyes were affected and the mother to a hospital In 2^ years time out of 434 cases of 
ophthalmia neonatorum that were treated only seven b^ame blind In the potteries 
district of Staffordshire as soon as notice is given a nurse is appointed to visit the infant 
in the home During nine months experience out of 75 cases only 2 per cent became blind 
If like results follow in all thi boroughs where notification is compulsory the number 
of blind children in the United Kingdom will rapidly decrease 

United St<j.tes — In Amenca liberal provision has been made for many years for the 
elementary and secondary training of every blind child including schools for the 
coloured there art 45 and m some large cities the public schools have departments for 
blind children The efforts of the newlv appointed state commissions have been 
chiefly directed to registering the adult blmd and a* far as possible providing employ 
ment for them An attiv e propaganda for the prey ention of blmdness has been started 
In December iqio a National Association for the Conservation of Evesight was founded 
Its aims are (i) the prevention of infantile blindness (2) the prevention of blindness from 
industrial and other acudi nts, and from disease, (3) the conservation of vision through 
improved hy giene during school life and m industrial occupations The presence at the 
hrst Conference of leading ophlhilmologists physicians social workers statisticians 
representatives of civic and labour organisations illuminating engineers and representa 
lives of Institutions and Societies for the Blmd give proof of its wide practical useful 
ness Ihe Russeli Sage Foundation has made an appropnation for this tield ot work 
and appointed an able secretary to organise committees throughout the United Stales 
In many public schools labels are posted m all text books giving directions for the care 
of the eves in reading The Massachusetts legislature has passed a bill empowering the 
State Board of Health to m\e<^tigate industrial eve diseises and to enforce the use of 
safety devices It will not be long before other state legislatures do likewise 

The hrge city schools are removing to the country The Pennsylvania School 
opened in Philadelphia in 1833 has new buildings at Overbrook and its grounds com 
pnse 21 acres The Perkins Institution at Boston famous lor the long conemuance of 
Dr S G Howe as its Director has erected new buildings co’^tmg 3 i 019 00a in a 
suburb of Boston where 37 acres bordering on the Charles River were purchased The 
Maryland School has been moved Dom Baltimore to a site m the country covering 92 
itres A new feature is the opening of homes for blind babies in Massachusetts New 
Jersey New \ork and Arizona 

Canada — In Canada there are 3 schools and a new one for the Protestant blind of the 
province of Quebec was opcnixl in 1912 The building and grounds have cost 1 100 000 
and the monev has been raised mainly by the efforts of Mr Philip Layton a graduate of 
the Royd Normal College for the Blind Upper Norwood England (F J Campbell) 

The Devf and Dxjmb^ 

The British Registrar Ceneral stated in October 1912 that the tabulation of statistics 
relating to deaf and dumb persons, as returned at the 1911 census, would not be complet 
i bee £ B vii 880 et seg 
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ed for some considerable time It is therefore impossible to make any comparative 
statement as to the mcrease ox decrease in the numbers of deaf people in the United 
Kingdom since iqoi But even if these figures were available they might prove of 
little value as the wording of the census question relating to deafness vanes each decade 
and in the last form was couched m language which will probably render it \ alueless 
The mformation asked at the 1911 census was If an\ person included in this 
schedule is tolalh deaf or deaf and dumb state the mfirmitj opposite the person s 
name and the age at which he or she became afflicted ” h.ow total deafness whether 
acquired or congenital is comparatively rare, and even among the so called deaf and 
dumb ’ It is generally recognised that there are from 15 per cent to 2:, per cent with a 
useful amount of hearing The returns can only be misleading unless indeed a 
supplementary enquiry be held such as that conducted by the United States Census 
Bureau in iqo6 m which a special schedule was sent to the 29 544 persons returned as 
dtaf in the first enqmn and further partKulars in the form of rtpbes to specific 
queries asked for Mr B St John Ackers member of the Royal Commission on the 
^ucation of the blind and deaf and Chairman of the International Statistics Committee 
(on the Deaf) has pointed ouU that Statistics to have their full value should not only 
be- full accurate and reliable but should be on the same plan in ail countries This 
should appl> both to census and school staii‘itics \\ ith this end m view a Form of 

I iquirj has been compiled for adoption m all countries represented on the Internal ion 
al Committee and was issued at the end of iqi to ah the School 'Medic i 2 Otticcrs m 
Great Britain In this w a\ it is hoped that better mformation may be secured 

Tht Report of the Chief Medical Ofticer to the Board of Lduration m biigUnd for 1910- 

I I gives the following figures number of children examined m 23 edut ational areas 8^4 
picrcentage with light defect in hearing 2 ^ marked defect i 3 number of school m tne 
land and \\alcs for thi deaf 48 with atcommod ition for 4 183 children ancl average attend 
ance 3 *>14 In Scotland there were I2 schools with acrommod ition for i 014 children 
and 714 pupiK m Ireland 4 schools with accommodation for 380 and 5-25 pupiU 

From an inquiry into the training of 947 deaf children in si\ t>pHdl schoi lb the report 
find that 70 per cent are taught bj the oral method 10 per cent b\ mixed or cumbmed 
svbums 10 per cent bv pure mamu! alphabet and 10 per cent bv manual alfjhabii and 
gesture The report states that about 80 jier cent of the deaf children arc normal mentalK 
and a comparison of the figures of the various schools and instituiions shows tbit about 
two thirds are being educated in residential schools chiefly man iged b% private committees 
and one third are being educat d in dav schools managed tntjrtl> bv the local authorities 

The most recent American return (The Volta RevteiC Feb I9i'>j give tht f llowing 
figures number of schools for the deaf 148 total pupils 12 588 number taught peevh 
9 302 <73 9 per centt taught whollv or i hiefly bv the Oral method 8 119 1(45 per unt) 
taught by the Avuncular method 158 ti 25 per cent) 

In the opinion of the Chief Medical Officer m England the degree of knowledge 
skill and tact possessed and exercised by the teacher arc factors which do mors, lo make 
or mar success m the case of the deaf than m the case of ordinary children and teachers 
of the deaf appear to have recognised the supreme importance of ptnodicallv reviewing 
the methods and plans for araeJioratmg the lot of the deaf chiUl I he biennial eon 
ferencesof the National \ssociation of Teachers of the Dtaf have focussed tht attention 
of teachers and workers on behalf of the deaf on the necessity for advance m certain 
directions The International Conference held in Edinburgh in igo/ was attended b> 
representatives from the British Colonies and all countries where education of the dtaf 
IS properly organised and at this gathenng a full review was made of the methods 
adopted for dealing with the education of the deaf In 191 1 a very important conference 
was held at Manchester under the presidency of Lord Sheffield when re^lutions wen 
adopted (a) in favour of provision for the higher education of the deaf (b) the tram 
mg of teachers for the deaf (c) the compulsory education of the deaf in Ireland (d) the 
modification of the questions concerning deafness in the next census schedule (e) m 
creased government grants to schools for the deaf if) the segreg ition of the feeble 
minded deaf and (g) the earlier compulsory education of deaf children 

An entirely new feature m the edueation of the deaf during the past three years has 

^ Report the Manchester Conference on the Education of the Deaf 191 1 
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been the establishment of classes for hard of hearing children at Glasgow Bristol 
Tottenham and London The children admitted to these schools are too deaf to be 
dealt with even if placed m the iront row of an ordinary class yet they possess too much 
hearing and speech to warrant their inclusion m a class with the ordinar> deaf child 
Thev are therefore placed in these special classes or schools and taught on Oral ” 
hncs utilising what residual hearing power they possess and at the same time supple 
menting it b> lip reading ’ \s statistics m connection wnth all phases of deafness 
become more complete there will be a great extension in the provision for the education 
of this class of child, and this ma> lead to a more complete s> stem of classification of 
children who are ‘ educationally deaf i e too deaf to be taught with hearing 
chddren 

This question of classification received a great impetus from the discussion of the 
Danish s>stem at the International Conference m igoj, and it is to some such modifica 
lion of English methods that those interested m the education of the deaf look for a 
cessation of the war of s> stems Steps in this direction have been made b> the segrega 
tion of all backward and physicallv and mentall> deaf children from the L C C SL,hools 
for the Deaf to the residential school at Homerton (London) and also b> the establish 
ment of Cl>ne House School for the backward deaf of the Manchester Institution 
\t Homerton the combination of other defects such as total or partial blmdness with 
deafness presents unique conditions for the study of ps> chological problems in conjunc 
tion with phvsiological abnormalities 

In February iqii Mr Macleod "Vearslej aunst to the London County Counal 
w rote a senes of articles m the Lancet dealing with the conditions of the education 
of the deaf m Lon Ion and in making suggestions for clas'^iheation tor education on a 
phv siologieal basis he stronglv supported the feeling among teachers of the deaf m favour 
of Earlier edueation and recommended that Kindergarten Schools should be estab- 
lished to which (leaf children from the age of three years upwards could be sent and that 
by means of plav prattle about games tovs and similar matters of infantile interest 
the hereditarv tendciuv to speech should be retained and the habit of speech should be 
developed and utilised from these early years onwards \ reference to these articles in 
iht FducilKUial Supplement of the London Times (\pnl October icjii) led to a 
long correspondence in the. course of which the whole question of systems was again 
discussed by the Rev Arnold Payne, Dr Kerr Love and others 

In r reat Britain the Elementarv Fduration Blind and Deaf Children) \ct i8q 3 makes 
the iduiatiun of the deal cuinpuliory at seven though grants arc paid on their education 
from the igc of five when it is optional f7r ItK-al authorities to send such children to school 
and provision for dealing with them has already been made at Manchester (where an Infant 
School and Home has been opened m connection with the Institution) at Fitzroj Square 
at Mosekv Koad Deif Seheol Birmingham and under the LC C and other developments 
of the same kind irc m eonUmplatun it Doncaster and other places lollowmg on the lines 
of the experimental school at Bo ton Chicago and Philadelphia 

The e tablishment in 1 andon in igii of The ISational Bureau far Promoting the 
C eneral Welfare of the Deaf was a step of the greatest importance The famous Volta 
Bureau esttblishcd m \\ vshington DC by Dr Draham Bell with the money he received 
from the \oita pnze for the invention of the telephone is well known and it is eon 
fidintly cxpcttid that thi Mational Bureau foundfd through the generositv of Mr Leo 
Bonn will do for < reat Bntam even more than its Amenean predecessor hull particulars 
of the 60 schools and institutions for the deaf the 6o or 70 missions to the adult deaf and 
the 15 or 16 large organisations all interested in the advancement of the deaf in various 
ways have been filed at the Bureau and the Council consist of representatives of every 
organisation working on bthalf of this affiie ted class, both in child and adult life The mam 
objects of the Bureau are (il (Centralisation) to get into touch with and promote co opera 
tion between all existing agencies (2) (Information) to collect classify and disseminate 
information (3) (Investigation) tj promote investigation Already statistics and partic 
ulars are being prepared relating to all branches of work among the deaf for publitation m 
a form easily aetessjblc and when public bodies and private individuals realise that com 
plcte and accurate inform ttion on all matters connected with the deaf mav be obtained 
through the Bureau it will Ixrcome a clearing house lor this branch of effort 

In I letter sent out to institutions and schools for the deaf m Great Bntam Dr J Kerr 
Love \ural Surgeon to the t lasgow Infirmary states By a curious eoincideiiee the writer 
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has been asked bv the two great bureaus which exist for promoting the welfare of the deaf 
the American Volta Bureau and the English National Bureau to take up the question of 
the prevention of deafnet,s The requests came within a few weeks of each other, and were 
entirely unconnected Only one conclusion can be drawn from this coincidence i e that 
the time is for the con<yderation of this large and important subject In response to 
this request Dr Kerr Lo\e has given a senes of lectures in London on the subject of the 
prevention of deafness and the same subject has been dealt with in two articles bv Mr 
Macleod Yearsley in the Lancet Quiy 20 and 27 1912) (F G Barnes ) 

RELIGION 

CHtTRCff or England and Anglican Communion 
B eJsft C/iurch Commission — The Royal Commission appointed in 1906 to inquire 
into the ongin, nature amount and application of the temporalities endowments and 
other properties of the Church of England m \\ ales and Monmouthshire and into the 
proMSion made and work done by the churches of all denominations in and 

Monmouthshire for the spiritual welfare of the people and the extent to which the 
people avail ihemsehcs of such provision did not report until December igio It 
then presented majority and minority reports The former was signed by seven of the 
nine Commissioners five of whom gave a qualified adhesion to some of the opinions of 
their colleagues The Commission received a mass of evidence is to the finances and 
the numerical following of the Church as compared with the Nonconformist bodies 
The statistics presented on behalf of the Church showed that the actual number of 
communions made at Easter rose from i >4 000 in 1001-06 to 144 000 in ipoS-oo and 
that the total number of persons upon all the W elsh communicant rolls w as m the latter 
year iq^ 000 These returns were based upon lists for each parish with the name and 
address of each communicant The Nonconformist lists of full members give the 
Congregationahsts i ^ 000 the Calvimstic Methodists i/oooo the Baptists 14^000 
the ^Vesieyaas 40000 and the smaller Protestant denominations 10 000 among them 
Other figures prepared on behalf of the Church showed that in every diocese in Wales 
there had for many years past been a constant and substantial increase in infant bip 
tisms confirmations and Sunday school scholars and that in most cases the numbers 
had grown in a larger proportion than the population the inference being that the 
Church was expanding bv conversions from Nonconformity In the diocese of Bangor 
where the population decreased the Church communicants increased The Commis 
Sion found that the Church in Wales provided r ^46 churches and mission rooms, with 
seating accommodation for 438 917 The officiating cltrgv numbered i :597— 06S in 
cumbents, jhi curates and 68 others There were J93 English services i 103 Welsh 
services and 22S bilingual services e\ery Sunday Jhe seating accommodation pro 
vided by the Church in Wales was 228 per cent of the population a fraction above the 
percentage for England and Wales together I he accommodation m the Nontonform 
isl places of worship provided for more than doublet he toUl of Nonconformist adherents 
the chapel budding debt of the Calvimstic Methodists amounted m 1006 to £668 000 
and of the Congregationahsts to £318 000 On the other hand the Church accommoda 
tion failed to keep pace with the increase of the population Between 2831 and 1906 
the population increased 91 per cent but Church sittings by only / 1 per cent Resident 
clergy, however grew by iii per cent and regular Sunday services by 176 per cent 
Much controversy arose as to the accuracy of the figures presented on the one side or 
the other but m the end it appeared to be clear that the Church of England w as numeri 
cally the largest single religious body in Walca The Commission found the total gross 
endowments of benefices in W ales m igo6 to be £242 669 (A ParJiamentarv Return is 
sued in November 1912 showed it to be then £2^ o ?7 ) 01 sum £135 980 is income 
of endowments believed to have been in existence in 1703 £37,344 »s income derived 
from Queen Anne s Bounty £49 669 is income denv ed from the Euchanslical Com 
misstoners, £1^672 comes from private gifts since 1703 In 1905-06 voluntary con 
tnbutions were £48,972 towards clerical siijiends £62 62 for church expenses or church 
mamtenanct £68, & $3 for church budding and bunal grounds 
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Welsh Disestablishment —Without waiting tor this report the Government m 1Q09 
brought m a bill for the dise'^tablishment and disendow ment of the church in the four 
VV elsh dioceses and the county of Monmouth generally similar in its proi isions to the 
bill of 1805 but Withdrew it after the first reading The date after which private 
benefactions were to be exempt from the operation of the measure was fixed at 1662 in 
stead of 1-03 as in the former bills It was argued on the side of the Church that the 
bill would take away eighteen and sixpence m the pound of the endowments These 
funds were to be used for the provision of hbranes technical institutes' public halls 
hospitals dispensaries convalescent homes etc , for which no provision is made from 
public funds In April rgi a fresh disc tablishment and di endowment bill was mtro 
duced which admitteiUv took away thirteen and fourpence in the pound of the endow 
menis Under this measure the vtsted interests of incumbents were preserved for 
their lives instead of during their tenure of otliee and the Lcelesiastical Commissioners 
and Queen Anne s Bounty were empowered to continue paving to the Welsh Church 
Iheir exi-^ting allowances of £6S 600 a >ear which the biU of ipoo forbade them to do 
A representative body was to be formed to receive and administer the whole of the 
propvrt> left to the church 1 he parliamentarv procei dings m connection with the bill 
irt dc dt with elsewhere (Part II Lnited Kxncdovi Hist ^ rv ) 

Pri\ey hook Kt ision —The Roval Letters of Business first issued m ipo6 and since 
rtncwid to the two Convocations emoining them to consider the desirahilPj and the 
form and contents of a new rubnc regulating the vesture ot the ministers of the Church 
at the times of their ministrations and also of anv modification of the existing law relat 
mg to the conduct of divme service and to the ornaments and fittings of churches ' 
were still under consideration at the end of 101 The proceedings under these injunc 
tions ire neeessanly slow an 1 cvimpiieated Each of the tour Houses of Convocation 
has ippomtcd a committee to draw up proposals each of which has to be debated 
in public session the two pnm ites h iv e moreov i r undertaken that the proposals finally 
accepted liv the Convocations ot the Ckrgv shall be submitted m the end to the Repre 
sentative Church Council which consi is of the four Houses of Convocation and the 
two Houses ol Laymen Thus six bodies tour of them with powers of legislation depend 
ent upon Parliament iry sanction and two whieh have no power to do anv thing but 
debate have to aiccpt cverv proposed emendation of the Praver book Wanj ol these 
emendations are merelv verbal otliers ruse questions the most sharply controverted 
between sections of opinion in the Church The recommendations reached bj the 
Convocations can therefore be regarded onh as prov isional since alterations supported 
b> the whole body of the Church must necessanl> be regarded b> Parliament with far 
gre iter respect than those upon w hirh there is aeu e controv i rsv The sharpest of these 
controversies has raged round the Athanasian Creed of winch a new translation pre 
pared at the request of the Arehbi hop ol C ant< rbury was published m igoo In the 
same vear Canterburv Lower House resolved that the Creed should be retained in the 
I ra>Er book without the existing rubric and that provision should be made for its use 
without the warning clause^ \ork Lower House decided that no change ought to be 
made in the use of the Q ticunqia I nil \ ork i pper House on the other hand favours 
the retention of the Creed in the Praver book but desires that it should no longer be 
recited in public worship ami that if its public use be continued it should be obhgatorj 
onlv on Trinity Sunday The question ot vestments has caused an almost equally 
definite division of opinion In 1900 the \ork Lpper House recommended that the 
bishop should have power under safeguards and in panshes where it was thought 
desirable to saiKtion the use of ilternatnc v estments m the Holv Communion provaded 
that ihev should all be white and in IQ12 the House voted equally tor and against this 
irrangcment the \rehbishop of ork refraining from giving a casting vote in favour on 
the ground that the final step had not been retched The Committee of \ork Lower 
House has also reported m favour of alternative vestments but without limitation of 
colour V ork Copper House has dended m favour of i book supplementarv to the Prasmr 
book containing alternative lessons and psalms forms of prajer and thanksgivings for 
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special occasions and alternative and additional forms of service the Communion Office 
to remain untouched Lpon another much controverted question the Communion of 
the Sick, Canterbury Loxier House decided that it should be lawful for the pnest to set 
aqiart at the public Communion a suffiaency of the consecrated elements for the com 
munion on the same day of such sick persons as may not desire a separate celebration 
Canterbury Lower House decided in iqii that while it is undesirable to alter the 
Ornaments Rubnc provision ought to be made for a diversity of use as regards the 
wearing of vestments at the Holy Communion In November 19 1. the Lower House 
of both Conv ocations refused to modify the question put to deacons at their ordma 
tion Do you unfeignedly believe all the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments^ la one or other of the four Houses of Convocation numerous minor 
amendments m the Prayer book have been approved Many of them have been hotly 
contested both of the extreme wungs in the Church being opposed to revision either 
entirelv or save within very narrow limits The High Church party has issued a Dec 
laration setting out an irreducible minimum of demands which comprise the pres 
ervation of the Ornaments Rubnc and the -\thanasian Creed, and the Rubnc requiring 
that no person shall be admitted to communion w ho is unconfirmed or is not desirous 
of being contirmed Other demands are the restoration of the unbroken Canon the 
provision of a form for the anointing of the sick the sanctioning of continuous reserva 
tion and direct prayer for the dead The \rclibishop of Canterbury has appointed a 
committee of liturgical experts to advise on proposed alterations in the Prayer book 
Canterbury Lower House m approved the retintionof the existing course of the 
Psalter but later asked the Primate to procure an authoritativ e rev ision of the Ps iltcr 
for use m Church In Canada a Committee of General Synod has been appointed to 
consider Praver book adaptation and enrichment m South Afnca various expen 
mental modihcations of the Prayer book are in use the Churches of China and Japan 
are also contemplating revision 

The Scottish Revmon — Meanwhile the Church in Scotland has actually revised its 
Praver book In igto the Episcopal Svnod prepared a revised Scottish ( ommunion 
Otiice and m the same vear the Consult ati c Council on Church Legislation prepared 
a schedule of pcmussible additions to and deviations from the Book of Common 
Pray er After extensiv e discussion the new and rev ised forms w ere tinallv sanctioned 
and came into operation in a permissive form in iqi 2 In the Communion Office accord 
mg to both the English and the Scottish rite either of w hich mav be used in Scotland 
the Commandments may be omitted and replaced by Our Lord s brief Summary of tht 
Law The Collects for the king may also be omitted When there are many com 
municants the words of administration may be said once the first half of the words only 
being recited to «ich person New Proper Prefaces have been provided for festival 
which hitherto lacked them and for marriages and funerals Proper Lessons are 
prescribed for the Evensong of lestivals and other special occasions Considerable 
freedom is accorded m the use of the Psalter and there is now power with the bishop s 
consent to omit the Litany altogether on the three great festivals Ihe concluding 
portions may be omitted at other times but on the other hand new suffrages have been 
added for the King s forces for Missions and for Parliament A variety of additional 
prayers for special needs have been added together with commemorations of the dead 
In the Mamage Service the exhortation has been altered and abbreviated and there art 
alternative Lessons in the Bunal Service A committee has been appointed to consider 
the propnety of a thorough revision of the Psalter and Lectionarv 

Reform of Church Finance — The chaotic condition of the finances of the Church of 
England the overlapping and waste of effort resulting from innumerable more or lesv 
isidated endeavoura to aca>mphsh a given end the existence of manv Societies with 
aims and policies of their own led m 1909 to the appointment of the \rchbishops 
Committee on Church Imance After more than two years inquiry and deliberation 
this Committee reported in iqu The key note of the report is the recommendation 
that the diocese and not the parish should be the unit of Church life and that respon 
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sibiht\ for the work of the Church should be brought home to everv member Among 
many instances of o\ erlappmg and lack of organisation mentioned by the Committee 
perhaps the most striking is the fact that there are over eighty separate societies seeking 
to provide for the needs of poor clergy They insist that the underpayment of the 
clergy and the lack of provision for their superannuation discourages recruits for Holy 
Orders and that the laity have withheld support from Church funds on account of the 
lack of business like administration They turther point out the singular circumstance 
that since the Church of England has no corporate existence it is unable to hold prop 
erty there may be and are innumerable parochial and diocesan funds and a vast num 
ber of voluntary societies all of which have a legal existence whereas the Church itself 
qui Church has none The Committee recommended that there should be an Inror 
po rated Board of finance m everj diocese elected b> and affiliated to the Diocesan 
( onference with a permanent secretariat This Board is to arrange a system for the 
assessment of every pansh according to its means and population in such a way that 
ever> individual is brought under contribution There would be a Central Incorporated 
Board of Finance attached to which would be a Central Building Loan Fund on the 
lines of the Funds already existing m two or three dioceses a Council of Maintenance of 
the Clergy a Central Pensions Council and a C entral Advisory Council of Traimng for 
the Ministrv (the last named was established b> both Convocations in November 1012) 
These general provisions include arrangements for recruiting and training ordination 
candidates who are unable in whole or m part to provide the cost of their own education, 
for maintaining the mmistry by the tndowunent and augmentation of benences etc for 
the provision of clergy pensions of not less than £100 ptr annum especially for those 
invalided after twenty vears workm Great Britain for providing for the widows and 
children of the clergy and making grants to clergv in difficulties through misfortune 
for the erection of new churches and other parochial buddings and the repair of those 
alreadv existing These recommendations have been discussed by the Representative 
Church Council the Houses of Laymen the Diocesan Conferences and other dehbera 
live assemblies and have on the whole been received favourdbI> the least popular 
provision is that for the assessment of parishes In many Dioceses preliminary and in 
some extensive, steps have been taken towards carrying out the proposals 

Increase of the Lpisropate — During the last four vears the movement for the division 
of unwieldy dioceses has acquired increased momentum It is proposed to divide the 
Diocese of Oxford into three portions roughly co extensiv e with the three counties — 
Oxford Berkshire and Buckinghamshire — of which it mainly consists, with new see 
towns at Reading for Berkshire and at \ylesbur\ for Buckinghamshire Steps are be 
ing t iktn to secure an endow ment for a Diocese of Coventry taken out of the straggling 
See of Worcester which has already been reheved of Birmingham and its immediate 
district It IS hoped to create a third new Midland diocese with its seat at Stoke on- 
Trent or Stafford for the relief of Lichfield with an ultimate further division of that 
diocese by the erection of Shropshire into a See of Shrewsbury Further North prepara 
tions for separating Sheffield and its district from \ ork are well adv anced The division 
of the Diocese of Winchester rendered exceptionally difficult by the impossibility of a 
bishop with a reduced income living at I arnham Castle is under consideration The 
rearrangement of the East \nglian sees under which Suffolk will be taken from Norwich 
and Essex from St Albans is almost readv to take effect These plans are however 
hampered by the failure of Parliament to pass the Bishopncs Bill a measure enabling 
new dioceses to be created by Order m Council without the necessity for an application 
to legislation in each case Meanwhile the increasing necessity for episcopal supervision 
IS being clumsily and inadequately met by the creation of additional suffragan bish 
oprics which are now almost as numerous as substantive dioceses Thus the three 
dioceses of which Greater London consists— London, St Albans and Southwark — have 
among them eight suffragans Between iqog and 1Q12 live suffragan bishopncs were 
created Lewes (Chichester) Stafford (Lichfield) Taunton (Bath & ^ ells) WiUesden 
(London) and UhaUe> (Manchester) 
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The Church tn the Empire and Abroad — During the last four years there has been 
great activity m the Church of Canada in consequence of the enormous induv of English 
wttiers, esi>ecially into the North West Provinces The first service of the English 
Church m what is now the Dominion was held at Annapohs Ro>al in 1710 and the 
bicentenary was marked by the opening of a new Cathedral at Halifax No\ a Scotia 
To meet the strain ot a rapidlv growing population unable to provide for its own spiritual 
needs the Archbishops W estern Canada Fund was established m 10 lo for the provision 
of men and mone> to meet these needs and the Rev W G Boyd one of the chaplains 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury went out at once with five clergy and four laymen and 
others have foUov^ed On the whole, however the response both m men and money 
has been disappointing In loi 2 a Mission of Help was sent to the Province of Rupert s 
Land In ion British Columbia was erected into a Province and in October 1012 it 
was decided that instead of one Province for the whole of Canada east of Manitoba a 
new Ecclesiastical Province 0/ Ontano should be formed to include the Dioceses of 
Ottawa Algoma Huron Niagara Ontano and Toronto There are consequent Iv now 
four Canadian Pro\ inces In Australia the serious Question of the Nexus arose m 
iqt2 Distinguished counsel have stated their opinion that the Church in Australia is 
an int^al part of the Church of and in England and that it is bound by the judgments 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council A powerful movement in the direction 
of independence has been set on foot but considerable opposition has been manifested 
to any disturbance of the status quo A more local yet important disturbance 
of harmony was caused by a question of vestments at Svdney m iqio The 
only churches in thit city in which vestments were used were St Janies s and 
Christ Church and the incumbencies of both fell vacant within a few months of each 
other The Archbishop of Sydney refused to institute anv clergyman who declined to 
give an undertaking not to use or allow to be used the chasuble or other vestment in 
any church under his charge until in the judgment of the Archbishop of Sydney for the 
time being they have become legal In each case this requirement caused a long del ly 
in making an appointment and the inadent produced a serious div ision of opinion in the 
Diocesc The first portion of Bnsbane Cathedral which when completed will hate cost 
some / 00000 was consecrated in loio A Mission of Help was sent from England to 
New Zealand m it)ii In India the most important subject which has engiged the at 
lention of the Church is theposition of the Eurasians whose education has been greatly 
neglected Roman Catholic and Nonconformist schools have prov ided lor large num 
bers of what is now called the Domiciled I ngUsh Community and it is thought desirable 
that this leakage should be reduced Accordingly sptuil funds are bung rustd tor 
improving and strengthening the Anglican schools in the great centres of population 
In consequence of the intended removal of the capital to Delhi the Prov mtial Synod of 
Calcutta has prepared a memorandum suggesting the formation of two new Arehbish 
opncb — one of Madras to include the Sees of Madras Tmncvelly 1 ray encore and 
Colombo and another of Delhi to include Delhi Lahore Lucknow Bombay and Nag 
pur In 1012 a native pnesl was for the first time ruscd to the I piscopate the Rev 
V S Azanah being appointed assistant bishop of Madras In South Africa a new 
Diocese of George taken out of the Sees of Capetown and Grahamstown was created m 
toil and in j 91 2 the Diocese of Kimberley and Kuruman taken out of the Diocesc of 
Bloemfontein was formed m 1912 Khartum Cathedral was consecrated In loog the 
Missionary Church in China constituted itself under the title of The Holy Catholic 
Church of China and m 1912 the Church m Japan took a similar step 

Miscellaneous Events — During the period under review two important events one 
A&ectmg the discipline and the other the doctnne of the Church of England ha\ e 
occurred The first turned upon the interpretation of the Deceased Wife s Sister Mar 
nage Act of 1907 led to the suits of Bantsterv Thompson The pUinliff marritd 
his sistcr-m law in Canada where he had no domialc under the Colonial Act before 
the passing of the English Act and was refused communion by hi$ viear the defendant 
The Court of Arch^ found m 1908 that the passing of the Act of 1907 validated the 
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marnage as a civil contract and that therefore the parties could not be repelled as 
notonous e\il livers to use the language of the Rubnc Tvhich the defendant held to 
justify his refusal The High Court b> a majority upheld this, decision which was 
endorsed bv the Court of Appeal and confirmed by the House of Lords in June 191 
In igii the Re\ J M Thompson Fellow Tutor and Dean of Divinity of Magdalen 
College Oxford published tAe \en Testamtnt which produced an animated 

Controversy In the result the Bishop of Winchester as \ isitor of the College withdrew 
Mr Thompson s licence as Dean of Divinity on the ground that the book demed the 
articles of the Creed affirming the Incarnation and the Resurrection In ion the 
Church of England took part in the undenominational orld Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgh The Standing Committee of the SPG decided m 1908 not to be ofiiudUy 
represented at the Conference but reversed its attitude in loio In reply to a remon 
St ranee from a large number of the members the Committee affirmed its determination 
to uphold in all parts of the mission held the principles order disaphne doctrine 
and sacraments of the Church In 1008 the Rt Rev A H Mathew was consecrated 
by the Old Catholic Church of Holland as Bishop for the Old Catholics m England and 
at fii^t much sympathy was expressed among those members of the Church of England 
vvho had long been anxious tor an Anglican Old Catholw entenk but when Dr Mathew 
a vear or two Utcr declared against the validity of English Orders the budding under 
standing died a sudden and v lolent death T he movement for mter-communion with 
the Swedish Church had a happier issue In igii a committee appointed m accordance 
with the desire of the Lambeth Conference ot lOoS reported that the Chureh of Sweden 
v\a> a true Lpi^copal church and recommended the admission of its members to com 
rnumon at English altars The Chureh Congress kept its Jubilee in 1910 at Cambridge 
the pi ice of its birth One of the most important results of the Lambeth Conference of 
looS has been an increised interest in the spread and efficiency of Sunday Schools, and 
(he Bishop of London in iqii established a Sunda> School Counal and appointfd a 
Dirtctor of Sunda> Schools When this example has been generally followed it is 
re isonably bi hevid that the Sunday Schools of the Church which in many places are 
eondutUd upon old fashioned and meffictne lines will become valuable aids to the 
spread ot Churchmanship The dissatisfaction of the unbeneficed clergy with their 
Status generally md especialh with their exclusion from representation in or the right 
to vote for the Convocations has led to an organised attempt to obtain these things and 
(o make curates diocesan rather than parochial officers During the past four y ears the 
magnificent undertaking of budding a cathedral at Liverpool — only the second Anglican 
cathedral erected in England since the Retormation the first being Truro — has made 
substantial progress The lady chapel was consecrated in 1910 and other large por 
tions of the work are in hand Winchester Cathedral which in 1906 was found to be in 
imminent danger owing to the msecunty of its foundations has been completely under 
pinned and, in effect floated upon a bed of concrete at a cost of 000 The work 
was completed and Thanksgiving services held in igi'^ The important church of 
Selby Ibbey which was almost compRtdy burned in 1906 has been rebuilt and was re 
opened m looq additions have since been made which have practically restored it to 
Its pristine condition J Pekoe rel Brodhurst ) 


The Roman Cvtholic Church 1910-1912 


jpio — The death of Ring Edward \II in igio revived and m an acute form the 
old controversy m England about the Royal Declaration, with its antiquated terms of 
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vituperation against Roman Cathohe beliefs At first it seemed that 
the Roman Catholic demand for remedial legislation would have to be met 
by the same pica which bad proved fatal to the hopes of Cardinal Vaughan 


m 1901 At that time Lord Chancellor Halsbury in reply to a question 
put to him by the Catholic Peers explained that only Parhament could modify the 
Declaration and that the making of the Declaration was a condition precedent to legis- 
lation The Bii! of Rights requured that the Declaration should be made either at the 
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Coronation or “ on the first da> of the meeting of the first Parliament nett after his or 
her coming to the Crow n ’ In this reply it was assumed that the Parliament which 
met on February i4 * 9 °^ firs! Parliament m the reign of King Edward In 

iQio a different view prevailed It was successfully contended that the last Parliament 
elected under King Edward and sitting at the time of his death continued to be a 
Parhament of the old reign and therefore was not the first Parliament ne^t after ” 
the accession of George V There was therefore plenty of time to amend or to abolish 
the Declaration On their side the Roman Catholic bod\ did all they could to facih 
tate legishtion b\ making it dear they had no wish m any wav to weaken the existing 
securities for the Protestant succession All the> asked was that the fundamental doc 
tnnes of their faith should no longer be selected for special repudiation b\ th« sovereign 
In these circumstances Mr Asquith had no difficulty in inducing the House of Commons 
to substitute a new formula bv which the king simply declared him!>elf a faithtul Prot 
e tant prLpared to uphold the Protestant succession A bill gn mg effect to this change 
was passed on August 3 1010 

In September igio for the first time the International Euchanstic Congress was 
held in the \ew World As the most Catholic citv in the British Empire Montreal 
made great efforts to welcome the Papal Delegate Cardinal \mcent 
\ anutelh The national provincial and municipal authorities all worked 
together for the success of the greatest Roman Catholic demonstration ever 
held in Canada or indeed m the American hemisphere The culminating scent was 
the mass said bv the Cardinal Legate m the open air at an altar built on the slopes of 
’tfount Ro\a) The next dava vast procession headed b> the Cardinal Legate earn mg 
the sacred host passed through the streets of the festooned nty to the same spot 
It IS estimated (hat 50000 people including the Canadian Prime Minister and other 
members of the Government and representatives of every phase of the public life m 
Canada walked m the procession three and a half miles to the mountain side where a 
crowd of 00000 men and women were waiting the Benediction of the blcased sacra 
ment The success of the Congress from the Roman Catholic standpoint is suffiaently 
attested b\ the emotional declaration of the Archbishop of Montnal Monseigoeur 
Bruchesi at its close lo roe it seems like a dream for the like of that demonstration 
ending lo-night was never seen berort and probablv never will be seen again m this or 
in an> other country Cnfortunatelv some of the speeches and serraoua were ot a 
rather flambovant nature so that a good deal of anti Catholic feeling was aroused 

On August 8 1 010 an important decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacra 
xnenls was issued in Rome fixing the age at which children are to nuike their first 


communion A child must l>egin to go to conies ion and communion 
when It begiiw to use its reason that is about its seventh > tar or liter 
or even sooner The decree goes on to prescribe frequent communion for 
children in these words Those who have charge of children must lakt the 
utmcHt ca e that after their first communion the said children should approach the holy 
table verv often and if it lx possible even daily 

The soUmn consecration of Westminster Cathedral in London took place on Tuesday 
June 2$ 1910 At the beginning of the year the debt on the Cathedral had Ixen £) *40 
and this had to be paid off betore the building could be consee rated \ 
Sfieeial appeal was made to the Roman Catholic public iiid before the end 
of April it was cleared off 

In Belgium the elections in Ma> 1910 for half the Chamber kept the Catholic party 
IB power Ihey lost one seat at \ivelles, but returned with a majority of six As m 
Belgium there are no such things as by-eletlions, this majority though 
«*•***••• small was sufficient 


la August 1910 Plus X m a letter addre^ed to the archbashops and bishops of 
France condemned the pnnciples which underlay the teaching of the organisation 
known as Le StUon Founded about 1898 by M Marc Sangmer Le SUlon represented 
a ikmocratic movement at once social political and religious Described as more 
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advanced than Soaalism ” it at once made a strong appeal to the Roman Catholic 
masses, and soon spread over t ranee The Archbishop of Albi, writing m its defence 
claimed that it represented an effort to break down the prejudices which 
separate the majority of Republicans from Cathohasm, to overcome the 
anti clericalism which claims a monopolj of democratic zeal, and to destroy 
the association of ideas which in France seems to identify social progress with irreligion 
But the extreme democratic theories advocated by some of the members of Le Sdlon 
and their indifference to ecclesiastical authonty soon got the organisation into difficul 
ties Cardinal '\ndricu the Archbishop of Boideam: being specially emphatic in his 
warnings It was accused of substituting a vague philanthropy for religion and the 
service of Man for the service of God and teaching that all forms of government should 
be condemned which are not directly dependent upon the people Pius X called upon 
the leaders of the movement to stand aside and to give place to the bishops Its> mem 
bers were invited to group themselves in diocesan associations 'For the moment 
these diocesan group w ill be independent of each other and to mark clearly their break 
With the errors of the past thtv mil take the name of Cathohi. and each of their 

members will add the word Caiholtc to his title of Sillomst ’ The founder of Le Sillon 
a few davh later announced his withdrawal from the direction of the movement 

igii — At the beginning of igii the Sacred College of Cardinals had onl> forty-six 
members and the work which devolved upon the Cardinals hving Curia had become 
\erv hea\> Seventeen new cardinals were created at a consistor> held 
in Rome in October had been generally anticipated in England the 
red hat came back to \\ estminster and on the 27th of November Cardinal 
Bourne became Titular of S Pudenziana one of the most venerable of all the sanctuaries 


of Rome Theother new cardinals were Archbishop Farlev of New York and \rchbish 
op O Connell of Boston and Mon&tigneur Falconio Apostohe Delegate at Washington 
who though Italian b\ birth is a naturalised 4mencan citizen \rchbishop Cos y Macheo 
of \ ailadolid \rchbishop \mette of Pans Archbishop Dubillard of Chambery Bishop 
Cabneres of Montpellier and Father Billot the Jesuit Professor of Dogma at the Gre 
gonan Umversitv in Rome Archbishop Nagl of \ lenna and Archbishop Bauer of Olmutz 
Holland received a representative after a long interv al in the person of Father Van Ros 
sum the diplomatic service of the Hol\ See supplied two names to the list — those of 
Monseigneur \ ico the nuncio at Madrid and Monseigneur Gramto di Belmonte 
formerly nunao m \ lenna and more recently the envoy of the Pope to the Coronation 
of King George V finally three members of the Roman Cuna Monseigneur Bisleti 
for many >cars Maestro di Camera and Majordomo Mon-^igneur Lugan one of the 
assessors of the Hol> Office and Monseigneur Pompili sec etar> ot the Congregation 
of the C ounal Before the consistory the proportion of Italian to non Italian cardinab 
was 28 to 18 after it the proportion became 33 to 30 

The consistory was made memorable in the history of the Church by reason of the 
oath taken by each of the new cardinals pledging himself to disregard the right of veto 
over the election of the Poj>e claimed by the Catholic Powers and commonly believed 
to have been successfully used b v Austria to exclude Cardinal RampoJIa from the Papacy 
The oath repudiated in emphatic terms the interference of lay Powem 

In October ion two new ect lesiastical prov mv.es were created by the Holy See in 
Great Britain those of Liverpool and Birmingham Something of the sort had long 
been expected The province of Westminster under an archbishop with 
** fifteen suffragans was an anomaly m the Church Under the new arrange 
ment the dioceses of Northampton Nottingham Portsmouth and South 
wark are grouped with Westminster with Liverpool go Hexham and Newcastle Leeds 
Middlesbrough and Salford as suffragan sees while with Birmingham are associated 
the sees of Clifton Menevia Newport Plymouth and Shrewsbury At the same time 
the Holy See was careful in several ways to safeguard the position of pre eminence which 
had so long belonged to the see of "Westminster Its archlashop is the permanent 
president at aB meetings of the whole hierarchy and it rests with him to summon such 
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meetings He takes precedence of the other archbishops and is entitled to the use 
of the pallium and the throne, and to have the archiepiscopaJ cross carried before 
him m all parts of England and Wales Pinally to the archbishop of Westminster is 
entrusted the duty of representing the wishes of the whole hierarchy whenever it is 
necessary to approach the civil authority To the archbishops of Birmingham and 
Liverpool were given all the rights and privileges ordinarilj belonging to metropohtans 
By a decree of 'Ipril 20 ipn the Portuguese Government declared the separation 
of the Church from the State After conhscatmg ecclesiastical property to an estimated 
value of several millions the Republican Government handed over the 
control of pubbe worship to associations of laymen Priests were declared 
ineligible It was made illegal to read a bishop s pastoral in church or to 
publish it m any way without the previous permission of the Government Processions 
were mterdicted and the clergy lorbidden to wear their cassocks in the streets \ oung 
ecclesiastics before they begin to study theology are required by the new law to attend 
the pubbe l>cees in which the text books and the professors are selected by the 
Government Finally no pnest n> allowed to exercise his functions if he holds a degree 
m any sacred science conferred by a university founded by the Holy See In an Lncj 
chcdl Letter addressed to all the bishops throughout the world m communion with the 
Holy See and dated the 24th of May Pius X protested against this v lolation of the 
Concordat and at the same time congratulated the Portuguese bishops on their faith 
fulness under trial and their constancy under persecution 

In the United States the Golden Jubilee of Cardinal Gibbons priesthood and the 
Silver Jubilee of his episcopate were celebrated in Baltimore m June igii withal 
most national rejoicings Among those present to do honour to the 
C^nuaai occasion were President Taft \ice President Sherman Mr Roosevelt 
W b^a s’ Governor of Mainland the Chief Justice of the United States the 

Bntish Ambassador the Speaker a score of Senators and three times that 
number of Congressmen 

The Sacred Consist orial Congregation at Rome at a general meeting held on 
February 23 igii considered the doubt whether the decree Maxima Cura issued in 
August of the previous year applied to C reit Britain and North Amenea 
answer in both cases was in the affirmative The eiTect of the decree 
oeenfv. to abolish the distinction bet w eta permanent and reniov ible rectors 

No rector of a parish or mission is anv longer hafde to be removed from his 
post ad ntUum episcopt The hands of the bishops however are strengthened m the 
case of those who were formerly known as permanent or missionary rectors The decree 
sets out nine causes which mav justify administrative removal Lach case is to be 
considered by the bishop and two examiners who are to be chosen jointly by the bishop 
and the chapter \n appeal from this disciplinary council hts to a court consisting 
of the ordinary, and two parish priest consultors who must be different from the two 
examiners previously engaged m the case 

In July 1911 a Motu Proprto was issued in Rome limiting the number of the week 
day holidays of obligation throughout the church to eight — Christmas Day the Cir 
cumcision Epiphany Ascension Immaculate Conception Assumption 
Sh Peter and Paul and U 1 SainU 1 ht result as far as F ngJand is con 
cerned is to reduce the number of holidays of obligation by one Ihe 
feast of the Immaculate Conception was never a holiday of obligation in England, 
and the feast of Corpus Chnsti ceases to be one In the same way the feast of St 
Patriidt ceases to be a holiday of obligation in Ireland 

ipl2 — ^In view of the fact that at both the general elections in January rgro and 
December 1910 the members returned to the British House of Commons represented a 
ms^jonty w favour of denominational education (tbelnsh members and the Unionists 
being in agr^ment m this respect) the Catholic body had some reason to expect a 
cessation of Liberal Nonconformist hostility in regard to their schools The old attacks, 
however wwe renewed this year under cover of a bill introduced by Sir George Marks, 
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which sought to suppress denominational schools m single school areas Under the 
bill in those areas the onl> schools to be recognised for maintenance from public funds 
were to be the Council schools in which teachers were to be appointed 
"Wiithout regard to their religion To facilitate the change, denominational 
scbo^ schools were allowed to be taken over m consideration of a capital sum or 
annual rental In that case certain hours might be set aside for the giv 
mg of denominational instruction provided that it was not given b> the teachers of the 
school The bill passed its second reading on the 8th of March and received the support 
of a section of the NationaUst members From the Enghsh Roman Catholics the bill 
met with uncompromising opposition from the outset \t their annual meeting in 
jLow Week the F nglish bishops endorsed a resolution passed a few days before b> the 
Catholic Education Couned in which the bill was condemned as fundamentally 
unjust inasmuch as it seeks to deprive our children m certain districts of the dis 
tmctive education we have proviJed W them it would prevent the establishment ot 
Catholic schools in the so called single school areas with Catholic education where 
thev mav be sufficient numbers to warrant it and it again seems to create a position of 
privilege for Cowper Temple education The resolution ended with a declaration 
that the bill should be strenuously opposed The bill was referred to a standing 
committee but its fate was already scaled When the word Where at the be 
ginning of the first clause had been passed the whole bill was abandoned 

To the state of feeling aroused by the Home Rule controversy specially in the 
North of Ireland must be attnbuted the very unusual attention paid bv the British 
Hoiu public to two Papal documents the Quanta >ii ddi^enka commonlv spoken 

Proprio of as the \fotu Proprio and the \e Temere I he former was in fact a very 

decree harmless document setting at rest a point which had long been m dispute 

among canonists with regard to an old Decree of iSOg bv which Catholics were censured 
who caused clerics to appear before the civil courts praeter canonicas dt^posiiiones The 
pmU in dispute was whether the prohibition applied to the individual plaintiff or to 
the legislative and judicial authorities Owing to a misunderstanding of thi Latin 
text it was announced in some of the Dublin papers that the Pope hid forbidden Cath 
ohes to bring a priest before the civil courts without a canonical dispensation But 
prdttcr tanonuas dispositiones means only contrary to the provisions of canon law 
In other words Catholics are required before bringing a priest into court to comply 
with the rules laid down by canon law It is not necessary here to consider m detail 
what those rules are because the decree of iS6q does not aoply either to the Bntish Isles 
or the United States To put the matter brieflv in the few countries to which the 
decree applies an aggneved Catholic is required before hr ngmg a pnest into a secular 
court to approach the bishop and so try to get the dispute settled amicably If the 
bishop cannot bring about a fn< ndlv settlement he is bound to allow the case to go 
into the civil court But the decree which m igi 2 was forty three years old applies 
onlv to countries in which the privilcgium fort — the ancitnt custom by which the clergy 
were tried in their own courts — still prevails That state of things has not existed m 
the Bntish Islands since the Reformation 

The Ne femere decree on the other hand raised 'wnous issues affecting everv country 
m the world except Germany and certainly was among the causes which contnbuted 
to the defeat ot Sir W ilfnd Lautier s government m Canada at the general 
Tem re election m September igii The object of this decree which came m 

aect^ force throughout the Catholic world on Easter Sunday igoS was to unify 

the canon law relating to marriage Its effect was to simplify and in some 
important way s to make less stringent the legislation of the Council of Trent against 
clandestine marriages Henceforth a marriage which is Catholic or mixed must be 
celebrated in the presence of the parish pnest or the ordinary of the place where the 
ceremony is performed and m the presence of two witnesses This rule has no appb 
cation to marriages contracted by non Catholics between themselves but a Catholic 
must be married in accordance with the Catholic form, whether the other contracting 
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before the governing bodies a scheme by which all but the purely denominational work 
shot^d be taken in common thus giving the members of the professoriate time and 
opportunity for specializing and brmgmg the students of the three churches into closer 
feUowship with earh other Not only so but the Episcopal College when approached 
fully and gladl> entered into the scheme, which was launched m October igi and seems 
full of promise It is possible that the same hne will be followed in England at least 
among the Free Churches before long Already in the theological faculties of Man 
Chester London and Wales there is a certam amount of co-operalion but there are 
isolated colleges of most of the denominations in different parts of the country that 
cannot do the best possible work under present conditions 

There is no sign on the horizon of any nei\ orgamc union of churches m England 
The directions from which such may be expected sooner or later to appear are of course 
the three great Methodist Churches fW eslcyan Primitive and United) on the one hand 
and Baptists and Congregationalists on the other For the present however and prob 
abh for several years to come the aim will be closer federation rather than the merging 
of denominations in larger units Meanwhile there is a great deal of over lapping m 
the smaller towns and m the villages which makes for weakness and is a cause of grave 
anxiety to the leaders of the denominations 

In Scotland friendly consultations have for some lime past taken place between the 
Established Church and the United Fret Church Ihest two communions embrace 
nine tenths if not more of the church members in the northern kingdom and thought 
ful men on both sides hav e long been anxious for closer fellowship in the face of dccreas 
mg rural populations and the increasingly serious problems of the large towns Hold 
mg the same standards of faith and church order these two great wings of Presbyterian 
ism have practically every thing in common except their vaews on the relation between 
Church and Slate It is not easv to see how this gulf will be bridged but it is not so 
wide as that which exists in Fngiand between the Established (Episcopal) Church and 
the Free Churches for there is a large measure of intercommunion regularly practised 
in Scotland W isdom and mutual forbearance may however be able to accomplish an 
understanding which may ultimaUK lead to union Meanwhile it should be noted 
that many leaders m the U nited I ree Church will not readily agree to any st heme w hich 
would ostraase or disparage such comparatively small bcotiish churches as the Baptist, 
Methodist and Congregational 

Rdaiims wth the ingliean Church — It may fairly be said that m spite of the acute 
tension raised here and there by the question of Welsh Disestablishment and the 
celebration of the Ejectment of i66 there is on the whole a growth of sympathetic 
and amicable feeling between the ^glican and the Fret Churches and no small amount 
of co-operation British Nonconformists still believe that they arc entitled to more real 
recognition at state festivals and would value further instances of the fellowship excm 
phJied at the installation of the Pnnee of Wales at Carnarvon in July ipij Pbe few 
cases of intolcraace and bigotry on the part of individual clergy men are more than offset 
bv courtesy and kindhness on the part of others In the academic world churchmen of 
all denominations work together in harmony and full trust on the 1 heological Boards of 
the newer universities and the proposals emanating from Oxford (passed on Dec 3 
igia) Cambridge (passed on Nov 22 iqi 2) and Durham that ihur degrees in di vim ly 
should be no longer restneted to Anglican clergy or laymen have been warmly appreciated 
Ihc placing of a Bunyan memorial wmdow in Westminster Cbbey and its joint dtdua 
tion by the Dean and representatives of the free Churches is one ol the happy signs of 
the time And if Lord Halifax can persuade other High Churchmen to agree with him 
that the word churches may safely be af^Utd to the non conforming communities, 
headway will be made Interchange of pulpits is not yet in sight but there seems a grow 
mg inclination among ^nghcans to regard modern diocesan episcopacy as the heiie esse 
rather than the esse of a church Meanwhile there art abundant opporl unit it's for 
muted service which do not entail the slightest abandonment of conviclion and principle 
on cither side and three lines of approadi arc touched upon in different parts of this 
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article In the mission fieW in theological stiid>, and in social service there is al 
read> manifest a degree of co operation and fclloivship which are of the highest promise 
for the consummation of a umt> that is not to be confounded with unifornuty 

SusUntahon Funds — One of the signs of the times is the attempt made b> the three 
churches of the independent order in England to raise central funds for increasing the 
Stipends of the more poorly paid ministiy Congregationahsts and Baptists are each 
aiming at £ 50 000 for this purpose the former after three >ears have raised £205,000, 
the latter m one >ear £70 000 The Ijnitanans aim at £50 000 of which nearly £40 000 
has been promised The proposals var> but what is intended is roughly speaking that 
e\ erv fuU> recognised minister may receu e not less than £i per annum m town churches 
or £i o m rural districts The Presbyterians of course hav e long had their Susten 
tation Fund and the various Methodist churches where the organisation is akin to the 
Presb> terian order though the terminology is different are able to secure greater 
equaht> of income among their ministers than is possible in commumons where the pas- 
tor is chosen b> tht local church without reference to s> nodal or presbyteral authority 
Some of the much cherished traditional independence^ will perforce di'^appear as these 
augment ition funds come into practice for behind the question of grants-in aid lies 
that of an cffieient mimstrj and no help is likely to be given in the case of men whose 
abiht\ does not commend itself to the central authority however well satisfied the local 
church may be with its choice In this wa> there seems to be the beginning of an 
approximation to the Presbvtenan system of church government Manx Unitarian 
churches still bear the name Presbyterian, and not a few now called Congregational 
used to bear it 

Other Denominational Actiat rs ~~~Tv;o great ecumemcal conferences were held in 
iQii both in America The Baptists met at Philadelphia in June one of the most 
striking features of the gathering was the presence of a group of ministers from Russia 
and South hast Europe where the Baptist cause is making phenomenal headway The 
Methodists of all kin les met m Toronto in October \nother noteworthy Methodist 
c\ ent IS the opening of the new \\ esley an Church House in Westminster (October 191 2) , 
a remarkable addition to ecclesiastical architecture and already taking its place as the 
headquarters and focus of the multiple organisation of the Connection It is an outcome 
of the Million Guinea Fund raised at the beginning of the century and is a monument of 
the unw carving care and ability of Sir Robert Perks 

The Congregationalists and to a less extent the Baptists Presbyterians and Um 
tanans have been celebrating the anni\ersar\ of the “ket of Omformity and the 

consequent ejection of 000 ministers in 1662 Here and there the occasion was used 
somewhat aggressively against the Anglican Church but on the whole attention was 
drawn to the positive lessons of the ejectment, fidehtv to conscience and the dawn of 
the modern idea of a free church in a free state In this connection may be mentioned 
a notible crop of sound historical research m which most of the Free Churches have 
taken part and which contrasts favourably wath the comparatively uninformed produc 
tions of past generations For Elizabethan Puntamsm and Separatism we have the 
work of Mr Champlin Burr age while Rev W Pierce has done much to clear up the 
Marprelate mv story Rev Ives Cater that attaching to Robert Browne and Rev W 
H Burgess has investigated anew the storv of John Smith the Se Baptist \s re 
gards the ijlh century the Rev B Nightingale has pointed the way to a very necessary 
revision of Calamy s story of the ejected ministers and brought to light many facts 
respecting Cumberland and Westmorland and Prot Lyon Turner has made a special 
study of the indulgences granted in 16,2 Mr W C Braithyraite has written a stand 
ard history of early Quakerism m England and Dr Rufus Jones has performed a similar 
service for America Rev H W Clark is engaged on a comprehensive history of 
Nonconformity of which the first volume has appeared 

Siaiisties of Membership — ^The Free Churches m the United Kingdom are not having 
a happy time with their figures and for some vears most of them, especially Bapti^ 
and W esleyan Methodists have had to lament a decline of numerical strength The 
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Welsh Revival of 1904-5 brought into the churches an immense number of ecnuts 
’whose stability has been in mverse ratio to their enthusiasm, and many of them have 
fallen away This accounts for the greater part of the decrease, but there are other 
causes Emigration has something to do with it and aisp the movement from the rural 
to the urban distncts People change their residence more oiten than they did and are 
not alwa>s careful to transfer their church membership Often there is not a church 
of their oivn order m the new locality, and where there is they hesitate to incur the 
response bihties attaching to member^ip The increase of Sunday pleasure and the 
general spint of the age * have also to be taken into account In the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church possibly the regulations concerning attendance at class meeting may 
have alienated a number of adherents The exact dehnition of what should constitute 
membership m the U eslevan Church has been a matter of repeated discussion in district 
synods and m Conference for some years past, and proposals to make the class meeting 
a more elastic exercise that shall be adaptable to different sections of the members have 
found much favour 

The Table of Free Church membership m England and Hales may be found of 
mterest though it mt^t be remembered that such statistics can only be approximate 
The meaning of the term members vanes m the different denominations and it has 
also been impossible to include m it any figures for the many unattached missions and 
evangelistic agencies 

Slaltsiics of the Es^angehcal Free Churches of England and Wales 
iFrom the Free Church \ ear Bx)k 191- > 
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The Salvation Army has some 9 000 haUs « ith ‘seating accommodation for about 500 000 
and employs 16000 officers But they give no returns as to adhtiantb The Unitarians 
have some 375 churches treating 100 000) and about the same number of ministerb with a 
memher-hip o? sav 45 000 and about 40 000 Sunday scholars 

The following figures give some idea of relative strength in Scotland ~ 
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There are also minor Presbyterian churches e g onginal Seceders and Reformed Pres 
bytenans and the Baptist VVeskyan and Primitive Methodist churches are repre'wnit.d 
CBpetaally the larger ernes 

In Ireland the {disestablished) Episcopal Church claims about 600 000 of the population 
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the Presb^lseriaiitT 450*000 the Methodists 65000 Congr^ationaUsts and Baptists are 
very thinly represented 

Wales — In \ieiv of the discussion on Welsh Disestablishment it may be convenient to 
set out the fignres supplied to the recent RoVal Commission on the basis of the tgoi census — 
Communicants of the Anglican Churdi 195 Members of Congregatioriai Churches 
175 147 Members of Cadvimstic Methodist Churches 170 617 Members of Baptist 
C hurches 143 ^5 hlerpbtrs of Wesleyan Churches 40 811 Members of smaller denomina 
tions 19870 Roman Catholics 64800 There are 4865 Free Church ministers I 597 
Anglican clergy 61 1 085 nonconformist Sunday scholars and 168 786 Anglican 

Free Church Commtssten -^In view of the decrease in membership and of other 
problems of related bot more general interest, e g the rdation of the Free Churches to 
the spiritual and other needs of the present day a commission of inquiry has been 
arranged which is representative of et^ry shade of Free Church polity The initial 
step was taken by Rev F B Mej er and his plan of a number of boards each chained 
uvuth some definite task after the fashion of the Edinburgh Missionary Conference of 19 10 
was approved at the annual meeting of the Nation^ Free Church Council at Chelten 
ham in March 1912 These boards have now been constituted and wiU consider such 
questions as (i) the Free Church message (2) the mmistry and its traimng — mcludmg 
lav and feminine agencies (3) the Institutional Church (4) overlapping and co operation 
(s) auxiliary agencies (6) the laws of spmtual revival (7) relationship to other churches 
At the head of the whole investigation is Dr J Scott Lidgett and there is every reason 
to beheve that the enquiry will result in such a body of evidence and opinion that will 
enable the conference and the churches which it represents to amye at a cool and rea 
soned appraisement of the situation and to formulate some definite lines of action The 
task in hand is much more than a question of Why people do not attend church it is 
a consideration of the place and function of the church in modem civilisation 

Public Achiities — The Free Churches are keenly alive to current soaological proh 
lems and every denomination has its Social Service Union or Assoaation These or 
ganisations work largely through study circles in individual church^ and through 
conferences and have produced some pertment literary contributions This is especial 
1 \ tme of the Wesleyan Methodist Union Some of the best known University Settle 
ments m London are directly connected with the Free Churches e g the Ley sian 
Mission and the Bermondsey Settlement (Wesleyan) and Mansfield House m Canning 
Town (Congregational) In Manchester and Bradford too the students of theological 
colleges engage in settlement work and the various Institutional Churches (E B xiv 
650) and Central Missions may also claim to be working along kmdred lines Inaden 
tally this branch of endeavour is proving a remarkable factor in drawing together churches 
separated in creed and polity A very significant gathering of all the Social Service 
t nions was held at Swanwick m June 1912 when representatives of the Free Churches 
met Unitarians Anglicans and Roman Cathohes in mutual confidence and friendship 
The churches have been accused of callousness in standing apart from social questions 
and of futile inexpenence when they have attempted to intervene Continued study 
and conference along the line indicated above should help to remove both the^e re 
proaches while it must always be remembered that the function of the churches is to 
quicken conscience and sy mpathy rather than to frame programmes 

Separate churches have al^o been concerned directly with speciM problems The 
Congregational Union has drawn together in Conference a number of employee and 
employes to discuss the question of labour unrest and the Society of Fne^s has been 
concerned with the problem of religion and business which was raised m a somewhat 
acute form by the connection of some leading members of the Soaety with newspapers 
that publish betting news The Free Churches as a whole h^ve given hearty support to 
all movements for securing a weekly rest-day for all workers and for the ending of the 
rubber atrocities on the Congo and m the Putumayo They have abo done their part 
m the endeavour to suppress the white slave traffic and it was largely due to the efforts 
of the Rev F B Meyer, who enhsted the support of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
other leaders that the proposed pnae-fight between Johnsoo and Wells at Earl s Court, 
London m September 1911 was abandoned 
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iitssioHs —The World Conference on Foreign Missions which met at Edin^ 
bui:gh in June igio {E B xvui, did much to educate and stimulate the Free 

Churches as well as the AngUcaa m this important department of their activities Its 
work IS being made perm^ient by a Contuuuation Committee and by the International 
Revien of Minions a quarterly pereodicaJ of high merit In many churches small 
siud> circles have been establi^ed for the regular and systematic discussion of the 
different missionary fields and problems It cannot however be said that there has been 
any considerable increase m subscriptions fox ioreign evangelistic enterprise, and most 
of the societies have to declare a succession of defials in their budgets They are all 
abve to the importance of the hour m China and in India even m the South Seas where 
with the advent of the trader problems unknown a generation ago are causing some 
perplexity In Africa it 15 difficult to say how far Christianity is holding its own agamst 
Islam South America is another field to which increased attention is being paid and 
there will be not only a Ronjmi Catholic but a Protestant mission to the Indians of the 
Putumayo We may also note the effort of the Vlesieyan Methodist church to raise 
^250000 in celebration of the centenary of its Missionary Society For the rest it is 
pleasant to record the comitj that easts among the different Christian Churches on the 
mission field itself One of the missionary events of 191^ will be the looth anniversary 
of the birth of David Livingstone 

Stmte Pcrsoncl Chunges — The Salvation Army mourns its founder W lUiam Booth 
who died m 1912 and is now under the command of General Bramw ell Booth who 
was appointed to that office bv his father s wilL A good many changes m divisional 
commanderships have followed It is significant that the memorial to the late Gener 
al IS to take the form of an institute or institutes where officers shall be more efficient 
1> trained for public service than hitherto 

The Rev Dr JowUt after fifteen >ears mimstty m Birmingham has become pastor of 
Fifth Avenue Presbytenan Church m New Aork The pulpit of the Metropolitan 
Tabemaile in London on the other hand so long assoaated with the name of C H 
Spurgeon is now filled by an American Dr V C Dixom Another well known Amen 
can preacher Dr Leonard Broughton isat New man Hall s Church ui \\ estnunster Bridge 
Road In the academic world the Ule Dr I airbairn has been succeeded at Mansfield 
College, Oxford, b> Dr B Selbie (igio"^ formerly minister at Cambridge That 
college has also appointed to its chair of New Testament studies Dr James Moffatt 
(ormerly hmted Free Churck minister at Brought y Ferry Dr Campbell 'Morgan of 
Westminster Chapel has combined (1911) with his pastorate the presidency of the 
Countess of Huntingdon s Institution Cheshunt College Cambndge where new 
buddings are being erected 

AUtrd 0 rganisa 4 ums tn ike Untied Kingdom — The Brotherhood movement m some 
known as the P b A continues to attract large numliers of mm on Sunday afternoons for 
bncf and bright sen iccs where- addresses are given on Bible subjects or on thrme*' of currtnt 
interest from the Chnstian point of view Much stress is laid on the obligations of Christian 
CTtizcnship The movement has extended to the mainl ind iff t urope and is having remirk 
able success m Canada Sinular meetings for women are m many churches held on Mon 

evenings The Adult ^hMds a much older institutKm and me m which Friends havi 
D«n particularlv active are rather hampered by the lack of suitable local leaders and cl is 
teachers but exmise a verv potent influence through the men who meet usually on Sundav 
roomings about 9 o clock Sunday Schools have suffered m tht number of scholars mainl> 
through Angtiran aggrcssioif but the quality of the worfc done is rapidfy improvmg as better 
methods of grading and inatructtoo are introduced All the churches arc increasingly alivt, 
to the importance of this branch of their work the difficulty is to get teachers who are as 
irtteflectually' eauippcd for their task as those of the day scoool are Boys Brigades have 
perhaps suffered temporanlv through the Bov Scout movement 

TW Y M C a has been more vigorous of late years and w trying to emulate the suctesg 
of fihe American As«oriatfcm Excellent new premises have been opened in London, and 
the^asiu Leeda Mauchebter and Edinburgh lightning campaign* have been organised 
with Teut sttcceas/mth a view to clearing off uebis m ten or twelve days 

TThe Stndend Ckrtsfsan Moeement k one of the most vital ( hristian agencies in existence 
and affords a happy roeetwHJ ground for the educated youth of all the churches It has 
widcnw! its earlier scope when it Wds chiefly conc^aod with foreign missionary aims and 
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IS now placing alonmde those as of equal prominence the claims <rf s^ial sendee at home 
The Briitsh and Foreign Btble Society and the j?e^t£ioj4s Tract Society are the wilhcg hand 
inaid>^ of all the churches The chief event of moment is the celebration by the former in 
March 1911 of the 300th anniversary of the issue of the English Authonsed Version Wth 
regard to the question of Bible revision a number of Free Church scholars issued a manifesto 
in October IQ12 stating that m their opinion the time was not ripe m view of the work yet 
to be done in getting an ap^oximately true text of the ongmal Hebrew and in utihaing 
recent linguistic discoveries affecting New Testament Greek A number of them also joined 
with representative Anglican scholars in a public protest against the issuing of the revised 
Bible of 18S1-85 without the revisers marginal readings (iC J Geieve ) 

SECTION VI LAW AND JUSTICE 

‘ In the mechanism of modem states ” says Sir Henry Maine “ the capital fact is 
the energy of the legislatures ’ In the British Empire alone there are 60 legislatures 
busy at work m the United States some 50 besides the legislatures of foreign aiuntnes 
— \ustna has at least a dozen Looked at superficially the legislative output of these 
parliaments or legislative councils appears what Cromwell called “ a Godless jumble 
but to the philosophic eye m those multifarious acts and ordinances each several 
communilj is writing its history recordmg its aspirations and ideals so far as they fall 
w ithin the sphere of practical pohtics readjusting its Uf e to the changed and changing 
conditions of its environment and national development There is no more faithful 
reflection of a people s life m its many sided activities than the pages of its statute book 
Surve> mg the held of legislation dunng 1900-1913 in the light of this reflection what 
are the subjects which we find more espeaally occupying the minds of the nations at the 
present moment ^ Pre eminent among them are the status of the worker and the amel 
loration of his condition the care of children — the rising generation as spe^ gentts the 
prev ention as distinguished from the pumshment of enme the health of the community 
in all Its manj aspects the control of the dnnk traffic the protection of public morals 
marriage and divorce the segregation and guardianship of the feeble minded the assimi 
lalion of Lommercial law the encouragement of agnculture, the orgamz ition of trades 
and professions and immigration 

Immigration — To take the last first one of the rights possessed bv the supreme 
power in every state is oa>s Chief Justice Griffith of the Australian Comraonwtalth 
( 1 CM \ Christie) the right to refuse to permit an alien to enter that state and to annex 
what conditions 1 pleases to the permission to enter it and to expel or deport home from 
the state at pleasure This power of self protection a large number erf states have 
been freel> exercising of Hte It is obviousl> in vain a nation doing aU it can to promote 
the physical mental moral and spiritual weltare of its citizens if a stream of undesir- 
ables ’ — the pauper the feeble minded the criminal the diseased the dmnlTen, the 
illiterate— -is constantly flowing into the state to weaken or contaminate it 

United States legislation probably makes the high water mark m this policy It 
prohibits admission of all idiots imbeciles feeble minded persons epileptics, insane 
persons paupers persons hkelv to become a public charge professional beggars persons 
affbeted with tuberculosis or with a loathsome or dangerous contagious disease or any 
persons certified b> the examining surgeon as mentally or phyycally defective if such 
defect IS of a kind to disable them from earning a livelihood as well as polygami'its and 
anarchists The duty is cast on the master of a vessel bnngmg an alien mto the United 
States of furnishing the immigration officer of the port wrth information as to the 
character antecedents and position of the alien By way nf checkmg the white 
<ave ” traffic foreign prostitutes may be deported 

In Australia the determination to keep out the undesirable settler has shown no sign 
of abating British Honduras has been providing for the expulsion of aliens convicted 
of felony or other penal offence The question of immigration and naturalization is still 
being agitated between Japan and the United States 

Concurrently with this policy of keeping qut undesirables there is a strong desire 
among the young countnes — illustrated by the South Australian Act of 1911— to en 
courage immigrants of the right sort 
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improvement an<J enlargement of such dwellings thereon The dwellings are not to 
ejccewl £toQ in capital value and may he let on a weekly tenancy or lease or spld, the 
pm'chase money m that case to be ^rtly eqttai lastalments spread over 25 >ears The 
Act IS administered by a superintendent acting under the authority of the Minister of 
Labour, and for each land district there is established a board of control 

Western Austraha has abo been pacing an Act to enaWe workers of iiimted means 
to provide themselves with homes by state advances 

Closely assoaated with workers dwelling is the town planning movement Narrow 
streets and crooked aHevs are a damnoia haeredUas in Europe from the walled town of the 
Middle Ages with no WKMn to expand The general idea of the movement is to safe 
guard the inhabitants of towns from being pent up in overcrowded sunless and insani 
tary areas and it is significant of the sense of the importance of healthy surroundings 
that the movement has spread with extraordinary rapidity Italy led the wa\_, and 
has been followed by Germany Sw^en, New Zealand the Transvaal the Orange Ru er 
Colonv Southern Nigena and Great Bntain In Germany the Act contemplates the 
remodelling of aties already in existence This is not so with the English Act, except so 
far as it may be said to appl> to areas condemned as unfit for human habitation Anotb 
er characteristic of the English Act is that it provides for compensation being paid to 
any person whose property is mjunously ajffected by a town planning scheme and when 
the scheme enhances the value of pri^rty the local autbontv may recover hall such 
increased value The subject will be found fully discui^sed intv.o articles caninhuted to 
the Journal of Compeer atue l^gtsiahon (Nos xxiv and xxv ) bv Mr R E W iHcocks 
A Town Planning Conference was hdd in October ror r under the auspicts of the Royal 
Institute of Bntibh \rchitectsi and the results are published in a volume of Tran^^actions 
full of valuable information on the subject Bntish Columbia has been enacting sani 
tary regulations for lumber camps mining camps saw miUs railway construction, camps 
and other traces o< labour to prevent nuisances and the outbreak of disease 

Queensland has passed an Act m very stringent terms against adulteration or false 
dtscnptions of food or drugs All packages must be labelled w ith the de-enpt ion w eight 
and contents, of the food and the name and address of the maker All milk sellers must 
have licences, Precautions are taken that only pure beer shall be sold New Brunsw 11 k 
has also legislated against adulteration 

An International Liquor Conference was held at Brussels m ion, to secure united 
action by the Powers as to the supply of dnnk to natives. 1 nfoitunatcly no agreement 
was reached but pending such agreement the British Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has directed that distilJing apfmratus is not to be imported into the West African colonies 
and the zone of prohibition in Nigena has been extended jooo square mile-; Illicit 
stills have been suppress^ m Ceylon The duty on imported spirits h is been raised 
to the very high point of 5s 6d per gaBon in Sierra Leone the Gold Coast and Southt rn 
Nigena Heavy duties have also been imposed in Hong kong and in Malaya 

In all parts of the United States temperance legislation has been making great stridt;> 
Newdoun^and Bntish Columbia Grenada Papua Western \ustrahui British Hon 
duras Basutoland Bntish Guuina Manitoba and the Lnited kingdom al^o, have all 
in different ways been regulating and restncting liquor hcepces 

In England a bill has been introduced backed by several eminent statesmen, to lessen 
dnnking by levelling up the public house to something of the standard of the Continent al 
cafl The idea Is to encourage certain improvements — space, comfort cleanlinesb 
sanitary convemcnces the supply of food provision of chairs and tables m lieu of bars 
together with accommodatum for lawful games papers, music, gardens and any other 
rea^nabfe recreations 

Cana^ has followed up her campaign agamst drugs by a £50 fine on any person who 
makes or deals in drugs—miaining thereby opium cocaine or any salts thercof-^xcept 
for soenhfie or medical purposes Patent medicines have been made the suliject of m 
qmry by a Seket Ju England Queensland has enacted that toys and wall 

V ar/k nnt to be sold containing arsenic lead or antimony 
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In America the states of Mississippi New Jersey V irginia and Ma^achusetts have 
al/ entered upon an anti tuberculosis crusade so i^ve Saskatchewan and Newfound 
Und The provision for sanatoria under the National Insurance Act is part ot a simdai 
movement in the United Kingdom 

The Fugenics Congress m London in 1912— attended by no less than 500 dele^tes — 
was a striking manifestation of the consensus of the nations that the subject Of racerm 
provement needed to be scientificalK treated bv the encouragement of fine farmh^s 
and the ehmmation of the unht The jdeab of (he eugenists ace excellent but the 
matters they touch are still very much in the domain of theory and hardly npe for legK 
lation present as Major Leonard Barwm the President of the Congress said 

the most urgent need is for more knowledge That sums up the situation In the 
United States however a beginning has been made Mamage bv epileptics and feebk 
minded persons has been forbidden in some state and m about one third of the states 
of the Union marriages between first cou=iin«> are also banned \ number of states — ' 
Indiana New York Connectirut Cahfomia Iowa Utah Nevada, New Jersej and 
\V ashmgton — have gone further and passed laws for the sterilization of certain classes 
ot defectives and degenerates, such as habitual criminals confirmed drunkards epilep- 
tics and drug habitues It is only in Indiana and Cabiorma however that the law has 

been activ el> enforced In the former state which led the way in this heroic remed> 

about 125 tompulsorv operations have been performed in two years The operation is 
said to have no effect practically on sex instincts and little on sex habits A different 
method of dealing with the unfit and one less open to controversv is that illustrated in 
the Mental Deficiency Bill which wa» before the British Parliament in 1912 (see under 
Education m Section \ of the \ ear Book) A Defectives Act very similar in its 
provisions has already been passed m New Zealand The decline of the birth rate 
among the classes with whom children should be most abundant the bhghting of the 
harvest of human life is a fitting text for the eugenist full of solemn warmng to society 
But it IS much to be feared that private selfishness w ill thwart his best efforts in the cause 
of race improvement The maternity provisions m the British National Insurance Act 
mav perhaps do something to check what has been called the tragedy of spoiled 
babies Spun has been securing the better protection oi infant life by providing for 
the care of pregnant women nurse agencies and proper milk supply 

The Worker and the State — Undoubtedly the most striking social phenomenon of 
late has been the pervading Labour unrest Underneath all this unrest as the 
Archbishop of \ ork truly said is the movement of a true and nght ambition to better 
the conditions of individual life to secure a fairer distribution ot the proceeds of in 
dustry lo solve this problem ■Vustralia has been trying the compulsory submission of 
industrial disputes to courts of arbitration These courts have to do what is fair and 
reasonable and incidentally to determine what is fair and reasonable in relation 
to a hnng wage The decisions of the courts are discussed m an mt cresting article by 
1 rofessor Harrison Moore in the Journal oj C omparaitve LegislaHon No xxvi It must 
be sufficient here to say that the fair and reasonable m relation to the living wage is 
defined as ‘ the normal needs of the average emplov ee regarded as a human being iivmg 
in a civilised community This definition has been accepted generally m At^traha 
without any serious adverse criticism Ihe living wage is there regarded as sacro 
sanct In England the fixing of a miiumum wage m the coal mdi^try by the Coal 
Mines Act of 1912 makes a precedent which is pretty sure to be followed in <Hher in 
dustnes Saskatchewan has been establishing a Labour Bureau in connection with its 
department of Agriculture This Board has very wide functions — to collect and pub 
lish mformation and statistics relating not only to employment wages and the hours 
of labour m the province buttostnkes co-operative trade umofts labour organisations 
the relations of capital and labour m fact the whole commercial, mdustriaJ and samtary 
conditions surrounding the working man 

The Shops Act of 1912 in the Umted Kingdom, providing that every shop 
save as otherwise provided by this Act, be dosed for the service ofeustomers not hater 
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than one o’dock in the afternoon on one day in every week is a welcome ooon to that 
numerous and haid worked class the shop assistants of the country South Australia 
has been passing* similar Act the tunes feed for closing being one o cbck on S&turday, 
nine o dock on Friday and six on other days In >\estern 'Vustraha V^ednesday has 
been made the early closing day and Saturday the late day Trinidad and Tobago 
have fixed a nine-hours day for shop assistants, with a half holiday once a week. In 
Manitoba ehddreai umiCT twelve are not to be emplo) ed between nine m the evening 
and ax in the morning anyone employing a child under sixteen in any occupation likely 
to be mjunous to life limbs health, education or morals, is hable to a fine of $50 In 
New York no minor under ^teen is allowed to work in any mercantile establishment 
more than fifty four hours a week The IrUernattonal Bulletin oj Labour Legislation 
issued quarto-ly, shows m a striking way how much has been done and is being done to 
protect the worker from injury by ddetenous trades and from excessive hours of 
labour 

By the National Insurance Act some 75 per cent of the adult male population of the 
Bntish Isles and nearly 25 per cent of the women will be insured m a contributory 
scheme against sickness and disablement For the first time m its history the Lmted 
kingdom finds itself organised to face the nsks of disease and misadventure Much 
CTitiasm has of course been directed s^ainst the details of the scheme some of it well 
founded The marvel is that such a \ast and complicated scheme should have been 
launched and should have started working with comparative smoothness Experience 
will disclose the minor imperfections of the Act and they can be rectified by an amend 
mg Act In the meantime the Act may be desenbed as the most solid expenmen I for 
the soaai bettenneat of the British ^orkmg-classes which the last half century has 
•witnessed An instructive companson of the English with the Cierman scheme by Dr 
E J Schuster will be found m No Txvoiiht Journal of Comfaraine Legislation^ p 30 
Switzerland has been establishing a similar system of national insurance. 

In the Bntish crown colomes and protectorate:* recruiting of native labour for other 
coiomes has l^en forbidden It has been found that migration led to the dissolution of 
family and tnbal ties and often to the demoralization of the emigrant In Mauritius 
the introduction of indentured labour from India has been abolished The cost of the 
immigration of ccxfiie labourers in the West Indies is now being put upon the employers 
and also the cost of repatnation Newfoundland has been prohibiting contracts with 
Eskimos or Moiintameer Indians to leax e the colony for service anv where except serviet 
such as fishing humuig or explonngin the Canadian Labrador South '\frica reqmrtb 
native labour agents to be licensed and regulates contracts for native labour Australia 
has also passed a measure for the protection of aboriginals and half-c<istes 

Much dissatisfaction was caused in British labour arcles by the decision of the 
House of Lords m what is known as the Osbonie Judgment Briefly the effect of that 
judgment was that a rule which purports to confer on anv trade union under the Aci 
of 18/ 1 a power to levy contnbutions on members for the purpose of securing parlia 
mentary representation, whether it be an onginal rule of the union or a rule subsequently 
introduced by amendment is uUra Hires and void The result of this decision was of 
course to reduce Trade Cfmons to impotency for political purposes and as it was only 
by political pressure that the mterests of the workers could be protected and furthered 
the restriction imposed by the judgmrat on the legiUmate aitivitles and a^piritions of 
Trade Umons as L^mur organizations seemed unreasonable and unfair The Govern 
ment has introduced a bill for the purpose of legalising — subject to certain conditions— 
payments made by a Trade Union for any lawful objects or purposes for the time being 
authorised under its constitution including of coume payments made (or political pur 
poses Such a power it may W said, opemtes unjustly towards a dissentient imoontv 
of UMsmbers but it must be remembered that they join the Union with thtir eyes oju-n 
with notice that is of its constitution and the possible application of the lunds to 
political edijecte with which they are not m sympathy Such coercion of a minority bj 
« ma Jonty li attormal madent of the manage^nent of corporate undertakings 
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Chddren and the State — Nothing b more stnkmg in the kgislation of all cmhsed 
nations to day than the concentration cm the cfaild^the care that the jonthful citizen 
shall not be corrupted by drmk or tobacco or indecent publications shall not be sent 
if he or she does wrong to prison or herded with common criminals shall not drudge m 
factories or hawk articles m the street or be ex^doited for public entertainments shall be 
protected against cruelty and outrage shall have free meals at school if underfed and 
be sent to foster homes if neglected The recent Children Act of the United Kingdom 
lamiharly known as the Children s Charter (see E B m 138, 139), is a notable instance 
m point The s\stem of childrens courts— that is courts where charges agamst 
chfldren and young persons are tried separately — spread with remarkable rapidity all 
over the British Empire the United States and many foreign countnes So too the 
prohibition against the passing of the death sentence on young persons A kind hearted 
judge under the old law when people could be hanged for steahng to the value of a 
shilling, w as passing sentence of death on a girl who had taken a bit of ribbon out of her 
mistress s wardrobe when the poor girl fainted How dreadtul' Tell her I don t 
mean it said the kind hearted judge ‘ wflj nobody tell her that I don t mean it? 
Such scenes are to be no longer possible Not that one any longer imagines the youth 
ful mind to be the sheet of white paper postulated by Locke on which anythmg may be 
written Heredity has already written there in its own invisible ink 

By a recent Manitoba Act advertisements dealing with the adoption boarding out 
or care of any infants under the age of thirteen months ha\ e to be accompanied by a 
recommendation signed by the advertiser with his or her name and address and this 
memorandum has to be forwarded to the Superintendent of Neglected Children, — a 
salutary preventive against the abuses of babv farming Kentucky now punishes an> 
person who directly promotes or contributes to conditions which render any child 
dependent neglected or delinquent Difficulties often arise — they did notably m Dr 
Barnardo s case — from parents who have surrendered their children to the charge of a 
philanthropic societ> wanting to get them back Manitoba has met this difficulty b> 
proMding a Children s Superintendent No surrender by a parent can be made without 
the consent of the Superintendent but when once made it is final 

Commereial Law — One of the resolutions passed at the Bntish Impenal Ccmference 
1911 affirmed the desirabihtj of securing greater uniformity m the company laws of the 
Empire and well it might In Canada there are no less than eleven difierent s> stems 
of company law contained in 67 Acts and Ordinances In South Afnca there are 16 
dealing with company law In Australia there are 54 Acts but an important step to 
wards assimilation has been taken by the Victorian Consolidation Act which practically 
adepts the whole of the English law on the subject of companies Further progress to 
wards uniformity has also been made bv the Acts recently passed m the Transvaal and 
in Bntish Columbia In the United Kingdom the number of companies registered 
shows on the latest available returns the same steady increase The total number for 
iQi I was 6444 The most remarkable feature however was the large proportion of the 
companies registered as private companies no les^s than 5194 being of this description 
In addition 16 fi6o companies were converted from public into private compames The 
supenor attraction of the private company hes in the fact that it is exempt from the 
obligation of filing a balance sheet under s 26 of the Compames Act 1908 with the 
Registrar of Compames The Bntish trader likes to keep his affairs to himself Hie 
neglect of the Limited Partnerships Act ai> compared with the populanty of the pnvatc 
company, is also very striking The number registered in the United Kingdom m rgoS 
was 144 By rgn it had dwindled to 77 There can be no question that as between 
the two kinds of organisation the limited partnership and the private company the iat 
ter IS incomparably the safer the simpler and the more efficient 

The company wreckage is still unfortunately very large Taking together Bntish 
lompahies that hqiudated and that were struck off the register as defunct the number 
for igr I was 4553 This is more than ought to be with aS allowance for the enl«rpnBt 
of promoters and the sangumcness of human nature 
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It has long been an anomaly that foreign companies should be allowed to trade in 
the United Kingdom without disclosing anything as to their constitution and financial 
resources This has been rectified by s. 274 of the Companies Act 1908 requiring from 
these aUen immigrant companies the fifing of a copy of that constitution a list of their 
directors and the name of a person to accept service If the foreaga company is limited 
further requirements are made One hundred and ten foreign compames corniced 
with these conditions m 1911 A large number of the British dominions and coloniea 
are adopting similar precautions Argentina has recently done the same In connection 
with this subject a ver> s^ous situation has arisen m Egypt ow mg to the attitude of the 
Mixed Courts there as to English compames An English Company which is carrying 
on business m Egypt may efficiently be treated by a Mixed Court as null and non 
existent The question was very fully considered in all its bearings by the Judicial 
■Adviser to the Khedi\e m his Annual Report and will be found reproduced m No xxv 
of the Journal of Comparative I egt^laiion p 85 

The unification of the law of bills of exchange has been engaging the attention lately 
of English business men and Iaw\ ers and the Board of Trade has consulted the Institute 
of Bankers on the subject The view of the Council of the Institute is that whilst any 
fundamental alteration m the general legal pnnuples or customary usages umkrlying 
the existing law in the t nited kingdom would not be acceptable cither to the bankers or 
the mercantile community of this country many existing differences between the laws 
of various countries could be adjusted by international agreement 

\t the Hague Conference on Bills of Exchange a draft uniform code on the subject 
was accepted by the delegates of more than 30 nations This draft code approximates 
more nearh to Enghsh law than to anv existing continental code The reconciliation 
of the Enghsh pomt of view with the continental is discussed m a paper contributed to 
ihc Journal 0/ Contparaftve Legislalton (\o xxiii p 143) by Dr E J Schuster one of 
the highest authorities on the subject and also bv Sir M Chalmers in No xxiv of tbt 
same Jourtud Profit sharing ai. a mode of reconciling the interests of Capital and 
Labour has been a good deal discussed and many schemes have proved to have worked 
successfuHv The system merits special attention from companies for there can be no 
doubt that shareholders are becoming more and more mere dividend drawers and too 
negligent of their obligations as principals m the business to their employees 

In connection with commercial law it is note worthy that the United States has created 
a Commerce Court with jurisdiction overall matters relating to inter state commerce. 

CrimljaAl Law — The old ideas of criminal law have been undergoing of late years a 
rapid and complete transformation The very foundations of the old systeip seem to be 
crumbling away The idea of retribution or vengeance so long the animating principle 
is fading into the background and is giving place to a desire to reform rather than punish 
the enmmai He it is felt is not so much to blame as hertditv and his environment 
and for that aouety is largely responsible Of course society must be protected That 
principle remains unshaken but does society benefit under our present system? As 
a matter of fact says Professor Willoughby so far as regards the reformatory idea 
there would probably be a consensus of oplmon that upon the whole cnrmnal law as it 
has actually been admin^ered m the past was far more corrupting than elevating to 
the individual punished Pnsoners are for the moat part composed of the feeble-mind 
ed physical weaklings vagrants, casual offenders habitual criminals For all but the 
last dass — the hardened m cnine-*^iisoB is a failure The modern tendency is there 
fore to discxuninate For the young for first offenders for the weak for those who are 
yet ujadepraved and can be reclaimed to honest citizenship it provides such agencies as 
the mdystnal school the reformatory, the Borstal institution ^ But for those who have 
adopted crime as a profession and are really irreclaimable the mam principle is and 
must be the protection of the community and in pursuance of that policy the Prevention 
of Cnmea Act recentlv passed m England Under this Act those who have been 
convucted of oiume and who are persistently leading a dishouest or crunmal life may, 
Sm; E B XV 613 W seq JuvenUe (Sendees ' 
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upon being sentenced to pe^ servitude for a fresh offence, be further sentenced to pre 
\ entive detention for a period not exceeding ten years to taheieffect after the determina 
tion of the sentence of penal servitude Convicts undergoing prevestive detenUon are 
confined in prisons set apart for the purpose with some amehoratlon of the usual prison 
treatment In 1910 — the latest year for which statistics are availatJo — T7S convicts 
were dealt with under this preventive s> stem Similar proViaone have been intnoduced 
by amendment into the cnminal ctKle of Western Australia and the Union of South 
Africa has adopted a similar line of legislation 

A treatment of criminals which has found much favour in the United States is that 
of the ^ indeterminate sentence ” This is strictly a misnomer-^there rs no “ indetemu 
nate sentence * m the sense of a sentence withfcmt a limit, a maximum or a minimum 
The indeterminate sentence ’ is used as a catch phrase to indicate opposition to the 
retnbutorv element in the punishment of crime It is for making, not the guilt of 
the criminal but his potentiaJitv for reformation the test for the duration of his punish- 
ment in other words it stands for the individualisation of punishment and it entrusts 
the power of judging the potentiality of reformation not to the judiciary but to boturds of 
parole But as Sir Rugglts Bnse has justly remarked there is fixed in human nature a 
moral indignation against the perpetrator of an anti social act which demands pani^ 
ment n hen there is lull resfKinsibility for the deed, and it is a fallacy to call such a healthy 
moral sentiment a desvte for vengeance or confound it with the old idea of expiation 
The Probation system is closely allied to that of the indeterminate sentence but it is 
differentiated m this respect that it dispenses with imprisonment altogether The 
svstem has spread with remarkable rapidity Started in Massachusetts m 18/5, it has 
extended to about three fourths of the States of the United &atesof America to Great 
Britain Germany, Hungary Canada Austria and New Zealand It saves the offender 
from the stigma of imprisonment his family from loss of wages and the public from 
the expense of his support Japan has lately adopted the system and applies it freely 
— whenever there is a chance of bettering the offender without sending him to a state 
penitentiarv Tnnidad and Tobago have recognised its wisdom 

An International Penitentiary Congress is to be held in London in 1915, and the 
result of Its discussions will be awaited with much interest 

Everya here there are complaints as to the increase of young enmmais In Italy for 
instance m Naples Rome O^oa and hlilan the juvenile offfend»s are ya per cent of 
the total convicted Between the of i3 and 21 offenders are nearly t»ice as nu 
merous as betw een 40 and 50 In this case want of education may be the cause — half of 
these juvenile criminals could neither read nor wnte in other cases education itself it 
1% to be feared may be the cause — perverted to the purposes of roguery In Egypt the 
number of juvenile offenders has increased, but the greater vigilance of the authorities 
may have something to do with then^ in the statistics In England and Ualeb the 
total number of juvenile offenders for the last year for whKh statistics are available was 
34 087 — nearly all rt may be remarked boys or youths The proportion of girk was 
only 1899 — some six per cent Juvenile offences fail mainly under a few h^ds — petty 
thefts acts of mischief, disorderly behaviour begging and loitenng Of tliese 34 087 
youthful offenders only qo it is satisfactory to find, were sent to prison 1143 were sent 
to reformatories 1562 were ordered whipping but the large majority were fined, such 
fine to be paid by the parent or guardian This is an eaceUent device, for it visits on 
parents and guardians the just consequences of their neglect 

The codification of the English criminal law is still afar off, but like the codification 
of the English civil law it is proceeding piecemeal The consolidation of the law of 
perjury by an Act of 1911 was an excelient piece of work and a bill has been mtioduced 
to consolidate and simphfy the perplexed law of forgo-y The agitation against capital 
punishment seems to have died out for the time, both m the United States and m the 
British dominions and colonies 

Uoenoes —A very noticeable feature of recent years has been the growth of the ht^nce 
system A great many states have adopted this method of securing contrd over the 
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conduct o! act& and undertakings in lifcu of -speaai Icgiaiatjon, And it has much to reconj 
mi^iid it for the state can thus fix the terms of its sanction The eontrol of the Uquor 
trade is of course an old examine of the use of licensing so is the control of pubhc enter 
tamments but in recent times the licence has been used for an infinite variety of matters 
— to carry or sell firearms to use the tot&lisator, to sell milk, to deal m coco nuts and 
nutmegs, to run a cinematograph show, to act as a private detective to buy gold to deal 
in ofieiaivc weapons, to recruit labour to sell morphine injection needles for a salmon 
cannery or salmon curing establishment 

Analogous to this system is the growing organisation of professions and trades 
Acts are being passed everywhere to protect the public and the professions against 
unqualified persons practising, ignorant pretenders, quacks and charlatans Thus 
chartered accountants are bemg organised m Ontario medical men m Quebec and New 
Brunswick dentists m New Zealand pharmacists m Saskatchewan, veterinary surgeons 
m Western Australia, and a movement is on foot to do the same for architects in 
England 

Hewspapwfs.— The arch mischief maker is a newspaper when unscrupulously con 
ducted. Sierra Leone has recognised this, and provided a penalty for publishing state 
ments which are misleading or calculated to do harm on matters of public interest or 
importance Some such provision might not be amiss elsewhere in restraint of the 
sensational newspaper pressw Lganda has devised another check on enterprising jour 
nabsm The propnetor of ev er> newspaper started m the Protectwate must give a bond 
for 3000 rupees to meet any that may be imposed for c^lmln^l libel 

Agriculture — This is the age of the ubiquitous microbe We are quite used to wag 
ing a perpetual war with it in the human body but we ha\e only awakened slowlv to 
the m^ignant potency of plant pests in the domain of agriculture h ow we are realising 
It and the result is a large amount of legislation throughout the Bntish Empire in 
Canada South and East Africa Australia the W^t Indies Mauritius the Seychelles 
British Guiana No\a Scotia, The Umon of South ^fnea has prohibited importation 
of exotic products precautions have been taken to prevent the spread of mftcuon from 
plants, and nottficatiott of plant-disease is required South Australia has been dealing 
With the phvlloxera in its \ mevards Bees too have come in for atunlion in bt I ucia 
Bechuanaland Jamaica Nova Scotia and Newfoundland also noxious weeds Cana<la 
has been legislating for the inspection of seeds to secure that the germs of Such noxious 
weeds are not included Great care is also being taken to secure the punt> of dam pro 
ducts, and the non adulteration of fertilizers and foodstuffs The prexention of cattle 
disease has been engaging the attention of many American states Rural industncv arc 
being encouraged homesteads and smali holdingsmade easy of acquisition on periodical 
payments, in the Cmted Kingdom, Canada, Australia and New Zealand 

A book fuU instruction on the subject is the Annuatre TfUernaUonal de Legislaiton 
Ag^uoU published by th^ Institut Int^national d /^ncuiture at Rome 

Native Law ai^l CustoBL — The value of the histoncal method in jurisprudence has 
long declared itself, and as it has made itself felt we are awakening to the importance of 
native law and custom as the ongm of juridical ideas and as a side light on their develop 
mcBt The awakening has come not a moment too soon for with the spread of civihiu 
tion these pnmitive customs with tbeif radinrtaitary^ notions of justice are fast fading 
like a dissolving view Mr R W Hamilton a Sndge m British East Africa has done 
excellent serv ice in collecting some of the native customs there, and very cunoi^ many 
of them ore The fundamental ideas amongst most of the native tnbes in East Afrua 
regarding family relation^ips arc (i) that individual mendiera of a family form the 
iNvalth and strength of the united family, (3) that the females cannot inherit and cannot 
dispose of pnopertv (3) that females are tfamr^lves fwoperty to be bought and wild in 
marmge, to aligned in payment of debt and to be owned and inherited by their 
male relations In fact the female members of a man s family arc as much a part of his 
propesrty as ins cattle and often the n«»t important source of his income ‘ Givtn 
says Mr Hmnilton, ‘ this conception of society m the minds of prumlivc savages whose 
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cnmes are commonly the instinctive cnmes of passion, it naturally follows that such 
offences as murder and rape are regarded by them in a very differ«it light from that in 
which e look at them Mutder w redded aa a loss of strength caused to the family of 
the person murdered, which may be compensated by the murderer reidaang the mur 
dered man with others Rape of an unmaxned woman is regarded as so much loss caused 
to her owner in the price procurable for her ui the marriage market ” In short they 
are looked on as offences not against the person but agamst property The idea of a 
cnnue against society has no place in the native mind 

la Mr Northcote Thomas's ‘ Marriage. Customs of the Edo speaking Peoples of 
Nigeria ' he cites a curious parallel to Jacob serving his father m law I aban for ^chel 
In addition to payment for a bride he says ‘ when the bride is young the suitor does a 
certain amount of work on the farm of his future father in law and helps bun m such 
tasks as house building 

In Albania the system of accepting money payment for homicide is still in full force 
(see Miss Durham's book High Albania) In a case of misadventure or manslaughter 
the £14 which is the standard tariff will as a rule be accepted but when bad blood is 
aroused — in a case of honour or vital interests — the tender of cash is rejected and the 
tribes enter upon a long blood feud It might be supposed that such a feud could onl\ 
end with extermination but there is a limit though somewhat undefined Thus the 
Kastratione and Hoti tribes being at feud a Kastratione accompaTmed Miss Durham as 
guide to the enemy s country All drank healths with him, she says he was the 
honoured guest and they discussed pleasantly how man\ bloods would be required 
before peace could be made The house master was quite frank five was the number 
he thought necessary And the Kastran thought that five would satisfy them too 
What IS so curious is the absolute reverence of these untamed mountaineers for law 
CO existing with these bloodthirsty feuds but the anomaly vanishes on a moment s 
reflection The vendetta is to them the law — a family or social duty of primary obhga 
tion as It was to Hamlet the Dane 

Witchcraft is still a potent force among the native tribes of Africa Laws and 
magistrates are powerless to stamp it out One of the latest criminal cases in the East 
Africa Protectorate arose out of the elders of a tnbe m solemn conclave having 
clubbed and stoned a watch doctor 

Ancient Monuments — There is a growmg sense of the importance of protecting 
ancient monuments and national works of art before it is too fate The natural beauties 
of a country are being protected, and they run less nsk of being spodt than histone o'- 
architectural buildings or rums Austria France Holland Germany Italy and the 
Lmted btates have all legislated on the subject and m the United Kingdom the Ancient 
Monuments Act 1910 c 3 enables the Commissioners of Works to accept the ownership 
of any structure, erection or monument of histoncal or architectural interest or any 
remains thereof Two more English Bills on the subject are pending one of which 
proposes that all ancient monuments — sites as well as artistic treasures — should be put 
under the protection of Government by being offiaallv scheduled In the meantime 
the Umon of South Africa has provided for the preservation of Bushman rehes in the 
shape of drawings or paintings on stone while Spam has been creating a * centre ' of 
historical studies for the saentific -study of Spanish history Cyprus has also been pro- 
tecting Its unique classical antiquities 

Adndiiiistratioii of Justiee — At the annual meeting mliondon of the Law Society in 
1912 the address of the President was chiefly occupied with the decline of British htiga 
tion and its causes Such declme, it should be premised is confined to the High Court 
In the County Court the volume of litigation has increased and is mcreasmg For the 
dechne m the High Court several causes are assigned*— delay, uncertainty c<»ts, but 
these arc nothing new For centuries all these causes have been operating as deterrents 
The true reason seems rather to be a dechne in the hti^ous spirit of the old times There 
IS more of a disposition to day to admit that the nghts of the matter are partly <m one 
side and partly on the other and to compromise them accordmgly instead of ^hting 
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them out to the b;ttcr end There js nothing to r^et m this-^no deojal of justice, 
though the lawyers may suffer in podbet But tins and other problems vwU, it is to be 
hoped be solved by the iateiy appointed Royal Commission on the administration of 
justK;e The existing Engh^ procedure in civil cases leaves much to be desired Ihere 
are too many interlocutory ;»oceedmgs, too many appeals a want of uniformity Why 
should proceedings commence sometimes with a writ sometimes with an originating 
summons? Expert witnesses are an enormous expense to the parties and gCBerally 
contradict one another \\ by should not the Court have a hst of assessors — engineers 
merchants doctors ardhiteets chenu^ and others whom it can summon to its aid, 
just as It now does Brethren of the Tttmly House m Admiralty cases, and Bishops or 
other Church digmUnes in ecclesiastic^ cases? 

Hearing in Camer& — The English divorce case of Scott v Scott in 1912 raised an 
interesting new question as to the effect of an order for hearing in camera A hdy 
instituted a suit for nuUitj of marriage The case was ordered to be heard in camera, 
and m tht result the Court made a decree on the ground of the husband s impotence 
The ex wife thereupon — to show that she was the aggrieved party — sent a transcript of 
the shorthand notes taWen at the hearing to her father and sister bor this alleged 
violation of the secrecy of the hearing a motion was made to commit her for contempt, 
and Mr Justice Bargrave Deane held that the publication did constitute a gross con 
tempt The Ud> appealed, and was met by a prdimlnarj objection that the order was 
in a ennunaJ matter and not appealable The ca^e was heard before the full Court 
of \ppeal with the result that four Judges held the preliminary objection good two 
dissented and of the latter one — Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton (now Lord Moulton) — 
delivered a very striking judgment In his opinion the order related to the hearing and 
the heanng onlv and when that was concluded its effect was at an end There was 
therefore no contempt b> the lady m whnt had been done and he pointed out the 
danger to the adnumst ration of justice if the Court — the guardian of the hberlv of the 
iubject— Itself encroached on that liberty Hearing in camera it must be remembered 
IS ordered not only to avoid the scandal of indecent evidence being given in public, but 
because such evidence often cannot be obtained at ail except in private 

Recent Legal lateratnre — \ book of great \ alue now neanng completion is The Commercial 
Laws of the ^-orld Here we have the Lex Marcatona grown into a hbrarj of fifteen massive 
volamci. the mustard seed into a tree overshadowing the whole earth 

In Professor Maitland s Collected Papers we havse had another book of remarkable interest 
the gleanings of the nch harvest of F W Maitland s genius Maitland— as hu, editor 
Mr Fisher well say» — wai, not only a great discoverer in hi&tory but an incomparable 
populanscr of his own and other men s knowledge 

\ notable work is the 2nd edition of Burge s Colonial and Foreign Law tinder the editor 
ship of Mr Justice Wood Renton and Mr G G Phdhmore I he scope and thoroughness 
of tliK work 18 illustrated m the ktest volume which is entirely devoted to marriage and 
divurtx and caotams a detailed survey of the law systems of nearly til civtUted natuinis 
The voluminous Laws of ^giand proceeding under the auspices of Lord llalsbury is a 
actable arhvevement for comprehensiveness and accuracy and second editions of the Cn/v 
cfopaedia of the Laws of England and the Encyclopaedia of Scots [aw show the appreria 
tion wtuch those wmits have met with h work c4 mnarkable erudition ta Buckland s 
Roman Law of Slcumry and with ft may be ooupkid the Master of Bathol s Crminai Law 
of Rome 

The Cteai Jurists of the World appearing under the auspices of the Society of Comparative 
i egislation IS a colketi >n of artu les contributed to the Journal of the Society bj a number 
oC distinguished lawyers it should help to form, the basis of a historv of junsprudetuhg — 
history teaching by exampk'S 

A new departure whKn promises well is the esUbUshment at Berlin of an International 
lit$titute for a Bibluigraphv of J unsprudence The Institute will deal not only with books 
but with p«iodical Ut( nature A great amount of wlualite work is m these days buried and 
h)«c m jaehothcals and fugitive pamphlets such as &r trie Richards s rocent Lecture <m the 
^ven^aty <rf the Air or Su^ John Mardonell » HiAorical Trials 

with kgaJ bibliography a good idea come# from New \ ork in the shape of a 
Guide to Cerman taw Popularly it may be described as 'C»erman Law and where to find 
It ** Ii U the fffst of a series admirably and ably executed designed to constitute 

a library of con^rative taw 
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local legislatiOti —The mam currents of the past year or two in law and legi‘?lation 
ha\ mg been indicated a brief notice may be added of some of the speaal matters With 
which individual nations have been ccMEicermng themselves Reference should be made 
m this connection to the accounts of separate countnes in Part H of the Vjear-Book 
notably m the case of the various states of the 0nited States 

4 Austria has lately been celebrating the centenary of its Civ3 Code \n 

interesting account of its history is given b> Dr Tisch Divorce law in Austria which n 
founded on the Code still retains Dr Tisch sa>s the confessional or ecclesiastica! basis 
In the case of CathqUe* or even where one spouse only is a Catholic the bond of marriage can 
only be dissolved death Vn here both ^uses are non Catholics the marriage maj be 
dissolved by mutual consent if an insuperable disinclination is proved before the tribunal or 
on complaint of one of the spouses for certain matnmomal onentes 

\ Code for Domestic Service in \ lenna has lately been enacted by the Austrian Parfia 
ments defining concisely the fesMctive rights of master and servant mistress and maid 
The regulation of the Bar in Austria is also before the House of Deputies The ot^ect is 
to prevent overcrowding by exacting higher qualifications and to prevent retired Juices 
swlUii^ the competition 

Belgium — Belgium has amended the whole of its Maritime Commercial Code 
Brazil —Lem lation here has been mainly concerned with bankruptcy and negotiable 
instruments A copyright law has also been passed la favour of foreign authors giving 
them the same privileges as native authors 

France — France has been establishing old age pensions for workmen and peasants. 
Regulations have also been made for the health and safety of miners Another law facilitates 
the acquisition of smaU rural holdings by allowing the agricultural banks to spread their 
advances over a period not exceeding fifteen years 

The growing importance of comparative law is illustrated in the fact that France has 
created an office of roaign legislation and international law The full text of the decree will 
be found m No x\v of the Journal of Comparative Legislation pi. 175 

Germany — Germany has completed her scheme for corapulbory insurance of workers 
A new scheme of similar insurance for persons such as clerks with a higher scale of income is 
now btmg formulated 

In the matter of copyright Germany while adoptii^ with a number of useful innovations 
the modifications of the Bern Convention of 1908 has not seen its way to lengthen, the period 
of protection to 50 years as the British Copv right Act 1911 ha done 

Another noticeable statute is that extending the liability of the Imperial Exchequer for 
lireaihes of dutv on the part of Imperial offictms 

In Fngland a person keepu^ an animal not ferae naturae is only liable for its mischiti 
if he had reason to know that it is savage This is expressed m popular lai^uage bv sav mg 
that a dog is entitled to its first bite This scienter doctrine is too lax owing to the 
difficulty of proving knowledge In Germany on the other hand the law was too strict 
\ person keeping an animal was liable for all damage caused by it Under a new law a 
f>er<?on keeping a domesticated animal for purpose^ of his professi an or trade jr of his mam 
tenance is not liable for anv damage caused bv such animal if in keeping watch ov er it be has 
used reasonable difagence or if the damage cculd not have been avoided by the use of reason 
able diligence This is fair But the protection it may be noted is not extended to animaL 
kept for sport or otherwise 

India — The Indian Councils ^ct hi*: made great changes in the constitution and func 
tions of the L^slative Councils (s^ Sir C Ubert m Journal of Comp Leg No xxiv) 
and the Press Act has been passed to check the licence of some native newspapers 
Italy — The state has been taking over all life insurance business 
Japan — Hardy anythii^ in the ^velopment of nations has been more remarkable than 
the rapid transformation m Japan of the ola regime into the new but with all its innovations 
it would be misleading to say as it has been said that Japan m its new ( ivil Code has 
thrown over its whole existing legal system Sir Henry Maine has noted in his AncurU 
Law the remarkable persistency among the Romans of the piUna potestas No less remark 
able IS its sway m Japan unifer what is called the power of the family head It still 
dominates all nval legal conceptions In the political sphere this is illustrated m the Japa 
nese fidelity for 2550 years to tne Imperial dy nasty as h^d of the great family of the atAte — • 
the supreme But it is pretty to observe as Mr Pfepys would say how this 

doctrine of the patna potesUis — this m^rtum in impeno — is under the influence erf modem 
ideas passing tfirougb the same changes as in ancient Rome Roman opimon tempered bv 
degrees that strange domestic despotism and there were duties attaching to the patriarchal 
head such as the moral obligation to provide for ail members of the family out of the common 
fund which balanced the rights in modern Japan the old feudal absoluteness of the 
family bead has gone the Japanese Court of Appeal has deaded that his powers are to be 
exercised only for the best interests of and when necessary for the administration of the 
house and if injustices are alleged the Court is to investigate them and set aside rf net^s* 
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S Jujy exclusion of a member by the family If a family he^ abuses his 

po^rs may be suspetided In short the nghts incident to the patna pokuar are 
fading while Its duties are emerging into cleaner relief 

Some other matters may be noticed An oid age pensioa scheme has been passed the 
8|pe being fixed at 70 Selling intoxicatiAg liquors to a minor has been made pumshable 
Horse racing has lately been prohibited — ^the Go\ernment which hid at one time au 
thon'sed it m the hope of improving the horse, being convinced that it wag productive of 
more enl than good to the community A censorship has also been 6stabli^ed over the 
irresponsible newspaper by requinng the publishers to make a deposit vaiymg In amount 
with the population of the place where it is published 

Rztssta — A new extradition law is one of the features of recent Russian legi-Jation The 
new law does not affect the provisioiis of existing treaties but lays it dpwn that subsequent 
treaties must be concluded on the basis of this law To constitute an extraditable crime 
It must be one punishable by imprisonment m both the countnes m treaty rxtradition 
may be granted not only for the crimes enumerated In the treaty but for other enmes It 
may be granted where the enme was committed for a political purpose A Russian subject 
cannot be extradited An interesting account of the new copjmgnt law in Russia is given 
m No xxn of the Journal of Comparative Legislation 

5^0 tn — Spam has been legislating quite in the ei^enist spint for the good of babies — 
providing for nurse agencies homes for infants milR supply and m the same interest 
regulating the work o? women and children It has been establishing a tribunal for the 
settlement of aval disputes between emploiers and employees A usury law has also been 
passed making \oid all contracts of loan stipulating for a rate of interest notably higher 
than the normal \alue of the money and mamfestly disproportionate 

Svni^rfand — The new Cml Code has recently come into operation It is tased on the 
German Cml Code but with original features of its own The framers for example have 
preferred to leave much to the Judge and where the text of the Code fails as a precise guide 
Its spirit IS to prevail In default of this the judge is to be guided bv custom or the rule which 
he would if legislating have adopted 

Untied States —One of the most noticeable features in the United States is the effort to 
secure uniform legislation among the states The ev ils of the existing diversitv are notorious 
and are specially felt in the case of commercial laws The first of these proposed Amentnn 
urufonn Commercial Acts deals with the law of negotiable instruments Others will be 
the Sales \ct the Bills of I ading Act the Uniform Desertion Act the Uniform Divorce ^ct 
the Uniform Boiler Inspection Act (Edward Manson ) 

THE BRITISH LAW OF ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT 

On July I iqT2 there came into operation an entirdy new Bntish Copyrighl ^Ll 
Mr Sydney Buxton s Impenai Copyright Bill (the general terms of which were given 
in the article Copyright” in £ J 3 vn 1-8 i-’q) became law in ion Iht 
pias&uag of this Act not only consolidated and amended the British law of Literary Copv 
right on the lines there indicated but has entirely altered the conditions of Artistic 
Copyright and repealed the previous Acts dealing with it the statement of law on that 
subject as set forth in £ B vn, 12$ et seq no longer therefore holds good 
and we shall state here what the law now' is The changes effected by the ^ct u-cre 
very gi^at, the chief being the unification of the law in regard to every branch of the 
Fine Arts, the abohtion of all formalities for secunng copv right to the artist such as 
registration or the signing of works or documents of any kind the extension of the term 
cop> right for all forms of art the inclusion of architecture and the return of the 
copyright to the legal representatives of an artist twenty five years after his death 

- Scope — ^The application of the Act extends to the whole of the Bntish Dominions except 
when »icciall\ restricted to the Umted Kingdom, but to be effective in the self governing 
Dommions — ^Australia Caoa^ Sew Zealand South Afnca Newfoundland — the legislature 
of the Dominion* must declare the Act to be 10 force either with or without modifications 
relating to fwocedure and remedies which the Dominions are at liberty to make British 
powessions which are not self governing Dominions have the same liberty to modify the Act 
or to adopt it as it stands An order m Couned may also extend the operation of the Act to 
Protectorates — as Cyprus — and to foreun countnes The old law protected all works of 
art produced to any part of the Bntish Dpmmions but rt only protected them in the Ignited 
Kingdom. JBmisb works of art appear to have had no protection m the seif p[overning 
Oommioaui and possessions unless under special local provu^n or unles*! as illustrations to 
a book, they wtue protected as being parts of a book under the Lutrarv Copyright Act 
of wmdi unlike the Frne Arts Act extended its scope to the Bnfiih Dominions 
Ssgk/s —There copyright m every onginal work trf art, but if the work ife published tt 
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must be 6rst published m some part of tbe British Domiraons to which the Act e-ttends 
and if pirpubbshed the Tiuthor must at the date of the making of the work be a British 
subject or resident within such part of the British Dominions as aforesaid If the making of 
the work has extended over a considerable time it is oiUy necessary that the author should 
have been for a substantial part of that time a British subject or resident or domiciled within 
the British Domimons or a foreign country to which the Act extends 

The change made by the new Act affects paintings drawings and photbgrAphs to this 
extent Publication did not affect copyright which existed from the making ot the wotk 
and which was protected by common law right, so long as it remained unpublished On 
publication the copyright became subject to the terms of copyright enacted by the 1862 Aet 
The new la’ifr abolishes common law protection entirely but gives protection for unpublished 
works under the statute an unpublished engraving retains its copvnght so long as it remains 
unpublished but it becomes amenable to the terms provided for posthumous works if 
published after the author s death 

Copyr^ht means the sole nght to produce or reproduce the works or any substantial 
part thereofin any matenal form whatsoever and to publish the work it includes also the 
right to dramatise a work of art in the form of a living picture or otherwise ^bllcation 
means the issue of copies to the pubhc The exhibition of a work is not publication nor is 
the con^ruction of a work of architecture nor the issue of photographs or engravings of 
works of sculpture or architecture 

Under the old law engravings and sculpture acquired statutory copynght on pubKcation 
by the addition of the name of the propnetiw and the date of publication on ’each original or 
copy issued to the public 

In paimings drawings and photographs there was statutory copynght from the making 
and quite apart from publication but registration was necessary prior to any action at law 
in derence of cxipynght Registration u* now abolished 

Architecture is introduced into a copynght Act for the first time and solely at the mstiga 
tion of the Berlin Convention It is very uncertain how it will act or what is protected and 
Its inclusion was by no means unanimously desired bv architects But the protection of 
architectural designs has been put in operation abroad and certain claims have b6en dealt 
with The use 01 the expressions architectural drawings and drawings of architecture 
seems to have caused some little confusion but perhaps unnecesj,anly An architectural 
drawing or plan may be taken to be a constructional drawing made bv the architect for the 
use of the builder A drawing of architecture may be made by anybody of a building 
already constructed and while showing the superficial character of the building would not 
bt in any sense a constructive drawing 

Infringement is the doing without the consent of the owner of the copyright anything the 
sole nght to do which telongs under the Act to the owner of the copyright The follow mg 
acts ire exceptions 

(A) Any fair doling with a work for purposes of pnvate study criticism or review is not 
an infnngement 

(B) An artist who has disposed of his coovnght in a work may use any mould cast 
sketch, plan model or study ntade for the purpose of the work provided he does not thereby 
repeat or imitate the mam design of the work 

(C) Paintings drawings engraving or photographs mav be made and published of a 
work of sculpture or artistic craftsmanship permanently situated m a pubhc place or building 
or of an architectural work if thev are not m the nature of architectural drawings or plans 

(D) Photographs may be made of jjamtmgs drawings or engravings situated in a public 
place or building maintained in part or entirely by public funds unless the copynght in them 
IB private property 

Infnngement is committed by anyone who sells lets for hire offers for sale or hire by 
way of trade or widely di^nbutes or exhibits in public or imports for sale or hire into any 
part of the Bntish Dominions any work which to his kimwiedges infringes copynght 

These exceptions clear up points to which no reference was made in the old Ai ts though 
some of them were assumed to bt permissible such as the use the artist of hts sketches 
and studies and the making of complete copies of works for purposes of pnvate study 
Fair dealing is a new tleraent winch may have to be defined by the Law Courts 

Terms of Copyright — Copynght endures for the hfe of the author and fiftv years after 
hi8 death But the Act renders it impossible for an artist to dispose of his copyr^ht for 
more than his life and twenty five years after his death No matter what agreement he 
may make to the contrary twenty five vears after hrs death the copynght returns to bis 
legal personal representatives! as part of his estate 

A provision vs made whereby in the case of a work which has been published it is possible 
twenty five years after the death of the author or m the case of an engrav mg thirty years 
fop any person to reproduce and publish the work oA giving notice of bis intention and ^ 
payment of a royalty of ro per cent on the published price in respect of exipies sold the 
notice and the payment of royahiies to be regulated by tne Board of Trade 

Photographs haveoopynghf for fifty years fmm tfife date of making the ite^fatrve 
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The change m the duration of the term erf copyright is one of the most important effected 
by tlie Act Under the erfd law the terms wa:e for engravings 28 years for sculpture 14 
yearn with a possible additional 14 for paantmgs drawn^s and photographs the fife of 
the author anci 7 years after hts death The term of life and 50 years, was oecidcd upon to 
enable Great Bntain to fall mto line with the other countries of Europe the great maionty 
of these alreidv having acc^ted this term 

Owttersktp 0/ cspyngkt — ~T)m author of the worfc is the first owner of its copyright There 
are two exceptions — 

(^) A person giving a oominisston for valuable consideration for a portrait an engraving 
or a pbcHiOgraph is the first owner of tlm copyright therein (B) Where a work is made by a 
person m emplovaient under a contract of service of some other pemon the copynght 
belongs to the empic^r » 

T&s is without doubt as regards the painter and draughtsman the roost important 
change made b> the Act Lnder the old law it was necessary for the mere existence of a 
copynght m a painting or drawing that on the first sale of the work a document be prepared 
seating to whom the copyright shwld belong if tt remained with the artist the dotfumerr 
had to be sign^ by the purchaser if it passed with the work to the purchaser it had to be 
Signed by the artist and in the event of no agreement in this form bmng made on the first 
Side the copynght ceased to e»jst and the work could be reproduced by any one able to gain 
access to it for this purpose The photognpher came under the same law but as the copy 
nght m a photograph lies m the negative which is very seldom sold the photographer w is 
but sbghtly affected Up to the vWte of sale the copyright was protected by common law 
The passing of copxnght to a person gi\tng a commission is now restricted to the case of a 
poitrsut an engraving or photograph previously it passed without agreement in all casts 
of commission ^ a painting drawing or photograph but not of an engravuig or sculpture 
Licenses — ^The owner of 1 cop\ right may ass^n his rights wholly or partially either for 
the whole terra ot his copynght or any portion of it and may grant any interest m his rights 
by license These grants must be m w nting signed by the owner of oop\ right 

There was some doubt under the old law as to the right of a copyright owner to split up 
and part with portions of hia nght t e whether he couki grant a nght to one person to 
reproduce his work in black and white and to another in colour or to use it for pc«t cards., 
whik the nght to make a laige coloured Chnstmas supplement went to another It is clear 
under the new Act that be may also grant licences for a time or for the whole term (rf his 
copyright It aJ&o doe>awa} with the provj>ion jn xe-^pect to the sculpture copvnght that 
it could only pass by deed signed and sealeti and by the attestation of witnesses and also 
with the necessitN in the case of an engraving copyright to have the written agreement 
attested b\ credible witness 

Ciwf Romedies —When ci^jyinght has been mfnnged the owner except in the case of an 
infringing work of architecture i entitled 10 an mj unction or mierdict to damaiges and to 
an account of sales In the case of a work erf architecture the construction of the allege tl 
infringing building cannot be stopped by injunction infringing copies of a work except a 
work of architecture are deem^ to be the property of t^ owner of a)pyrit,ht When 
proceedings are taken against an infnr^er who alteges in his defence that he did not know 
of the existence of copvnght in the work the onus of proof that he did not know and had 
not reasonafafe means of making lumi»elf aware of its existence Iws on the infrioger 

An action in respect of infiringcraeAt of copyright must be b^uA within three years after 
the infnagccoem 

if a work IS signed or the authorship otherwise indicated on the wcurk m the ust^l manner 
It IS presumed that the person whose name i* s^oed or !.o indicated » the author the work. 
If the work IS published the name of the publisher if the name of the author is not given is 
accepted as prime Sac%e proof of ownemhip of copyright The great change efiectrd in the 
aw is the doing away entuxly wtth registration wmeh was formerly necessary as pnma 
facie proof erf copyr^ht ta the case of paintings drawings and phot^Tpha 

The innocent mfnsger was unknown under the old law Ab^nce of knowledge was no 
defence. The common law protected copynght from infringement as it protected property 
from tre^aa. The limitation of time i<wr Uie begtoniAg of action was i^acticatty the six 
^ ars presenbed by the rtatgte of linutations 

iiummery Reiftedies — Anv pemoAvho knowingly mfnngescopyi^htis liable on ooaviction 
to a fine not exceeding forty shdhngb for eyerv copy dealt with «it not exceeding fifty pounds 
m respect erf the same transac^on On a second offence the mfnngdr is liable to imprison 
meat with or without hard labour for a berm nen exceeding two months Infrmgmg copies 
made outside the United Kingdom and imported may be stopped at the port of entrance on 
noticie being given m wmiag to the comnns^loners of Cimtonta and Excise 

Clauses 7 and 8 of the i86a huie Ads Copynght Act remaia operative undo- the new 
Uw TTiey penalties for (i) the fraudulent signup of Minungs drawings and 

photn^pna fweh names or signs misleading as to authorship! (z) the fraudulent ptdrftshiAg 
or selling such fraudulently signed works Q) the fraudulent putting forth copies of works 
as onguul works by the authm of those from whu;h the ooiaea have been made (4) the 
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alteration of works after they have passed from the author s possessaon and the putting 
forth such aiter^ works as the original unaltered works of the author or ropies of such 
altered works as copies of the original unaltered works without the authors consent 
iTie penalt> for these offence is a fine of ten pounds or a sum not exceeding double the full 
price At which all such fraudulent works have been sold or -c^efed fur sale This penalty 
13 contingent upon the author whose name has been fraudulently signed or work altered etc 
having been living within twenty years of the committal of the offence. 

Jotni Aitihorshtp —The copyright in a work executed by two or more artists subsists 
during the life of the author who first dies and for a term of fifty years after his death or dur 
ing the life of the author who dies last whichever period is the longer 

Designs —The Act does not apply to designs capabte of registration under the Patents 
and Designs Act 1907 that is to say designs which are intended Va be multiplied by an 
mdustnaf process 

Posthumous Works — In the case of an engraving m which copyright subasts remaimng 
unpubh^ed at the time of the author s death copyright remains until publication and for 
fifty years thereafter 

Existing Copyright — WTiere anv person at the time of the coming into operation of the 
Act was entitled to any copy right he became from that date entitled to the substituted rights 
pro\ ided by the ^ct as if it had been in existence at the date when the w cwk w as made but 
if the author of a work has assigned his r^hts entirely or partially for the whole term of his 
rights then at the date when but for the passing of the new Act the right would have expired 
the substituted right conferred by the Au passes to the author and the mtere t of the assign 
terminates but tn^e assignee is entitled ai ms option to (i) an assignment of the further rights 
on a consideration to be agreed or {2) without such assignment to continue publication 
as before subject to the payment of a royalty to be agreed Failing agreement the terms 
m both caseb must be settled by arbitration 

Common Law PtgM — dll protection at common law ceases to exist and no right c^n be 
claimed other than those provided under the Act or by any othe act which may be m force 

(Edwin Bxle ) 


SECTION VII E^GI^lEERING AND INDUSTRY 

AERONAUTICS^ 

Since loio Aeronautics has definitely taken its rank among th? sciences Though 
praise knowledge is meagre as yet the fundamental princtpies which determine the 
laws of air resistance and the properties of the arr m motion on the proper utilisation 
and application whereof aenai navigation i& based have once and for ak been laid down 
m their broader aspects Whereas therefore, even m 1910 the design of an aeroplant 
proceeded largely by guess>work and its coiKtruction bv rule of thumb to day tht 
science of aerodynamics founded partly on theoretical coiisiderations and partly on the 
data derived from extensive experiment and research, is sufficiently exact to enable the 
qualities and capabilities of an aeroplane of given design to be forecast with accuraev 
Within this short space of time the aeronautical engineer formerly content merely to 
produce a machine that v?ould fly has already begun to design aircraft with a given 
object, whiCh has led to a marked differentiation of types 

If vast strides have been made *n the science of aerodynamics, the kindred aspects 
«f the science of meteorology have mafde little progress From the point of view of 
aerial navigation the great general movments of the atmosphere and their 
causes hav^ little immediate interest whereas the structure of the wind is 
of vital importance Since the publication of Langley s Iniernal Work of 
the Wind this branch of raeteoriflogv has remained almost ptaUonacy but in the year 
igia there was established at South Farnborougfa a new branch of the (Bntish) Meteoro 
logical Office acting m conpmction with the Advisory Committee on Aeronautics and 
the Royal Aircxaft Factory the chjef function of which m addition to supplying weather 
forecasts for the use of jmUtary aviators is to cany on research work in what may be 
I See £ i, a6o et se^ ( Aeronautics ) and x 50a el ( Flight and Fly«* ) 
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termed " gust meteorology ” This work has already led to valuable results, more 
espeoaliy m recording the sudden deflections of the wind from the horizontal, and the 
r^Uvely small area of gusts Observations have also confirmed Lackey s exposition 
of the structure of the wind as consisting of a senes of rapidly succeeding gusts and lulls 
of approximately equal intensity, on rare occasions, however a sudden increase or drop 
in the velocity of the wind may be sustained for several minutes a phenomenon which 
has been held to explain one form at anj rate of the aenal disturbances encountered by 
aviators and known as holes in the air ' 

Recsent aewiyuamical research has largely substantiated in practice the former 
thecmes of air resistance based on the general laws of fluid motion Jn broad terrcB the 
resistance of the air has been proved to vary directly as the area of the sur 
face opposed to it (with the necessary reservations regarding the shape of the 
surface) and as the square of the velonty of motion The coefficient of 
air resistance has further been laid down with accuracy, this coefficient denoted by the 
symbol K m the case of a flat square plate placed normally to the Wind has a value of 
0 075 in metric umts, and of 000143 in Rntish units (Ibs^ sq ft ft per sec ) The 
fundamental equation of air resistance (making due correction for the density of the air) 
therefore reads R=KS\’* The >anation due to the shape of the bodj is however 
\ery considerable, thus, in the case of a well designed, curved aeroplane wing the co 
efiicient nses from o 075 to 0-4. and even more — a result due to the curve or camber of the 
wing and its large span On the other hand by adopting a shape approximating as 
nearly as possible to a perfect * stream hne form it is possible to reduce resistance to 
a verv low figure and this is now taken full ad\antage of in the design of all parts whose 
resistance to motion through the air impedes progress as m the case of the hull of a 
dmgible or the vertical struts of an aeroplane Broadl> speaking therefore recent 
research has led to a considerable increase of that portion of air resistance which in the 
case of an aeroplane is converted into the lifting force and an important reduction of 
the detnroental portion of resistance usual! v termed the drift Further experiment 
must lead to improvement of the ratio of the lift to the drift and involve corresponding 
modifications of design which Are already clearly foreshadowed 

The research work which constitutes the present basis of the science of aerodjnamics 
has been earned out at vanous laboratories founded and supported either by private 
generosity and enterprise or b> the public funds The chief of these 
ProrhJoa aerodynamical labm-aton^ are those of M Eiffel in Pans the Aero Techm- 
^t 9 »tatvb cal Institute founded bv M Deutsch at St C5rr the military laboratory at 
Chalais-Meudon Dr Riabouchinskv s institute at Koutehino in Russia 
the laboratory of -the University of GSttingen directed by Dr Pmndtl and the new 
aeronautical branch of the Bntish National Physical Laboratory at Teddington The 
work of this latter institution which was established m iqio has given particularly 
valuable results, due both to its exceptionally fine and complete equipment and to the 
fact that its expenments are largely initiated and controlled by the AdvKorv Committee 
for Aeronautics a body appointed by the Bntish government under the presidency of 
Lord Rayleigh m igto, who»e reports are annually published in the form of a blue b^k 
The equipment of this laboratory may swve as the general example of the methods 
whereby aeronautical research work is nowadays earned oat The pnnopal part of the 
instdUation consists of two large wind tuhncls m which sc^e mhdds of the objects to 
be tested are suspended m a current erf air draw® through the tUiinrf by an electnc fan 
Special cate is taken to prevent the formation of eddies, ptfl^tions and other forms of 
turbulence and the speed of the air-current can be accurately regulated up to 50 ft per 
second The wind tunnel is used to drtmnine the air resistatoCe and pressure distiibu 
rlon cm bodies of various shapes from the hulls of dingiblcs to the smallest portions of 
the strtfCHitie of an aeroplane A water channef on a sinalfeir principle provides the 
means for and photographing the flow of fluids paM: different foriiB of bodies 

In a separaic bniilduig b mounted a large whirling arm for teeing models of propellers 
In adifatum Ute eqti^iment comprises machinery for testing the materials employed 
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Recent escpenments having rfiown that the results of tests oli scale inodefa may be 
applied in accordance with the known law of correspondejice, to fuM size machine the 
work of the laboratory has become increasingly valuable and tendered superfluous the 
hazardous and ^en inconclusive experiments with full si^ maCbmea hi flight 

V^/hile scientific experiment and research work have played a part of inestimable 
value in the de\ elopment of aeronautics in general and of avration m particular, this 
development has also called forth a new branch of engineering In Great Bntam the 
aeronautical engmeenng profession is represented b> the Aeronautical Society, which 
grants Associate Fellowship and Fellowship degrees of profiaency 

While both the aeroplane and the dirigible have made vast progress m recent years 
the balloon from its ver> nature has reached the limit of its development and lost some 
of Its popularity in the face of the advance oi the other forms of aenal 
navigation From the military point of view it has been supplanted by 
motor driven aircraft For purposes of sport however the balloon remains in favour 
stimulated to a great extent by the balloon races held in many countnes The follow 
mg figures representing the cubic feet of gas consumed for balloon ascents during the 
years 1009 1910 and igir m the four pnncipal countries reflect with fair accuracy the 
position of ballooning during recent times 


Belgium 
France 
Gernuny 
Great Britain 


1909 

7 720000 
28 600 000 
44 500 000 
7 690 000 


1910 

7 200 000 
17 400000 
76 900 000 
5 860000 


1911 

7 590000 
27 290 ooo 
72 260 000 
5 650000 


The chief sporting e\ ent of the year the Internationa! Gordon Bennett Balloon Race 
in 1912 produced two new world s records The race started from Stuttgart on October 
and was won b> M Bienaimf; a French representatiw, who landed in Russia 
alter having covered i 360 miles M Leblanc the second French representative, also 
beating the former record b> covering i 24> miles 

Some few years ago in the face of questionable results and repeated disasters it was 
LOmmonl> thought that the dirigible too had attained the hmit of its development and 
utility But in recent years progress has been enormous in this direction 
”^***^* It IS difficult to explain the reasons of this progress save on the score of 
improvements in detail and in structural methods based largely on accumulated expen 
ence The one factor which no doubt has been chiefly responsible for the slow dev elop- 
ment of the dirigible has been that of expense From its very nature this type of air 
craft IS enormousl> costl> not only in the primary cost of materials but in upkeep and 
bv reason of the elaborate accommodation required for its harbourage WTiiIe an aero 
plane is practically independent of a fixed base a dirigible requires vast halls for shelter 
since once on the ground it becomes, in default of suitable harbourage the prey of the 
least gust of wind Nevertheless the enormous progress realized with this type of air 
craft and its indubitable advantages which an aeroplane can never possess, have ren 
dered it a military instrument of potent value 

The three types of dmgibles which have always existed have been developed each 
according to its special nature and purpose to a high degree of effiaency dunng recent 
V ears Their classification is based on their structural nature the rigid in which the 
hull consists of a ngid wood or metal skeleton wherein the gas envelopes are contained 
the non ngid forming m effect an elongated motor driven balloon comprising no rigid 
members or frameworks of any kmd, the semi ngid a type intermediate between the 
previous two in which the lower part of the hull is strengthened by a ngid framework 
forming the point from which the cat is suspended and to which the organs of direction 
and control are attached The latter type however, is tending to disappear and to be 
come absorbed in that termed non rigid The relative advantages of the three types 
are expressed m their denominations The two aims pursued by designers are speed 
and lifting power The former object demands considerable structural strength to 
resist the high air pressure exerted upon the hull at high speeds The ngid type of craft, 
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consisUqg a rigid indeformablc Iramework, possesses a considerable degree of strength 
moreo^ii the cars containmg the engines the prc^peUers and the coatrolhag orgam, can 
he ri®Mliy attached to the hull and in close paroMiaity thereto so that the rigid dirigible 
reah^s mo^ nearly that ideal CondlitifOn wherein the centres cd resistance and propulsion 
coincide On the other hand the ngid framework uaphes a gt^i increase m weight 
h«ice a rigid dirigible must necessanly be of large aiise Again it can only be deflated 
slowly so that in case of acadent or involuntary landing) it always stands m danger of 
destrucUon by the wind I^Ijy being incapable of being transported, it can only act 
from a fixed base The no»-rigid. type on the other band while it can be easily deflated 
and transpwrted, is of interior structural strength and efficiency, fox its gas containing 
hull IS constituted by fatenc— the shape being maintained by keeinng the gas under a 
pressure lo excess of that oi the surrounding atmosphere — while the proptiling plant 
and controUmg surfaces must be situated iBr or near the car 

The rigid dirigible which owes its development chiefl> to Count von Zeppehn has 
realised the more imporuot progress The last Zeppelin dirigible built before the end 
of 1912 and acquired by the German navy possessed a volume of 776000 cubic fett 
divided into 18 gas compartments its length was 525 feet its diameter 49 feet driven 
by three motors developing ^lo total hor-se power, it was capable of a s^td of 52 miles 
an hour and earned a useful load of approximatelj 7 tons sufficient to provide fuel for 
06 hours The framework of the Zeppelins is constituted b\ aluminium girder work 
In the Sebutte Lanz dmgible and m the recent French dirigible built to the designs of 
M Spiess the skeleton IS built up of wood As passenger craft the two Zeppelin dingi 
bles owned b> a pnvate German company rendered an excellent account of themselves 
during the year 19x2 making over 300 ascents and carrying about 5 000 passengers 
Both the French and German armies possess a considerable fleet of dirigibles the 
numbers of efficient vessds bemg at the end of 19*2 

Rigid Semi Rigid Non Rigid Total 

Germany 5 3 5 13 

France i 3 8 12 

In addition both countries possess several pnvalel> owned airships available for 
emergency service, which bnng the German and French fleets up to -^5 and 21 units 
respectively Further both countries possess a large number of permanent airship 
sLatmns situated pnncipally in strategical centres Dunng manoeuvres erf recent 
>ears and dunng the Tnpohtan war in 1911-12 irulitar> dirigibles took part with 
good results and demonstrated their special adaptability for night work for detailed 
observation over long distances and for maintaining uninterrupted communication 
with their base by means of wireless telegraphy In Great Britain iwogress has been 
comparatively slow Three small dirigibles built at the Ro>al Aircnft hactory for 
experimental purposes have onlj proved partially successful while the ngid dirigible 
constructetl for the Navy at Barrow was wrecked b> the wind m 1911 on its first ap 
pearance in the open These failures were followed by the British Government order 
mg for the use of the Navy a German dmgiWc of the Parse val s>stem and a French 
duigible of the Astra Torres type towards the end of 1912 

The wonderful progress m aviation dunng the last two years and its transition from 
the experimental to the practical stage has been due pnncipail) to the improved aerodv 

^ namical knowledge resulting from scientific research work previouslj allud 

Aenfilaaet ^ though in lesser degree to the mertased skill and expencnce of 

aerofflanc pilots In esse niod principles no radical alteration has taken place smee the 
of lAilbur and Orville Wngbt, and the earlv French experimenters B> the side of 
i mp TovmnerUis m details of design highly unproved methods of construction have con 
Uibuted ho increase the efficiency reliability and safety of the aeroplane to a v ast extent 
Most noteworthy modem technical features in aviation are the gradual mtroduc 
lion of steel where wood was the constructional material a most exclusively used a few 
years ago, the substitution of a long covered m body fornung the back bone of the 
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aeroplane and enclosing both the engine and the passengers for the simple open frame 
vvork ot former days and a considerable improvement in stability In consequence, 
the aeroplane in which the propeller revolved in the rear of the planes has been largely 
replaced by the type known as the tractor m which the engine, mounted m the bow 
of the body drives by direct transmission a propeller rotatmg in front of the planes 
OeneralVv speaking the above features apply both to monoplanes and to biplanes the 
former type consisting of a single plane or pair of outstretched wings whereas in the 
latter two lifting planes are superposed and interconnected by struts The relative 
advantages of these two main types are chiefly constructional the girder shape of the 
framework rendering the structure stronger m the biplane and leading to its general 
employment where heavy weights have to be carried In the case of a monoplane the 
wings are stayed by means of steel wires or cables attached to the landing chassis and to 
an overhead stavmast an arrangement which while reducing head resistance, presents 
obvious engineering difficulties of a constructional nature The controlling surfaces 
are usually situated in the tail fixed to the after end of the body they consist of an 
ordinary vertical rudder for steenng in a honzontal plane, and of a horizontal rudder or 
elevator for steering upwards and downwards and for maintaining longitudinal 
balance Lateral stability is usually controlled either bv the process originated by the 
brothers Wnght and known as warping the planes i e twisting their rear outer 
extremities to produce an increase in lift on the lowered side and to reduce the lift on 
the raised side or bv the equivalent means of operating balancing flaps attached to the 
rear edge of the planes or mounted m between them 

Two further distinctiv e featur^^s mark 1 he recent development of aviation the vastly 
increased reh ability of the aeroplane motor and the evolution of the hvdro aeroplane 
by w hich is denoted a craft able to nse from and alight upon the sur 
® face of the water Two distinct tv^ies of aeroplane motors have been ere 

ated the rotary air cooled engine and the water cooled stationary type of which the 
former generallv speaking is most effective for comparative! \ low powers while the 
latter iS usually employed for the heavy passenger carrying class of aeroplanes The 
power developed ranges from 5 h p in a small school machine to 140 h p in a racing 
aeroplane or one designed for extended flights T hese motors with the exception of the 
rotary typie show little difference from the average motor car engine save only m a con 
siderable reduction m the weight which ranges trom 2 to 6 lbs per horse power 

The hvdro aeroplane owed its first development to the American Clenn Curtiss who 
equiM>ed his aeroplanes with floats as early as 10 1 o Two mam types hay e already been 
evolv ed though with countless modifications In the first the oniv feature 
w^/aaes distinguishes the marine tvpe from that destined for use on land is the 

substitution of one or more floats for the ordinary landing cha sis though 
(his IS sometimes retained in the shape of di appearing wheels Tht, second class 
V anously termed flying boat and air boat, consists essentially of a long boat 
shaped hull wherem the passengers seats are contained and on which the planes are 
built up in the form of a superstructure This latter type of craft seems destined to a 
greater sphere of utility than the former by reason of its being better able to withstand 
the battenng of waves and the shock of alighting on rough water General technical 
optnioa foresees a greater future for the manne aeroplane than for the terrestnal tvpe, 
owing to the fact that it can be used m the colonies and m undeveloped countries where 
suitable alighting grounds are scarce, while on the other hand it would solve the 
difficulty and danger of alighting m a heavy high speed aeroplane 

In the sport of aviation as evidenced m the record of performances during the last 
two years progress has been startlingly rapid The year ion was marked by the 
organisation of a senes of long distance cross country races among the 
f noteworthy being those from Pans to Madrid won by J \6drmes 

XZ from Pans to Rome won by A Beaumont the so railed European ciri.uit 
which extended over 1000 miles through France Belgium Holland and 
England with Pans as the starting and finishing pomt, and the 1000 miles arcuit of 
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Bntam wkich was -won by \ Beaumont, who beat J \ ednnes by one hour m 22^ hours’ 
net flying time. In the same year the Intemational Gordon Bennett Aviation Cup was 
won by C Weymannon a roo-h p Nieuport monoplane at a speed of 78 m p h In 
ipia the same race was won by J Vednnes on a 140-h p Deperdugsm monoplane at 
105^ m p h which formed the world’s speed record at the end of 1Q12 

In other respects performances have been no less remarkable On December ii, 
191 at Tunis P Garros created a world s altitude record b> ascending to 19 000 feet 
On September i ith of the same year G Fourny established the latest record for a con 
tmuous flight, b> covering 627 miles m 13 h 17 min The longest flight across country 
on a single day was made by P Daucourt, who flew from Valenaennes to Biarritz a 
dii.tance of SS© miles on October 27 1012 A new British duration record was estab 
Iished on October 24, 1912 by H G Hawker who piloting a Sopwith biplane, remained 
in the air for 8 h 23 mm 

But the signiflcance of these achievements fades before the trul\ wonderful develop!- 
ment in the aeroplane from a mihtary point of Mew In 1912 aviation was definitely 
Vseio wsr a new arm into the establishment of all the great armies 

” The first impetus to this movement was given bv France where aeroplanes 

have been employed m the army manoeuvres for several years past Under the aenal 
law passed m March 1012 the aviation establishment of the French army numbered 
at the end of 1912, a total of 344 effective aeroplanes divided into 4t sections distributed 
on a territorial basis 234 efficient pilots an equivalent number of trained observers and 
200 men Since then the number of army aeroplanes has been considerably increased 
as a result of a pwpular subscnption which realised over fioo 000 in twelve months 
The French budget for the same year included a vote of /880 000 for military aviation 
In Great Bntam an effective forward step on similar lines was made in igi 2 by th? 
creation of the Royal Flying Coips This body forms 1 separate entity from either of 
the two services from both of which its members are recruited It comprises a Military 
Wing and a hiaval Wing each divided into sections of 8 aeroplanes The chief training 
centre is situated at the Central Flving School at Ipavon and its mam depot at the 
Roval Aircraft Facton at Famborough At the end of 1912 the establishment of the 
Military W mg consisted of one airship and kite section and three aeroplane sections 
the personnd and material of which however were not complete Greater progress 
had then already been achieved bv the Naval TA mg which had at the end of the year 
established flving stations on the Isle of Sheppey at Rosyth and in the Humber In 
1912 the aeroplane was first employed m actual warfare bv the Italians m Inpoli and 
by the Balkan states and the Turkish army in the Balkan war In both cases however 
though valuable services were rendered the results were somewhat inconclusive, 
ow mg to the absence of senmis opposition in the first case and lack of organisation 
in the second 

That the aeroplane will be called upon to play a part of ever increasing importance 
in warfare of the future is no longer open to doubt but for the present its function ap 
pears to be confined to scouting and reconnai^ance both tactical and strategical, expen 
meats with bomb dropping having proved ineffectual hitherto 

The active and industrial development of aviation is clearly shown in the following 
list of aeroplane pilots at the end of the years 1910 igri and ipia, the figures for the 
latter vear being approximate only 



1910 

1911 

igi2 

France 


561 

1200 

Gernuny 

49 

‘44 

S 50 

Great Bntam 

55 

i^ 

4O0 

Italy 

32 

92 

200 

U^ted States 

22 

82 

180 


Mfbt&ry pHots are not, however in all cases included in the above list 

(J H Le&EB(»a> 
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Prospentj and disaster combined to maie tbe y^ars 1910-12 very notable m the 
annals of British shipbuilding The output of Merchant Ships in the tlnited Kingdom 
in 1 91 r reached i 80) S44 tons — ^almost double that of 1908, and of this total 1,400,000 
tons were for United Kingdom owners 60 000 for British Colonial, and 344 000 tons fpr 
foreign owners as shown in Column 2 of Table I In addition 695,300 tons of shipping 
were sold abi^d The world’^s output m 1911 exceeded 2| mdlions as in Col 3 
Glasgow Newt^astle and Sunderland districts each reported more than Germany, 
Greenock and Belfast more than the United States Middlesbrough and Hartlepool more 
than I ranee Notwithstanding large additions the total tonnage (Col §) increases 
but slowlv as the annual reduction due to vessels being broken up lost etc., amounts to 
about 000,000 tons includmg 3^0 opo tons British Shipping Table I also shows the 
relation between Merchant and \Sar shipbuilding m 19IJ, Col 6 the amount launched 
in each country^ and Col 7 the portion thereof for foreign owners 


7'06/e I Shipptnf of Varufus Countries thousands of tons) 



Ownership 
ofU K 
output in 
1911 

Worlds 
' output in 

1911 1 

World s Shipping 
^ m 1912 

Warships built 
in 1911 

Numbers 

Tonnage 

Total 

For 

others 

(I) 

(2) 

(3^ 

U> 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

United Kingdom 

I 400 

I 804 

9279 

18214 

231 

9 

Dommionb and Colomeb 

60 

20 

2 /05 

I 660 


Total 

1 460 

I S24 

11444 

19 874 

251 

9 

ISA — 







Seaboard &c 


96 

2820 

1 2 899 

116 

58 

Great Lakes 

1 

76 

622 

i 2359 


Total 


*7 

j 443 

5258 

116 

58 

C ermanv 

21 

256 

2 213 

4629 

132 

3 6 

Norway 

90 

35 

2 IJ 2 

2 293 

I 


I ranee 

17 

125 

I 491 

2053 

59 

4 7 

ItaK 

9 

17 

j ago 

I 399 

75 

3 

Japan 

20 

44 

g6o 

I 345 

37 

4 

Holland 

-7 

93 

701 

I 130 

6 


Sweden 

19 

9 

1409 

970 

4 


R j sja 

13 

3 

1 207 

937 

93 

1 

Austria 

51 

38 


1 903 

20 


Denmark 

15 

19 

829 

1 757 

I 


Spam 

5 1 

4 

590 

1 772 

3 


Greece 

13 f 


43 o 

668 



Other Countries 

44 1 

II 

1 980 

I 612 

I 


Total 

I 804 

2 650 

30316 \ 

! 44600 

769 

! 76 


The United States output fell to 172 coo tons in ion The amount budding fell 
from 130 000 tons in June 1910 to 97 000 tons m June 1911, but increased to 2115^000 
tons by October 1912, due to the .,onstruction of "vessels to engage m traffic through the 
Panama Canal The last three >ears have sc*n rapid increases in. CJermany the total 
for x9rr'~-235 532 tons — -was however still 63,000 tons less than the record made Aw 
that countrj in 1906 The tonnage under construction rose to 467 700 tons in October 
1912 (see also Count Reventlow Cassurs Mag, December 1911) The output of 
hrance in thousands of tons has been as follows (1892) 17 (1902) 102 (ipoh) 35* 
(1910) 81 (1911) 123 but since March 1911 building has remained fairiv steady at 
about 120 000 tons The output of Holland continues to increase m October 1912 she 
» See E B xxiv 867 et seq ’The statistics are based on Lbyd s Register of 
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fw modem dewlopments of the Marine Steam Engine and ctmiparative posetbihttefl of 
IC see Hamilton on Steamship Propulsion Liver jpBg Soc 19 n Hall 

Brpi^ iS»g and Ship Scotland 1911 Andcrspn American Soc N A 1911 Rosenthal 

Bfu Assoc 1911 Orde Parsons and others N E Coast Instn igi2 Dr Diesel Inst 
M E, 1912 and^Chas ParSonS s address to N E Coast Instn October 12 1912 

The Motor Ship of September 26 igi2 published a list of 32 vessels then tinder cob 
struction in tthich hea\T Oil (Diespl) engmes were being fitted the aggregate H P being 
59 600 and average 1870 17 were single acting four stroke reversible 9 were single 
acting two stroke reversible, three were of Junker s tj^e two were single acting four 
stroke non ret ersible, and one only double aclmgj — a two stroke MAN engine for a 
Woennann liner by Messrs Blohm and Voss (See Engineer October 11 1912) The 
non retersing engines are for the Tjnetnount ” (see Mavor Brit Assoc igii and 
1012) of 600 H P , and 9 knots having eleanc transmission gear giMng 80 revolutions of 
the propeller for 400 revs of the engines and a shallow draught vessel of i 300 H P for 
sertice on the Congo in which the engines rtin at 280 revs and Fottmger transformers 
are fitted to drive the propellers at 440 revs , giving the boat a speed of 15^ knots The 
largest engines named are of 6,000 H P and arc for a twin screw vessel of 8 000 tons gross 
and 16 knots speed to be built b^ Barclay Curie &. Co 

Motors of various powers have been fitted as auvilianes in numbere of sailing vessels 
the large French sailing vessel' France of 6 500 tons D W capacity has I C en 
gines of j 800 H P and twin screws for 10 knots Motors are being fitted in rapidly 
increasing numbers of n\er steamers (see Svren and Shipping August 21 1912) river 
tugs (see 1/otor Boa* Alarch 9 igii) lifeboats (see In* Com Eng October igi > 
fishing craft of ail descnptions (see Report of Fishery Board for Scotland 191 ) as well 
as in small coasting vessels of which eighteen are being built m Scotland for one firm — 
the Coasting Motor Shipping Co Lloyd s Register of 1912 includes 61 vachts of 3 733 
tons ha\ ing I C engines and indicates a falling off m the building of large steam yachts 

Table II contains some particulars of a few of the earhest motor ships fitted with 
DiestI Engines of various types — 


Table IJ 


\ 

^ Name 

i 

T ms 
Gross 

1 Total 
j BHP 1 

Speed 

Knots 

No of ^ 
Screws ^ 

Cvhndcrs 

1 No Power, 

1 Stroke 
of Cvclc 

1 

1 

iToilcr 

I 659 

360 

6 0 

2 

8 

1 ^ 

Two 

2 

\ ulcanus 

1 179 

500 

8 5 i 

I 

6 

85 ; 

hour 

3 

iS^landia 

4964 

3 500 

10 5 

2 

16 

i 220 1 

hour 

4 

iEavestone 1 

I 770 

850 

10 5 

I 

4 

1 212 

Two 

5 

j Monte Pt-aedo 1 

5400 

1 700 1 

10 5 

2 

8 

, 12 I 

Two 

6 

15 000 ton tank vessel | 

iOOOO 

3 500 1 

9 5 

2 

*2 

291 : 

Two 

/ 

7 200 ton tank v essel 

5000 

2 200 

It 0 

2 

8 

' 2t6 

Two 

8 

RoUndseck ! 

2 500 

i J 500 

5 

I 

6 

2 SO 

! Two 

9 

1 <^00 ton tank vessel 1 

1 200 

1 370 1 

6 25 1 

1 

1 6 

62 

1 wo 


Woles f i) First motor ship to cross the Atlantic built by Swan Hunter & Co for Canadian 
I^kes Poiar (Swedish) engines estimated saving on machinery 60 tons fuel ibout 2 tons 
a day instead of 8 (see also Engineering May 5 19I l similar engmes 520 H P m Calgan. 
and i6oo H P m tanker building by Caledon Co) (2) hirst seagoing motor \e8scl 
n^ularly ei^loyed m European waters built m Holland for Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co 
Werksboor (Dutch) engines (Larger engines of same type m Juno hminuel Nobel 
IjDudon ” Fbuma and Jules Henry and smaller in Seiiimlan San Antonio and 
Cornells ) (3) First large oceani^oii^ motor vessel built at Copenhagen, Burmeister 

and Wrain (Danish) engines Sister vessel* — jutlaodia ’ first Bntish built ocean gome 
motor ves&eL and Pionia purchased by Hamburg American Co renamed Chnstian \ 
m honour of King of Denmark and thf first motor ship to arrive in New A ork (4) hirst 
Bntish owned ocean «ing motor vcise! built by Sir Ravlton Dixon & Co for hurnis 
Withy & Co Caeels (Belgian) machinerv reporcea to be 68 ton* less than if steam ami fuel 
for JO days wo ttaw oil instead of 45^ ton* coal gam of a knot speed (see also Engineer 
Ott ^milar engines 750 H P m Fordoman <5) Built at Hamburg Sni er 

(Swiss) engines total engine room weights tons or less than half for steam engines, fuel 
consumption about oik third engine room complement half for steam machmery (see Int 
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Mar Bm Oct 1912) (e) The largest oil Uaktr yet bwlt, to carry 15000 tiqs D W 

Kru^ (German) engines 527 ft Jong, ^ ft beam (see alsD Bngtneertng April 19 1912) 
(7) To carry 7200 tons DW building by Frenchs&Co Germanv for British oiiners— 
the Petroleum Steamship Co The Junkers (German} engines are of ^cuhar conatruetton 
two pistons in each cyhoder the fuel being ignited between them (Junkers German Soc 
^ A 1911 and /»! Mar Ung July 1912) (8) Cargo boat for Hansa Utie Tecldenborz 
Cards Engines largest! I C Engine yet afloat viz 1500 B H P cylinders 19^^ inch diam 
35 stroke H5 revs on one shaft (9) To carry 1500 tons First American Dtesel-engined 
commercial vessel MAN' tGerman) engines Ship constructed by Staten Island 
Shfipbldg Co and engines by the New London Ship and Engine Co of Groton Cewria 
fsee Motor ship June 6 1912) 

Suction gas plants have bemi installed in two small expenmental vess^s, the Elec 
tnc Arc’' m (conjunction with electric dnve (see Shipping World January 3, 1912) and 
Holzapfel I ' in conjunction with Fottinger transformers (see Hoizapfel, I N i. 
igi'^) In both cas« after a period of trial the plant has been removed An awaiiaty 
surveying vessel launched bv Napier and Miller in 1912 is fitted with suction gas plant 
and a six cylinder 225 B H P gas engine In Gas and Od Bower October 3 191 3, an ac 
count IS given of a 100 H P engine by Mr A M Low which runs on sohd coal direct 
and the case for alcohol fuel is stated in * The Motor ” August 27 1912 

Many firms are perfecting the Diesel engine for marine purposes (see Engineer 
October! 8 1913 for German) and others are using Ga'i turbrnes to obtain the advan 
tages of the low consumption of the I C engines without reverting to reciprocating 
machinery (see Dugald Clerk and Hans Molawarth Bni Assoc 1912) 

Improvements — For a review of 50 years pre^ess see Dr T^arle I N A 1912 
Recent methods for ensuring sufficient strength with increased cargo capacity or speed 
comprise (i) a development of longitudinal construction (2) raising the naaddJe por 
tions of the ship on arches (3) forming fore and aft ndges in the side 

Details of (i) were given by Mr J W isherwood I N A igoS Clearer holas 
greater strength and a saving of about 10*^0 of weight of structure are obtained as well 
as decreased cost of budding The system has been adopted for three fourths of the 
tank vessels now building as well as for manv other types of vessels m Europe and 
USA (see Cleveland Marine R&new September 1912 also Stardard October 23 1912) 
The system had been adopted m 43 vessels of 176 000 tons by June 1910 rapidly in 
creasing to about 230 vessels of i 200 ooo tons bv December 1912 (2) The * Arch 

svstem of construction was described by Mr Maxwell Ballard at the Institute of 
Naval Archittcts in rgrr (see also iihtppmg World Apnl 27 igio) Three vessels of 
j 500-2 000 tons each have been already built on this system and two others were 
under construction at the end of 1912 (3) The Momtona built in 1909-10 was 

the first vessel built with i corrugated sides and gave the name to the sv stem i »ee 
papers by Mr Haver N E Coast Inst 1910 and 1911 and Captain MacIIwame 
HIS Inst 1912) Four vessels of the type were afloat at the end of 1912 and three 
others under construction all of about 3 000 tons D capacity 

Anti rollmg tanks (see E B xxiv 938 Watts I N A 1883-5 and Frahm / V 4 
ion) are now being fitted in many large liners and war ships Large chambers built on 
opposite sides of the ship are about half filled wnth water a transverse water channel 
connecting the lower parts of the tanks and air pipe*, the upper parts Valves m the 
air pipes regulate the moveieient so as to prev«it synchronism with wave periods and 
consequent rolling Tanks were so fitted in the ‘ Infiekible and other warships of 
very large metacentnc height 30 years ago and proved Very useful but the practice 
has not been continued in later war vessels where smaller meUtcentfic height is practic- 
able (see also Effect of Ktels on Rollmg Messrs Idle &, Baker I N k 1912 
and Applied Stability of Ships Heck Inst Mar Engrs Oct iqtz) 

Increasing attention is being given to the study of Naval 'Vnchitecture and Munne 
Engineering m Germany and Ammca as well as in England Chiefly owing to the 
advocacy of Sir W H White and the generosity of Mr A F Yarro^w a national experi- 
mental tank has m England been provided at Bushey There is evidence ot mcitased 
power of adaptability of designers to produce vessels specially fitted for the oa: 
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which they «id of greater readmess o» the part of the Classihcatioo Societies to 
regard such designs on their ments without too hard and fast adherence to well wom 
rules. It IS a compliment to Great Britain that the Austrian \entas Society has 
arranged with s Rc^^sier to adopt their Rules for building ships m their en 
titety and that authonsed translations m French and German have become necessary 
The Tftamc " Disaster — Notwithstanding great progress recent jears have been 
notable for serious disasters, such as the disappearance of the “ \^aratah m 1909, the 
wrecks of the Delhi and ‘ Ora via ’ and the sinking of the ‘ Oceana ” m 191a, but 
the foundermg of the “ Titanic m mid-ocean on \pnl 15, 1912 after collision with 
an iceberg when out of *,224 perscms on board only 711 were saved, has eclipsed all 
previous experiences and has led to much searching of heart as to means of providing 
better security Enqmnes w«e conducted m New ’i ork under Senator W A Smith of 
Michigan and m Loudon under Lord Mers^ sitting as ^reck Commissioner with five 
experts as assessors. In both cases recommendations were made that hners should 
ha\ c boats for all, regular boat driH more efficiaat Wireless Tele^aphy arrangements 
and improved sub-di vision m construction Lord Mersey s Report co\ crs 74 pages and 

deals exhaustivdy with ail the circum^anccs as well as the details of the * Titanic 
It showed that six out of fifteen of the roam compartments of the \ essel were damaged 
that the rfiip filled and went gradually down by the head without capsizing and recom 
mended (a) improvements as above, (b) supervision of ship des^os The recommenda 
tions (a) were generally endorsed b> the Merchant Shipping Advisory Committee of the 
Board Trade who did not however colour m (b) The Board of Trade appointed 
two committees — one (Bulkheads) with Dr Denny of Dumbarton as chairman to 
consider the best means of improving the subdivision of new ships the second (Boats 
and Davits) with Professor Bdcs as chairman to consider questions relating to design 
and handling of boats supply oi motor boats &c The Board of Trade also laid draft 
rules before Parhament (Pari paper Cd 6402 of 1912) requiring (i) great increases in 
the numbers and capaaty of boats to be earned bv all classes of passenger vessels and 
(2) the subtni^ion of the designs of new ships for examination of stability proposed 
subdivision &.c and the Board also took steps to secure inlernalional agreement a* to 
Wireless Telegraphy and all questions aSecting safety at sea The draft rules went 
considerably beyond the recommendation of the Advisory Committee and met with 
very serious opposation from many quarters but many steamship companies proceeded 
even before oi^al action was taken to supply boats for all on board th«r vessels while 
the Whale Star Company announced that improved subdivision would be built into the 
* Bntaniuc and that the * Olympic ' would be similarly improved 

The collision between the Olympic and H M S Hawke ' in Spithead on 
September zo, 191 1 led to a legal inquiry before the Admiralty Court which showed 
that the uileraction (dim to suction ) between two vessels passing each other was 
much greater than was generally known (see Taylor im Soe N A 1909 also Gibson 
and Thompson Brtt Assoc 1912) The President Sir Samuel I vans found that the 
cause of the collision was the faulty navigation of the Olympic by her pilot m going 
dangerously near the Hawke On the Government s cast for damages he entered 
judgment however for the ovmers of the OlymiMc smee the pilot was solely respon 
sible, and their plea oi * compulsory {Mlotage ’ was therefore a good defence Both 
parties appealed against the findings. 

Warsksps — The rntrodut^ion of the Dreadnought desipi and the development from 
this v<»£«) to the ‘Nejrtune in which the broadside guns arc jdaced cn echelon so that 
both pairs of mid^ip guns may fire on either broadside, and then to the Onon in 
which all the heavy guns ane jdaced on the middle line with a good arc of training on 
eadkiude, were fully discussed by S\s Philip Watts in £ B xxiv (art bhip ') This 
arraagement has been adc^ed In all the U S ships and in other navies it has been 
closely Particulars of tlw later vmda of the Onon type— the ‘ King 

George V * ns well as of recent fcsreign vessels, are giv^ai an Table III Table IV 
showathesevertdvfiMelsgroupedaccordtng to Class The lovmcible has remained as 
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the standard type for battle cr«i!»ers higher speeds heavrer guns and better armour 
protection entailing larger dimensions (Table V) With the growth ui the sea keying 
power of destroy CTS and the increase in range speed and poV^er of twpedoes more pow 
erful anti torpedo guns have become necessary in battleships and battle cruisers 
On August I 1912 Mr E H Tenn>son D Eyncourt stnceeded Sir Philip Watts as 
Director of Naval Construction in the British Admiralty His predecessors m the 
office had been educated in the Dock> ard Schools and trained in the Dockyards and at 
the Ro\al School of Naf’al Architecture or the Royal Naval College Mr D Eyncourt 
was educated at Charterhouse and trained at Elswick Shipyard and the Ro>al Na^aI 
College Greenwich and he had \ ery extensive experience in warship design and budd 
ing at Fairfield and EJswnk ('lee Shipbuilder October 1012) Sir Philip Watts s con 
nettion with the Admiralty was however not entirely severed as he was wtsined as 
Adviser to the Board on Naval Construction During the 11 years 1003-12 h^ was 
responsible for Iht design and construction of tio less than 180 fighting vessels (battle 
ships cruisers destroyers and submarines) aggregating about i 330 000 tons displace 
ment 4 sOjOoo Horse Power and inj 000 000 cost — besides a large number of Fleet 
\uxihanes and small craft of \er\ great variety and interest Certain characteristic 
features are found in practical! v all these vessels all the guns are fought on the weather 
decks the vessels have high forecastles no poops and no topsides so that the silhouette 
of the T B D the unprotected cruiser the battle cruiser and the battleship herself have 
the same general features while in the preceding designs the torpedo boats and des 
troyers had low forecastles the cruisers had topsides and poops the battlesbij^ bad 
topsides and no forecastles and battleships and cruisers carried much of their armament 
on the main deck. All classes are also notable for great advances m speed 

The progress of other than British battleships and battle cruisers may be gathered 


Table III ParHciilars of Tvptcal Battleships 


Name of Ship 

Laun 
' ch«d 

Tons j 

HP ^ 

Speed 

Knot, 

Cubs 

j Side 
j Arnoirr 

t Remarks 

Ute -inought i 

(1 tish) 1 

tgo6 , 

t 900 1 

1 2 } 000 

21 

10-12 

24 I pdr 


Cost £i 8r J ooo 

K nt. < eorge V 
(Uiitisb) 1 

joii j 

3 6 ck> 

1 

000 

1 

21 0 

ro“i 3 i 

16-4 

I 

' Total cost £r gdr ooo Tiidl engines 

1 and all in i lental chaigea £8^3 ooo 

Kaiser 

(Cietman) 

rgir 

H Ito 

2b 000 

1 

21 0 1 

iO-i 2 ! 

14-5 0 

33 3 1 


Cost £ i 7 ooo 

France 
< French) 

igi3 

2 i JOD 

' 8000 

20 0 

i ) 

I J -12 

22-5 

II 

Coat £3 604 ooo 

Bretagne 

^French) 

Bldg 

i 23 600 

1 28 000 

0 0 

( > 

5 

5 5 

11 

Cost £2 010 ooo 

C di Cavour 

Italian 

IQII 

j 32440 

24 000 

( 22 0 

33 3 
^ 4 

10 

Cost £2 600 ooo 

\ IT bus n nilis 

Aust/an) i 

1 

0000 

2S 000 

' 30 s 

2 12 

12-5 0 

18 i 

11 

C ost £2 soo ooo. 

EspaJia 

iSs^ nth) ' 


j 35460 

35 300 1 

1 30 5 

20-4 

9 


Re had V 

(Turki h) 1 

BJdg 

2J 000 1 

jr ooD 

1 2J 0 

1 lo-rt 5 
: 0 6 

I 


Texas. 

(Amencan) 

' Bldfc 

1 17 000 J 

28 too 

I 0 

1 10-14 

20- 

12 

T tal cost not known H\dl ftnd 
engines only £i 166 ooo 

b \iStopol 1 

rRqs 1 nt 1 

1 ipit 

33 000 

42 000 j 

25 0 

1 2-12 

6-4 

tl 

Cost £2 800 ooo 

Alcrandex lU 
(Russian) 

B)dg 

1 22 1 0 J 

35 000 

21 0 

1 2-1 

Ji~f> 

12 


Settsu 

(Japanese) 1 

ion 

3o8qo 

25 000 

20 5 t 

i la-t* 

10-6 

1 12-4 7 

33 


Fuso 

Japanese) | 

Bldg 

JO ocya 

4 SO 0 O 

23 S 

i 

10-1$ 

16-6 

32 


Moreno 

{Argentine) 

ton 

2 600 

i 

40000 

32 5 

12-12 
, 12-6 

12 + 

12 

: Coat £2^oovooo« (CwtiB Tushiu*.) 

Rio de Janeiro 
(Brazilian) 

ipt* 

27 500 

45000 

22 0 

1 34-33 

I 20-6 

1 32 S 

P 


Ad latorre 
(Chdem) 

[ 

28000 

45000 1 

23 0 

20-14 
* -4 ? 

23 



^vltc — taken ckfeSy Imn T%t Aimitai by l«»4 pemts»m of Viacount 
and the Na»y Leatna Anmal 
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from Tabl^ ni, IV and V The tnple turret has been extensively adopted m Italy 
Austria and Russia and is under expenment in America while France is proposing 
turrets to carry four 12 inch gunS in each but turrets containing more than two heavy 
guns have not yet found favour in Great Britain 

Table 1 \ The World s Dreadnoughts 


Names of Ships (Names in IltUics show also the, Class) 


German (4) Nassau Posen Rheinland Westfalen 


Bntisk (10) 

Dreadnought j 

Bellerophon i 

Temperaire ’ 

Superb 

St Vincent 

Colhngwood 

\anguard 

Neptune 

Colossus 

Hercules 


German (9) 

Ostfnesland 

Helgoland 

Thuni^wi 

Oldenburg 

Katser 

F d Git^se 

*Kai»enn 

*K Albert 

•P Lmtpold 

Austnan (2) 
\ mbus L 
*Tegetthoff 


French (4) 

I *Jean Bart 
*Courbet 
•F ranee 
*Pan5 

Russian (7) 
^Sevastopol 
*Petropa\lovsk 
•Poltava 
•Gangut I 

** Alexander J/J 
* •Mari) a 
••Ekaterina II 


Italian (4) 

D Ahghien 
*C dt Cavour 
•L da \ mci 
*G Cesare 

Spamsh (3) 
*Espana 
•Mfonso Mil 
••Jaime I 
Japanese (2) 
kawacht 
Stttsu 

Chilean (2) 

* Ad Latorre 
••Ad Cochrane 


USA (8) 

Michigan 

South Carolina 

Delaivare 

North Dakota 

Florida 

Utah 

Arkansas 

Wyoming 

Argentine (2) 
*Moreno 
•Rivadavia 

Brazilian (3) 
Mtnai Ceraes 
Sao Paulo 
*R d Janeiro 


I British 06 ) I 
Orton ' 

t Monarch 1 
Conqueror j 
Thunderer , 
K Georgy V \ 
•Centunon j 
*^jax I 

•\udaciou® ! 


*Iron Duke 

•Marlborough 

••Delhi 

••Benbow 

**Q Elizabeth 

••Warspite 

•••Valiant 

•••Barham 


German (6) j 
1 ‘F Weissenburgi 
*E K. F W ilhetm 
I •E Brandenburg 
i * S 

•••New Ship 
I •••New Ship 

Austnan I2) 

I •? Fugene 
••New Ship 


French (5) 
••Bretagne 
••Proveme 
**I orraine 
** •Normandie 
•••L Orient 

Italian (4) 
••A Dona 
• C Duiho 
•••Morosmi 
•••Dandolo 


Bntish 26 German 

French 9 Austnan 

Russia n 7 Italian 


Slumary of Ships 
USA 13 

Argentine 2 

Brazilian 3 

Chilean 2 


Japanese 

Turkish 

Spamsh 


t s \ rs) 

•Texas 
•New V ork 
••\e\ada 
••Oklahoma 
•••I cnnsylvania 

Turkish (2) 
••Reshad \ 

•* R 1 Hamiss 
Japanese (l) 

••t USJ 


I Grand 
'■ Total 
loi 


Totals 42 31 20 8 1 

•Launched but not complete •*Not yet launched •••Not yet laid down (Dec 19x2) 


The Armoured Cnusera “ Edgar Quinet and ‘‘ Waldeck Rousseau ' {E B xxiv, 
912) have been completed by France Ttie Giorgios Averoff of 9956 tons 24 knots 
7 inch armour four 9 2 inch eight 7 5 inch guns &c has been completed by Orlando of 
Leghorn and another v€Mel of 19 500 tons has been ordered of the Vulcan "iard for 
Greece Germany has completed several cruisers of the * Au^burg ” type (£ B xxiv 
911) but new vessels will probably be of S 000 tons and 27 knots and carry 4 i inch 
guns of unproved type A number of vessels of the ‘ Dartmouth” type (E B xxi\ 
909), utclodingthe Melbourne ” and ‘ Sydney * for Ausiraha have been built in Great 
Bntain, and Uie sister vessel ' Bnsbane ” Is l^ng built at Sydney but eight hght ar 
mour^ vessdis'of a new type are now being built for the Bntish Navy Italy is com 
pkPting scouts of the " Quam type {E 3 rriv, 913) 
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Table V Batik Cruisers 


No of 
Ships 

Tjpeof Ship 

Laun 

cbed 

Tons 

HP 

speed 

iSiota. 

Guns 

Side 

Armour 

Similar \ essels 

6 

Beitish 

Invincible 

1907 

17 250 

41 000 

26 0 

8 12 

6 

Inflexible and Indomitabk 


fCost £t 76Q 000) 





16-4 






Indefatigable Australia ^ and New 






Zealand 

* slightly larger 



4 

Lion 

igio 

26 350 

70 exjo 

28 0 

8-i3i 

9 

Princess Roval 






1^4 


Cost £2 01 000 




Queen Mary and Tiger sbghtly larger 


lo 










Germav 








I 

\ on der Tann 

TpOQ 

19 100 

71 soo 

2 6 

«-ii 

20-s 0 
10-3 4 

6 

Cost £1 833 000 

3 

Moltke 

1910 

22 640 

76 000 

27 2S 

10 11 


Goeben 







1 2-? 0 

12 3 4 


Cost £2 160000. 




Seydbtz slightly larger 



3 

New sh p 

101 I 

28 000 

100000 

30 0 

lO-I 

9i 

E K A gusta 


I 



12-S 9 

Cost £ 620 oco 



(New vessel part culare not published ) 












JaPAKE-jE 








4 

Kongo 

lpl2 

27 Siso 

64 000 

27 0 

8-14 

10 

Hiyei Kinshiijia 


(Cost £2 SOP oool 



ifr-6 


Banma 


1 For Austraiian Govt * Frescntcd by New Zealand Oovt 


Destroyers are being buiJt in great numbers bv the various Powers Particulars of 
several are given in Tabk VI The Parramatta and \ arra were built to Prof 
Biles s design and steamed out to \ustralia a sister \ esse! Warrego was built at 
Fairfield taken to pieces sent out by steamer and put togcthenn Australia where three 
similar v^^ssels Derwent Swan and ‘ Torrens are being built 


Table VI Destroyers 



Laun 

ched 

Length 
i ft 

Dispt 

Tons 

HTP 

Speed 

Knots 

Gun 1 

Remarks. 

BtttrisH— 

Acasta Class 

19X3 

1 260 

935 

14 509 

1 29 0 

3-4 

Adm ralty des gn f 1-32 knots on 






trial) 

Lurcher 

1012 

* S 

7S0 1 

20 000 

3* 0 


Ii arrow design ^3^ 34 kts on trial) 



1 




2-1 pdr 


Parramatta 

1910 : 

245 

00 

9 soo 

28 S 

-4 ^ 

Austrahen tjpe 




t 



3-1 2 pdr 


Geruan — 








G 186 V 19a S 176 




f 


2 ^Pdr 1 

5 3 kts reported on tnal 

&c 

loro- 

xgi 

' 2 3 

1 640 

6 000 

' 32 5 

French— i 


1 Us 





35 3 kts reported on trial 

Bisson & 

Russian — 

Novifc 

191 

1 

1 750 

ir^oao 

32 a 

a-4 

4 9 pdrs 


1911 

329 

^ 1 260 

^ 30000 

1 35 0 

4-4 

: A E G turbines 36 knots on tnaL 






1 4 M 


IXAUAN — 







35 1 kts reported on tnal 

Indomito 

igi2 : 

246 

650 

is 000 

30 0 

4-12 pdr 


Avstruh— 

SU Beats 

American — 

1912 

266 

80 

I 000 

30 0 

2-3 9 


Beahi 

jAyANIW ~ 

I9(( 

742 
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‘ Foot l*ird sold to Greece September iQi 2 and teoamed Ka^ PanUter Ijou Falcon. 


France; stall tftkes the lead in developing SftdirDftnnes which are being built with 
success W aU the Qreat Powers ParUcvdass of a, fc^w recent boats are given m 'Table 
VII, but very httie w published about these craft 
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Table \II Submarines 


Name 

Date. 

Length 

ft 

Tons 

HP 

1 Speed 

1 knots 

1 

No of torpedo tubes. 

French — 

Gustaie 

1911 

240 

780 

4800 

1 

1 ; 

20 

Light 




lOOO 


10 


Charles Brun 

1910 

H 5 

350 

1300 

IS 

Seven 




450 


10 


Italiav — 







\tropo 

T912 

146 

240 

*120 t 

700 

4 «K) 


Kru pp design two tubes. 
See Eng 12-7-191.. 

American — | 

G ' 

1 

1911 1 

160 

1 

1 

400 1 

1200 

8 j 

1 

Six 
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The Engineer oi December igii gi\es pKotOh of the German U 8 Recent boats are 
fitted with wireless telegraphv armed with small disappearing guns and are capable 
of long sea vo>ages in any weatlier without escort British boats E i to E, i6 
are being built to Admiralty design (See Sir P Watts s paper I W A 1912 ) 

Diesel Engines for B arships —Russia has built several river gunboats of 600 to 950 
tons propelled by heavy od engines of 1000 H P Germany has fitted expcnmenlal 
engines m an old torpedo boat, and also in a small tender named Mentor which has 
two Krupp engines of 3^0 H P each Holland is building gunboats — ' Bnnio — 
of 340 tons With two Werkspoor engines of 600 H P each to gt\'e 16 knots The 
B itish destroyer Hardv ' j* to be fitted with two Thorny croft engines for economi 
cal cruising m combination with steam turbines for high speed In England the 
First Lord of the Admiralty Mr U inston Churchill has informed Parliament that 
‘ oil as a fuel offen enormous acl\ antages to ships of all kinds and particularly to the 
smallest kind * and a Roval Commission was appointed in roi with Lord hisher as 
Chairman ‘ to report on the means of suppl> and storage of Liquid Fuel in peace 
and war and its apphcation to warship engines whether dircctlv or by Internal 
Combustion ’ IJ H Narbeth) 


HfTERNAl^COHBUSTlON ENGINES > 

Considerable progress has been made during 1910-13 m the development of the 
vanous types of internal combustion engines more particularly in the smaller petrol 
engines for motor-cycles motor cars and aeroplanes and in oil engines (Diesel) for land 
and marine purposes At the same time the large gas engine using producer gas or 
blast furnace gas has been increasing its reputation for reliability and economy, and 
IS daily finding new applicauons where formerly steam power plants wtre used 

Peirol Engines — The classic raang Competitions In England France and America 
have given an invaluable impetus to the improv«ntnt of the smaller petrol engines for 
cycles and cars In England particularly the racing track at Brooklands enables manu 
lacturers in the course of a few hours to subject their engines to a more crucial test for 
eadunmee than could be obtained by montl^ of tnal on the road Such engines m every 
day use a*e working normally at a small fraction of their maximum power the full 
power otdy bcifig called upon for short penods when climbing steep hills Hence the 
value of (aay^im Jbottr’s run on a raang track m a face or an attempt at record-breaking 
The fiJotM'cyele industry in Great Britain and America is expanding by leaps and 
* See B B xi, 495 et seg ( Gas Engme ) and xaf 35 ef flKl Engsne”) 
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bounds For motor cvcles an air cooled four-c>de 8ingle<;> Under enpne of 3I H p 
(not exceeding 500 cubic centimetres cylinder capw:ity) is tne type most widely used Such 
an engine as made by Rndge Whitworth Ltd bore 85 mm stroke 88 mm has gixen 8 4 
brake H P at a speed of 30^ resolutions per minute in a bench test of 87 minutes' 
duration. The correspondirjg mean effectixe pressure on the piston calculated from the 
brake H P is 69 lbs per square inch Twin cylinder ei^ines are also much ui faxour 
while water-cooling and the two stroke cycle are used on many mcior-cycle engines England 
and Amenca are pre eminent in the motor-cycle industry In France the home of the motor 
car Its use of the motor-cycle is not so widespread as m England In Germany Bdgmm 
and Switzerland excellent motor-cycle engines are manufactured 

In motor-car engines the four cy iinder water cooled tyM i is pre eminent As an example 
of modern performances of such engines that of a 15 H P engine 3I inch bore 4I inch 
stroke by Crossley Motors Ltd may be noted The brake tests show 40 H P at 2 400 
re^o^utlons per minute 16 H P at 800 rexolutions per iranute the corresponding M E P s 
on the piston calculated from the B H P bung respectively 90 and 108 lbs per sq m 

The sleevi valve engine ^ is made b\ a few firms but there are no ^ns of its wider 
adoption by engine makers in place of the usual poppet valve engine 

An interesting petrol engine designed by Dr M Low has been recently made by 
F E Baker Lta the object being to obtain rnorf power from an engine of given cylinder 
capacity The principal feature in the Low engine is that petrol vapour under high pressure 
IS inyected into the cylinder in which a charge of fresh ait has previously been compressed 
1 iquid petrol is pumped into an annular jneket surrounding the cylinder when the engine 
has been warmed up the pettol is vapounsed and the pressure m the jacket rmes to 1 000- 
I 500 lbs per sq in A valve controls the rate as well as the period of admission of the vapour 
which burns immediately it mixes with the am This double control has the effect of render 
ing the engine extremely flexible that is it runs smoothly under all conditions of speed and 
load The engine made is of single cylinder four cycle type 78 mm bore 104 mra stroke 
499 c c capacity and is rated at 15 H P 

Commercial motor vehides are commg daily into wider use In London the number 
of motor buses running in 1912 was over 2 000 and is still being increased almost daily They 
prov tde facilities for passenger carry mg which previously did not exist and are gradually chang 
ing the character of the street traffic The motor bus has established itself in successful 
competition with the electric tramway m fact it may bt said to have given a halt to any 
further considerable extensions of tramway systems The growth of the motor-car industry 
IS phenomenal One ^meni^n firm alone The Ford Company is said to have prepared for 
an output of 200 000 cars for the year 1913 

Gas Engines — Great activ ity is manifest in the production of large gas engines 
Germany led the way and a few American makers e g the AJlis Chalmers Company, 
Milwaukee and the Snow Steam Pump Company Buffalo were early in the field but 
until a tew years ago British makers kept aloof from the production of large gas engines 
The Lilleshall Co Ltd Oakengates Shropshire however have supplied for a railway 
electric power station near Yokohama Japan four engines of the Numberg type each 
rated at 2 130 brake H P when runmng at 04 revolutions per mm Each cylinder is i,'’oo 
ram (47! m ) bore i 300 mm (51^ m ) stroke This type was hrst developed by the 
Maschmen Fabnk Augsburg Nurnberg A G and is now made by numerous licensees m 
various countries It works on the four stroke cycle, is double acting has water cooled 
pistons and piston rods and is usually made when space permits with two cylinders m 
tandem There ace thus two effective strokes for each revolution of the crank shaft 
In contradistinction to the usual practice in gas engines of moderate power thecjlmder, 
with Us water jacket casing and the valve pockets is made m one casting The design 
of the cylinder casting is such that there are no abrupt changes of form, and the water 
space between the inner and outer cylinders is ample The old trouble of cracking of 
castings exposed on one side to the heat of combustion of the gaseous fuel and on the 
other side to the cooling action of the water has been successfully overcome m the sizes 
of engines made up to the present For successtui design of large gas engines such 
castings should be of as simple and symmetrical form as possible The large gas engines 
of modified Oechelhkuser type* made bvW Beardmore & Co Ltd., Glasgow have their 
long cylinders m which two barrel pistons work, made each of three plam-flanged pipes 
the middle piece being short and forming when the two pistons are dosest together the 
combustion chamber Separate annular castings for the inlet and exhaust boxes sui- 

^SeeEvB XX 38 fig 5 « See £ B xx 39 fig 6 

* See £ B XI 500. 
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romid tfee ports in the c\ Under which are uncovered by the piston barrels when furthest 
apa^t The cylinder and annular exhaust box are immersed in a water tanh 

Messrs Matlier & Platts Ltd-, Manchester, have recently made Duplex gas 
engines up to 500 B H P on a modified Koertmg Clerk type* with no valve gear, and 
the type seems to be suitable for gas engines of ver\ large power The whole cvlmder 
unit consisting of a pair of equal side-by side c>hnders, presents extremely simple forms 
of single walled castmgs particularly suitable for use m gas engines It is made up of 
two U tube castings placed end to end, the inlet and exhaust porta being at the joints 
while flanges on the cylinders some distance from the joint retain between them the inlet 
and exhaust boxes The c> linder-unit is placed m a water tank Each piston uncovers 
the cj Under port at both ends of its. stroke, as m the Loerting Clerk type. The two 
cranks are nearly parallel, one havmg a ^ight angular lead so that the exhaust port 
IS uncovered before the inlet port When both ports are uncovered the charge of air 
and gas from the pump displaces the exhaust gases before it the gases in the inlet 
cylmder passing through the connecting passage to the exhaust cylinder and thence 
through the exhaust port 

The cheapest fuel for gas engiaes is the gas gi\en off from iron blast furnaces and from 
coke o\enb formerl> a waste pr^uct In Germany and \merica blast furnaces and rolling 
mills for the production of steel plates and rolled sections are usually associated m the same 
or neighbouring works hence the extensive use of Urge gas engines In Great Britain 
the same conditions do not hold to the same extent but the continual endeavour to rc 
duce costs of production will compel the rearrangement of iron and steel works so that large 
gas Prunes may profitabl> utrh&e the tremendous power now rumung to waste * 

Oil Engines —The most rapid progress is bemg made m the appbcation of the Diesel 
engine^ for stationary and marine power plants Fishing boats barges, vachts and large 
ocean going ships are now running successfully wnth Diesel oil engines The large 
marine oil engines faaye usually 4 6 or 8 vertical cylinders, working either on the two 
stroke or four-stroke cycle The pistons are usually air cooled, starting and reversing 
IS effected bv a suppl> of compressed iir at a pressure of 250-400 lbs per sq in The 
* Selandia budt by Burmeister Warn Copenhagen and the ‘ Jutlandia built by 
Barclay Curie & Co Ltd Glasgow are sister ships of 5 000 tonnage 7 ^00 tons carry 
ing capacity, with a service speed of 12 knots The propelling machinery consists of 
twin screws each shaft being driven by an eight^yUnder single acting four stroke cycle 
engine Each cylinder is Sj in bore 28 74 m stroke 1 he indicated horse power 
IS 2 500 at a speed of 140 revolutions per min The Werkspoor "^^orks Amsterdam 
the \ugsburg \umberg Works Sulzer Bros , interthur and manv other firms m Ger 
manv, Italy and England are also budding marine oil engines of large power 

For marine propulsion the Diesel od engine offers considerable advantages as com 
pared with steam turbmes and boilers The boiler space is saved and the od fuel tanks 
can be arranged in positions that cannot be used for cargo whereas coal bunkers occupy 
space that might otherwise he available for cargo A separate set of steam turbines is 
required for reversing while for naval purposes in which the maximum power of the 
machinery is Only required for short periods a third set of ‘ cruising ’ turbines is 
usually installed on account of the low economy of steam turbines running at less than 
full power One set of Diesd engines can perfonii all three functioire the fuel injection 
valve gear bemg arranged to admit the oil spray dunng a longer or shorter period of 
the piston’s stroke, giving full or low power as required while the valve gear for revers- 
ing IS an mtegral part of the engine, just as with piston steam engines 

jpuel for Oil Fng,tn£s —The growth m the demand for oil fuel from the volatile petrol to 
the heavy residue left 'ifter distdUtiOfi the purer grades from the cnide petroleum due 
to the ifewturicaT industry and the development of the Uies^ eaguw, has more rapid 
thaa of the supplies the effect b«ang that at present the pfw-es of all grades of 

cut iWl arg nearly double what they stood at three years ago The future of the internal 
combustfott-^^i^ industry m all its branches depends Jargdy on an adequate supply of 
cheap fuel UcC high pnees hav-c stimulated the production of oil ftiel from hitherto neg 
lect^ smirces Ciwwote oil, a by product in the manufacture of cc^ is bemg used lu 

> See E -5 XI 499 *SeeE B la 497-fl *SeeE B 43 
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Diesel engines In Germany alone the output <funi^ 19 ra *a6 ^ttmated to be 450 000 
tmis the average price 45s per ton 3,000 new coke ovens were installed^ m 1012 and for 
1915 m Germany alone the estimated output of creosote oil is 900 000 tons These figures 
large as they seem are small m comparison with the total amount of coal now for 
steamship propulsion The evolution of a successful internal combustion engine u»ng coal 
power as fuel nia> be another great step in the forward progress of power production 

(\rchib\i-d ) 

STEAM BOILERS ^ 

There has been very little change m 1909-13 in the design or oohstruction of the van 
ous types of steam boilers used Modifications have been due either to the use of 
somewhat higher steam pressures or to the more general application of superheating 
The increase of steam pressures is more noticeable in marine practice than m other 
cases At the present time man> marine boilers are bemg made to work at pressures of 
from 215 lbs to 225 lbs per square inch, supplying steam to quadruple expansion en 
gmes Where tnple expansion engines are used the most common pressure is iSo Jbs 
per square inch The strength necessarj for the extra pressure is generally obtained 
b> using thicker plates for the shells and more closely pitched stajs for the combustion 
chambers In numerous boilers for large ocean bners, where the question of weight 
to be earned assumes an exceptional importance steel plates having a tensile strength 
of from 35 to 3$ tons per sq m ha\ e been used for the cyhndncal shells whereas that 
of ordinary boiler shell plates is from 28 to 32 tons per sq in 

An improv ement has been introduced by one firm of steel plate makers who now roll 
Jong plates having two different thicknesses the two end portions being thinner than the 
part near the middle of the length The vanation of thickness is made gradual o\ er a 
space of about six inches The thicker portion can be arranged in position and in di 
mensions with precision Such plates can be made in widths up to but not exceeding 
sev en feet They are used for the wrapper plates of the combustion chambers of marine 
boilers the thin parts being emploj ed for the sidts of the chambers which are supported 
b} numerous screwed stajs whilst the thick central portions form the bottoms of the 
chambers which are unstayed 

The use of superheated steam has become more frequent m marine and stationary 
work but more espeaally so m locomotive boilers In practicallj all cases the super 
heaters are formed of pairs of headers made of cast steel connected together by numerous 
steel tubes which form the superheating surfaces One header of each pair is connected 
b> a steam pipe with the stop valve on the boiler and when in use the saturated steam 
from the boiler enters this header then traverses the smaU superheating tubes and passes 
into the other whence it is conducted through suitable steam pipes to the engine 
The steam pipe arrangements arc sometimes made so that all the steam must pass 
through the superheaters m other designs regulating v al\ es are prov ided which permit 
of any desired proportion of the steam passing through the superheater the remainder 
being mixed with the superheated steam before passing to the engine This plan per 
mits of the temperature of the steam entering the cjhnders being regulated through a 
certain range so that the temperature which experience shows to be mo'^t advantageous 
can be used About 600® F is generally considered to give the best result 

In locomotives the regulation of the temperature of the steam is effected by more or 
less throttling the passage of the heated furnace gases in their passage across the super 
heating tubes It is customary to use only iron or steed for febt superheated steam 
pipes to the exclusion of copper It is also necessary to fit a safety valve to the super 
heater if the arrangement permits of its being shut off from the boiler at any time 
In the E B article figures ii and 12 superheaters are shown of the types used and 
in the positions adopted with stationary boilers of the Babcock and Wilcox and of the 
Stirhng types In some marine boilers the superheaters are ntted in the uptakes where 
they are exposed to the heat of the products of combustion after the gase^' have left the 
ordinary boder tubes In such cases as the temperatures to which the superheatmg 
surfaces are exposed are not very high only a low degree of superheat is possible The 
t See E B IV 141 seq 
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sat>?{heater most frequently fitted in marine bmlers k however, that known as the 
Schmidt ” superheater This is a modification of the Schmidt superheater so general 
ly enoqiloyed on the Contment of Europe, fox locomotive boilers which is> also now being 
latxodiiced for the same purpose into England 

In the manne the pairs of heatfcrs are placed in the smoke boxes of the boilers 
The superheating tubes are of small diameter and are made of seamless steel They are 
formed m a ^nes of hair pm loops eadi loop being placed m om of the smoke tubes of the 
boiler extending to within about ainc inches of the fire box end The arrangement is such 
that each of the senes consists of 4 5 or 6 loops according to the design of the boiler the 
total number employed being sufficient to provide each of the smoke tubes with its superheat 
mg tube In a two furnace boiler onl> one pair of headers is used placed m front of the 
space between the nests of tubes and the superheating tubes are s>mmetncan> placed on 
t«th sides of the headers In three furnace healers two pairs of headers are used and the 
superheater tubes are more closelj placed on one side of the header than on the other to suit 
the arrangement of the smoke tuh^ 

f Of use in smot% tubes 2 \ mches outside diameter the superheating tubes are made 18 mm 
outside diameter and 2i mm thick \\ here 3* inch smote tubes are used the superheater 
tubes are 23 mm outside diameter and are 3 mm thick The total superheating surface 
IS usually about two fifths of the heating surface of the boiler proper 

The emplovment of this form of superheater makes veiy little diffen nee in the design 
of the boiler with the exception that the ratio of heating surface to grate surface is somewhat 
less than where no superheating is employed 

In locomotive boilers the design has to be considerably modified Many of the usual 
up^r smaU tubes are replaced by three rows of large tubes which are generalU from 4I 
metes to 5I mches in diameter for the greater portion of their length reduced about j ini h 
in diameter for about 10 inches at the firebox end to permit of better water circulation over 
the tube plate In each of these large tubes one section oi the superheater is placed This 
consists of a loi^ seamless steel tube shaped as a four fold bend The two ends of the tube 
are bent upwards and are expanded into one rectangular flange which by means of one central 
stud and nut is secured to the header In this cise one header only is used plated in the 
«unoke box It it> made of cast iron of the special qualitv used (or flinders and is formed 
w^th two passages one serving as the mlet for the saturated steam and the other as the outlet 
for the superheated steam 

The practice with locomotive boilers i to make the superheating tubes with about one 
fifth of the total heating surface of the boiler The damper retards or entirely cuts off the 
flow of fumac* gases past the. superheating tubes when there is litjle or no demand for stcim 
from the boiler A^tenever the Schmidt superheater is used arrangements are made for 
keeping the superheating tubes and the enclo mg smoke tubes free from soot tnd scoriae 
by means of a steam jet from a flexible tube U T Milton ) 
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I Electrical Measurements 

The importance of exact measurement in all electrical work has led to great attention 
being paid to improvements in methods for measuring electric currents voltages and 
power especially m connection with alternating currents of low and high frequent v 
The direct reading potentiometer has been of such use in all direct current measurement 
that the invention of a similar mstrument for alternate current work has long been de 
sired This hM now been provided m Dr Drysdaie s alternate potentiometer 

This instrument consists of an ordinarv direct current potentiometer but has an dec 
trody namometer m senes with the slide wire to adjust an ahernaung current to the same 
root mean square value as the direct current which mates a known fall of potential cbwn a 
certain length of the wire la addition to the usual resistances for regulating this current 
the ^temating current is suj^ted through a phase shifting tranrformer which enables it 
phase to be varied through 180® If then it 19 desired to measure an alternating current 
voltage which may be reduced in any required ratio bv a transformer this voltage is bal 
attcea against the fall in vohage down the slide wire which is produced when the 3 ide win 
is traversed te an akernatii^ current taten from the same source so as to have the same 
frequency To do this the phase as welt as the strength of the alternating current m the 
slide wire must be capable of adjustment The balance is determined bv using a vibration 
g^vaiunaeter m place of the movable coil galvanometer employed with direct currents 
llie absolute value trf the fall m potential down known lengths of the slide wire is obtained 
ID the ttuial way by a direct current and the aid of a standard Weston cell Hence if wt 
1 See E B articles referred to under PHYSict> EUclrtctiy m Index \ cdume p 940 
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always work wstfe one ataadard vabe of either direct or alternating current the slide wire 
can be graduated to show voltages directly from either alternating or continuous currents 
Bv the Use of an aiipropriate vibration galvanometer of the Tinsley type the Drvsdale 
potentiometer may be used for measuring alternating voltages even up to a frequency of 
I ooo p p 9 It IS therefore extremely ttseftil m telep^ftic measuronents By the use 
of low cesistanco inductionless afeunts *t ca» measure large alternating currents 

Another recent alternating current mstruoMsnt of considerable utility is the iron 
cored wattaieter of Dr Sumpner 

In this instrument an electromagnet of laminated iron w wound over with coils of thick 
wire of low resistance These coils are connected as a shunt across the terminals, of the 
appliance m which the power is to be measured The field of the magnet is therefore pro 
portional to the time integral of the vintage when the terminals are connected to an alter 
natmg current supply In the field of this magnet moves a pivotted coil with imlex needle 
the coil taking current from an air core transformer the pnmar> circuit of which is in senes 
with the power absorbing circuit Hence the secondary current m the coil varies as the 
time rate of change of the mam current The coil js constrained bv a controlling spring and 
Its deflections are then proportional to the mean value of the field of the magnet and the 
current m the coil When the frequency of these is the same this mean product is proper 
tional to the mean product of the voltage drop across the terminals and the current in the 
power absorbing circuit and therefore to the power taken up by it Hence the instrument 
can be graduated to read power directly and can be arranged to read very small powers 

Another recentH devised arrangement for alternating current measurement is the 
capacity bridge of Fleming and Dyke b> means of which the capacity of condensers 
having considerable leakance can be measured and the ieakance or conductivity deter 
mined at the same time for altem&tits currents 

It consists of three condensers connected like the arms of a Wheatstone s Bridge Two 
of these condent^rs (C^C^) are simple a^ustable air condensers and the tlurd (.C ) has m 
senes with it a variable resistance R? The fourth arm of the bridge consists of the leaky 
condenser to be measured In the badge circuit a telephone is inserted and the conju^te 
points are connected to an alternator giving a simple sine curve electromotive force. The 
adjustment consists in varying the capacitKs and resistance until silence is produced in the 
telephone. The capdcit> C of the condenser under test is then given by the expression 




and Its conductiv ity S by the expression S = pCx where x = pCjR p = 


2ir» and n is the fn quency By the use of this appliance the above named investigators 
have examined the conductivity ol numerous dielectncs for alternating currents of telephomc 
frequency and proved that the condu tnity is in general greater than the direct current 
conductivity and is a linear function of the frequency n of the form S = ^ + Bn 


2 ELECTROCHEMISTRi AND ELECrROMETALLLilGY 

The appbcations of the thermal and chemical properties of an electnc current m 
industrial manufacture have become very extensive of late Many products of great 
commercial v aiue cm now be prepared electrically m virtue of the high temperatures 
attainable which could not otherwise be produced A good example is the substance 
called carborundum which is a carbide of silicon first prepared by E G Acheson m 
i8qi It IS extremely hard and now largely used as a substitute for emery m grinding 
wh^ls and polishing It is produced at Niagara Falls bv passing a current through a 
mixture of sand coke and sawdust which is thereby raised to a temperature of 19^50° C 
The chemical reaction is, SiCh+sC « aCO-^-SiC The carbon monoxide escapes and is 
burnt outside the furnace More than 3 000 tons of this are made annually at Niagara 
Acbeson also prepares in the sanm manner graphite from coal (anthracite) and \ anous 
lubncating materials are m turn made from this graphite All forms of carbon pass mto 
graphite at a suffiacntlv high temperature Civer 2,000 torus of graphite per annum 
are now produced at Niagara Falls by this electrical ptoceaa, and Acbeson has dis 
covered methods of manufacturing not only the hard graphite suitable f<« electrodes 
crucibles and other objects but a soft oleagmous graphite for making lubricants 

Another extremely large electrothermal industry m fact one of the largest is the 
manufacture of calcium carbide by electrically heating to a very high temperature hme 
and pure coke or coal The chesmical reaction is C«O+3C*CaC4+C0 The calcium 
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carbidfe IS «npioyed for the production of acetylene gas for liiuinmation wliicJi jt yields 
by treatment witb water reproducing calcium hydrate CaCa+2H20 = CaH20s4-OH2 
Another large use of caiaum carbide is in the manufacture of calaura cyanamide or 
nitroimie which is produced when mtrogen gas is passed over calcium carbide at a high 
temperature This substance is Used as a fertiliser for soils The manufacture of 
calcium carbide is earned out on a lai^ senk at Odde in Norway where 23,000 Irorse 
power are taken from the nver Tysse and used for creating electric curr«it Air is 
liquefied ind the mtrogen gas separated ixom the oxygen and used for the production of 
nitrohme In 1 910 the total production of cakaum carbide amounted to nearly 2 50 000 
tons and some 000 tons were used for making nitrohme An industry of immense 
importance which is wholl> dependent on the cheap supply of electnc energy is the 
manufacture of aluminium f rom cryohte and bauxite The modem process of aluminium 
production 15 the result of the work of Hall in America and H^roult m France The 
mineral cryolite is a double fluonde of aluminium and sodium If it is crushed and 
mixed with powdered fiuorspar (caiaum fluonde) the mixture can be used and 
in the liquid state dissolves alumina In the manufactunng process the alumina is 
prepared from bauxite a crude aluminium hydrate A mixture of crvohte fluorspar 
and pure alumina is placed m an iron crucible lined with graphite and melted When 
fluid a graphite electrode is placed ra the mixture and made the anode bv which an 
electnc current is passed through the bquid The alumina is decomposed and metallic 
aluminium is deposited at the bottom of the orucible The success of the process de 
pends on the fact that molten metalhc aluminium has a greater density than the iused 
electrolyte and hence falk to the bottom and is protected from oxidation If the voltage 
used per cell is not more than 5 or 6 volts the alumina alone is electrolysed and the 
cryolite and fluorspar remain unaltered This process is now earned out on a large 
scale 3 l Niagara Falls, and also at the extensive works of the British Aluminium Com 
pan> at Loch Leven in Scotland and at the Falls of the Foyers on Loch Ness, where 
30 000 horse power are utilised for this purpose By proper adjustment of the current 
the heat created keeps the charge of salts fluid, and the pots only need aiuminic hydrate 
to be added at intervals and the pure metalhc aluminium to be drawn off at the bottom 
At Niagara each pot has a current of 7 000 to 10 000 amperes passed through it at about 
5 \oits or takes neariv 60 H P , and produce ri2 lbs of aluminium per day This 
process has now killed all other chemical processes and reduced the pnee of the metal to 
something near is rod alb with an annual output of nearly 1 5 000 tons 

Another very large industry dependent on the electnc furnace is the production of 
ferro alloys Metallurgists have discovered the remarkable change in proper les pro 
duced in carbon steel by the addition of a small fracture of r per cent of certain other 
metals such as chromium vanadium tungsten, or nickel Thus o 6 per cent of vanadi 
um added to ordinary steel nearly doubles its tensile strength and resistance to vibra 
tion If chromiian is added the chrome-vanadium steel has most valuable properties 
m resisting shock and is largely used for motor car axles In the manufacture of sxxch 
steel the small percentage of special metal is best added in the form of an iron alloy 
The manufacture of these ferro-alloys of iron, tungsten nickel vaxuulium etc , is now 
conducted m electric furnaces on an immense scale at the Girod works at Ugines m 
France and elsewhere, also the preparation of an ^oy called ferro-sihcon used for im 
parting special qualities to cast iron and steel 

Another electro industry of vast importance is the manufacture of mine aad from 
the mtrogen of the air A few years ago Sir W Crookes drew attention to the apprmich 
mg exhaustion of natural fertilizers such as guano and the natural nitrates, and the 
n^cxssity for making them from atmospheric nitrogen to maintain the world’s supply of 
wheat Tins is now earned out on an immense scafe in Norway aad Switzerla^ by 
hydrod«!tnc power One process, as worked oiU by Birkeland aad Eyde and Schbn 
herr depends on the fact that when air is blown through an electnc arc mtnc oxide (NO) 
Is produced, and this ts^e up oxygen from the air and form mtrogen peroxide (NO»), 
whidi by action bn water produces mtnc add In the Birkdand Eyde process a power 
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ful akeniatibg current arc is formed between two water cooled electrodes With high 
voltage This arc is spread out into a Sat disk of dame by a magnetic field at right 
angles and the arc itself is formed in a flat furnace chamber Air la blown through the 
chamber And the issuing gases are allowed to take up oxygen in a readtitwi chamber and 
then conducted up towers filled With lumps of quartz down which water trickles The 
nitrous fumes produce nitric acid^ which is concentrated and neutralised With either 
soda or lime water this producing sodic or calcic nitrate This artificial mtrate has now 
obtained a sale as a fertiliser At JNotodden in Norway the process is conducted on a 
large scale water power amounting to 30 000 H P or upwards being used tor generating 
the electric currents Each arc furnace takes 700 kilowatts through which 25,000 hires 
of air pass per minute, the whole plant being capable of x ^oo lologmms of 100 percent 
nitric acid per day This factory has been open since 190^ In the apparatus erf 
Schonherr used by the Badische Amlmfabrik an arc is formed m a tubular furnace 
between metallic electrodes and air is sent up the tube with a whirling motion which 
keeps the arc in the centre line Each tube absorbs i 000 H P The Badische 
Amlmfabrik has combined with the Birkeland Fyde Company and altogether some 
400,000 h p will shortly be utilised in Norway m the fixation of mtrogen 

3 Railway Electrification and Power Tiiansmission 

The great progress made in the generation of electric currents on a larg^ scale is 
shown in the immense number of Power Stations now existmg m the world partly 
hydroelectric or deriving their energy from waterpower and partly coal steam electric 
stations 

The h> droeiectnc stations have obtamed much their greatest development in Can 
ada Switzerland Norway Sweden Italy the United States and other countries where 
water power is abundant The h\draulic arrangements depend essentially on whether 
a low or high fall ot water is available If a high fall is utilised the power station may 
be located at the lower Ie\ el and the water brought down to it by large iron tubes from 
an upper reservoir or lake In this case the water motors Pelton wheels or turbines, 
are pl^ed at the base of the fall pipes and discharge the water into a nver or channel 
In other cases, such as Niagara the turbines are placed at the foot of the penstocks and 
a long shaft extends up to the pow er house at a higher level The d> namos are m all 
cases direct coupled to the w ater motors and may be direct current dynamos or single 
or polyphase alternators The cost of such a hydroelectric installation vanes very 
much according to the prehmmarv engineenng Work necessar> to utilise the water, also 
with the size of the water motor units and whether the fall of water is low or Jugh In 
round numbers it may vary from £25 per horse power of output for low fails to with 
high falls An increase in the size of unit tends to economy In the latest additions to 
Niagara Falls power house the sizes of turbines mstalled are from 10,000 to 12 000 H P 
whereas the earlier units were ^ 000 H P size 

The chief item of cost m connection with distnbution of power electncallv is the ttanS 
mission Ime The reduced cost of aluminium has now made it economical to employ that 
metal for conductors since its specific g^ravity is one third that of copper aiid its dectncal 
conductivity omly half as much apauv, 1 he improvements made in high tension oil switches 
and the control of large high tension currents as well as in the construction of tranaformers 
for raisu^ voltage have rerhdered it possible to tranannt at voltages such as 6o ooo or even 
loo 000 volts and thus economise in the size of conductors for a given power Thus the 
transnussion of power from Niagara to Aulmrn 163 miles is carried out at 60^000 volts 
b> 3 phase currents over two hoes one of aluminium on wooden rales and one (rf copp^ on 
sted towers. In CaUforma the Great W estern Power Company have earned out a eiherae 
for the transmission of power electricallv at a pressure loo 000 volts over a distance of 
several hundred miles The Southern Power Company in the United States now distribute 
at 100 000 volts over a distance of 164 miles A Une from Cook Falls in Michigan to Battle 
Creeki 190 ratles is now operated at 13s 000 volts the power transmitted being 10,000 H P 
or mocei The Ontario Hydroelectnc Commission recently contracts for 300 miles 

of 1 10 ooQ volt transmis^on line In Europe there is at least one no 000 volt transmisMon 
line in Saxony the station being a steanx-oal station tn cont^ity to a colhery the owners 
of which have agreed to supply power up to 12 000 kilowatts for 30 years The transnusaoix 
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line IS of copp^ awi m the course of the rua nvere and railways are emesed Hence the 
engineering cufficulties of electric trat^imssion of power at loo ooo volts over distances of 
lOO or 200 miles are now lately overcome In Great Britain with a few exceptions a trans 
mtssion pressure of 6000 volts is now usual m large coal steam suppl> stations It is trans 
mitted as two or three phase aJternatuig current and may be then transformed down to low 
pnessure alternating or to 500-600 volt direct current f<ar traction purposes 

\ good exampfe of a reteot coal steam electric rawer station is the Dunstaii Power 
Station at Dunstan-on Tyne for supply of power in Northumberland and Durham The 
Sts ion 15 laid out for 6 generating units of to 000 kilowatt cap&ctfi 3 of which har^ been 
already installed The en^nc units are steam turbines of the A L G impulse type and 
Brown Boven Parsons type and drive afternators giving a three f^se current at 5 750 
volts and 40 penods The feature of the station is the care with which the switchboard gear 
has been designed This is contamed in a separate fire proof house 150 yards away from the 
engine room and contains the oil switches and controlling gear for governing the distribution 
The boilers are provided with automatic stokers and the steam is superheated to 570 h 
It IS intended to supply electnc energy at low rates for metallurgical and chemical operations 

The problem of railway electrification for other than short suburban railways and 
with the aim m view of mam line electrification is now attracting the attention of 
engineers There are four competitive systems — 

1 The low pressure direct current (DC) system working at 500-doo volts 

2 The high pressure D C system working at 1 00-2 000 volts 

3 The single phase alternatmg system 

4. The polyi^ase (3-phase) alternating system 

System i has abundantly proved its applicability fer electnc urban traction and short 
urban or interurban railway lines as for instance in the Metropolitan Railway (London) 
and m innumerable cases in urban and interurban tram lines all over the world The low 
voltage used limits the economical use to a few miles unless coimled with the cmplo\ment of 
transformer stations Thus in the case of the Metropolitan Kailway the energy is trans 
mitted b\ alternating current at 5 000 or 6 000 \ olts from the generating station to transformer 
stations along the line and there changed to D C current at 500 volts 

The great contest at present is between the single phase alternating sy stem and the diret t 
current system Single phase traction motors having commutators i^alled respectively 
compensated senes and compensated repulsion motors hive now lieen invented and these 
can be accelerated and reversed with the same ease as continuous current motors The 
A C motors are however about half as larra again as the D C motors few the same power 
output and the switchii^ arrangements are neav ler and the motor has generally to be asso- 
ciated with a transformer One difficulty with the A C motor is the sparking at starting 
but the advantage of being able to transmit and pick up current from the overbead trolkv 
wire at high vt^tage and transform down on the locomotive to low voltage is verv great 

Several radways are now operated with stngfc phase line voltages of li 000 volts at 25 
penods per second for example the Ruck Island ^uthern Railroad 52 miks Denver and 
interurlan Railroad 55 mdes and the Hoosac Tunnel on the Boston and Maine Railroad 
and also the VcwVork New Haven and Hartford Railroad all in the United States Tht 
stn^ phase system has also been adopted in England for the electrified section of the London 
and Bnghton Railway London Bndge to Victoria and for the Heysham Morcambe line of 
the Mi&nd Railirav In Germany engineering ojumon meUnes to the single ohase system 
The Pnissian Chamber of Deputies has recently votaJ two million marks for electnfving the 
Bitterfekl Dessau railway and this is part of a scheme for electnfymg a large number of 
German wate raifwaya with the single phase alternating ay stem On the other hand some 
railwavs m the United States which installed this system have now changed over to the high 
tension direct current system fi 200 volts) There are some 10 or 12 lines electrified on this 
latter svstem la the United States the hugest of which miles) is the Washington Balti 
imme and Annapolis jRailroad The caoital costs are said to be slightly less than for the 600 
volt D C system and the operating difficulties are no greater In Italy and parts of Switzer 
land the three phase alternating current system seems to be referred The s,orce&s of the 
Valteima hue on thiv system aM that of sevwal similar north Italian lines has encouraged 
an extenwon and a Parliamentary appro$ination of 12 miUioA pounds sterling has l»en made 
for electrification of ItaUan main line railways on the 3 phase system The greater complica 
ifiofts the overhead hm inv^mg a double trolley wire and those 0# tht arrangements for 
^peed relation have been arguments s^lnst the 3 phase system 

Tlk? tirtture of radway eleetnfieation liee between the single phase alternatmg and high 
teni^ direct current systems for mam l*nfi work The horse-power output per ton cd 
electneal Mpij^aent has been estimated at 1 1 H P for D C as against 6 H P for A C 
motors. Tite operating cosu, for AG systems are ccrtamly higlwr than for DC hor 
suburban %n« ami in competition with electnc tramways railway electrification is neie^ry 
and advaistageofls but for long mam lines steam locomottoR wiU continue to hold its own 
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4. Electric Lamps and Electric Ligmxing 
Notable improvements have recently been made m the metalhc fifement eleclnc 
lamp'i in the flame arc lamp and in the application of electric lamps to street hghting 
The metallic filament glow lamp made with drawn tungsten wire is now rapidly re 
placing the carbon filament lamp In 1 907 this lamp had hi^dly begun to affect the «ales 

of carbon lamps but m the United States in 1912 the sales of carbon lamps had fallen off 
to 52 per cent of the total and that of metallic filament lan^ correspondingly increased 
Of these latter 25 per cent were tungsten only about 3 per cent tantalum, and about 
19 per cent the gem or metallised carbon filament lamps. The onginal process of 
manufacture of tungsten lamps was to provide the metal m a finely divided condition 
bind it With starch sugar or camphor, squirt into a thread and then volatihse and bum 
out the binder leaving a metalhc filament composed of tungsten granules sintered to 
gether The modern process is to draw down through diamond dies a wire of tungsten 
allo) ed With some other metal as fine as oai inch diameter and to wind this on a frame 
which IS inserted m the bulb Lamps arc thus made taking only i watt candle 

The metallic filament lamp requires a more perfect \aicuum than the carbon lamp cr else 
blackening of the bulb soon takes ^ace A considerabb larger^rcentage of the total power 
supplied IS con\erted into light by the metalhc fib.meat Tnc carbon filament relates 
2 9 per cent of its total energy consumption as light the osmium 5 2 per cent the tantalum 
6 <5 per rent and the tungsten 7 5 per cent This improved efifiaency is dut to higher tem 
perature but a greater percentage of ultra violet radiation which affects some eyes un 
plcasantK The metallic, filament lamp has however by its reduced energy consumption 
increased the demand for electric lighting It has also given economy in street Ughtmg bv 
mcanctescent lamps as it his m addition to increase efficiencv an excellent Ufe and 
therefore renewals are not large The wire lamp has destroyed the domestic use eff lamps 
such as the Nernst which are not instantly illuminated on switching on 

Ib addition to improvements in metallic filament or wire lamps a good deal of work 
has been done in endeavouring to utihse vapour lamps 

The mercury vapour lamp consists of a glass or quartz tube provided with two electrodes 
highly exhausted but containing a little mercury The lamp is started by tilting it so that 
the two t lectrodes are connected together for an instant by liquid mercury and the current 
then flashes through it and continues to travel in the mercury vapour when the tube is 
again tilted hack into an inclined position The vapour is rendered mcandesc^ent and glows 
with a greenish light giving light at about 4 candles (mean spherical) per watt. The colour 
of the light IS however a great disadvantage and efforts to improve it by alloying the 
mercury with other metals have not yet been very successful Another vaemna tube lamp 
IS the Moore Lamp consisting of a long glass tube containing rarefied air or COv The 
particular improvement consists in a device by which the increase in the vacuum due to 
working IS made to admit a little more air or gas This automatic valve is essential to sue 
cess The u&c of neon as a ga^ for filling vacuum tube lamps is recommended on account 
of the high lummosity and low dicl«;tnc strength of the gas when traveled by a emrent 

In out door lighting the use of flame arc lamps has now become very general The 
carbons arc impregnated with certain salts such as fluoride of calcium and sodium, 
which give great luminosity and a reddish yellow colour to the light The eflapiency 
IS increased to about 4 to 5 candles (mean heimsphencaL illununation) per watt 

The question of effective street hghting and its cost has given nse to great discussion 
The open plain carbon arc lamp is unable to hold its own with high pressure gag illumma 
tiOD but the flame street arc lamp takmg 360 watts and givnjig a mean hemispherical 
illumination (ff 2 200 candles costs about £14 per annum for energy and maintenance 
and its colour gives an effective illumination for mam streets 

The proper use of electric light and of illuminants generally has recently attracted much 
attention and Hhtminating Engineering has almost become a separate branch of elec 
trotechnics This is more necessary now that artificial fight of greatly increased intensity is 
demanded and its safe and economical use has to be considered 

5 Electric Heating Appuanges and Furnaces 
T he power of an electric current to produce heat is now utihsed technically m electric 
heating for domestic purposes « g cookmg house Warming and water boihng and also \x\ 
manufacturing processes in electnc furnaces of vanuus kinds There are two waya 
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which such heat can be generated ws by passing the cunent through a high resistance 
Wirt lU sosM; enelosure from which heat 4 ws not readily escape and also by using the 
cui^t to make an el«:tnc arc m some enclosed space 

The first method called ‘resistance heating is alone used for domestic heating The 
simplest form of electric heater is a so-calletf radiator comprising an ornament^ frame 
earning several Urge 'etectnd lamps or else some coils of wire through which the current 
passes. If lamps are it is called a luminous radiator and if coils of wire a non luminous 
beater or convector If one electric unit (casting generally id of electric energy is passed 
through such a radiator it creates 3 400 Bntish thermal umts (B Th U ) of heat or enough 
heat to raise 18 pints of water from 60* F to 212 F The complete combustion of 1 Ib of 
good cxwil liberates 12,000 to 1:4,000 B Th U but only a small fraction of the total calorific 
energ)^ of coaf is sent out into a room by a coal fire Hence on the mere basis irf fuel cost 
electric heating cannot compete with coal fires, yet in indirect adcantages it can do so espe 
cialh if the electnc energy is supplied at O sd per umt In the case of electric cooking two 
cla^sses of apparatus are in use In one each utensil say a kettle or saucepan has a resistance 
wire contained m a double bottom or embedded m the sides By means of a flexible wire 
and plug It IS connected to the electnc supply circuit and the heat generated in the wire is 
imparted to the contained water or other liquid In the same way an electnc oven of this 
tt pe has coils of resistance wire embedded m the sides and bottom A good electric kettle 
so made can impart to the water w or 95 per cent of the heat created by the elet tnc ener^ 
gn-en to it Thus about 60 watt hours would be required to raise i pint of water from 60 h 
to bodti^ costing at id per umt ^th of a pennv for the operation Similar arrangements 
on a largw scale as m the Theroi heater are used for heating bath water etc 

In the alternative arrangement an insulated resistance wire is embedded in a closed 
flat plate erf iron and the passage of a current through the wire raises the plate <0 a high 
temperature Ordinary kettles or saucepans with flat bottoms are then placed on this hot 
{rfate and cooking done m them The hot plate system is somewhat less economical in 
energy consumption but much more convenient in practice as each cooking vessel does not 
require an electnc connection In the Berry Tncity system the oven is a light polished 
sh^t metal box which has two hot plates applied to apertures at the top and bottom Llec 
tnc cooking bv this method is cleanly and b«ter than gas cooking m that the meat poultry 
etc do not lose nearly as much weight in cooking as b\ gas or coal and preserve a better 
flavour Everything that can be cooked by gas or coal can be cooked as well or better by 
electricity With dectnc eneigy at id per unit the cost of electnc cooking is not greater 
than gas cooking with gas at as 6d per thousand cubic feet The convenience and comfort 
to the cook is nowever far greater Where electnc energy u supplied at o 5d per unit 
the advantage lies with electnc cooking m every way 

Turning to larger operations we find that electnc furnaceshave now come into use in 
many branches of metallurw especiallv m steel and iron manufacture There are stvcral 
types of sudi funiace Sir v\ Semens was the first to construct m 1879 an arc furnace for 
snidtii^ iron consisting of a crucible having one carbon electrode passing through its bottom 
and another which passed through the hd Nearly 20 years later the matter was again taken 
up m 1898 by Major Stassano who invented one of the earliest laiw electnc arc furnaces 
consisting of an iron cupola lined with fire clav in the intenor of which a large elect rn an was 
formed bl«ween carbon electrodes Lump^i of steel placed on the hearth were melted by the 
radiaot heat so that the steel itself was otn: contaminated by the carbon 

Another form of arc furnace been invented by Paul Heroult It consists of an iron 
basin on trunnions having a lining of refractory material and a cover through which pas 
two massive carbon electrodes wfien the furnace is filled with a charge of pig or scrap iron 
lime and oxide of tar the carbons are fwought down on to it and a pou’enul arc formed 
between them which melts the charge and oxidixes the impurities sulphur phosphorus 
carbon etc and finally converts the mass into liquid steel whith is drawn off An arc 
furnace of this type invented by Paul Girod has only one carbon electrode passing through 
the hd the other rfectrode being one or more water cooled steel plugs inserted in the bottom 
ot the furnaoe An arc furnace for smeltmg iron ore and producing pig iron has been devised 
by the French firm Keller Leleux & Lie, m which the reduction of liaeamatite iron ore by cokt 
can be earned out electncally In all these arc furnaces there is a considerable combustion 
or loss of the carbon electrodes and to some extent carbon is introtluced into the charge 
Hence their chief use is m the preparation of a material from strap or pig iron which is 
approximately free from sulphur, phosphorus and carbon and can be subsequently refined 
into a high class of steel 

A form of electnc furnace without electrodes was ongnully devised by S hcrranti 
called an induction furnace U con^s of a dosed rectangular nng of laminated iron having 
woufldjmuttd It at one pan a magneusmg coil through which an alternating uirrein is pa^d 
Hus nng is embraced by a arcular annular trough formed of refractory material, in fact a 
sort of groove m a mass of bnck and fire clay ^is trough i» filled either with scrap iron 
or with crude liquid steel It forms the secondary circuit m a transformer of which the iron 
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nng IS the core and the coil the primary Hence powerful currents are induced m the material 
placed in the trough thereby heating it Various forms of this induction furnace ha\c been 
designed by F A Kiellm and by the firm Hermann Rochling & Co ^called the Rochtmg 
Ro^nhauser furnace) in which induced heating is combined With direct resistance heating 
by passing an eicternal electric current through the charge By mean® of the induction, 
furnace and by suitable admixtures of fluxes (lime) and oxidising agents- (iron ore'' crude 
stec I or scrap can be refined into a high grade of steel For laboratory purposes forms of 
resibtance furnace have been deiised by Heraeus which consist of a pofcelam tube wound 
round w ith a platinum stnp and env eloped over this n ith a non-conductirfg covering VI hen 
a current is passed through the stnp the tube is soon brought to a red heat Crucible and 
mufSe fu rnaces are similarly made Small arc furnaces in w hich an arc is formed bet vi ecu tn o 
carbon electrodes included between two massive blocks of Ume or dolomite are used in 
chemical laboratories The scientific work of H Moissan was done with one of this type 
Electric heating and metallurgical processes can be conducted lA some cases by passing 
a powerful et^ric current through the materials operated upon Tim heat so produced 
effects some desired chemical change In other cas^ a crucibfe may be packed round with 
high resistance material such as kry ptoi through which an electric current is passed and 
heat thereby produced The great advantage of such electnc heating is that the heat can 
be produced exact! v where it is required and there are no products of irombustion 

In the case of electnc arc furnaces there is a necessary loss of heat through the electrodes 
The rules for the most economical size have been discussed bv C Henng anq A h Kennedy 
Ehctnc arc furnaces are used extensively in. France at La Praz and Ugines for ^oducing 
ferro allojs whilst induction furnaces are largely employed in steel manufacture 


6 Tclephonv 

In the last few years considerable attention has been paid to the theory of the prop- 
agation of electnc currents along wires and cables especially with reference to the 
rapidiv alternating currents employed m telephony The necessity for this arose from 
the costly nature of long telephone lines and cables and the importance of being able 
to predict the performance of such a line from its speaflcation before construction 

The mathematical theory has chiefly been dev eloped by O Heaviside M I Pupm^ 
A E Kenntliy G \ Campbell and others and has been put mto a form mtelligible to 
practical engineers by A E Kennelly and J \ Flemmg The eiectnc current which 
flows in a telephone cable when transrmttmg speech is a very comiflex ebb and flow of 
electricity In accordance with Founer s theorem this motion can be analysed mto the 
sum of a number of simple harmomc motions of various ampUtudes and frequencies m 
i he ratio i 2 ^ etc These are called the harmonics of the current That w hich gives 
the sound its mtamng to the ear when transmitted telephonicaUy is the wave form of 
this variable current This depends upon the relative amplitude and phase 'of the 
harmomes In an ordinary telephone wire or cable the harmonic oscillations of high 
frequency travel faster than those of low frequency especially if the cable has much 
elect ncal capacity Also the higher harmonics are more rapidly degraded or attenuated 
in amplitude than the lower Hence after travelhng a certain distance the wave form 
of the current becomes distorted so much that when it flows through the receiving 
telephone it no longer reproduces the sound uttered to the transmitter Heaviside showed 
that this distorsjon depended upon the relation of the resistance capaaty, inductance, 
and leakance of the Ime and that if a line were constructed m which the product of the 
capacity and resistance per mile was equal to the product of mduct^oe and leakance in 
homologous units the hne would be distorsionless It is always found that for ordinary 
hnes the first named product is larger than the second. 

The practical problem of nmking a telephone cable more or less diatorsionf^ was 
found to depend upon the possibility of increasing considerably the q^hty called its 
inductance, which » m other words the electnc inertia of the hne or the quality m 
virtue 0/ winch electnc curi^nts when created m it tend to persist And not die away 
instantly This can be done by ‘ loading ” the hne or inserting m it coils of wire of 
high inductance It can also be achieved by winding ov er the telephone bm with irmi 
wire, which process is called uniform loading The fijrM: method was proposed and 
worked out by M I Pupin, who showed that d the httdmg cods were plac^ at saich 
di^;ancet that & or 9 of them were covered by ooie wave length of the current i^the hne 
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the effect was pfractically the same as if the added inductance were uniformh distributed 
la subterranean lines the loading coils used are rings of iron wire wound with insulated 
cot^pier wire, and are placed a mfle or two apart The difiiculties of introducing the 
colls into a submarine telephoaic cable have onlv recently been overconie A coil loaded 
cable about 9 miles long: was laid m rood bv Messrs Siemens and Halske across Lake 
Constance, and its improved telephonic qualities stimulated a larger experiment 

In iQio Messrs. Siemens Bros made and laid for the British Post Office a coil loaded 
cable across the English Channel This cable contains two complete telephone circuits 
each loaded with cods placed i nautical mde apart This cable enables very excellent 
telephonic speech to be main tamed between London and Pans and in 1 paper on “ Sub 
manne Cables for Long Distance Telephone Circuits (see Journal Iml Elec Eng 
191 1, vo 3 46 p 309) Ma|or O Meara stated that with suitably heavy land lines of copper 
conductors 8^ lbs to the mile conversation through it between London and Astrakhan 
on the Caspian Sea would be possible A similar loaded cable has since been laid b> 
Messrs. Siemens Bros between England and Belgium In thi5> last cable a very great 
advance has been made m the quality of the gut ta percha used tor insulation In con 
nection with the transmission of telephonic speech the ratio of the leakance (S) of the 
dielectric to its capacity (C) has a great influence The ratio of S C for most gutta 
percha is a number near 120 but Messrs Siemens have reduced the value to 12 for the 
Anglo Belgian cable In the \nglo hrench the loading cods have an inductance of 
100 milhhenrys and are placed i nautical mile apart and the value of S C is 1 In 
the Ang^o-Belgian the coils have an inductance of 100 mh and are also spaced 
I aaaitcal mile apart The attenuation constant for the loaded cable is nearly o orS 
In addition to coiHoaded or Pupmised cables much work has been done with cables 
uniformly loaded by winding them over with iron wire as carried out by Krarup m 
Denmark Many cables of Krarup type have been empkrved in Germany and tele 
phonic engmeers differ m camion as to the relative adv antages of cables of the Pupin and 
Krarup type in respect to e^knency and cost but evidence seems to show that for equal 
efficiencv the Pupin method is cheaper In anv case an improvement from lo per cent 
to 100 per cent w more can be obtained hv uniform loading and more by coil loading in 
the speech transmitting qualities The problem of loading cables for short lengths 
of 20 to 50 miles may be considered as solved and the advantage established 
Another important advance m practical telephony is the introduction of the \uto 
matic Exchange system In the manual method an operator (generally a girl) is re 
quired at the CentnU exdiange to take from a caller his number and that of the desired 
correspondent and connect the two wires by a flexible conductor with end plugs The 
d^ays and difficultiCT involved in this human element have led to the introduction of 
automatic exchanges E^h customer has on his telephone a dial or indicator with 
pointer which be sets succ:^»yel> to the integers, say four, composing the number of the 
person he desires to call up Each subscriber is connected to the exchange by a doulde 
wife ending in a so-calJed rst selector switch and the first movement 0/ his index con 
nects hUn to a group of wiies the numbers of which lie in that particular thousand The 
next movefnent of his index needle connects him to a ad selector switch which picks crut 
a coaiiection with a group of wires corresponding to the hundreds in the number called 
and this ui turn c^ierates a 3d selector switch which connects to the ^senber desired 
The power to work the switches is obtained fwwn local accumttiatom and the whole opera 
tion takes only a few seconds The advantages of the automatic system are that the 
selector switch can be housed in basements or undlerj^und rooms onsoitable for man 
ttaloperators The automatic system which has come into most generalise is the Strow 
get aytttem Although new to Engbnd it has been for some years m use m the United 
Stmai very successfully In Log Angtdes there are 4^ 000 subscribers in aotomatic 
oatiiiectloil^ in Chicago 30 000 and In San Erancisco a 5,000 The rbt exchange of this 
type' set iip by the General Post Office m England was insfialted at Epsom the second 
at the Geneiml il^aet Gdk* itseif Leedb is to have the third, and ptolmhly Portsmoath 
and wffl mot» be pMrvided rmh a4itmraitic exchanges The automatic system 
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lessens the cost of working and provides a more speedy interconnection It can be com 
bined with some mannai mterconnection in a semiautomatic system Complete im 
proved Strowger automatic svstems are at woik m Hildeshenn Altfaoburg Munich 
Graz and Krakow and a senuantomatic is being prepared for Amsterdam 

7 Wireless Tkiegraphy and Telephony 
In the increasingly important department of wirekss telegraphy great progress has 
been made by G Marconi in overcoming the diflScuJties of Jong distance radiotekgrapthy 
so as to maintain an efficient commercial service \lthough some radiotelegraphic work 
IS earned on* by means of the Poulsen arc generator up to the end of 1912 by far the 
greater piart of all the wireless telegraphy in the world was conducted b> the spark 
svstem, employing intermittent condenser discharges to create long electromagnetic 
waves It has been found that for the accompiishment of long distance high antennae 
or aenal wires are necessary and m the principal long distance stations the height of the 
masts or towers which carry these radiating wires i5> being increased In Pans the 
Eiffel Tower is used as a support for antenna wires nearly i 000 fe^ in height and at 
Poldhu and elsewhere the Marconi Company emplov masts 400 feet high In these 
wires powerful oscilJatorv electric currents are set up by the intermittent discharges of 
targe condensers either air condensers (MarconiJ or else glass plate condensers 

Great improvements have been mmie in the form of spark gap nsed Marconi 
employs as a spark gap a rapidly rev olvmg disk with studs on it to create several hundred 
discharges per second in the form of a spark called a musical quenched spark In 
Germany a tj'pe of discharger due to M Wien is employed consisting of fiat metal 
plates in close proximity, which has the property of instantly arresting the electric arc 
which tends to form between the plates In the recent forms of spark transmitter pro 
ducing a queTwrhed spark the effect is to impart to the antenna wires a sudden electncal 
impulse which sets up in them free electncal vibrations These impulses are repeated 
several hundred times a second and result in the rotation from the antenna of corre 
spending groups of electric waves The signals are made by interrupting these mtei 
mittent wave trains into long or short groups m accordance with the dash and dot Morse 
code signals At the receiving end these waves are picked up or absorbed by a receiving 
antenna and caused to create similar oscillations m a circuit compnsng an adjustable 
condenser and inductance coil The signals are mostly read by ear by a telephone 
receiver which has placed in senes with it a rectifier or valve to convert the rapid 
electncal oscillations into gudies of electricity in one direction These gushes coming 
at the rate of the spark frequency in the transmitter give nse to a musical note which 
is interrupted into long and short sound interpretafaie as Morse code signals 

Much research has been earned out to discover and erpiain the action of these oscilla 
tion rectifiers It has been found that certam crystals such as carborundum^ an artificial 
carlnde of silicon, conduct electriaty better in one direction and also that a contact 
between a metal or carbon point and certain metalhc sulphicks has a suniJar property 
Thus a plumbago point l^htly pressed against a surface galena (lead sulphide) wUl 
rectafy , also a gold point against a surface of pvntes (iron disulphide) By using a v«y 
sensitive galvanometer in senes with a crystal of carborundum the radiotclegrapiuc 
signals can be photographed on paper slip The action of these rectifying contacts does 
not appear to be tbmnoelectnc and the full reason for the asyrametncal conductivity 
has not yet beui found Prof G W Pierce discovered that a copper point preyed 
against a surface of molybdenite is a very exceM^C oscillauon recte^ 

As legatds long i^tance radiotelegr^phy Marconi has had m operation lor sciine 
years stations conducting ttai^lantic commonicatioos, one at Oifdbn near Galway in 
Ireland, armmumcatmg with one at Glace Bay m Nova Scotia or with one at Cape Cbd 

* Before the Select Committee of the British House of Commons m November I 9 t 2 
evidence was given of further results of work between San Franasco and HonoJuhi But 
here it is only possible to deal with the situation as known up to that time See also awier 
Fart 1 Sect t Ext^iaion of Telegraphic Gommuiucation 
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m MassaiAusetts and alsoiOTJfgdistancestatiQnsin Italy near Pisa and in South Amenca. 
The sx^nttfic explanation o£ this long distance radiotelegraphy is even, now imperfect. 
It is toacrably certain that if the earth were a metallic sphere and destitute of any atmco« 
phere long distance wireless telegraphy on it would not be pi^sible Mr Majconi not 
only sends electnc waves across the Atlantic but has recei\ed signals in South America 
from hi*! station in Ireland a distance of 6,000 miles The problem then is to explain 
how these electric waves travel one quarter of the way round the earth The waves, 
used in such work are from 2 to 4 miles m wave length and can undoubtedly bend or bd 
diffracted hke light rays to some extent round obstacles The researches of several 
mathematicians such as Lord Rayleigh M Henn Poincaa Prof Macdonald and Dr 
Niobolson have, however shown that diffraction alone will not acctmnt for such long 
distance radiotelegraphy One attempt to explain it has been advanced by Prof A 
Sommerfeid He has shown that m the case of a Hertzian oscillator placed at the boun- 
dary of two medii of different dielectric constant and conductivity such as the earth and 
the air there are surface electric waves which follow round the surface irrespective of 
curvature Another theory is put forward by Hr Eccles He has given reasons for 
believing that m a medium such as the upper atmosphere which is in a state of jonisa 
tton due no doubt to the absorption of ultra violet light from sunlight, a long electnc 
wave travels faster than in ordiaarv un ionised air Hence his view is that the upper 
portion of the wave front advances faster than the lower when radiation takes place 
frmn an ordmary vertical antenna The electnc ray may therefore bend to some extent 
round the curvature of the earth 

Anothfer quration of great importance is the reason for the longer distances which 
can be covered by radwteiegraphic communication at night than m the day with certain 
wave lei^ths This is in some way connected with the greater ionisation of the air by 
sunlight dunng the day It can be shown that it is not due to mere conductivitv im- 
parted to the air bv the ionisation at kast unless this is far greater at high levels than at 
anv altitude at which it has yet betn measured It is probably due to the deflection 
either upwards or downwards of the electric radiation in virtue of the difference in the 
velocity of the wave at various levels m the atmosphere- For the waves as used for 
Miter ship and shore communicatton the range is about 3 tunes greater by night than by 
day but bv the use of a longer wave this difference can be reduced There are also 
eunous differences m the greater faaUty of transmission North bouth than East West 

Another inatt«- to which much attention has been paid is the invention of high 
frequency generators for the production of undamped oscillations especiallv required for 
the achievement of mreless teJephonv The inventions of Goldschmidt for multiplying 
up frequency by the use of a poly phase alternator are important Duddell and Fessen 
den have alro devised high frequency alternators 

The problem of wireless telephony requires not only means for producing persistent 
trains of electnc waves but a microphone or means for modulating them m accordance 
with the wave form of the speaking voice Such large current microphones have been 
devised by Q Majorana lA Dubilier E Ruhmer and V Poulscn and by theu aid 
speedi has been transmitted for two or throe hundred miles without wires R A Fes- 
senden has txairsmitted speech m this loanner from Bra^ Rock to New York City* 
USA. 300 milw , PoulscB from L\ ogby to Esb jergtn Denmark aoo miles Lieuts CoUn 
and Jeance and M Mercier from Pans to Fim^en», 300 miles, Majorana from Monte 
Mano to Porto Hamig m Italy Mobe recently speech has been transmitted ratbo- 
telephonically between Monte Mano and a wireless statima on Maddalena Island, 160 
imi^ The apparatus for conducting ft getieraUy invcdves a Poulsen arc generator or 
aoipe modihcatton for producing undamped diectnc oaciUatimus It ha,s not yet been 
ad^jled lor work as, a practical method of intercommunication kke wirefe^ telegraphy by 
ordinary opccgtors The invention of a simple effiaent high frequency alternator 
pt^ucutg oscillatiohs or some equivalent device fe a necessary pfdhminary 

to the estab^htmild of wireless telephony on a commercial basis 

A reversion to the older system ot magnetic mdttcUon telegraphy has been lately 
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introducfed under tlie nattie df the'*^ 'Rallophone ”fnt effecting telephonic commumcation 
with moMug railway trains It is based on inventions by Von Kramer and Gisbert 
Kapp (J A Fi,xmi«o) 

IHIUTARY BNOlKlgERIlIO 

I Heavy Field and Siege Ordnvnce Equipmenys' 

Since the introduction of quick finngffeld guns it was to be foreseen that inventor', 
would apply the same principles of construction to equipments of Tieai’> held and siege 
artillery in fact there now exist several equipments which have common charactens 
tics, t e the long recoil of the gun on the mounting, the reduction if not suppression 
of mov ement of the sights and the simplification of loadmg and lav ing 

Heavy Field Irmaments — The size and weight of heavy field equipments have not 
been bmited to a tram in which the gun travels on its firing carnage attached, to a limber 
but have developed to such an extent that a tram ma\ necessarily be compnsed of more 
than one carnage the gun bemg dismounted for travelling and not merely drawn further 
back on the trad for the balance of the load With a gun so much heavier and more 
powerful the application of the principle of the long reoool is faced with some difficulty — 
the length of the <ecoil when the gun is m the neighbourhood of the horizontal being 
necessanJj verj considerable m order to obtain the desired stability With homtzere 
also the application of the pnnaples which have given such a happy solution for the 
field gun is full of serious difficulties of which tbc chief is the necessity of obtaining angles 
of elevation of 40 to 45 The height of the trunnions is hmiled by considerations of 
stabihtv and weight of equipment and with this limitation a long recoil at high angles 
of elevation would cause the breech to foul the ground 

Tao solutions present themselves (i) to arrange trunnions at the rear end of the 
cradle as near the breech of the piece as possible (3) to arrange a vanafile recoil 
Krupp favours the first with springs compensating for preponderance such spnngs 
however cdUbC uncertainty and unevenne&s m la>mg for elevaUon, ab they vary m 
tension Ehrhardt favours the second Cockenll has tned to combine the advantages 
of both but not quite satisfactorily Schneider while constructing with the variable 
recoil, has made an original appb cation of the rear trunnions 

Schneider cm Gun — W ith this carnage the expression variable recoil is not exactly 
act urate In reality the buffer is disposed in a manner to giv e a long recoil of a fixed length 
at all angles between maximum depression and 14 elevation and a reduced recoil also of 
fixed length at all angles betaecn 20 elevation and maximum eJev’ation Between 14 and 
20** elevation the recoil is vanable Two steel valve keys are fixed to the buffer cryhnder and 
engaged m slots m the piston Their height vanes modifying at each instant the holes 
for the passage of the liquid Their breadth being constant but less than that of fht slots 
in the piston allows of a slight rotary mevement to the piston high angles of elevation 
the hquid escapes through the slots only and the recoil is reduced But when the angle 
decreases holes in the head of the piston open and the length of recoil increases To obtain 
tins effect on the piston rod and against the piston itself is mounted a disc with slots of 
exactly the same breadth as the valve kevs so that the disc cannot turn There are holes 
in this disc which according to the position of the piston either do not correspond with the 
holes m the piston so producing a reduced recoil, or partially correspond with intermediate 
variable recoils or entirely correspond mth a bng recoil The position of the piston is 
controlled through a rack and a *oothed sector on a lever the lever bemg Worked by a bar 
actuated by a roller mov mg in two arcs of different radn concentric with the trunnions and 
connected to one another For trav ellmg the tram consists of two carnages the gun is 
ra«^ out of Its firing carnage bj a screw and wound off by means of a windlass on to a 
ffMir wheeled block carnage the mounting with cradle complete is attached to a Umber 
forming the first carriage of the tram of which the block carnage fbrms the second 

Schnetdef 120 mm Hmtniser — There are three models of howitzers built by Schneider 
light (105 mm ) m^ium (120 nun ) and heavy (150 mm ) of which the I20 mm may be 
taken, as typical The piece rests in a saddle which recoils with it the buffer cylinder and 
recuperator form part of the saddle The taiffer allows of a variable recoil regulated by 
variation of the holes for the passage of the liquid Th^ piston Is attached o the cridfc and 
the cylinder is pu^d off it on recoil The recuperator takes the form of a cylinder con 
nect^ wrth air rMcrvoirs the air being comprewed dunng recoil and reassertu^ itself. 
See E B XX 2*3 et seg 
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runs gin) Up again into the firing pc^ioa. The ^neral arrangement of the cradle and 
carmgc u very similar to that of the field gun carriage but the cradle is extended some 
distance further to the rear to ensure equilibrium about the tninmons which tian thus ^ 
brought nearer to the breech of the piece This extension of the cradle also protect* the 
breeA mechanism preventing eievatiaa beyond the point when the gun would strike the 
ground on recoil and also gives a tenger dMltig siliface and support to the saddle 

Howtzers travel on their firing carnages the heavier being drawn back on the trail 
and anchored to the traversing levef after the buffer has been disconttected 

Heav\ Stege Armaments — The same pnnajrfes are again introduced as far as possible 
jn these equipments And the principle of the Iongrecoil,with siege equipments must con 
duce to modifications, the ad^ntages resulting being numerou«5 In the first place it 
affects the obviation of the platform, or at least its simplification in such a manner that 
the work preparatory to coming into action may become insignificant m companson with 
what It used to be In the second place, with equal weights the power of the piece can 
be increased in large enough proportion whereby can be obtained increase of effective 
range accuracy of fire and finall> striking effect 

Schneider 28 cm Mortar — The mounting for this piece is designed to be brought into 
action on a platform rapidly laid, and also to form for transport camiges of such a ueight 
as to allow of animal draught The saddle forms two large buffer cylinders with the recu 
perator between them The recupwator is of the compressw air tvpe. T-hc general arrange 
ment of the cradle is «milar to that of the howitzers described 1 he carnage is built up of 
plates and is arranged so tlMit the cradle trunmons are carried on springs until the actual 
moment of firing a hen the shock of discharge compresses the springs bringing the weight 
down so as to be taken in the trunnion holes The carriage lies with the fore part on a spring 
pit ot on the platform The hind part is earned by two rc^rs lying between the carnage 
»de8 and mounted on springs so that oti firing the carnage is supported directly on the 
platform The platform is of the shape of a rectangular box with a pivot to rccene the 
carnage and lies upon a plough-shaped spade which holds up the recoil of the whjle s\ stem 
It IS necessary to dig a hole for the reception of the box part of the platform and the spade 
For tmvelhng the equipment forms four separate carnages each consisttng of a limber with 
a false trail attached to that part of the mououng which earned on an axle forms the after 
part of the carnage- The parts are dismounted by means of hydraulic jacks or a capstan 
each part being lowered on to its own axlc- 

Camson Mountings — The types of mountings for coast defences have not vaned 
But a new design has been manufactured by CocJLenll and adopted by Belgium 

The design is of a completely shielded embrasure mounting It consists of three pnncipal 
parts the trunnion nng with the hydraulic buffer the carnage brackets the frime The 
gun slides in a trunnion nng of which the trunnions are pivotted about a honzontal centre 
fine of the embrasure The recuperator consists of spnngs earned in^dc the buffer cy Imdcr 
Metal s^^ments mounted on the trunnion nng take up exactly the spherical form of the 
embrasure and are held up to their work by spnngs allowing of slight movement radially 
so as not to affect the laying of the gun. Protections on the trunnion nng form clutches 
attached to the carnage brackets which there^ take the shock of recoil and also act as 
arcs for elevating The carnage brackets are firmly connected together and pivotted on 
the frame about a vertical centre line of the embrasure The frame closes the embrasure 
and IS securely anchewed The gun is balanced by means of a spiral spring contained m a 
cy hodcr situated under the mouxtling^ variation m the tension of the spntig and the displacing 
moment at different angles of elevation being corrected by means of a fusee Laying is 
arranged by means of a telescope supponed on the left carnage bracket and laid throu^ a 
small window in the frame the axes at^ut which the telescope can be moved being honzontal 
and verucal centre lines of the window (h M RiCKAao Captain R A ) 

IL Field Astilleev Mateeial* 

Fi 4 d Guns — ^ith the exception of Italy the pn nopal European States had com 
plcted their armameut with quick firing field guns by the year igo6 and only slight 
changes have since been made m their equipment In the case of Italy , the 7sA semi 
qBjdt-^rmggun was superseded m 1906 by a Krupp 14 3 pr of the staadard Krupp type 
and 600 at these guns were tinted The total cumber of field required by the 
Italian artiUcty on mobilisation is ),74fi» and it was proposed to make up this number by 
re-moimtmg th« 75A guns on qiuck firing carnages It was found, however, that these 
guns wore so hsdly eroded by the mteo^glycenne powder (fiUte) med in Italy as to be 

* See generally E B xx 218 et rej 
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not worth converting End competitive trials were therefojre held m inri-xj to select a 
new gun The three guns selected tor the competitKWi were a Rrupp, a SchneidcT and 
the Deport gun The latter was preferred and 600 of these guns have Iween ordered, 
to be manufactured in Italy, leaving some scxi guns still to be provided. ■Of these 500 
some will be replaced by light field howitzers and some by heavy field guns 

The Deport gun is the invention: of CoJonel Deport of the Foiges de ChatlUoJl the 
deS^ner of the present French service gun The carnage is on a novS iHinci{^ known as 
the scissors trail The trad is m two halves hinged to the a^Ietree; and capable of being 
opened out at an angle of about 60 when the gun is brought mto action In place of the 
ordinar> spade the point of each half o{ the trad is nailed to the ground bj. a stout steel 
spike dnven down by a hammer This wide anchorage renders the carnage unusdally 
stable and allows the gun upon its \ertical pi\ot to be pointed nearly 30" on either swie 
of the central line Moreover since this construction leaves an open space between the two 
halves of the trail it allows the breech to be depressed so that the muzzle can be elevated 
to 4^ above the honzontal plane Three advantages are claimed for this enlarged held of 
fire ’ in the first place targets m w idelj divergent directions can be engaged without shifting 
the carriage in the second place air craft can be engaged without the necessitv for a spieci^ 

S un and m the third place the gun can be used as a howitzer for vertical fire b> with 
rawing a portion of the charge The recoil gear is of novel design kuowrn as compound 
recoil gear the gun recoils 14 inches in its cradle and the cradle is mounted on a pMestal 
which recoils 40 inches on the lower cradle The breech action is the Nordenfddt eccentric 
screw as used m the French service gun it is howevi r fitted with semi automatic gear which 
thrjws open the breech and ejects the cartridge case during the recoil The breech then 
reraaim, open till the fresh ».artnd(,e is introduced w hen it is Josed automatically by a spnng 
Thf gun Itself m the Italian Deport equipment is exactly similar to the Krupp gun already 
in the service finng the same ammunition and giving the same ballistics. 

Thi^ Greek 4rttUer\ — \ competition between French and German makers was held 
in Greece in 1Q07 as the result of which the Greek authorities ordered 30 four gun 
baltenes from Messrs Schneider of Creusdt This gun is a 14 3 pr with compressed 
air gear generallj similar to the Spanish Schneider guii 

South America — The Argentine Government held competitive trials between Krupp 
Schneider and \ ickers Maxim guns in 1908 The committee expressed a slight prefer- 
ence for the Schneider gun but for financial and pohtical reasons the order was given to 
Krupp The gun selected i'. a light Krupp 13 pr In the following year the Chilean 
Government ordered field guns ttom Krupp, w ithout competition the Chilean gun is 
\ erv similar to the Rumanian Krupp 

Ftdd Herwit^s — Field artillerj with modem shielded guns suffer very little from 
the shrapnel fire of field guns while the increasing employment of the concealed position 
renders it difficult to make direct hits upon the guns or wagons with high explosive sh^U 
The result has been the development of the field howitzer, whose shrapnel bullets, de 
scendmg at angles of from 45° to 30® to the horizontal jfianc are effective against men 
behind gun shields Ml the great nations are introducing these weapons but the 
onl> two Powers whose armament is completed art England and Germany 

The Enghsk Fteld Hemiiur — Ihe details are secret but it is a 35 pr quick firer 
designed by the Coventry ordnance works It has variable recoil the length b«ng automat 
lOiUy reduLtd at high elevations by valves which increa'^ the resistance in the buffer to 
prev ent t ht bretch from sinking the ground It has a full shield giv mg good overhead oiver 
and his> the panorama dll round sight The weight behind the team is somewhat less than 
that of the 18 pr field gun Th s howitzer is said to be far more accurate than any pro- 
duced on the Contmtut possibly owing to the excellence of the ammumtion 

The German LtgfU Field Hovntur —The German army have for ajme years past had a 
6~mch heavy howitzer and a 4 ? inch light field howtzer The latter weapon has now been 
replactd bv a 4 2 inch quick filer firing a 31 lb Universal shell It is of the Krupp 
pattern with the trunmons at the rear end of the cradle allowing of long recoil at all angles 
of elevation 1 he weight in action with 4 nullimetre hooded shield is 22^ cwt 

Heavy Fteld Guns — The principal Continental armies are now equipped with heavy 
6-inch howitzers firing 90 lb shell, and ranging 3 to 4 miles In some cases as with the 
French Rimailho howitzer the gun itself tyavela on a separate wa^n in order to lighten 
the carnage and to enable the battery to move at a trot The modern tendency is to 
supplement these heavy howitzers by heavy field guns throwing a 60-lb shell over 
6 miles but fmancnl considerations have prevented their introduction on any large 
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scale. In Austria a g inch howitaer firing a aso-lb shell was recently made available 
as a fidd wea-pem the equipment b»ng mounted on three motor lornes 

Mountain Guns —In view of the prospect of a war in Central or Southern Europe 
where fighting must largely be m mountamous country the importance of quick finng 
mountain guns has been generally recognised yet the greater powers have been very 
slow to introduce them The pnnctpal modern development in the construction of 
mountain guns is the ^Stem of weighing the gun with a removable jacket, earned 
separately, in order to reduce the recoil and so to enable a more powerful shell to be 
fired This system is used m the Schneider Danghs gun adopted bv Russia and Greece 
The breech nng carrying the breech block is prolonged forward into a loose jacket 
surrounding the gun and secured to it bv a bayonet jomt this enables the weight of the 
shill to be increased to 14 3 lbs , with a muzde \elocitj of i 150 fs This gun forms 6 
mule loads -with shield Other nations use lighter guns, thus Servia and Bulgaria have 
II pr Schneider guns and Turkey a 13 pr krupp 

Balloon Guns — Guns for the armament ofdmgible balloons have been designed but 
none had m igi2 been cmistnicted The nearest approach to such a weapon is the 
machine gun carried on top of the structure of the latest military Zeppelin and the 
bomb-launchmg tubes of the Italian senu ngid dirigible launched m 1912 at Milan 
Guns for the attack of dirigibles from the ground have not yet been manufactured on 
any large scale as it still appears doubtful whether the military dirigible will not be 
superseded by the aeroplane, at which the fire of land guns would bt no more effei-tive 
than snipe shooting with a rifle The standard pattern of field guns for the attack of 
balloons is the Krupp high velocity 1 2 pr this gun has differential recoil rear trunnions 
and semi automatic breech action and fires a high explosiv e shell w hich lta\ es a smoke 
trail behind it and has a sensitive fuze designed to act on the envelope of a balloon 
Messrs Fhrhardt have a similar gun which however fires universal shell in place of 
high explosive shell Messrs Schneider of Ca^usot have proceeded on different lints 
and have built a i 4y-ineh pom pom mounted on a motor car producing effect rather 
by the number than bv the individual effiacaaev of the projectiles fired from U 

AtrmuntUon — During the last few years the combined shrapnel and common shell, 
or universal shell has attracted much attention especially since its adoption in igio 
as the sole projectile for the new German light field howitzer The best known pattern 
of this projectUe is manufactured by Lhrhardt It consists of a shrapnel w ith separate 
hi^-csplosive head when burst in air as a time shrapnel the shrapnel portion acts m 
the ordinary way, while the head fli<s forward and acts as a percussion high explosive 
shell on Its own account When burst on impact the head detonates and the detona 
tion IS also communicated to the explosive (innitrotoluol) in w bich the bullets arc packed 
Expenments conducted m Austna and elsewhere have shown that the head of the 
shell alone produces good destructive effect on a sbelded gun while the shrapnel effect 
as compared with ordinary shrapnel ism proportion to the weight of bullets Since 
ordinary shrapnel contains 50 per cent of its weight of bullets, while the latest patterns 
of universal shell contain about 43 per cent the new projectile entails a loss of 14 bullets 
in a hundred or 14 per cent of sbrapnd effect This consideration together with the 
extra expense has so far stood in the w ay of its general mtroduction 

Stores and Appltartces —VTithia the last three years the increased employment of the 
concealed jiosition for field artillery has led to the general introduction of sights md ajijih 
atices for indirect laying Fhe panorama sight which enables the gun to be liyed on an 
aiming point to the flank or rear Km been adopted by Great Bntain Austna Russia Italy 
and several minor States the lottery director which is similar m pnmtple to a theodolite 
has been introduced for measuring tai^ct angles and So enabling the guns to lx, layed on a 
tatgea iimsible from the battery and tekrphoncM for connecting the oliservmg station wuh 
the gtms haw been issued to batteries ana bnzadcs Thus m Germany every battery has 
now a» owcrvatiem wagon carrying a ladder which can be set up in the battery 90 thit the 
commaikfuig' officer can see the target while keeping his guns concealed and this wagon 
eontams a ooiaj^ete set of telephones and indirect laying stores 

(H A Bhthell Col RA) 
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HI Small Arms 

Since 1909-10 there has been no technical development worth notice m regard to the 
snord(i!, B xxvi ^6gelseg)otha,yonQt{E B ni, 557-8), but further progress has been 
made in regard to rifles and pistols 

Rtjle {E B xxiu ^25 et seg ) — In iqit a new cartndge, known as Mark Vtl was 
introduced for the British service The bullet has a sharp point bke that of the German 
‘ S ” bullet Its weight is 174 grams as Compared with the 215 grains of the round 
nosed buHet and its core is a compound one the rear portion being a cylinder of lead 
while the front portion is a cone of aluminium While reducing the weight the length 
of the bullet has thus been kept the same as that of the Mark VI bullet< and a change of 
magazine has been avoided w Isle the surface which bears on the bore is kept long enough 
to ensure accuracy The propellant is cordite but the moditied form of that explosive 
Is used in which the proportion of mtro gl>cerme is much dimimshed and the heat pro- 
duced by its Ignition is thus considerably reduced The charge which is m tubular 
form has been increased in weight by about 25 per cent This increase and the reduc- 
tion m the weight of the bullet have led to an increased velocity of about 400 foot 
seconds and to a consequent lowering of the trajectory The battlesight range cover 
mg a man 5 ft 3 ms high is now about 675 yards as against 5O0 yards with the Mark 
\I cartndge, and the vertex of the 800 yards trajectory is q ft as agamst 13 ft 

The introduction of this cartndge has necessitated the re sighting of the rifles the shape 
of the ramp of the backsight being altered and a new dial plate fitted The opportunity has 
been taken to issue nfles having a U notch in the backsight and a blade foresight a com 
bination much superior to the \ and barky -corn of the old sight The action is un 
changed but a bridge chai^;er guide 1$ fitted m place of the sliding charger guide on the 
boKhead The breech has not oeen strengthened to withstand the higher pressure though 
the bridge charger guide does something towards strengthening the body 

No nation has undertaken rc armament since the issue of the Japanese 38th year rifle 
in 1907 but all the military powers except Austria and Italy have adopted a high velocity 
cartridge and this has necessitated re sighting which has m all cases been a more com 
plicated and costlv process than m the case of the British nfle 

No trustworthy automatic nfle has > et made its appearance Rumours of the adop 
tion of a nfle of the kind by Continental European powers are probably due to a confu 
siOn of ideas the nfle ” referred to being really a nfle shaped portable machine gun 
Military opinion m all nations is agreed that the ^sadvantages of an automatic nfle out 
Weigh Its advantages and the possession of one would be a constant anxiety owing to its 
liability to fail though the increased rate of fire possible at a cntical moment averaging 
perhaps 20 to ^5 rounds a minute and the diminution of fatigue to the firer would be 
notable gains The distribution of ammunition to men in the finng line would tfend to 
become a more diflicult problem than ever and the allowance of ammunition for peace 
training would have to be increased matenally if an automatic nfle were adopted 

The title of Portable Machine Guns has been given to a tvpe of weapon which, 
though nfle shaped and fired from the shoulder with a forked support for the muzzle 13 
too heavy to be carried and used by the already heavily loaded infantry Soldier It 
occupies a position between the machine gun and the automatic nfle Such guns are 
fed with ammunition by hoppers, magazmes or flat clips either device holding about 25 
rounds A considerable volume of fire can be produced bv these guns but as the 
provision for cooling the barrel ow mg to considerations of weight cannot be thorough- 
ly efliaent the duration of fire is somewhat limited 

beveral types of portable machine guns are in existence or under trial the best known 
being the Madsen or Rexer recoil operated and fed bv hoppers and the Hotchkiw (known 
m the United States as the Bcnet Mercie) gas o^rated and fed by flat clips The former 
was used considerably and with effect bv the Russian cavalry m Manchuna but seems 
likely to be dt!>iflated by the Hotchkiss which has been adopted by the United States and 
is Ik ing studied by several European powers Both these g^ns can be op^ted by one man, 
though a more continuous fire can be obtained particularly v^th the Hotchkiss if two oien 
are employed one to supply ammumtion and the other to fire The Madsen weighs 18 ihs» 
and the Hotchkiss 26 lbs Both can be adapted to fire any small arm cartridge 

The 1 ewis gun recently produced m the United States belongs to this family though 
laiatj cumbrous It weighs 25I lbs is gas-operated and is fed by a drum-shaped hopper 
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A weapon of this type seems admirabhy fitted for carnage on a motor cycle when it would 
be easy to arrange for an adequate supply of ammunition For other arms the provision of a 
suf&ctent supply of aramuttitioti pnraeirts tonsiderable difficulties 

The question of which is the best military rifle was raised m Great Britain m 1912 m 
both Houses of Parbament during discussion of the Army Estmiates The broad 
points which decide the value of a nfie for auiitary purposes are (i) accuracy (2) good 
ballistics {3) handiness and (4) rebabdity under ail the acadents and stresses of active 
service With the round nosed type of ammunition accuracy and ballistics were 
practicaBy identical with all the nftes m use The introduction of the pointed bullet 
has modifled the situatitm as regards accuracy, because the portion of the barrel which 
serves as a guide to the bullet as it passes from the cartridge case to the rifling was 
designed for a round nosed bullet, and cannot do its work so effectively with a pointed 
one, and as regards ballistics because some natnms have not been able, and some have 
not thought It desirable, to go as far in the matter of flatness of trajectory as others 
Accuracy with the German Lnited States and Bntish Mark \ II cartnd^s is about 
equal to that obtained with the old type of ammunition but all other nations are faced 
with dimuushed accuracy, though the old standard is being approached as light is 
thrown on the details of manufacture by experience Ballistics so far as the design 
is concerned depend on the ^rength of the action and the capacity of the chamber 
In the Lee Enheld rifle between the point where the stress is applied and the iwint 
where it is taken b> the body of the nfle is mterposed a hollow cy Under in the shape of 
the bolt which is hable to compression The amount of stress which can be safcl> 
applied IS thus Uouted In non Bntish nfles the locking lugs are part of the front 
enddf the bolt and the shock is thus transferred directly to the rifle and not through the 
intermediary of the bolt The chamber capaaty of the nfle again is small the design 
having been made for a cartndge containing a compressed pellet of black pow der It is 
thus not sufficient to allow of any large increase in the amount of the charge while still 
retaining the proportion of air space whKh is necessary with a smokdess propellant if 
pressures are to kept w ithin reasonable limits. It has therefore not been pobsibie to 

obtain a lower trajectory than one giving a haght of 9 ft over 800 yards u> against the 
6 ft. of the German cartndge for the same distance The cartndges of other nations 
using a pointed bullet he between these two extremes At long ranges a heavy bullet 
such as the Bntish or French, behaves better than a light one such as the German 
In the matter of handiness the Short Lee-Enfield n, good Its length and balance 
give it a great advantage for snap^ooting while its being cased m wood throughout 
enables it to be handl«i even when the barrel is heated by contuiuous firing Ihe 
shortness of the nfle is in some quarters held to be a disadvantage for bayonet lighting 
but a short handy weapon may wdl be better than a long unwieldy one 

As regards reiiabibty the only chaige which can be brought against the British rifle is 
that the butt is liable to work loose owing to the stock being m two parts In the 
pattern now in use however this tendency has been overcome 

Pistol ( E B XXI, 6:j4 ei seq)—' The bullet now used in revolver cartridges is a 
heavy leaden one with a h^d so slightly convex as to be almost flat This construct luu 
distributes the shock of impact over a greater area, and the man stopping qualities of the 
bullet axe thus much increased 

The automatic pistols produced till quite recently have been of small calibre and 
therefore deficient in sioi^ng power The Colt Company have however now produced 
one of 45* cabbre, and Messrs Webley and Scott one of 455' calibre, which are satis 
factory in this respect Both have a * gnp ” safely consisting of a lever in the butt 
presstixe on which is necessary before the finng muJbanism can be operated by tlic 
tngjger. Tl^ lever is thus m the finng poution only when the butt is gripped 

(E M XXV, 65 a seq )— The aperture backsight, preferably in conjunction 
with a blade fbtesi^t, rs now recognised as being the best sighting device for small 
arms To be inwst effective the aperture should be placed m such position on the nfle 
that It IS aa dose aapoaaible to the firer » eye while not being close enough to strike hts 
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face whea Ihe nfle recoils on finng The sight radius is thus increased and greater ease 
and accuracy of alignment are consequently swnireil Again, the fact that the irer 
look^ through the aperture and has not to focus his eye for anything nearer than the 
foresight removes the mam cause of the eye strain felt with the open sight. The method 
of aiming la easier to kam than that with the open aght, while^ if the apfflrtiu^ i& large 
and IS not surrounded with a mass of metal it as effective when the light is bad or the 
target indistinct The s> stem has of course long been in use for sporting nfies, but the 
only military nfle at present equipped with it is that of the United States Its apf^o.- 
tion to that rifle is however so defective that all the advantages named above seem to be 
lost (G BkoWJVe Major) 

IV Naval Ordnance CoNsrRtjcnoN^ 

During the past lew years nearly every maritime nation has been making great cf 
forts to increase the power of its naval armament Larger ships with greater speed 
and heavier guns have been built and the progress made even m two or three years has 
been considerable The Dreadnought t> pe has developed into the ‘ super Dread 
nougiit ’ Some authorities contemplate still larger ships whilst others think the nsk 
of putting so many eggs into one basket too great and that therefore smaller vessels 
but more of them, are what would suit existing conditions best Both admit however 
that the armament should be made as powerful as arcumstances allow 

The power of the armament depends on four factors (i) the calibre and weight of the 
projectile (2) the imtial velocity, (3I the maximum weight of the bursting charge which 
can be exploded behind the armour of a hostile vessel and (4) the number of guns but 
various considerations anse m connection with these which mast be taken into account 
The diameter of the bore of the gun is governed to a great extent by the thickness of 
armour borne by the rival ship this armour owing to its weight is however stnctly 
iiraited both as regards thickneas and extent m consequence the thick pfatmg is tonflned 
to a belt aJong the waterline to the protection of the ammunition hoists the necessary 
working gear of the guns and of the gun* and gun s crew 

Of Utc years much has been done to increase the resistance of armour and to this 
must be added the difficulty of obtaining direct hits in action owing to the target being 
almost always an oblique one Moreover improvements have enal^d the range of 
torpedoes to be greatly increased and this has helped to increase the probable battle 
ranges from the 3 000 or 4 000 yards of a few years ago to g 000 yards ox perhaps more 
Even with the aid of telescope sights and the modern devices apphed to the sighting ge'^r 
for correcting for wear of gun for temperature for wind etc much expenence and 
practice arc required to ensure hitting the target at these distant ranges 

It is now well known that in the Russo Japanese war the thick belt armour was never 
perforated in any of the Russian or Japanese vessels even at the short ranges of 3 000 
metres to which the Japanese fin^y closed at the battle of Tsu shima this remarkaWe 
fact was no doubt due to the projectiles sinking the armour obliquely and not at right 
angles Had the firing been direct no difficulty would have been experienced m per 
forating the armour on the latest bmlt ship at this short range, and stiU les difficulty 
with the armour of the older ships 

Until recently too, it wasgenerailj taken as an axiom that armour would be attacked 
by a gun of a cabbre somewhere near lU thickness and armour was tested from thispoint 
of view thus a 9 xndi plate would be tested by a 9 2 inch gun and a 6-mch plate by a 6- 
lacfa gun After all the actual perforation of the armour of a ship would not, in ail 
probabihtj seriously damage any vital structure unless tbe projectile was provided with 
a large bursting charge of high explosive which could be detonated behind the armour 
The real damage to the Russian sffips was done not by armour piexctng projectiles from 
the heavy guns but by the incessant ram of high explosive shell from the Japanese 
secondary armament of fr-inch guns These were fired at the unarmoured portiooa trf 
the Russian ships, and burstmg with terrible e^t withm, greatly damag^ the sh^ 
‘ See £ 3 XX, 189-218 230-235 
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&ad completely demorahsed tiie crew With this significant result before thelm, outhon 
ti«» have not been slow to recognise that the bursting of ver> few large high explowve 
shell behind the armour might speedity decide an engagement 

Supposing for the moment that the cahbre of the gun was approximately equal to 
the thickn^ of the {date it is evident that as the quality of the armour improved the 
perforating energy of the projectile had to be increased and, as the fighting range be 
came more distant, a higher mitud velocity was required Both these conditions operate 
m the same direction t e in an increase in the muzzle velocity of the gun Moreover 
some antbonties were manifestly reluctant to increase the calibre on account ol ques 
tions of interchangcabilitj and the additional weight to be accommodated 

For these reasons the muzzle velocity of heavy guns up to and including 12 inches 
diameter has had to be considerably increased by (a) making the gun longer, (b) m 
creasing the weight of the charge and as it is generally admitted that the length of the 
gun bore should not exceed 30-cahbres, but should be bhorter if possible owing to the 
tendency to vibration and a consequent loss of accuracy of long guns on finng the gun 
maker has to face an augmentation in the weight of the charge This however he 
endeavours to keep as sm^l as posstbie, by increasmg the chamber pressure and making 
the gun and projectile stronger to withstand it 

The addition to the weight of the charge to the chamber pressure, and to the length 
of the gun all tend to increase erosion and to shorten the life of the gun Speaking 
broadly theerosionof equally proportioned guns is for similar velocities di^ndenton 
some function of the calibre and the high velootits until recently demanded may be 
regarded as responsible for the comparatively *;hort life of the guns designed to produce 
these veloaties Matutaily the life of the gun t e the number of full rounds it i*; 
capable ot firing before it is worn out has a most important bearing on its efficiencv 
espeoally at the present time when man> rounds are fired annually for exercise purjKises 
It has therefore been necessary to consider some meaiw of increasing the life of the 
gun of ensuring perforation of improved armour at fighting ranges of 8 000 yards and 
of bursting behind that armour a high explosive shell containing a powerful bursting 
char^ These conditions were met in the British Navy b\ the introduction in iqro of 
tlm 13 3-inch gun This gun with a moderate velocit> has owing to its heavy pro 
jectile, a considerable surplus of perforating energy over that of the high velocity 12 
inch gun at the fighting range of 8,000 yards and this surplus increases with the range 
The 135 inch gun with its comp«,ratively low velocity requires a charge no larger than 
that of the 12 inch gun and m consequence this gun can fire from to 3 times the num 
her of rounds that the 12 inch gun is capable of finng As first designed the weight of 
the projectile was exactly the same as that for the 13 5 inch B L gun of 1881; mz i 250 
lbs recently however a tendency to increase the rclatiye weight of the projectile has 
set IQ on account of the larger bursting charge which they may be made to contain and 
m accordance with this the projectile has been increased m weight to i 400 lbs 

Formerlv rt was supposed that the length of projectile which could be relied on to 
give accurate results was hnuted to about 4 calibres and that any mcreose in its> weight 
simply implied thicker walls and a smaller bursting charge but recent exjKnmcnts with 
heavy guns give accurate results with projectiles up to 5 5 calibres in length One argu 
ment against at relatively high weight of projectile therefore y anishcs 

It IS not to be supposed that the cahbre of the gun wiU be limited to 13 5 inches 
G^many and the Tniied States are already manufacturing 14 inch guns, and the Japa 
nese Govemment besides constructing guns of this cahbre, are also acquiring in England 
a ^timber of smular guns Other nations ore following this powerful lead, and signs 
have not been wanting of further developments 

Gim power has ^so been increased iroprovensenls in the shape of the head of the 
projectfle^^ Until two or three years ago the mdmsof the c^ve had been 2 calibres but 
expeeunentf mth pointed buBots having a radius of head of from 6 to 8 calibres bad 
^owa that the tharper form of head gave owii^ to the reduced air resistance higher 
remaining veloaties at all ranges, and consequently for any given range a much flatter 
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trajectory was ensured Expenments were then earned <Mit with gun projectiles m 
order to obtain similar advantages, audit was found that the remaamng velocity increased 
with the radius of the head, but that theaceuxaej became less if the pmnt was unduly 
acute A raditm of head of about 4 cahbres was tinally deaded upon as givmg the ad 
vantage of increased remaining velocity, or longer range with good accuracy 

The perforating power of the armour piercing projectile has been much increased by 
the introduction of the cap The cap as first introduced was solid with a flat nose of 
considerate thickness in front of the actual point of the shell Lately this t hi rfenegs 
has been greatly reduced, but m order to preserve the external form of the large radius 
ogive the cap is provided with a hollow point 

By the use of a higher grade of steel the diickness of the walls of armour piercing 
shell can be shghllv reduced thus the internal capacity of the projectile is increased 
and a larger bursting charge of high explosive can be used 

The high explosive bursting charge for the vanous kinds of projectiles has also m 
creased m weight so that modern shells are more powerful than those of older tj-pes 
In these a bursting charge of Ij ddite, « e melted picnc acid was employed This mate 
rial ah hough a most powerful explosive has certain drawbacks of which the following 
mav be mentioned it requires a somewhat high temperature to melt it for the purpose 
of runmng it into the shells and it readily forms dangerous combinations u ith certain 
metallic salts should these be present great care has therefore to be observed to prevent 
any possibility of their presence An alternative chemical substance trinitrotoluol 
has come into favour this melts at a very much lower tempera<ure and has the further 
advantage of not forming dangerous compounds as picric acid does On the other 
hand it is more inert so that a powerful exploder is required to properij detonate it but 
this inertness is otherwise an advantage in as much as it enables an armour pierang 
shell filled with trinitrotoluol to pertorate armour even a# a striking velocit> of over 
2 000 f s w ithout exploding the shell Thus with a w ell designed fuze and exploder it is 
possible to burst the shell after it has passed through the armour into the mtenor of 
the ship (\ G Hadcoce.) 
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Progress of Manufacture '-Improvements in armour plate manufacture with a view 
to increasing the resisting power of plates are the jealousl> guarded secrets of the manu 
facturers and thtir respective Governments As far ai^ can be ascertained however 
there have been no further developments during the last two or three >ear‘i comparable 
in importance with those introduced m the past bv Harvey or Krupp Jilinor improve 
m( nts have no doubt been made and the actual qua]it> of an average plate is probabij 
better than it was three or four years ago but relative to the attack it is doubtful 
whether onj progress has been made in the resisting power of armour 

It is claimed however that in the United States at least, a considerable advance 
has been made in the case of the thinner plates up to 3 or 4 inches in thickness including 
those Used fur decks, splinter proofs roofs of turrets conning towers etc by the adop 
tiott of a mckel -chrome-vanadium steel subjected to a special heat treatment In vu w 
of the possibililfes of aerial attack the importance of honzontal armour especially in 
the form of light over head cover is greater than ever and for this reason alone any 
development m the resisting power of thin plates is to be welcomed In the case of the 
thicker plates no definite advance of any importance has been reported except m the 
matter of surface flaking when ^ruck which is said by Rear Admiral N C Twining the 
Chief of the United States Bureau of Ordnance to have been very greatly reduced m 
recent years (see Saenhfic American December 9 1911) 

In the above remarks no account has been taJten of the Simpson process which 
would seem to be still m the experimental stage The pfocess is one of welding ti^ether 
steel plates of varying hardness by means of copper As described in the Times (Lon 
dott) of March 29 191 1, the weld is effected as follows. The plates to be mated atepLaced^ 
1 See B B u 578 et seq 
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with a layer of a^pcr between m a mixture of carbon, brown sugar and water of the 
cons^eaacy ot compressed snow, and the whole tna‘«s is heated to a temperature oi a^,ooo® 
F , when the copper melts away mto the odjacent steel, forming a perfect weld The 
adv aatage to be gained bv such a |»-ocess is obvious One of the limitations of the 
cementation process is that the carbon upon which the hardness of the face mainly 
defends only penetrates to a depth about one inch and consequently, there is a 
difficult V m the thicker plates q£ gettmg the best relation of thickness between hard 
face and tough back By the Sampson process — if successful — it would be possible to 
obtain any desa-ed relation between the two amd to use any class of steel which might 
be preferred Further it would appear possible to employ one or more mtermedialc 
layers if it should be found desuralde, to prevent too abrupt a change in the character of 
the steel The possibilities of the proce^ depend upon the soundness of the weld— the 
point in which the earlier compou^ plates faded 

^ interesting account of the Krupp process as earned out at Essen was given in Ener 
neenmg of August l6 1912 It is noteworthy as giving the approximate temperatures of the 
various Stages including the differential heat The account differs m some details from 
earlier descnptions notablv m the use of illuminatme gas instead of solid carbon in the 
cementation process and in the method of the final chill 

Ifodijicaiions tn Thickness etc of Plates — The increased power of the attack which 
apart from the tendency to adopt heavier primary guns is due partly to improvements 
m the projectile and cap considered mereh as perforating or punching tools and partly 
to increased ranging power due to the elongated form of head now universally adopted 
IS having the inev ttab/e effect in the absence of any revolutionarychangein thecharatier 
of plates of increasing the maximum thickness of the main armour and it ha's been stat 
ed that in the U S battleship Nevada the maximum belt thickness is to be 13^ 
inches as against the ir inches of the Wyoming and her foreign contemporaries 
while armour of as much as Is inches thick is to be used on the port plates of the 3 gun 
turrets Dunng 1911 trials are known to have been earned out in the United States 
with iS inch plates On the other hand there wodd appear to be a tendency m ^mc^cd 
to drop light vertical armour for the protection of the secondary armament on the 
ground that it merely serves as an effective shell burster In the Uif>t Uniish 
battleships it is reported that light armour for the secondary guns is reverted to 

A^nother modern feature of interest is the use of plates of varying thickness \ erticalh 
for belt armour There is thus no marked line of cleavage, as formerly between the 
thicker and thinner horizontal layers of the belt 

The use of cast steel — such as Hadfield’s * Era ’ steel — for gun shields armoured 
tubes etc is increasing Its resisting v aluc is high a recent example of a 2 7 inch plate 
showing a figure of ment well over 2 against capped 4 inch trmour piercing shell 

This class of matenal is speaallv adapted to cases where a monolithic form is, desir 
able and enables the thickness to be graduated in the most economical wav to suit the 
exposure of the various faces to attack 

In connection with the penetration of armour a point of considerable interest —whether 
as IS usuallv held the projectile remains sensibly at a tangent to the trajectory during flight 
or whether as has been occasKisaffy mamtamed fay ocftain baUnttic here ties it rtmaiiis 
parailU to the initial direction of projection —has recently bi^n discussed fbcn, Siieniijic 
imertcan August 10 and 17 1912) by Admiral Twining who bhows both thcoritnally and 
from actual fifing tnats at long ranges against armour that the orthodox theory is correct 
The importance of the point is obvious vmen we consider that no projectile could withstand 
the cross breaking strain to which it wouhi be subjected on impact at any but very close 
raises if It retained its ongmal direction so that the employment of projectiles specially 
designed to perforate armour would be a »hi*r waste of money 

Ca^s —Complete agreement as to the exact way m which the cap assists penetration 
has not y«t been arrived at All authorities concur tn attnbutmg great importance to 
the latest «q>port which it affords to the point on inqiact above a certain velocity 
which vxunes m aJi probability with the particidar piate and projectile involved (there is 
a general agreottont that the minimum velocity to »oder the cap ^ective vanes from 
about I 600 to 1,800 f 8 ), but while some following Tresidder (see the latter s lecture, 
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April 8 iqdS before the Institution of Na\ al Architects), think this the mam rf not the 
sole function of the cap others, such as Chladtk and Bahn attribute consKJerabJe im 
portance to its (supposed) action in breaking up or otherwise Weakening the hard surface 
la> ers of the plate before the undamaged point impinges upon them Those now a 
dav s in the majority who bold the view of Tresidder, naturally use all the waght avail 
able in gi\ ing lateral support to the cap and put little or no metal in front of the pmnt 
7ho<!e on the other hand who believe that the cap can weaken the p/ate before the 
actual impact of the projectile itself will place some of the metal of the cap in front of the 
point From the point of view of external ballistics it is desirable that the external 
contour of the projectile should be continued to the point and this is against the fiat 
ended cap suggested by Tresidder This di&culty can hov\e\er be met by using a hoi 
low cap with the bulk of the metal giving lateral support to the point and practically 
flush With it hut with what nia> be termed a false head to give it a suitable ogiv’al out 
line as for example m the Firth cap shown on page 291 of Brassey s ^aval ■iimual 
(1912) (WE Euwards) 

So far as mimng processes and operations are concerned the principal new develi^ 
ments in the last few years have been connected with coal mining ® and reference is 
r hiefl> made in the following sections to that industry 

Lfgislation — The passage of the Coal Mines Act igii which came into force as 
regards the bulk of its provision’i, on Jul> 1 191 has been the event of outstanding 
rcLcnt importance in the British coal mining industry It introduces radical changes in 
the control and management of coal mines and has entailed considerable alterations m 
the mechanical equipment and methods oi i^orking coJJieries In France nen coal 
mines regulations became operative on February 25 1912 New Belgian regulations 
were issued in December 1910 in regamd to travelling roads and shafts A new Coal 
Mines Regulation \ct was passed m British C olumbia during iqii and a movement 
was on foot in 1012 to consolidate the various Provincial Acts in Canada relating to 
coal mining The Lnittd States Bureau of Mines was established by Act of Congress 
on Jul> I loio its purpose being to investigate methods of mining The headquar 
ters of the Bureau are at Washington and the mining experiment station is situated 
at Pittsburg w ith an experimental mine at Bruceton Pa and six mine 5afet> stations 
and seven mine rescue cars distributed one m each of the principal coalfields 

Coal Supply — The three years igio-i 2 have been notable tor the deepenmg interest 
that has been shown in regard to the question of coal re ources During lor^ the Ro>al 
Commission on Conservation appointed bv the Canadian Government issued volumi 
nous reports (see also 4n Investigaiton of the Coals of Canada Ottawa 191 in 6 vols ) 
and Similar enquiries have been prosecuted m the United States under the auspices of 
the Geological Surv e> and the Bureau of Mines 

In Bntish Columbia at the headwaters of the Skeena river m what is termed the 
Groundhog Alountain area enormous deposits of anthracitic coal have been located a 
coiiser\ itive estimate placing the resource^ of the coalfield at 072 000 000 tons other 
smaller basins have also been prospected The development of the Rocky Mountain 
Coalfields — m Bntish Columbia Alberta and Manitoba — has proceeded apace D B 
Dowling has estimated that the known areas in Canada underlain by workable coal beds 
(excluding the Skeena district) cover little short of 30 000 sq m and contain a total of 
17 0^7 000000 tons subdivided as follows Nova Scotia 6 250,000000 tons New 
Brunswick 15'; 000 000 tons Manitoba 330 000 000 tons Saskatchewan 20000000 
000 tons Alberta 104 93 000 000 tons Bntish Columbia 38 976 000 000 tons \ukon 
914,000 000 tons Mackenzie District 300,000,000 tons Further prospecting has taken 
place in Alaska, but transport difficulties have stiH to be overcome and the same con 
sideration delays the utilisation of the deposits in Siberia and China m which the 
existence of enormous quantities of high class coal is established In Victoria Austrsdia, 
See £ B xviu 528 et seq and allied articles > See F B m 579 
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whose kiiown coal suppUes have pre\ iouid> been o{ a hgnitic character large deposits of 
good icQal have been discovered m the Powiett River distnct, and pits have been estab 
iishod under government direction, these are now producing quantities of coal 

On the Continent of Europe, further knowledge has been derived by bonngs of the 
extent and character of t he deposits m the French and German Lorraine In Belgium a 
number of shafts were la 191 2 nearing conapJetion in the Campine region m the Limburg 
province and bonngs in Hainauk had succeeded m locating coal at workable depths to 
the south of the Eifehan fault, the boundary of the existing coalfields Dutch state 
enterprise has been extended in the Netherlands Limburg, by the discovery of further 
areas on the banks of the Meuse 

In Great Britain some of the new large coUienes sunk in the S E portion of the South 
Yorkshire coalfield have reached the stage of actne «ork, of which mention may be 
made of Malt by Edhngtoa, Bentley Bulcroft and Askern sinking operations also were 
in 1912 either in progress or contemplated at Rossmgton Barnborough Thome Hat 
field Bambj upon Don Kelham South Carr Harworth, Howden and Thurcroft 
hen in full operation they should add some 1 2 000 000 tons per innum to the existing 
output of the coaihcld or about five per ccfit to the national output Developments 
have also been in progress in South Staffordshire to the west of the boundary fault 
Warwickshire Fifeshire theLothians Monmouthshire Rent and South Fast Durham 
The table shows the world s output of coal during iqio (figures lor 1909 and 1908 
being given in certain cases a> the latebt procurable) 

World s Coal Output iQlo 


Country 

Coal 

(Mttnc ton ) 

Country 

Coal 

(Metnc tons) 

British Empire 

613 sio 

Holland 

r 292 289 

threat Bntatn and Ireland 

268 676 

_ Dutch East Indies 

535 226 

Australia 

9915 60X 

Italy 

562 153 

Bntiah Borneo 

165 -81 

Japan 

Formosa 

15681 3^.4 

Canada 

II 710993 

23* 641 

India 

12 240 744 

Korea 

73 932 

'Sew Zealand 

2 232 624 

Mexico (1909) 

9*9 338 

Rhodesia 

355 

Peru 

307 320 

South Mnca 

6 50«383 

Philippine Islands 

27 000 

t nr ted States 

455 045 M9 

Portugal 

8 149 

Austria Hungarv 

47 943 109 

Rumania (1908) 

160 783 

Bo»ma and Herzc^govma 

706659 

Russia 

24 026 000 

B^pum 

23916560 

Servia 

276815 

Brazil <cst 1 

15 000 

Spam (1909) 

4 *25 894 

Bulgaria (1909) 

Chile (1909) 

227 362 

Spitzbtrgcn (1909) 

2 31G 

89897* 

Sweden 

302 786 

China (est ) 

13 190000 

Switzerland (tst ) 

2 600 

France 

38349942 

Turkey (1908) 

702 722 

Indo China 
( erman Empire 

498 55* 

222 375 076 

Total for the World 

I 164 019 777 

Greece 

* 500 



Coal Ciimc VIachinestT — \t the time the Eight Hours \ct of looS (£ B xvi, 
iSb) was under discus^on in England it was per&ihttnUy tlauned that a great mitigation 
for the loss of output due to the restriction of the hours of labour would bt forthcoming 
in the more general use of coal culling machinery This anticipation has not been borne 
out the ap]^cation of machinery in Great Britain increases but slowly the governing 
factors continuing to be the condition and iic of the strata and the relative cost of hand 
labour The pnnapal developments have been in the direction of intprovcd design and 
mechanical efficiency 

CoiU<cuttmg machines may be broadly divided into two classes — percussive and 
rotaiy aiacJimes—and there is a tendency to employ increased numbers of the former 
type/ especially of the small character sumlar to the caulking hammer Continued 
efforts have made to produce a sausfactmry electncaJ: machine of the puncher type 
but so far without conspicuous success In \menca the pneumelectric puncher has ^en 
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ttsed to some eartent in this machine the actual reciprocating motion is produced mechan 
ically by an electric motor, and is transmitted by compressed air to the percussive tool 
the vvhole apparatus being practicall> self contamed The IngersoU Rand Company 
produce a similar machine The percussive coal cutter has gamed from the develop- 
ment of the rock drib and several of the modern machines such as the Hardy, IngersoU 
and Siskol embody economical improvements in \alve construction 

A novelty has been introduced in the Umted States m the shape of the Hoadley 
Knight coal cutter This machine which is of the tunnelling or breast type comprises 
swinging cutters rotating with great rapidity The rotation is effected by electncity 
whilst the Swinging and feeding mo-vements are directed and controlled by hydraulic 
means The machine is especially designed for the getting of coking or gas coal in 
which the size of the product is not a consideration 

At the mines of the Lnited States Coal & Coke Co Gary ^ Va a system of pneu 
matic transport has been tested a machine cuts out the entire thickness Of the seam re 
moving the coal as it is cut to the outside by means of currents of air at high velocity 
A concomitant of the increased use of coal cutting machinery has been the more 
extensile adoption of coal face conveyors 

\fECHANiCAi. \ ENTiiATORS — The principal changes m the British Coal Mines Act 
rc j atmg to methods of v entilat ion are the compulsory provision of an adequate ventilating 
svbtem on the surface with after January 1 1013 meaub for reversing the air current 
A revolution in construction has taken place in colliery fans, the principal features of 
\\ hich are the great reduction in diameter the adoption of high-speed engines a quick 
running electric motor and the use of short peripheral blades in place of long blades 
attached to the boss shaft Another development has been the increase in the number 
of blades several of the modem quick running fans having no less than 60 as compared 
with about ten in the older type of fan The modern inlet is nearly equal to the external 
diameter of the fan giving a free entry of atr into the centre of the fan In the new fans 
the scoop blade is adopted in the Bumsted and Chandler fan however the extremities 
of the blade are curveii backviards from the direction of rotation Examples of the 
modern (>pe are the Sirocco and Barciaj fans and the former has given the high 
minomclnc efficiency of o 0 

Reversing fans have been in use for some time in the Amencan coalfields, their use in 
Great Britain is comparatively recent \ simple method is so to arrange the fan that 
P can either exhaust from or blow into the shaft at which it is located or drifts may be so 
arranged that the fan may exhaust either from the upcast shaft or from the downcast 
shaft bv means of a kind of damper A.s a modification a stand by fan is connected to 
the downca'^t -ihaft which is started when a reversal of the air current is desired The 
other fan at the same time is stopped In Frame small lielicoidal fans have been cm 
ployed driven by the shaft of an electric motor 

Shaft Sinking ■ — \ steady extension has recently been witnessed of the patent proc 
esses of sinking shafts through nater bearing and shifting strata In the mam these 
processes may be classified under three headings ft) the drop shaft system as repre 
seated by the Kind Chaudron process the principal feature of which is the use of tele 
scopic tubing (2) the freezing system developed from the Poetsch process and (3) the 
cementation process originally applied by Portier at Bethune in the Pas de Calais, and 
developed by Lombois, SaUier Francois, Gevers Orbati, and others 

As regards the drop-shaft system the most notable example in recent years is perhaps 
that at the Astley Green Colliery ne<ir Manchester when a depth of 3 000 ft was attained 
(See Pilkington & Wood Trans Insi Msn Eng Vol 39 p 529) 

ith the freezing system for the development of which Messrs Gebhardt & Koenig have 
been largely responsible, much greater depths have been reached than nas at one time coa 
sidered possible Thus m the Carapine coalfield where the freezing process ha been adopted 
in «ieven of the eight shafts the depth of frozen section has Varied from i rSo to 1 590 ft , 
at Beenngen where the latter depth was reached 37 boreholr^ were necessary in order to 
secure an uninterrupted circumference of frozen strata, and altogether eleven miles of tubu^^ 
were employ^ In England the freezmg system has been applied in seven mstances-nn 
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the Dufham and South Vork&hire coalfields At Bulloroft Maia it was found possible to 
deal witb moning water and Rt Easiiwftoft with sea water and tidal variations in level 

It IS in the cementation s>stem that the greatest improvements have been made It 
would seem to have certain advantaMs m cost while the prehminary estimates are more 
likely to be accurate At the Viktona Colbery in Westphalia the cost was £150 per yd, 
of depth The system, as now applied aaay be aub-divided into (i) the systematic 
process m which liquid cement is injected into surrounding boreholes from the surface 
much as in the case of the freezing system with the object of filling up fissures and water 
logged cavities in the strata the pressure being v’aned according to the necessities (2) the 
methodical proceas in which the pressure is automatically regulated by the pressure of 
tile water and (3) the pro^ssive process m which the ordinary drop-shaft system 
IS pursued fissures being filled with cement mjected under pressure by means of inclined 
advance boreholes driven from the shaft bottom 

In addition to the freezing svstem mention may be made of the Stockfisch sy stem which 
IS a combination of percussion and flushing the flushing liquid being of sufficient density 
to keep out of the shaft any quicksand or loose rock hable to cave la. An installation at the 
Dicrgardt ColUcrv is described bv KrecLe {Clucjtauf No 14 1912) In this system as 
m the Hoemgniann system which has also been applied in Germaqv and in the Kind 
Chaudron sv stem improvements in the boring trepan hav e been effected 

By the ordinary methods some exceptionally rapid work has been done in the more 
recently opened shafts although generally speaking the iiKreasing difficulties erf depth and 
strata militate against speed in sinking At the ^skern Mam Colliery near Doncaster 1 
shaft of 2^ ft 6 in in diameter (total excavation) in iht middle coal measures was sunk 29 
yds 1 ft in 7 days at a labour cost of i9 os sfd per yd 

For preliminary protection from surface water use has been made las at Beoiley and 
Hatfield Mam) of interlocking channel steel piling with satisfactorv results 

In the equipment of finiimed shafts which now range up to 22 ft diameter finished 
increased use is being made of concrete 

The I, SE OF ELECTRicixy — The most profound change m raining smt e the opening of 
the present century has been theexiension of the use of electricity It has found its pnnci 
pai application for haulage pumping ventilation signaJlmg and shot firing but its 
employment for lighting and winding is also steadily growing and the \ll eledne 
Colliery is now an accomplished fact New British reguh lions governing the instaJ 
lation and use of elect ncity in mines have been issued by the Home Ofiice as provided 
for by the Coal Mines Vt (Section 60) which also prohibits the use of eleclneilv under 
ground — telephone or signalling wires and approved handlamps excepted — wherever 
the percentage of uiSamraablc gas m the air is found to exceed 1 i Taken generallv 
the mam object and intention of the new British rules is to make armouring com 
pulsory m tim future although in some cases exempted until 19 o The new Trench 
regulations also impose special restnctions on electric insiallations 

The liability of the electric spark to ignite bred imp has formed the subject of miny 
expenments but they have faded to establish the precise limits of safely I Lem nre 
(Ann Mines Beigtque iqii Vol xvi p 321) has shown that expltH»ivc mixtures of air 
and firedamp can be ignited by the finest filaments provided iheir temperature be 
sufficiently high and quite independent of any break of contact spark Such txpen 
ments have enforced the use of strong globes with air tight joints 

The CuaiDust Question — During recent years there has been much investigation 
of the part ptaved by coal dust m colliery explosions These investigations whah have 
been attended by research on many collateral subjects have been conducted at a num 
ber of centres by means both of large scale expemnents in gallenea and also of laboratory 
tests The testing stations axe now for the most part under the control of the Govern 
ments of the various countries concerned but were started through the enterprise of the 
mine owners In England the gallery erected by the Mining Association of Great 
Bntam at Altofts m Yorkshire, has ^en transferred to the Home Oflice and recon 
structed on a new site at Eskmeals Cumberland The Mining Associatimi m iqio 
published their firet record of expenments, in 1912 the committee in charge of the 
expenments at Eskmeais issued two reports, as well as an outline of the siberae upon 
which It was ptPoposed te conduct future investigations In hranre the experimental 
station at Li^n, erected by the Comity ( entral des Houdleres de trance in 1907 and 
extended m 1909 htw been the uene of further researches, under the direction of J 
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Taffanel, wbch form the sabject of several reports An escpenfiie»tal imae lias pow 
beca secured by the French Government at Commentry, In the Uiuted States m 
addition to the esasting mstallation at Pjttsbnrg a dnft at Bniceton Pa. has been 
eqiupped for cxpenmental purposes^ under the charge of tl^ Bureau of Mmes It re 
matns to mention the gallery erected in 1908 at Babitz near Segengottes by the Vienna 
Permanent Firedamp Committee aisd the Framertes testing station of the Belgian €0 
trnii de Grtsou since transterred to the neighbourhood of Charleroi at which some im 
portant results have been achieved by Victor \\ attevne and his collaborators 

In the first instance the experiments at the large galleneb were pnncipahy dei oted to 
demonstrating the inflammabihty and explo 3 ibiht> of mixtures of coal dust with air and 
to testing the adequacy of certain suggested remedies such as water dehquescent sub- 
stances and inert dust and the arrangement of the same m zones barriers coUajwible 
troughs etc The possibibty of producing a coal dust explosion in the absence of fire 
damp ma> be said to have been firml> established m 1010 Latterly research has been 
principally devoted to establishing the conditions that promote or hinder the full de 
\ etopment of explosions as w ell as ascertaining their real nature Amor^t the pmuts 
considered hav e been the velocity pressure and temperature of expkjsion waves the 
relative inflammability of vanoua dusts and their behaviour under certain conditions 

One of the results of the British expenmenta has been to show conclusively that the 
relative ignition temperatures of a senes of coal dusts have no fixed relationship to the 
percentage of volatile matter as usually determined In deternumng the chemical con 
stitution of coal the chemist has hitherto relied upon two difierent modes of procedure 
viz ( I ) the action of solvents and (2) fractional distillation The method of fractional 
distdlation as recently applied by Burgess, and Wheeler, has afforded valuable results 
which have led those authors to a dehmte conclusion as to the nature of coal They 
maintain that all coah contain, at least two different tjpes of compounds of different 
degrees of ease of decomposition They regard coal as a conglomerate omisisting of 
cellulose degradation products embedded in a cement of altered resins and gums It is 
in their view the latter which first di&tih bj heat yielding mainlv the paraffin hydro 
carbons The cellulose products are decomposed later and at a higher temperature 
>ield propoiiionallv large quantities of hydrogen In the second Eskmeals report 
strong evidence is adduced to show that the paraffin-yielding constituents are identical 
with Bedbon s pvndine extract for it is proved that in the series investigated there is a 
marked although not rigid relation between the ignition temperature of coal dUsts and 
the percentage that can be extracted bv pvndine Taffanel Floch and Durr descnbing 
certain investigations undertaken at Lievin upon the oxidation and distillation of coal 
dusts found that at 700 degrees all the ethvlene and four bfths of the methane bad a 
ready been expelled These gases are also those which possess the greater heat of 
combustion that for eth>lene being given bj Taffanel as 341 calories methane 213 
hydrogen 58 and carbon 68 It is interesting also to note that these same gases w hich 
are most readii> distilled from coal dust hav e the lowest limit value for inflammabili 
t) in air As in other disf illations the prodmts de tete differ markedly from the produtis 
de queue and the danger of coal dust is vastl) enhanced b> the fact that the early 
distillates are the more readily inflammable 

The present feeling is that m stone dust lies the pnncipal hope of a remedy W E 
Garforth, m delivering his presidential address before the Institution of Mining Engv* 
neers on June 6 1912 expressed the opinion that the dangers of explosion of coal dust 
from electncal causes could be completely counteracted by the vigorous application of 
this remedy Investigations have shown that smtable diluents exist which satisfy the 
considerations of health effiaency and economy At Altofts the cost of stone-dustmg 
was -^d per ton raised 

At the CJarence colherv where an explosion oresurred on September 3 1912 the collap- 
sible arrils barrages (arresting barriers) proposed by Taffanel failed to arrest the course of 
the explosion m the one instance m which they have been put to a test under actual woril 
mg conditions This fiilure honever mav have been due to the improper applicatieuiel Bie 
b irncrs to the presence of firedamp or to the exceptional slowness of the explosion. 
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AppiiMCES-^ThedrgamsatsonofTescueoperationshas madegr^t advanced 
since i^io In a 910 tie Mines Aondents (Rescue and Aid) Act Hiras passed in En^and 
providing for the organisation and equipment of rescue bn^des at aU coUienes and the 
erection of private and central rescue stetioos An order was finally promulgated in 
1912 defining the requiremente under these heacb. In the meantime central rescue ste- 
tions have been erected or are in eouxse of erection m all the Bntisb coalfelds, and vabi 
Abie services m the direction of recovery work have been rendered by the trained bn 
gades at 0 arran Hulton, Bignall Hili and Cadeby 

In the United States rescue stations have b^ established by tbe United States 
Bureau of Mines at Urbana, Ulinois Eiioxvnie, Tennessee Seattle Washington Me 
Alester Oklahoma Birmingham Alabama, and Pittsburg, Pennsylvania In extension 
of these stations are seven mine-safety cars In igii over ioo,(X)o miners attended 
lectures and demonstrations and over 7 000 received training in mine rescue and first 
aid work in addition to the arrangements made by independent companies 

The pnncipal types of apparatus in use at the present time are the following oxygen 
regenerative appliances — ^I>ra€ger, Proto ’ (or Pleuss), ‘ Meco ” (or Westfaba ”), 
Tissot and Weg,” liquid air appbances— “ Aerolith ” (or Suess) and Claude An 
inv^tigation m the Rhemsh Westphalian districts under the name regulations of May 
r 1912, showed that 847 portable sets of apparatus were m use, of which were of 
the Draeger type and 449 of the WesUaha type Broadly the improvements m 
apparatus have taken the form of modifications in design accommodating them to the 
coniemenceof the wearer increased attention has been paid to the dfectsof heat and in 
the Proto * apparatus expenence at the Howe Bridge station has resulted in the addi 
tion of an eiaergenc> by pass arrangement which mav be used for cooling the air in the 
breathing bag laing gov eniing valves have also been introduced similar to that first 
emfdoved bv Garforth m the Weg ’ apparatus, used at Altofts and Cowdenbeath 
In the liquid air appbances a new feature is the use of regenerative purifiers At 
Newcastle a new bqiud air a^^ratos entitled the aerophor has been developed by W 
C Blackett, which is abfe to supply air to persons m distress independent of the wearer 
In tfeas apparatus, which is a devtdopmeot of the Suess or Acrohth apparatus the 
pack and breathing bag are united and the pack is built to fit across a man s loins 
There is a by pass between the bquid air pack and the mouthpiece and the regenerative 
properties of the purifier have been improved (Colliery Guardian August 16 1912) 

At the Singles colliery in the south of > ranee safety chambers have been prov ided as 
|:^ac%s of refuge for men m the event of explosions Similar steps have been taken in 
Austria and it may be noted that the Herrn Draeger, erf Lubeck have proposed tbe 
construction of such chambers, equipped with purifying nmteriAls 

Lightinc — In theillummationof the working face in coUiencs the chief development 
has been the increased adoption of portable electric lamps The provision of these is 
now ccunpulsory m connection with rescue operations in Great Bntatn and there is a 
growing tendency to employ them for all purposes, where other means exist for detecting 
firedamp or at pits where this con»deration is of l^ened importance One reason for 
the change is the restnction placed upon tbe use of fiame safety lamps by recent legiaJa 
tion which by their indifferent lighting capaaty impose heavy burdens upon the worker 

According to the Bntish Coa! Mines Act 1911 locked safety lamps are to be used m any 
seam ia shicri the atr in the return airway t» found aormaHy to contain more than f per cent 
of mflammabk gas and «itb certain eim^ions, innny seam m which an explo«on of gas 
has occurred At the same time an crfficial test for safety lamps has been instituted and 
the gov erniHeat expenmemal station at Eskmeala m Cumberiand is equipped with appliance*^ 
for this purpose Towarcb the end of 1912 new regulations for lamps were issued by the 
Home Om<» According to iGticlc 146 m the Frtsnch regulations lafety lamps must con 
form to one of the types approved by the Minister of Public W^orks Spint lamps may only 
be fmtusbed with internal igniters of approved d^gn The isnitmg bands must be dis 
pmed 90 that only one ndicht can be made at a sm^ time, and must be composed of sub- 
stjaaoes that are lanamtnable but not explosive la Bntish mines the use of internal igniting 
appar3tu« in connection with spint safety lamps is limited b> law from disciplinary con- 
sidemetons bat m Ooiumental mines tlmir use has extended considerably 
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Some imporUnt researches were communicated m 1912 by J S Haidane and 
T Lister Llewellyn to the South Staffordshire Institution of Mining Engineers 
{Tri.fs Insi \Un Eng ,V<A xliv p 267} Their experiments were designed with the 
\ lew of producing a vitiation of the atmosphere similar to what occurs m the ordinary 
working of a mine The result showed that e\ er> diminution of o i per cent in the 
oxygen present lowered the illuminating power of a safely lamp, burning a mixture of 
colza oil and paraffin by as much as 3 5 per cent and the striking fact is deduced that 
with the oxvgen reduced to iq o per cent the minimum percentage allowed bv the Coal 
Mines Act for purposes of ordinary work m the pit the light would be diminished by 70 
per cent under the conditions of the experiment It has been found that for e^ er> in 
crease of i per cent m the moisture of the air the illumination of j:he standard pentane 
lamp and also of the Hefner amylacetate lamp falls oft by 6 25 per rent and the light 
from a spermaceti candle falls off bv 5 per cent The authors also call attention to the 
confusion which has arisen through attributing to carbon dioxide the premier role in 
producing dimness of illumination In their \iew it is onl> the variation m true oxvgen 
percentage that matters in a practical sense and how this percentage is diminished is 
of small importance although it is true that added carbon dioxide does produce rather 
more effect than added nitrogen 

\ point which has not >et been covered bv the above experiments is the relative 
behaviour of various kinds of illummants Burrell and beibert (,U S Bureau of Mines 
fechnical Paper 13 iqii ) found that there was a remarkable difference in the composi 
tion of the residual air that extinguished the flame of a \\ olf spirit lamp as compared 
with that of an acctvlene lamp Thus acetylene will apparentiv onlv cease to burn in 
an atmosphere containing as mueh as 6 > per cent of carbon dioxide and as little as n 7 
per cent of oxvgen whereas 5 per cent of carbon dioxide and ib 5 per cent of oxvgen 
marked the limiting eomposUion of air capable of supporting combustion of a Wolf 
lamp The general u e of acetv lene lamps in coal mines is frequentiv asserted to be 
impracticable but this scarcelv agrees with the experience recentlv recorded in a 
Spanish mine where a lombelaine acetylene lamp ha» been found to work satisfactorily 
m a verv ftcry pit and also to be capable of being used as an efficient gas detector 
One result of these experiments is to point more strongl> to the fact that the onl> 
salisfactor) solution of the illumination problem m mines will ultimatel) prove to be the 
electric lamp which is free at least from the deterioration arising from atmospheric 
influences If ever a means is found whereby the elcitnc lamp can be adapted to the 
detection and accurate estimation of firedamp it will be at once established par excellence 
as the miners lamp -V handsome prize has now been offered by the German mine 
owners with a view to the invention of some satisfactory device of thi'; nature 

In M IV iQii the British Home Office announced a prize of 000 for the best 
electric limp suitable for miners The judges (Messrs C H Merz and C E Rhodes) 
aw irdcd the first prize of ^600 to the Ceag lamp sent in bj F Farber of Dortmund 
In the Ceag lamp the bulb is protected by spiral springs so arranged that the circuit 
It is broken when the surrounding dome glass is shattered 

\n important teature of the work of Haldane and Llewell>n is its relation to the 
prevalence of miners n>stagmus A paper on this subject was read before the Roval 
bocK l> bv Dr LleweU>n who is the fimt Tyndall Research Mining Student He con 
eludes that whilst the disease is one of extreme complexitj' and one in w hich many 
factors are at work the chief factor is strain caused by deficient light and that the most 
important prevcntiv e measure is improvement m the lighting power of the miner s lamp 
This view was adopted b> the Ophthalmological Congress at Oxford 1912 

An interesting new safety lamp of great power the Goulet incandescent lamp has 
been tried at the Framenes Station, in which an Auer mantle is raised to incaudt^eence 
by the flame of a mixture of air and benzine 

WixDiNG — The use of electricity for wmdmg purposes has made rapid progress 
during the last three years and is now being applied to plants of much higher capaaty 
There are broadly speaking two s> stems, using m the one case an alternating current 
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motor, either geared or direct coupled to the drum shaft with rheostatic control, and 
m the other a direct current motor on the Ward Leonard system with the use of a 
wheel accumulator The field of the former has been greatly extended by the mtrodut 
tioa of ePicient and durable machine cut helical gearing 

The Brjwn Boven system installed at the Heimtz CoUiarv Upper Silesia comprises 
the ronjunction of high pressure turbine Ward Leonard generator and AC generator 
the turbine ha\ir^ considcnble overload capacitv by means of rela> operated by passes if 
neces»ar\ the A C generator supplving the general load of the coliierv or as much of it as it 
tan ana the W ard Leonard generator the winding engine Another system is the series 
system due to Pnif Thury 

The three phase commutator motor has also been advocated for work of this description 
Two types of such motor are obtainable— the senes motor and the double repulsion motor 
In both cases spcctl regulation is obtained b> brush displacement 

In rgii a valuable report was issued of tnals earned out bv a ]oint committee appointed 
b\ the <.»erman Engineers Association the Dortmund Mining Associition and t^rman 
Bnder Inspection A.ssotiation \^Gliukaiif Nos 42 to ^2 1911) The tnals wcri < arned out 
with the electric winding plants at the Dtutschcr Kaiscr Rhcinclbe Mathias Stmnes and 
tm>«.hcr Lippe collieries and with the steam plints at Schurhmk and (. h irl ittenburj, 
Julia Helene md Amahe and Wdhtlmine \ letoria oolJienes The rc{K>rt states that on 
pneral principles the working of a steam engine is the more satisfactory as the mean net 
load approdihcs that for whuh it was built and therefore the smaller tht, load the lower the 
effuiencv The electrical winder however adapts itself better than the steam engine to 
reductions m the net load It cannot be dedu< ed from the difftrent vahus obtained thit 
anv given tvpe or either of the forms of energy is un onditionally the l>e«;t m genera! In 
deciding which method of w inding is to be preferred the prime cost dtpret lation and upkeep 
mu«;t be borne m mind as well as the consumption of steam or energy and in addition how 
thy method fit in with the general working conditions of the eoUn-r> 

At the Creat Western colliery the Wt tingh nise wmdtr tn the con v erter equaliser 
ystem is capable of raising 2J tons of coal from i <kpth of 1 1 10 ft in ^75 seis at a speed of 
70 wmd'> or 175 tons jper hour The maximum shaft speed is 40 ft per second and at full 
work the winder reyjuirts 4 h units per wind 

On idtralle impro\ernents luivt Ixxn cfTeitcd in the steam winding engiiu and the 
large compound eonitn ing engine installed wuhm recent years ryprestiu a high rflK ictii \ 

\ notable < in rav ha bee n obtained fnmi the ufihsation of exh tu ( f< im in mived pres nre 
turbines with or withmt accumulators on the Ratcau pnnciph examples if sm h instal 
Utt iru are to be seen at the Hulton May pole Nt w Huekn ill ind other y ollieru 1 hev are 
ye»’y suitable for driving large eompres^d air pi ints in connection with loal t utting mat hine 
where it 1 not dtsirabh to take elcetriciiv to the fite of the toal 7ests at the ix >nig bt rii 
mine at Lnna Komgsborn in the Dortmund di tnet have shown th it when working with 
low pressure steam having an initial pressure of t 2 atnio pherc and a fiiuil pressure f o i 
atmosphere 2* lbs of steam are used far every cubic metre of free ut e impressed and lb 
when working with fresh steam having an initial pressure of 7 atmospheres and the same 
final pressure of o i atmosphere At Penillla colliery in South W lies the sinking engim 
were fitted with throttle vah^ on the high and low pressure cylinders to obtain a starting 
r rque equal to a pair of engines without the admission of live steam into tht low pressure 
1 ylmders The engines wiere designed to wind from a depth of 8oo>(ls in 45 sees 

The provisions m the British t oal Mint^ Act in regard to shafts ami wimling liayc c ntaikd 
considerafle alterations m the etjuipment at manv toUienes Aftir the Ixgmnuig if i 
evtrv vertical shaft is to Ik, provided with a detaching hook and where m >re thin too yds 
in iepth With an effective automatic contrivance to prevent overwinding Detaching h mks 
have l>ecn in common use at British collie rie& for many >ear6 overwinding controllers how 
e\f*r havi been employed m but few instances although m in> of the largest ( ontinent il 
mines art txiuiiipcd with them C encralU 5{)eaking these gears are mcchaiue il ccmtnv imcs 
which aut m it k ally cut off steam and apply the brakes when the limits of speed are excieckd 
at certain jjoints in the shaft or m cases where the engmeman starts his engine the wrong 
w ly in the shaft During J9J2 numbers of these gears were invented Some of the best 
kn>wn of those used in British mines are the Barclay Whitmore Wildt & Fetrit Visor 
Shaw Wallace Jackson & Stalev Profile Mellmg buters Daglish W alker and Inglis 

controllers In France the principal types are the Ptumaux Sohm & Burg devices 

1 he same se«ion of the Cial Mine® Act provides lor the use of guides m sinking shafts 
and of keps at the surface the txriodical capping and limited employ ment erf winding 
rop^ and the equipment erf cages with catches covered tops gates and hand bam 

The new French regulations draw a distinction in the testify of winding roiKs in restieet 
of the numbers wound at a single journey Where more than four ptrsons art wound m tht 
idiaft at the same ome the ratio l^tween the resistance to rupturt bv tension ami the total 
load must at least correspond to the factor erf safety The rope is to Ik. diwarded when the 
loss of resistance eiKeeds 30 per cent of its original value and no winding rope may be ui^d 
for a load greater than one sixth of itx breaking strain tf of ware or »nr fourth if of hemn 
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According to the French regulations safety catches for holding the cage m the shaft m 
the event of a breakage of the winding rope are compul&ory m this respect ditfcnng from 
British practice Many British inventors havi during the past few years endeavoured ti 
provide a sdtisfattorv catch but the rope and rail guides almo'st universal at British Collieries 
are not suitable and there is a considerable prejudice against the use of such appliances 
especially under the exacting conditions met with at many of the new coilienes Sev eral of 
the recentlv opened shafts m \orkshire and Nottinghamshire are equipped with four decker 
cages capable of raising 70 men On the Continent the practite is to sink a greater number 
of shafts in pr portion to the mineral area and the engine s are designed for lower duties 

At the Maltbv colherv steel rail guides have been titted aero s the centre of the shaft 
owing to the depth and increased demands of the loads The cost per yd was £6 17s 8d 
At modern coilienes the use of hvdraulic lift at pit tops and bettoms is now general 

Blasting Explosi\'t;s — On May i igi_ the Home Secretary muedin England a 
new or ler regarding the use and storage of explosu esm coal mines 1 he mam features of 
(be or ler are the more detailed restnctions respecting the us< of eyplosives in mines the 
standardioation of cartridges regulation of the size of rock drill bits precautions to be 
taken in the case of miss fires special stringent pro\ isions for faery mines and regulations 
in the case of sinking operations After March the standardisation of cart 

ndge diameters is made imperative The sizes of dnll bits are also specified and this 
is pro\ idcd for by the regulation that the drill bit must afford a clearance exceeding the 
diameter of the cartndge for which the hole is intended The standard sizes of the ''art 
ridges are to be I V V inches and the dnll bits for each size must not be kss in 

diameter than i in in excess The diameter of a drill bit tor the smallest permitted 
sire of cartndge must not be less than i in 

In Belgium and France further tests hay e been earned out with a yiew to establish 
ing the safe limit charges of explostycs under varying eunditions 

The United States Co\ eminent has for some time past conducted experiments at 
their testing station at Pittsburg in order to discover which of the many grades of short 
flime explosives possess the qualities that render an explosne most etfectne and least 
dangerous for mining coal A:> a re ult a permissible hst has been issued 

A new t\pe of instantaneous fuz'' has roeentlv been introduced known as Cordeau 
Detonant or Cordeau Bickford rinst ting of a core of tnmtrotolu .>1 cneloseid in a lead 
sheath which has a spti d ib uit i S otM> feet per second Thi 1 equires a detonator to initiate 
the eyplo ir n but is ulfi lentH pi wirfuJ in its actien tr indui e dctonatji n in a cartridge 
through which it is threaded It 1 largely used for certain experimental work as a standard 
for comparing the speed of detonatiejn of ether explosives 

Defp MiynxG — Of all phv sical causes that underlie the development of mining the 
question of depth may be said to be the most important and far reaching Its influence 
upon the operations ot winding and pumping the methods ot working the transniii,bioit 
of energy ycntilation and last but not least the support ut the surface is of ever in 
creasing grayity The question of temperature is of particular importance A differ 
entiation in the conditions of labour where aknormaJ temperatures are encountered is a 
feature of recent industnal mining legislation and in this respect the earlier example of 
( ermany has been followed by Belgium and France By the new French regulations 
work is prohibited in places where the temperature reaches j-, degrees C on the dry 
thermometer or 30 degrees C wet bulb reading but any temperature exceeding as de 
grees C wet bulb is considered high 

Some valuable records are given by G J "V oung as to the conditions encountered on 
the Comstock lode ( \entilating System at the Comstock Mines Nevada Trans 
4 mer Inst of Mvn En^ \o 1 41 p 3 1010) He finds that moderately high temper 
dtures from 05 to 105 degrees F yyith moderate humidities from 50 to ,0 per cent rela 
(i\ e humidity and with air currents of velocities from 200 to 300 feet per minute do not 
preyent work nor arc particularly uncomfortable A higher temperature from iro to 
US degrees with high humidity and moderate velocity air currents yery greatly im 
pairs efficiency and a still higher air velocity under the same conditions renders work 
more bearable though miner'i cannot work yery long at one time A moderately high 
temperature from 05 to ro^, degrees in a saturated atmosphere with no current becomes 
very trying Prolonged exposure with much exertion is dangerous A moderate 'tem 
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perature from oo to o8 degrees and saturated air currents of a velocity of from 400 to 
500 feet per minute with more or less vitiated air are conditions which are very trying 
and give a low labour efficiency Vitiated air wiH impair labour efficiency to a greater 
extent than a high temperature 

Observations made with the object of determining the rate of increment of temper 
ature with depth have shown considenibie divergence in differen t places The following 
results of temperature observations (quoted in the Report of the New Zealand Royal 
Commission on Mines 1912) show the depth in feet required in various localities for an 
increase of I deg F Comstock, li S A , 33 U itwatersrand Transvaal, 208 British 
collieries (mean) 64 Bendigo Victoria 77 Ballarat Victoria 80, Thames New ?ea 
land 43 5 )^aihi New Zealand (approx 1328 In a 'valuable paper by J Whitehouse 
and \\ L 'ftotherspoon {Jour Ch^ Met &* Min Soc of S A , May iqii) the mean 
temperature nse m the deep level mines on the Rand is given as i deg I for 25 ? g ft 

Efforts have been made to counteract high temperatures m mines by compressed 
air refngerators water injectors and increased ventilation Dr Dietz Z f Berg 
u H utteHiOcsen igii \ol hx p 4to) advocates the thorough cooluig of a small portion 
of the incoming air and then mixing it with the remainder He uses for this purpose a 
refngerating-eiigine air turbine turbo-compressor, and a steam turbine 

Prof Jatob Eoenigsbcrger of Fruberg, while conducting investigations regarding 
the depth of the boreholes found that the increase in temperature does not take place 
umformh but that it proceeds much more rapidh in boreholes sunk m the neighbour 
hood of ore deposits the reason being presumably that owing to certain chemical proc 
esses heat is constaiitl> generated there. In the 'vicmity of coal measures the tempera 
ture increased bv one d^reefor ever) 26 to 30 metres The change was particularly 
rapid near mmtraJ oil deposits where everv 8 or ri metres of increased depth advanced 
the temperature b\ i degree Prot Roemgsberger draws from his observations the 
conclusion that from the change m the temperature of boreholes the occurrence of coal 
or mineral oil w ithin 00 metres of the bore ma) be prognosticated (See also Roenigs 
berger and Muhlberg Tram Inst Mm Lng Vol 30 p 617 1010) 

V borehole at Czucbow in \ustria, for the purpose of proving coal in igog reached 
the great dtptb of y 3^0 ft 

\ ENTiLATiON — \ cntilationquestions have during the past two or three years engaged 
much attention especiallv m view of the requirements of recent enactments m regard to 
the quantity and character of the mine air Ihe Coal Mines A.ct igi i (Section 29 (3) ) 
for tht first lime in Great Britain provides for a definite standard of ventilation, te a 
place shall not contain less than 19 per cent of ox>gen or more than li per cent of COj, 
whilst the samples taken in an intake airway must not show an average percentage of 
inflammable gas exceeding one quarter There arc exemptions from the former provi 
bion m the case of mines liable to spontaneous combustion The Act also provides for 
the classification of mines ai cording to the amount of mflaramable and noxious gases in 
the main return airway thus pavuig the waj for a sysUm of division as followed in 
Prance and Belgium for iroiting the use of certain types of lUuminanLs and explosives 
In France and Belgium the system has been extended so as to provide a classification in 
which due consideration is given to the dual factors of firedamp and coal dust 

According to >he new French regulations a percentage of more than 2 per cent of gas 
IS to be considered dangerous m a working place The permissible lunit in headings is 
I j per cent measured in the return, and i per cent in the return from other working 
places but the regulations are more elastic than those now in force in Great Britain 

\V ith the tightening up of the restnctions and the new requirements as to the qualifi 
cation of officials increas^ attention has been paid to the apparatus for measuring and 
testing the atmosphere of the mine Briefly, the apparatus used for the detection of 
firedamp may be classified as follows (i) Instruments depending on the comparative 
rates (A diffusion of methane and air (2) Instruments dependent on specific gravity 
(3) The observMion of the glowing appearance of a platinum wire rendered incandescent 
by electricity (4) Ii^truments dependmg on the fact that the electncal resistance of 
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a platinum wire increases in the presence pf methane (5) The safety lamp (6 ) Chemi 
cal analysis The feeling at present is that the only reliable indicators are the safetj 
lamp for routine obser\ ations and chemical anal> sis for the more elaborate calcu 
lations Numerous ingenious appliances howe\er have been devised of late to provide 
an efticient substitute 

The apparatus invented by Philip and Steele (Journ Society of Chemical Indusir'<} 
\ol 30 p 867 ion) depends on the bcnsitiveness of a relav containing iron and as the 
hvstere&is lag m the iron tends to reduce the sensitiveness of the instrument this lag is re 
moved ir r<^uced either b> mechanicaJlj. vibrating the relai or bv pa^'sing intermittent 
pulsating currents through it superimposed on its normal turrents Somewhat similar 
apparatus have been devised in the Holmes Alderson gas-detecting apparatus and the 
Holmes Ralph portable electric lamp (G J Ralph Trans Jnsl Min Eng \ol 40 p 28^ 
and vol 4.^ p 201) In actual practice however it has been found that such apparatus 
which depend upon the conductivitv of platinum have given le s satistactorv results in a 
normal firedamp mixture than in coal gas or petroleum vapour The interferometer 
devised b\ Professor Haber of Karlsruhe and Dr Lowe of the firm of Carl Zeiss of Jena 
depends upon the n fraction of light in firedamp and other media The apparatus is m 
dailv Use at Gelsenkirchen for the examination of gases passing out of the upeast 

Several devices have been introduced wjih the view af mcrea ing the sensitiveness of the 
rrdmarv safety lamp Of these mention may be made of the Cun>nghame and Cadman 
device b> which the cap on a safety lamp is converted from an indistinct blue to a distinct 
orange yellow bv mtrodmmg a little a bestos paper soaked in carbonate of soda into the 
flame {Trans Inst Mm Eng vol 39 p 13) Bnggs has also proposed the use of a copper 
loop {Trans Inst Min Eng vol 43 p 64) 

Turning now to the more accurate determinations obtained from chemical analysis 
it may be observed that J b Haldane has recently designed an apparatus for e timating 
percentages of firedamp m which the potash solution is dispensed with the percentage 
of firedamp being given simply by the contraction on combustion {Colliery Guardian 
Sept 7 iQi ) In the Lmted States a modified Orsat apparatus has been employed 
by Burrell and Seibert lU b Bureau of Mines Technical Paper 13 iqii) for use in con 
nection with mine fires with which it is stated CO? CO and CH4 can be determined 
within about o ^ per cent 

New views have quite recently been advanced by physiologists as to the influence of 
owgcn and CO« upon human life and it has been urged by Leonard Hill and Harger 
amongst others that the existing standards might be varied without dangerously affect 
mg health even when due consideration has been given to alterations in barometnc 
pressure The object is to product an atmosphere m which the liability to firedamp 
explosions and tires would be reduced owing to the mcompatibility of the media Ob 
jections raised apart from the suspected dangers to health are the effect upon lighting 
and the difficulty of obtaining CO» fret from dangerous quantities of CO it introduced 
in the form of flue gas as proposed Harger claims to have obviated the latter difficulty 
by the use of small gas engines The former difficulty may be overcome in specific casts 
by the use of acetylene lamps or portable electric lamps The value of inert gas as a 
means of combatting fireshasbeen recognised andit was used in the recovery operations 
following the CaJeby explosion (1912) which was due to the existence ot gob fares In 
the United States the influence of carbon dioxide on the explosibihty of mine gases has 
been investigated primarily for the purpose of determining the practicability of intro 
duemg carbon dioxide into mine workings to extingui<5h fires and prevent explosions 
Ihe results have led to the following conclusions (i) Carbon dioxide owing to its 
higher specific heat is more effective than nitrogen m preventing explosions (2) The 
addition of 2^ parts (by volume) of CO>to 75 parts of the most explosive nuxture of 
methane and air renders the mixture non explosive (3) 'l^hen carbon monoxide is 
introduced in place of oxygen 7 per cent of CO> is sufficient to prevent explosion 

The rapidity with which coal absorbs oxygen has been shown bv Porter and Ovitz 
(U S Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper 2 1911) Ten kilograms (22 lbs ) ot cosd from 
Connells ville absorbed during first day after mining nearly one half the oxygen m lo 
litres of air Slightly more than one tenth as much carbon dioxide was produced as 
would have been produced had all the oxygen absorbed combined with carbon to form 
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carbon dioxide Burrell and Seibert {%d Technical Paper 13 ign) find that oxygen is 
absorbed b\ the coal 111 mines Samples of gases collected b> the same authors near a 
fire where the coal was intensely hot and th« oxvgen content of the mine atmosphere 
wab onlv 2 per «nt contained i 5 per cent of CO 

Our knowledge of the composition of ** blackdamp has been greatly extended by 
the researches of Haldane In a paper on ‘ A Hame Test for the estimation of Oxygen 
and Bidckdamp m Naked Light Mines ” (Trans Inst Min jEng Vol 41 p 455) he 
Jcscnbes a senes of laboratory experiments with an apparatus consisting of a glass tube 
ind thm tapers \\ hen a lighted taper is held inside the tube the flame is extinguished 
by the draught so produced at a point lower down or higher up the tube according to 
the percentage of oxygen The tube is graduated to indicate vanous percentages of 
oxsgcn and blackdamp 

R Nowicki (Oes/£rreif^tsc/re Zciischnfl fur Berg ufzd SutteKo^esen jqii p 58/) 
dt&tnbes an apparatus for detecting CO using palladium chloride Many however 
prefer the use of animals to chemical tests and G \ Burrell fU S Bur Mines Tech , 
Paper ii rqi ) gives a preference to canaries as against mice 

• (Allaw Gree\well, Hubert Cbeenwell) 
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The period iooo-i'» has not been marked by anv great or re\olutiomr\ development 
in crtliLr metallurgical science or praiticc or rither if anv of the developments which 
have taken nlace should be destined to carry important changes m thtir tram no stnk 
ing signs of such changes have as vet become visible In general terms progress here 
as in most jndustnes has been in the direction of increased production increased econ 
omv of labour and more efficient utilisation of raw materials and of by products and 
in some ca»es this has led to the installation of plant on an astomshinglv large scale In 
other directions the svstematic and scientific exploration of the available materials and 
their products has led to the evolution of new and valuable malenals pnneipally in the 
lorm <if novel allovs I he developments of metdllurgicai practice m reference to the 
se eral groups of metals mav be more convtmenllv considered before dealing with the 
scientific ispects of metaUurgv in generai 

Iron and Steel [E B xiv 801 t seq) —Ore resources arc being further developed 
and the beginnings of iron and steel industries have been made both in South America 
and Australia Progress has also been made in the utilisation of finch div ided ores and 
such matenals as blast furnace flue dust by improved methods of briquetting m the 
Schumacher process the addition of a small percentage of magnesium chloride solution 
to the flue dust serves to release a latent power of setting while in the Dwight Lloyd 
sjstem the matenal is sintered by mixing it with finely divided carbon which is caused 
to burn I has partially reduang the ore and producing a porous sintered mass 

In bl ust furnace practice the use of thin lined and water cooled furnaces has m 
crcastal while the drying of the blast is becoming universal hor this purpose several 
new methods have been used including refrigeration by the use of ammonia without 
the inter >rcntion of brine and the use of calcium chlonde as a drying agent The 1 itter 
is used for six or engbt hours and is then regenerated bv drying m the heat of the flue 
gases I he former process has been used in U dies and the latter in Luxemburg while 
at one Belgian plant the use of blast tnnehed with oxvgen has been tned and if the price 
of oxvgen can be further reduced this may prove to be an important improvement In 
this connection the use of an oxv acetvlene torch for burning out tapping holes mav also 
be jnentioneil Ihe utilisation of blast furnace gases has been pushed further so that 
these furnaces now constitute important sources of power the use of the gas in open 
hearth furnaces has been contemplated but its calonfic value is too low to allow of its 
use alone Mixed with producer gas or with gas from coke ovens however success has 
been attained Quite recently the utilisation of the waste heat of blast furnace slag has 
been accomplished by running the molten slag into water and allowing it to generate 
st«im for dnvmg turbroe engines 
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In steel making the general progre'^ oJ the open hearth processe a^ compared with 
the Bessemer is the most prominent feature especially as regards the basic open hearth 
process In Amenca e\en for rad manufacture the open hearth has largely supplanted 
the con\erter The open hearth furnaces themselves are steadily increasing m size 
the jO and 75 ton furnaces of previous years being replaced by looton units This 
increase in size is accompanied by devices for prolonging the life of the furnace principal 
1> b> the more extensive use of water cooling and the introduction of remoiable furnace 
ports The importance of maintaining the shape and position of the ports having been 
recognised water coolmg has been employed on the other hand the Use of removable 
ports makes the hfe of the furnace independent of the life of the ports Thus a basic 
open hearth furnace which formerly had a hfe of 350 to soo heats now runs up to i 000 
heats w ith three changes of ports 

Rolling mill practice {E B xxm 46S) has developed concurrentlv with the develop 
ment of the furnaces in America particularly the tendency for obtaining verv large 
outputs by installing plant of great power and speed has been strongly marked The 
rolling mill installed at Garv Indiana may be tiken as an example This mill la 
driven bv a 6 -,00 horse power electric motor working on a circuit at 6000 volts three 
phase current at 25 cycles a i inch ingot can be broken down m this mill and rolled 
into a ^ inch plate m 2 passes in approximately two minutes It is however doubtful 
whether the marl et can dispose of the enormous full power output of these verv large 
mill and the question of the quality of the resulting products is also a serious one It 
IS ilaimed however that there is now a strong tendenev for Amenean steel makers to 
pav greater attention to the quahtv of their products than has hitherto been the casf 
The serious troubles experienced with steel rail fractures m recent >ears have no doubt 
produced some such effect The mill just reltrred to is tvpical also of the tendency 
towards the increased use ot electric motors for driving rolhng mills 

An important feature in recent development m siderurgical practice is the steadv progrc'^s 
of the tltcinc furn icc At Trollhattan in Sweden electric mm ore smelting has been in 
c ntmi ju Use and it i claimed that under the tavourable conditions as to water p vtr 
whah prt\ iil there th process is profitable Mure frequently the electric furnaet is cm 
plovcil impK for refining or rather super refining steel whi h has been rrughly lre»d 
fre m its impunties cither in the converter or the open hearth bor this purim e one or two 
Ament in ttcl works have installed combined open hearth and electric furnaces in which 
the teel 1 first r tughed d wn under ga heating and clectnc healing is t mpluve I nlv f r 
the find leges The u e of electnc illy melted steel for the production af steel e istin^^ 
ha developed cojisiderablv and a steel foundrv working entirelv with si a saiio tleetrie 
furnaeis hvs recentlv been put down m England The advantages of clcctnc teel m 
regard to freed im from gases oxides etc are now widely admitted but exLCSsive and ludi 
cr us claims on behalf of this material are still put forward at times An interesting speci il 
use for the cketrie furnace has reiently been found m melting the ferro mxnganc e or ferru 
siln on f.nor to it addition to the me hen steel in the ladle or the furnace t onsidenLle ad 
vamisO irc cl umed for the praetice of making these additions in the molten state 

The difficulties experienced with steel nils in Ami nca and elsewhere have drawn atten 
tion to the question of soundness of ingots and the effect of blow holes In regard to the 
latter Stead has shown that deep-seated blow holes certainly and even superficial ones 
probibh weld up compktelv when the ingot is rolled provided ih t the holes are not 
associated with sulphide enclosures Hadfield on the other hand regards complete ireedom 
fr im ble w holes as essential and prefers a steel which settles well and pipes but he counter 
acts the piping tendemy bv supplying the ingot during coolmg with hot liquid steel from a 
fee cling he id placed on top of the ingot mould in which the steel is kept molten by a layer 
of charcoal kept m active combustion by the aid of an tir blast Talbot again consolidates 
his ingots by mving them a few passes through the cogging mill while their interior is still 
liquid thus cbiming to produce m a simple and inexpenttve manner the same results hs 
the Harmct compression process Goldschmidt claims that soundness may be insured by the 
introduction of a cartridge of thermit into the bottom of the solidifying ingot and quotes 
examples from an extc nsixe practical trial in support of his claim 

The use of alloy and special steels has extended very considerablv notably m the c ise 
of steels to which vanadium and titanium have been added dunng manufacture In the case 
of vanidium this has betome possible bv the fact that the pnee of vanaimm alloys at one 
point dropped to one half of the former figure and the use of vanadium teds has increased 
considerably The use of titanium steels has however increased — particularly in Amer- 
ica — more widely than that of any other special steel Amencan metallurgists regard 
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tttanmm as a deansjiig addition which removes oxygen nitrogen and other impunttes 
rather than as an actual alloying element The value of titanium was first established 
in the case of nils but its use has smee extended to other classes ot steel As regards allov 
steels proper the of nickel nickel chrome and chrome vanadium steels has txtf ndtd 
chieflv through the growth of the automobile industry Ihe use of manganese steel and of 
nickel steel rails has also been tried 

The question of the corrosion of iron and steel has continued to receive much attention 
apart from the general controversy between the electrol>tic and the chemical (carbonic 
uid^ theones of corrosion the electrolytic theory has received a stnous thcck from the 
researches of Hev n who has shown that while the existence of local cells determines the 
rapiditv with which corrosion commences it does not affect the ultimate rate of corrosion 
In ^nicnea a new material known under the name of Amencan mgjt iron or open hearth 
iron ha been prixlueed for the purpose of resisting corrosion it is claimt d that tin met d 
IS the neanrsi practical approach to enemicallj pure iron and that it resists corrosion lietter 
than mild steel The matenai however has an appreciable content of copiier — it js even 
suggested that copper is intent tonallv added to it and that its non corrodibility is due to 
the copper The addition of copper to steel for this purpose has also been introduced 
Some progress has also been made in the production of actuall> and resisting varieties of 
cast iron uch as the high silicon iron of Jouve and the matenai known as tint iron 
The Use of appraximateis, pure silicon metal for this purpose is also contemplated 

The subject of the cementation of iron and steel has received much attention the most 
notabh advances being probably those made b> Oiollitti and his euUaburators at Turin 
bt the use of rharcoal and a mixture of earlxin dioxide and i irbon motiovi<!c gists undtr 
pressure in a furnare when both temperature and pnssurc can be varied these workirs 
obtain a wide power of regulating both the intensity and depth of cementation and also tlw 
width of the tramution xone between carburised and non-carbunsed material 

Copper (F B vn 102 ci seg) — The most marked feature in the metallurgv of 
copper dunng th< past three years has been the great development of basic converting 
causing a radical change in equipment durability and tonnage of converters and m 
general practice Even standard shells of the older type have been re iineti with basic 
matenai Apart from this feature progress has also been made in the handling of 
ores as regards transport troughed convevor belting has proved tminentU sueicssful 
as tumpartd with the eketne car even for distances of four miles I he u e of tine ores 
flue dust etc has aUo been advanced so that ores for the blast furnat es are now ge neral 
Iv stre-ened so that the coarse charge can be worked at a higher rate One intere ting 
development is that of blowing fine material into the com trier through the twytr^ bv 
means of a jet of air at higher pressure than the blast In the treatment of met ilhr 
copper Itself the use of boron sub'Oxide has been introduced Bone anhvdnde is re 
dueed by metallic magnesium yielding magnesium borate and boron sub ovule 1 he 
latter acts as a very satisfactory redue mg agent on the copper and for eastings intended 
for eJectricaJ purjx>ses removes oxygen so well that conductivities up to 0 per cent 
have been obtained The use of the boron sub oxide to replace jiolmg has also bet n 
tried but although the results are satisfactory there ate practical diilicuUus on the 
ground of expense and attack on the furnaces 

Am >nf, th< alloys of copper Monel metal — a natural alloy of copper ind nu kt! — hi 
reitiveii extended use owing to the remarkable combination of sirength with resist nice to 
torro ion whiih it ja-esents It has been used for acre* profK.IIers m butleshms (U S S 
Dakota ; ind for roofing large buildings (I » nnsylvania terminal in Now York) A 
remark ibk test at itxio h has shown the alloy to retain »o per cent of Us normal strength 
The dlims of copper with alummium and manganese have also been studied vtrv t tostlv 
I Ninth Import Alloys Research t omnuttec) one of these attains in the form of rolled and 
drawn rod a tenwk strength of §2 tons jiersq in with 10 per cent elongation on two inches 
1 he*»e alloy s are remarkable for tneir remslance to corroston and to abrasion Anothc r s»pev lal 
Won/e lb that of Rubel which contains 58 per cent of copper 41 per tent xine and I 
per cent chromium and possesses remarkable mechamtal propt^ies 

Atumtnium {E B i 76^ et seq ) — The production of this metal has increased and 
a steady improvement in quality is being obtained when the metal is excessively pure 
however, diSiculties arise m working it Its uses havt developed considerably pnn 
npally 111 the direction of cooking utensils and of large tanks for brew tries and similar 
puriioaes The latter development has been facihtated by the cstablishul success of 
methods of jouuag aluimmum sheets by autogenous welding Extruded aluminium 
«« tu» «hA>t metoi are also extensively used in carnage construction 
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Light alloys of aluminium have received much attention and marked progress has been 
made In the Ninth Report to the AUov Research Committee the alloys of aluminium with 
manganese and with copper plub manganese ha\e been studied Derived from the best of 
these alloys is the met^ known as duralumin developed in Germany b> Wilm this alloy 
contain'^ from 3 to 4 per cent of copper and from ^ to I3 per cent of manganese together with 
^ per cent of magnesium This latter addition gives the alloy the remarkable property of 
undergoing a gradual spontaneous hardening after suitable heating and quenching — at first 
the mcJianical properties are unchanged but in the course of four days the tensile strength 
IS doubled while the ductility is only slightly affected In this hardened condition the alloy 
cjmbines mechanical properties similar to those of mild steel with a specific gravity shghtH 
le s thUn ^ but these properties are dpstroyed by oven moderate heatup This allov was 
used m the construction of the ill fated British nav il air ship of the rigid type at Barrow in 
Furness Quite recently a detailed study of the alloys of aluminium with zinc and with 
zme plu copper has been published m the Tenth Report to the Alloys Research Committee 
One ul the alloys there described containing 25 per etnt of zme and ^ per cent of copper 
attain mechanical properties smdar to tho e cw steel or of duralumin but entirely without 
any pecial quenehing or othir heat treatment this alloy however has a specific gravity 
slightly higher th in duralumin (3 2^1 The demand f^r materials combining rtength with 
lightness arising fr m aeronautical construction has given a fresh impetus to the study of 
light alleys and further important developments are to be anticipated 

Go/d a fid Silver, P/a/mum ek — Apart from the general tendency towards perfection 
in detail resulting in greater efficiency and increased output few remarkable develop 
incnts art to be recorded with regard to the precious metals The c> amde process (S B 
\n iqq) has received imrcascd application and is becoming standardised to some ex 
tent A novel proposal was that of Clancv to replace the expensive alkaline cyanides 
Lv the cheap product of atmospheric nitrogen fixation c ilaum cyanamide coupled with 
the application of electrolysis No large practical developments of the process appear 
to have taken place as yet Efforts are being made to render the cyamdation process 
truly continuous but the resulting gam is somew hat doubtful On the other hand the 
method of agitatmg slimes bv means of air jets is now wide spread and successful The 
treatn ent of sulphide ores by this process is also receiving greater at ention and as the 
chemistry of the process is better understood simplifications have become possible 
In regard to the metallurgy of the remaining metals similar general tendencies have 
manifested them<<elves and only a few special matters need be referred to here 

In connection with the use of leid for accumulator plates or for any purpose where 
Hrge reacting surface area is de irablc the process invented by Hannover for producing 
porous metals bevomes of importance Hannover utilises the fusibility of the eutectic 
dll IV by casting an alloy consisting for instance of lead and cm m such a way that the metal 
consists of lead crystals whose interstices are filled up by eutectic at a suitable temperature 
thi eutectic is fluid and can be expelled by such means as centrifuging when porous lead 
1 left bihind Lead tm and espcaalh zinc as required for the cvanide process can nov 
be obtained in the form of ribbon metal produced by all^v mg a jet of the molten metal 
To f ill upon a rapidly rotating cooled iron drum the meta runs off as a continuous flat 
ribbon By the use of very wide jets sheet metals can be produced in the same way More 
remarkable still is the process of Schoop m which a jet of molten metal meets a jet of high 
pressure gas and is atomised so as to form a metallic cloud This linely div idea metal can 
be sprayed upon any object whith it is desired to coat and yields a strong coherent deposit 
w hit h can be made cither to adhere firmly to the matrix or to leav c it in the form of a cast 
The metallic sprav does not bum or injure even delicate articles so that silk or wax can be 
readily coated Quite recently it has been found that finely divided sohd metal (powder) 
can be similarly made to adhere and to cohere by a spray mg prcR ess 

In regard to zinc the efforts at electric smeltir^ are still being continued in Sweden^ and 
although It IS considered m most quarters that the process is stiU in in evpenraental st^e 
definae success particularly in the production of spelter of high punty is claimed Ex 
tremely pure spelter said to be of electroly tir origin is at present produced in small quanti 
tits m England but the demand lor very pure zme appears to be increasing Efforts to meet 
It are taking, the directi n of improy ed method 01 refining and although much secrecy 1 
observed it is probable that vacuum processes ot distillation are being introduced 

Some reference must also be made to the advance in the metallurgy of the very refractory 
metals such as chromium molybdenum and tui^ten. The latter metal is noyv produced 
ill approximate purity by the electric furnace and for the purpose of electric incandescent 
lamps drawn tungsten wire is now u&ed m plhce of the agglomerated filaments formerly 
employed Both tungsten and molybden find increased uses in high speed tool steels 
while chromium is finding a wider application m the production of new alloys Among 
these an allov of nickd with chromium and manganese Known as mchrome has achieved 
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considerable succes', as an eltetnc resistance heater at high temperature the newest grade 
of this alloy IS claimed to withstand continuous heating at l too C An alloy of chromium 
and cobalt is destnbed as having a white colour and being practically incorrodible being 
unattacked even bv nitnc acid It is said to have the hardness of steel and to take a cutting 
edge Its incorrodibihtv indicates that the material would be particularly useful for such 
purposes as fruit knives and table cutlery Its use for razors is also suggests but it remains 
to be ascertained whether it shares the tendency of modern high speed tool steels to produce 
undesirable sjonptonjs in any small wounds inflicted 


Pbvsifs and Pkvstcal Chemistry — ^Tbe period under review has been particularly nch 
in scientific m\ estigations on metals and alloys which come under the heading of 
Metallography m the wider sense of that word but this sense has now become so 
VI ide that Physical Metallurgy is a preferable name for the rapidly expanding science 
which now embraces the study of all the physical properties as well as the physico 
chemical relations of metals and alloys Typical of this development is the existence 
since jQi I of an International Journai of Metallography published in Berlin and the 
rapid rise of the Institute of Metals founded in England in iqio The wide spread 
actu ity m this subject is also tv pified bv the fact that in a report on progress presented 
bv Heyn to the International As';ociation for Testing Matenals references are given 
to over 500 papers beanng dales later than roog 

The equilibrium diagram of the iron carbon system has been the subject of continued 
research and controversy on minor points but the mam features of the diagram are 
now accepted by all exeept a few extremists Among researches bearing upon it tlie 
work of GutowsLv mav be mentioned which indicates the necessitv of revising the posi 
lion of the solidus curve for the low carbon end of the diagram Rosenhain ind 
Humfrev have demonstrated ihetxjsienceof a relaliveJv hard modificttion of iron above 
the critical points while Bavkoff has shown by means of etching with gaseous hvdro 
chlonc atid at high temperatures that steel ts a homogeneous solid solution it those 
temperatures as required bv the accepted diagram Controversv and difluultv still 
centre around the true relations of graphite and cementite and the names of Ruff and 
Goerke Ruer and Ujvn and Hanemann are associated with import ml work on this 
question Another important step in the metallography of steel is denoted bv the adop 
tion at the recent New \ork Congress of the Inicrnational \ssociation for Itsting 
Matenals of a uniform nomenclature for the microscopic constituents of iron ind steel 
The fact that Howe and Sauveur have been able to prepare such a report indic lie's that 
a substantial agreement has now been reached by the majority of the world s leading 
experts Inc-^ased attention has also been given to the foreign bodies such as slag 
sulphides and silicates of manganese and iron etc which are met with in steel Recent 
research is summarised m a report to the above named Congress by Rosenhain 

Copper and its alloy s ha ve recei ved much a t ten tion I n t be copper zim sc ries f br iss) 
Carpenter has drawn attention to a thermal point at 470° C and has demonstr itid its 
nature as a decomposition of the P into the a and y phases m an elaborate senes of 
papers The constitution of copper arsenic alloys (Hudson) and of the phosphor 
bronaes (Law; has also been studied The Ninth Report to the 4Jlovs Ktstarth Com 
mittee of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers (London) contains in elaborate study 
of the ternary group uf allays of copper with aluminium and manginese and a detailed 
mctallographic study of portions of the system (Rosenhain and Lantsberrv) This 
attack on the problem of the constitution of ternary systems of allovs is t v pical of a verv 
large amount of work which has been undertaken principally in Germany during the 
past two years Most of this work, however although of great interest as yielding a 
first rough idea of the eonsUtutions of these systems must be regarded as strictly pre 
hmmary, smee the methods and apparatus are in many cases la adequate for the 
oon^ilete study of such complex problems The manner m which earl v investigations of 
alloys ate apt to be inaccurate has recently been illustrated In the aluminium amc sys 
lem where a research earned out with the greatest available refinements has led to a 
com{^te revision of the formerly accepted diagram (Rosenhain and Archbutt) 

Many other fields of enquiry winch have begun to yield important results can only 
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be mejitioned These include the stud> of the gases dissolved or occluded m metals and 
rtmo\ed by heating or even melting in vacuo, of the beha\iour of metals m high vacua 
especialH in the light of t he theory of an amorphous mter-crystallme cement m metals 
of the magnetic properties of alloys both of iron and of copper aluminium manganese 
and ot the electrical resistance of alloj s and its vanations with temperature 

For these and allied researches reference should be made to the original publications 
inan> of which exist oni\ in foreign languagis In English man> original papers and 
b tract o» in inv others including most cf the more important foreign ones will be found 
m the Journal of th Iron and Meel Institute the Journal of th^ Institute of Metals the Pro 
ctedin^s if lie Fa 'society and of the InshtuHon of Aleihar cal Engineers and m the 

pag "of icicnrc Abstracts devoted to phvsical chcmistiy In French the Revue de Metal 
lurg^e and m < erman « Etsen Metall-urgte and the Iniernattorale Zeitschnfi fur Metal 
lographie ma\ be consulted as well as the more recent text books upon this subjeit 

(\\ Rosen HAiN ) 


SOLID LIQUID AND GASEOUS FUELS ^ 

I Solid Fuel 

Coal — In the middle of the igfh centur> a Urge amount of scientific work was done 
concerning the composition ot coal and the view was held b> man> observers that the 
New views sanations m the properties of coals were dependent as much upon the 
on the com character ot the \egttable matter from which they had been formed as 
of upon the conditions of formation These views however were more or less 
lost sight of until the last couple of \ ears whenlhe\ have again been brought 
to the front and are now shown to give a far more satisfactory explanation of many 
obscure points with regard to the thermal value and chemical decomposition of coal than 
was possible before In ion M J Burgess and R \ Wheeler published the results of 
a cries, of experiments on the distillation of coal at various temperatures which led 
them to conclude that coal contained two tvpes ot compounds of different degrees of 
case ot decomposition the one a degraded product of cellulose the other derived from 
the gums and resins of the coal plants and that the character ot the coal is determined 
bv the proportion in which these two types exist in coal 

\ 1 ewe^ forward the general theorv of the formation and composition of coal 
as follows L arbon is pricticallv non existent in the primary rotks constituting the 
crust ol the globe hence all the free carbon and compounds containing carbon that we 
now iind have been produced by second iry actions from carbon dioxide in the itmos 
phert the amount present showing that the atmosphere m times prior to the carbon 
iferous period consisted of a high percentage of carbon dioxide nitrogen oxygen and 
water v if> lur Human htc under these conditions was iraiiossibie but as the crust of 
the cooling globe reaehed a sufheientlv low temperature a vegetable lite ot a low order 
started and grew with a luxuriance and rapiditv that could never again be equalled 
owing to the conditions ot moist heat and plentiful carbon dioxide As the vegetation 
grew it ibsorbtd the carbon dioxide and moisture and under the influence of the sun s 
rays built up the plant structure and evolved oxygen thus in the course of geological 
xgt t retting an atmosphere fitted for lower forms of animal life which gradually be 
came of a higher order is the necessary oxvgen mereased in percentage Owing to the 
]>)ueitv and dilution oi oxygen in the earlier periods decav as we now know it could 
take place onlv to a verv limited extent and this with the rapidly growing flora of the 
carboniferous period gave rise to the enormous vegetable deposits and drifts from which 
eventually all fuel was formed 

Ml the plants of which there are fossilised records in our Coal Measures consisted of 
sedges and reeds, tree ferns club mosses or lycopodia, and trees akin to the pine but in 
these prclustorie days the conditions ot growth were such that the plants grew with a 
succulent freedom and rapiditv since unknown and this later rendered their tissues an 
easy prey to ferment ation-^an action which left only the more resistant unchanged 
The work of Morns Carruthers Fleming and Huxley has shown that the biturmnoiis 
* bee £ 2 XI 374 et seq 
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matter m coal is deri\ed largely from the spores of fossil mosses akin to the lycopodia, 
and spores of this character from the giant growths of the carboniferous penod, to 
gether i\nth the more resistant portion of plants akin to the pine are the substances 
which ha\e best resisted the actions taking place during the ages that have elapsed m 
the formation of coal 

The \egetable matter consisted chiefly of a basis of <^iluloses and hgnose, together 
with the extractive matters nch in resin and as these were unable to undergo rapid 
decay owing to the low oxygen content of the air fermentation became the chief factor 
of change, and the mass being overlaid gradually by sedimentary and other deposits 
pressure and heat added their forces to the actions taking place the celluloses and hgnose 
becoming comerted into humus bodies having the general percentage composition — 
carbon 63 hydrogen 5 oxygen ^2 During these periods the resins — which have the 
genera] composition carbon 70 hydrogen 11 oxygen 10 — underwent but little change 
but in the long ages that have pas^d some of the resin bodies have been conyerted 
into such hydrocarbons as retene and hexahydndes while the humus bodies have 
undergone general degradation, resulting when completed in residual carbon All 
these constituents are found agglomerated m the coal — the humus bodies and resid 
ual carbon being luted b\ the resin bodies and hy drocarbons the properties of the coal 
being dependent upon the proportions in which they arc present 

The lignites or tertiary coals being of younger age were formed at a penod when the 
air contained a higher percentage of oxygen so that direct oxidation played a more 
important part and as the resins are the bodies most affected by this they were reduced 
in quantity but the great difference between the hgnite and true coal is that the humus 
bodies have undergone a minimum of degradation so that the free carbon is lower than 
in anv other class while the humus bodies still retain their attraction lor water which is 
alw lys present m considerable quantitv in the Tertiary coal 

Dunng the formation of coal the gases evolved are carbon dioxide methane and 
water and where the niof of the seam has been impermeable to gas methane is found 
occlude i in the coal together with some carbon dioxide but the bulk of the latter gas 
hd dissolved under pre'^sure in water and formed biearbonates in the sedimentary de- 
po>its and has then helped in such other changes as the dolomiting of hniestone 

Many classifications of coal have been suggested some based on their chemical some 
on their physical and others on their coking properties Of the latter the moat 
CiassJfi generally adopted is that of Gruner m which he tabulates bituminous coals 

atSoa of into five classes Although M Sehondorff F Muek and others have shown 

that it IS not applicable to all kinds of coal still this enticism applies to all 
classifict^tJons that have been proposed 

Carbon Hydrogen Oxygen 

! Dry coal Long flame and non coking 75 — Ho 4 3 — 5 5 ly o— iH 5 

2 bat gas coal Coke porous and bnttle Wo — 5 0 — 5 H 10 0—13 2 

3 Somi fat or furnace 

coal Good coke but porous 84 — 89 s 0—5 <5 5 o 

4 Coking coal Best coke 89—91 45 — 55 45 “ 55 

5 Lean toals and an 

thraeiie \on-cokmg CK >“93 3““43 3 <>“ 4 S 

This arrangement •diows not only the coking properties but also the changes in com 
posiuon which the coal undergoca the concentration of carbon and reduction m highly 
Oxidised bodies In the first class there are the dry coals yielding large volumes of gas 
and liquid prfxJuLts on distillation and these — as might be expet ted — most resemble the 
Ignites ana share with them the property erf rton-cokii^ or binding together of the residue 
on carbonisation This is due to the fact that the humus like bodies are still present m much 
larger quantities than the nsimc compounds and hydrocarbons and as on distillation they 
leave no binding material in the residue the resimc bodies cannot supply enough to give 
more than a fnable inai« In the secoml daes erf coals altered conditions of temperature 
pressure and time have to further decomposition* of the humus bodies and the resime 
constituent* and hydrocarbons having increased m ratio by concentration a point is reached 
at which coking takes place although not of a really satisfactory charaettr In the third 
class the action has continued with further concentration of the resin bodies hydrocarbons 
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and residuum with the reauft that the former bodies are so increased m comparison to the 
humus and residuum that a good coke results although rather too porous and bulky In 
the fourth class the proportion of resin and hydrocarbon bodies has reached the right 
ratio as compared with the humus and residuum and the best cot mg coal is obtained 
Bituminous coals of the kind classified b\ Gruner ma\ therefore be looked upon as an agglom 
erate of humus and the degradation products of these bodies down to carbon, luted and 
protected bv resin bKidics and their den\atives steam coal and anthracite as the degradation 
products of humus which has nearly crmpleted its decomposition owing to the small quantit> 
of resin bodies m the original vegetation cannel coal as consisting mainlv of re&in bodies 
derived from accumulations of seed spores which having been brought down bv streams 
have mixed with sedimentary earth> matter and are therefore often high m ash 

buch a theory has an important bearing upon the consideration of the thermal value of 
coal as well as its other properties as it is manifestly the ratio of the coal constituents and 
not the percentage of the elements m the coal that governs these In all 
Effect of attempts to calculate the calorific value from the percentage composition it is 
*o^Siermal coals poor m oxygen such as steam coal or anthracite there 

*sluc ^ agreement between the calculated value and the value as deter 

mined in a bomb calorimeter but that directl> the coal contains much over 5 
per cent of ov>gtn the value as determined raptdl> nses above that calculated 

1 his Is due to the humus bodies in the coal still retaining the endothermic character of 
the cellulose and Iii,nosc from which they were derived and it is found that whilst the caku 
lated heat values for the carbon resin bodies and hydrocarbons in the coal are in do e agree 
meiit with the determined values an artificially prepared pure humus will have its calorific 
value a determined 16 or 17 per cent higher than when calculated from its pea-cntagc 
composition It is clear therefore that direct determination in a bomb colonmcttr is the 
onlv accurate method for determimng the thermal value of coal 

The proporticns of the constituents in the coal also goyirn the nature of the pn ducts 
when it IS subjected to carbonisation The humus bodies during carbonisation vitid a 
large proportion of the gaseous products and under the infiucnce of heat show 
Effect of no sign of melting but begin tj break up at about 300 C The decomposition 
compQsUi^ become more lapid as the temperature rises Water distil over in the early 
ofeartoa/* the tar 1 thin and po r in quantitv and the gast up to boo C tcnsi t 

sation hvdrocen methane and carbon dioxide with smaller quantities of carbon 

monoxide and traces of other saturated hydrocarbons The decompo ition 
can be completed below 800 C but if the temperature is run up to 1000 C the carbon 
dioxide IS reduced m quantity by the at tion on it of the red hot carbon C arbon monoxide 
incrta c'? a rrcspnndngh whi) t hvdrogen and methane are still evolvfd 

The dccompr sition of the humus 1 also largely affected bv the rate of heating If slowly 
heated a large proport i in of the oxvgen is given off in combination with hydrrgen as water 
vapour whilst if quicklv raised m temperature more combines with carbon tc form carbi n 
dioxide and monoxide The residue shows no sign of caking whilst like the naturally 
formed residue — mothef of toal — it requires a large proportion of cementing mattna' to 
make thr particles cohere The resm l^ies and hydrocarbons which form tlie cementing 
portion in the coal melt between 300 and 3^0 C and if a coarsely powdered sample of tn« 
coal becjnits pa ty or semi fluid at this temperature it is i strong inference that the c a! 
will rokc on carboiiisatmn — a fact noted by C Anderson -^bout these tempciatute also 
the resm bodies and hvdrccarfions begin to decompose 

The resm bodies at low temperature yield saturated hvdrocarbons unsaturated chiefly 
hcxahydndis or napthencs together with some oxygenated compounds whilst the hydro 
carb ins \icld parainns and liquid products — all these primary constituents uiidergamg fur 
thcr decomposition at slightly higher temperatures The liquid produced begin to distil 
out as tir vapours and leave behind with the residuum pitch which at soo C forms a mass 
already well coked together if the residuum from the humus is not loo great The coke 
formed 1 soft but if the heat be raised to 1000 C the pitch residue undergoes further 
decomposition yielding gas and leaving carbon which binds the mass into a hard coke 
Coke attd smokikss fue/s — rheeflortsof the Smoke \batement Society in England 
have led to many attempts being made to mtroduce smokeless fuels like coke for domes 
tic consumption and there is no doubt that if a fuel of (he character of Coalite — 
easy to light and burning with a bright cheerful combustion — could be produced 
economically and sold at a reasonable pnee it would not oidy command an enormous 
•^ale but, in conjunction vvith gas fires would go far to solve the problem of smoke 
prevention The combustion of bituminous coal as a national domestic fuel brings 
in Its train consequentes so objectionable that every effort should be made to bring 
about a more rational state of things 

In order to overcome the trouble of smoke whilst using solid fuel many forms of grate 
have bee a suggested the most successful of them being dependent upon the principle of 
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feeding fresh fuel to the bottom of the fire instead of to the top so that as the tar hydro 
carbon vapours and steam distil out from the coal they hairC to pass through a mass of 
incandescent carbon abo^e which decomposes the complex tar \apours into simple hvdro 
carbons These are then completely burnt iip on reaching the fresh air suppH at the top of 
the fuel The fact howexer that an\ special form of grate would require the remoxalof 
the old txjie and introduction of the new has been sufficient to prevent any success m this 
direction and what is really needed to make smoke prevv. ntion a practical possibility la the 
introduition of a fuU which could be treated in every way like coal which would be as 
easy ti ignite would burn with a cheerful flame and would in reality commence its combus 
tion just at that penod when m a fire the smoke has ceased and the fire has burnt clear 
Coalite was a fuel which fulfilled these conditions exactly and consisted of coal car 
bonistd at 420 C instead of at 1000 C it was in fact a hilf'cokcd ccxil of uniform com 
position with cn>ugh volatile matter left in it to give it the needed pixuicrties. For various 
reasons uncoimectod with the nature of the fuel itself coilitc has not so f ir proved a com 
memal success but it has convinced everyone who has used it that it is infimitlj sutwrior 
as a fiu.1 to any bituminous coal and has creaiixl such a dimand for a mokeU s fud that 
some imitations w-hwh differ from gas coke onK in name have been 'll Ic to bnd a market 
The best known of these is Coalexld made by mixing a very mall profxartion of ilkaliiic 
nitrates with the coal before carbonisation These evolving small traec of owgtn on thtir 
decomposition give small areas of high umnerature during destructive distill it ion and 
so give a slight increase in the gas yield Another is made bv cooling the hot coke when it 1 
drawn from the retort by smothenng it with a layer of coke breeze instead of quenching it 
In Winter m the usual way and ij> known is Charco Both these cokes t oniain about the 
same amount of volatile matter as ordmarv cc ke made fnm the same cea) 

Ordinary gas coke is not a popular demestic fuel it i often over quenched at the gas 
work and sent out too wet whilst its ignition point if made at 1 high temper iture 1 ne irly 
double that of coal so that it is difficult to light and gives a dull fire unless the chimiuv 
draught is exceptionally strong With the introduction of conlimums c irb ni ition in 
vertical retorl-i under < As MamFACTI rc) the quality show cli tincl itnpr vim iit 
in drvncsis and it would be casv for the gas mamger o to regulate the he at of carbonisation 
as to Jeavt 3 or 4 per cent ef volatile matter in the tokt to hi it for dome tic us>c 

Pcit — The vast area of the recorded peat Ixigs existing m the world which in C rcat 
Bni im alone amounts to 800 000 acres and the faet that dry peat esixeialK in the b rm 
of briquette is a pleasant and eflieient form of fuel h ive led to m inv attempts being 
made to utilise this enormous store of latent energy So far iH attempts to solve the 
problem have been commercial failures as the miss of raw peit exi ting in the Imgs 
contains approximately 00 per cent of its weight ol water most of it so held 11 i condi 
tion of feeble combination that it eannot be pressed out mtehinically vehilst if heat 
IS employed to dnve it off as much is needeeJ as remains in thuresidinJ so ’ d and the 
attempt ends m a loss equivalent to the money expended on labour 

In countries where coal has been abnormally expensive and the climatic eondilioits 
good, cutting and stacking the peat in such a way as to allow air drying to reduce the 
moisture to about yo per cent and tlrtn driving olT some more of the remaining moist ure 
bv artificial heat and bnqueiting the product with 10 to o per eent of moisture still m 
It has yielded small profits but the enormous area needed for the air dry mg the amount 
of labour needed to cut the peat and the fact that it is possible to do so only for a few 
months in the year have prevented anything like commercial success whilst in most 
countries the humid climate of the peat districts renders such a proiess imjxissible 

In iqo6 Dr M Fkenberg discovered that peat consisting as it does of pirtiillv 
decomposed vegetable matter contains tells which are filled with and coded bv a shmy 
substance which he called hydrocellulose and that this jelly like comfiound held the 
water in such a way that mechanital drying of the peat by pressure was not possible 
but that when heated to 1 ^cy~3oo^ C the slime became ^ hydrohsed and went into sulu 
tion and that the peat so treated could be made to part with its water under hydraulic 
pressure Starting from this point the h kenberg process of ‘ wet earbomsation was 
elaborated, and works have been erected on a peat bog near Dumfnes Iht working of 
which has been designed to obviate both the chmatic and labour diffieullies 

In this process the peat 1 mixed with sufficient water to render it fluid « m>ugh to pump 
through tubes and with a dry bog extra water would have to be added at i >u mines howev* r 
the IS sufficietitly wet for the purpose the peat is dug by an onliinry mix h irue al di>,t^( r 
of the type iMwd in civil cngineeni^ ojx-rations mounted on a pontoon whie h flo its in the 
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spice exravatu.d b> it on the bog This digger raises the material into a disintegrator of 
special design whence it is pumped through pipe lines, to the works 

The power required at the peat getting station is supplied bv generating electric current 
in the works and transmitting it to the plant at the bog The peat pulp is then passed 
through the carbum&er which maj consist ul an arrangement of two concentric tubes such 
as IS found in the Nichlau&se boiler heated m a gas furnace The raw peat is pumped 
continuously into the space between the outer and inner tube and the carbonised peat 
flowing back in the reverse direction through the inner tube thus parts with its heat to the 
entering raw pulp Under the pressure c\i ting in the carbonising plant tht pulp passes 
into the &ter presses which squeeze out much of the water leaving the peat m a condition 
ready to go into the producer for ammonia recovpr> or after further dr>mg b> the wa te 
heat of the gases from the producer to the briquetting press 

One of the chief point', in the process is that double the quantiU of peat is treated that 
Is required as briquettes one half being taken as press t ake and u ed in producers of the 
( rossJej tvf>e for conversion mtr producer gas which after the ammonia in the gas has been 
absorbed b> sulphuric acid is then partly eraploved m a batter> of gas engines to give the 
necc sary power for working all the apparatus used and bringing the peat from the bog and 
also for suppl>mg the heat for drying the remaining half of the peat that is to be briquetted 
down to about 5 per cent of moisture 

Peat contains nitrogen in amounts which vary from i to ^ per cent and theorcticalh for 
everv one per cent of nitrogen present it should be possible to obtain 105 lbs of ammomum 
sulphate per ton but in practice with gas producers of the Crossley type about 75 to 80 
per cent of this quantity is recovered 

The calonfic value of the peat blocks made in the briquetting prt ss is about 5 490 calories 
or 9 88 z B Th U and a the amounts which tan be carbonised for ammonia rctoveo or can 
be briquetted are very elastic the output can be arranged to meet local requirements This 
proces is undoubtedly far more promising than 3 ny that hav e been before attempted 

1 lifuid Fuel 

During loii and 1Q12 the use of liquid fuel has again received an impetus from the 
successful results obtained w ith it in praciicallv all the naval services m the world The 
American Government are safeguarding the supply for naval purposes bv taking con 
trol over an area of the Californian oil helds which will be held in reserve In Great 
Britain the shortage of fuel oil supply due largely to difhculties in transport will prob 
ably disappear when the large number of new tank vessels now building are completed 
and these will allow of the utilisation of the large supplies of fuel oil which will be avail 
able from Mexico the Dutch East Indies and Burma as well as from Texas and C ah 
forma The price of liquid fuel limits its use to a great extent, as it is only where the 
advantages to be gamed by its employment are so great as to overshadow the question 
of cost that Jt can possibly compete in Great Bntain with coal and the factor whieh pre 
vents its adoption m very many directions is the impossibility of getting any guarantee 
as to constant supply Freights have recently been so high as to make the price of tue 
oil m England almost prohibitive and the question is wl ether the carnage can be so 
reduced as to bring the price down The great hope of the fuel oil market at the end of 
1 01^ rested in the enormous demand for petrol, which during the next few years promises 
to lead to the development of all possible sources of oil after the portion possible to use 
for motor-car fuels has been distilled off the residuum which is the portion of the oil 
available for fuel purposes will be correspondingly large but it must be remembered 
that in most of the countries on which Great Britain rehes for oil supply the use of liquid 
fuel IS advancing rapidly In America Russia \ustria and other countries producing 
oil or close to the oil helds liquid fuel is now replacing solid fuels in the locomotiv es on 
the Government lines as well as for manufacturing and other purposes so that the sup- 
ply from these sources for export is onh what is left over after the home consumption 
has been satisfied This of course does not apply to the Indian and Mexican fields 
from which large supplies of fuel will probably be available 

Otl Fuel Burners — -Most of the earlier burners used for the consumption of oil m place 
0} coal in marine boilers relv on the principle of injecting the oil as a fine sprav into the 
furnace by means of steam air or pressure These burners answered we[{ when the combuv 
tion space was Urge but where a considerable amount of oil had to be burnt in a small spare 
their action of driving forward the oil supplied rendered the passage of the burning oil 
through the combustion space too rapid to allow of complete combustion and Grge quantities 
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of amoloe ifcere formed Further trouble arose because steam had to be supplied and as 
on a Service \essel this Hould mean extra boilers this tvas a great drawback 

<X the burners ishich spra>ed the oil under pressure without the use of either steam or 
air the Korting and Swensson had already proved successful m manv cases but a gwat 
improtement u’as introduced bj 1 I Kermode who designed a burner m which the oil 
under pres ure issued from the nozzle in a swirling cone of mist the particles not being 
driten traight forward as m other tvpes b> the spmjiog and the rale at which it traverses 
the combustion space is thus reduced Air injection for the oil although on theoretical 
grounds it might be expected to be the most advantageous has ne\ er found much favour 
for manne work as auxiliary power has to be provided to dri\e the pumps for the air com 
pression but where an intense temperature is required it has been u«cd largely and especially 
m furnace work on land has pro\^ ver> successful One of the most successful forms of 
burner for this purpose has also been designed by Kermode and ma> be used with either 
steam or air 

\t the present time the use of liquid fuel direct in the internal combustion engine has 
occupied a large amount of attention and the Ditsel engine has already shown itself we)] 
adapted for marine use where the power required has not been very high The successful 
installations m the tank steamer \ ulcanus and in the Selandia ha\e demonstrated 
Its great jxissibilities whilst the fact that one B H P can be obtained with a consumption of 
something like o 45 of a pound of liquid fuel of much the same character as that used for 
burning under a boiler gi\^s vert high ec«nom\ in its emplot ment 

The first British destroyer fitted with Diesel engines for propulsion wis the Hardt 
launched in October 1912 m which for ful' speed turbines feci with steim from boilers 
fired With ml fuel are used whilst the Diesel engines are emplotcd for cruising speeds 
at which the turbine shows a marked falling off in e/fir lem v 

In Germanv where there is a heavy import tax upon oil the use of tar and tar niU in the 
Diest I eng^ine has attrai ted considerable attention and for the last ten years tar and t reosote 
oils ha\e been satisfactonh used The tn ubles that at first arobewiih tir oils wtrt. thit 
the pipes and nozzles of the burners were found to betome c hiked with mud K deposits of 
suha hydrtxrarbons consisting mainly of napthaicne which formed a cru t ilso at the 
mouths of the burners These deposits made the working of the feed pumps difficult and 
the soheJ hycifocarbons increased the temperature of ignition The criicie tar oils varied m 
composition aivd quality w*ith differences in the tempenture of carbonisation eycn when 
the same coal had been used which necessitated con rant altenti in in tbi feed and ur 
adjuvtments of the engi le Of recent years howeyer improctd methods of fractionation 
and refining the tar 01! together with cartful selection of the material have ensured a 
supply of fcel of constant and regular quality without the drawbacks incidental to the 
use of crude tar oils 

3 Gaseous Fuel 

The most important development m the use of gas as fuel that has taken place since 
the invention b> Bunsen of the atmospheric burner promises to arise trom the so called 
pnnaple of ' surface combustion ^ Although a mixture of hydrogen md ovvgcn in iht 
proportions in which they combine to form water has an ignition point of about 550® C 
at ordinary atmospheric pressure yet the two gases will combine in contact with cert an 
metals at lower temperatures but the rate of combination is so slowed down that the 
Ignition pomt mav never be reached This power of mdunng combination between 
gases at comparatnely low temperatures has been known to be possessed by metals of 
the platinum group, since Sir Humphry Davy first established the fact in i8t6 whilst 
Dulong and Thenard afterwards proved that all solid bodies possess in varying dtgrets 
the power of accxlerating combustion below the ignition point It is only within recent 
y cars that the study of this phenomenon has been revived by the researches of Professor 
W A Bone and the phenomenon of surface combustion is now receiving a considerable 
amount of attention and promises to lead to most important commercial dcyeliipments 

If a mixture of ccal gas and air in the explosive ratio of t to 6 be ilirected on to the 
surface of red hot nickel gauze or incandescent fireclay and asbestos, it is found that the 
acceleration of the combustion is not confined to low temperatures only but flamcless 
combustion ensues on the incandescent refractory surface produang there a more in 
tense combustion with the result that the matenai is raised to a high degree of mean 
descence, and a much greater proportion of the heat energy of the gaseous mixture is 
converted mto radiant heat 

There are two possible conditions under which gaseous combustion may take place 
— ^tbe first, bomogeneota combustion, m which the velocity of the chemical change is 
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dependent on the order of the reaction, and combustion occurs equall> throughout the 
s>steni as a whole and secondH, heterogeneous combustion m which the combustion 
takes place in la\ers immediately m contact with a hot surface This second condition 
constitutes what is known as ‘ surface combustion and is governed by the rate of 
combustion, the diffusion factors of the components of the gaseous mixture and the 
products of combustion the effect of the ‘ actu ity of the refractorj surface, the physi 
ral texture of the surface and the retarding effect of films of inert gas 

The ‘ actn ity of a gu en surface can be varied b> special treatment withm wide 
limits but the nature of the causes of the variation is still somewhat obscure For 
instance using a mixture of hydrogen or carbon monoxide with oxygen in conjunction 
with a non oxidisable metal or non reducible oxide if the surface be previously treated 
b\ contact with the combustible gas the activity of the surface is considerably 
stimulated whereas if treated with oxygen it is diminished The activity of a surface 
also increases rapidlv with nse of temperature the difference in activity possessed by 
various substances being reduced until at bright incandescence it disappears 

Diaphragm Process — If an explosive gaseous mixture be forced under pressure throug^i a 
porous refractorv mcandc&cent bodv combustion in a greatlv accelerated form takes place 
■within the pores and the heat developed bv this combustion keeps the surface in a state of 
mcandcscence without the formation ot flame 

This principle may be employed in two ways The first is to fit a slab of porous refractory 
material m the front of a fuel chamber into ■% htch the gas and air m proportions necessary 
to {,ive complete combustion are forced under the pressure neee sarv to drive them through 
the purju plate the mixture 1 then ignited on the outer urface which rapidlv becomes 
heated tnd the mixture burns within the pores of the slab and close to its exterior surface 
which being raised to incandescence emits great radiant heat The degree of porositv and 
size of the pores of the labs can be arranged to suit the quality oi the gas fine pores being 
Used with rich gases whil c a coarser grade is necessarv with gases of low calorific power 
the pre sure also being regulated to ensure the rate of flow of the gas being sufficiently h^b 
to prevent an\ risk of back hnug or explosion This method of applying the principle is 
generallv known as the Diaphragm proces and as being flami less the slab can be fixed in 
anv position it can be used to throw the radiant heat on the surface of evaporating liquids 
lor the concentration of acids and for many forms of industnal and domestic hcatmg 
Granular Bed Prucea — The second method known as the Granular bed process consists 
in making a granular miss ot the refractory material and blowing the mixed gises on to 
it or thr ugh it under pre sure so that the combu tion takes place on the surface of the 
grinuje and a temperature of * 000 C can be obtained The granules can be packed into 
tube dircctlv immersed in water for steam raising into the space round crucibles m processes 
for the melting of metals or formed into a bed for furnace work In a special iorm of boiler 
designed for this process an efficiency of 95 per cent has been attained that steam can be 
raised from cold m 20 minutes and that the normal evaporatic n 1 -o lbs per square foot of 
combustion surface per hour whieh can be increased to 30 with a slight loss m effiuency 
Gas Siovei —Ever since Bunsen in the middle of the last century gave to the world his 
itmj phene burner the u e of gas for healing and power has progressed more and more 
until ncarlv is much gas is now used for these purposes as for illumination 

The earlier forms of gas stove had many defects which created a strong prejudice m the 
minds eif the public against them more especially as custom and comfort had created a 
firm attention for the open coal fire In the modern gas stoves however due regard has been 
paid to overcoming the drawbacks found with the older forms and their improved efficiency 
together with the absence of smell &.c have resulted m a steadily growing popularity 
The greatest objection raised against the use of gas far domestic heating is that of cost 
If the open fire and the gas stov e be compared on the pnee of fuel and the number of heat 
unit present the use of gas is show n to be about fiv e times as costly as coal but if the 
question of efficiency be taken into consideration the difference between the two methods 
of warming is found to bi but slight Uith a coal fire m an open grate only about one fifth 
of the heat units are utilised m warming a room whereas with a modern gas stove nearly 
four times as great an efficiencv can be (Atained Moreover in favour of §as one can place 
cleanliness absence of dust and labour and convenience of lighting and extinction 

Heating by radiation is the only true and hygienic nwthod of warming a room as m this 
way the temperature of the air is not directly raised but the walls furniture and other solid 
bodies in the room absorb the radiated heat and in turn slowly give off a portion of this heat 
to the vir around them consequently the walls &c are at a higher temperature than the 
air If however the room lie heated by hot water pipes steam or anv other such system 
the temperature is raised by convection the air around the pipes or radiator is heated 
expands and sets up conv ectiun currents until the whole mass of the air is at the one tempera 
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ture The solid Ijodies m the room however are not raised m temperature to the sam« 
extent with the result that a sensation of chill is. experienced a person bitting near a wall 
owing to the heat of the bod> passing by radiation to the wall 

In the modern gao fire a large percentage of the beat is converted into radiant heat and 
the convection heat is reduced to a minimum whilst the cffiueriLv has, been so improved 
that a large proportion of the heat in the gas is utilised Provided that the stove be fitted 
tn a proper manner the ventilation of the room is effected quite as thoroughly as with open 
coal fire but to do this the space between the stove and the fireplace must not be filled m 
with a sheet of metal as was the old accepted procedure but the tvit pipe should be carritd 
for some little distam e up the chimney when the outrush of hot ^ses will be draw n up w uh 
them bv a sort of injector action and nearly as large a volume of air can be withdraw n from 
the room as with an open fire 

Ilvgjrntc of Oas Heating — Careful researches have demonstrated that the use of 

gas m imandtscent burners and stoves is by no means detrimental to health but is a vain 
able adjunct to ven dation owing to increased circulation of the air 

In the old forms of gas stov'e converted heat was relied on for raising the temperature of 
a room but this decreased the percentage of humidity to such an extent as to produce rapid 
evaporation from the plants and occupants ui the room the re*«ults being drooping in the 
former and discomfort to the latter This is always the case where converted heat is the 
sole method of warming but if a combination of the two systems be adopted it will be found 
very useful in the case of large spaces where enough radiant heat could not be givtn by an 
open grate or gas stove With a factory or schoolroom for instanee radiitors or hot water 
pipes could be fixed below the windows and inlet ventilators and in this way the entering 
current of air would be warmed up two or three degrees and the tire would then be able to 
complete its w ork of warming the solids in the room by radiation in a mut h shorter time 

(Vivian B Llwes) 


ILLUHINATINO GAS MANUFACTURE' 

In no large industry have such fundamental changes taken place during the past few 
years as in coal gas manufacture a complete rev olution of the old ideas upon the carbon 
isation of coal having led to the introduction in Great Bntain of verlital retort processes 
while on the European Continent and in America carbonisation in bulk or chamber 
processes have made raypid headway 

The beginning of the present form of vertical retort in which grav it> is brought into 
fuD play to aid the filling and discharging of the retort was in iqo w hen at the Exeter 
Vsttiemt gasworks a retort on this principle was ercettd and worked by T Settle and 
W A Padfieid and m the same year vertical retorts begin to be expi n 
mented on m Germany by Dr J Bueb who by 1004 had got a good su'ed 
Installation at Manendorf working successfully In July 1003 however Messrs H W 
Woodall and A if Duckham had patented m England a form of vertical retort on a 
totally different principle to the German retort inasmuch as they embodied the principle 
of working continuously so rendering possible the uniform treatment of toal during 
carbonisation instead of putting in a full charge of coal carbonising drawing the coke 
and recharging as is done in the Continental type of vertical 

M^rs W lUtam \ oung and S Glover in ipoy patented a continuous vertical process 
which differed from the Woodall Duckham In the latter the pnntiplc is adopted of a 
continuous column of carbonising material the miet of fresh coal at the top being 
dependent on the withdrawal of coke from the bottom the retort being so proportioned 
with regard to tune and temperature that the carbonisation of the coal was con pJeted 
by the time the bottom was reached whilst in the Young and Glover system the dis 
charge of coke was independent of the coke feed and a space was left in the top of the 
retort above the coal so as to form a chamber in passing through whn h tar vapour might 
be gasified and fixed by radiant heat in this respect resembling the procedure adopted 
by Settle and Padfieid 

Jta iQoq the Glover West retort took the place of the Young and Glover a cooling 
chamber for the coke being constructed at the bottom of the retort and the heat utilised 
for raising the temperature of the secondary air supply to the flues whilst the empty 
space St the top of the retort was done away with, and the coke withdrawal made to 
govern the feed) thus reverting to the principle introduced by Woodall and Duckham 
* See N XI 4B3 
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The transition from the experimental to the practical stage proved fatal to the Settle 
Padheld st stem whilst the loung and Glover became merged in the Glo\er \'Vest pro 
cess but since loog the three remaining s> stems have been working contmuously and 
with later impro\ ements are so successful that there is no doubt as to their gradually 
Urgeh supplanting the older forms oi retort in Enghsh practice 

The German intermittent verticals or Dessau retorts have been at work at Sunderland 
since 1909 where at the \>res Quay works there is an installation of a bench of six beds of 
ten retorts each The retorts are 13 feet inches high tapenng from 9 
Dcasaa inches b\ 22 j inches at the top to I3f b> 27^ inches at the bottom The bench 

verticals carbonises 400 tons of coal per week and \ields between 12 000 and 1 3 000 cubic 

feet of gas per ton The coal is chained into the retorts trom an overhead hopper each 
taking a little under half a ton which requires twehe hours for complete carbonising and 
during the last two hours steam is passed at a slow rate through the charge partly to increase 
the volume of gas and partlv to prevent any sticking of the charge due to carbon deposited 
on the mm r face of the retort which might interfere with the discharge of the coke when the 
bittom door of the retort was opened The use of steam naturallv increases the amount 
of fuel used in the carbonisation this amounting to 13 96 per cent of the weight of coal car 
bonised when no steam is used and rising to 17 8 per cent when steam is employed the 
average of fuel used being about !;> per cent 

01 the two continuous prcce ses the Woodall Duckham has been the longest at work 
and there are numerous installations m ( rcat Britain and other countries The retorts are 
■’S feet in height with a sutticient taper to ensure the slip of the charge The 
^ time occupied m the travel of the coal from the hopper to the coke extractor 
at the bottom of the retort is seven or eight hours The coke is removed bv an 
ex Victor actuated bv a ratchet and pawl arrangement on a grooved wheel and 
dnven bv a r:>cking shaft and the coke then falls into a watersealed hopper which is large 
tnough to take the amount drawn out during three revolufuns of the extractor or about 
thru hours disi harge The cr ke can be quenched if necessary bv a small sprav of water 
in the storage hjpjx r but the amount of water is limited so that the coke 1 ejected in 
prattirallv i dr\ state and at a temperature of 140 F The pas'>age of the coal through the 
ritort is gnerned by the speed of the extractor the supply of coal at the top of the ret:)rt 
being arranged to keep the retort full with the exception of a small pace at the top where 
the gas is led off an 1 which can be regulated in ize bv a sliding partition The top ot the 
built up retort is closed by an irm casting carrving the coal feed the gas exit pipe and the 
luhng partition The coal feed is a gas tight hopper hxed ecccntncallv to the retort and 
clcstd bv a gas-tight valve thnugh whuh the hopper can be filled from another store 
he pper above Ihi cixriti3n takes a very short time and is necessarv onl\ once in three 
hour the size of the lower hopper being so calculated as to hold the coal to give the charge 
« f c >ke removed bv the three revolutions of the extractor at the bottom ot the retort 

In anv proets where automatic and continuous action is arranged for the working 
pirts of the apparatus are apt to become rather complex but in spite of the objections 
raised from time to time igamst continuous carbonisation the system is an e tablished 
success being at work al o in \meni i and r n the European Continent 


The other process based on the continuous carbonisation J coal is the Glaver^^est 
In till vstem an economy is obt lined by utili mg the heat irem the coaling hopper for 
the coke to regenerate the air for the secondary combu tion m tht flues this 
Olover-West making a slight Jeerea e m the fuel consumption which is given as 10 per 
yertJcals Complete installations have been at work for seme time at bt Helens 

and at Drovl den the latter con isting of two settings of eight retorts ea h setting being 
subdivided into two sections ot tour retorts for convenience m working The output of the 
flint is rated at 500 000 cubic feet of gas per twenty four hours 

Ihe retorts are 20 feet long oval in section and with a slighth inereasing taper from 
tht top to the bottom The coke falls into a cast iron chamber at the bottom of the retorts 
and round it the secondary air supplv is led Beneath the coke chamber is the extractor 
I slowly revolving vertical screw driven from a small ga engine by means of an arrangement 
ot levers and ratchet wheels Ihec >ke is discharged into a bottom hopper trom which it vs 
removed about every two hours The top of the retort is similar to that of the Woodall 
Duikham being provided with the coal feeding hopper gas exit pipe and partition 
hxteudeel exfoenence with these sv stems has shown that in spite of their apparent com 
plovitv they work smoothly and noiselessly with complete absence of smoke and steam 
whi h IS m shirp contrast with the old methods of carboni ation The wear and tear al o 
are very small A great advantage of the process is the uniformity m comp mon of 
the gi whereas m the old horizontal retorts the composition of the gas ei oh txi at the 
commencement and at the end of the carbamsation \aned enormously and uniformity in 
comixisition was left to the mixation of the gas from many benches m the h aider 

Intermediate between the old proces cs of carbonis itioti and coke oven recovery plant 
comes what is known as chamber carbonisation By this method charges of three to 
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eight tons of coal can be dealt with at a ttme and it has met with considerable success 
ee^jectally on the European Continent where a number of installations have been erected 
The hr&t chamber setting was erected m 1901 at the Munich works b> H 
Ries and h Schilling who converted an old setting for inclined retorts by 
building into it three chambers each taking a charge of one ton of coal the 
floors of the chmnbers bring at an angle of 35*^ to facihtate charging and dis 

„ This plant was so successful that the chambers were enlarged anti later on in 1906 

an installation of fifteen chambers in groups of three per setting was erected Each chamber 
tdke^ a charge of two and a half to ti^ee tons and the carbonisation is continued for 24 hours 
A regards results Dr Bunte m 1907 reported that he obtained 11 342 cubic feet per ton of 
Saar coal having a gross caionfic value of ^6 B Th U per cubic foot 

The success, of the Munich plant was followed b> the erection of a larger installation 
nt Hamburg The chambers consisted of ten settings of three chambers each the chambers 
being 24.6 feet long by 7 4 feet high the width vaiymg from l foot 8 inches m the outside 
chambers to 2 feet m the central chamber Carbomsation takes 24 hours and the capacity 
of tilt three chambers is 17 5 tons A still larger installation of twelve settings of three 
chambt rs each wa'^ erected at Moosacb the length of the chamber being increased to 2S 7 feet 
At m\n> other pUces on the European Continent chamber ovens were erected b> H Kop- 
pers A Klonne and Knoch and the koppers svslem is now to be tned at Birmingham 
Honzont il vertical and inclined chambers hav e all been tned and each has its adv ucates but 
the undeoev seems to be to revert to the honzontal chamber with mechamcal coke pusher 
The great advantage of chamber carbonisation is that it retluccs the cost of handling 
and labour and it has been stated that a labour charge of 9d has been reduced to 
on the other hand the candle power of the gas is below the English standard although the 
caionfic value is satisfattoiy and the initial cost of ercttion is verj high 

Mr Charles Car p>c liter at the South Metropolitan gasworks in 1 ondon earned out ‘?ome 
espenments with ordinar> honzontal retorts bv filling them full of coal as had been sug 
gested by kunath in 1885 instead of onI> partially filling them an oueration 
r A rf***^K/ bwame a possibility only with the perfecting of charging and dischirging 

machinery He found that a considerable improvement was effected in the 
make and quality of the gas as well as in the tar This is no doubt large K due 
to the elimination of the lai^ space that was feft above the charge of coal m the old prattii.«, 
which led to the degradation of the gas and tar vapours owing to contact with the rt'd hot 
crown of the retort and the fully charged honzontal is being adopted at many works not 
vet prepared to in^al vc*nical9 

Ml the vanous systems ol carbonisation m general use — ^fully charged honzontal retorts 
intermittent vertical retorts and continuous carboni<ation retorts — show but htllc variation 
in the amount of gas ihev yield per ton of coal carlxmised but if the fuel consumption lie 
taken for compans< n the continuous vertical retorts show a decided gam the following 
figures giving the amount of fuel consumed per loo lbs of coal carbonised — 


Honzontal 


Intermittent 

vertical 


Continuous 
Woodall Duckhani 


Carbonisation 
C lover West 


14 15 12 I 10 3 

The fow figure obtained m the Glover West svstem is accounted for by the regeneration of 
the secondary air supply b\ the waste heat from the coke 

fhc continuous vertical retort also has other minor advantages In the onjuuirv gas 
w jrks practice and wath intermittent vertical installations the surrounding air 1 lanodically 
rendered offensive by outbursts of steam and smoke from the charging and diseharging of 
the n torts and the quenching of the coke but in the continuous vertical there is none of this 
annoy an<t the plant works with perfc*ct cleanliness and absence of nuisance whilst the 
coke owing to being cooled before exposure to the air requin,‘s no spraying with water 
The quahtv of the coke and Lar and the yield of ammonium sulphate also are improved so 
that continuous carbonisation in vertical retorts offers the most advantages 

The great improvements in gas and residuals alike brought about bv the introduction of 
the vertical rtturt and the fully charged honzwntal are due to the elimination of the over 
decomposition of the hydrocaroon gases and vapours that used to take place with the old 
practice oi only alxiut half filling a horizontal retort with the charge of coal to be carbonised 
UndiT these condaions as the beat began to penetrate the charge the gas that was evolved 
passed up into the empty space in the crown of the retort and was there suhiectcd to radiant 
neat from the retort wall which are at a temperature of upwards of 1000** C and also to 
contact with them the Utter being destructive to the more easily decomposed hydrocarbons 
breaking them up into simpler hydrocarbons hjdix^en and free carbon the latter forming 
deposits <4 fdtort carbon on the interior of the crown of the retort and soot found as free car 
bon in tiU" As the heat penetrates the carbonising mass the outer portion of the 
charge bwximes redhol coke and the gas distiHu^ from tbe inner core has to force ita 
escape through this so that not only contact but catalytic action of the carbon surface adds 
to the destruction of the hydrocarbons as this action increases with the thickness of the red 
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hot en\ elope of coke the gae gets poorer and poorer as the carbonisation proceeds so that for 
the last hour during which gas is coming off it is practically non luminous 

In the vertical retort ana full horizontal the space above the coal is done away with and 
as the heat penetrates the chaise gas tar vapour and steam distil inwards from the exterior 
portions and the vapours condensing in front of the zone of heat form a pasty tube through 
the cool coal core of which the gases escape without undue degradation to the mouthpiece 
In this wav about two thirds of the charge is distilled under conditions favourable to the 
formation of good gas and tar whilst a larger proportion of ammonia escapes destruction 
but as soon as the central core gets tar logg^ the remaining gas and vapour are forced back 
through the red hot column of coke and undergo complete degradation 

During the last few years no very marked improvements have taken place in the purifica 
tion of coal gas but a very interesting revival of an old process under new conditions has 
taken place at the Cheltenham gasworks which mav prove of great value 
Coal llmlag About thirty years ago the Cooper process of mixing lime with the coal before 
carbonisation m order to increase the yield of ammonia was extensivelv tried 
hut abandoned on account of the increase in ash it gave m the coke J Paterson and 
1 w’v cross have now tried moistening the surface of the coal after crushing with a small steam 
let and dusting 2 per rent of lime over it which adheres uniforml> to the moistened surface 
and show's a marked result not only m the amount of ammonia obtained but in the purifica 
tion of the gas from bi ulphidc of carbon the sulphur compounds other than sulphuretted 
hv drogen being reduce I to 20 grains per lOO cubic feet instead of being double that amount 
whil t the increase in the ash of the coke is practically negligible 

^ttempts are also being made to introduce direct processes for the recovery of the ammo 
nia a sulphate by wa hmg the ga after removal of the tar with dilute sulphuric acid as is 
done in srme coke oven plants whilst a very interesting svstem of recovenng 
Burkhelsers ammonia a sulphate and at the same time utilising the sulphur of the 
process sulphuretted hydrogen m the crude gas is also under tnal This is known as 
\V Burkheiser s pr(«e s and consi ts of removing the tar and passing the gas with the ammo 
nid and sulphuretted hydrogen m it through porous hvdrated feme oxide warmed to 6o C 
whuh removes the whole of the ulphuretttd hvdrogen but not ammonia when the purifier 
IS saturated with sulphide a current of air and steam is led through it the sulphur burns 
forming sulphur di and tn oxide mixed with the residual nitrogen of the air these gases 
are then passed in small quantities into the gas containing ammonia flowing from another 
purifier of the same kind and the sulphate and sulphite of ammonia so formed is washed 
out of the gas in a scrubber with a dilute solution of ammonium sulphate which is used until 
concentrated when a mixture of two thirds ammonium sulphate and one third ammonium 
sub hitc crystallises out (\ivian B Lewes 

THE COAL-TAR INDUSTRY ^ 

The history of coal tar and its utilisation has undergone an interesting phase during 
the past few years It is well known that the quality and value of coal tar is as depend 
ent upon the temperature at which the coal is carbonised as upon the character of the 
coal whilst the amount of heating and contact with red hot surfaces that the tar vapour:> 
are subjected to after their formation also influences its composition as a result the tar 
has shown distinct changes with every alteration in gas manufacture these changes 
affecting the amounts of the products that can be obtained Irom it on distillation 

These changes are best seen bv the percentage fractions obtained from the tar — 


Period 

1820 to 1850 

1850 to 1898 

1898 to 1911 

Process of carbonisation 

Iron retorts 

r ireclay 
retorts 

Fireclay 

retorts 

Temperature of carbonisa 

tion 

800 C 

I 000 C 

1 050 C 

\ leld of gas cubic feet per 

ton 

9 000 

10 500 

II 500 

Composition of tarbv weight 

^.mmoniacal liquor 

I 04 

I 02 

0 383 

Crude naptha 

3 7o 

3 45 

0 995 

Light oils 

4 47 

2 59 

0 567 

Creosote oil 

27 29 

27 33 

19 440 

Anthracene oil 

18 13 

13 77 

12 280 

Pitch 

41 80 

47 67 

64 080 

Specific gravity of tar 

I 140 

I 154 

I 206 


» See E B \i 595 et seq 
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COAL TAR 


The results show that higher temperatures seriously diminished the amount of 
the more volatile distillates upon which the value of the tar largely depends 

In the first few \ears of this century the reductioh m England of the Parhdmentarv 
stand irdf of illuminaUiig value and the tatrodw tton of the No 2 standard Argind as a test 
burner led to a further pressing of temperatures m order to obtain a large volume of gas 
and brought about such a deterioration m the qualitv of the tar that the market price fell 
to |d a gallon and had »t not been for the enomious demand for tar that arose at this period 
for preparing the surface of roads tar would have fallen probably still lower as it contained 
the minimum of valuable products and anything up to 30 per cent of fra; carbon which 
detenorated the pitch 

LuckiU for those mdustnes that are dependent upon tar products a marked improvement 
in thf quvlitv of the tar has taken plate with the introduction ot vertical retorts fully 
cbirged horizontals and chamber carbonisation (see under t ts Manufacture) as is 
shown bv the following analyses — 



Dessau 

Continuous 


V ertinals 

Verticals 

Specific CTavity 

I 113 

I 074 

Free carlx>n 

4 0 

^ I 

Di tdlite up to 170 C 

'3 0 

9 1 

270 C 

24 0 

25 7 

. 350 ^ 

Q 0 

24 ) 

Pitch 

50 0 

46 0 


Trrrtng — The use of tar for road surfates noH fMcupics so much atlcnttan that i 
short description of the methods cmploved will be of inttn t 

The tar used should lx. coaltar either frt m gas works or coke oven^i and hould br 
partiaJh distilled before use in order to get nd 0/ water ind voJalilt, oil tlu {xnfn griiiti 
should be i 2 to i 25 and high tempt rat ure tar eantammt, much napthalcnc ind Iric tarlun 
sh )u(d Ije av Older! as these bodies have no binding tlTect and (eid to disituegrun n 

Crude tar should otter be used trr surface werk the complaints which arist fn m the 
contamination of water m trtani ivc from tar treated road marU all arise from this 
source as the trace of water and amraoiiiacal liquor together wuh the volitde oil prcctni 
rapid dning and if ram falls berth after the tar has been used slight tniui i/cing of ihi 
surface take place and the water that flows into the gutters and stnam hu imi ci nt uni 
naicd and shows itselt b\ hints on the water ITic presem e >f water in the crudt i ir 1 also 
1 stnoos drawback beciust the porou road maltrii] ibv rb water more quitkh tlian far 
no this wevken the adhc un of the tar and leads tc erunibling of the urfaie Whtre 
pmialK ( i titled tar e inn t lx obtained the best way to prtpirc the < rude t ir 1 ti iu it it 
in copj^tr t a temptriturt of 6;j C il-^o 1 ) for several hi ur when mi t f ihi w lU t wi 1 
bednseni iff but great care must be taken in doing this i if the ttnqieruure n i tl \e 
this point frothing over of the tar and Ignition from the fire below is very apt to t tk« pi ire 
Ihere are three methods bv which the tar mav be used in pre^eirmg the uri tee of ilu 
road — 1 1 ‘simple tarring the surface as is done in most rural di tut ts u) Making tht ur 
face of the roao with tar macadam (3) (Srouting the muadun whd t making the r ji<{ with 
tar The fir»t method is the one emploved to the Urge t extent an«l de[K nds for it ucrc s 
on choosing a fxriod of drv weather to carrv it out the surfvie of the nad must ht <!r\ ind 
all dust fern ivc<i fbt far is then run on prcfirablv hit from 1 1 ink on wiuels with in\ form 
of apraver tUit will give an even distribution or it mav be 'iiipln 1 b\ hind which dlow 
of m >a attention being paid to local conditions in the road suriat t and sand or t >nc m ecu 
ms m tv lx dusteif sjiannglv over the surface of the tar and all exits swejit iff whtn tlw 
t ir stis The i ivantages ot this s\ itm are low cobt supjirt sion if dust mcreastd lift t f 
roatiwav eton mv m watering and good surface whd t the tbvidv inligts ire th u it 
a shppt n rjad f ir horse-s with frost and if the far contains tixj mti< h free t irb m int} 11 tpf h i 
lenc 1 bluk mud in wtt weather The second svsttm ton i ts in mixing the mu ulam with 
the prepared tar Ixfort maktng the road Limestones absorb 1 verv much larger pn p rtion 
of tar than *^nmitcs anef make a mt»re idhcrcnt mass when roJhcT hut grintft roicJ mt al 
tan lx used {uite ucrtssfullv 1 he protedure is to grade the mad met il roughly into 2 i i| 
and \ inch mzcs these art well dried and are mixed with the prepared tar and made up mt( 
heap hat ire all jwed u stand f ir a wet k or t< n davs and a layer of the inch met il i 
put down anti rrlh^ the oyjcratun is rcfieaicd with tht ij mrh metal and the surf ice is 
made of the i inth size Tht third or grouting system is to put down the mar id tm in tht 
usual way but dry and after !ij|ht r ilhng to mix hot prepared tar with sand and fio it it o\ i r 
the surface brushing the grout into the interstices of the macad im and lightly sifting a littU 
screening over the surface The great demand for eoa! tar for this purpose has ireited a 
shortage in the supply but the improvement in pnee will probably Icid to 1 rapid l\U nsion 
m the ust of coke oven recovery plant thousands of tons ot tar beine burnt to w istt mnuallv 
in tht fxahive coke ovens whuh mi!! are used in the North of 1 nel ind to a very great 
extent (Viman B J ewes ) 
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GAS AND OIL LIGHTING 

GAS LIGHTING^ 

The incandescent gas mantle both m its upright and inverted forms has made 
steadv headway during the past few years and the great increase in fight that can be 
obtained b> increase of the pressure under which the gas is supplied to the burner has 
been taken ad\ antage of in constructing lamps for the illumination of large spaces 
The most important outcome of the last few years with regard to gas lighting is the 
change of opinion that is gradually taking place with regard to its hygienic effect on the 
air of emlosed spaces Uhen the electric light was first introduced as a domestic 
illuminant the fact that it took no ox\gen from the air and ga\e off no products of com 
bustion led to the assumption that it must be more healthful in a dwelling room than 
gas which not only abstracted oxygen but evolyed as products of combustion water 
vapour and carbon -dioxide the amount of which latter gas in the air of a room had al 
wa>s been taken by the sanitarv authonties as an indication of its h)gienic condition 
The researches of Dr S Rideal and others ha\e shown conclusnely however that the 
air in the breathing zone of an inhabited room lighted by the incandei»cent gas mantle 
IS a]wa\s fresher and less oppressive than with electric incandescent burners and that 
the increase m carbon dioxide and humidity which one would expect is not to be found 
whilst a large decrease in the organic matter takes place This is explained bv the fact 
that the uprush of heated air and products from the burner draws up the emanations 
from the skin and lungs of the occupants charring and sterilising any germs and organic 
matter that are pnstnt and reaching the ceiling at a temperature i C higher than 
when eleitric light is used diffuses so rapidly through the plaster as to draw in fresh air 
below the door of the room and whilst so diffusing filters off the carbonised organic mat 
ter and dust on the surface of the plaster, so giving the blackening that is alwa>s found 
above a gas burner which is often erroneouslj attributed to imperfect combustion 

\ir movement coolness humidity and reduction in the mass action of pathogenic 
bacteria are now recognised as being of tar greater importance to health than the 
chemical purit> of the air and the convection currents and change ot air set up by the 
heat of the incandescent gas burner leady it is held to a fulfilment ot these requirements 
far better than the tlectnc light vVivian B Lewes) 

OIL LIGHTING 2 

There has been but little change in either the construction of oil lamps or the use of 
oil for lighting during the past few > ears and the production of a successiul lamp using 
ordinarj lamp oil and an incandescent mantle still awaits solution 

In lighting bv oil gas a marked improvement has been made b^ Messrs Pintsch in 
railvvav carnage lamps Attempts were made for man> vears to devise oil gas burners 
fitted for use with incandescent mantles but whilst upnghc mintles onl> were available 
no great success wts achieved as the shaking ot the tram rapidly destroyed them and 
no anti vibration device seemed to have anv effect m preventing this hen however 
the inverted mantle was introduced it was found that the method ot suspending it by 
Its steatite base from lugs on the burner nozzle rendered it far more resistant to shock, 
whilst m case of the mantle breaking the tabrit was suspended in a fine platinum wire 
basket which kept it in position until it could be renewed k mg the ordinary Pintsch 
compressed oil gas m small inverted atmospheric burners a consumption of o 6 of a 
cubic foot per hour gives with the mantle a light of 24 candle power or three times the 
amount of light for half the gas consumption with small flat flame burners 

\n interesting development of compressed oil gas tor portable use buojs, motor 
lamps etc is the introduction on the European continent of what is known as Blau 
gas * When ordinar> oil gas is compressed as in a Pintsch cv Under a considerable 
amount of liquid hydrocarbons, which were present in the gas as vapours separate out, 
the hquid consisting of benzene toluene hexane heptane etc and the ga^ suffers 
considerable reduction in illuminating power The gas thus freed from vapours con 
tarns hjdrogcn methme of lutle or no illuminating power and the higher gaseous 
* See r B \vi C s;5 ' seq * See £ B \\i 651 e{ seq 
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members of the paraffin and ethylene senes sncfe as ethane propane butane eth>lene 
propylene ete of high illuminating power, and by cooling and compreasing these under 
bigh pressure in a steel c>Imder they are liquehed whilst the hydrogen and methane 
remain gaseous and pass on This liquid gasifies entirelv when the \ aHe of the cyhnder 
IS opened and constitutes the ‘ Blau gas, ' and is largel) used when high light values 
are needed from jets or flat flame burners 

Of late > ears there has been a great influx of so-called air gas or petrol air gas ’ 
machines on the market intended for the lighting of country houses where cooJ gas or 
electricity is not a\ ailable In nearly all these the principle first introduced b> Hooker 
ot adding only enough petrol vapour to the air to make it combustible and not enough to 
make it explosive has been adopted so that an> leakage of the gas instead of forming 
an explosive mixture as would be the case with coal gas becomes non combustible from 
over dilution The pnnciple of all the machines is to evaporate a giv en weight of petrol 
into a definite volume of air and to bring this about a large nunaber of automatic devices 
are emplojed dnven by water power hot ajr engines or falJing weights The gas 
so formed consists of a mixture of about per cent of air with 2 per cent petrol vapiour 
and burns in specially tons true ted burners as a non luminous flame which is u^ed w Ph an 
incandescent mantle \ gallon of petrol in a good machine w ill make from 1400 to 1 500 
cubic teet of gas having a heating value ot betw een ho and 90 B T h li per cubu toot 

(\iviAN B Lewes) 

ACETYLENE! 


The progress of the past two year in the Use of acetylene has been chieflv in the direc 
tionofoxy acetviene welding and cutting As an lUummant the number of new instal 
lations in Creat Britain keeps a sieadv average In other countries where central m 
stallations for the lighting of small towns and villages are more often met with the in 
crease is more marked 'W elding and cutting bv me ins of the oxv acetylene blowpipe 
how ever is adv anemg with great rapidity America leading the wav both m quantity and 
quality of the work done Germany occupies the second place France the third and the 
L nited Kingdom a bad fourth \ school of acetv lene welding has how ey er been started 
in England and more rapid progress is expected 

A, noticeable feature ib that m France and Germany nearly two thirds of the oxy acetylene 
welding done is in manufacturing work while in America the extreme value of the proce 
for rapid repairs ha been fullv reali ed and nearly three quirters jf the wo k 
. done is of that chararter The size of the work which can now be undertaken 

aiding enormously increased with extended knowledge of the requirements and 

* two examples will suffice to indicate the saving that can be eftected bv the 
rapiditv with which the work is djne A section of the frame of a steam hammer weif,hing 
about four tons was fractured and by means of the oxv acetylene tonh new metai was 
filled into the break the whole of the weldmg completed and the section delivered within 
48 hours The Commonwealth a large passenger steamer wa m collision with a warship 
and had her bows badlv crumpled up but by the oxy acetviene cutting torch the damaged 
portion was removed the repairs executed and service resumed witnm a Wi,ek 

In the early days of weldings, by the oxy acetviene blowpipe manv cases occurred which 
seemed to point to the steel being rendered hard and brittle m the neighbourbogd of the 
heated portion Investigation however has shown that this is due to careless adjustment 
of the ratio of acetylene to oxygen m the blowpipe flame whifh with anv exces of acetylene 
increased the carbon in the steel and so hardened it and that if a properly designed and 
adjusted blowpipe is used the tensfle strength of test pieces cut from a plate with the oxy 
acetylene flame is higher than when sheared borne recent Austrian evpenments on two 
mild Steels however show that when a chrome mckel steel hardened for armour plate is 
cut bv the flame a softemng of the steel takes place this being most noticeable close to the 
cut and gradually diminishing as the distance became greater whilst a mckcl steel un 
hardened wa perfectly unaffected 

The Amencan Naval Department was one of the first to adopt the oxy acetviene process 
and m budding one of the recent battleships expended over $70000 in welding and cutting 
by It- The system has also been adopted widely at many European ports and at Marseilles 
Genoa and Antwerp has been in use for several years The use of acetylene dissolved in 
acetone under pressure the acetone being contained in porous material packed into strong 
steel cylinders has largely extended the scope of autogenous soldering as both acetylene 
! See E B i IZ7 et seq 
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and oxygen under pressure can be obtained in prtable c\ lindens and repairs executed m the 
confined space of a ship s hold or ev en in the boilers themseU es 

The trade in c vlmders of dissolved acttyiene has as might be expected expanded rapidly 
both in G eat Britain and elsewhere this being due partly to the advance in oxj acetylene 
welding but more largelv to the enormous increase in the number of motor 
Dissolved -vehicles the headlights from which are most conv enientlv supplied with acet 
acatilene yjene trom a cv Under of dissolved gas which dots awav with the trouble 
incidental to a portable generator 

\nother direction m which the use of acetvlene has made enormous strides in America 
14. for self tartefs fer metor cars of which <’oine fifteen different kinds are in u e in the 
United States In one class of self starters the pressure existing in the atet 
Self starters y lene cv Under i used to force a harge of gas and air into the explo ion cy Imders 
of the mJtor engine where it is fired bv the spark and starts the engine the 
Disco autoniitic self starter being one of the best of tbi clas while the Prest O 
Starter mnv be taken as the t\pc cf a econd class in which low pressures onl-y are used 
the mixture of g is and air being pumped into the cylinders m proper hnng order 

In 1H96 It was shown that when acetvlene is passed through a led h t tube it undergoes 
instantaneous decomposition with deposition of carbon and liberation of hydrogen the 
carbon being rendered incandescent bv the exothermic decomposition and that 
tia'of^^ the temper iture at which this takes place could be raised bv d lution with 
acetj-Iene hydrogen when this was done the acetvlene underwent condensation into 
benzene and ether hvdrocaibons R Meyer has now repeated these observa 
tions on a larger scale 1 he apparatus con isted essentially of two vertical tubes electncallv 
heated and a mixture of acetvlene and hydrogen was passed slowly through them the tern 
peratui e being n an anged that separation of carbon w as to a large extent a\ oided The first 
tube wa hcitedto65o C and the second to 800 C when it was found that a quantity of a 
light bn. wn tarry liquid was formed and that the gases leaving the apparatus contained 
methane In some ca esthevieldof liquid was about 60 per cent of the weight of acetvlene 
u td and ccntained nearly ptr cent of its weight of benzene Other hydrocarbons 
identified were toluene napthalenc anthracene mdene diphenyl fluorene pvrene and 
chrvsene and further experiments with acetvlene and hvdroevanic acid confirmed Sir 
\\ Ramsay s observations that these bodies condensed to f jrm pyridine bases 

\ considerable amount of work has been dint in utilising calcium carbide for the fixation 
of atmospheric mtrogen In order to do this crushed calf mm carbide is heated to a tempera 
. turc ot Soo 1000 C m an electric furnace and nitrogen generally obtained 

hqmfvmg air by the Linde process and allowing the mtrogen to distil off 
^ IS then passed through the red hot mass and converts the calcium carbide into 

raleium cyanamide CaCN This is now recognised as an extremely valuable manurial 
matter x it lowlv evolves ammonia under the influen< e of maisturc according t o the equa 
tun ( aCN H 0 = CdCD -\~2 NH There is a large installation at Odda m which 
lyb electric turnaces are cmploved and about to tons of calcium cvanamide containing 
lb per cent ot nitrogen made ppr 24 hours whil t the world s production tor the past year 
amount to nearly ^00 000 tons (\i\ian B Lewes) 


THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY^ 

The winning of petroleum in regions of proved product! yity and concurrently the 
discovery of new sources of supply are being greatlv stimtuated by the rapidly increas 
mg employ ment of oil fuel for power purposes both as a substitute for sohd fuel m steam 
raising and through the medium of the internal combustion engine 

Since itb inception h tif a century ago the petroleum industry has advanced to a posi 
tion of great importance mainly in supplying a cheap conyement and efficient light 
and an excellent lubnc int for machinery During the past few years it has also furnished 
the motor spirit which driyes our automobiles motor boats submarines hydroplanes 
and aeroplanes Now however it is entering upon a new era in becormng a great fuel 
industry and its further expansion promises to be far more rapid for it is evident that if 
there IS to be any large substitution of oil for coal as a source of power the output of oil 
will have to be greatlv increased \t present the world s production of petroleum does 
not amount to much more than S per cent of the output of coal e\ en allowing for the 
higher calorific value of the liquid combustible The general employment of motor 
spint has of itself contributed largely to the present profitable character of the 
business though the high pnee at which this product is now sold is leading to the use 
of distillates of higher specific gravity and lower volatility , of which a far larger percent 
^See £ B xxi ^16 ei seq 
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age can be obtained from the crude oil Probably the oi\Tier of the private motor car 
will dlwa>'5 prefer to ha\e the product which he has been accustomed to use even if he 
has to pay a high price for it but for use in public service and commeraal motor v chicles 
an increasing substitution of the less volatile product may be looked for and it i desira 
ble that this should bt so for the suppl> of motor spirit mav otherwise become made 
quate to meet the increasing demands though at present the United States and the 
Dutch East Indies which are the chief sources show no signs of failure in this respect 

In regard to the industrial use of oil for power purposes it is instructs e to consider 
the remarkable changes which have been effected in the Umted States within \er3< recent 
vear, bj the provision of liquid fuel As was pointed out Dr David T Dav in an 
instructive artide published m The Ttmes (London) for June -8 iqia the supply of oil 
fuel has been a potent factor m State development It has made Oklahoma a state 
abundant in prosperous cities and has developed the railroads and manufacturing 
indu tries of Texas In Louisiana it has made the sugar mdustrv ready for the free 
list and corresponding changes are in progress m Illinois and further west m Wvcming 
Oil fuel has complLtel> revolutionised C ahfomia so that the state is m the midst of i 
star linglj rapid transformation from a mining and agricultural communit} to a mam 
factunng centre and the keynote of the Panama Pacihc Exposition of iqis m San 
Francisco originall> intended to be a tribute to the extension of commerce through th 
opening of the Panama Canal will be the change of San Irancisco from a future Liver 
pool to a future Birmingham 

I or marine purposes as well as in industrial establishments the most potent lactor 
in the replacement of coal bv oil is however unqucstionabh the Diesel engine which 
possesses great Lconomic advantages over other tvpe of internal combustion engines 
Ivot onh t an a much greater amount of power be obtained with this engine from a given 
quantitv of oil but in addition the less volatile hvdrocarbons of which petroleum is 
chieflv composed and even the crude oil itself can be used with it 

I or use on r ulroads the Diesel engine has not as vet been substituted for the steam 
locomotive but the employment of oil fuel which for manv vcars has been common in 
Southern Rus u has been extended to other enuntnes especi illy the Lnited States 

\t cording to the figures compiled by Redwood and Eastlake the world s production 
of crude petroleum amounted in iqog to 40 070 S32 metric tons and in iqio to 4^ qS6 
5^1 metric tons while m iqii (from Day s figures) it was 46 s b a >4 metric Ions De 
tails of the production in different areas for 190Q and iqio (Redwood and Eastlake) and 
iqii (Dav) are shown in Table \ 

It will be observed that the UmteJ States continues to occupv a j redomnant posi 
tion m the industry having contributed m 1911 no less than 6:> ^ per cent of the world s 
output the next in order being Russia with iq 16 per cent of the total During loii 
the production ot Mexico increased so largely as to bnng that rountrv into the third 
plaie and as soon as there are adequate transport facilities the increase will probablv 
be tar greater Other countries ot very considerable commercial importance in the 
mdustrv arc the Duti h East Indies Rumania and Galicia To the aggregate output of 
the United States California contnbuted far more largch than a iv other state and 
may be cxpcctid to provide sufficient oil for the industrial needs ot the whole I acihc 
slope for many \ears to come The similar requirements of the \tlantR coast will 
probably be met by the importation of the surplus production of Mexico 

Ihe older oil fields of Russia m the Baku region which m the past have produced 
immense quantities of oii from a comparamelv small area are showing signs of exhaus 
tion but other districts are being activelv exploited with highly promising results In 
the Ural Caspian region lying east and west of the UraJ river there are over jo odo 
square miles of territory where already some very productive wells have been drilled 
and a large proportion ot which may prove to be richly petroliferous The island of 
Cheleken has also become commerciallv important as a source of oil The sanguine 
anticipations expressed in regard to the Maikop oil held have not been fulfilled but 
its prospects will be better understood when we know the results of the deep drilling 
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Table A—Wvrld s Produciion m Metric Jons of Petroleum igog igio igii 



1909 


1 1910 


I91I 

Prr duction 

Per 1 ent 
af total 

Production 

1 Per cent 
of total 

Production 

Per cent 
of total 

United States — 

24 42_ 783 

to 949 

27 940 806 

^a 5-1 

29 a 93 -52 

63 So 

Appalachians 

3538 113 


3585517 1 




Lima Indiana 

I 094 859 


967 18. 




Illinois 

4 119 779 


441Q 115 




Mid Continent 

6 640 6^6 


7 t8 34^ 




( ulf 

I Shh 274 


2 003 063 




Lalilornia 

739ft 13 


9 "34 741 1 




Other held 

44 889 


47845 




Ru la 

9 003 416 

-2 469 

9 599 3<^4 

.1 8-^ 

9 006 a9 1 

iq lO 

(lalicia 

_ 07ft 7, JO 

5 180 

I "62 sfio 1 

4 IX 7 

1 4 s 8 27 

3 04 

b astern '\n hipelago : 

1 413 741 

3 528 

I 4ja -40 I 

3 -(a 

I 670 t>t>8 

3 52 

Rumania 

1 29ft 403 1 

3 ao 

I 35- -89 

3 0-4 

I 544 07- 

3 -I 

British India 

8/9 7oS 

2 196 

808 /94 , 

I ^39 

89" l'<4 

I 87 

Mexico 

331 8^2 

0 8.8 

444 37a 

1 010 

I 873 ■>- 

4 u7 

Japan 

"’ai S03 

0 6.R 


1 0 84 

221 IM7 

0 48 

Peru 

17548. 

0 438 

177 >47 1 

1 0 403 

180405 

0 AO 

( crmau> 

143244 1 

1 0 337 

I 4 a 

0 330 

140 OtXJ 

0 29 

( anada 

57 44t 1 

« 143 

43 1-9 

' 0 1>QS 

3S 813 

0 08 

ItaH 

, 5 803 

1 0 015 

(t t 1 6 ooo 

0 014 

10 CIOO 

0 0. 

ilumjarv 

- S90 1 

0 006 

(e t ) - soo 

0 noft 



Other roiintrii s 

ust 1 10 000 

0 02-, 

(est ) 000 

1 008 

26 06/ ! 

1 0 00 


operation*? recently in progrc s ■Attention hi*? aJso been dirci ted to f xpJorator> v, nrl on 
the Taman Peninsula 


\mong other countries 'which maj be confidentH es-peeted to add largeU to the 
world s supplies of petroleum in the near future i Persia where there i an immense area 
of presumabI^ petrohterous lands a portion of ■which has alread> been pro\cd bv the 
test of the drill to be highh productu e Drilling operations in Eg\ pt on the Gulf of 
Suez haic also been attendid ii-ith results •which are regarded as sufticitntH jroraising 
to justifv the proMSion of a large capital for the de\elopment of the industr\ The 
island of Trinidad is being si stematicalh examin d ind sufljcient has been done to lead 
to the brlirf that ]ar(,e stores of oil exist ^here in loii it produced i o i metric tons 
^mong other potential sources of supply nhirh halt attracted the notice of the pros 
pector are 1 urki > (Mesopotamia! "Nei Zetland New Brunswiek Neiiloundland Canada 
(northwest) \]aska \ enezuela Parbad rs M tdagascar China krgentna Algeria 
Nigena Colombia Ecuador and Bohiia There arc al o nurees of oil in the bituroi 
nous shale deposits of France Servia Spain South America "New Soutn Wales Net 
Zealand 'Ne’w Brunswick Noi a Scotia and ISewfoundland (Boi i ktcx Reuwi cn 'i 

AGRICULTURE 

pROt^RESb OF SaENriFIC Reseirck 

During recent >ears notable advances have been made m agricultural science and 
especially in the application of chemistrv and biologj' to agricultural practice 

The perennial question of the source of the combined nitrogen utilised b> legt 
tationhas received fresh light from the discovery b> Beijermck ot a group of barterii 
living free in soil and water and possessing the power of bringing the Iree 
quesiioB of ^^drogen of the atmosphere into combination These organisms known 
aitrogett as A»otabacter are powerful oxidisers of carbohydrate material from which 
process thtj denv e the energy necessary to effect the hxation of the nitrogen 
and they have been identified m cultivated and virgin soils from all parts of the 
world They are however onlv practicallv effective in soils containing carbonate of 
lime, though they have been found in all the steppe Kills where black soil rich in nitrogen 
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has accumulated to a considerable depth, such soils for example as are found in Man 
itoba the Russian steppes and the Pampas of South \menca Despite the fixing ac 
tion of the bacteria associated with the leguminous plants it has alwa\ s been difficult to 
regard the enormous accumulation of nitrogen in virgin soils, as the result onl> of past 
\egetation since the higher plants are only capable of taking already combined nitro 
gen from the soil and restoring it again as they die down hen howcscr the \egetd 
tion falls back to the soil carboh> drates are added which ha\e been manufactured b> 
the green leaf from the carbon dioxide of the atmosphere b> the help of light and 
i( is b-y the subst quent oxidation of this non nitrogenous material b\ ii.otobactcr that 
free nitrogen is drawn into combination and the stock in the soil is added to 

The examination at Rothamsted England of the soil of a wheat field under arable 
cultivation for more than half a centurj shows a steady decline m nitrogen content 
approximately equivalent to the removals in crop any recuperative actions 
^pe^eats Work being only sufficient to balance casual losses b> dr unage weeds 
etc A. portion of the wheat field was however, allowed to go to waste 
some thirty years ago and became covered with a natural vegetation of weeds and 
grasses which are never cut but allowed to die down e ich vear tn situ 1 he soil of this 
portion wds found to have gained nitrogen at the rate of nearly loo Jbs per acre per 
annum the greater proportion of which must have been fixed by Azotohackr working 
on the carbonaceous matter of the dead vegetation With this clue wc can interpret 
the accumulation of nitrogen m virgin soil carrying a grassy vegetation similarly forest 
soils which annually receive carbonaceous matter from the fall of the leaf become en 
nr bed in nitrogen though in both cases the process will only be eJiectiv e if the soil con 
tains carbonate of lime Again when land is laid down to grass for a period there wall 
be a regeneration of the nitrogen st:)ck by the action of i^otobacter utilising the carbona 
ceous matter in the roots and stubble of the grass 

The last decade has also seen the resources ot agriculture enriched bv two new 
nitrogenous fertilisers in which the nitrogen is derived from the atmosphere by artificial 
means Sir William Crookes had drawn attention to the possibilities of the 
hrtUisers fixation of nitrogen by means of the electric spark but the process onlv 
attained commercial realisation through the methods devised bv Birkeland 
& Eyde now worked on an enormous scale at Notodden in iNorwav In this process an 
alternating current of about 5 000 volts derived from water power is set to form an arc 
between U shaped copper electrodes water cooled The arc is spread out into a broad 
flat flame bv means of a powerful magnetic field and through it is blown a current of air 
at gentle pre sure The issuing air at a temperature of 600-700° C contains about i per 
cent of nitric oxide which after cooling combines with more oxygen from the air and is 
dissolved out bv water and finally bv milk of lime The final products arc nitric acid 
and nitrate of lime which latter with about 13 per cent of combined nitrogen is now be 
ing sold as a fertiliser The lime base gives it certain advantages over nitrate of soda on 
heavy sods deficient in hme and as the nitrogen is equally effective unit for unit nitrate 
ot hme forms a valuable addition to the stock of nitrogenous fertilisers 

The other fertiliser depends upon a different principle the combination of nitrogen 
with bodies of a metallic nature to form compounds which will give rise to ammonia on 
decomposition with water A metal is not however the starting point but calcium car 
bide now manufactured on an enormous scale for the generation of acetylene At a 
temperature of about ~oo C it combines with free nitrogen to form calcium cyanamide 
which by the action of water becomes converted into calcium carbonate and free am 


monia The process is now extensively carried out in conjunction with \ arious calcium 
carbide works situated where water power is available as at Odde m bw eden m Savoy 
and at Piano d Ortenear Rome The roughly ground carbide is heated in tubes through 
which IS pa^d pure nitrogen obtained by the fractional distillation of liquefied air 
The product contains 18-20 per cent of combined nitrogen with about 20 per cent of 
free Ume it i» sold under the name of nUrolial or kalk-stickstoff and forms an effective 
mtrogenous fertiliser, especially valuable on soils poor m hme 
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Another ^les of investigaU;ions that ma> have considerable outcome m practice deal 
With the results of the partial sterilisation of soil \ anous observers had noticed from 
time to time that i sml which had been heated to the temperature of boiling 
nater was thereby markedly more productive than before A similar in 
crease ot fertilit\ follows treatment with \olatile antiseptics such as chloro 
form toluene, etc Russell & Hutchinson working m the Rothamsted Laboratory 
arrived at an unexpected solution of the problem They found that the increased 
productivitv was due to the rapid rate at which the soil dev eloped ammonia after the 
treatment the ammonia did not change further to nitrates because the nitrifying or 
ganibms had been destroved but the plants utilised the ammonia directly The treat 
ment moreover did not completely sterilise the soil a small number of organisms capable 
of decomposing the nitrogenous residues m the soil into ammonia are left and multiply 
with great rapidity until within a lew weeks the numbers of bacteria within the soil are 
far in excess of those prev ailing in the untreated soil These bacteria account for the 
increased production of ammonia and therelore fertility of the treated soil Further 
investigation led to the conclusion that normal soil contains agencies restricting the 
development of bacteria and therefore the rate of ammonia production and consequent 
fertilitv w hich negative agencies are w liollv removed bv the heating and treatment with 
antiseptics and these agencies were identified as protozoa amoebae etc living m the 
soil largt organisms which feed upon living bacteria Thc> are killed off b> the partial 
Sterilisation and on the removal of this check the bacteria are enabled to increase their 
numbers to an extent previouslv impossible thus raising the rate ot production of plant 
food from the otherwise unavailable nitrogenous matenal in the soil It has been found 
practicable to appl> these pnnciples with commercial success to the treatment of green 
house soils which rapidlv degenerate and have to be replaced because the conditions of 
w armth and moisture are especially fav ourable to the development of protozoa Again 
the sod of sewage farms rapidlj dttenorates and becomes ineffective towards the pun 
fication of sewage from the same causes but can be restored to its proper character by 
partiail) burning the soil or treatment with antiseptics Much progress has not been 
made with the treatment ot ordinary tarm land as heating is out ot the question the 
desideratum is a cheap antiseptic of the right degree of voHtilitv 

The rediscovery and extension of the Mendehan theories of inhenlance have placed 
the question of breeding new varieties of domesticated animals and plants upon a new 
rfe/teo, basis insomuch as they offer a method by which the attainment of a parti cu 
sad desired result can be foreseen While amm ils present certain special dilii 

culties because of the complexity of the factors involved in such characters 
as meat milk or wool plants arc simpler and considerable progress has been made m the 
application of breeding on Mendehan hnes to the production of new varieties of cereals 
which afford parUcularlv easy matenal tor work because thev are naturally self fertilised 
The Lnglish and West European varieties of wheat for example are distinguished by 
their capacitv for heavv cropping but they do not command the higher range of prices 
because flour made from them is not strong j e it does not make large loav es and is 
starchy rather than nitrogenous in comparison with the wheats grown in the east of 
hurope Manitoba Ransas etc Some of the latter wheats preserve a considerable 
measure of their strength and high nitrogen content on English soils but the yield is too 
low to enable them to be profitable e\ cn at the higher price per bushel Biffen at Cam 
bn ige has shown that this high mtrogen content and strength is a Mendehan character 
that segregates in the offspring of cross bred parents and has succeeded in breeding one 
or two varieties which combine to a marked degree the cropping powers of the English 
wheats and the strength of other varieties and one at least of these new cross breds is 
now being grown commercially in England Other experiments that promise success on 
a working scale deal with the breeding of wheats proof against rust, a disease which 
seriously affects the yield of wheat m many of the warmer countries and may indeed 
prohibit their growth as over much of S Africa A rust proof species had been found, 
and though its miserable yield depnves it of all commercial value it transmits its 
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immunity oa Mendelian lines when crossed with other \anetieis hence b3' suitable cross 
mg and selection a rust resistant variety yielding normal crops has been obtained 
Another line of attack has led to considerable improvement among existing races of 
cereals and that is the process of selection of pure lines ' assoaated with Nihsen and 
the erpenmentaJ station of S\alof in Sweden If a field of an> variety be examined 
putting aside accidental admixtures a considerable range of variation will be observed 
in such characters as the length ot ear the stiffness of the straw the size of the grams etc 
etc The majority of these differences are due to accidents of nutrition and are not 
inherited but by selecting a number of ears from plants possessing the desired character 
istics and growing the corn from each separately a few will be found to transmit the 
variation and bv raising a stock of seed from the best a permanent improv ement in the 
\anetv can be effected Moreover such a pure strain will be found to possess a great 
unilormitv m the time of npening and similar factors which alone may make it of more 
value than the composite out of which it originated The success of such breeding ilong 
pure lines is in marked contrast to the failure of many attempts to improv e crops by mass 
selection i e b> picking out a large number of the best ears or the heaviest corns and 
raising a stock of seed from this aggregate bo large a proportion ot the improved 
material owes its character to nutrition alone and falls back in the next generation that 
the resulting mixture of strams is very slightl> better than the unselected mass 

The scientific advance m the thcor> ot the nutntipn of animals has been of too 
technical a nature lor discussion here especiailv as it has resulted in no modmcations of 
practice but the advent of a new and valuable feeding stuff into Europe 
feaa mav be noted This is the sova bean which has been long grown tor both 

human and cattle food m China and Japan \t the close of the Russo 
Japanese war when Manchuria was opened up to Japanese traders it was found that 
large quantities of this bean were obtainable and the firm of Mitsui embarked on its 
importation into h urope Xhe bean contains up to i / per cent of a neutral tasteless od 
valuable lor food soap making and other purposes to which vegetable oils are applied 
and this oil is extracted bv pressure in the usual wav The residual cake forms a valu 
able food for all classes of stock containing about 6 per cent of oil and over 40 per cent 
of proteins Its advent has been particularly fortunate in that it occurred at a time 
when linseed cake lor which it is almost an eqjiv alent was rising to an exceptional 
prici ( \ D Hall ) 

\GSICVLTZSAL 0RG4VIS'iTION 1\ THE b MILD RiVODOM 

The mcrea'img demand for State assistance for agricultural reseirch and education 
improvement oi live stock furtherance of co operation etc led Mr LIo>d George 
Work of Chancellor ol the Exchequer to introduce the Development 'ket m igog 

British under which a Commission was appointed to make reeommendations 
Treasury of grants for the promotion of rural industries I he 
grants are to be made either to a gov ernment department or to a university 
or other association not trading for profit and a sum in the first instame of b 500 
000 has been set aside for the purposes ot the Commission Under this \ct schemes 
have alread> been approved and grants made for the furtherance of research andedu 
cation^ for the promotion of co-operation for the improvement of live stock and horses 
for eiperixnents in the cultiv ation of tobacco fiax hemp etc etc 

Lp to iQii the Board ot \gnculture was charged with the administration of agncul 
tural affairs m England Scotland and Wales In igii a separate Board was created 
for Scotland to which were transferred the duties appertaining to the old Board as 
regards Scotland higher agricultural education and the admimstration of a scheme ot 
land purchase for the creation of small holdings To this Scotch Board of Agriculture 
an annual grant of £200 000 is made 

Owing to the increased grants derived from the Development Commission the 
organisation of agricultural education and research has been considerably advanced of 
late years in tho United Ringdom and v ery shortly it will possess a complete s> stem 
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making pro\ ision for all grades of instruction The schemes to which effect is now being 
given deal w ith research higher and intermediate agricultural education Provision for 
research is being made b> the foundation of a number of institutes as a rule attached 
to a um'versitv, each dcahng with one branch of agncultural science 

As regards higher agncultural education England and Wales are divided into 12 provinces 
m each of which an A.gnc ultural College or Eiepartment of a Umvtrsity is located where 
long courses of instruction are giv en leading to a degree or diploma in agriculture These 
colleges recei\e grants from the Board of Agncultun of about £1000 each for education 
and m addition grants of £1000 each to provide a staff available for advisory work and local 
investigation within its area together with a further grant tor a Live Stock officer charged 
with the orcnriisatiun of certain schemes for the improvement of live stock 

\s regards intermediate agncultural education all forms of agncultural < ducation below 
the Collettes were formerly under the supervision of the Board of Education the county 
fling the unit cf area and the County Council the authority but m 1911 the control was 
transferred to the Board of 'Vgnculture who administer a grant from the Development 
Commissioners for the setting up of Farm Institutes A farm institute may be established 
1 V a single eountv or a group of counties and may take the form of a Farm School receiving 
pupil for a year jr le s a winter school giving hort cour es of instruction in the winter 
months or an institute serving as a centre for short courses of m trurtion in special sub)L< ts 
and for the itinerant le< turer cmploved m the countv Travelling dairy schools and similar 
practical instruction also form part of the programme of the institutes 

In S( utland the whole of the agricultural education is supervi e<i bv the Scotch Board of 
Agriculture and is earned out under Colleges of Agriculture associated with the Univcr 
cities of Edinburgh Glasgow and Aberdeen These coUtg,es possess m addition to heir 
resident staff which gives in truction leading up to the degree cf B be a large evteaston 
staff of whom one or more is resident in each county included m the province appropriated 
tu the college These u structor give lectures conduct experiments and gcneralK advi c 
the farmers within their area Many of the pnmary schools have developed a stroUj, 
igri ullural idc to their tcaihing but no farm institutes exist in bcotland 

The provisirn of agncultural education in Irdanil is administered bv thi Department of 
Agriculture working as regards intermediate and lower i ducation in conjuncti m with 
the County Councils \ thrci years course of instruction m ag icuiturc and th< applied 
sciences is given at the Royal ( ollegc of Seienee Dublin and a one year s course of a m rc 
immcdiatcK practieal character at the Albert Agncultural College Glasnevin to both jt 
which institutions the Department grant scholarships The Munster In titute i ork and 
the LI ter Dairv School pnvide in truction m dairy work and creamerv management wluli. 
at Athenjy Co Galwav Ballvhaise ( o Cavan and Llonakilty Co Cork are ag^rieultural 
station at whiih short coursfs of instruction chiefly practical art annualiv given In 
addition the Department mairtains a service of itinerant instructor in agriculture vvorkl^g in 
conjunction with the county ei uncils 

The most notable movement of late years has been therevavalof interest m small 
holdings The returning prosperity of the agricultural industry consequent on the 
rising prices of farm produce became notice ible about ioo4-ot; a demand 
began to spring up for farms until about 1908 it was rare to find farms m 
hand in any parts of the country and a vear or two later so numerous were 
the enquiries that men ased rents could be obtained for all land that fell v ac int In igio 
rents were in some eases raised to the sitting tenants and despite the fact that iqii 
and iqi ■> proved bad seasons in certain paits of the countrv there are still more appli 
cants for farms than can be satisfied and rents are evervwhere rising This demand for 
land on the part of working men resulted in 100 / m the passing of the Small Holdings 
Act amending the previous Act of 189 The new Act gave county councils the power 
not only to buy land and rest 11 it to small holder but to take land on lease and let it on 
such terms as would repay the cou leils for their expenditure The county councils 
were given compulsory powers for both purchase and hiring of land and a number of 
lommissioners were appointed to stimulate and assist the councils the Board of Agncul 
lure being given powers to put the Act in operation wherever it was found that the 
county council was backward Under this Act a large number of statutory «imall 
holdings have been created the success of which cannot as yet be estimated though 
there is evadence that the expenses incurred by a public body in purchase -fin-non the 
erection of buildings etc are burdening the holdings with rents that are difficult to earn 
Under the operations of this Act holdings of between 1 and <^0 acres which had fallen to 
their lowest number in 1908, mcreased from 287 176 to .92,488 in 1911 The Small 
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Holdings Act witfe its compulsory powers followed by the Finance \ct of 1910, created 
a feehng of distrust among owners of land, which with the rising values due to the 
returning prosperity of agriculture prompted an unprecedented number ot estate sales 
During 1010 and ion the sales both of large and small estates went on in increasing 
volume and man> tenants found themsehes in the difficult position of having either to 
gi\ e up thpir farms which the> had worked up into a profitable condition from their 
pre\ lous depressed state or to find the capital for their purchase Many cases of hard 
ship occurred until there was a call for legislation and a Departmental Committee 
which reported in 1912 was appointed to consider the advisability of state assistance 
towards enabling sitting tenants to purchase their holdings 

During the period of depression the British farmer may be said to ha\ e emancipated 
himself from the covenants as to the course of cropping that proved so characteristic a 
Croppitt£ feature of the old agreements whether for a lease or for a vearly tenanc> 
Freedom of cropping and sale has been rendered possible b\ the mtroduc 
tion of artificial manures and imported feeding stuffs which enable the farmer to restore 
to the farm the elements of fertility which are being sold away m the crops Under 
the old four course rotation all that was lost to the land w as the nitrogen phosphoric 
acid and potash contained in the corn and meat sold and the losses of the first named 
element were replaced by the nitrogen of the atmosphere brought into combination 
during the growth of the cIo\er crop the roots the ha> and the straw which make the 
chief demands upon the soil were all returned and under such a conserx ative s'V stem ot 
faTimiig the fertility of the land could be maintained almost indefinitely though the 
lev el of production attained was not high 1 he sale of the so called recuperativ e or 
green crops or even the introduction of additional corn crops into the rotation dis 
turbed this equilibnum and the losses had to be repaired by imported fertiht> as 
manure or food Still it can hardlv be said that the British farmer was emancipated 
from his old restrictions because of anv increased appreciation of the scientific issues 
involved in the bad times he became able to make what bargain he pleased and could 
force his landlord to accept any scheme of cropping that would vield a profit 

The old fashioned farming on which the covenants were based assumed that the crops 
were taken out of the soil modern intensive farming onl> uses the soil as a medium to 
transform certain raw materials manures and feeding stuffs into saleable 
produce Big crops do not in practice prov e exhausting to the land be 
cause they can onlv be attained by getting the soil into high condition ind 
supplying an overplus of manure The last decade having been a period of advancing 
prices has encouraged British farmers to raise the fertility of their land and aim at 
systems of cropping that would ensure larger returns per acre It cannot be said that 
any new rotations have been introduced for the underlying principles are of cour'ic not 
subject to change but such systems as permit of more than tw o years corn m tour or 
the introduction ot a paying crop like potatoes or the reduction of the labour bill Hav e 
resulted in widespread modifications For instance the five course shift — roots barley 
seeds wheat barley or oats — nowadays more characteristic of Norfolk than the rotation 
called the Norfolk has become very general or even a six course like wheat oats 
roots oats wheat seeds found in the maritime plain of Uest Su^^sex is now regularlv 
followed because thereby the land yields two saleable crops in three y ears \s examples 
of cropping dictated by the potato crop we may instance a characteristic Fast Lothian 
rotation — potatoes, wheat seeds potatoes turmps barley or a Lincolnshire one- 
potatoes oats wheat with seeds every seventh year On the other hand we find ip 
Sco land a tendency to increase the duration of the grass m the rotation as prices fell 
and labour grew more costly it became common to leave the seeds down for two or three 
years the five or six shift Indeed the longer system has been forced upon many farmers 
bv the increasing trouble with finger and toe in the turnips which however becomes 
greatly reduced during the comparatively long rest from cruciferous plants the land ob 
tarns when laut down to grass Near large cities where market gardening prevails or 
where there is a demand for hay and straw, and root crops^nd green meat for the town 
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daines farmers ha\e often lost an> idea of rotations they consult their convenience 
and the promise of the market entirely though cleaning the land and arrangement of 
labour necessitate some alternation of green and t>traw crops W ith the need for heavy 
manuring the necessity for a sequence of crops largely disappears, near Penzance for 
example farmers have for fortv xears grown year by >ear a crop of early potatoes fol 
lowed by one of broccoli and on the Ayrshire coast early potatoes are sunilarly repeated 
on the ‘^ame land and followed up bv some sort ot catch crop to be eaten off by sheep 
The mten&i\ e growers of market garden and other produce in the neighbourhood of 
the large towni> are beginning to find their operations curtailed by the rapidl> increasing 
diffirultj of getting town manure For example near London one great mar 
Decrease la gardening distnct IS the strip of light Loi\ er C reensand that is found in 
Bedfordshire by Sandv and Biggleswade another lies upon the thm Bag 
shot Sands and the alluvials derived from them in Surre> , another upon 
the equally poor sands of the Eocene in Morth Lent all soils naturally of the poorest 
quality but easy to work early and grateful when hberaUy supplied with dung The po 
tato groiivers on the gravels ot Hertfordshire, which \rthur \ oung described as the jaws 
of cL wolf and the hop growers of Kent, are equally dependent upon London manure 
as the Lancashire and Cheshire potato grovi ers look to the Lancashire towns and the 
A>rshire men to Glasgow But the advent of the motor car particularly its displace 
ment of horses in omnibuses trams and the vans of the big carrying compames, has al 
ready enormously reduced the amount of manure produced London manure for example 
vihich six or sexen >ears ago could be bought at is a ton on rad or on barge has now 
ri'-en to over 4s 6d and become of much inferior quality At the same time the ton n 
mark! t for straw and ha\ has declined so that considerable changes in the farming meth 
ods near the large ton ns are inevitable It is ditticuit to see how the market gardeners 
can easily replace the dung thej are losing on the light soils an abundant supply of 
humus IS as essential as the fertihsing elements that are also supplied by farm>ard 
manure Fail ng the latter th< only alternative method of obtaining humus is to turn 
m green crops but the market gardener cannot as a rule afford to leave his land idle 
ei en for the time in which to grou a catch crop like mustard or tares ^ 

It cannot be said that any new staple crops have been introduced into the United 
Kingdom Some considerable experiments have howe\ er, been made in the direction 
of reintroducing tobacco, expenments mainly conducted m Ireland and 
owing their substantial progress chitflj to Sir Nugent E\ erard of Randles 
ton n Tobacco 11 as at one time grov, n freeJj in England Scotland and 
Ireland but the cultuation was put down partly m the interests of the 
\ irgmia settlement and partly because of political objections to the exci e that had to 
be applied as an equivalent to the customs dutj Permission having been obtamed 
from the Treasury uho granted a bount j of £50 an acre and an excise rebate of d per 
lb of manutartured tobacco expenments began m 1004 and 124 acres were in loia 
under crop in Ireland Corresponding expenments did not begin in England until 1 9 1 1 
30 acres being so cropped m 1912 It has been demonstrated that certain grades of 
smoking tobacco particularly a \ irgmian vanety known as Blue Pnor will grow with 
great vigour in the British Isles crops as large as 1600 lbs per acre of merchantable 
tobacco having been obtamed but it has not yet been demonstrated that the culture 
will succeed on a commercial scale without any bount> Further expenments extend 
mg to 1 50 acres in Ireland and about the same area in England hav e been sanctioned 
Considerable interest has been aroused in the question of whether the sugar beet 
Crop can be given a footing m British agriculture, largely through the efforts of Mr 
Sigmund Stem who for many years has organised the growth of trial plots of sugar 
beet in various parts of the kingdom, and by the analysis of the roots had demonstrated 
that crops can be grovin as large as or larger than those obtamed on the Contment, and 
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Mn V u w of the decline m the supply of manure the chief engineer to the London 
County Council suggested in December 191Z that attention should be directed to the utihsa 
tion of the London seviage which at present is simply earned out to sea and destroyed. 
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of equal nchnesa and purity During looo and loio crops on a commercial scale were 
grown m East Angha and exported to Holland for manufacture but owing to the large 
amount of capital required for a modern factor} none of the projected under 
takings was able to make a start The Government were precluded from 
extending any assistance so long as they w ere bound by the pro\ isions of the 
Brussels C on\ention but in iqi a branch of a Dutch company established 
a factory at Cantley in Norfolk It may be taken as established that profitable crops 
ma} be grown m England at pnces equivalent to those paid by the Continental factories 
The question is whether the manufacturing process can be conducted cheaply enough 
to make the industry profitable (^ D H\ll } 


DRY FARMING 

The term “ Dr\ Farming has come into use to meet the need for a descriptive 
name for that type of farming which has been developed without irrigation in semi 
and regions where irrigation is desirable but impracticable No infallible rult can be laid 
down as to the range of annual preapitation which will include the drv farming re 
gions and dehmit them from humid regions on the one hand and from and regions 
on the other It is however fairly well recognised that in most parts ot the Lnited 
States and Canada the minimum requirement for drv farming is represented bj about 
12 mches annual preapitation and that 20 mches or more is sufficient when properly 
distributed for crop production, on most soils of the Middle West b> ordinary methods 
of humid agnculture 

For several years past annual mtemational congnsses have been held m the west 
ern states of the United States m the interest of the dry farming movement The 
5th congress held at Spokane I^ash October 3-6 1910 was attended bv i 200 dele 
gates and the 6th held at Colorado Springs Colo October i6~->o iqii and presided 
over bv President J H Worst of North Dakota Agncultural College was even more 
satisfactory The seventh was held at Lethbridge^ Alberta Canada October 21- 
25 rgi2 and was attended bv delegates from 15 nations W R Motherwell minis 
ter of agriculture for Saskatchewan was chosen president for the ensuing vear and 
resolutions were adopted favouring the raising of a fund of $i 000 000 for the purpose 
of maintaining permanent headquarters and maugurating a world wide propaganda 
Oklahoma Citv Okla was selected as the place for holding the 1913 congress An 
important part of the work of the U S department of agriculture and of manv state 
agnculture expenment stations m 1912 related to the subject of dry farming 

The most Astmctive feature of dry farming as compared with other types of farm 
mg is that it recognises the conservation and utilisation of moisture as the aim and 
end of all agncultural practices havmg to do with so 1 preparation and crop produc 
tion Fven the problems involved m the quality of the crop produced and the mam 
tcnance of soil fertility which are of major importance in most systems of agnculture 
a'^sume a minor importance in dry farming It is more important that a \ anety be 
selected that is reasonably eertam to grow and produce a moderate crop of fair quality 
under semi and conditions than to select one that might produce a superior quality 
and quantity of crop if chmatic conditions happened to be favourable but would fail 
to produce any crop under adveree conditions The problems of soil fertility under 
dry farming conditions are relatively simple as compared with those of humid agn 
culture Dry farming soils are usually nch especially m the mineral elements ot 
plant food for the reason that they have been formed under and or semi and conditions 
which instead of leaching out the soluble salts formed from the disintegration of rock 
matenal, have caused an accumulation of these salts near the surface The same ch 
matic conditions which have produced these fertile soils will tend to preserve these 
salts under dry farmmg methods which take from the soil but small quantities of 
mineral plant food for the production of the moderate crops usually produced The 

‘ Dry Farmmg and Rural Homes (founded 1906) the official bulletin of the congress is 
pub^hed raonchly at Lethbndge Alberta 
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detenofatioa m the soil under dry farming is therefore likely to be mainly m the loss 
of the organic matter In most virgin dry farmmg soils the organic matter is low m 
quantity but high in nitrogen content and it may be rapidly destroyed under fault} 
methods of farming particularly where bare fallow is frequentlj practiced and where 
the amount of organic matter i^hich is restored by plowmg under some portion of the 
crops growm is small Here occurs another contrast between dry farmmg and humid 
farming The mam object usually sought in increasing the organic matter m soils 
of the humid regions is to provide nitrogen while under dry farming the main purpose 
IS to impro\e the physical condition of the soil in itb relation to water, with the addi 
tion of nitrogen as a secondar> consideration 

Man} attempts ha\e been made to elaborate some general system of dry farmmg 
that would meet all conditions Such attempts could be made onlv b> those with 
an entirely inadequate conception of the magnitude and complexity of the problems 
m\olved and the diversit} of soil and chmatic conditions to be encountered or by 
those having some ulterior motives in promulgating sueh theories The soils of the 
dry farming regions range from the lightest sands and silts to the heaviest cla>s and 
the annual precipitation from severe drought to humid conditions Even m years 
of normal precipitation the daily distr butiou of the rainfall m relation to the stage of 
development of the crop and the character of the soil may under some combinations 
of the'ie factors result in the production of an abundant crop and in others a total 
failure Practicall} e\ery detail of dry farmmg practice must be predicated upon the 
particular combmation of soil rUmatic and economic conditions with which the farmer 
IS confronted at the time nor can he disregard the conditions that are Jikel> to exist 
at some future time For mstanre some have advocated early deep fall plowm^, as 
an imanable practice Some soils under some climatic conditions are m such condi 
tions at that time of jear as to make deep plowmg and m some instances even shallow 
plowing utlerK impracticable The dry farmer must then look lorward and attempt 
to form an opimon as to what combmation of conthtions is Iikel} to exist during the 
following spnng and to calculate how much spring plownng he can do with his avail 
able teams before seeding time He may come to the conclusion that he must disk 
some of his land without plowmg at all and it is not impossible that he may get his 
be't crop on his disked land A few jears ago the dust mulch was recommended 
by man> as the onlv proper means of conserving moisture Practical farmers how 
ever soon discovered that on some soils the heavy winds would remove the entire 
dust mulch ' and not only rum the bcld from w^ch it was blown but m some in 
stances the adjoining fidds upon which it was deposited Such have been the results 
of many attempl-^ to maintain a dust mulch on the wind swept praaries of the Great 
Plains At Nephi Utah during the summer of 1900 a different result was obtaineu 
on a summer tilled field which was supposed to be m ideal condition being covered 
with a fine dust mulch A heavy beating raiu of 2 $ inches occurred and it quicklj 
reduced the dust mulch to a pasty imperviou-' covering which allowed but 20% of the 
rainfall to be absorbed while on an adjacent stubble field 40 of the rainfall was ab- 
sorbed Similar results bav e been noted in many other instances It has been found 
that both of the above mentioned difficulties can usually be avoided mther by leaving 
the laud uuplowed and protected bj the stubble of the prev lous crop dunng the fall 
ind winter or if plowed by keeping the surface until seeded m an uneven or cloddv 
condition Subsoilmg or verj deep plowmg is now being very strongly recommended 
by some but manv experiments on a great variety of soils and under varvmg climatic 
conditions have shown that frequently as good and sometimes better crops can be 
grown on shallow plowing or even on land that has been disked but not plowed since 
the previous crop was harvested This practice is particularly applicable where small 
gram is to follow a crop of corn Alternate cropping and summer tillage is a favorite 
practice in some dry forming distn^ts espeaally in Ut th and Eastern Oregon and 
W ashmgton and in some of the Canadian provinces but drv farmers are learning 
that a properly planned system of crop rotation m which com or some other inter 
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that lost in faeces unnc and gas. voided and that required for mastication and diges 
Uon of food A short method of computing rations to supply the daily need of dair> 
cows has been outlined'^ 

Production Records — Recent advances m the pnce of feed and labour have rendered 
unprofitable the cow produang a low yield of mihv and butter fat, and ha\e stimulated 
interest in the securing of accurate data as to actual production b> individual cows 
through the Advanced Registry local cooperatu e test associations and pn\ ate records 
The elimination of unprofitable cows and the increased consumption of dairy products 
ha\e stimulated the demand for profitable cows until prices are from 50 to 150 /o higher 
than five years ago 

Advanced Rtgistrv Testing of pure bred dair> cows is the result of a demand for 
accurate impartial knowledge of the year s production of milk and butter fat bv mdi 
vidud cows The agricultural experiment stations of most American states send a 
representative to see the milk from each cow weighed for two days per month and de 
termine its fat content which with the owner s dailv record furnishes the ba<5is of milk 
jield for the month s estimate of butter fat production Compared with the average 
production per cow for the United States of less than 150 pounds of butter fat in one 
year the highest individual records in each of the leading breeds are significant — 
Holstein cow Banostme Belle De Rol 2, 4044 lbs milk 105834 lbs fat Jersey 
cow Jacoba Irene 172530 lbs milk 95205 lbs fat Guernse> cow Spotswood 
Dais> Pearl 186028 lbs milk 05738 lbs fat Ayrshire cow l^etherhall Blow me 
9th iS 1100 lbs milk, 820 g I lbs fat 

Mechanical Milkers — bcarcit> and high pnce of labour has stimulated a demand 
for the mechanical milker The Burrell Lawrence Rennedv and Sharpies mechanical 
milkers seem now to have reached a degree of efficiency where it may bt said that thev 
will milk most cows as well as or better than the av erage man though not as w ell as the best 
hand milker while a few cows cannot be milked thoroughl> by either machine Thev 
require more intelligent attention to operate and dean than the common labourer 
ordinanl> is competent to give, though wnthin the reach of 1 he better grade of farm 
labour they are usually most successful in the hands of the intelligent farm owner 
who operates his own machine instead of depending on employes 

A aiionol Dairy Show — In \menca a National \tinual Exposition of the dair> in 
dustr> has become firmly established in Chicago The show of 1012 brought together 
nearlv i 000 of the finest dairv cattle e\ erj kind of mechanical dev ice from stable fixture 
to pasteuri2er churns and laborator> equipment and attractive displavs of butter 
cheese milk and cream from manj states Commercial demonstration of latest methods 
of bottle washing pasteurization and bottling of milk for retail delivery and making of 
butter occupied much space as did the United States government demonstration of feed 
ing methods with profitable and unprofitable dairy cows and municipal exhibits of 
the influence of bad housing poor milk and preventable diseases on infant mortalitv 
m great cities \ isitors were present from ever> section of the United States Canada 
and England (H E Van Normcn ) 
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Within the last few vears the abandonment of a number of the largest spectacular 
poultry farms m Amenca has had a marked effect upon the general attitude there to 
ward large poultry projects People are not so ready to engage m them or to take 
reports of quick successes on a large scale at their face value The public is learning 
to discriminate as qualified observers acquainted with the history of various enter 
pnses of this kind have alwavs done between the real and the fictitious successes 
There are many Urge poultry farms in the United States and the number ma> greatl> 
increase, but too many of those kept prominently before the public as practical 
poultry farms have used the publicity that could be thus secured to advertise some 
thing that they had to seU not to consumers of poultry produce but to producers 
* Bulletin No 114, Pennsylvania Experiment Station 
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The hnes m which operations on a large scale have been undoubtedly successful 
for long periods are the growing of ducks for the market and sale of exhibition and breed 
ing Jowls Duck growing has been de\ eloped on a \erv large scale on independent 
farms Several of these for many >ears ha\e produced about 50000 ducks a year 
One grower who operates two large farms some miles apart produces from 70000 to 
80 000 ducks a >ear Farms producing from 10 000 to i;, 000 ducks a year are much 
more numerous than those mal mg a larger output The successful farms are all oper 
dted b'v owners who hate built up irom small beginning The plants established 
on a large scale at the start as in\ estments invariably fail 

The larger plants doing a business m exhibition and stock fowls grow onlj a part 
( ometimcs a small part) of the birds that they sell Thu, is a necessary condition 
because selling abilit% and judicious adxertismg develop a demand far greater than 
can be supplied trom the stock grown upon one farm This class of poultry cannot 
be crowded but must hd\e ample range So as the business grows the breeder 
u UdUy puts out as much stock as possible on other farms and oiten also buys stock 
trom smaller breeders Ihe latter practice leads to some abuses, but on the whole 
is to the advantage of all concerned \ ery large plants of this t\pe are not numerous 

By far the greater number of poultry iarms of all t\pes are small requiring the serv 
ites of onh o le 01 two men Ihe plants for growing roasting chickens are on this 
stale or smaller Onlv a few of these have an annual output exceeding ooo or 3 000 
chickens The special egg farms of Petaluma Cahfornia are on about the same scale 
In the roaster growing section of Massachusetts and on the egg farms of Petaluma 
troubles due to carreing large stocks of fowls continuously on small areas o£ land are 
increasing The same condition is apparent on many of the scattered farms This 
and the gradual increase of intere t m poultry among general farmers and those resi 
dents of towns who have room to keep poultry eonstantiv tend to restrict the growth 
of exclusive poultry farms With variations due to differences in customs and eco 
nomie coofhtion m different countries the conditions ol poultry production are much 
the same the world over With the decline of confidence in mammoth poultry projects 
an unusual interest arcse as if m reaction m methods of keeping small floel s, of towls 
in lerv elo e confinement This plan was exploited largely by the sale of books earfi 
ot whuh de inhed a system cleyised by its author wherebv a very small number 
of fowls might be made enormously profitable Such ideas had often before been ex 
plaited in a small way this time sldlful ad\ ertising on a yery large scale enabled 
some ot the promoters to realise very large profits In \merica where the movement 
started it made quite a sensation for several years In England it was at first nd 
iculed as charactcristieally \niencan but before long English promoters were exploit 
mg similar ideas The interest m thee highly intensive methods still continues 
but greatly abated The indications are that the net resu’^ of tht movement will be 
to add many recruits to the »^umber ot poult n keepers who use more rational methods 

Production and Dnti iution —Ihe increased production of poultry and eggs in all 
progressive countries is marl ed Statistics tor the United States attract most atten 
tion because of the magnitude of the totals and the impression is often conveyed that 
progress is more rapid there than tlscwhere \ more correct view is that most pro 
gre sive movement acquire an initial impetus more easily in '\menca than elsewhere 
Comparisons of p oduction in the United States with that of different European coun 
tiies does not lairly represent progre sin Europe Comparing Europe as a whole with 
the United States and Canada there is a remarkable parallelhsm In Europe England 
has been the principal market for the surplus of the Continental countries just as in 
\merica the Isew England and Middle States have furnished a market for the surplus 
of thf WTst and South The general history of the extension of interest in poultry 
,.ulture in recent times on either continent is in nearly all essential particulars very 
like the history of development on the other In the Umte d States as a whole pro 
duction and consumption have been very evenly balanced but within the L mted 
State's too thcie have been backward regions — just as there have been m Europe 
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The tanff on imports restricting movement of poultrj produce from Canada to the 
natural market in the States tor a time prevented the development of poultry culture 
in Canada It was well advanced m Ontario but backward in other parts of the 
Dominion Efforts to build up an export trade with England had the unexpected 
result of stimulating home consumption to such an extent that although production 
greath increased the surplus which could be profitably exported dwindled to exceed 
mgh small proportions 

In England and Scotland the question of future supplies of poultry produce has 
become important because it has long seemed plain that without some concerted 
effort for a general increase of production on farms the falling off m imports would 
not be offset b> increased production at home 'ft ithm the last > ear the figures for 
the census of poultry on the farms of Great Britain tal en in June i<?oS have been 
published These show a total of 36 7 28 000 head of poultry of all kinds divided as 
follows fowls 3^356000 ducks 2 q 6^ 000 geese 71"* 000 turkeys 60 000 btat 
istician, ' writing lu the Illustrated Poultry Record August iqi observes that the 
number of fowls is almost precisely one to the acre of cultivated land in ( reat Britain 
and that an a\ erage of three fowls per acre might be kept without the displacement of 
anv other crop 

In Germany the consumption ot poultry and cg^s is increasing much faster than 
the home production The inci eased demands of Gcntral and Western Europe have 
especially stimulated production in Russia and it seems apparent that that country 
Will soon occupv a position in poultry production in Europe hke that of the agiicultural 
regions of the West m America 

The figures for the number and v alues of poultry in the United States as obtained 
in the census of igio were also issued during iqi2 Those showing egg production 
have not vet appeared According to this census the number of fowls of all kinds has 
increased from 624 038 in iqoo to 205 8S0 iqo in iqro an increase of 18 3 and 
the values have increased from $8 s 80, 818 to $154 663 2 o an increase ot So •’<, 
The increase in population in this period was i^o It would appear that the poultry 
population had not increased as fast as the human population but as the rules ot 
enumeration of poultry m iqoo and iqio were not the same close comparison is not 
po sible The conditions under which the enumerations of poultry have been made 
are not favourable to accuracy and as no account is taken of the poultrv not on farms 
it Is apparent that a great deal of poultry is not enumerated In Buffalo Iv \ a 
canvass made by a local poultry association discovered that there were over 5 000 per 
sons keeping poultry within the bounds of thi city of 423 000 population The ratio 
for all cities and towns would undoubtedly be found higher than this 

With progress general and the total of supplies well maintained the years iqii 
and iqi2 have been poor vears in poultry production both m Europe and America 
The increased numbers of those givmg special attention to poultry account for the 
fact that there has not been a reduction of products over wide areas Climatic con 
ditions are commonly considered the fundamental cause of the poorer winter egg 
yields and bad hatches in the spring Lnseasonable and extremelv changeable weather 
affects egg production unfavourably and impairs the vitality of the breeding stock 
Lessened vaeld was m part made up by higher prices for market products but these 
Seasons were very discouraging to novices In America the year iqr is hkely to be 
memorable as a year of hard times for breeders of exhibition poultrv manufacturers 
of and dealers m poultrvmen s supplies and poultry journals There was some depres 
aion m Europe but it was most severe in America where all lines dependent upon ad 
vertismg have been greatly overdone The close of the year gave many indications 
of improvement but it is the consensus of opinion that healthy conditions will not be 
fully re established until the elimination of weak concerns and the natural increase of 
business bring about a more even balance of supply and demand m these hnes 

Education — 'The most important factor in poultry culture at the present time is 
the educational movement This mcludea not only the work of instruction at colleges 
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and schools and the work of experiment stations but the work of government depart 
mentb of poultry associations of many different tj-pes, and even of asso^-iations of 
other kinds which are m \anous ways engaged in education This movement began 
to take definite form when poultrv courses were introduced into colleges and schools 
and to show continuou's growth soon after the first such course was established m \mer 
ica in i8q8 It did not, however make strong headway until near the end of the 
last decade and even then many believed that it would soon decline Within the last 
few vears the permanence of this movement has become assured Nearly all states 
and provinces m the United btates and Canada now provide instruction in poultry 
culture at tfacir agricultural colleges and there arc poultry departments at many 
serondarv agricultural school and industrial schools Somcpnvatclj endowed umver 
sities are prepanng to establish poultry departments In a number of slates poultry 
culture IS taught m special high schools and in a ft w some nstniction in the subject is 
given in all schools of certain gradt'^ It is generally recogni ed that this is the branch 
of animal husbandry best adapted to school work The wider introduction of practical 
courses halts for want of qualified instructors and suitable text books In other parts 
of the world the moviment is not so marked vet in nearly cverv country where poultry 
production is an important interest beginnings have been made — m somi cases earlier 
than in \mcnca It will not belong before opportunities for instruction m the subject 
in all progressive countries are nearly equal 

The most notable events m the eclucitional field m iqi were the organisation 
at London of the Interna onal Association of Poultry Instructors and Investigators 
and the completion of the administration budding of the Department of Poultry 
Husbandrv of the New A ork State Agncultural College at Cornell University erected 
at a cost of $oo ooo The reports of experimental work with poultry which in recent 
vears have attracted most itttntion are those on the inheritance of egg production 
from the Maine experiment station and those on white diarrhea in chicks from the 
Connecticut experiment station In these experiments popular intere t in the subjects 
allowed a concentration and continuity ot effort which are not often permitted to Station 
workers 

Another example ot the results of concentration of force has been given tn the 
work of the Lnited States depar ment of agriculture for the improvement of com 
mercial iggs This work developed several vears ago from inv estigations of the bu 
reau of chemistry in connection with problems of legislation relating to cold storage 
The department of agriculture has used both the bureau of chemistry and the poultry 
experts of the bureau of animal industry in it It has been found that there is an an 
nual loss e timated at $41^ 000 000 due to improper handhng of eggs especially in hot 
weather Through both the bureaus mentioned a campaign of education to check 
this loss IS earned on by the department 

Currpni DiscuiSinn — The matters of greatest fundamental importance to poultry 
keepers which have been prominently discussc-d m recent vears and especially within 
the past year \ ithout definite results ire — the fox question efficient organisation 
of poultrv interests and international standard® for exhibition poultrv The fox ques 
tion has become more acute in England because of the gentral mcrease of interest in 
poultrv on farms and the special increase due to the recent multiplication of small 
holdings In America it has not had much attention except m Massachusetts In 
England the Poultry ( lub and in America the American Poultry Association are subjects 
of constant controversy because of their alleged failure to adapt themselves to the needs 
of the poultry interests which they are respectively to represent The discussion of 
international standards has been rather a question of Anglo American standards The 
absurdity of having different standards for the same breed m different countr es is on 
all sides admitted but as they exist the possible effects of changes of standards upon 
business have to be considered Wliiie there does not appear to be any prospect of 
immediate action interest m this question is significant as an indication of the tendency 
to standardise poultrv culture throughout the world (J H Robinson ) 
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horticulture 


Horticulxuhe^ 

The most important e\ent during 19*2 m the horticultural world was the great 
international Exhibition held m the grounds of the Chelsea Hospital, London from AIa> 
22nd to May 30th The exhibition embraced every phase and every department of 
modern horticulture TMth the important exception of market gardening whirh howe\er 
was represented in some fine exhibits from Belgium and Holland \s an exhibition of 
the marvellous skill possessed by the British gardener m bringing fruits, flowers and 
vegetables to the highest perfection nothing has ever been seen like it before The 
exhibits were divided into eleven mam groups and four hundred and twenty eight differ 
ent classes A large area under canvas contamed the more tender sto\ e and greenhouse 
plants from all parts of the globe as well as roses carnations, orchids aroids crotons 
dracaenas palms ferns begonias fohage plants hard> herbaeeoub perennials and 
alpmes choice fruits and vegetables etc 

Jiork Garden ng — Although specimens of rock gardening ha\e become a feature at 
exhibitions of late years no one had an> conception of the marvellous ix>pulant> ot this 
kind ot gardemng until the International Exhibition at Chelsea Several acres were 
devoted to rock gardens and hundreds of pounds were spent in their foimation 1 hou 
sands flocked to admire the rockeries and the charming alpineg growing m them and it 
was evident that other classes of plants were tor onee put in the background b> the 
public At last people are beginnmg to recognise that it is possible to beautif> with 
appropn ite \ egetation any piece of land whether Urge or small in area Indeed it is 
possible to make quite a charming rock garden in the back jard of the humble t subur 
ban dwelling providing one has taste and a certain amount of knowledge of the right 
kind of plants 

U <ill Gardening — This is of even more recent development than rock gardening of 
which however it is a varieU It consist^ m bmlding loose walls with slabs or boulders 
of stone filhng up the central space between the outside walls with soil and then filling 
the outer spaces with plants that naturali> flourish m the chinks and crevices of walls 
The tops of the walls are of course also furnished with suitable flowering subjects and 
a quite new garden may be given an ancient appearance b> the judicious erection of a 
wall garden 

\\ ater Gardemng — This may be looked upon as a modern adjunct to the rock garden 
and has become very popular during the past few jears \.t exhibitions b> means of 
water tight tarpaulins and a stream of artfully concealed water from the tap some 
exquisite water gardens have been made and ha\ e attracted much admiration \ great 
trade is now done in the beautiful hardy hybrid water lilies of various shades and m 
other water loving plants that have hitherto been sadlv n^Iected Closely a'^sociated 
with the water garden is the bog garden and manv plants that love swampy or marshy 
soil are now grown on the margins of the water garden 

Moraine Gardening — This a still more modern phase of rock gardening It 
mdicates a style of growing alpine plants amidst rocky debris as seen at the foot of 
glaciers etc on the Alps To make a moraine garden the natural soil is deported and 
its place IS taken by a nuxture of rock sand loam peat chalk lime etc so that plants 
which naturally flourish in one or other of these soils may be accommodated as near 
as possible to their natural surroundings Moraine gardens are made on slopes or 
terraces and the gntty or rocky soil is prevented from being washed down by having 
the bottom of each slope or terrace shored up with larger boulders of rock While 
stagnant water would be fatal there must however be a good supply of moisture the 
idea being to secure a kmd of subterranean trickling as from the melting of ice during 
the summer months 

Japanese Gardening — This name has now become attached to a particular style of 
gardening in which an attempt is made to reproduce the peculiarities of Japanese land 
scape gardemng Thousands of dwarfed specimens of conifers, oaks, maples etc , are 

^ See generally E B xm 741 el seq 
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exported annuaJh from Japan, and ate employed in the formation of Japanese gardens 
in England and else-ft here In landscape gardening eastern and western ideas are quite 
dissimilar Ihe western idea is to do the the landscape with vegetation suitable to its 
aspect altitude soil, undulations etc In the Japanese style Nature is copied in such 
a wav that plants from the mountain tops axe ne\er planted m the plains or valleys and 
vice versa In a small garden therefore even thing is dwarfed to such a degree to 
represent as it were in scale trees shrubs buildings etc reduced to corresponding 
dimensions Hence pigm> trees the mimature bridges of bamboo the stone lanterns 
the kiosks the rivulets rocks and other objects on the landscape are all arranged to 
ac< entuate the govermng idea Beuduous trees axe rarely used the pnnapal exception 
being in favour of the double flowered cherries and the wistaria — both conspicuous 
objects in Japanese gardens Water or bog plants like the Japanese ms (kaeiupfen) 
the w ater lilies the lotus etc are much m evidence in and at the sides of streams and 
lakes w hile clumps of bamboos give a luxuriant and subtropical effect 

Idimte of tne Amencan —Notwithstanding the many admirers of the 

hardy border and the Malmaison carnations these sections are becoming more and more 
eclipsed by the Amincan or perpetual flowering \aneties These are now grown in 
hundreds of thousands and are actuallj pushing out other crops that have long held a 
place in the high esteem of culticators From a purely market point of \iew the 
American carnation has signed the death warrant of the orchid manj hinds of which 
had just begun to be grown rather extensivelv for the floral trade The extraordinary 
popularity of the American carnation is due to the ease with which it may be cultivated 
Its long stems and the beautilul shape of the blossoms its many shades of delicate 
colour Its delicious fragrance its cheapness and to the fact that it blooms profusely 
during what m Fng^and are the worst months of the >ear from October to April ebut 
also dunng the summer months/ and that it may be and is used for such a great y anetj 
of floral decorative purposes \t present it stands without a n\al m these respects 
added to which is the tact that the colours always seem pleasing under an> condition of 
light natural or artificial 

Dt eiopmcnt o] the Dahlia — In addition to the older sections hke the single^ the 
show fancj pompon and cactus varieties the last year or two have seen the nse of 
quite new forms— or what are claimed as new for it is probable that they or something 
hke them mav ha\ e been seen bj the first dahlia raisi rs nearly a centur> ago but were 
discarded because they did not corform to the bard and fast outlines that were regarded 
as ideals m those da>s The cactus dahlia is still perhaps the most popular of all 
sections but c \ en it is undergoing a change from the original ty pes that were so fashion 
able a few years ago Now there is the miniature^ or pompon cactus dahha m 
which the blooms although retaining the perfect cactus shape are much smaller 
about 3 inches acrost, and arc borne on long stifhsh stems m great profusion The 
plants are also much d varfer than the ordinary kinds being only about 3 feet high 
fhej flower profusclj and embrace every shade of colour almost except blue 

Another new section of the dahlia is that known as the collarette The flowers 
resemble those of the ordinary single vaneties in general appearance but they differ 
conspiruousl) in haying a secondary row or collarttte of small forked petals inter 
posed between the large outer ra> florets and the small tubular ones m the centre or 
disc The little petals forming the collarette are usually distinct in colour from the 
others The giant flow ered ’ dahhas with huge double flowers and the paeony 
flowered dahhas ha\ mg \ er} large single blooms are both making headway m popular 
favour as newer and better forma are bemg developed 

Evolution of the Gladiolus — Since the appearance of the first hybnd gladiolus in 
1837 under the name of gandavensis gardeners have worked unceasingly to evolve 
other new strains At first the work was slow and spasmodic and the second hvbnd 
of note the still popular scarlet flowered brenchleyensis did not appear till 1848 The 
Lemoinei hybrids were put mto commerce m 187;, and were followed m 1882 by the 
Childsi section and in 1889 by the Nanceianus group Since that time British, Conti 
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Hental and American raisers have been busily engaged in mixing up the bloods of these 
different groups all of which originated m the first place from South African species 
far inferior to their descendants m size shape, colounng and vigour At first only a 
few well defined colours appeared but now there seems to be no limit to the shades and 
blendings and hundreds of exquisitely tinted varieties are m cultivation. It Was not 
howe^ er until ion that experts came to the deasion that the time was npe to establish 
a special society to encourage the more extended cuIti\ation of the gladiolus and to 
arrange and classify in some systematic manner the varieties alreadj known as well 
as to improve btill further the various strains In America a gladiolus societ> has been 
established some time and growers are taking the keenest interest m this lo\ elv bulbous 
plant in conjunction with British and Continental holders of stock To give some idea 
of the trade or the developing craze fox the. gladiolus it may be mentioned that a Dutch 
grower recently gave £j 666 for two conns fbulbs) of a \anetv with yellow flowers called 
Glorj of Nordwnjk ’ and there is no doubt that we shall soon be in the midst of a great 
glatholus boom At present the best white-flowered \aneties include Albion Europa 
Duchess of "W ellmgton Prof Hauber and ITmmaculee The finest yellow flowered 
forms are Sulphur lung Golden Measure, Goldfinder in addition to which there are 
ma!i> other lovely varieties 

Herbaceous Phloxes — Amongst purely hardy flowers perhaps there is none making 
such progress of late years as the herbaceous phloxes These plants now have thousands 
of admirers against dozens not manv y ears back The ubiquitous hand of the hybridist 
and cross breeder is seen m these davs among all classes of plants and the phlox has 
readily responded to his art There are now some magnihcent varieties in cultn ation 
The colours vary from the purest white as m Frau Anthonv Buchner and Frau von 
Lasberg and the pmk mauve, hehotrope and the violet purple of Le Mahdi to the 
fine scarlet of G A Strohlein and Baron von Dedem These belong to the decussata 
section and flower m the late summer and during the autumn the earlier and dwarfer 
varieties belong to the “ suffruticosa ” secGon Both groups are handsome and when 
grov\ n m rich and deeply dug soil they produce immense trusses of blossom 

Exportations of British grown Apples — ^The excellence of the British apple is at last 
beginning to make itself felt thousands of miles a wav from home For many years the 
British grower has seen the large and increasing importations of apples from the United 
States Bntish Columbia Canada Australia Tasmania etc and was beginning to think 
not unnaturally that his home markets were about to be .-wamped 2s>ow however 
owmg to the increasing prospenty of South Africa and Buenos Aires in South Amenca, 
exportations of Bntish apples are being made to these far oft climes At piLsent the 
mdustn is only m its infancy but it is hoped that the solidity and flavour of the Bnti h 
apple both due no doubt to a much maligned chmate will enable it to travel long dis 
tances and hold its own against all comers 

The season of 1912 completely upset long chenshed views as to the necessity of a hot 
dry summer being essential for the development of high and nch colours in apples 
Notwithstanding the cold and excessive wet the fact remains that apples were if any 
thing better coloured than they were m the hot season of ion while the flavour is 
quite up to the standard. Other plants besides apple trees have been remarkable for 
their more than usually nch colouring and the \ irginian creeper mav be cited as a 
particularly fine example It is possible that the rams of 1912 were much needed after 
1911 to give the soil a thPrough good soaking, to liberate those earth salts that go to 
produce nchness colour 

Potato Gr oiling in Amer^ica — According to the latest official returns, 3 689 000 acres 
of potatoes were grown m the United States m 1912 and the estimated yield is put at 
loS bushels per acre that is, 2 tons 14 cvrt if a bu^el is reckoned at 56 lbs In America 
this is oonsidered a bumper ” crop, and much above the average The total crop 
for the United States in 1912 is estimated at 308 miilions of bushels, that is 9 950 000 
tons The pnee is estimated at 25 cents a bushel or at the rate of just over £2 per ton 
The gross yield is therefore at the rate of about £5 10s od per acre— such a cunously low 
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&gure that the foreigner may winder how it is possible to pay for labour rent manure 
tc , and still y leld a profit to the American grower Against the American figures it may 
be stated that the Bnush potato average works out at 6 tons to the acre and the average 
price at per ton making a gross rei^ecue of £iB per acre against the Amencan £$ los 
od Under proper and intelligent cultural conditions it is possible to obtain from 15 to 
*0 tons of potatoes to the acre Esiden !y there is much to be learnt from modirn 
scientific methods b> practical potato groovers on both sides of thcAtlantiC; but especial- 
1> m the Lnited States 

Stenhsaiion of the Sml — Amongst Urge growers of plants under glass this questioft 
IS, otten discussed and several carrj out experiments in \anous ways to prove the 
advantages or other-nise of sterilising the soil the object chiefly in view being to 
destro> eeiworms and those bactena that are said to be injurious to vegetation To 
secure immunity from these e\ ils the soil is roasted m iron pipes or trays over a furnace 
fire the heat of which is calculated to destroj the organisms referred to as wtll as the 
seeds of u eeds and the grubs of more conspicuous insect pests Some cultiv ators attach 
great importance to the sterilisation of the scil for some of their crops while others look 
upon the process as a fad and not worth the time and trouble and expense of doing it 
It lb possible that when a soil is o\ erdosed with nch organic manures, as it often is 
under glass eclworms and injurious bacteria develop as a result of the soil becximing 
sour Therefore when heated a good deal of the unnecessary organic material is driven 
off b\ combustion and the soil is once more reduced to a clean and healthy condition 
and will grow plants to periection 

Some interesting examples of sod sterilibation were exhibited at the International 
Exhibition at Chelsea from the Rothamsted Experimental Farm Eight specimenb of 
tomato plants, n ere groivn in pots the soil in which had been steriJibed in \ arious 
ways The agents used were petrol phenol pyndene formaldehyde toluole and ca] 
ciUm sulphide m addition to which one pot contained steam heated sod and one un 
heated sod The plants treated with phenol and toluole were very poor mdeed There 
was httlt to choose between those treated with formaldthyde calcium sulphide and 
steam and although the weakest plant of all was m the untreated sod the outsi anding 
fact was that there was not a good tomato plant among them all (John Vv bathers ) 

BEE-KEEPING^ 

Such rapid progress has been made in bee keeping during the last sixty yean, that 
It IS not surpri'sing to find that the ad\ ance has been maintained during 1909-1 In 
Treat Britain the mo'^t effiaent means of advance both in the art and science have re 
suited from the institution of the British Bee keepers’ Association 38 years ago 
Among its objects were the ad\ ocating of more humane and intelligent treatment of the 
honey bee the improvement and advancement of bee culture and the increase of the 
home supply of wholesome honey The purposes thus set forth have been strictly kept 
m view and have been successfully brought out Help and adv ice ha\ e been given in 
the formation of county associations of bee keepers and forty four of these are at the 
present time in affilidtion with the parent association Encouragement has been given 
to increasing the number of persons keeping bees for although it is computed by the 
best authorities that there are over 90,000 bee keepers in the British Isles, the honey 
imports from abroad amounting in /alue to more than 000 per annum show that 
the home production is not equal to the demand The low price of the foreign product 
proves the superior quality obtained from Bntish bees The passing of the Small 
Holdings Act has opened a new field for bee keeping 

The V alue of the industry has now been recognised by the Bntish Government which 
has made a grant to the Bntish Bee keepers Association for the purpose of establishing 
an experimental apiary where courses of lectures, illustrated by practical manipulation 
of hives containing bees are given out of doors dunng the summer months In winter 
the lectures are indoors, and are illustrated with suitable lantern slides In additn^ 

1 See E B m 628 et seq 
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scieatific lectures by specialists are given from time to time The Government also 
make a grant for pioneer work and promoting bee associations, which the British Bee 
keepers Association is able to do by stndmg its certificated experts and lecturers all 
over the countrj Thirty six county councils also make small grants in aid of technical 
instruction in bee keeping ten of them at their own agncultural colleges 

On the practical aide progress has been made m queen rearing and b> the adoption 
of Mendelian methods bees have been improved both as regards hardiness and working 
qualities The principal improvements in apphances have been for making old combs 
render a better qualitj and a larger quantity of wax 

The value of bees m the pollenation of fruit blossoms is now fully recognised and the 
importance of havmg a sufficient number of them for this purpose has been brought 
prominentI> before the pubhc owing to a serious epidemic which has destro> ed not only 
whole colonies of bees, but has also devastated entire districts, causing fruit growers 
anxietv vnth respect to their future crops The United States of America Canada 
New Zealand and many other countries have legislated with respect to the control of 
bee diseases and the British Government realising the necessity for similar action ha\ e 
introduced m Parhament a Bee Diseases Bill which it is hoped will enable them to 
cope with the two diseases which have caused such mortalitv among bees 

Respectmg the disease known as foul brood, recent investigations by Dr White 
ha\ e shown that m one of the two forms of the disease, viz the one know n as foul 
sraellmg in which Bacillus aUti is usually present the cause of the disease is not this 
microbe as has hitherto been supposed but one of several others found associated with 
It, to which Dr White has given the name of Bacillus pluton 

An epidemic disease broke out in the Isle ot Wight in 1906 about which little was 
known up to 1900 Since then it has spread to the mainland and has caused great losses 
of bees m many districts The cause of the maldd> has been under inv estigation b> the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries and a full report has been recenU> issued show mg 
what has been done and the nature of the disease European bacteriologists have also 
been investigating the cause of the great mortalitv among bees m v arious parts ot the 
continent and Dr Zander in Bavaria who made a verj careful studj of bees suffering 
from ‘ mfectious djsentery in June 1907 discovered as the infecting agent a protozoal 
parasite to which he gave the name of \ ostma upis His findings have been confirmed 
by other scientists in German> and Switzerland and in England it has been found bv 
Dr Graham Smith and others associated w ith him that the same parasite is the cause of 
Isle of Wight disease which is now called Microsporidiosis since ^ ostma apis is 
a member of the group named the Microspondia Drs Fantham and Porter had al 
ready observed a protozoan in the digestive tract of some bees obtained from the Isle of 
Wight in 1906 and in subsequent >ears Nosema apis was found m bees from Hamp 
shire Surrey Middlesex Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire B> lecdmg experiments 
they were able to reproduce the fatal disease, both in bees and in wasps 

The life historv of Wosema apis shows that it proceeds from a tmv germ which issues from 
the resistant spore and gives rise to uninucleate daughter forms known as pUnonts because 
of their migrating or wandering habit They increase by division and when they have 
penetrated between the epithelial cells they may remain there in a resting condition for 
some time or penetrate the gut direct from the lumen or from between the epithelial cells 
The parasite is now called a meront and is at first umnudeate It has now entered upon 
the feeding stage rapidly increases m size and multiplies by fission ultimately forming 
spores Tne mam alimentary tract of the bee particularly thechvle stomach and intestine 
are the chief parts affected although I^osema may occasionally be found m other organs 
The di ease is one of the adult bets larvae and voung bees remaining healthy The 
queen also appears to be exempt and is frequently found as the last survivor of a colonv 
Bees suffering from the disease appear heavy and disinclined to move the w mgs are frequently 
dislocated and the abdomens swollen They lose their power of flight large numbers drop 
on the ground and as the bees are unable to nse it is not long before they perish The 
disease is mfectious and is introduced into healthy colonies by infected foragers or infected 
foods Effected bees void excrements whic h contain the spores while on the wing Infected 
water gtosafy contaminated with excrement and honev present m the hives in which bees 
have died are stated to be the mos-t important infected foods 
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The introduction of the parasite into the hi've is not necessarily followed by the appear 
ance of the diseaj^ and some stocks remain healthy while the infected bees are gradually 
eliminated \t present no remedy is known and it is recommended that where a stock 
exhibits a hea\'> continuous mortality it should be destrL)j.ed as it never completely recovers 
and is a continual and serious source of danger 

MI dead bees should be picked up and burnt and the ground disinfected. Hives that 
have contained diseased bees should likewise be disinfected 

Nosemu has also been found in humble bees and wasps but it is not jet conclusive 
that it belongs to the sp^ies '^osena apts New light has been thrown on the bfe his 
torv of humble bees and their parasites bv Mr Sladen who has succeeded m domesticat 
mg and 1 eepmg under observation species of Bombus m artificial domiciles to which 
queens were attracted 

The following are the most important wirks which have appeared during the last three 
\£ irs bearing on the sub3ect Ur E Zander & Der Ban der Btene and Die Krankheiten und 
J nadlini,e atr eruachsen n Bienen T \\ Cowans Wciac Crajt ah about heesiiax -its historv 
production aduUeratw-n and commercial value The Report on ike Isle of Wight disease bv 
Or r raham Smith and others issued b> the Board of Agriculture & bishenes aid F W L 
bidden s Ihe Hun Ue Bee i*s ^ }e history and } to dorrestMte t (Thos \\ m Cowax ) 

THE FUR INDUSTRY 1 

So far as concerns the preparation of fur skins for the market there is nothing new 
of importance since rgio One great change however has occurred in the primary con 
ditions of the fur supph In connection with the great importance and necessity of 
enforcing close <;easons and restrictions to prc\ ent the total extermination of fur bearing 
animals a notable event has taken place a the result of the International Fur bcal Con 
feren^e between the Uni t d States ( reat Britain Japan and Russia which was in session 
at W ashmgton from Mav it to Jul\ 7 ipii 

The conference concluded its labours on the latter date bj the signature of a conven 
tion which was ratihed and went into effect on December 1911 and is to continue 
m tOT^e for a period of fifteen vears from that date and thereafter until terminated by 
twelve months written notice given by one or more of the parties to all of the others 
This convention was for the preservation and protection of the fur seals and sca otter 
which frequent the waters of the North Pacific ocean its essential object being to stop 
pelagic sealing which was an mtcrnational question Pelagic sealing ’ means the 
killing and capturing fur seals at '?ea which had long prevailed in spite of the constant 
and earnest efforts on the pait of the Un ted "states Government to have it discontinued 
The Pnbiloff Island which are tht natural home and breeding places of the fur seals 
were in former years leased bj the United States to companies who had the right to 
engage m taking fur seals on these islands These leases expired by limitation on ^pr ' 
30 igio and it was found advisable to abandon the former sv&tem of leasing the 
Government of the t^nited States taking over entire control of the islands and the seal 
herds It appeared that the seal herds on the islands havf been reduced to such an 
t tent that their early extinction had to be looked for unless measures for their preserva 
tion were adopted A herd numbering 375 ckx) twelve j ears ago was reduced to i ,5 000 
and It was estimated that the breeding of seals had been reduced in the same period of 
time from i^o 000 to 56 000 The rapid depletion of these herds was undoubtedly to 
be ascribed to the practice of pelagic ealmg and bv the conv ention signed by the four 
countries ibov e named pelagic seaung is prohibited for i =; years from December iqii 
T he countries who were until recentlv engiged m this wasteful and indiscriminate 
slaughter of fur seals have been induced after difficult and protracted negotiations to 
agree to abandon pelagic sealing on condition that they shall receive compensating in 
terest m the skins taken by the United States Government on land 

In killing veals at sea all ages and sexes are killed indiscnminatelv and a great waste 
thus takes place as many upon being shot sink and are lost before the hunters can reach 
them m tact it is well known that of all killed fully one half are lost 

The seals leave the islands m the autumn and make a most wonderful migraUcm, it 
» See £ B XI 346 e( seq 
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scientific lectures by speciabsts are given from time to time The Go\ ernment aLo 
make a grant for pioneer work and promoting bee associations which the British Bei, 
keepers ^ssoaation is able to do by sending its certificated experts and lecturers all 
over the country Thirty six county council*? also make small grants m aid of techmcal 
instruction in bee keeping^ ten of them at their own agricultural colleges 

On the practical side progress has been made in queen rearing and bj the adoption 
of Mendelian methods, bees have been improved both as regards hardiness and working 
qualities The principal improvements in appliances have been for making old combs 
render a better quality and a larger quantity of vtax 

The value of bees m the pollenation ol fruit blossoms is noin fully recognised and the 
importance of having a sufficient number of them for this purpose has been brought 
prominentl> before the pubhc oviing to a serious epidemic which has destro>ed not onl> 
whole colonies of bees but has also devastated entire districts causing fruit growers 
anxiet> with respect to their future crops The United States of America Canada 
Ivevv Zealand and manj other countries have legislated with respect to the control of 
bee diseases and the British Government, realising the necessity for similar action, have 
introduced in Parhament a Bee Diseases Bill which it is hoped will enable them to 
cope with the two diseases which have caused such mortalitv among bees 

Respecting the disease known as foul brood, recent investigations by Dr 'W'hite 
have shown that m one of the two forms of the disease viz the one known as foul 
smelling m which Bacillus ahet is usually present the cause of the disease is not this 
microbe as has hitherto been supposed but one of several others found associated with 
It to which Dr \^hite has given the name of BactUus pluion 

An epidemic disease broke out m the Isle of 'Wight m 1906, about which little was 
known up to iqoq Since then it ha* spread to the mainland and has caused great losses 
of bees m man> districts The cause cf the malady has been under investigation bv the 
Board of \gnculture and Fisheries and a full report has been recentl> issued showing 
what has been done and the nature of the disease European bactenologi is have also 
been investigatmg the cause of the great mortality among bees m various parts of the 
continent and Dr Zander in Bavaria whomadeaver> careful stud> of bees suffering 
from mfectious dysentery ' m June igo/ discovered as the mfectmg agent a protozoal 
parasite to which he gav e the name of \ osema apis His findings have been confirmed 
by other scientists m Germany and Switzerland and in England it has been found bv 
Dr Graham Smith and others associated with him that the ‘?ame parable is the cause of 
I le of 'Wight disease which is now called Microsporidiosts since Aostnia < pis is 
a member of the group named the Microspondii Drs Fantham and Porter had al 
ready observed a protozoan m the digestu e tract of some bees obtained from the I le of 
Wight m 1906 and in subsequent years Nosema apis was found in bees from Hamp 
shire Surrey Middiesev Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire Bv feeding cvperimcnts 
they were able to reproduce the fatal disease, both m bees and in wasps 

The life history of No'^ema afns shows that it proceeds from a tinv germ which issues from 
the resistant spore and gives nse to uninucleate daughter forms known as planonts because 
of their migratii^ or wandering habit They increase by division and when they have 
penetrated between the epithelial cells they may remain there m a resting condition for 
some time or penetrate the gut direct from the lumen or from between the epithelial cells 
The parasite is now called a meront and is at first uninucleate It has now entered upon 
the feeding stage rapidly increases m size and multiplies by fission ultimately forming 
spores The mam alimentary tract of the bee particqlariv the chy le stomach and intestine 
are the chief parts affected although h osema may occasionallv be found in other organs 
The disease is one of the adult bees larvae and voung bees remaining healthy The 
queen also appears to be exempt and is frequently found as the last survivor of a colony 
Bees suffering from the disease appear heaw and disinclined to mov e the wings are frequently 
dislocated and the abdomens swollen They lose their power of flight large numbers drop 
on the ^ound and as the bees are unable to nse it is not long before they perish The 
disease is infectious and is introduced into healthv colonies by infected foragers or infected 
foods Affected bees void excrements winch contain the spores while on the wing Inf«:ted 
watsa- grossly contaminated with excrement and honev present m the hives in which bees 
have died are stated to be the most important infected foods 
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The introduction of the parasite into the hi\e is not necessanlv followed by the appear 
ance of the disea&e and some stocks remain health> while the infected bees are gradually 
eliminated At present no remel> is known and it is recommended that where a stock 
exhibits a heav> continuous mortalitt it should be destroyed as it never completely recov era 
and is a continual and serious source of dangler 

\ 1 } dead bee should be picked up and burnt and the ground disinfectecL Hues that 
have contained diseased bees should likewise be disinfected 

Nosema has also been found in humble bees and wasps but it is not yet conclusive 
that it belongs to the species Nosema apis New light has been thrown on the life his 
tor> of humble bees and their parasites by Mr Sladen who has succeeded m domes ti cat 
ing and keeping under observation species of Bombus m axtilicial domiciles to which 
queens were attracted 

The following are the most important works which have appeared during the last three 
\eir bearing on the subject Dr h Zan&^r s Der Bau der Btene and Die Krankhetien urd 
S hadlin t dtr truach^enen Bientn T \\ Cowans Tfax Craft all about beeswax its htsiorv 
prcduction adulteration and commercial value The Report on the Isle of Wight disease by 
Dr C raham Smith and others j ned b> the Board of Agriculture & Fisheries aid h L 
bidden s the Humble Bee its life history and hou to domesticate it (Taos \\ m Cowan ') 

THE FUR INDUSTRY » 

So far as concerns the preparation of fur skins for the market there is nothing new 
of importance since loio One great change how< ver has occurred in the primarv con 
dition of the fur supplj In connection with the great importance and necessity of 
enforcing close seasons and restrictions to prevent the total extermination of tur bearing 
animals a notable event ha taken place as the result of the International Fur heal Con 
ference between the United States Great Britain Japan and Russia which was in sesMon 
at Washington from Mav ii to Jul\ 7 xon 

The conference concluded its 1 ibours on the latter date by the signature ot a conven 
tion v\hieh was ratified and went into ettect on December 15 igii and is to conunue 
in force for a period of fifteen years from that date and thereafter until terminated by 
twelve months written notice given bv one or more of the parties to all of the others 
This convention was for the prest rv ation and protection of the fur seals and sea otter 
which frequent the waters of the North Pacific ocean its essential object being to stop 
pe’agie sealing which was an in tcruatiinal question Pelagic sealing means the 
killing and capturing fur seals at sea which had long prev ailed m spite of the constant 
and earnest efforts on the part of the United States Government to have it discontinued 
The Pnbiloff Islands which are the natural home and breeding place- of the fur seals 
were in former years leased by the Tmted Slates to companies who had the right to 
engage in taking fur seals on the-e islands The e bases expired by Iimitaiicn on ^pnl 
lo iQio and it was found advisable to abandon the former s>stem of leasing the 
f overnment of the United States taking over entire control of the islands and the seal 
herds It appeared that the se il herds on the islands have been reduced to such an 
extent that their earlv extinction had to be looked for unless measures for their preserva 
tion were adopted A herd numbering 000 twelve years ago was reduced to 13 000 
and It was estimated that the breeding of seals had been reduced in the same period of 
tune from ij,o 000 to 36 000 The rapid depletion of these herds was undoubtedly to 
be ascribed to the practice of pelagic eahng and bj the convention signed bj the four 
countries above named pelagic •'Wal ng is prohibited for 15 years from December ion 
The countries who were until recentlv engaged in this wasteful and mdiscnminatt 
slaughter of fur seals have been induced after difficult and protracted negotiations to 
agree to abandon pelagic sealing on condition that thej shall receive Compiensating in 
terest in the skins taken hi the United States Go\ ernment on land 

In killing seals at sea all ages and sexes are killed indist nminately and a great waste 
thus takes place asmanj upon being shot sink and art lost before the hunters can reach 
them in fact it is well known that of all killed fully one half are lost 

The seals leave the islands in the autumn and make a most wondertui migration, it 
> See L B 346 et seq^ 
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goes on for nine months in the year and covers about 2 000 miles The seal gets all its 
food m the open sea at great distances from land It resorts to the land only to bring 
forth and nourish its young to self dependence It is resident for this purpose on certain 
islands in Bering Sea from May to November The mother seal goes 150 to 200 miles 
from the rookenes to find her food leaving her young behind returning to nurse it and 
again going awa\ to feed With the storms of winter all classes of ammals leave the 
islands and make a long migration down through the Pacific ocean to the latitude of 
Southern California the farthest point south reached by the fur seals about the month 
of January w hen the course of their migration turns again northward along the western 
coast of Alaska ending at the Pnbiloff Islands sometime m the month of July 

It has been the custom of the Indians of the north -west coast of America from the 
earliest times to go out in their canoes a day’s joumev to hunt with the spear stragglers 
from the migrating herd on its northward journey It was a precarious business and the 
number of animals taken was unimportant In 1879 however sailing vessels began to 
be Used to take the Indians and their canoes out to the mam body of the herd and to 
enable them to follow its course This new form of sealing was very successful The 
fleet grew 111 numbers and the catch multiplied until it reached the total of 140 000 skins 
in a single season The operation of the fleet gradually extended over the entire migra 
tion route of the seals and included their summer feeding grounds in Bering Sea Until 
ver> recentl> at least the pelagic fleet contained about thirty vessels manned b> about 
twelve hundred men using about three hundred boats The sealers knew m general the 
lo^^ality of the fur seals at different periods of the year the migration route has been 
determined by the logs of the \anous pehgic sealing \essels that have taken fur seals at 
various times of the >ear throughout that great course 

Between 1883 and 1897 a total of 304 713 skms of seals killed at sea were marketed 
and undoubtedly an equal number weie lost The moment the mother seals left the 
islands the sealers were after them and a mother seal in order to get her food with 
which to suckle her young was obliged to run the gauntlet of the vessels 1 he destruc 
tion ot the mother seal meant the starvation of the offspring on shore and uncounted 
thousands of young seads have perished on the islands from that cause The males 
being reduced in numbers by land killing the females predominated in the herd as found 
at sea On land the young males are forced to herd by themseh es through fear of the 
adult males They can be readily distinguished and handled without disturbance to 
the breeding herd \t sea the sexes cannot be distinguished On the spring migration 
the mother seal is heavy with joung and hence less swift in her movements On the 
summer feeding grounds she must feed regularlv and heavily through necessity of 
nounshmg her young and as a result the pelagic catch is made up chiefly of the breeding 
females From 1879 to the present time this hunting of gravid and nursing females has 
gone steadilv on with the consequence that the herd of fur seals belonging to the United 
btates has been reduced enormouslv 

This decline of the seal herd was established for the United States Government in 
1898 by a commission of scientific experts It was pointed out that only by the estab 
hshment of an international game law for the high seas which should protect the female 
fur seal — in other words the abolition of pelagic sealing — could the herd be preserved 
and restored The property involved is a very important one With regard to the 
practice of killmg bachelor seals for the natives food it was decided that this should not 
be abandoned unless a cogent reason presents itself No harm to the herd can result 
from the killing of surplus males No benefit to the herd could accrue from the matur 
mg of males unnecessary for purposes of reproduction which when of adult age would 
have no female consorts but which by incessant and furious fighting would destroj or 
cnpple the breeding bulls and themselves as well 

Since signing this convention, the United States Government has passed a new 
measure with regard to kilhng fur seals on the islands and has deoded on a close season 
for five years from iqja The section of the bill giving effect to the convention has 
therefore been amended to read as follows 
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That from and after the approval of this act all killing of fur seals on the Pnbiloff 
Islands pr anywhere within the lunsdiction of the t nited States in Alaska shall be suspended 
fdr a period of five vears and shall be and is herebv declared to be unlawful and all punish 
mentb and penalties heretofore enacted for the illegal killing of fur seals shall be applicable and 
inflicted upon offenders under this section provirled that this prohibition shall not apply 
to the annual killing on the Pnbilott Islands of such male seals as are needed to supply food 
clothing and boat ^ns for the nati\ es on the islands as is prov ided for in article 1 1 of the 
said conxention The skin of all beal 0 used for food shall be preserved and annual!} sold 
bv the Government and proceeds of such annual sales shall be covered into the treasurj of 
the United States 

With regard to fur seals killed on the islands so called * Alaska fur seals ' it is m 
teresting to note that from 18/O when the \laska Commercial Company took charge of 
the island'- under a lease for 20 years 100 000 skins were taken annually 

\\ ith regard to the future of the so called South Sea seals taken in the Southern 
Pacific and Indian oceans it was reported in igi2 that the fleet which had been sailing 
from Halifax regularly for 7 years would abandon the enterprise in the coming season 
and that no ships would proceed to these regions probably for sey era! y ears 

Sii er Fox — During the last few years considerable progiess ha been made m the rearing 
of these ammals in captivity m the United Stites and Canada The tur has been fuund to 
compare favourably with those trapped and the skinb are bringing very good prices 

Russian Sable — In order to pre erve the Siberian sable from entire extermination the 
Ru Sian Government passed a law in 1912 prohibiting sable hunting and trapping from 
February 14 1913 to October 2b 1916 privision being also made for making it ilk gal 
between February i and October 15 m subsequent >ear!> It is doubtful however whether 
this action will be sufficiently effective to attain its object as there are. great possibilities m a 
vast country like Russia tor smuggling the fur and exporting under an assumed name 

Chinchilla — The e animals are beiommg so carce that the Governmeni of B hvia has 
prohibited the exportatim and killing of chine hilla In Chile killing is alsi forbidden tor a 
period of two years but in spite of these restrictions the kilhn^ till goes on and the catch 1 
smuggled out jf ihe country fhe colUction of bastard chinchillas has been as high as 
360000 per year the real chinchillas a high as 10 000 and chinthiDonas 000 In 1905 
a total 220 000 skins were exported from Bolivia alone in 1906 I-3 000 in 1907 58 000 
and m 1908 38 000 In 1911 the collection was as follows — Ba tard chinchilla 30 000 Real 
chinchilla i 200 Chinrhill mas 2 400 

Australian Opossum — The number of these animals has also been considerably redii ed of 
late and m consequent e the Government of New South Wale Queensland and Western 
Australia have pa sed a law frr a temponry do e season the duration af which h jwever 1 
uncertain (S Poiitzer) 

THE COTTON INDUSTRY AND TRADE’ 

The Colton Industr\ — It was declared some year ago that the world s cotton spin 
rung spindles were m excess of the worl I s requirements But in conseque ice of the 
fall in real cost of production w hich is constantly taking place as a result of progress 
combined with the development of backward places the demand tor cotton goods stcadi 
ly expands for they are the cheapest of textiles and therefore the first to feel the effects 
of advancing civihsaLion Hence considerable additions have been made to the world s 
facilities tor spinning of latt years as the following figures show 

■spinning Spindles in Millions Spinning Spindles m Millions 



:qo8 

rqri 


1908 

1911 

Great Britain 

52 b 

54 5 

Portugal 

4 o 

48 

Germany 

9 9 

’0 5 

Holland 

40 

43 

r ranee 

b 7 

7 0 

Sweden 

^9 

53 

Russia 

7 9 

8 

Norway 

07 

07 

India 

5 0 

6 3 

Denmark 

08 

08 

Austria 

4 0 

4 

United States 

27 8 

2b 9 

Italy 

4 ^ 

4 

Canada 

80 

86 

Spam 

Japan 

I 9 

1 b 

1 9 

2 I 

Other Countries 

I 0 

2 8 

Switzerland 

Belgium 

I 5 

I 2 

I 5 
* <3 

Total 

1...8 9 

137 3 


These figures are rough estimatei, only but thev are put forward with the authority ot 
the International Committee of Master Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers \ssocia 
tion and are founded to some extent on collected statistics 
» See E B VII 256 ef seg 
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It IS notable that while spinning spmdles would seem to have advanced in the world 
by more than 6 per cent between 1908 and rgi i, those in the United Kingdom only ad 
\anced a tnde over 3 per cent This result «as hone\er to be expected In the 
course of the industnali&ing of the world textile industries less developed than the 
famous Lancashire industrj ha\e been rapidly improving and increasingly satisf v^ing 
home demands m the countries where thej are placed while spinning mills ha-ve been 
appearing in other countries where until recent times spinning was unknown There is 
no reason, to apprehend that the hand of the Lancashire operatu e is losing its cunmng 
or that slackness of management is prev enting costs in EnglifJi nulls from being as low 
as they might and it is bc> ond question that Lancashire still continues to enjo> diiteren- 
tial ad\antdg€s for the prosecution of the cotton mdustrv A. cheap substitute for her 
climate is jet to seek and nowhere else is an approach to be found to the s\stematic 
arrangement of her industry around marketing centres m consequence of which a high 
degree of busmess spe< lalism is rendered possible and the locking up in raw material 
of a great deal of capital is avoided How great Lancashire s gain is w ith respect to 
the latter point is indicated b> the mill stocks of cotton The average mill stocks in 
bales per i 000 spmdles held on the 31st of August in the fi\e years 100/-11 amounted 
to Great Britain 6 6 Germany 35 France 4 Russia 65 India 03 Japan 192 United 
States 6 Russian bales are mosth of about 300 lbs American of 500 lbs 

It is rem irkable that the cotton industry m the land from which most cotton comes 
must hold mill stocks four times as great as those held in the British industrj which is 
divided from its supplies by the might j Atlantic One leading reason is that the 
American industry does not approach the I ancashire mdustrv in completenes as an 
organic whole and that the former is not pecubarlv well placed with respect to means 
ot transport ition The chief port of Lancashire Liverpool and one might add the 
secondary port of Manchester ^ lie so close to the spinning districts and are so well 
connected with them by rail that supplies of cotton can be obtained on the shortest 
notice as they cannot elsewhere and Lancashire s cotton market is so highlj organised 
with Its expert dealers and brokers and its sv stem of futures that spinners can easiiv 
make arrangements for cotton to flow into their milL as they require it Reservoirs of 
cotton so to speak need not be maintained m Lanca hire mills W t may see in Lanca 
shire as nowhere else m the world as jet cotton supplies travelling to the various mills 
according to almost immediate requirements much as the blood in the body flows to the 
parts where it is needed when it is needed and m the proportion in which 11 is needed 

It must be remembered moreover when the number of spinning spmdles m the 
bnited Kingdom is compared with the numbers elsewhere that a vear s working of an 
English spindle represents on an average a greater value than a jear s working of anv 
foreign «;pindie because English spinning as a whole is becoming finer and the value 
of the fine work is greater than of the coarse work Thus in the five vears 190^-11 
the average consumption of cotton per spindle m different countries was 


Cr Bnt 

Germany j 

Frame j 

Russia 1 

Indu 

j Japan ^ 

1 S A 

71 

173 1 

137 1 

250 1 

371 

1 hb5 




England has been steadily dnven mto undertaking more fine spinning (tor which she 
eii}oys special advantages) by foreign competition It goes without saj mg that early 
attempts at spinning are made on the coarser and easier work 

It IS impossible to put forward figures showing recent increases m looms, but thev 
certainlv still continue to increase enormously In Lancashirt and contiguous districts 
cotton looms were augmented by nearly 40 per cent between 1884 and 1911 despite the 
extension of manufacturing m other countries and it will be realised that countries 
which embark on the production of cotton textiles mvariably begin with manufacturing 

1 The total imports of cotton into the United Kingdom amounted to (1^07) 2387 million 
lbs (1909) 2189 million lbs and (1911) 2207 million lbs The amount shipped direct to 
Manchester via the Ship Canal was (1907) 300 million lbs ^1909) 340 million lbs and (191IJ 
350 million lbs Nearly half the cotton consigned direct to Manchester came from Egj pt 
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(as wea\ing is technicallv termed) and then pass on to spinning It is notable as re 
gards manufacturing that there are still no signs of an extensi\ e adoption of the auto 
matic loom in Lancashire though its success in America appears to be assured It is 
hardl> conceivable that the mam explanation is any lack of enterpnse on the part of 
Lancashire manufacturers The mam explanation is far more Iikel> to be (as is com 
monl> alleged m Lancashire) that the autornatic loom is not — at any rate under the 
conditions, now prevailing — suited to the character of the bulk of the Bntish output 
The re&ults of the British census, of 1911 with re&pect to occupations are not \et a\ai]able 
but 111 < on idering the changes in numbers employ ed m the cotton indu&trv m the United 
Kingdom wc ha\c factory inspectors returns to fall back upon The e show as follows — 


CoHon Operati es tn the Lnited \tngdom in Thousinds 



Half timers 

Under 18 

Over 18 

Males 

Females 

Total 

r‘'9t) 

-9 b 

121 

382 

J04 

C-9 

533 

iqoi 

21 0 

IIS 

3^7 

194 


523 

1904 

17 7 

109 

39fa 

196 

3-7 

S23 

1907 

19 I 

131 

426 

218 

^59 

■577 


The ad van e since 1904 is substantial and bears out the view that recent years have 
witnessed an accelerated growth of the British cotton industry The inspectors returns for 
1007 are corroborated b\ the returns made for the census of production which reveal a total 
of 5O0 soo wage earners occupied on an average on the last Wednesdays of January \pnl 
July and October Of the e 560 SJO wa^e earners about 14000 were at work in Scotland 
The return of the census of production how that the number of salaried persons engaged 
in the cotton industry in the United Kingdom was 12 400 

Amcng the operatives the proportion of raaUs, to females has remained about the same 
males being in each period between 37 and jS percent of the trital Under 18 the propvrtim 
of male is les which is of course to be explained by the tact that many women give up 
facto y w ark when they marrv The augmentation of numbers between 1904 and 1907 ts 
naturally mo t marked among those under 18 This does not neces aniv mean that the 
young are sub tantiaHy displaeinf, adult for as a rule when an industry suddenly requires 
morclibnir the bulk of the new recruit are of the plastn age Those already intheindu try 
gel promoted younger than they would have teen otherwise and fresh labour new to the 
iniiu try tends to take the place vacated at the bottom 

Tht Colton Trodt — In 1908 the cotton trade of the world was thrown into a state of 
collapse tor bv that time the trade boom of the prey lous y ears had w orked itself out and 
reiction had set m particularly in the United States where a severe financial crisis 
occurred m the autumn of 1 90/ From this collapse however the cotton trade had by 
191 recoy ered entirely with the result as regard the I mted Kingdom that the high 
figure of exports of cotton goods in 1907 was actually surpassed in igii (and again m 
1 91 ) The fact must be allowed for that all over the w orld the general lev el of prices has 
been rising so that values tor iqii must be somewhat reduced to bring them into relation 
with tho e for 1007 but they still show an appreciable excess The following hgures 
represent approximately the recent foreign cotton trade of the four leading countries 


Tore n Trade in Cotton Good'; in Aid t n Pounds bferhn^ 



United Kingdom 

Umtid States ^ 

j ( ermany ' 

r ranee 


Imp<u-ts 

Exports 
of home 

Imports 1 

Exports 
ot home 

1 Special 

Special 

Special ^ 

Special 


less re 

manufac 

less re 
exports 

manufac 

imports 

exports 

import 

exports 


exp rts 

tiire 

turc 




1904-6 
(avenge 1 

6 2 

91 

10 6 

7 9‘ 

5 8 

19 8 

2 7 

10 8 

1907 

6 8 

1 10 

14 5 

^ 7 

10 7 

23 9 

3 7 

14 8 

1908 

7 7 

98 

13 3 1 

4 6 

7 4 

19 7 

1 3 0 

II 6 

1909 

7 3 

93 

I> 3 ; 

6 0 

8 - 

18 9 

2 9 

13 7 

1910 

6 8 ! 

106 

13 0 1 

6 0 1 

9 I 

21 7 

0 5 

' 13 7 

19 1 1 

9 0 

120 

13 I ' 

“ 4 1 

8 6 ■ 

-3 4 

a 4 

14 0 


^ The pinnacle was reached in 1906 in America with exports over £iO 000 000 


In connection with the varying trade of the world it is worthy of mention that it is 
u^ual m the British cotton mdustry for short time to be agreed upon when margins be 
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tweeo the prices of the product and the cost of material droop and shoTv no sign of im 
mediate recoverj the operatives as a rule, readily falling in w ith the arrangement The 
same policv is practised in countries other than England hut an attempt made in the 
late depression to secure concerted action throughout the world failed The method of 
short tune when judiciousl> applied is generally favourable to the interests of operatives 
as well as emplojers as it causes under emplo>ment to be spread over the i2idustr> 
instead of unemployment being concentrated on a section of the w orking class 

Since the is'^ue in 1909 of the report relating to the cotton indu'stri of the British census 
of production (taken m 1907) it has became possible to arrive at something more than 
intelligent guesses with regard to Great Bntains annual consumption of its own products 
Taking thf estimates put forward bv the director of the census of productions based on these 
returns instead of the returns themselves so as to avoid such sources of error as duplication 
and placing ide b> side with them export returns for the same >ear we have — \ am spun 
1826 million lbs (£98000000 including about £i 700000 for dvemg) \ arn exported 241 
million lbs (£15 250 000) So the proportion exported is about 13 per Cent m quantit> and 
16 per cent in value But the value of >d.m exerted includes the profits of the exporter 
Consequently its value when it left the spinner would have been about £14 600 000 if the e 
profits amounted on an avera^^e to 5 per cent This is 14 5 per cent of the \ alue of the total 
output as compared with an export mquantitv just over 13 per cent The di crepanev seems 
only natural m view of the known fact that the >arns exported contain a large proportion of 
the fine counts in which La:ncashirc far excels its competitors 

Coming to piece goods we find an output of 7091 million vards (value £9*1000000 
including £12000000 for bleaching d>emg and finishing) and an export of 6^98 million 
jards ( £&i 000 000) The exports were nearly 89 per c( nt in quantity and about 85 per cent 
in value But the export values include merchants expenses and profits and if we allow 
about 5 pH r cent for these we get a percentage of export m v alue of about Si The probable 
explanation of the discrepancy between the quantity and value percentages of export is that 
the average value of the goods retained for home cmsumption is much higher than that of 
the exports A large proportion of the exports are unbh ached and unpnnted and the average 
quahtv of expiorted prints is pretty certain to be below that of prints for home use Admit 
tedly there are sources of error connected with the census of production and with the col 
lection of expKirt figures but thev are not likely to have vitiated the results senously 

Cotton Supplies — The question of cotton supplies continues to agitate the English 
spuming world It is still felt that dependence on the ■\mencan suppl> is too great and 
it lb feared that the output of long staple cotton in America is much nearer its limit than 
the output of other kinds Peculiar apprehension has been excited as regards the condi 
tions of cotton growing m Egypt It is maintained that the yield of the plants is ialling 
in quantity and quality The yield of kantars ( i kantar = 9S lbs ) per f eddan { r 
leddan= I i loth acres) was on an average 5 9 m the period iSoO-iooi 4 55 in 1001-06 
and 4 24 in 1906-ri according to statistics published by the Egvptian survey depart 
went It IS contended that the cause of the fall includes some or all of the following 
(i) careless seed selection (2) over cropping as a result of the reduction of customary 
rotation from three years to two and also of the squeezing of the plants together (3) 
insect pests and (4) the water logging of the soil Some authorities are particularly 
insistent as to the gray it v of the fourth case Information ,was laid before a cotton 
commission in 1909-10 which reported m due course made twenty six recommendations 
and nominated a committee with a view to the carrying out of its recommendations 
The committee had not met up to the time of the visit of Mr \rno Schmidt (the secre 
tary of the International Cotton Federation) to Egypt m 1911 but he states that he 
was informed by Lord Kitchener of an intention to institute a permanent cotton commit 
tec to take up the whole matter Since then a committee to my estigate the ray ages of 
the cotton worm has been appointed The question of the Egyptian supply is a serious 
one for England at the present time for it has been estimated that of some twenty one 
million spindles which are dealmg exclusively with Egyptian cotton fifteen millions are 
in England — there are supposed to be no more than one million and a half m Germany 
about one million and a half in France and m no other country as many as a million 
But the matter will become an increasingly important one to countries other than Eng 
land as they push their way further into fine spinning 

The Bnti^ Cotton Growing Association which is speaallv concerned with the 
question of increasing cotton supplies has now almost raised the capital of £500 ooo 
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which It first set out to obtain In addition several subsidiary companies m %vhich the 
\ssociation is interested ha\e been formed some with the Association s assistance 
Such are the British Cotton Ginning Co Ltd (capital £100 000) British East Africa 
Corporation Ltd (capital! 00,000) Sudan Plantations Syndicate Ltd (capital! 50 
000) East African Cotton Co (i9ii)Ltd (capital ! 3 5 000) Rhodesia Cotton Co Ltd 
(capital / 30,000) and Ernest Thorne Ltd Barbadoes (capital £10 000) The table 
appended shows the amount of cotton which has come f orw ard from new fields in the 
British Empire to w hirh the Association has gi\ en its attention 


Cotton Groojn in him Fu,ldi in the British Empire Balts of 400 Ihs 



1906 

190*- 

1909 

J911 

Sierra Leone 


lOO 



Gold Coast 

200 

250 

'•00 

100 

Lagos 

6 000 

9 500 

100 

5 800 

Southern iNigeria 

150 

250 

300 

300 

Northern Nigeria 

I 000 

I 500 

400 

f 00 

Tatal Most Africa 

7 ^00 

II 600 

13 000 

6 800 

Uganda 

500 

2 000 

5 100 

^0 000 

British East Africa 

200 

>00 

300 

500 

Nvdsaland 

2 _oo 

2 400 

2 400 

5 000 

Rhodesia 

100 

200 

400 

^00 

Total hast Africa 

3000 

4 *’00 

8 200 

25 800 

Vt est Indies 

^5oo 

0 500 

6 400 

6 500 

Sind 

I 000 

I Soo 

2 000 

500 

Sundries 

^00 

300 

500 

700 

Sudan 




2J 000 

Total 

17 200 

24 900 

30 100 

bl 300 


The present total is oiih a minute fracti in of the world s crop but it is approaching one 
and a half per rent of the imports into the Lnited Kingdom and though the amount of 
cotton raised fiom the new field is relati\elv small it is absolutely large and is increasing by 
substantial percentage High evfiet tations have been formed f the pos ibilities of the 
budan The total amount of cotton whiLh passed through the hands of the As ociaCion 
( ipart from that sold through other channels) m iqo8 and the three ucceeding years wa 
respectively m bales ind in value — (1908) 17700 {£2 4900} (1909) ^0000 (£2^5100) 
(1910) 21 400 (£296 200I (1911) 27 700 U «>73 IS J Chapman ) 

UNEN AND LINEN MANUFACTURE 1 

As indicated by the British Board of I rade returns the linen trade is m a compara 
lively healthy state and there has been a large increase in the number of acres in Ire 
land devoted to flax grow mg This increase is due mainly to the gradual increase with 
in the last few years and the rapid rise in iqio in the price of the better qualities of 
flax A glance at the average prices of flax in pounds per ton as supplied by the Flax 
Supply Association indicates that the cultivation of flax may prove remunerative 


A ear 

Belgian 

Irish 

Dutch 

Russian 

1902 

!64 

! 5 o 

i49 

!37 

1905 

*>7 

5 b 

5 - 

35 

1908 

69 

48 

5 ^ 

qo 

1909 

68 

61 


32 

IQIO 

73 

80 

bO 

0*3 

1911 

^7 

64 

63 

44 


A rapid rise in the price of flax may be a healthy sign from an agricultural point of 
view but It often checks not only the production of yarn but also that of cloth It 
is all the more satisfactory to hnd that the trade has assumed such large dimensions 
The follow mg table indicates the approximate number of acres under flax cultivation 
m the principal flax growing centres 
^ See E B xsn 7^4 ei x 484 et seq 
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Couiitrv 

iqo6 

I 1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Russia including Cau 
casia and Poland 
Austria Hungary 
France 

Belgium 

Ireland 

Holland 

4 294 000 
2*7 000 
68 000 
52 000 
55000 
38 000 

4 368 000 
203 000 
63 000 
56 000 
60 000 
42 000 

4 190 000 
169 000 
71 000 

3! 000 

47 000 
36 000 

4 090 000 
15- 000 
51 000 
39 000 
38 000 

2 o 000 

4 739 000 
135 000 
54000 

46 000 
29 000 

67 000 
39 000 


ithin the last decade there has been a considerable de\ elopment m the manuf icture 
of linen cloths intended to be embellished by some form ot hemstitch or embroider\ 
\lthough this t> pe of cloth does not as a rule require a large weight of flax it neverthe 
Je<;s creates a demand for the finer quaJitiev and moreoi cr provides worh for a consider 
able number ot operatives in the fine spinning departments and m those departments 
where hemstitching and embroiderv are performed I hi branch of the trade is now a 
verj extensue one the work being done mosil> b> mechanical means Handkerchieis 
table co\ers bed spreads and small fantj cloths of all descriptions are adorned more or 
less b\ this method A considerable amount of labour mav be expended in comparativ e 
ly short lengths of material and hence a mere statement of the number of yards of cloth 
manufactured ma> not be a proper criterion of the extent of the trade Nevertheless 
along with other developments in the finer end of the trade the British exports of linen 
goods show a satisfactorv record 


Bntish Exporti of Lin n G nis 


Desenpt on 

qo6 

8 

goj 

1 t 

I I 

Weight of imea yam m 







p unds 

Lenf,th in yards of lin n i 

14978 00 

1O44 000 

1 0 > 

J 3 5 000 

8 48 > 0 

8 003 000 

p goods pi 11 

blea bed or nnblea bed 

I i 334 00 

6 564 600 

1 3 9. 7 00 

I } 0 00 

I ) 000 

1 f 0 00 

Length in yards of i oen 






piece goods checke 1 
dy d or printed also 
d mask nd dtai er 

Len th in yards ol sal 

133 

I 1^4 0 i 

i 

4 9^ 

^ 14 1 

1 

1 6 f 40 

it f Soo 

cloth 

Total length in yards of 

4 2SI 400 

4 3 0000 

3 gig Oo 

3 s 90 

1 380 6oq 1 

3 f 8 j 0 

all kinds of 1 nen cl th 
W ghtm pound flnen 

1909s 00 

1 8j 990 100 

SI n 0 

J 4 

( OOO 

y 014 800 

thread f r sew ag 

4 181 too 

1 8 700 



) 

IS 400 


The impro\ements in methods of manufacture whith are mentioned with reference to 
Jute are applicable to flax machmer> and to all other where similar condition obt tin in 
regard to the roving spinning and twisting of long vegetable fibres 

Numerous attempts have been made from time to time to introduce quicker and if 
possible more satisfactory methods of bleaching flax and a new method which claims to be 
a simple and inexpensive chemical process of preparing flax straw for spinning is the inven 
tun of Or R, R Roberts of Washington It is stated that in this new procc<;s five 
hours arc quite sufficient for the purpose and that since the material is under complete 
cantrol during the operation there is no danger of the fibre suffering from ineffective treat 
ment The fibre bleached b> this process has we understand been spun into >arn and 
woven into cloth for Use as table cloths napkins towels and similar article and comparts 
well with Ru Sian flax (T Woodhouse ) 


JUTE AND JUTE MANUFACTURE^ 

The state of the jute trade during igio and 191 1 was not \ ery satisfactory During 
1912 however a great improvement took place and towards the end of the vear mills 
and factones were everywhere as busy as possible The following table indicates the 
respective Dundee prices per ton of jute per spyndle ^ of weft> and per yard of cloth which 
were ruling m the middle of October m the years 190 / -12 

* See E B XV 603 

^ A spyndle is a length of yarn equal to 14 400 yards not to be confused with spin 
die the rod used in spmmng 
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Class 

1907 

1 1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 


£ 

s 1 


s 

£ 

s 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s 

£ 

S 

First Marks 

19 

0 

17 

15 

14 

la 

18 

5 

21 

10 

26 

0 

Red S C C 

15 

5 

in 

10 

14 

0 

16 

10 

I 

0 

23 

15 

Blacks C C 

14 

0 

12 

0 

13 

5 

15 

10 

I 18 

0 

19 

0 

R F BIjck D Cruup 

30 

0 

2b 

0 

21 

0 

23 

10 

1 30 

0 

32 

0 

R F D Group 

15 

0 

U 

10 

13 

15 

16 

0 

19 

lO 

21 

0 

Heart T 4 

26 

10 


10 

19 

10 

23 

0 

27 

10 

31 

10 

Heart T 5 

21 

10 

20 

10 

16 

5 

-0 

10 

25 

10 

29 

lO 

Daibce 2 

J9 

15 

17 

»5 

1 

0 

17 

0 

21 

0 j 

-4 

0 

Mixed Cuttings 

7 

0 

4 

0 

1 ^ 

10 

ii 

10 

14 

0 

13 

10 

8 lbs per pv ndle weft in cop 

isg 


Is bid 

Is 6d 

Is 8 

4d 

1 2S od 1 

2s 6d 

II I orter 40 mrhes 10 ounce 
He&bian | 

2S 7 

id 1 

2s 

id 

2s or] 

2s id 

2s 4d 

3s 2d 


The fluctuation in the price of the raw material is often influenced by the size of the 
crop but in spite of a forecast of practically a 10 000 000 bales crop the prices for iqi2 
were ten high New uses are contmuallt being found for the jute hbre so that the 
whole of the Urge crop is not available for what were onginallj the few tjpical t\pes of 
simple 'varns and fabrics The crop in iqo6 was a rerord one but the figures compiled 
b> Messrs Vt F Souter &. Co show that this has been exceeded since 



190b [ 1907 

1908 

1909 1 1910 

IQII 

1912 

'\cres 

3 336 400 ^974 ^00 

656 700 

2 S76 600 J 2 84^ 600 

3 lob 400 

j 353 800 

Est crop m ' 
bale 1 

1 1 

t> 7^6 —0 |g 667000] 

6 j6o 800 , 

7 _g 580 ' 8 0^2 ouo 

OJ>9 TOO 

|g 62T 800 


\ good idea of the expansion of the jute trade in \arious countries can be gathered 
from the estimated consumptions m igo6 and igi- 


Countrv 

Bales per annum 

1 

Countrv 

j Balts per annum 

1900-07 

191--IV 

} 1906-07 

1912-IJ 

Siotland 

I -SO 000 

I 300 000 

Norway and Sweden 

' 6 300 

60 000 

England 

*,0 000 

^0 000 

Russia 

180 000 

2j0 000 

Ireland 

25 000 

2S 000 

j Holland 

25 000 

30 000 

France 

475 000 

6'>o 000 

1 Spam ; 

90 000 

ISO 000 

Belgium 

120 000 

I50 000 

Italy 

160 000 

250 000 

Germanv 

' 7^0 000 

800 000 

\meaca 

600000 

boo 000 

Austria and P ht mia 

'>6 uoo 

0 000 

India 

4 400 ooo 

4 qoo 000 


The figures shows clearl\ that over half the total jute is used m Inma Mthough 
the expansion in India was cheeked somewhat a few vears ago the new factory act has 
probabl) been the cause of many extensions which have been and are still being made 
in that countrv In 1906 there were 6 / 99 looms and $ o gSo pindles for jute where 
as at present there are over 32 700 looms and 650 000 spindles 

W ithm the last few v ears there ha been a development m the spinning of finer jute 
>arns m the Dundee distnct and it is hoped that this development will lead to a lorre 
ponding movement m the manufacture of cloths from these varns The> are used 
already tor cloths intended for ladies hats and might well be adopted for other articles 
of clothing 

\ new textile thread or at least a combination of paper and fibre termed textilose 
has recently been introduced for uses similar to those m vogue for jute > arns So far 
as cloth IS concerned it appears to be used onlv for coarse sacking 

In the methods of spinning and weaving jute improvements are constantly being 
introduced with the object of consuming less power of improving the quality of the work 
and of facilitating the operations generall> so as to increase production 
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A circular loom on an entireH new prmciple has been invented bj Mr C W halley of 
Clith^oe but has not yet been tried so far as we know for the manufacture of jute fabrics 
Ball bearings have been used for a small number ot spinning spindles but the expense of a 
really satisfactorv arrangement of this kind apMars to stand in the way of a general adoption 
A great improvement and one which resultsin the saving offrom jO per cent to 40 percent horse 
power has re ufted from the introduction of the Boyd and Phillip patent automatic tension 
cylinder or the fixed tension cylinder to spinning frames The former maintains an equal 
tension on the driving bands under all varying atmospheric conditions and at the same time 
leads the driving side of the band off the spindle whorl almost perpendicularly to the axis 
( f the spindle the fixed cylinder performs the same function of directing the bands at right 
angles to the spindle and it is this desirable condition which account for the great saving in 
power \ spindle drive is now being introduced which dispenses with the use of a guide 
cv Under It consists of a solid drawn tube ot small diameter suitably supported in ball 
bearings and rotating at about 1000 revolutions per minute The bands pass direct from 
the tube to the spindle whorls Since the driving tube is mounted on radial arms and 
balanced bv hanging weights it also acts as a tension cv finder and thereby maintains an 
equal and uniform tension on the band 

For a considerable number of year endeavours have been made to simplify the method of 
imparting the necessary drag to the spmmng bobbin as it is being filled The latest invention 
and one which appears to justify all that is claimed for it is that by Mr J M Mallock 
termed the Turbo Drag It consists of an annular disc of thin sted in the inside ol 
which are flexible vanes Its underside is provided with a renewable leather washer which 
re ts on the bobbin board while a loose leaden ring on the ti p supplies just the amount of 
weight which IS essential for the empty bobbin The drag is dnv en b\ the bobbin to whit h it 
acts as a earner and as the bobbin is filled a uniform tension is maintained on the yarn by 
the combined action of plane fncticn idue to weight of drag bobbin and yarni the air 
resistance induced bv the vanes and the increase of plane fn tion caused bv the weight of 
th( column of air in motion There is no side pres ure on the bobbin such as is always 
caused by the temper band and weight hence the bobbin and spindle run more smoothlv 
W ith thi^ drag the spinner is free to giv e her whole attention to the yarn since the tension or 
drag IS applied automatically — this is a distinct advantage and one which is sure to appeal 
to employers of labour The turbo-drag is capable of being utilised on all frames which are 
used for the roving spmmng or twisting of long vegetable fibres 

Another recent invention is an electrical rove stop motion by Mr P Sharp The appa 
ratu IS mt,eniuus and successful as the rove is arrested immediately the yarn breaks It 
has been m operation for some time m America and is being experimented with m one or two 
Dundee jute mills (T Woodholse ) 

ROPE AND ROPE MANUFACTURE ' 

Recent changes in rope manufacture are of only minor importance As m all other 
trades invoKing mechanical processes there have been various slight improvements in 
the machines emploved The price of the raw materials used has shown the same 
tendency as other fibres to rise, and m consequence, attempts have been made to use 
larger quantities of the cheaper fibres All sizes of ropes and twines from one inch 
downwards are now made of jutf and these are quite satisfactorv where great strength 
IS not essential but the best ropes are made from the superior fibres 

The introduction of jute ropes and twines has caused a great development m the twisting 
of these yarns In addition to being used alone the twisted yarns arc extensively used m 
connection with cables for all kinds of electneal purposes 

A new form of driving rope made trom 8 strands of sisal or similar fibre is now being 
manufactured by plaiting — a process somewhat similar to that employed in the manufacture 
cf box cords and the like In some ca cs each of the 8 strands is composed of a large number 
uf individual threads whereas another style consists of 8 strands each of which is m the form 
of a smaller rope Although dnvmg by means of ropes has been and is still a very successful 
method its po ition is being seriously threatened by the electrical method Both the group 
drive and the individual drive by electrical motors appear to be making satisfactory progress 

(T Uoodhouse) 

WOOL AND WOOL MANUFACTURE 

Sheep and ^ ool — In the British Home Wool Industry a freer interchange of opinion 
among sheep breeders has resulted since 1909-10 in a more perfect adaptation of the 
animal to its environment or rather the development ot the vanous sheep districts to 
their utmost capacity through the introduction of the breeds > leldmg the most profit 
Thus the rounded short grassed downs of the southern counties are now frequently 
^ See E B xxiu 713 et seq See E B xxviu 805 et seq 
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stocked with the Che\ lot breed of sheep reared in a similar environment on the hills bor 
denng England and Scotland while the heavier sheep of the Down class have made 
more hcadwa\ for crossing purposes in the richer pisturagc lands of the northern conn 
ties \\ ith wool fetching a better price more attention has been given by the farmer 
to its grow mg and get up to the benefit of both himself and the manufacturer 

Reference must here be made to the attempts of the Wool Section of the Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce to impress upon both home and colonial wool growers the neces 
SI tv for greater care in the packing ot wool in order that the \ egetahle hbre difccult> ’ 
ma> be eliminated Mter experimenting with various wool packs the Chamber have 
made definite recommendations and it seems probable that m the near future wool 
packel as r< commended wdl fetch top price at the wool sales The Chamber has 
also faced the difficultj of grev hairs in otherwise white fleeces and has made certain 
recommenaations to sheep breeders which maj help to clear flocks of this defect 

In Australia also some most interesting questions have been decided \ears ago 
the question of shipping wool in the greas> as opposi J to the scoured s^ate was 
hotlj debated in the press and a perusal of the correspondence on the matter left one 
absulutelv in the dark as to which was the better method Actually there was never 
a doubt with few exceptions shipping in the grease being distinctl> preferable The 
question ot the value of the \ermont breed m Australia has been fought out on very 
sim lar lines and although from the correspondence of a few v ears ago in the ■Australian 
press It was impos ible to decide for or against the Vermont the past few years 
have shown that the \ ermont is practicillv doomed so far as Australia is concerned In 
the drought ot iQo the inabilitv of the breed to withstand heal and dr> ness was onlj too 
pain ullj m e\ i fence but it has needed the experience of the past three or four y ears m 
wa hing combing spinning and manufacturing Vermont wools to bring the matter to 
a climTx Bradtnrd after trv ing to in titute a coating trade based upon lov^ and strong 
qualities of merino wools ha* had a sudden awakening and now demands nothing lower 
for th< se fabrics than a 64 s or preferablv a 70 s qualitv This has been the deciding 
factor and so it comes about that the t( ndenev ot to da> is to grow a hner rather than a 
eoarstr merino and for this purpose the V ermont strain is practvcallv useless 

The follow mg particular taken from the Ttxtih Mtrtur\ still show a result in favour 
of grow mg the strong merino but a slight rise of price in the line and a down 
ward tendenc}- in the strong would leave the advantage with the fine 


s d 

rme{/^fb) — Iw locks at 4a per lb 0 y 

1 i lb bellic and 2nd pic cs at 8d per lb 10 

* lb i 5 t pieces at lod per lb o 7^ 

4I lb fleece at is per lb “i 5 

Total weight 7^ lb Value 7 4 

Medium {10 lb) — i lb locks at 3d peril o 3 

^ Jb bellies and ^nd pieces at 7d 12 

i lb 1st pieces at qd 09 

6 lb fleece at is id 6 6 

Total weight 10 lb Value 8 8 


Strong in lb ) — i lb locks at o o 

2 lb beliie and 2nd pieces at i i 

I Mb 1 st pieces at 8jd i of 

6il lb fleece at is Ojd 6 9* 

Total weight ri Jb Value 9 2^ 


Another most noticeable feature in the Australian flocks is the wonderful increase m 
numbers The maintenance of the prices paid for the leading Australian brands rtt 
view of the large increase in wool shipments can Only be explained bv the vastl> increased 
demand bv a more numerous and wealthier world population for better clothing 
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Wherever sheep are reared as Tvool producing rather than mutton producing ammals 
at least some endeav our is made to improve the fleece in one or more of its characteristics 
Of late some attention has been paid to the breeding of uni fleeced sheep i e sheep pro 
ducmg wool of one or two qualities onlj , as distinct from the h\ e or six qualities frequent 
Ij to be found e\en on well bred sheep This tendencv is usually in evidence wher 
ever attempts are being made to improve the mermo or other breeds 

Attempts have been made to improve the breed of sheep in South ^nra and in the 
\\ est Indies The connection of both these localities with Australia in the ear}> daj s of 
Australian colonization adds interest to the recent importations of Australian mcnnos 
from accredited Australian stocks and m the near future these localities may forvvard 
to Europe considerable quantities of the finer qualities of merino so much in demand 
Professor T B Wood on the Cambridge University harm has applied Mendelism 
to sheep breeding an endeavour being made to reshuffle the Shropshire and Menno 
characteristics and select the combination Menno wool and Shropshire carcase By 
October 1912 Professor Wood had the third generation of the cross showing marked 
segregation in wool characteristics The effect of environment on the wool of Merino 
sheep kept for some years in England is also being investigated 

Ihis attempt has stimulated other wool growers to work upon Mendehan lines and 
It IS more than probable that in the near future much better control of flocks will result 
Wool Masking Processes — In the preparation ot wool for the subsequent manufacturing 
processes perhaps the most noticeable event since 1909-10 has been the debdde attendant 
upon the attempt of a Bradford firm to introduce the solvent method ot wool scouring on a 
large scale Although the case was never proved against the firm in question the Bradford 
Beck explosion so clearly «;howed the dangers attendant upon the use of anv of the volatile 
agents that on their own initiative the firm referred to gave up the attempt and dismantled 
their machines This failure is to be regretted from more than one point of view The 
solvent method is so useful for dealing wnth tar lots and various stain on wools that its 
suppression almost amounts to the elimination of such soecial lots from the market 

From time to time new methods of scounng or revival of old methods keep appearing 
Solvent earths appear disappear and re-appear again Upon the whole it appears impossible 
to improve upon the emulsion method especially if suitable emulsifying agents and well 
thought out machines are employed The most recent emulsifying agent introduced is 
Sapon for which the following advantages are claimed (i ) The scoured wool dve 
better (2 ) V\Tule dirt etc is cleared awa\ the wool wax is left m and gives the wof>[ a 
most desirable handle and lustre (.3 ) There is no liberating of free caustic alkali and 
consequently no production of sticky insoluble soap on the wool fibre (4 ) Economv in the 
scouring agent (5 ) Washing at 96 to 100 F and consequently no clotting of blood cany 
ing anthrax and a consequent minimising of liability of the workers to contract anthrax 
Up to the present Sapon has proved its worth from the economical and ethciencv point 
of view for the longer wools but it has yet to prove its value for the shorter menno wools 
Attempts are being made to treat wool combers suds washwaters etc Several 
methods have been or are being tried and although it can not be said that anv one has prov ed 
a marked success it seems probable that m the near future much will be done towards tne 
purification of certain of the \ orkshire nvers from these dcletenous substances and that this 
may be effected along with a substantial financial gam 

B ool Preparing Processes — The efficiency of carding engines has recently been improved 
bv designing the framework to come close up to the revolving rollers with driving wheels and 
pulleys on the outside This amentrrange is more efecient owing to the absence of v irv mg 
air currents towards the ends of the carding rollers The hotair back washer has firmly 
established itself in the worsted industry humouring the wool more and producing a 
better yield and a better top than that produced on the old ironing type of machine 
Attempts continue to be made to improve the Noble comb but little headway is to be 
recorded The attempt to place three or four small circles within the large cir< le has not met 
with marked success while mechanical dabbers to supplant the ordinary dabbing brush 
have been tried again and again and apparently found wanting although there is one tvpe 
making some headway French combing has established itsdf for special types ot work 
but for bulk lots the Noble comb is still holding its own 

Spinning Processes — French drawing and mule spinning are claiming Increased attention 
in \ orkshire, and as a result drawers and spinners upon the ordinary English machines are 
being forced to study and if possible extend the capacities of their machines to meet the 
demand for serft spun yam, A Yorkshire machine making firm has put a useful gill box 
(the OPS) upon the market for dealing with short fibred material to advantage and 
vanous combinations of French and cone drawing boxes are being tried in connection with 
nng and cap spinmng and twisting 
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The most interesting development to be noted m the woollen trade is the attempt which 
la being made to introduce a continuous frame spimier m place oi the woollen mule S:>me 
rcmarlSibie yarns are being produced on this machine and it seems probable that for at 
least d section of the trade the mule will be superseded by this simpler and quicker spinner 
Perhaps tht most important de\elopment to note with reference to both cap and fl>er 
spinning is the marked development of the self doffing mechanism. Three j-ears ago the 
self doffing machine was considered a questionable adiantage to da> owing m England to 
the shortage of half time labourers and also to certain incidental advantages it is btmg 
adopted as the only possible solution to the difficulties b> which the spinner is surrounded 
The Arnold For&ter self doffing flver frame led the way and is now closely followed by 
lister s Prince Smith s and othtrs for the fiver frame and bv Prince Smith and Hall and 
Stall self doffers for the cap frame hen the self dofff r was first suggested its mcchamcal 
advantages were considered nil and it has needed some years of experience to find out that 
there undoubtedly are such advantages The latest rap frame doffer for example is so 
designed that there is no nicking of bobbins and no wearing away of cap spindles and there 
are other advantages which are slowly being realised Strange to say cap doffing which 
for some time alter the introduction of flyer doffing was considered impossible is now the 
simpler of the two and further has not necessitated that change in the construction of the 
frame which is noticeable m the flyer frame The ring and mule stU-doffers have yet to 
4ppt ir but the demand for them scfms inevitable 

Various attempts have been made to increase the produttion of wool spinning machines 
bv the adoption of a variable drive At present eich machine is driven at the speed which 
will just Yield a satisfaitorv result when the machine is spinning at its worst sav when the 
yarn is being wound upon the thin part of the bobbin or tube Under the new arrangement 
the speed is no^ changed for this poruon of this spin but the machine is automatically speeded 
up for the easier part Possibly the extra expense of the variable speed motors has militated 
against any wide adoption of this method of increasing production 

The winding of yarn on to bobbins tubes or speois eems unimportant but the Inter 
national Winder has proved its value for by its m» ans layer after layer of vara can be so 
closely laid that about double the k ngth can be got on to the spool or bobbin as compared 
with ordinary winding Thus when such spools or bobbin come to be woven there are but 
half the stoppages for reshuttling with a const quent greater production 

Eelercnce should here be made to the ditheuhies often to be faced due to the electrification 
of wool while passing thiough the various machines Two mam systems to meet this 
diflieultv have been tried The most successful method set ms to be to introduce humidity 
into the atmosphere and thus carrv off the electricity The other meth id is to employ a 
ncutrah er throwing a continuous stream of the oppo ite sort of tlectricitv into the clectnhed 
wcol T he use of radium has also be en suggested but is too expensiv e 

harping Weaving etc Processes —In the weaving section some few improvements are 
to he noted Tht Scotch Warping Mill and the Warpers Beam Systems are undoubtedly 
taking the place of the old upright mill and more perfectly tensioned warps result 
The tedious iperations of drawing and twi ting or tyang m have naturally claimed the 
attention of tlie inventor and ail the e operations art being s\stemati aJlv and eriou ly 
attacked The ease with which the Barber warp-tv mg m and the automatic warp draw 
mg m machines work is a revilation m mechanical possibilities 

The most interesting loom development to note is an automatic shuttling mechamsm m 
trodueed by Messrs Robert Hall &Sons Burv Th^ war pstop motion shuttling mei han 
ism etc is so connected up to the lighting up of the bom that the moment anything goes 
wrong and it stops in come the lights the moment the loom is put to rights and set 
running down go the lights and the loom does its work ifi an economical darkness 

In both automatic and ordinary looms a marked exten ion of the warp stop mechanism 
IS to be noted Such a mechanism ensures greater perfection in the resultant pieces 

\ shuttle box control mechanism has been put on the market bv two firms Traps or 
double shuttling are here obviated by the empty box controlling the picking 

The question of mechanical as against ekctncsl driving of looms has been strongly 
fought More electrical driving is certainly being introduced but upon the whole under 
special circum tanees only It seems probable that if current can be supplied at ( 256 1 
per unit then electneal driving is as cheap as mechanical driving Both the group and 
individual drive systems are advocated but the group system seems to be gaming 

Dveing and Fimshtng Processes — In the dyeing industry marked advana seems to have 
been made in the dyeing of tops or wool m the combed state Regularity of the dye has 
been considered an impossibility until quite recently but the latest machines have certainly 
suggested the possibility of success The Permutet water softening apparatus is worthy 
of note a good water upply being a desideratum both for scouring and dyeing 

In the deaigmng section of the industry the two most noticeable features are the develop 
ment of the worsted tweed trade — no doubt largely due to the introduction of the hobble 
skirt — and artificial silk In 1912 tons of artificial silk were being emploved in the ^ ork 
shire manufa tunng distnet alone and the manufacturing firms were months behindhand 
with deliveries (A F B^eker ) 
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NEW FIBRES 


NEW FIBRES 1 

Through the fibres ” of the orgamc world mankind exhibits m a striking way his 
direct dependence upon natural products both for the useful and the decorative and 
aesthetic elements of hit. life It is m such regions of activity that we become aware that 
the arti. have antedated ‘ Science ’ b> centuries and moreover that our modern Science 
IS contributing no few factors of primary importance It might be presumed that the 
application of scientific investigation to the wealth of material presented b> the organic 
world would certainly lead to the selection and induslnal application of fibres outside 
the range of staple materials of natural empirical selection The presumption however 
IS not justified by the facts, and there are few elements of material and fundamental 
novelty in the present development of the textile and allied industries 

The only noteworthy exception is in the arhfictal fibres, which are chemical trans 
formation products of the natural celluloses The&e are manufactured in a large \ anety 
of dimensions from a monofil ’ of o 5 mm diameter to a unit thread 0/05 mgr per 
metre The ‘ artificial silks are assemblages of the finer units suitably twisted 
The world s production of these yarns has steadily grown, and is advancing to 10 000 
tons per annum Hitherto, the artificial silks have not seriously competed with or dis 
placed the true silks the> have rather made for themselves new applications With 
increasing perfection of the product however the situation ma> be different The in 
dustrial applications of cellulose derivatives have followed the lines of development in 
dicated in £ ^ v, 6op The viscose process is supplanting the mtrocellulose and to a 
certain extent the cupr ammonium process for the production of artificial fibres 
The acetates of cellulose are m certain directions supplanting the nitrate for hims and 
massive solids The pure cellulose sheet or film in continuous length has developed 
into an important industry, and the product is on the market as Cellophane 

The production of Phormium fibre (New Zealand flax ”) is again engaging the 
attention of the colonial authonties and the New Zealand Government offers prize 
money to the amount of £12 000 to inventors who shall improve the >ield or quality of 
the nbre or cheapen the production b> utilisation of wastes or b> products 

In papermakers’ raw materials there are supplies of new fibrous products on the 
market The most important is the cotton hull fibre Cotton hulls are the envelopes of 
the cotton seed and they retain a residual proportion of cotton fibre which escapes the 
ginning process of separation of the textile cotton from the seed The treatment of the 
waste h^ls after removal of the endosperms for the purposes of oil and feeding cake 
manufacture, has been the subject of various inventions for the separation and concen 
t ration of the fibre (see Beadle & Stevens / Soc Chetn find 28 1015) 1 he machines 

invented by De Segundo (Enghsh Patent ^-68 and ii 137 of 1908) effect a ver> complete 
separation of the fibre from shell residues giving a raw material of 85 per cent cellulose 
concentration and on a low rate of working costs By this process a supply of 5000 
tons of fibre per annum is already rendered available for European consumption, and 
bought at rag ’’ cellulose prices 

Bamboo has long been recognised as a potential source of papermakers half stuffs 
and cellulose An important report has recently been published b> Mr "W Raitt dc 
siribmg investigations carried out for the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun 
This report puts the cost of production of unbleached bamboo pulp as £6 5s od per ton 
(in India) It is also to be noted that a bamboo half stuff is offering in the London 
market and the present available supply is stated to be locxs tons per annum This is 
produced m Tongking, where work has been started on a unit plant of 10 tons per dav 
capacity The undertaking is an \nglo American capitalisation and is projected for a 
possible extension to 100 tons a day 

Pafyrus {Cyperus) — ^The massive reed growrth on the Nile river is attracting atten 
tion as a possible source of paper making cellulose Practical investigations under the 
auspices of Sudan Industnes Ltd , and Sudd Fuel (Suddite) Ltd » have established the 
‘ See £ B X ^09 et seq. 
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mdustnal value of the compressed material m briquette form as a fuel large shipments 
of the raw material to England have been worked up into paper, and the results estab- 
lish an all round utilit> as a papermaking material It remains to establish the impor 
tant question of steady supply in con\ enient form for economical freights and minimum 
rates of sale m European markets (C F Cross ) 


SECTION \III 

SPORT AND GAMES 

Internationalism — In explaimng the aspirations of his countiy towards sea power, 
the new German Ambassador to England Prince Lichnovskj remarked at the end of 
191 that Germanv had already adopted British manners dress and sports The as-sinu 
lation of these and other features of social life throughout the portion of the world 
that affects the Furopean form of civilisation is of course, mainly the consequence 
of extended international intercourse and the growth of towns and commerce It is 
a commonplace ob'servation that nowada>s the inhabitants of great cities m Europe 
and the countries colonised by Europeans are superficially very much alike and 
It could easily be showm that their uniformity is no longer confined to appearances 
But in the matter of sports and games which reflect besides modif > mg character, other 
influences than the mere imitation of fashion ha\e to be recognised 

In Great Britain it may be asserted that the passion for outdoor recreation is es 
sentially hedonistic While publicists preachers and philosophers ha\e for many 
\ears kept up a fierce controvers> the natural practice has been hltJe if at all influ- 
enced b> the questions whether games m moderation or excess waste the time and per 
vert the energies of school bos or squires whether physical culture is better ad\ance<l 
on the cricket ground or in the gymnasium whether Unixersitj oarsmen for the most 
part die prematurely of cardiac hypertrophy whether the preyalence of football ab 
sorbs enthusiasm which ought to be given to national defence There are of course, 
thoughtful unprejudiced and experienced educationalists who advocate athletic 
games as a necessary part of juvenile trainmg and are able to command practical as 
sent to their yiews while there are man> thousands of sportsmen and players of games 
who are conxinced b> their experience of the immense utility of their favourite di 
versions But on the whole it must be confessed that the general adoption during 
the last half century of rural amusements b> the British urban population has been 
caused not b> a conscious desire for culture but simpl> bj a desire for enjoyment 
while the mam retarding force has been a fast decaying puntamsm The thing is 
first done and afterwards defended At this point both the practice and the defence 
are seriously reinforced by the imitation of foreign nations And it would seem that 
in their case the movement is to a considerable extent deliberately undertaken from 
a conviction that their own educational methods can be advantageousl> supplemented 
by a selection from the recreatiye customs of their neighbours While increasing 
recognition is paid to the value of physical culture and curative exercise, it is now also 
understood that in sports of most kmds the senses are sharpened and a mental as well 
as bodily kind of alertness and dextent> fostered Further the element of competition 
— together with that conflict with the luck of a contest which to the Anglo Saxon 
race has so much to do with the pleasure of games — is admitted to be in a high degree 
formative of character In short games and sports are in times of peace more or less 
useful substitutes for the normal mihtary struggle for existence by which the nations 
have reached their present development 

WTi&ther as an effect, as a cause or as a concomitant of this new attitude on the 
part of the nations the modern Olympic Games must be taken mto account They 
have certamly accelerated the growth of intematmnalism m sport The celebration 
of the games in London in 1908 was practically the first revelation to some European 
peoples of a national opportunity Thev found that they possessed champions worthy 
to stand up in an international arena and thus was originated a new competitive 
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patriotism a kmd of national consciousness similar to that which is generated by 
warfare though of much less intensity At Stockholm in 1912 international rivalry 
was e\en more vivid The conviction that the credit ot a state could be ser\ed by 
success in the Games had become so firml> established that Government subventions 
were granted to some of the competing teams, 'while others were assisted b> public 
subscription or donations from wealthy patriots 

That international sport will occupy a still more important place m the future 
provided that the general peace of the world is maintained mav be confident!) a<5 
serted At present the obstacles to free and universal sporting intercourse are con 
sidemble but they are not entirely insuperable One of the greatest difficulties to 
be overcome is the establishment of an international code — perhaps necessitating 
international legislative conference It is only necessary to instance the defects of 
the fencing, nfle shootmg and wrestling contests at Stockholm in order to show what 
has to be accomplished m this direction There also remain the vestiges of political 
barriers to be obliterated before French and German, Russian and Finnish Austrian 
and Bohemian teams for example, can freely engage m matches at such games as 
hockey and football 

\t 01> mpic meetings hitherto the strictly athletic part of the programme has been 
the simplest to arrange and the most fav oured as well as the most conspicuously sue 
cessfui Of 'what are called games in the limited sense ot the word the most cosmo> 
poll tan, because most independent of different geographical conditions are lawn 
tennis golf and football of the Association type Both golf and lawn tennis are fin el v 
adapted for the recreation of townsmen of sedentary occupations and restneted leisure 
Association football besides being simple mexpensive and easily learned (though 
giving scope for great skill and speed), is assisted in its extension b\ attractiveness 
as a popular spectacle since it affords the exatement of a combat to the spectators 
while demanding the smallest amount of practical comprehension of its technique 
It would be tedious to catalogue the places where the game is played — let it suffice 
to mention that it has recently taken root in the United States it pervades South 
Amenca and has been played by native Asiatic teams m Jerusalem besides affording 
a moment of patriotic and ungrudged tnumph to a Calcutta crowd when a native 
eleven defeated a British, regiment Similarly it may be recalled that lawn tennis 
flourishes in St Petersburg and m the Spanish Pemnsula that a journey across Africa 
has actually been described m the guise of a golfing tour that a course has been laid 
out at Kabul for the Amir of Afghanistan Both golf and lawn tennis m spite of the 
peculiar demands of foursomes and doubles are essentially games for the induidual 
International competition in these games is accordmgly earned on largely through 
the pny'ate enterprise of players who compete in the open tournaments and champion 
ships of foreign countnes But lawn tennis matches besides the Davis Cup contest 
have recently taken place between teams representing London Berlin and Pans and 
the Dulwach Covered Court Club has received a visit from a Bremen team In foot 
ball, as m cricket what are teriMd international matches are almost exclusively played 
by teams belonging to different sections of Great Britain with occasional interchanges 
of visits between Bntish and Colomal teams But the hootball Association has for 
some years chosen amateur elevens for matches with several Continental countries 
and English clubs have undertaken tours m the United States, Canada South Afnca 
France Belgium Holland Germany Austria and Bohemia The one Continental 
European country which enters largely mto competitions in many kinds of sport with 
Britam is France but Belgian rowing has been exemplified with great effect at Henley 
PartiaUars of international contests m many sports and games will be found under the 
separate headings below 

The new movement towards competitive athletic games has been more highly 
exemplified m France than elsewhere Though French athletes were not as numerous 
or as prominent at the Stockholm Olympic Games as might have been expected the 
progress made m running on the track and acro^ country has been sufficiently shown 
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m matches bet’v^een English and French clubs and in the performances of French teams 
in the internationaJ cross countr> championships French lawn-tennis plajers are 
capable of holding their own with All England champions on grass courts and on hard 
courts ha\e the ad\antage But it is. especially m Rugby football that the new French 
athletic spirit is most impressively declared A priori no game seemed less likely to 
become acclimatised on the French side of the Enghsh Channel \ few years back 
when the Parisian dubs Slade Fran^ais and Racing Club de France took up this form 
of football the deficient^ of school training the want of personal dexteritv and the 
apparent ineptitude of the placers tor concerted pla> were the most obv ous features 
of their matches A sufficienc> of courage and something more than a sufficiency of 
combativeness did not setm to hold out great promise for the future Nowadavs 
Rugb> football is popular throughout the country and the Southern towns Bordeaux 
Nantes Ba\onne 'Toulouse Tarbes and Lyons possess very strong clubs backed 
by a local enthusiasm which is indicated by the large crowds of spectators at their 
matches English dub fifteens even of the highest reputation no longer play French 
teams m France with confident assurance of victory international matches with the 
picked teams of France are considered to require the full force at the Rugby Union s 
disposal a strong Scotland team has actually been defeated In football is exemplified 
the modern French earnestness the striving towards effiacncy the consciousness of 
the ntccssitv for su tamed national effort and sacrifice that the present militarv phase 
of development has produced But further the practice of the game has already 
developed a genuine sporting love of it Something like the old spirit of the knighth 
tournament is now discernible m the play of French fifteens the delight in a fierce 
and headlong onset and the concentrated endeavour towards victory are now tempered 
by an appreciation of the technique of the game 'Accordingly the self possession 
and mutual reliance on which the concert of a team depends have been evolved and 
a game is more likelv to be won when the whole sum of enjo\n]ent is not staked on 
victorv Irobdblv the favour m which boxing is now regarded m I ranee mav be 
attributed to the national change of temperament The acceptance of professional 
pugilism came about m ■'pite ot a tatal a<cident in the ring which might have been 
expected to prejudice the sport m the eyes of the public The ordinary Continental 
European attitude towards boxing is such that no amateur contests were held at 
Stockholm in IQ12 because of a doubt as to their legalitv Pugilism is now so attract 
live that a sum of more than 100000 francs has been produced in Pans at one of 
Carpenticr s matches Boxing m the arm-y and in amateur circles is also prosper mg 
under the impetus of a popular taste which is perhaps now at its climax 

\thltlics— or competitive running jumping and throwing-- mav be classified as 
lying between ordinary ball games and g-ymnastics The readiness with which the 
athletic part of the 01 vmpic programme was taken up by the Scandinavian nations 
was due to their excellent gymnastic disaplme based on the methods of P H Ling* 
This svstem though it has made its wav into all countries is still cultivated more 
extensively and in higher perfection in Sweden than elsewhere but an excellent gym 
nastic drill of the same type is used in Italy It is significant of the expression of 
national feeling b\ the way of phvsical culture that the Bohemian Sokol societies whose 
object IS to preserve Slav nationalism make a peculiar mass drill the chief feature 
of their meetings Nothing was more striking in the results of the Olvrapic compc 
ti turns than the progress made in athletics by the Swedes and Finns the latter ex 
celling espeu ilh m wrestl ng and feats of strength The Sw.edish National Union 
subsidised bv the state is a great federation of clubs having for its aim the enlistmg 
of all adult citizens in an athletic disciplme Swedish citizens are encouraged to qual 
ifv for bron/e silver and gold badges by passing tests m five groups of exerases which 
include jumping running swimming fencing weight discus and lavehn throwing 
bicy cling skating and ski running There is no other country m w hich so near an 
approach is made to the old Spartan regimen Hockey football and lawn tenm are 
i See S B XVI jzB 
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also flounslimg m Sweden and not only ate Svkedish yachtsmen now famous but 
considerable progress been made in designing yachts of the smaller classes 

It would not be impossible to construct a scale of the nations arranged according 
to the degree in which acti\e popular interest was taken m the despatch of competitors 
to the Olympic Games This list would in no way represent the total amount ofeaeh 
country s deyotion to athletic games and if Sweden were placed at the head of the 
table Sritam uouJd occupy a low place In Belgium for instance a taste for sport 
IS very prevalent but as in England it is not corporately manitested It will prob 
ably however, find its opportumtv at the Ghent Exhibition In America the doc 
trine of phy sical culture inspires a large amount of organised endea\ our the Athletic 
Union co operates with the clubs m encouraging the systematic studv of athletics 
and It IS supported by public mterest and on occasion by private mumlicence 

Ohmptc Results XQ12 — The Olympic Games were earned out m Stockliolm m 
Julv 1Q12 dunng exceptionally hot weather Although the resources at the di'^posal 
of the Swedish committee did not admit of so large a programme as had been under 
taken in London m iqo8 the whole festival was exceedingly successful In regard 
to the presentation of internationalism the Swedish capital had the adcantage of not 
being so large as to engulf its visitors and the spectacle of diverse national! ties was 
therefore most impre<isne The stadium and its ornamentation were of striking and 
beautiful design and were situated in picturesque environment There were several 
points in which the arrangements showed an advance on those of 1908 and though 
there were a few fadures in the management of the lompetitions — partly through 
unavoidable defects in the programme the conditions and the judging — very little 
cause was given for dissatisfaction One of the most noteworthv innovatn ns was the 
electncai timing of the foot races and in view of the extraordinary vpeed attained 
by the runners it should be recognised that the use of mechanical ipparatus for this 
purpose can hardly have favourably misrepresented their performances in comparison 
with the old wav of time keeping with a stop-watch The foot races on account of 
the facility wath which they are exhibited in a stadium once again were invested with 
a larger importance than they ordinarily attain in public esteem Bv far the best re 
salts in this part of the games were secured by the United States contingent who were 
also prominent m what are called held events but not without strong rivalry from 
Sweden and Finland 

Companson of the aggregate number of points gained dunng the whole senes of 
contests bv different nations is of no great utility for the reasons that success 111 a 
team competition counts no more than the victory of an individual m a single race 
and that the Olympic programme includes contests which are not m vogue m all the 
competing nations while omitting others like cncket baseball Rugbv football and 
(at Stockholm) boxing on which hundreds of thousands of sportsmen concentrate 
their energies There are slight discrcpanaes m the published returns but it is sub 
stantially accurate to state that three points being counted for a winner or winning team 
two for a second place and one for a third the Lmted States team gamed S'? points 
in athletics and 45 m all other events Sweden scored 30 points in athletics and 130 m 
other events Great Britain 15 points m athletics or rather foot races and 61 m other 
events The British Domimons scored 13 and 29 points Finland 29 and 3 points 
That Sweden was able to make the best total was mainly attributable to ability to 
undertake a greater number of competitions and to place m the field a greater number 
of Mmpetitors than any other country on account of the locality of the Games but 
laa^ely also to organised preparation The United States had better results in pro 
pbrtion to the number of entries and actually held the lead until the yacht races at 
the dose of the meeting These races from geographical and other considerations 
were practically limited to a very few countries The Americans took no part m 
rowing or football and sent in but one competitor for the gymnastics the British 
were not represented m open air lawn tennis the javelin the discus and the weight — 
events which have never interested Englishmen, — the athletic decathlon and pentath 
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Ion certain of the ^Bsoting, wr^tlmg and gynanastie competitions etc. It is curfe)us 
that iihlfe little or no public support was extended to the British Olymjnc Committee 
and vvhile the state of athletics m Great Britain furnished hardly any hope for sue 
cess in the races disappointment was lopdiy expressed b> the British press and public 
when the anticipated results dul> came to pass The Swedish successes were widely 
distrtbuted points being gamed espeaatly m some of the less universally practised 
forms of athletics n Swedish gymnastics horse riding cycling shooting driving, 
wrestling and yachting BmJand, who came fourth in the order of aggregate with 
52 pomts profited by the assistance of the greatest long distance runner of modern 
times (Kolehmainen’l and did well in discus-throw mg and wresthng Germany gamed 
47 points Australasia Canada and South Africa 42 — South Africa producing the 
winner of the much esteemed Afarathon race as well as the second man and the wm 
ner of the curious cvdmg road-race France scored only 31 points Austria Hungary 
2 Denmark ip Norway 16 Italy Belgium ii Russia 6 Greece 4 Holland 3 
Entnes were sent in but no successtS were obtained b\ Iceland Switzerland For 
tugal Luxemburg JVfonaco Senia Eg\T}t, Turkey, \rgcntma Chile and Japan 

In the following sectioi^ on the progre & of particular bports and games ^ in they 

are taken for convenience in alphabetical order with the exception of the final section on 
American sport 

Anghng 

ithm the last few years there has been one remarkable de-vdopnient m the field of 
salmon investigation It has been discovered or rather re discovered (for Anthony von 
Leeuwenhoek late in the seventeenth century was the first to suggest it — a fact which 
seems to have escaped notice until it was lately pointed out by Dr V\ J TurrdI in The 
Field) that It is possible to tell a fish s age from the markings of its scales This has 
proved to be easier with salmon than most fish, and the results obtained by mvestiga 
lions have been notei orthv Messrs H \\ Johnston and L Calderwood in 
Scotland Mr J Arthur Hutton and Dr H Turnbull in T ngland and Dr Knut Dahl 
m Norway are the workers to whom the new knowledge ot salmon is chiefly owed Mr 
P D Malloch of the Tay Salmon Fisheries Company has also done good service and 
much interesting information is to be found in his book {see below 1 though some of his 
conclusions do not find general acceptance with other ob<^ervers The result of salmon 
scale reading briefly put is the following view of the fish s life historv The parr usual 
Iv stays two years m the nver (m Norway the river period is sometimes longer a fact 
which may be accounted for by diflerences of climate) after running down to sea as a 
smolt the fish spends at least a year in salt water and It may spend two three or even 
tour years there ascending a river agam for the purpose of spawnmg as a three year 
old four year old five ycai old or six year old as the case mav be This quite upsets 
the old idea that a grilse might return after only a few months in the sea Another old 
idea must also be relinquished that salmon spawn everv vear of their lives All the 
data so far obtained go to prove that most of them spawm only once A proportion 
(which has yet to be clearly determined) may spawn a second time, at present the data 
seem to show that this proportion is not more than 10 per cent A very few may ^awn 
three times m their lives but so far fish bearing evidence of three spawnmg seasons on 
their scales have been very rare indeed There is obviously a good deal more to be 
learned but the mam facts cited may be considered proved Wh^ the investigation 
has gone somewhat further doubtless fresh problems of a practical nature such as the 
treatment of kelt <5 will arise but the time for them and for new legislation based on the 
new knowledge has hardly arrived vet 

In other fields of the angler s interest perhaps the most inleresti|ig is a revival of 
wet fly fishing on chalk streams The practice as now earned on is reallv a develop 
ment from the dry-fly and those who practise the method go a step fcirther than dry fly 
men bv imitating the nyrnphs ot the Ephemendae and using them under the surface 
The book by Mr Skues mentioned below is the chief authority for the method 

' See the corresponding £ B headings for general accounts up to 1910 
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The folloving is a selection of recent angling literature -ftorth noting 

Dr W J Turrell Si 4 »c*(fniX»«/»ng^aifef 5 (London 1910) dealing with andmg litera 
ture <iown to the end of the eighteenth century is a carefully compiled and useful oook Dr 
H M Hall s IdvUs of Ftshermen (New York 1912) a stud> of piscatory eclogue literature 
(of which there is a considerable mass dating from Theocritus onwards)' is the first attempt 
to deal with it at all fulH 

On Salmon and trout fishing A. H Cfaaytor s Letters to a Salmon Ftsher s Sons (London 

1910) IS an excellent book of practical ipstruction H Lamond s The Gentle Art (London 

191 1 ) contains useful chapters on legal and economic questions GEM Skues in Minor 
Tachcs of the Chalk Stream (London 1910) deals with the use of wet fly on dry fly streams 
with this may be mentuined h M Halford s Modern Development of the Dry Fly (London 
1911) L 'Wtsis, The natural Fly and its Imtta,tion (S>t Helens 1912) is perhaps the best 
book on practical fishing entomology since Konald 5 it contains excellent coloured plates 

H T Sheringham s Coarse Fishing (London 1912) and C O Minchm s Sea Fishing 
(London 1911) are excellent on their respective subjects 

C Tate Regan s Bnttsh Fresh Water Pishes (London 1911') W L Calderwood s Salmon 
Rvers and Locks of Scotland (London 1909), and Life of the Salmon (London 1907J P D 
Malloch s Life History of the Salmon etc (London 1910) J Arthur Hutton s Salmon Scales 
(I ondon 1909) and Salmon Scale Examination (London 1910) and Dr Knut Dahl s Age 
and Growth of Salmon and Trout in Norway (edited bv J 'irthur Hutton and H T Shering 
ham and published m English b> the Salmon and Trout Association 191 1) all deal more or 
less with the new science ot salmon scale reading Important papers on this subject bv Mr 
H \\ Johnston are aLo to be found in the twenty third twenty fourth twenty fifth and 
twentv-eighth Annual Reports on Scottish Salmon Fisheries Dr Francis Ward s Marieh 
0} Fish Life (London 1911} is a remarkable studv of fish as observed under water both with 
the eve and the camera Dr J de BelJesmes La Pisciculture en France (Pans 1910^ 3 i 
study of French fish culture With particular reference to the work of the Trocadero Aquarium 

Archtry 

In spite of much unfavourable weather several fine scores were made in England m 
1912 by both ladies and gentlemen The most notable was that of Mr H P Neshani 
at the Southern Counties Meeting in September when in the double \ork Round he 
obtained i 067 with 23 hits This is the highest score made since 1868 when the laic 
Mr H A Ford at Leamington scored i 087 with 210 hits and except bv Mr Ford, it 
has never been beaten at any public meeting The championships were shot for at the 
Grand National Meeting at Cheltenham and won bv Miss Q Newall with 716 and Mr 
R Brqoks King with 829 In 1911 Miss <? Newall at the Grand National Meeting 
where she won the ladies championship scored 803 Mr W Dod who won the gtn 
tlemen s championship scored 8S5 Flight shooting is now rarelv practised but a 
fine shot of 463 yds was made by Mr Ingo Sunon in 191 with a Turkish bow 

The opportunitv mav be taken here to correct the £ B article on Archery in some 
particulars The bow now used bv men is from 6 ft 1 in to 6 ft 4 in in length a ladv 
bow ranges from 5 ft 6 in to 5 ft 8 in mea ured between the nocks these lengths according 
in the one case with an arrow of 27 m to 28 in and in the other with an arrow of 2 S m to 
26 in Exceptionally long arms may render necessary an arrow an inch longer and a corn* 
sponding admtion of one or two inches to the bow The weight of a bow is the number of 
pounds required when appended to the string to draw to the head an arrow of 28 m for i 
man s bow or 25 in for a lady s The weight of men s bows vanes from 36 lbs to <58 lbs of 
ladies from 18 ibs to 30 lbs the lighter weights being sufficient for begmuers Bows arc 
slyled self or backed according as they are made of one wood or of two or more glut d 
together Self bows if of vew are usually made of two pieces joined bv a double fish 
splice at the handle as it is difficult to find a piece of this wood (incomparabh the best? of 
sufficient length while free from knots If made of lance they are mvanablv of a single 
piece Backed bows may be of yew backed either with the same wood or with hickory 
or alternatively of washaba or of ruby lance or other woods backed with hickorv the back 
being the flat side of the bow and the belly the rounded skIc Three woods are sometime 
employed a thin strip of fustic being mterpo&cd between a bellv of yew and a back of hickory 
1 here should be an inflexible centre pf about 2 1 inches whence the bow should taper grad 
ualfv towards each end It should be straight the back true and when strung the string 
<^oUld appear to cut the belly into two equal parts Self vew bows are the best They are 
light »» the hand the sweetest to pull and have the best cast but they require careful 
faandlmg are also expensive costing from £5 to ;fi5 and they are liable to cry sals 

or tmy cracks which gradually spread until the how breaks, A yew backed vew which is 
next in merit can be bought for £5 and is somewhat less liable to crv*als Between the 
others there is little to choofie pfov>ided that they are properly made and not reflexed as 
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the\ are said to be when the ends bertd outward for these jar the hand Their price vanes 
from 35s to 3 guineas The string for a man s hoijjt^ould be frt^ 6 m t& 6j m from the 
back of the bow when strung for a ladv s from 5i jn to 6 in according to the length of the 
bow The nock of arrows— it is ne\er called the notch — should not be cut square 
but rounded The' feathers must be wing and not body feathers which are quite useless 
They should be from the same wing i e right or left about if in long and ta^nftgto the 
front from a depth of i m at the nock If balloon shajied their greatest depth should be 
at one third of their length t rom the nock end 

NVith regard to target sconng and handicapping it should be noted that a St George s 
Round has never been shot at a public meeting or indeed at any meeting held within the 
last 6o years Handicapping b\ the loss of rings has been obsolete for more than 35 years 
nor IS there any system which can rightly be called handicapping by poipts. Handicapping 
18 now earned out either by di\ iding the archers into classes according to their powers or by 
deducting percenta^s from their scores for previous successes 

As regards the history ol archerv some correction® may also be made ITie bow Was 
used in war at a later date than i860 via by the Japanese against the English at Surnt 
Nosake September 5 1864, Nor did the \rmada year see the la’St appearance of the English 
archer A company of archers was raised tor the expedition to the island ot Rh6 m 1627 
There were archers among the Rus'iian troops 10 the Crimea Again the relation of Fms 
bury Archers the Hon Artillery Company and the Royal Toxophihto Society requires 
restatement In July 1676 \^illiam Wood Marshal of the hmsbury Archers was sent 
round with a paper signed bv Sir E Hungerford and others setting forth that the officers 
and others of the Societv of Archers within the cities of London and Westminster have 
determined that the bearer shall hd\e a siHer badge and bear the same as Marshall to the 
Queen s Majestv s Regiment of Archers The names of the subscribers were appended 
(r uildhall Miih 193 1 Consequently this badge or shield had no connection with Oxford 
The Finsbury Archers became extinct about 1761 but the Roval Toxophilite Society was not 
founded until 1781 when Mr P Constable the last captain of the Fmsburv A.rchers joined 
it and handed to It the shield and other valuables There was therefore no combination of 
the two clubs in 1841 It is incorrect to assert that the Finsburv Archers were not connected 
with the Hon ^rtillerv Company They were connected and under their powere shot over 
the Finsburv Field up to 1657 The '\rchers Division of the Hon Artillery Company was 
formed bv members of the Ro\al Toxophilite Society m 1784 

It may also be mentioned that the Championship is not recognised as a term belonging 
par excellenre to an\ of the public meetings and that the list of public meetings should include 
the Southern Counties Meeting The Crystal Palace meeting became extinct in 1902 

‘ilhletics ^ 

It was to be expected that under the impulse of the Olympic Games prodigies of nat 
ural speed and strength would be forthcoming from several nations On the other 
hand while general improvement and an mcrease m the number of prominent athletes 
might be counted upon, the actual displacement of records being apparently a matter 
of increasing difiiculty was considered improbable In. the course of the Olympic 
Games at btockholm and of the trial contests held in the United States a number of 
feats w ere accomplished surpassuig the best performances of exceptional and reputedly 
unapproachable athletes of former V ears For example if any record could be consid 
ered unassailable it was the high jump of 6 ft 5I m of M Sweenev of New 'Vork and in 
another category the long distance times of \ Shrubb and W G Geoige seemed scarce 
!v bkelv to be equalled It was however preciselv these records together with the 
wonderful halt mile running of Lunghi that were eclipsed either at Stockholm or in 
preliminary contests among American aspirants to Olympic medals Systematic study 
and training in the United States together with the large resources of athletic abihty 
made available by the popularity of inter club inter school and inter university con 
tests have considerably enlarged the athletic horizon \t Stockholm the United 
States team admirably organised and disciplined earned off a considerable majority 
of the athletic medals In many cases the struggle for the first two or three places was 
confined to the members of this team and m several instances the failure of the expected 
winner did not impair the American chances of victory On the other hand Finland 
besides doing well m feats of strength, produced the most remarkable long distinct 
runner of modern times in H Kolehmamen, and yet even he in the most memorable 
race of the meeting ovrer a course of S oOo metres, was barely able to beat the French 
1 See also under United States below 
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ranjaer^ J ^mn aftetntiining at Jbls side for^he whoie of the distaaice Jh the shorter 
Rkdc^the AmencanS fftUj- maintained tiheit reputaticm for sfirintmg ability and practical 
ijr Vd the itoUe at then- inerc>, aHholigh W R Appkgarth for Great Bntain shoiied 
exa^jonal speed In thesubsequetit ipeetmgs of the year this runner achieved 

further distinctioa On the 'whole the Botish competitors, who had shown httle or ns 
promise at their preliminary tnals acquitted themselves better than had been e^cted. 
The ill fortune of G R L Anderson who might posSibly have wbn the tzo yards 
hurdle race, but fell when well placed towards the imd o| the final heat was compensated 
by the victory ot A N S Jackson m the i 500 metres i high jump of 0 ft 4 in was 
accornj^ished by A W Richards USA and a long jump of 24 ft iii m by Gutterson 
U S \ and etcellent performances were shown tn the weight putting and th< throwing 
of the discus» javehn and hammer, as well as m the hurdle race Although the American 
team gamed so large a pHroportion of the Olympic m«iajs athletic abibty of an excep 
tionally high order was forthcoming from severed other countnes The German runner 
H Braun like the Frenchman Boum was urifortunale m meeting men of phenomenal 
speed Sweden and Finland produced many fine athletes and Canada besides producing 
the winner of the 10000 metres walking race Goulding did very well in the long jump 
and the hammer In the Marathon race two South Africans McArthur and Gitsham 
fimshed first and second showing but wonderful endurance of the topical heat 

The previous best performances on record were excelled at Stockholm in the 800 
metres (J E Meredith, USA i mm 51 g/ioth sec ) and the 5 000 metres (H Kokh 
mainen h inland 14 mm 36 3/5ths see') Meredith ran on and beat the half mile record 
in I mm 5->| sec and Koleh mainen ran 3 miles m 14 min 13 sec —or 4 sec less than \ 
Shruhb s previously unbeaten tune — ^in the course of his great exploit Perhaps how 
ever the most wonderful of the Olympic victors was James Thorpe an Indian from 
Oklahoma who easily won the pentathlon and decathlon Hi<i long jump wa«i 23 ft 2 
m his high jump 6 ft , and he cleared 10 ft 9 in in the pole jump besides running 400 
metres in 51 /5ths sec too metres in jr i/yth sec i 500 metres m 4 mm 40 sec and 
no metres over hurdles in 15 3 5ths sec , and throwing the javehn 155 ft 

Other amateur record performances accomplished in the past two years mav be men 
tioncd here In the pole jump M “S right has done 13 ft 24 m In the high jump ( 
Honne has done 6 ft 8 in m the American Olvmpic trial J P Jlgncs at Cambridge Mass 
m May 1911 ran a mile m 4 min 15? ser or nearly iz sec fa9terd;han the British amateur 
record established m 190'’ and A Kiviat at Harvard in June 1912 covered 1500 metres m 
3 QUO 55| sec The hammer was thrown 187 ft 4 in by W J AfcGratn (.afterwards 
Olympic winner) in 1911 The Swedish javehn thrower C Lemming in September 1912 
established the amatevr record at 205I ft for the right hand and 146 ft 4 in for the left 
At Heme HiH on May 20 1911 H \ I Ross walkra il miles m i nr 25 min 48 sec and 
surpassedali records from this distance to 17 miles (2 hr 18 min 29I sec) S C A Scho 
field walked 22 miles in 3 hr 9 min 48* sec and 25 miles m 3 hr 37 mm 6| stc At 
Kennington Oval m September 1912 W R Applegarth ran [200 yards in 195 stc and at 
Stamford Badge a few days later the same runner covered 220 yds in 21^ 

The Amateur Athletic Championships of 1911 in England were undistmeuiahed but in 
1912 H Braun m the half mile w R. Apph garth in the 220 vds G H Patching in the 100 
yds E Owen m the mile G R L Anderson in the hurdle race contributed to make the 
meeting one of more than average quality An international university match took place 
in 1911 at Queens Club West Kensington between a team from Harvard and 'I ale and 
another from Oxford and Cambridge The Erwhshmen won by 5 events to 4 Cambridge 
won 6 events to 4 against Oxford in 191 1 but the contest 0/1912 resulted for the third tune 
in, the history of this annual ^ngngewnt in a draw each side winning 5 events 

Antofwtt ^ 

With the advance of mechanical efficiency there came about in 191 j a transition from 
closed aerodrome contests to cross country races The Gordon Bennett race was the 
only mapcfflant one held under the old conditions and it was won At, h^astcburch b> 
\^eyn3aa for the United States The European Crrcint-—! x 5 nnles of flight wljich 
indpdod ft start- and finish at Pans and halts at Ikge, Antwerp Brussels, Calais, Ia>n 
don and Calais en ra«/c— was won by A»d^ Beaumqnt, With Garros second The 
* See also AeronauPcs. p 339 et seq 
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circuit+ol Btttwn race was also won bjr Beaumont^ this lime -from V^dnnes, the total 
distance being about 1,000 miles la 1^x2 the prmcipal ents w ere the various mihtary 
aeroplane tests organised by the French German end British War Departments The 
Gordon Bennett race held at Chicago was livon by Vedrines for France at a osean speed 
of lo^ miles per hour Legagneux put the altitude record up to 18 767 feet The 
hydro-aeroplane has been considerably developed and a number of cmaapetitions for 
It have been organised 

Badminton 

4 steady if not very great, increase m the number of clubs and players has been 
accompanied by a corresponding rise xn the general level of proficiency In the tactics 
of the plajers no change is observable Success has att«ided tv hat is called the ‘ back 
and front ’ game in mixed doubles but this depends on the ability of the lady to defend 
the net and of her partner bv means of great activity to take charge of the whole of the 
back of the court Ihe mixed doubles championship of the Badminton Association 
were gamed in this manner by Mr G \ Thomas and Miss Larmmie m tgii and by 
Mr E Hawthorn and Miss Hogarth in 1912 

In X911 Mr G 4 Sautter won the singles Messrs P D Fitton and E Hawthorn the 
doubles Miss C Douglass and Miss Orr the ladies double In 1912 Mr F Chestesrlon won 
the singles Messrs G 4 Thjmas and H N Merritt the doubles Miss Cundall and Mias 
Gowenlock the ladies doubles Miss 1 armime fMrs Tragttt) in both years won the 

ladles Singles, 

For Baseball see under United States liefow 

BUhards 

Since the prohibition of consecutive «pot hazards and the push stroke English 
professionals have relied chiefly upon the top ot the table game An innovation how 
ever was introduved m iqii bv George Cray a young Auslrahan who repeatedly 
made huge breaks bv means of a senes of losing hazards from the red bail In all he 
scored twentv four breaks of four figures of which the highest was 2 196 Gray 
invariably declined to plav matches with ivorv balls and these breaks were not made 
under Billiard 4ssocidtion rules H W Stevenson though not at his best dunng this 
season beat M Inman twice for tht champion‘5hip of the Billiards Control Club 

In Januarv ioi„ George Cray met Stevenson and defeated him m two games out of 
thret of x8ooo up M Inman beat F Reece for the Bilhirds Control championship 

H A O Lonsdale did not defend his title of amateur champion and the cup rev erted in 
igii to H C \ irr An alteration was made m the arrangements the champions of England 
Ireland Scotland and Wales meeting ni competition m the finals 

H C \ irr beat Major I leming bv only seven points m 3 000 for the amateur champion 
ship m 1912 The inrtuence of ( rav s example was pHinlv perceftible m this competition 
in the u&e made of the losing hazard 4 break of 1016 made b\ '^tevenson in Octobw 1912 
in the course of a match with \\ Cook is the highest yet recorded as havmi, been achieved 
without senes of spot strokes anchor cannons or long successions of losing hazards 

Boi^ls 

In the summer of iqi-r a visit to England was made bv a representative team from 
New South Wales which won j,o matches out ot 54 played Thev were very strong on 
fast greens in sunny weather but were unable to do themselves justice when during the 
latter part of their toUr ramv davs ard dull grounds became the rule rather than the 
exception In the mternational matches Scotland won against Ireland and England 
and England lost also to Ireland 4 large extension of bowls as a club game and of 
club and county matches has recently been noticeable 

Boxing and Pugilism. ^ 

Though boxing is cultivated in many English public schools and has been encouraged 
in the British army and navy with the result that it is more generally practised and 
ap^wecidAed at present than ever before the standard of skill m England would appear 
to have fallen rather than nsen m the past few years^ The same thing is true of pro- 
iSee also under United States below 
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fessioual pugilists^ English bantam and feather ^eights have fairly heW their own 
but for weights above 9 st America and France dispute precedence The progress of 
boxing m France is worthy of particular attention French pugilists were at first teamed 
by Lavignc, the American light weight champion wlw defeated Burge at the Isational 
Sporting Club and later by Erne, also an American The stjle of these men can be 
traced m then- pupils of whom Carpentier and Ledoux have been most prominent 
Carpentier (b 1804) is one of the most promising boxers of the day In spite of his 
•youth ht defeated the Enghsh middle Weight champion J Sullivan, m two rounds at 
Monte Carlo, and easily accounted for two of the best English welter weights S Burns 
and Joseph But be lost to F Klaus at Dieppe m the spring 1912 and m October to 
Papke m a fight for the middle weight championship He is a boxer of polished style 
but not perhaps equal to some of his American rivals in m fighting and hard hitting 
Ledoux IS a sturdy bantam weight who has both stamina and hitting power After 
losing to Stanley the English champion he took his revenge decisively Pugilism is 
now much in vogue in France and may be said to have completely displaced the sa\ ale 
(Id boxe Fran^aise) In England Bombardier U ells, a man of a remarkable reach of 
some 80 inches holds a heavy weight championship and the Lonsdale belt He w as 
not however regarded m 191 2 as comparable to the heavy weights of the past such as 
Jackson Sullivan, Corbett and Fitzsimmons His victory over Storbeck a South 
4 fncan who m igoq very easily won the amateur championship is the chief basis of his 
reputation On the other hand in J Dpscoll of Cardiff Great Britain is belie\ed to 
possess the most skilful boxer of the day He has won the Lonsdale belt for feather 
weights three times in succession and has gained convincing \ictones in \menca but 
failed m an ill advised attempt to beat the light w eight champion F W elsh who when 
insufficiently trained was defeated by Matt W ells an amateur ex champion This 
result was rex ersed m November 1012 Stanley (b 1882) retains the bantam champion 
ship chieflx by his height and reach and the facility with which he is trained for a com 
bdt WTiatexer else may be said of the heavy weight champion of the world the negro 
Jack Johnson he is well qualified by physique skill and quickness to compare with any 
boxer of the past but another American negro Langford who in 4 .ustralia twice beat 
!Mc\ ea without being hit, though at a disadvantage of 2^ st and 4 inches of stature is 
perhaps even more wonderful as a boxer pure and simple 

Box ig has certainly suffered from ■the American use of rough tactics and clinching as 
well as bv the price which is demanded by champions for their appearance in the ring 
Stipulations are made for a certain sum to be paid wm or lose In a match it Svdnev 
Burns t-ie loser received J6000 and Johnson the victor £i 100 Difficulty has also been 
found in obtaining the services of qualihed referees In the reaction provoked by excessive 
clinching what is called the clean break has been enforced in Australia and America with 
the of pre'ventiag quite legitimate in fighting 

The 'Vmateur Boxing Association championships were won in 1911 by \A W Allen 
(bantam weights) H Bavers (feather weights) A Spenceley (light weights) W Child (middle 
weights) W Hazel! (heavy weights) Allen regained his title in 1912 the other winners in 
the same order of weights were G R Baker R Marnott E \ Chandler R Smith 

Bridge 

A modification of the trick values in auction bndge has recently come into general 
u§e The new values are as follows spades 2 clubs 6 diamonds 7 hearts 8 lihes ” 
(or royal ^ades) 9 no trumps 10 The advantages of this method are that (i) specula 
live declarations of no trumps are discouraged, (2) the preponderating value of red suits 
IS diminished (3) a situation is brought about m which the declaring side is placed at a 
disadvantage On the other hand it is objected that in the bidding the strength and na 
ture of the hands are often so thoroughly disclosed a& to detract from the interest of the 
play 

Chess 

WfaSe the number of chess players and of professionals entitled to the rank, of masters 
increases continually and mternational tournaments are becoming common events no 
very exact proportion exists between the demand for pnze competitions and professional 
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exhibitions and the 3uppl> as a rule European tournaments receive so many appUca 
tions from candidates that a selection is with difficulty made for the mastem' contests 
and supplementary classes are frequently included in the programme On the other 
hand m England, though amateur talent abounds and opportumties for using first 
class play are eagerly welcomed, professional chess is by no means abundant 

Next to the veteran Blackburne Burn is the most prominent English master France is 
not nowadays represented m masters tournaments but Russia is prolific of plavers of every 
d» gree and so arc the Dual Monarc^ and Germanv But it is the modern school ’ 
fathered bv Stemitz adopted bv Dr Tarrasch and brou^t to perfection bv Dr Lasker 
the present champion which has for some years been predominant It it> characterised by 
academic soundness rather than brilliancy In tbe indecisive matches between Lasker and 
Schlechter and between Schlechter and Tarrasch the plavers permitted themselves no 
variety of opening or of tactics but were content with playing variations based on preliminary 
anal V ">15 and with avoiding enterpnse or complications in the middle game unless forced 
upon them m some ca‘>es by exigencies of the battle Of the younger masters Rubinstein 
who has been conspicuously successful has also of late vears made sound position play his 
principal aim Masters adhering to the romantic stvlc (Morphv ) like the late Tchigorm 
and to a modification tempered to modern demands like Janowsky Mieses Spielmann and 
Marshall — in fact masters with an individuality of stvle and a capacity for producing inter 
esting games — save the game from degenerating into dull academic precision Janowskv 
though he did not do himself justice in his match with the champion is at his best a player of 
commanding personality and exceptional strategic power Mieses is distinguished by enter 
pn e and ta« tnal cleverness over the board bpidmann is capable of producing specimens of 
both soundness and brilliancy Marshall s dating verges on reckle'isness while on a high 
lev el of all round efficiency Nn mzov itch has display ed considerable ingenuity and originality 

At the San Sebastian tournament in 1911 J R Capablanca a young player from Havana 
already famous having beaten Marshall in a set match accepted the place onginallv reserved 
for Dr Lasker and won the chief prize from the leading play ers of the day His stv Ic though 
at times tempered to the exigencies of the score sheet was brilliant enough to cause him to 
be hailed as a new Morphy It w-as hoped that he might be able to play a match for the 
championship but hitherto Dr Lasker has declined his challenge under the plea of having 
been insulted bv Capablanca in the wording of a counter propo ition to some clauses of the 
< onditions proposed for the match In the meantime Dr I^sker has accepted Rubinstein s 
challenge who of Iite has achieved several succe scs at San Sebastian Postyen and in the 
Ru iin Champonship Tournament Teichmann won the Carlsbad Tournament ot igii 
m grand style while Niemzovitih and Spielmann ran Rubinstein at San Sebastian very close 
Of youtiger masters Russia may boast a beyor of whom Alechm is the best while young 
Breytr of Budapt t promi cs to take high rank among the masters of the day 

Coaching and Drmng 

Lndoubtedly the advent of the motor car has caused a great diramution in the num 
ber of horses kept solely for driving In London m every continental European town 
and in the cities of the United States mechanical traction has practically taken the 
place of the horse But motor cars are still bevond the reach of the countryman who 
drives a gig and of the small suburban tradesman who sends out his wares in a horse 
drawn vehicle In Great Britain few people now breed harness horses except those of 
the hackney breed the best of which are of considerable value not only for the show 
ring but because there still exists a small and wealthy public which wall pay highly for 
possession ot the smart stepper The breeding and exhibiting of harness horses possessed 
of high action both in England and Amenca is now quite a business but it is contined 
to a not very large number of enthusiasts and is in no wav a national affair In the 
United States there arc the trotters and the standard bred horses and both these breeds 
are m a flourishing condition, and not in the least hkely to undergo a slump 

The pastime of driving as is only natural With the motor oar so much to the fore is 
m the hands of a few but in. London and its neighbourhood there has been m the last four 
or five years a considerable revival of four in hand driving due in a great degree to the 
in'ititution of the International Horse Show at Olympia and to the estabhshmg of the Coach 
mg Marathons and Corinthian Cups These contests one of which attracted as manv as 
twenty teams have shown that the coach horsts of the present dav are better and more 
V aluable animals than those of pa&t generations and that the art of dnv ing four horses has 
bv no means been impaired Indeed the good whip of the present day has to contend 
with increased traffic everywhere and with such fresh varieties of road users as tbe traction 
engine the tramcar the mritoi bus and the taxicab \et the driver erf horses can hold his 
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own and this also applies to those who have charge of the public eoarhes m which ^fenection 
there has been «om<. revivaf both in G^eat Britain and the Lmted States <\11 over the 
world the best harness horses are better and more valuable than the> have ever been before, 
though it lb certain that in most countries their numbers are decreasing 

Courstng 

Competition between greyhounds of different countries is attended with almost 
insuperable difficulties Australians from time to time have Sent dogs to the "ft aterloo 
Cup, meeting with but little success — perhaps through the effect of the long sea vo>age 
Coursing has become popular in France The Irencb Greyhound Club has leased a 
fine ground at Tremblay -near Paris, where manj meetings are held every j ear Having 
purchased some of the best English blood for breeding purposes French coursers are 
naturally anxious to send dogs to Altcar and have more than once approached the 
Board of Agriculture and Tishenes in England with a view to the relaxa-tipn of the 
quarantine regulations On the other hand En^sh greyhounds are frequently sent 
abroad even to countries as distant as Argentina where many meetings have been held 
and it lb very rarel> that they do not prove their superiority In Trance for instance 
ihe majority of the stakes have been won by Enghsh bred dogs Nevertheless some 
British breeders believe that the dogs now produced, while possessing speed are defi 
cient in stamina, and one breeder at least has decided to make the experiment of cross 
ing with the Afghan hound a slow animal remarkable for staying powers One of this 
breed was imported by Lieut M H Lucas of the Indian Army (37th Lancers) who 
bought him from a caravan Afghans passing through Zhob Baluchistan The dog is 
now at the stud m Northumberland and the career of his produce will be watched with 
much interest Hie pre eminence of the English gre> hound has been proved in Hun 
gary where coursing or at least the pursuit of the hare with greyhounds has been prac 
Used from time immemorial The tvpical Hungarian dog was undoubtedly slow but 
he was endowed with wonderful courage and before the National Coursing Clubs 
(England) rules were adopted, the most sought after gre> hound was the one that could 
bring his hare down no matter what obstae:les he nught be called upon to negotiate 
Since those days the Hungarian coursers have imported manv English dogs and the 
result has been higH j interesting for the reason that few stakes are won but by an 
English bred dog or one possessing English blood Coursing has also been taken up 
m Russia with the support of the Grand Duke Nicholas on whose estate at Perch ino 
about 200 miles south of Moscow meetings are regularlj- held 

No other coursing event of importance in the world is held undi r such conditions as the 
Russian Waterloo Cup After the snows have disappeared the sun exerts buch power that 
coursing during the dav *s out of the question It is therefore nece sarv that a start shuuW 
be made at about two o clock m the morning or as soon as there is suitic lent light and as a 
rule eighty courses are decided before mne o clock In igii Dendromvs the winner of the 
Barbican Cup in Ei^land was purchased by the Grand Duke Nicholas and he was beaten 
in the final by Mower Glen also English bred Jn igra Bachelors Ball II a prominent 
performer m England and runner up for the Barbican Cup was secured b> Count Chere 
meteff and won the Russian Waterloo Cup defeating Thekan in the last round Thekan 
was bred in Russia but is by Pnnee Plausible who rin second tor tht Watcrljo Cup at Altcar 
in 1905 The borroisare frequently tested m Russia with hares It has been held bv many 
authorities that the English greyhound would beat the borzoiS if entered to wolves being 
certainly much the quicker while possessing quite as much courage but the Russian dog has 
a great advantage m weight In addition to the ^kes for greyhounds at the last meeting 
held m Russia by the Grand Duke Nicholas there were several events for borzois 

Considerable interest was attached to the English Waterloo Cup both m 1911 and 1912 
owing to the fact that puppies played so impottaiit a part In 19I i the winner and runner 
ap were m their first season Sir R W B jardine s Jabberwock by Bachelor s Acre from 
Forresters Favour beating Mr P Storeys Silk and Scarlet by Earls Court from ( ay 
Feather In the final and i[ii9i2Mr EuL Townshend s Tide Tinve bv Fncndlv foe from 
Fast Waves beat another puppy in Mr F Alexanders adversary bv ( lenfield from '^Iter 
native, 

<:.rxckei 

For miOTe Uuin two years past puUic atteiltion has been concentrated on inter 
natioimJ cncket The vi»t of a South African team to Australia in ipro-ii served as 
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a pteiude to the Sp called triangular tournament of 15112 and nl the meantime an English 
team under the management of the Marylebone Cricket Cluh carrjed through a Wonder 
fully successful tour m '^ustraha in 

The South J^drtcans m Australia hardly did as well as had been expected Tbew strength 
uas considered to he chiefly m their bowling but they were disappointed by the tnahiUtv 
of A E \ ogler on whom much reliance was placed to do justice to his reputation On the 

other hand they found Au^rahan hatting in its prime In e!e%€ia a side matches as many 
as fifteen Auiftralianu batsmen a-veraged more than 30 runs an innings against the South 
Africans and eleven of them more than 40 runs The moat formidable were V 1 Truipper 
who e-tceeded 75 runa an innings and in Test matches averaged 94,57 Vt Bardaley W 
Armstrong C Kelleway C G Macartney and V S Hansford 1 he Australian, bowling was 
of no \erv high qualit> though V\ J ^ hrl tv n as -v ery consistent and H \ Hofdern who 
w as able to match the South Af ncan, googH bowling with a similar «tyle bad a great diare 
m winning two Test matches tor the South Africans G A Faulkner besides bowling 
well batted With wonderful certaint> failing in none of the Test matches to make at leasst 
100 runs in the two innings The South Africans won the third Test match b> 38 runs at 
Adelaide but they lost the remaining four and they were also beaten once by \ ictona and 
twice b> New South \\ ales Three of the twentv two matches were drawn 

The tour of the M C C team was, extraordinarily, successful Of l8 eleven a side matches 
the first Test match p!a\ ed at S\ dne\ alooe was lost four w ere drawn and 1 8 including four 
Test matches were won The strength of the English team was found fwrmcipally in the 
bowling of Barnes and F R Foster Both, these bowlers are above medium pace and of 
great accuracy Barnes has a fine command of the leg break with the other break as a 
variation and Foster while often causing the ball to swerve in the air has a remarkably 
quick nsc from the pitch and on that account is well suited b\ fast wicktts The batting of 
Hobbs Rhodes Woollev G Gunn and J W Htcirne contributed much to the success of 
their side while J W H T Douglas who acted as captain was of value both as a resolute 
and patient batsman and as a fast bowler of great precision and a masterv ot the swerve 
Dou*,las who took up the captaincv on P F \\arner being im apacitated early m the tour 
bv serious illness distinguished himsclt by his correct judgment and his unfading presence of 
mmd in the important matcke&. The batting of Hobbs has never been excelled m Anglo 
Australian contests Invariably sent m firjst he played innings of 187 178 and 1^6 not out 
inlet matches His fir<5t wicket partnership with Rhodes in the fourth match at Mel 
bourne amounted to 3.3 runs — the greatest first wicket partnership for a Test match — and 
the whole innings aggregatfd 589 The fifth match was won after the Engh^ team had 
been 144 runs m arrears an the first innings The Australian bowling again seemed to be 
less dangerous than m previous years but H \ Hordern was always formidable He had 
a pnnci]>al hand in winning the first match fur Australia and took five wickets in each 
innings of the last match 

At the end of 1910 a team sent to South Afnca bv the M G C won two and lost three 
Test matches In spite of the brilliancy of Hobbs the battmg was weak on the whole and 
It could not cope with the bowling of G A Faulkner and \ ogler who took 65 out of 85 
wickets {• aulkner was also by far the best of the South African bat men having an average 
of 60 55 runs in the Test matches to the 67 j>7 of Hobb 

In consequence of the eJfceptionallv bad weather of the summer of 1912 the Triangular 
Tournament in England was a complete failure From the first the South African team was 
unlucky several plavers and notably h aulkner being at one time or other more or less 
incapacitated while they also seemed to be more adversely affected bv the slow wickets than 
their opponents They were without the assistance of \ ogler On the other hand Australia 
wa unable to send to England a representative team A dispute in which several of the 
foremost plavers were at variance with the Australian Board of Control prevented the 
inclusion in the party of irumper Hdl Arm trong and lian ford The weather however 
did not permit a convincing trial of strength between the English and Australian teams Of 
three matches arranged only one was finished and that one was rtmeh interrupted by ram 
being concluded with difficulty in four days at the Oval on a treacherous wicket It was 
decisively won by England, who^ had the advantage of greater experience of such conditions 
and bowling much better suited to them England defeated South Afnca at Lords Leeds 
and the Oval and Australia had two easy victories at Manchester and Lords Throughout 
this series of matches sudden spells of successful bowling were surprisingly common Jn 
more than one of these Pegler (South Africa) was concerned amd it was cilrious that his 
periods of effectiveness would occur Without any apparent cause when the batting had for 
some time been more or less dominant In the first match between South Afnca and Aus 
traha at Manchester J T Matthews (Australia) performed the hat track in both, innings.— 
an unprecedented Rat Pegler took six England wickets at Leeds for 16 runs when ^ had 
been scored for four wickets G R Ha^tt (Australia) against England at the Oval dosed 
an innings in which five wickets were down for 170 for the addition of 5 runs 

A team of Indians \ isited England m iqii and played 14 matches losing ten but b^t 
ing Leicestershire and Lincolnshire Lord Hawke took a team to Ar^ntma in 19IJ-12 
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A ifew m^od of deciding the English County Champion'dnp was tned in 1911 and 
although not giving general satisfaction was retained in 1912 With the idea of discouraging 
the players from aiming at drawn matches fivie points were given for a Mim and three points 
(witn one point to the losing side) for a first innings victory This purely arbitrary mode of 
ffeckontng which had for some time been the rule of the minor counties assisted Warwickshire 
to win the champimiship in it>i i but they probably also profited bv having no matches with 
some of the strongest counties The fast wickets were favourable to se\ eral of the Warwick 
shire batsmen and still more to the bowling of F R Foster and Field Kent would ha\e 
been first according to the old reckoning Middlesex were third and Lancashire fourth In 
igi2 the wet wickets were ad\erse to \\arwick8hire but suited Northamptonshire whose 
eleven showed great improvement in batting This county was second to It orkshire who 
had a strong team several of their younger pnrfessionals assisting materially in their success 
Kent took the third place and Lancashire the fourth 

The Jam Sahib of Nawanagar (Ranjitsinjhi) played in several county and othw” first 
class matches m I912 and showed that he had lost httle or nothing of his old skill in batting 
Oxford beat Cambridge m 1911 through the excellence of P R LeCouteur s slow bowling 
whicA was of varied style but was classed as belon^ng to the goog^y order Cambridge 
won a very close match in 1912 largely by the fine all round play and captaincy of E L Kidd 
Eton in both years won against Harrow 

Good fast bowling is scarcer than ever in first class cricket Many bowlers have culti 
vated the delivery of the swerve the ball being so held that the seam while rotating vertically 
lies a little to the right or left of the line from bow ler to w icket The googly has made litt le 
progress though it was effectively used by H V Hordern in Australia The plan of bowling 
at the kg stump or even at the batsman s kgi, originated by Hirst has been perfected by 
other left handed bowlers notably Dean and F R Foster In batting back play and on 
aide hitting are prevalent and the right foot is shifted without compunction In con 
sequence of these developments the setting of the field has transcended all the old customs 
and positions are assign^ for which the game has no vocabulary 

Croquef 

One of the causes to which the decline — amounting almost to extinction — ot croquet 
was attributed some thirty years back was the modification of the conditions of thi 
game to suit the requirements of the most skilful players When the 0* in hoops were 
mtroduced the game became loo difficult to be popular The same difficulty has been 
reasserting itself For many years the Croquet Association has been continually revis 
mg Its laws to meet the increasing skill of the foremost plavers — ^now adavs by no means 
a small class The small hoops no longer constitute anv serious obstacle to the making 
of long breaks In spite of the provision of baulks ' in order to secure an open shot 
for a player as soon as his opponent has finished a turn it is realised that the player who 
first gets possession of the balls has the chances o\erwhelmingIy in his favour The 
laws committee of the Croquet Association has been discussing several proposals for 
making the game more difficult The most favoured of theia, are (i) playing with 
either ball of the side (2) the reintroduction of a cage in the middle of the ground, (3) 
the turn to cease if any ball is sent off the ground after the fimt croquet has been made 
The tactics of croquet have undergone but little change of late except that the best 
exponents (and there is nothing which now shows the quahtv of a player more than the 
wav the balls are left at the finish of a turn) almost mvanablv go out for a break thus 
following the example of the present champion Mr C L O C allaghan — and that the 
art of peelmg ** — especially in handicaps — is greatly on the increase 

The principal competitions of 1911 and 1912 resulted as follows — Open champion!»hip 
(19JIJ ^ AVhitaker (1912) C L O Callaghan ladies championship 1 1911) Mhb E Rud 
(1912) Miss Saraeon gentlemen s gold roed4l (19U 1912)0 L O Callaghan ladies gold 
medal (1911) Miss N S L Gifchnst ti9i2) Lady Julian Parr ^.hampion cup H 

Maxwell Browne (1012)? D Matthews ladies champion cup (1911) Mrs R C J Beaton 
(1912) Miss D M Staodxing 

Curhng 

wmt&rof 1910-rr was soft that of 1911-12, after beginning badly later afforded 
ercirfknt sport Vupng the latter part of January and the first week of February loi 
there was mtiqye activity both m Scotland and Switzerland and at the same time the 
Scottish team in. Canada reached the dimax of their tour at Winnipeg 

Jn Scottend, for the aWiond time since J903 »t was possible to hold the Grand Match 
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Though it was necessary to wait tUl the ice ijvas five jnches thick before announcing this 
event and though considerable notice had to be given yet the lue held long enough to enable 
2 ooo plajers to take part at Carsbreck on Februaxv 2 A usual the South beat the North 
The International Match (England v Scotland) fixed a day too Ute wad spoilt b\ the 
weather It had not been played m the open amcc 1907 The niiks or at Itert tl^r skips 
were deliberately selected making the match genuinely representative a place in the team 
having hitherto depended on inclination to enter and luck m the ballot After several 
English victories (including 19I1) Scotland won in 1912 at Craigielands Loch by an average 
of six shots a rmk over 24 rinks Curling iacilities have been multiplied not onh by the use 
of sprinkled asphalt nnks but by the opemng of ice palaces in Edinburgh and Aberdeen 

In Switzerland curling has increased in popularity it bein^ possibte to play in milder 
weather than suits most other winter sports The centre of chief achVity has moved from 
the Fngadine to the Obcrland partly because of Gnndelwald & victones in the JaclcKin Cup 
in 1911-12 necessitating the competition being held at Grindelwald (in>5tead of L^vos or St 
Moritz) until they lose it In the International Bonspiel Mr McGtax:h s Manchester rink 
won m 1911 and IQ12 

During their tour in Canada the Scottish touring team lost by t6 47 61 and 31 shots on 
six nnks m their four international matches — ^an average of six shots a rmk 

C\chng 

Interest in bicycle racmg was maintained with difficulty during 1911 despite the 
continued increase m the use of the bicvclc for utility and recreation The World s 
Championships held at Rome early in June resulted in the Englishmen Bailey and 
Meredith winning the one kilometre and 100 kilometres amateur contests and EUegard 
winning the kilometre professional race In IQ12 the World s Championships held at 
Chicago resolved themselves practically into duels between American and French pro 
fissionals out of which Kramer the Lnited States represent iti\ e emerged successful 
The fact that the cycimg contest at the Olympic Games was a road race gave a great 
fillip to that form of the sport and led to quite unexpected results As the leading road 
racing country England was looked upon as the inevitable winner but anticipations 
were entirely falsified for Lewis a South African accomplished the fastest time and 
the Swedish team (Fnborg Malm and Persson) placed Iheir country fin-t The race 
however, was greatly influenced by the order of the draw for places 

Motor cychng made great progress in 1911 but mostly in Great Britain Germany 
being a fair second The only international events of sporting importance were the 
Tounbt trophy races held by the Auto C> cle Union of Great Britain in the Isle ol Man 
on June 30th and July 3rd On the former date Evans won the junior event for engines 
of less than about 3 H P and on the latter Godfrey won the senior race in which the 
power practically was limited to about 4 U P The expamion of motor cycling in 1912 
was much more rapid, and general and international contests are hkelv to be multiplied 
The chief sporting events however were again the Tounst Trophy races m the Isle of 
Man The junior event was won by Bash 4 l and the senior by Applebee The chief 
mechanical development of the year was the evolution of the cy Jt-car — a four wheeled 
motor cycle which formed the feature of the London Olympic Motor Cycle Show m 
November 1912 

Fencing 

For the advancement of international intercourse it is desirable, as recent events 
have demonstrated that an effort shoald be made to assimilate both the rules and the 
accepted canons of foil and epic fencing as practised in different European contests 
tor instance the rule as to the ‘ target ” adopted by the Swedish committee was re 
garded in France as so unsatisfactory that, by wav of protest, no French team was sent 
to Stockholm for the Olympic contests, nor in fact was France even represented in the 
ep^e and sabre competitions The Italians also declined the epee matches because the 
longer weapon which they affect was not admissible In the French rules the upper 
part pf the sword arm is assailable The new rule adopted by the Amateur Fencing 
Association, but not yet applied to the foils championship counts hits on the upper part 
of the sword arm, if in the judge s opinion it has intercepted the point when this would 
otherwise have reached the chest Lnder the Swedish Oiy mpic ruk the sword arm was 
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comt^etely exdutted except that the jury could count a hit on the head eVni, <*£■ hand 
a^g Valid, il the reapient had effaced the target by adopting an ungainly or irregular 
position or instead of making a parry, covered the target with head, arm or hand 
Much of the fencing at Stockholm was (^n to the charge of being rough and ungainly 
The gold medals were won as follows individual foilb N Nadi Italy individual §p6e 
P Anspach Belgium indlviduail sabre, Fuchs, Hungar> The ^pee team contest was 
won h> Belgium with Great Britain second, and Holland third, the sabre team by 
Hungary with Austna second and Holland tl^d 

The Grande Semame of 1911 was held in Rouen m^ead of Pans France retained the 
International Cup by beating Belgium (24-18) and Great Britain I26-12) In the Ostend 
week Great Britain beat Holland (15-14) but lost to Belgium ( 16-11) and France (17-ir) 
\ represeotatue British team for the first tune took part in the sabre contest and did well 
losing to Bohemia who took the first place (5-4) HoilaBd (5-3) and Belgium (4-2) No 
British team could be sent to the Grande Semame of 1912 on account of the Olympic Games 
France beat Belgium for the International Cup (22-18) Baron de Evnde carried off the 
6p6e championship and Lieut Perrodin the sabre championship With the ^p^eat Ostend 
France beat Belgium (16-1 and Great Britain (22-5) V^ith the sabre Belgium defeated 
France and Ital> and France defeated Italy M Gratier France was first with the ep6e 
AI Hennet Belgium with the sabre 

The British amateur foils chamiwonship fell in 1911 to E M Amphlett in 1912 to P G 
Doyne after a tie with G R Alexander R M P ’\Ailloughb\ and P M Davson The 
amateur champion of 1911 was J P Blake in 1912 the title fell to R Montgomerie 
W Hammond sabre champion of igii was replaced in 1912 by Captain C Van oer By I 
Miss G Danieil won the ladies championship in 1911 and 1912 after fighting off with Miss 
J Johnstone m I911 and with the Misses C A Walker and A B Walter in 1912 


Football ^ 

The Rugby Game — ^Although no distinct new phase has lately been observable m 
the manner m which Rugby football is plaved the method of attack by means of con 
certed runs by half backs and three quarter backs becomes yearly more indubitably 
stereotyped The plav of the forwards is subordinated to this leading idea Even 
when the ground and the weather make the passing of the ball extremely difficult while 
enhancing the effectiveness of dribbling the same style of play is generally attempted 
and often with some success On the other hand as the counter motes are better 
understood, the attack has been vaned by the artifice of ku king across the ground and 
the forwards get some opportunity of using their skill in dribbling in the scrambling 
play thus brought about So much depends on the first possession of the ball m the 
scrummage whether for the purpose of heeling or wheeling that vanous tncks and 
manoeuvres have been attempted By an improvement on the tactics of the famous 
New Zealand team the forwards on forming a scrummage sometimes bring up a man 
suddenly mto their front row on the side nearest to the play er who is about to put the 
ball IB play This forward bemg unobstructed is said to gain the * loose head and 
IS at an advantage in gettmg the ball with his feet In order to check this trick the 
International Board has declared that the ball is not fairly m a scrummage until it has 
passed a player on each side It follows that the leading row of forwards must contain 
at least two if not three players though no rule exists to this effect also that the out 
side forward who has the first chance of playing the ball may be penalised if he does so 
for preventing the hall from being fairly placed m the scrummage This consequence 
though logical is not universally accej^ed By new legidation penalties have been 
enacted for wilful knocks-on and throws-forward, and for wilful throws mto touch 

The "Rugby game though exceedingly popular in some districts has lost ground in the 
west of England and even m South Whales through the rivalry of Association football Its 
^Ogress in France however has been undiecked Early in 19II a French team for the 
first time was v ictorioiu. in an international match beating Scotland in Pans t rench players 
artr teraarkable for impetuosity speed and quickness m starting which last quality makes 
them strong ih defence In the same season Wales beat England Ireland Scotland and 
France, Inelaiid beat Eiwland Scotland and France England at Twickenham beat Scotland 
and France In i9i:a the international matches that took place m the United Kingdom 

» ^ also undee * Hiuted States below 
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were won by the fifteen playing in its own country England defeated "V^ales and Ireland 
but narrowly lost to Scotland Ireland beat Scotland and Wales and Wales beat Scotland 
In no match was France victorious The Umvemty match went m favour of Oxford in 1910 
and 1911 tte disablement of a Cambridge three quarter back B R Lewis a|^rentl> turn 
mg the scale in the ftrst match Cambridge won by 2 goals to a try in 1912 Rugby football 
was omitted from the 01>ntpic programme at Stockholm A strong South African team 
began a tour in C reat Bnt^ri m the autumn of 1912 After gaming several decisive v ictorles 
over counties the South Africans test to Newport were with great difficulty victorious over 
Llanelly the Lotted Setvioesand London beat both the universities were narrowly beaten 
at Twickenh^un b> another London fifteen and easilj beat Scotland at Edinburgh avenging 
the defeat sustained by the South Afncan team aA 1906 They next gamed their most dt ci 
sive victory at Dublin securing 36 points against Ireland and beat Wades b> a tr> at Cardiff 
but lost to Swansea by the same margin 

Association Football — Tbe wide dissemination of Asi>ociation football not only in 
Europe but also in the other contments is illustrated by the fact that a tour was under 
taken in Brazil m 3910 by the Connthian F C and another m North America in 191 1- 
12 There are now marry clubs m Argentina Uniguav Brazil and Chile Amateur 
international football has been affected by a dissension among English clubs dating from 
iQO/ In consequence of the Eootball Association insisting upon the admission of 
professional clubs (so called) to the district associations a large number of amateur 
clubs including the University College and public schools chibs seceded to form the 
Amateur Football Association The o&cers of the army while sympathising with the 
seceders, considered it advisable for the sake of regimental football to retam their con 
nection with the Football A^ociation But in 1911-1 they used their influence to 
promote a reconciliation A conference was held at which the delegates of the two 
associations only failed to arrive at an agreement because the older body would not 
accept an arrangement by which the younger could receive the adherence of newly 
formed amateur dubs The federation Internationale de Football Associations com 
manding the support of most of the countries of Europe including thf Football Associa 
tion IS necessarily cut off from intercourse with the Amateur Football Association 
This however is in alliance with tbe Bohemian Football Association and with many 
French dubs belonging to the Union de Societes Frangaises de Sports Athletiques 

International matches played bv England with other countries are no longer repre-^fita 
tive of English amateur football The A F A although allowed a representative on the 
Bnti'.h OKmplc Council was debarred from sending an eleven to the Olympic Games 
Nevertheless an amateur team organised by the Football Association was able to wm the 
Olympic trophy beating Denmark in the final round by four goals to two after easier 
victories over b inland and Hungary The Holland eleven gamed the third place The 
matches were plaved in very hot weather m July The playing Strength of the English 
Football Association is largely professional and therefore cartnot be exhibited in contests 
with contmental players though occasional visits to the continent have been paid bv pro- 
fessional teams The amateur elevens of the Football Association won matches with 'Wales 
Belgium France and Holland m 1910KI1 but lost to Ireland and could onH draw with Ger 
many In 1911-12 besides their Victories at the Olvmpic Games they defeated Ireland 
Wales Denmark Holland and Belgium The Amateur Football Association teams were 
consistentlv victonous beating Wales and France m both seasons and in October 19H 
winning a close match wrth Bohemia in Prague by 2 goals to i The full representative 
elevens of the Football Association defeated Ireland and Wales in 1911 and drew with Scot 
land Ireland test to Wales and Scotland and Scotland drew with Whales In 19J2 England 
and Scotland again played an indecisive match but both beat Wales and Ireland Wales 
test three matches As an entertainment professional football is as popular as ever More 
than 127 000 spectators attended the England v Scotland match of 19J2 in Glasgow The 
Football Association Cup was wroain 1911 by Bradford City after a drawn match with New 
castle United in 1912 By Barnsley after a drawn match with West Bromwich Albion The 
championship of the Football League was carried off by Manchester United in 1911 by 
Blackburn Roveri in 1912 The pnncipal trophy of the Amateur Football Association was 
woo m loii by the Old Malvernians in 1912 by Oxford Oty The Arthur Dutm Cup for 
public school clubs feU to the Ojid Reptomans in 1911 and to the Old Malvermans in 1912 
Oxford won the University match in 1911 somewhat unexpectedly but lost to Cambridge in 
1912 No substantial alteration has been made in the laws of the gaitie or in the tactics of 
the play ers except that the goal keeper in Football Association matches is now prohibited 
from using his hands outside the space called tbe peaialty area 
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Golf 

By the jutroductJon of the rubber-wred baJJ a phase m the evalqtjon of golf was 
initiated which cannot yet be safely said to have culminated The ingenuity of invent 
ors has supplied balls with heavy cores Of various materials^ and these are tightly bound 
with rubber thread and an outer casing of gutta percha \ small ball of high specific 
gravity combined w ith great elasticity is now m general use and is -of course found partjc 
ularlv advantageous in a strong adverse Wind Mot only have cluhte and courses been 
modified to meet the devdopment of the ball but attempts have been made to obtain 
a reversion to the ‘ gutty ” or at least the adoption of a standard ball for important 
competitions A mtmonal addressed to the committee managing the British amateur 
championship in 1912, though signed by a large number of leading pla> ers, failed to effect 
a reform because the committee did not Consider itseK to be competent to pass v hat 
amounted to a legislative measure There is a consensus among the most authoritative 
professionals, as well as amateurs, concemmg this question It is held that the new 
ball does not sufficiently penalise and in fact does not in\ ariably penalise to any extent 
the not quite perfectly dehvtred stroke In this way it directl> impairs the game as a 
test of skill Indirectlv the action of luck is favoured by the elaborate hazards with 
which courses are often embellished and the somewhat fantastic slopes given to putting 
greens in order that they may not be too easy It is further argued b> Vardon and 
other teachers that an undesirable kmd of stroke is fostered bj a ball which when dnven 
low and * pulled ” can be made to travel a great distance after pitching On the other 
hand it can hardly be maintained that the worse plaver is enabled habituallj to defeat 
the better and it is undeniable that the majonty of golfers would be reluctant to aban 
don a ball which appears to flatter their sUll The rubber cored ball indeed may be 
credited with much of the universal populantj of golf In \menca the wonderfully 
rapid spread of the game has mduced municipalities to Ia> out public courses, of which 
the long course in Jackson Park, Chicago — one of four belonging to the city — may be 
taken as an mstance 

International intercourse i!> encouraged by open championships After winning the 
Bnti h amateur championship m 191 1 Mr Harold HiUsosi succe‘» fuUv essayed to carry off 
the amateur championship of the United States He was less fortunate m 19 1 2 when the 
competition took place m very hot weather and Mr J D Travers won Th^ ^nerican open 
Tournament was ^nedm both. > ears by J J M Dermott The French amateur champion 
ship was captured b> Hon M ^ott M Catitel being the foremost native competitor but 
in '«pite of an invasion of British champions — Ray \ ardon Ta> lor and Braid among them — 
a French player Jean Gasstat of Chantilly was fir&t m the profes^onal championship of 
1912 at La Boulie with a score of 289 for four rounds of thecour&e A competition at Baden 
Baden for which the title of championship of Gjerman> was assumed attracted a number of 
Bnt^h and French profesaonals and ended in Taylor beating Ray after a tie H Vardon 
was the Bntish champion of 1911 E Ray of 1912 and Vardon in the latter year beat Ray 
m the final round of the Newa of the ^erld competition Mr John Ball supfdanted Mr 
Hilton as amateur champion winning the title at Westward Ho in 1912 for the eighth time 
in his un paralleled career The ladies championship which fell to Miss D Campbell in 
191 1 was won at Turnberry in the following year by Miss Gladys Ravjenscroft 

Of the many noteworthy additions which have been made to the literature of the game it 
must suffice to mention The Royal and Ancient Game of GolJ by H H Hilton and Gordon 
G Smith (1912) The Booh ^ theBrnks edited by Martin Sutton (1912) JIow to Play Golf 
by Harry Vardon (1912) Booh of Golf edited by Horace G Hutidiinson {1912J 

Hockey 

Scarcdly a year passes without some small alteration in tbe laws of hockey if it be 
only the regulation of flag posts which aie now obligatory They must be four feet in 
height and must be placed at the centre points of thfe side-hnes and at the corners of the 
jound one yard outside the line In the ‘ bully ’ each ifiay er must strike the ground 
own side of the ball and his opponent s stick alternately Some latitude has been 
are nded to the goalkeep^: who excqrt in a penaltv bully is allowed to kick the ball 
tbemin f Jje cfrde and js not penalised, if, when he has stopped the ball with his hand, it 
aS^F?^ so as not to fafi perpendicularly to the ground It is no longer necessary m 

i^ig a comer hit for an attacking player to make the ball absolutely motionless 
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Though hockey is largely played ta several European countries it wae excluded fiom the 
OlviApJc Games at Stockholm To repair the omie^n a tonmameftt was held at Hamburg 
in October 1912 but this was only partially succesaftrl as but four teams tobk i»rt m it An 
English team found strong opponents m a German team but defeated it besides eaaly 
accounting for an Austrian contingent In 1911 England beat Wales (7-0) Scotland (5-0) 
France (4-0) and dre\^ with I retand (2-2) 101912 Endand beat Wales <6-3) Ireland <10-3) 
and France <9^1) but lost to Scotland {1-2) Thou^ Scotland defeated England for the 
first time Ireland beat hcotland (i-o) and Hales drew with Scotland (2-2) Cambridge 
won the University match m 1911 (4-1) but lost in 19^12 (1-3) 

Ice Hockey so popular in Canada is increasingly plaved on the Continent of Europe 
In 1 909-10 a team comjwsed of Canadians at Oxford took part m a tournament at Les Av ants 
and the\ have <5ince made an annual tour through Europe dunng the Christmas vacation 
vi<5iting Belgium Germany Bohemia Austria Switzerland France On their last tour 
they noticed a \ast improvement in the standard of play In I>ecember 1911 and December 
1912 Cambndi»e teams beat Oxford teams at Murren by 2-0 and i-o respectively Inter 
national tournaments are frequently held at Swiss winter resorts but the contesting teams 
are rarely representative 

fforse Racing 

The most important changes which have occurred in connection with international 
turf matters of late are the suppression of racing m nearly every part of the Umted 
States (see under United States below) and the extraordinary rise in the value of 
blood stock m the Argentine Republic Doubtless there was room for impro\ement as 
regards the great meetings formerly held m the Northern States of America and it is 
generally thought that some of the law s forbidding the meetmgs may be rescinded at an 
early date Meantime there has been a fall in the value of thoroughbred stock in the 
United States and \aluab!e Enghsh and French stallions which had been sent to Amen 
ca at big prices not many y ears ago have now been brought back to Europe, while a fair 
number of American bred > earhngs are also imported to England and sold by auction 
at Newmarket even year The breeding industry in the United States is quickly d> 
mg out but would be even more quickly resumed if raang were once more legalised 
Id the Argentine Republic four figure yearlings are even more common than they are 
at Doncaster and yet in September iqi'> "Messr*! Tattersall sold by auction at the 
annual Doncaster sales yearlings nf the value of {no 000 In every part of Europe 
the value of the highest class of stallions has enormously increased and now the posses 
sor of a reallv great performer can always be sure of {30 000 and more if he desire to sell 
In other respects the Enghsh turf is pursumg the even tenour ot its way Every year 
there are more runners and more money to be run for and though it is only occasional 
ly that horses of the very highest class are forthcoming it is probable that the average 
standard of excellence is thoroughlv maintained On the continent of Europe and 
especially in France Germany and '^u'^tria the thoroughbred flourishes and racing 
becomes more popular every where but whereas in France there is every encouragement 
for the long distance runner the tendency m England is towards the development of 
speed and important long distance races are by no means numerous 

The form of the most prominent hof^s on the Enghsh turf during the season of I911 was 
more consistent than in 1912 In the first place Sunstar, by Sundndge Dons hi Id his own 
against the best of the three year olds and it is probable that he would have won the three 
leading events of the year but for breabng down after taking the Epsom Derby He 
carried off the honours in the Two Thousand Guineas and the most important race of the 
year at Epsom after w hich he was sent to the stud much to the regret of nis owner who was 
justified m the hope that the colt would win the so called tnple crown In consequence 
of Sunstar s mabihtv to compete in the St Leger this race at Doncaster was deprived of 
much of Its usual interest and Mr T Pilkington s Prince Palatine by Persimmon Lady 
Lightfoot won easily from what was undoubtedly a mediocre field of opponents \ note 
worthy incident in connection with the leading three year olds of 1911 was that Stedfast 
the second in the Epsom Derby and Prince Palatine the winner pf the Doncaster St Leger 
should have provided some of the most interesting racing of 1912 As a matter of fact the 
meetings of Stedfast and Prince Palatine were the leading features of the season and it was 
a moot point which was the better four year old The exciting racing proyided by these two 
horses was very welcome especially as the three year olds in 1912 ran m so inconsistent a 
manner that m no case was anv outstanding merit shown Tagafie a grey fillv by Cyllene- 
Tagdle alter securing the first place in the One Thousand Guineas won the Epsom Derby, 
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a ^huji led mapy excelteat to the bekef that she w^s Uksly to pftive 

»8,<*«>^04adly smart rac^hoi^ bu^^e taiied uaat-fpuntably tp the Oaks a wee aftef her 
Victory, consideipd ttr be at laercy It was remarkable that m the Derby Tagalie 
w^a.U the way and wmt with sueh ease that 8ta4n>na was a^idered to be her strongDwm 
yet wx the Oaks she led fora part of the cour^ a«d then failedf to stay finishing last TagaW 
also ran in a very disappointing manaer in the St Leger which was won by Tracery who 
had finished third to her in the Derby It may be mentioned that Tracery was bred in 
Amenca as also was Sweeper IJ the Winner of the Two 1 housand GuineaB The for^ier 
was however of English parentage During the season of 19x2 as many as eight owners 
won o\er £10000 each m stakes, Mr T Pilkington mainly h\ the aid of Prince Palatine 
heading the list with £20,822 and Lord Derby coming second with £17 333. 

S unimg 

British fox ifatiting stdl holds its own, m spite of such modern detelopments as 
barbed wire increase of railways, excess ve pheasant rearing and the greater cost of 
maintenance of hunt establishments In some districts the scene of operations of 
\anous hunts has been curtailed owing to the expansion of the country towns to the 
institution of small holdings near the tonus and to the fact that coal mining has greatly 
extended But nevertheless every part of the country where hunting is possible has 
its pack of hounds whether they be foxhounds staghounds harriers or beagles and 
everywhere there are more people bunting everv year while the great expansion in the 
size of the fields fs chiefly caused by the ever increasing number of ladies who bunt 
In this connection it can truthfully be said that there are a dozen lady foxhunters for 
every one that followed bounds a generation ago foxes are more plentiful than 
formerly hounds are faster, and much of the huntmg especially in the most famous 
countries is carried on at a higher speed than formerly This means that hounds are 
taken from one covert to another at a canter that there is no dawdling between the 
bunt-; and that — ^at times— hounds are unable to do justice to their own hunting 
powers, because of the crowd pressing on from behind 

Great Britain still takes the lead m foxhunting but many hunt clubs have been estab- 
lished m the United States tn recent years there are m France over 300 hunts the.quarry for 
which IS deer wolf hare and occasionally fox and is the British colonies and in India huntmg 
is earned on wherever it is possible The price of the best English foxhounds has risen 
enormously and good hunters ate only to be secured at high figures 

Lacrosse 

It IS generally held that the use of the lighter crosse with less ngid strings, introduced 
by Canadian teams into England a few years back has made lacrosse a less difficult 
game to acquire atid has improved the general quality of team play In the north of 
England several dubs have attained a high standard of attack play but defence seems 
to have slightly detenorated mainly through the disuse of the body check and this 
may tell agamst English sides when mternational matches are undertaken 

The north of England is still uniformly superior to the south The North and South 
match m I911 and 1912 pmduced the identical score of 16 goals to 7 The Stockport Club 
having won 10 both years the Northern Flag? beat Lee in the Club Chanmionship by 15 5 
and 18-8 and the County Championship was twice taken by Cheshire The runners up to 
Stockport in I911 were the Old Hiilmeians, who lost only after a tie m 1912 Albert Park were 
beaten in the final by 7 goals to 3 For the Southern Flags Oxford University fought out the 
final match with Lee in 1911, and West Z-ondon reached the final m 1912 The University 
match of 1911 was won by Camb;nd2e at 8-3 m 1912 Oxford won at 9-4 

The competition? among the professional clubs of Canada ended in Vancouver winning 
the Mmto Cup in 191 1 after navmg beaten the holders (New Westminster) and the champions 
of eastern Canada (the T^umsen team) tn j^i2 New Westminster regained the Cup 
defeating Vancouver and Victona and then easily answering the challenge of Cornwall 
The Manx Cup fdr amateur lacrosse is held by the Vancouver Athletics who in 1911 beat 
Toronto Juniors and *n 1912 defeated Wmnfpeg (champions of the north west) and St 
Cayenne (champions of the east) 

Tennis^ 

Tft tfie countTM^ where good turf a not genmUy available^ lawn tennis re satisfactori- 
ly cultiyatpii on hard courts The covered tourt fonn of the game was recognised by 
*$ee also under TJwted States below 
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iftdusiQti in the <M> mpic progranime in 1908, ani 3 the eyiStenc^ of a good coveted court 
m Stoddiolm enabled similai: competitiont, to be catned out m 1912 Further, an open 
covered court championship has been instituted m Pans French and Geriaan pkjers, 
TV ho are norr able to hold their own with British champions wi grass, have proved them 
sehes* superior rti the hard court 

In Paris 0 Froitzhcmi c^ned off the French charapiDiiship m singles, and ^with O 
Kreueer) the doubles H Gobtrt todk the Olvmpic medals at Stockholm lAiSuig^es and 
doubles partnered b> M Germpt, althoi^ the British champKui \ F Wilding competed 
as the representatiT e of New Zealand Gobert xisited London and won the Covered Court 
Championship in 19JI and 1912 In the former year he was also victorious m doubles with 
M J G l^tehie but m IQI2 \ F \\ ildmg and S N Dou&t took the doubles championship 
On the other hand though Gobert and Decups earned off the British double championship 
m 1911 at Wimbledon no other successes ful to foreign competitors the singles champion 
ship being retained by ^ F Wilding who was again victorious in 1912 when C P Dixon 
and H Roper Barrett won the doubles 

The grass championships at the Olvmpic Games were fixed for a date which conflicted 
with the All England tournament and the latter was preferred even by most of the leading 
foreign players The medals were accordinglj. captured by W’'mslow (singles) and Winslow 
and Kitson (doubles) representing South \fnca AnotW international test of play oa 
grass was afforded bv the preliminary round of the Davis Cup in which the English team 
beat the French m the summer of 1912 at Folkestone But in two matches between England 
and Germany in 1912 each team was successful on its own ground the English match being 
played on turf and the German on an artiflcial surface In the previous winter Australasia 
represented by N E Brookes R W Heath and \ W Dunlop had retained the Cup by 
beating an American team at Christchurch New Zealand England unexpectedly regained 
the Davis Cup at Melbourne on November 28-30 1912 C P Dixon and J C rarke beat 
R W Heath and N E Brookes res^ctively on the first day and op the third Parke beat 
Heath but Dixon lost to Brookes The Australian pair Brookes and Dunlop beat Bramish 
and Parke so that England won by the odd match. A team enlisted by the Dnve L T C 
(Fulham) made a tour in South '\frica m 1910-11 and won two out of the three Test matches 
A mixed team of men and ladies sailed from England for South Africa in the following winter 
and played three test matches but unexpectedly lost one of them The university matches 
of 1912 went in favour of Cambridge m 1911 Oxford won the singles and Cambridge the 
doubles A voung Russian plaver Count Saumarakoff Elston gamed distinction by 
defeating C Setterwall the Swedish champion in the Olympic tournament and made a close 
match with Kreuzer a German plaver of the hrst rank Manv hard courts for autumn and 
spring play hav e been recently constructed m England and a new covered court is used for 
winter play at Dulwich The difficulty of enforcing the foot fault rule is still receiving 
attention At an International Congress held in Pans in October 1912 preliminary measures 
were taken for a common understanding with regard to international championships 

The American Uwn tennis championships were won as follows — men s singles 1911 W 
\ Lamed 1912 M E MuLoughhn ladies singles 1911 Mi s H Hotchkiss 1912 Miss 
M Browne men s doubles 1911 K D LittluandG F louchard 1912 M E McLoughhn 
and Thomas C Bundv 

Motoring 

The sport of motor racing as distinguished from the competition of manufacturers 
m races for testing mechanical Qualities is best seen in France and Amenca 

The chief French event of 191 1 was the I ight Car Race competed over the Dieppe circuit 
on June 2S The distance was ^87 miles and the contest was won by Bablot from Boillot 
at an average speed of about 55 miles per hour In America some serious acadents cau&cd 
a considerable re&tnction of high powered racing The principal event there — the Vander 
blit Cup — was won by Mulford In 1912 the revival of the French Grand Prix race and its 
fusion with the Small Car Contest— the Coupe de 1 Auto — formed the chief event of the 
season The Grand Pnx was a race without any limitations of engine power and was won 
by Boillot on a car of 175 H P from Wagner on a still larger car Behmd the pair came three 
small cars of 12-16 H r driven by Regal Re ta and Medinger The winner s speed was 
70 miles per hour while Regal and Resta Who were first arid second in the Coupe de I Auto 
averaged about 66 In Amenca Hunery drove a 200 H P cat at a speed erpi^l to 141 riiiles 
per hour The American Grand Pnx was won by C Braaf and the VandertaJt Cup^Etace 
by Ralph de Palrria 

Momimne^nng 

For the purpose of Swiss Alpine dimfeing nev« were two successive strttm&r seasons 
more unlike than those of i pt 1 -and 1912 The latter was jyerhaps the-very w orst witHtt 
the memory of the oldest cliinber and the former was certainly the finest 
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19II WiUaltva>sberemembea-ed for^our|reatd»mb&carnedDutb> Messrs G Wmthrpp 
\ dung and H C Jonts Mr Todhunter joined these on the route up the Grepon 
Altogether this victorious party earned out Six new expeditions of tihich the Grepon marks 
the high water mark of rock climbing though the two ridges of the Jorasses are only a little 
less severe The Jorasses had previously been cUmbed by its south face and the first object 
of this party was to find a route up the terrific wall that stoops down to the Col des Hiron 
defies The ascent of this ridge was proved to be utterh impossible but the descent was 
accomplished by art ingenious “and danng combination 01 fixed ropes and pitons On this 
climb JoseiA Knubel was the leading guide and Laurent Croux represented Courmayeur 
The same party ebrabed for the first time the wea: ndge which had defied so man-v previous 
assaults On this occasion Knubel was the onlv guide Not content with this triumph 
\ oung Jones the famous Austnali climber Dr Blodig and Knubel defeated one of the hst 
virmn nd^ on Mont Blanc the great Brouillard ^reie And finailv this unconquered part> 
With Todhunter m place of Dr Blodig and an extra guide Brocherel forced a new direct 
route up the great northern face of the Grepon The Grepon by the ordinary route is as 
hard as most climbs m the Alps or elsewhere and it is scarcely a peak on which to look for 
variation routes Knubel s ascent of the last mentioned slab wTote Mr Jones reKmg 
solely on an axe with its point inserted into a minute crack as hand hold and merely on friction 
for the rest is one of the most remarkable climbing feats I know of \s a. member of the 
Alpme Club remarked after Mr Jones had finished reading his paper this kind of climbing 
Can onl\ be appreciated bv about a dozen British mountaineers and can be eclipsed b\ no 
h\mg cragsman The only other climb yet made which can be mentioned m the ame 
category with these achievements was Dr Piacenza s desperate ascent of the Matterhorn b\ 
the Furggen ariU 

Other interesting new ascents of 191 1 may be mentioned the direct ascent of the Jungfrau 
from the Jungfraujoch by Herr Weber with the guide Schlunegar of Wengen and the first 

B issage of the Gletcherjoch by Dr t) K W rlhamson This climb roused some comment as 
r Williamson introduced a practice Which was first made use of in Welsh gullies He 
climbed the pass from the easy side and let down a rope on the top of the difficult section n 
facilitate the traverse of the pass on another da\ 

Beyond the Alps Captain Cony and Lieut Squires did some interesting new climbs in the 
Himalaya of which the North Peak of Kolahoi was perhaps the finest and in the ^ndts Dr 
Helblmg made the first ascent of a virgin peak over twenty thousand feet m height 

The winter of 1911-12 was as disappointing as the summer was satisfactory British 
climbers as usual did very little and such ascents as were recorded fell to foreign moun 
taineers The Alpine Ski Club claimed the three ascents made by British ski runners and 
one of these the Lauterbrunnen Breithorn was probabh a first winter ascent It was 
climbed at the end of January by Mr Edward Tennant and Mr Arnold Lunn 

The summer c( 1912 was remarkable for persistent bad weather The indefatigable Mr 
Young climbed the last of the Dames Anglais and Messrs Mallory Pope and Portman 
made without guides a fine variation ascent of the Dent Blanche perhaps the finest guide 
less climb as yet accomplished The season was marred bv’^an accident m which the brilliant 
young Cambridge professor and expert climber Mr H C Jones was killed with his wife and 
the guide Truffer on Mont Rouge de Peuteret not as originally stdte<l on the Aiguille Blanehe 
de Peuteret Mont Rouge is not a difficult mountain and the ilimb was well withm the 
powers of Mrs Jones Truffer came away with a detached boulder and the whole party 
were dragged from holds and killed An unroped Austrian climber ahead escaped 

At the end of the season Hugh Pope (perhaps the finest rockclimber known) was killed 
fKl the Pic du Midi d Ossau He was climbing alone and death was caused by rotten rock 
The search p^ty org^iaed by Mr \ oung found his body after a day s search 

Polo 

A noteworthy change in ccmnection with polo in 1912 was the definite adoption by 
the Hurlingham authontiea, who make the rules and govern the game m Great Britain 
of the system of playing without penalty for offside^ and with eight penods of ^even and 
a half minutes each instead of six of ten This system had been given an exhaustive 
trial the year before but the change in the rules is directly traceable to the influence bf 
the “Meadow Brook team in 1909, when the I»ternationaI Cup, which for twenty three 
ye«^ had rested cm the Eugbah side the Atlantic, ^as regained by the Americans 
jpIayerB then learned that there were possibilities of the development of greater 
pace and greater accuracy of hitting without real loss of combination in the less restrict 
ed American game, and the victory of Mr Whitney’s team and their success m retaining 
the trophy agamat the challenge of the Hurlmghaan team under Captain Lloyd m 1911 
have othmvisc been far reaching Jn the United States indeed, polo has received a 
decided stimulus, and there has been a marked increase of plajere and dubs e^ieciaUy 
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m the army In igi2 new clnhs were formefl at Cmannati Lexington and Islip (Long 
Ibland) among other places even American ladaes have taken to playing polo 
Til En^and there has been a potaiile^ accession to the list of provineieddubs by the forma 
tion of the \ W H (Swindon), which had the rare success of winnaig the Cownty Cup 
m Its first season In France a new dub has be^ started at Le Tpttquet, sixteen miles 
from Boulogne the Austrian Jockey Club m order to encourage the game has laid 
down a new ground m the centre of the racecourse at Kottmgbrunn, near \ lenjia, and 
among the most recent additions to clubs and grounds m India is that made b> the 
Maharajah of Gwahot at his ‘ rams station of Sipri Polo is now played m almost 
every European colony m Asia and ^nca It has spread to Korthem. Nigeria Morocco 
Rhodesia Abyssinia Arabia and each year it finds fresh secunty m such countries as 
Canada 'Vustralia New Zealand South \fnca and Argentina 

The most pronounced feature of the London polo sea‘?on of 1912 was the success of the 
Old Cantabs in winning the Champion Cup at Hurlmgham and the Open and King s Corona 
tjon Cupi. at Ranelagh and no surprise was occasioned when the Duke of Westimnstpr under 
taking the organisation of the challengiiig team to visit \menca in 1913 malted Mr Walter 
Buckmaster (the captain of the Old Cantabs) nnd Mr F M Freake and Captain George 
BellviUe (members of the side) to accompany him Captain Leslie Cheape who tanks with 
Mr Buckmaster highest in the official handicap hst of British plavers Captain R G Ritson 
and Captain Hardress Lloyd were also among the players m nted 

As regards the international polo matches m 191 1 it may be recalled that Amenca(repre 
seated by the brothers L and M ^^aterbury Mr H P Wnitne\ and Mr D Milburn) beat 
England (Captain Leslie Cheape Mr Noel Edwards Captain Hardress Lloyd and Captain 
Herbert Vtilson) by 4^ goals to 3 in the first match and by 4^ to 3J in the second 
Many who witnessed those two games were Convinced that if the Englishmen had had half 
a dozen more first class pomes their narrow defeat might have been turned into a narrow 
victory England s gvals were all scored by Mr Ed war Is In spite of the fact that several 
of the leading plavers were away in America during the major portion of the London season 
English polo in I91 1 was highly successful \ feature of the season was the brilliant success 
to begin with of the Royal Horse Guards (Captains G V S Bowlby Harold Bra sey and 
Lord A Innes Ker and Mr J F Harnson) They won the Whitney Cup at Roehampton 
and the Open Cup at Ranelagh but bv trying themselves and their pomes too highly they 
fell between two stools just losing the Inter Regimental Cup to an admittedly mb nor team 
of the 4th Dragoon Guards and the Champion Cup to a splendidly mounted Eaton com 
bmatioft comprising Messrs C P and P W Nickalls and G A and C D Miller The 
Kings Coronation Cup went to a powerful side representing the Indian Polo Association 
(Captains L St C Cheape Shah Mirza Beg R G Ritson and V N Lockett) Another 
interesting feature of the I ondon season of lOii was the play mg of King Alfonso of Spain 
at Hurhngham and of the Crown Pnnee of Germany at Roehampton 

Rackets 

Having taken measures to Jimit the ever^-growing size of the racket ball the Tennis 
Rackets and Fives Association has recently made a few amendments m the laws of the 
game A ball which m the course of a rally passes over without touching the cross bars 
of the roof remains in play A pUver s nght to try to return a ball which he has massed 
at the first attempt is expressly recognised but he mav not -claim a let ” In important 
matches an umpire is deputed to call the footfaults 

A match for the championship of the world was played in Apnl and Mav 1911 at Queen s 
and Prince s clubs bj Jamsjtji of Bombay tbt holder since 1903 and C VViUiams, the Harrow 
school professional and was easily won by Williams The English amateur championships 
were won as follows — singles (19I1) E M Baerlein (1912) B S Foster doubles (1911) 
B S Foster and the Hon C N Bruce (1912) H W Leatham and H A Denison The 
Public ^hools Challenge Cup was won by Rugby (C T B Simp«)n and W H Clark) in 
wii and by Charterhouse (G A M right and C A Leatham) lA 1912 In both years 
Cambndge won the Umversity matches — singles and doubles 

Rawing ‘ 

International interest in oarsmanship has been considerably stimulated by the 
success of Belgian crews m the races for the Grand Challenge Cup at Henley In May 
1911, an eight drawn from past apd present members of Jesus College Cambridge 
defeated at Ghait a combined crew of the Ghent clubs, Sport ISlautique and CJub 
I See also under United States below 
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Na^tique over a course of 2 iii metres TBe witiners’ titae of 6 m 43 s wSb estimated 
aS equivalent to 6 m 55 s or 7 m on a eaJm day at Henley The English victory 
made the occasion of an extraordinary ovation the Belgians The winmhg crew was 
composed of E C Henty H J Shidds, C Hudsdh fi E Swanfeton S Hudson, H M 
Goldsmith G E Fairbairn, T M Crowe (str ) and C A Skinner (cox) 

In the U-mversitvBoat fUicc of 1911 Oxford Woh b> 2f lengths m record time 18 m 29 s 
Cambndgeabo heat the old mcord 18 m 47 s heldbyOxfoM 1893 and Cambridge 190a 
The names of the crews were — Oxford C E Tinne L G Wormald R E Bui^ss E 
Millington Drake C W B Littleiohn A S Garton D Maekmnon R C Bourne (str ) 
and H B Uelis (cox) Camltrtd^ S E Swan P V G Van der Byl F E HeU>er C F 
Bumand R le Blanc Srtiith J B Rosher G E Falrbaim R W M Arbuthnot ^tr ) and 
C A Skinner (oox) The contest of 1912 took an unprecedented course nece*^itating two 
races In the original race both crews sank and though Oxford re embarked and reached the 
winning post the umpire, Mr F I Pitman in the exercise cd his discretion declined to 
award them the victory A second race was rowed two days later m almost equally rough 
w eather and resulted in a ^ ictory for Oxford b> six lengths in 22 m 5 s It was R C Bourne s 
fourth \ear of stroking the winning screw a record unparalleled in the history of the race 
The crews were — Oxford F A H Pitman C E Tinn6 L G Wormald D D Horsfall 
A H M 'Wedderburn, H F R C VV B Eittlejohn R C Bourne (str ) and H B 

U tils (cox) Comindge R W M ^buthnot D C Collins H M Hyland R S Shove 
J H Goldsmith R le Blanc Smith L S Llo>d S E Swann (str ) and C A Sbnner (cox) 
At Henley Re^tta both iq 1911 and 1912 the standaid of oarsmanship was high In the 
latter > ear the width of the course was reduced by ten feet and the additional outside margin 
was located on the Bucks ^ore with the obiect of equalising the \alue of the two stations 
by moving the boats to leewapd of a bushes wind The King and Queen visited the 
regatta and the Queen distributed the pntes The most noteworthy feature of the racing was 
the capture of the Grand Challenge Cup by an Australian eight The followup is a list of 
Henlej results — Grand Chtllenrc Cup, (1912} Magdalen (1912) Sidney R C N S 
Ladies Plate (1911 and 1912) Eton Thames Cup (1911) First Trinity (1912) Rowing 
Club de Pans Steward s Cup (1911) Thames R C (1912) New Coll \ isitors Cup (1911) 
Third Tnnit} (1912) Chnstchurch W y folds Cup (1911) Pembroke Cam (191-) Queens 
Cam SiKer Goblets (191G J Beresford and \ H Cloutte (Thames R C ) (1912) Bruce 
Logan and C G Wnght (Thames R C) Diamond Sculls (1911) W D Kinnear (1912') 
E W Powell Of the Wingfield Sculls W D Kinnear remains the holder 

The professional scuUmg championship of the world returned to England after many 

i ear' through the victory in 1912 on the Thames of E Bany over R Arn&t who had beaten 
im jn 1910 on the Zamb^ In 1911 R Arnst defeated H Pearce on the Paramatta Barry 
Was challenged by Durnan a Canadian but easily defeated him on October ix 1912 over 
the Putney Mortlake course Barry had twice rowed successfully m 1911 for the pro 
sionM sculling championship of Er^fand,. 

A.t the Olympic regatta in Stockholm over a course of 2000 metres a Leander eight took 
the chief honours defeating their Henley conquerors the Sy dnev crew England was less 
successful in the fours rowed with coxswains the Ludwigshafen Club being victonous but 
Kinnear secured the Olympic trophy for sculling without great difficulty 

Shoohng 

Gcme Shoohtti —The report of tJhe British Grouse Disease Inquiry Committee 
published m igir, furnish^ an important addition to the knowledge necessary for the 
proper management of a grouse mom: The committee appomted in 1905 was never 
empowered to draw public money but its members gave voluntary work through six 
seasons and succeeded in tracing beyond reasonable doubt the ongm of the mysterious 
disease which at intervals has decimated the stock of ©titrse on many moors 

This grouse disease is dqe to a threadworm TncJwstronfvlus pergr9ctl^s with which all 
grouse are infected Healthy grouse m a year free from disease throw off the attack but 
there is a point at which infection becomes too strong fes- the bird apd it succumbs The 
predisposing cause to an outbreak of disease is a shortage during the winter and spring months 
in the supply of the young heather shoots which form the staple food supply of the grouse 
At the end of a good shooting season it mayhappen that too many grouse are left on the 
moor in proportion to the heather supply Tne grouse become crowded the larvae of the 
threadworms aaceumulate from the droppings of the grouse on the patches of heather left 
uncovered snow where the birds murt coi^^te for iood These patches become in 
tensely infected and the tips to wh«:h the larvae find their way are eaten by the grouse 
These when weakened by jmsufficient food are uhable to throw off the aggravated infection. 
The remedies are prophylactic — ^(1) reduction of the stock by harder shooting (2) increase 
of food supply bv burning old heather (3) extensive draining Since the threadworm flounshes 
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in damp toil U Pemams to be seen whether the cause being known, the disease can be 

check^ with certainty , ^ ^ l « <• . 

Some progress, has also been made in the study of the parasitic diseases of pheasants 
especially coccidiosis which often ravages the rearing grounds Esqperiftients ha\e been 
triSl m the administtation of drugs by which the coccidia are apparently to some extent 
repressed and the young pheasants are fortified and made sufficiently resistant to survive the 
attacks If further trial confirm these expedients one of the chief difficulties in the artificial 
rearing of pheasants will be considerabry dimmished- 

Ri^ ShooUitg etv—^To a considerable extent the shooting competitions at the 
Olymipic festival at Stockholm were dominated by the conditions which were more 
favourable to some of the national teams than to others In the military nfle shooting 
the bnited States team took the first place They not only po&sessed the best weapon 
but were tht only team to use aperture sights Great Britain was placed second and 
Sweden third The team shooting with any rifle was at the 300 metres range and 
this produced the result that Sweden Vorway and Denmark occupied m this order the 
leading places However Paul Golas (France) took the gold medals for the individual 
score both in the 600 metres military rifle and the 300 metres any nfle competition 
The ^00 metres military rifle individual competition was won by A Prokopp Hungarir 
In the miniature nfle matches no range of mote than 50 metres was employed \t this 
range the United Kingdom team of four were first with a total of 76 out of a possible 
Soo P J Lessiinore making tht fine score of 19 Sweden won the 25 metres disappear 
mg target competition w ith the United Kingdom only 8 points behind The individual 
pnzes fell to F W Hird USA m the 50 metres and Lieut Carlberg Sweden m the 
j metres The United States earned off the honours m the pistol and revolver shoot 
mg winning the 50 yards team and individual contests A P Line took two gold 
medals the second being in the duelling matches m which Sweden was first in the team 
event Sweden swept the board m the running deer competitions The stand ardisa 
tion of rules is an essential preliminary if international contests are to be i perfect test 
Bis!e> the chiel trophy for the military nfle the King prize was earned off in 1911 
b\ Private W J Clifford with a total core of 319 in 1912 the winner was A G Fulton 
the son of a prev lous v ictor and although but 24 y ears of age a marksman of great expern nee 
in 1 mportant matches hav mg gained a plat e m repre entat i\ e British teams and regularlv 
made his way into the laat hundred for the prize which he at last secured Mr M Blood took 
the grand aggregate (Hopton Challenge Cup) m 19 1 1 in 191^ it was captured by f orporal 
Mortimer (Canada) by the aid of the ^80 Ross rifle a remarkable weapon produced by a 
Canadian factory under the initiative of a well known Scottish landowner 

Clay Bird and Pigeon Shooting —The rules at Stockholm were not adverse to the 
chances of the British team except m so far as the permission of a heavy shot charge may 
have handicapped competitors unable to use it They were beaten for the firbt place 
by the Lnited States team but J R Graham one of the members made the best 
mdividual score of g6 birds out of 100 The shooting was of a very high standard 

The Clay Bird Shoopng Association champion is W Ellicott who is also well know n for 
his skill with the rifle at the running deer range and is probably both with gun and nfle the 
best all round shot m the Lnited Kingdom In 191 r A Maunder who had twice-previously 
held the championship regained it with -a score of 34 points out of a possible 35 The 
Pigeon Shooting Grand Pnx du Casino at Monte Carlo fell to an Englishman F Moore of 
Newmarket in 1911 after a most exciting contest in 1912 M Des Cl^ux was the winner 

Skating 

The venter of i qkj-i i w as unfavourable to skating throughout Europe In Blngland 
it was impossible to hold any of the speed championships But it saw a notable exten 
Sion oi artificial ice facilities m the opening of the Manchester Ice Palace with a skating 
surface of 100 ft by 140 ft enabling the National Skating AssouaUon tq revive the 
champiofiBh^s in the English style of figure skating abandoned since 1904 Ice 
palaces have since been opened in Edinburgh and Aberdeen 

The international style of figure skating continues to make progress on the contuwnt 
of Europe especially m Germany and among EngUsh visitors to the Engadme and 
habitues of artificial nnks \ short but hard frost in February xgj2 allowed the English 
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Speed CbstopioflsJijps, both amateur and profe^otal to tale place, a new record (* 
mm 44 4/s sec ), being set up in. the la^fer by Greenhall In open race for amattrurs 
and professionals over a straight course of a male was held in igta for the first time an 
thirty-one jears, with the remailable result that all the competitors, amateur and 
professional beat George ( Fish ”) Smarts record of 3 mm maide m 1881 F W Dix 
claiming the new record m 2 rmn 27 sec The speed skating championships of the 
world produced two new records, iiz 500 metres in 44 x sec and 10 000 metres in 1 / 
inin 46 3/10 sec Oscar Mathiesen being the mnner Roller-skating has not maintained 
its sudden access of popularity but has left a residue of increased profiaency Prsmtice 
on rollers is gaimng recognition as useful fw* the ice skater when ice is wanting 

The winner*; of the principal championships of tgii-is were as follows *— 

Speed Skating — Englirii amateur championship (if miles with three turns) 1912 F W 
Doi English profesMonal championship (same course) 1912 Siclne\ Greenhall Both 
the winners were the holders One piile straight awd> 1912 P W Dix World s cham 
pionships 191 1 N Strunnikoff all four distances (500 j^jOO sooo and lo ooo metres^ 
1912 Oscar Mathiesen all four distanccb European championship>i 1911 N Strunnikoff 
1912 O Mathiesen 

Figure Skaltng — Ei^lish championships English st>le — Single skater s challenge cup 

1911 \ J Davidson 1912 H M Morns Combined skating 1911 Combined Figure Skat 
mg Club team (^ J Davidson F C Fcdden H M Morris R Moxon) 1912 Wimbledon 
S C team i\ J Davidson F G Fedden H M Morns M Terchmann) Pairs 1912 
Miss D R Jameson and \ J Davidson English champioti^ips International style — 
singles 1911 Mrs GreeUhough Smith 1912 A Cumming Pairs (a new championship 
trophv presenttd by Mr and Mrs Johnson), 1911 Miss Harnson and Mr G B Krabbe 

1912 Mibs Harrison and Mr Basil ^^l^lam^> Worlds championship —191 1 \ Salchow 
igi2 Fritz Kafchler Furopean championship — 1911 P Tnoren 191- <~osia Sandhal 
ladies championship —191 1 Frl E Kronberger 1912 FrI Opika von Merav Horvath 
Pairs championship — fgii Frl L Filers and W Jakobsson 1912 Mr and Mrs Johnson 

Rolicr Skating — Amateur English championship (International style) —igii M Stan 
ton 1912 D Resta (English style) 1911 and 191- R S Hewett 

Ski tng 

As a competitive sport running on ski is extensively practised in central Europe 
during the winter, especially in the Mps the Black Forest and Tirol where there arc 
many clubs and several international open meetings are held In the neighbourhood 
of Chribiiania the older and more famous meetings have for some vears been carried out 
with difficulty the weather having been on the whole exceptionallv unfavourable 
Ski ing is now the favourite amusement of visitors to Mpinc winter resorts and has 
increased in importance as a valuable aid to winter mountameenng Its military \ alue 
IS recogmsed by the nations that have '\lpme frontiers as well as by Norway and Swe 
den The practical side of the exercise has also been illustrated by \mundsen s success 
ful rush to the South Pole 

Owing to the varying nature of the ground and of the condition of the snow no purpose 
can be served by attempting to compare the times m which long distance races have been 
run Jumping records are almost equally devoid of sigmhcance as no standard angle ot 
declivity is reci^msed But it may bi mentioned that in the early part of 1912 the longest 
standii^ yump — t e jump m which the competitor kept hi feet after landing -^yet 
recorded was accomplished at Modum Norway by Gunnar Andetsen of Lyn Christiania 
The distance was 47 metres 

Swimming 

\fter the lapse of thirty six years the feat of swimming from Dover to Calais 
accomplished by Capt Matthew Webb was repeated on September 4 and 5 19 ii 
by r W Bui^ess an Englishman resident in Pans For some years frequent attempts 
bad been made m vain by numerous swimmers Burgess fortunate in obtaining 
calm weather but he was hampered by the tide m such a way as to be earned back ov er 
the Vai'be sand and his course including a large loop, was thus considerably longer 
than Webb’s As his time (22 hrs 35 mm ) was but little mfenor, his expdoit must be 
considwed equal t6 that of his precursor 

As a cottqretltive sport swimming has been brought to a high pitch bv the Austral 
lans, who are favoUi«d by their chmate and by Americans Of the former, J G 
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Longwotthy has shonvn gceat speed at distances ftoto loo yards ta a mde and be is ii<^t 
unlikely co accomplisb unprecedented performances A Canadiajj, G R Hodgson, 
who won the i 500 metres race at the Olympic Gam® of 1^12, is a sw unmet' of at least 
equal promise At this meeting an Hawaiian D P Aahanamoku, won the 100 metres 
decisj\ el> in time approaching the unparallded performance of C M Darnels (USA) 
Great Bntam unexpectedly found a young champion in J G Hatfifeld of Middles 
brough who profiting bv the example of Kahanamoku exhibited sudden improve 
ment and almost succeeded m beating Hodgson Since that time Hatfield has beaten 
several records In Great Britain swimming has made great progress in the public 
schools of all grades and some degree of proficiencj is attained by almo'^t all the pupils 
A sdtisfdctorv account of the present state of si\imming whether as a sport or as a desir 
able accompbshment is to be found m The Complete Swimmer, Frank Sachs (Methuenj 

In the past two seasons new records hate been made for the follotvmg distances — 

400 metres (free) b> J G Hatfield (England) time 5 mtn 21^ sec Shoreditch Baths 
September 2iJ 1912 

500 metres (free) by J G Hatfield (England) time 6 mm 56I sec Weston Super Mare 
August 6 1912 

400 metres (breast) W Bathe (Germany) time 6 mm 29’ sec Stockholm July 1912 
1500 metres (free) b> G R Hodgson (Canada) time 22 mm Stockholm^ July I912 
100 metres (breast) b\ E Toldi time i mm 20 sec Budapest September 17 19H 
200 >ards (breast) b\ E Toldi time 2 mm 39'' sec Budapest August 20 1912 
100 metres (back) by A Barony time i mm l8* sec Budapest July 17 1911 
400 metres (back) by b Wcndelin time 6 mm 38! sec Budapest Augusts 1911 

Tennis 

\ match for the world s championship m 1912 between G F Coyey and ' Punch 
Fairs (holder) ended m fat our of the former who had been defeated by the same 
opponent two vears previously The amateur championship in iqii was won by the 
Hon N S Lytton but m 1Q12 he was defeated by E M Baerlem The MCC 
gold and siKer prizes were taken in both vears by E H Miles and Major Cooper Key 
Oxford won the Lmversity matches m both seasons, and was represented by the 
Hon J JSf Manners and Hon W H Grenfell, in the suigles by tht Hon J "N Manners 

Tobog^amng 

At St Montz toboggamng has been somewhat overshadowed by the manv other 
diversions of the place and especially by ski kjonng In Switzerland generally it has 
given way to bob sleighing The Cresta run has been modified the banks being built 
far higher and steeper than formerly with the result that tobogganers especially be 
ginnery can make faster times Throughout the two winters 1910-11 and igii-x 
the record for full bob sleighs on the Schatz Alp course at Davos was continually being* 
beaten Herr Luders on Torpedo frequently gained and regained the record and final 
Iv retained it at 3 nun 13 sec (March 15, 1912) A special prize is offered for a bob 
sleigh taking under 3 minutes 

Grand National —19 1 1 Captain Webb Bowen 1912 Mr E O Quicke SvmondsCup 
— \ Antoinetti (1911 and 1912) Manchester Bowl —1911 Christmas Dai^ <H M Jame 
son) 1912 \erema n (Th Hew) Coupe de France — 1911 \ereinaII(Th Hewj 1912 
Tatty (C A Longcroft) 

II resihng * 

To the necessarilv limited programme of the Olympic Gaipes at Stockholm m 1912 
the Graeco Roman style of wresthng was alone admitted as having the best claims to be 
CO mopohtan The contests however proved unsatisfactory It is the defect of this 
style that it encourages passive resistance and when a bout lasted for eleven hours and 
it was considered necessary to aUow intervals for rest and refreshment it was felt that 
something like a redneho ad ahsurdwn had been reached This fiasco however was 
due in some degree to the intentional omission by the Swedish committee of a time 
limit such as had been enforced at the London Games of 1908 Some of the members 

» See also under United States below 
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oi the fttify with^ew, and a protest meeting was held by the competitors The first 
pruse^i^ere by Saarela Koskelo and. Ware of Emlasd, ^ ^ Johansson of 
Stredea Ahlgsen and Bolu^ of Tinland le^civiiig second prizes for the incompiete &ial 
eotcod above'mentioned A German a Hunganan, and a Russian reached the prize 
list which was otherwise confined to Finns and Swedes 

Professional wrestlers have assisted towards the present eclipse of this» stvie Gotch the 
American champion, was victorious bv a hold which gave his antagonist the choice of sur 
render or rermanent injury In a public match Gama an Indian and Zbjsco a (^ahcian 
helped to discredit wrestling as a popular spectacle by remaining on the mat for three hours 
and doing nothing In Lancashire and Cufllberland "Wfestling is still cultivated and is seen 
at Its be^ at the Grasmere and siimlar Fell meetings 

Yachttng 

The progress of international yacht racing m European waters in the last few years 
has been considerable l^e International Rule for yacht measurement ahd rating was 
introduced in England on January i 1907, and m all European countries on January i 
1Q08 Since Its introduction up to 1012 about 650 vachts have been built to the classes 
which race under the rule 176 <rf the vessels have been constructed under the aurve> 
of Lloyd^ Register of Bntish and Foreign Shipping t of this number have been built 
in Great Britain and 64 have been built abroad The remainder about 4/4 have been 
built in Germany Norway, Sweden France Denmark Spam, Russia and Finland under 
the survey of foreign classification societies 

In 1911 the first great European International regatta was held at Spithead there were 
19 events of which Great Britain won 9 Germanv 4 Spam 4 and Norwav 2 13 of the 

events were won bv yachts of British design and 6 bj yachts of foreign design. 

In 1912 the second European International regatta was held at Kiel 24 events were 
sailed German-owned vachts wort ii British 8 and Norwa> Austria Russia Spam and 
Belgium one each 15 of the eveaits were won bv yachts m Bntish design 9 bv yachts 
designed abroad 

the yachts of the international classes of 23 metres (75 4 feetl and under have been 
single masted vessels and those from 23 metres down to 8 metres have been cutter rigged 
Those smaller than 8 metres have usually earned a triangular form of lugsail The most 
successful designer of the cutters have be^ Fife My Ine, and Vicholson f British) and ^nker 
(Norw^ian) and of small lugsail vessels in addition to the designers already named Morgan 
Giles Glen Coats Laws and Linton Hope (British) Notable racing cutters have been 
Shamrock (Fife) 23 metres Octavia (hlylne) 19 metres Manquita (Fife) 19 metres and 
Nicholson -in 1912 designed a splendid all round sea going cutter in the 15 metre class named 
I^na 

Th? racing m Class A above 23 metres has been carried on by ^hooners yawls having 
_ gone out of favour Since the visit of an American schooner the Westward (Herreshoff) to 
Europe m 1910 which was most successful the German schooners have been the best m 
Europeamvaters Gennama and the German Emperor svacht Meteor both designed by 
Max Oertz winning all the prizes m their class at the International regattas of 19 1 1 and 1912 

(A U Browne ) 

Sport in the United States 

Sport m Amenca is constantly undergoing changes o( more or le^ importance 
This may be due in pajt to tbe nature of the amalgamated race ot it may be due to the 
fact that sport has had -such a ^ort bfe m theUnrted States as thus far to have no strong 
traditions Every game is played by the letter of the rule, and the rules must therefore 
be exact and with this exactness comes afyressjng necessity for completeness that would 
hardly be recognised m England, where t^radition governs so strongly For this reason 
a brief summary of the changes that have atfected American 'Sporfcs since igog-io will 
aid the reader in understanding the general Situation m the United States 

FoothaU — The sport of American intercollegiate football has developed quite materially 
m method and rules m the last tvh) or three years First the periods of j^ay from two nah es 
of fivser mmute* each, separated by an intermission have been altered into four periods 

of fifteea minutes each with an intermission of one ouaute between the first and. second and 
third and fourth penods and an intermission of fifteen minutes between second and third 
oerKxfs The field of play has al8>o been quite materially ottered The actual distance 
between the goal Mnes instead of 330 ft as fotmerfy U now only 300 ft but there is an addi 
tional end zone at each end extending 30 feet back from the goal hue in whidi a man may 
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JegalLy feceiv e a forward pass It caJi really be sand therefore that the truddle line of the 
field IS no longer the 55 yard line but the 50 yard hue Furthesmcuce a change in the rules 
has been made that makes the 20 yard Ime the limit of kick out instead of the 25 yard Ime 
Hence the tvko lines that are marked heavily than, the rest on the field are now the 
,0 yard lijie and the 20 vard lint instead of as formerly the 55 yard line and the 2§ yard 
ime The longitudinal lines of marking on the field have also been practically eliminated 
as they are now cf no particular s>crv ice The latitudinal hnch remain to mark the distance 
gained and lost The «iCQni^ has aUo been altered a touchdown counted five pmnts and 
the conversion of thi? touchdown into a goal added one point more a held kick goal counted 
four now a touchdown counts ^ix and its conversion one point so that a goal and touch 
down together count seven and a coal from the field rounts only three 

The method ot play has also been somewhat altered owing to certain changes in the 
rules It has- recently been enacted that a side shall have four trials to advance the ball 
the required distance of ten yards instead of three as formerly and thr. has increased the value 
of the running game The restrictions upon the forward pass have also been rendered less 
severe A man may now pass the ball so that it crosses the line of u:rimmage at anv point 
and he may make the pass as long or as short as he wishes provided he stands at kast five 
yards back qf the scrinunage line when he makes the pass The onside kick has been entirely 
thminated The number of oflicials formerlv (our has been changed to three hut these 
three have so murh to do that it is not improbable that there mav be a return to the old 
method Howevt r the number of olficials now stands at three the referee umpire and Imes 
man \\ ith all these alterations the play is more interesting and exciting and tends to an 
increase of sconng possibilities as well as giving an opportumtv for the exercise of greater 
generalship On the whole it is safe to s\y tlmt the rules have been improved from the 
standpoint of player and spectator 

The contests of greatest interest in IQI2 were as usual in recent years those between 
the three Eastern universities of Harvard Pnnccton and \ ale On November 2 at Cam 
bridge Harvard deleated Princeton 16 to 6 on November 16 at Pnnccton \ale and Prince 
ton played a drawn game fi to b and on Novembi r ^3 at New Haven Harvard defeated 
\ale 20 to 0 On November 28 the University of Pennsylvania defeated Cornell 7 to ^ 

As ocntion or Soccer football i being encouraged in the United States and has the 
support of many athletic directors throughout the colleges It docs not attract the large 
crowds but i& popular as a pastime among those who do care for the perhaps longer and 
m:ire arduous training ot the intercollegiate It has added one more to the h^t of ports 
that help to attract out of dcors during the fall and early winter months the student who 
otherwise would employ his timt possibly in a les satisfactory manner Rugby as such is 
not played in the United Slates cxiept by two of the Pacific Coast universities 

Baseball — In ba'^ball the rule have not been matenallv altered nor has the game 
taken on such distinct divergence a has tootball The commanding feature of the baseball 
situation IS that the public interest has not onlv been maintained but has mcrcised and 
the attention given to the World s Senes that is the annual contest between the winners 
of the American I cague pennant tnd the National League pennant consisting of the winning 
of fiur games out of seven has become a matter of national interest 

The series of IQIJ was exciting and ended in the- victory of the Philadelphia American 
I eague Club over the New "V ork National I eagiie ( lub The senes of 1912 was probably 
the closest tver known in a senes of this nature the Bo ton American I eague Club finally 
winning out >n the concluding ^ame of the scries utter each teim had won three games 
Public interest in intercollegiate games IS dl o keen In rqi-, on June 13 Princeton defeated 
\ ale at Npvv "V ork bv a score 01 19 to 6 and won the series between these two universities 
PniicetoJi was easily fir t among all the college teams winning out of 29 games played 
with other colleges yn 191 On June 19 "V ale defeated Harvard at Cambridge 9 to 6 thus 
winning the deciding game in the senes between the e two universities 

Boxing — Boxing interest saw its height at the time of the Johnson-Jeffnes match at Reno 
Nev Julv 4 1910 but the permitting of the port m New \ ork state under a certain board 
of commissioners has led in the last year or two to considerable development of interest in 
the so called athletic club promotions On the whole however the meteoric career of 
Jack Johnson (the negro champion J has been tvpiral of the ups and downs of the pugilistic 
profession in America 

Rouing — Intercollegiate boat racing m the Unitt d ^itates is represented by two principal 
regattas the one at Poughkeepsie on the Hud on river and the rther at New London on the 
Thames Although Cormll at Poughkeepsie and Harvard at New London have now been 
monotonou ly winning for some years there has appeared no diminution of interest and the 
crowd m the \ achts assemble at the courses j ust the same rendenng the spectacle as brilliant 
as ever There has continued the everlasting and apparently unending discussion of the 
merits of various strokes but the subject seems to be one upon which opinions must always 
differ Great respect is had in America for the theory as well as the practice of English 
rowing and occasionally representatives of American rowing interests have as m 1912 
visited the English crews and compared notes Whether the two schools are coming grad 
ually more nearly together is a question It is more than likely that constant alteration wiU 
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continue ahhou^ at times emphaticaHy denied and that after all the most successful 
crews VlU always be those whose stroke boat and physique are best correlated 

AtJart from intercollegiate rowing an annual regatta is held of amateur oarsmen in which 
crews and boats of man'V kinds from singles to ei^t oars are represented and which is grad 
uallv gaining in importance and quality In the Harvard-'V ale race at New London 
Conn June 21 was won by Harvard by about 5 lengths \t the Poughkeepsie meet on 
June 29 III which for the first time the Far West was represented (by a crew from Leiand 
Stanford Jr University) all the races were easily won b)' Cornell 

Athletics — At the Olympic Games [of I912 (Jul> 6-15) in Stockholm Sweden man> 
records were broken In the event of perhaps greatest interest the 800 metres run the 
record was broken by the winner J E Meredith (1 mm 51 9 sec ) and b> the second and 
third contestants all of whom were Americans America was first in 16 out of a total of 
31 events and scored 85 out of 184 points The intercollegiate games held at Philadelphia 
on June i 1912 were won by the University of Pennsvlvania with a score of 28 points 
Five new records were estabh^ed 

Cricket — Cricket in certain quarters notably the environs of Phi adelphia and in some 
of the schools like Haverford has kept up a specific interest among those devoted to the 
sport but has not pread to any great esetent The Germantown (Pa ) Cncket Club vi&ited 
England and Ireland in 1911 they won five games lost five and three were a draw 

Laum Tennis — Lawn tennis has more than held its own and although the Davis cup 
matches have not proved sufficiently stimulating to draw new blood into tennis ranks in 
sufficient quantity to build up young players to take the place of the old the general spread 
mg interest in the game has been fully maintained The chief events of 1912 were the win 
ning of the national doubles title bv Maunce E McLoughlin and Thomas C Bundv both 
of California in a challenge match with Raymond D Little and Gustave F Touchard at 
Newport R I August 21 and the winning of the singles championship bv McLoughlin 
on August 26 and the winning of the women s championships in single bv Miss Man 
Browne also a Californian at Philadelphia funt 15 An important change made m 1012 
was that the holder of the championship in singles was to be required to play through the 
championship tournament instead of merelv playing m a challenge round the winner of 
this tournament W A Lamed who had won the championship in igii (and in seven! 
previous \ears) was prevented bv his health from playing in the 1912 tournament The 
year was notable on account of the success for the first time of the \\estem plavers 

Tolo — Polo holds Its own even though the cost of equipment is high and the game in 
consequence confined peeuliarlv to people of large means Popular interest was greatlv 
stimulated in the sprmg of 1911 by the mternationS matches between the \mencan Meadow 
Brook Club and the English Hurlingham Club at M e tbury New \ ork The Americana 
won two closely contested matches the score being 4* to ^ nnd 4i to 3^ 

fforseracing — Horseracing has been placed m an anomalous position in the United 
States m the last few v cars owing to legislation The truth of the matter is that m order to 
stop the pool room betting which certainly was a detriment to the youth who were exposed 
to its influence ano temptations legishtion piled up to such an extent as to affect the interest 
on the track and the owners As probably betting has never yet been entirelv dissociated 
from horseracing the attempt to carry through this divorce proved as usual to have un 
eitpected results and one 0/ these has been the cutting down very materially of tht interest 
in this sport 

Wrestling — In. WTCstlmg the important fact has been the still further victories of Frank 
Cotch his decisive defeat of the Russian George Hackenschmidt at Chicago Sept 4 J911 
and his final retirement to his farm The sport itself has been kept up very well in the 
colleges although there have been some defections from the Intercollegiate League 

(Walter Camp ) 
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$|:CTlON I THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

ENOUSH POLITICAL HISTORY ^ 


I The Croum 


K-ing Edward Vll djed on May 6, loio and was succeeded on the throne by his 
onl> surviving son as George V whose Consort Queen Mar> , by the Regency Act 1910, 
was at once nominated to be regent m the e\ ent of a demise of the Crown 
before the next m succession arrived at the age of eighteen \s their 
^ eldest son Prince Edward was born on June ^ 1804 a Regency \ct 
was a temporary constitutional necessit> but he was created Prince of Wales on his 
sixteenth birthday and before attaining hia majority m igi he had completed his 
naval education at Osborne and Dartmouth (gazetted midshipman June 22 ion and 
appomted to the Hindustan for a three months cruise ending October 26th) The 
>oung Prmce then returned to private studies paving a visit in the summer of igi2 to 
Pans with his tutor Mr Hansel/ as guest of the Marquis de Bretcuil and m the 
October term he went into residence at Oxlord as a commoner of Magdalen The 
new Civil List for the Crown as approved by Parhament in iqio was hxed at £470 000 
a \ ear but Parliament w as not asked to provide for the Prince ot \\ ales his income trom 
the Duchv of Cornwall (£87 000) being snfticient 

-in important change which had been mooted but not proceeded with when King 


I dward came to the throne was made at King George s accession in the alteration ot 
Change Sovereigns declaration respecting his religion the terms of which 

la ibe as provided m i68g bj the Bill of Rights had long been resented b> Roman 
D^^Iuloa Gathohes Mter other unsatisfactory- i^ugge^^Uons had been made the 
" Accession Declaration Act of iqio finally substituted a short and simple 


formula for the more detailed no Poperv manifesto which it was generally agreed 


was no longer needed Ihe following were the new terms provided — 


1 (name of Sovereign) do 'jolemnlv and inrerelv in the presence of God profess testify 
and declare that I am a fiithful Protc tant and that I will according to the true intent ot 
the enactments which secure the Protestant succession to the Throne of mv Realm uphold 
and maintain the said enactments to the best of m> powers according to I aw 


At his first opening of Parhament according to the practice King George made 
this declaration and the whole question was removed from further controversy 

At the death of so active popular and mfluential a sov ereign as Edward \ II in 
the midst of grave parhamentary difficulties and a condition of soual economic unrest 
The TAroae which was soon to be fertile m industrial conflict the country was lortunate 
aatf the at any rate m this that the Throne had already established itseJt m the 

comntry hearts of the people as 1 central and unifying force di tinct from all 

part) considerations The Rov al Family without exception were known to be active 
in all that their position enabled them to do for the furtherance of the public welfare 
all classes of the community recognised the value of this factor m Enghsh social life 
and took a proud and affectionate interest in the manifest determination both of the 
Throne and of individual members of the Royal Family to do their duty and to justify 
the public trust The first two > ears of the new reign made in this respect an auspicious 
start and it was soon realised that the "onsolidation of the Monarchy begun under Queen 
\ ictona and so remarkably continued under Edward VH, was being effectually earned 
on with high ideals and in an earnest spirit under the Sailor King whose exhortation 
Wake up England in his speech at the Guildhall when returning from his Colomal 
tout as l 4 ince of Wales in igoi had already made history as a general signal to the 
nation At King Edward’s death there were some who thought that under his succes 

^For the course of events immediatelv preceding this narrative see Encyclopaedia 
Bntanmca Arts LAOt rsH HisTORv (voI ix pp 53^ 533) Edward V 11 (vol ymi) Gboroe 
V (vol \i) Asquith H H (vol «) Liovd George D (vol xvi) BALFOtrR A T (vol 
in) CaAMSERLAIV J (vol v) pARLfAMEMT (vol Xx) and BRmsH EVPIRE (vol iVj 
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sor the coimtry would have a Court gf u^ore seventy less inclined to displaj less sym 
pathetic towards the joyous side of life -—high feinded and worthy indeed but rather 
dull In so far as such doubts r^i^ntfed tig^a^that the new King and Queen whose 
pure and happy domestic life was universally recognised and respected would not 
enter into the amusements of the people and play a Royal part m the soaal Iilc of the 
country it was soon falsified and disappeared As Pnfice of Wales OeOrge V had indeed 
shown no particular interest m horse racing and some other kinds of national sport and 
amusement though he was known to be orie of the best shots in the country jitit as 
King he and his Consort after the period of mourning WaS o\er at once remoV^ any 
misconception in this respect Not only did thev follow King Edward s example in 
attending race meetings (the Royal traimng stables entering horses for the principal 
races) and patronising the theatres but in. the summer of igi for the first time a state 
visit was paid to a London mu^c hall (the Palace) and to Henley Regatta and the King 
Went to Lord s on the occasion of the Test match between the Australian and South 
Afncan cricketers and had the teams presented to him so that the tradition of Royal 
interest m national sport and games was amplv sustained 

The national mchnation for pageantry and displav which King Edward had done 
so much to gratifv found in King George and Queen Mary sovereigns who were ready 
at any cost of personal sacrifice and fatigue to go even further in making 
^maatioa Public ceremony on appropnate occasions the magnificent expression of 
important acts of State The Coronation at Westminster \bbey on June 
22 jgii a solemnity of unparallelled grandeur attended by representatiyes from all 
parts of the Empire and other countries for which London it as decorated as it never 
had been before was followed on June 23 by a Royal procession through the streets 
both north and south of the Thames on June 24th by a great Nayal Review at Spit 
head on June ^6th by a gala performance at the Opera on the 2/th by a Royal garden 
party at Buckingham Palace in the afternoon and a gala performance at His Majesty s 
1 heatre m the e\ ening on the 28th by a Roval visit to the Agricultural Show at Nor 
wich on the 2gth by a thanksgiving service at St Paul s and a luncheon at the 
Guddhall on the ^oth by an entertainment at the Crystal Palace given by their Majesties 
to ic» 000 London Elementary school children and by the King s presentation of medals 
at Buckingham Palace to 500 Indian and 1400 Colomal soldiers On July 3rd the King 
reviewed 17000 officers of the Terntonal Mmy in M-indsor PiUK, and on July 4th 30 000 
Boy Scouts gathered there from all parts of the country 

In order to complete the public assumption of Royal authority throughout the 
United Kingdom the King and Queen with the Prince of Wales and Princess Mary 
thenmade Stateviwtstolreland (July 7th-i th) VVales(JuI> 13th) andScot 
i7th-2ist) The fact that the Dubhn Corporation refused to vote 
an Address and that the leaders of the Nationalist party as usual held aloof 
while * Sinn Fern ’ even got up local demonstrations against any celebration of the 
new reign only d^racted m a very slight degree from what the King himself described 
as the spontaneous and hearty loyalty ” of his reception in Ireland % hen the Roy ^1 
parly drove on July 8th from Kingstown to Dublin Castle they had a great popular 
welcome from cheering crowds all the way and in the course of the day the new C^lege 
of Saence was inaugurated and visits were made to Trinity College and to the Phoenix 
Park races On Sunday the oth their Majesties attended Service m St Patneks Catfie 
dral, and in the afternoon paid a visit to Maynooth College On the 10th the Kmg 
held a leste and received loyal addresses from deputations sent from v arious parts of the 
country a special address of welcome froip rfip 000 Jnsh women being also peesented 
to the Queen in the afternoon their Majesties went to Leopardstown races and in the 
evening gave a State banquet at Dublin Castle On the morning of the nth the King 
revieiwd o^er j6 000 troops m Phoenix Park in the afternoon their Majesties gave a 
garden party at the \ ice;egal Lodge and in the evening they held a Court at the Castle 
On leaving DubUp-nert day the King gave Ii,oo0 for the relief of the poor ^and the 
occasion was also taken by Lord Iveagh to distribute £50 000 among the Dubhn hospitals 
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The Ro\ ai vi&jt to Wales had fer its central object the Investiture of the Prince of 
Wales at Carnarvon Castle on jrul> 13th a ceremonv and an imposing 

lavesi^iv demonstration of Welsh nationalist sentiment, m the arrangements for 
of <Ae ^ which Mr LAojd George, who had been appomted Constable of Carnarvon 
prio^» 0/ Caistle had irom the first taken a leading part In the course of the pro- 
ceedings a national address was presented to the >oung Pnnce hy Sir John 
Rh>s Mr Abraham M F and the Archdruid the Prmce made part of his replies m 
Welsh and in the religious services two W''elsh Nonconformist tnmisters were associated 
with the two Anglican bishops The whole affair was a great success Oa JuH 14th 
the king and Queen visited Bangor for the opening ot the new buildmgs of the Univer 
sity College of North Wales and on JuH 15 they visited \berystwyth and laid the 
foundation ot the new National Labrarj of W ales 

From Wales the Roval partv went to Edmbuigh where on July 17th a great pro- 
cetfeion escorted them to Holj rood Palace Here again ancient Scottish ceremony and 
modern Scottish sentiment were duly obsmtd and encouraged \ levee 
fo^oaaaa ^ banquet were hdd on the 18th on the 19th the K.mg and Queen 
assisted at the dedication of the new chapel of the Order of the Thistle 
m St Giles s Cathedral and the kmg laid the foundation stone of the new City Hall 
and on the 20th reviews of troops and boy scouts were held in the king s Park and a 
garden party was given at Holjrood On the 21st the Uo>al party returned to London, 
after having brought the whole of the United kingdom more closely withm the ambit 
of the Coronation festivities b> their personal presence in all its capital aties 

But there still remained an important eatension of the whole principle of the recog 
nition of Imperial sovereignty m the visit paid by their Majesties to India and the 
Coronation ceremonies at the anaent capital of Delhi At the time of 
king Edwards death the native unrest in India had become a source of 
** considerable political anviety and it was his successor’s own idea that 
the personal presence of the King Emperor for the first tune as such on 
Indian soil and the comphment paid to his Indian subjects by his being crowned Em 
peror in their midst would give new life-blood to all the elements that made for lovaltv 
to the British connection and for Anglo-Indian to operation in the great work ot ad 
ministering India under the British Crown The announcement that the king would 
go in person to India for this purpose and that instead of sending a representativ e as 
had been done in the case of king Fdward he and his consort would themselves be 
croWmed at a Roval Durbar was made in the autumn of 1010 It was understood that 
the King s decision was assented to at this timebv his mmist^swith considerable hcsi 
tation and when the Indian unrest continued to show itselt during 1911 doubts were 
freely expressed as to its being prudent Prophets of evil as the time drew nearer to 
November irth when the Kmg and (^cen were to leave England were numerous but 
the King s own courage and prescience were fullv justified bv the event and the history 
of the Empire has included no more epoch making act of State than was involved in all 
Its circumstances Embarkmg from Portsmouth on the P & 0 steamship Medina 
and attended bv Lord Crewe the fecretary of State for India and a numerous suite 
with an escort of men of war the Rovkl party arrived at Bombay on December ijd fse? 
India) and were not back m London till February ^ 1911 

I rom a political point of view the most remarkable part ot the proceedings in con 
nection with the Delhi Durbar was the Roval announcement of certain changes in the 
Indian administrative system (see under India) In celebration of the 
Coronation itself vanous boons were granted, measures of relief and release 
for certain classes of debtors and prisodieis, a large prelnmnar> oih;lay 
towards^a new scheme for the extension ot popular education extra pay to certain Classes 
of native officers and civil servants and the incJasion of native officers and men among 
those eligible for the award of the \ictona Cross But aU, such concessions were 
overshadowed by the fact that occasion was taken fbr a public a^trtion of Royal power 
* and authority m respect of the government of India, bv the kmg s announcement that 
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IB DeUu would replace Calcutta as the Capital and that Lord Curzon s partition 

of Bengal which had led to much contention hut which not long since had been 
described even bv ministers in Parliament as res fuduaia would be annulled Bengal 
becoming a presidency B^ar Chota Nagpur and Orissa being placed under a heuten 
ant governor and Assam being, restored to a chief oommissionership Not a word of 
this impending coup d ^at had leaked out though bow the despatches of the Indian 
Government recommendn^ it (August 25, xqii) and of the Secretary of State sanction 
ing It (November i) were published Without making an> communication to Parha 
ment and without giving any opportunity for discussion-^for when once royally an 
nounced in this way the b> common consent of aU parties m England was if rev 
ocable however much it might be cnticised^an English Radical Mmistrv had 
deliberate! V utilised the King Emperors position and to carry out a great 

autocratic act of State pohc^ which otherwise certainly could not have been accom 
pushed without considerable friction So far as concerned the restoration of Delhi the 
ancient centre of the Mahommedan Empire as the capital the announcement w is 
undoubtedly an appropriate amd effective accompaniment of the inauguration of a new 
Emperor a dramatic exhibition of monarchical wtJI and it was made m a magnificent 
spint characteristic of Oriental ideas Nobody outside the inner ring of the Kings 
advisers not even among important Anglo-Indian officials had guessed at such a pro- 
posal yet it had obvious advantages both sentimental and administrative Besides 
gratify mg the Mahommedans and others to whom Delhi had immemorial associations 
with Indian Imperialism, Whereas Calcutta represented rather the traditions of John 
Company it not only moved the seat of government away from the rather disturbing 
nifiuences of Bengal politics but also provided a central railway position from which 
the annual migration to Simla m the hot weather could be made more conveniently and 
at half the cost Ihis latter point combirted with profit from the enhanced value of 
land available for buildup sites could be off-set agamst the lavish outlay (estimated 
at £4 000 000) required to bnng the new caprtai into existence Bengal and the Hindus 
meanwhile were consoled for the removal of tte Indian Government from Calcutta by 
the rearrangements made in. partial satisfaction at all events of the opposition to Lord 
Curzon s partition of the province From a political point of view this was the part of 
the annoxmeement specially open to criticism and to Lord Curzon himself it came 
as a personal rebuff of the bitterest kind but though the opposing views were well 
expressed by him and others in subsequent debates in Parliament the deed was done 
in India the kmg s word had settled it No single act of Government m the history 
of the Bntish constitutipnal monarchy had ever exhibited so promptly the latent 
resources of the Throne as an extra parliamentary factor m Imperial administration 
That a Radical Ministry supposed to stand for ‘ democratic methods and the 
responsibility of the House of Commons should have had resort to the machinery of 
autocracy was surprising however to a good many of their democratic supporters 
Bv a curious comcidence just at the tune of the Indian Durbar the P & O liner 
‘ Delhi, ' with the Princess Royal (the lung s sister) her husband the Duke of life 
and their daughteis Pnne^ses Alexandra and Maud on board, was wrecked 
nt ^ Cape Spsartel on the Morocco Coast (December 13th) and 

Fife ” became a total loss and the boat m which the Royal passengers were taken 
to shore was upset in the surf so that they had a somewhat trying expen 
ence It hoped that the party bad escaped wnth nothmg Worse than a wetting and 
a ^ock but after going on to Egypt whither they were bound for the Pnneess Royal s 
b^th the Duke of Fife feU aeriously ill with pneumonia and he died at \ssuaii oft 
J%nuaxv agtiu His elder daughter now became Duchess of Fife in her own right Ht 
and the- Duke of Argyll (husband of the Knags aunt, Pnneess Louise) had been made 
Kmgfats of the Garter at the Coronation, and his death removed from the Royal circle 
a So>ttjafa m>bJe of high character and p&tnotism esteemed by all who knew him 
la any survey of contemporary En^h history it is only proper to dwell first on mat 
lets d»ectly coane)d:ed with the Crovm and Royal Family, because of the mterest 
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attaching not only to the opening ni a new reign but to the increasing importance of 
the activities of the Throne under modern conditions of Bntish sociaf and political 
life Much inevitably depends on the CTtent to which popular respect 
and affection surround the whole Ro>al Fanply and also on the amount 
of assistance available for the Sovereign, in the varied and exacting func 
tions which the Throne is expected to perform trom others among its 
In these respects Ring George was able to benefit from a continuous growth 
of imituai confidence, on the part of the Roval Family and the pubhc at lai^e In hjs 
mother Queen \lexandra and his consort Queen Mary the national affection had 
always been unchangingly concentrated and his aunU Ring Edward s sisters Prmcess 
t hnstian Prmcess Louise (Duchess of Arg) 11 ) and Princess Henr> of Battenberg 
remained as they had long been active and popular figures m English social h/e His 
one surviving uncle the Duke of Connaught a man admired and respected throughout 
the Bntish Army and indeed among all classes not onl> for his distinguished abihtj but 
also for his camaraderie and good sense, was still able and willing to take an important 
and most useful part m pubhc iite, he went m October 1910 10 South Africa with great 
success to open the Union Parhament on the Rings behalf and in ion was appointed 
to succeed I arl Grey as V iceroy ot Canada where he and the Duchess quickh made 
ihemsehes popular and their channmg daughter Prmcess Patnaa not Itss so The 
Duke of Connaught s son Prince \rthur of Connaught was meanwhile chosen by the 
Ring to be his representative on several important missions to foreign countries and 
was appointed one of the four counciUors of State (the others being the ^rthbishop of 
t interbury Lord Chancellor I orebuni and \ iscount Morle> of BlaiLburn) empowered 
to transact business in the Ring s stead while absent on the Ro\al visit to India U ith 
such supporters among the Ro> il Famd> the work ot the Throne was ablv assisted 
nor was the support confined oni> to these Queen Mar> s brother Prince Francis of 
Teck a gallant officer whose death on October 2 loio cut short a career of much 
promise had thrown himself into social service at home b> becommg chairman of the 
Middlesex Hospital and his brother Prince Alexander followed his example It was 
generally recognised as being the pride of English Ro> dlt> to use the r position for 
pubhc ends and to spare no effort on behalf of national causes 

But the character of the Sovereign himself is necessarily the central factor in the 
realisation of those potentialities for social and political influence which have become 
SO marked m the democratic development of the British Monarchv At 
Oootge s the veiy outset of his reign Ring George found it necessar> to vandicate 
viaaksUoa jjjg personal character against certain remarkable aspersions and in doing 
so he gave a proof of his own confidence in the pubhc which had excellent effect It 
IS now purely a curious episode in the history of scandal mongenng that at the time when 
he came to the Throne, in spue ot the genuine Iikmg which existed in all classes for Ring 
Ed» ard s sailor son stones were current m various quarters founded on irresponsible 
gossip, m the first place that he was addicted to drink and in the second — a still more 
serious matter — that he had been secretl> m irried before his marriage with the Queen 
and that this earlier wife was alive though for dynastic purposes the union was ignored 
F ven while King Edward was alive reports somehow became prevalent that the Pnnee 
of Wales drank too much At * Grand night at one of the Inns of Court the Prince 
bluntly told the Treasurer who was his host that people said so, and asked him how to 
get the impression removed a question more easilj asked than answered Those more 
immediately in the Prince s entourage know that it was nonsense but the more such 
t hmgs are d«ued the more publicit> thejf generallj get When King George came to 
the Throne however it became desirable that the progr^s of this lie should be checked 
and the Dean of Norwich m July 1910 by the Ring s desire spoke out plainly with 
excellent effect Right inmded people felt moreover that a King who was prepared to 
abandon the usual reticence m such a matter had a straightforward wa> ot acting which 
preferable to the arts o£ diplomacy 

Reports with reference to the second allegation bad mdeed been spread at the tune 
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supportm m the country behind them had created the problem and its solution still 
ireihsihied tor thwn to find Between them wherever the fault might lie they had sown 
the whirlwind, and it must carry them where it blew Meanwhile the Crown outside 
domestic politics remained by universal consent an Imperial and social factor of all 
the more potential value because of the warring of political factions The consolidation 
of the Empire wa^ making steady progress irrespective!) of the political situation m the 
United kingdom and King George though not the personal force in European diplomac> 
and stdteraanship that King Edward had been was known throughout its length and 
breadth as no English Sovereign had ever been before In spite of all the political 
difficulties in the mother country, the British Throne represented in his person a centre 
of Imperial authonlry to which other peoples and Parbaments than those of the United 
Kingdom contributed and wh«iever opportunity should serve for a judicious exercise 
of this authority, the extent of its influence both on domestic and on international 
affairs would not be limited by constitutional theories affecting the British Isles alone 

II The Empire 

“ I nglish history to day cannot indeed be wntten without reference to the British 
Empire as a unit greater than is represented by home (i e English Welsh Scottish 
. and Irish) politics The course of domestic affairs in the other British 
Dominions and Colonies is however dealt with m other sections of the 
Year-Book and here it is only necessarj to refer to certain matters of 
common Impenal interest, which are also part of the recent history of affairs in the 
mother country as the centre of the Empire The Imperial idea to which Mr 
Chamberlain s admmistration of the Colonial Office and the emergency of the Boer 
W ar had given such a pronounced impetus has progressed during these later years with 
rapid strides both in Great Bntatn and the Dominions It has done so irrespectnel) 
of Enghsh domestic pohtics, in consequence of the increasing consciousness m all quar 
ters that the different parts -of the Empire have a common interest in the maintenance 
of Bntish power, and that this is only possible by mutual support The persistent 
advocacy of the fiscal pohey of Tariff Reform and Colonial Preference by the Unionist 
party in the mother country and their agreement in this respect with the trade policy 
of the statesmen of the Dominions has undoubted!) done much directly and indirectly 
to populanse the idea of closer union but on these lines no advance was possible while 
an English government comnutted to Free Trade ^ was m office 

Since 1909 however the question of Imperial Defence has be*-ome acute m conse 
quence of the rapid increase of the German navy and its manliest challenge to British 
sea power fhis new external pressure and the strain it involved on the 
^^tce resources of the mother country at a pomt where the security of the 
outlying Bntish Dommions was immediately affected, concentrate at ten 
tion throughout the Empire on the problem of a fuller co-operation for Imperial defence 
and dunng 1911 and 1913 this aspect of Impenal consolidation brought the statesmen 
of the Empire mcreasingly into closer touch ov er a problem which raised no differences 
of pobtical principle The most remarkalfle incident dunng the Impenal Conference 
which reassembled m London m igu was the confidential discussion of British inter 
national polic> at which the Colonial representatives were addressed bj Sir Edward 
Grey with a detailed account of the situation in foreign affairs For the first time 
It was felt, the Empire as g whole had been taken into the counsels of the statesmen ot 
the mother country m order that a common understanding might prevail A naval 
defence scheme was adopted providing for the maintenance of the various naval services 
and forces under the control of their respective governments but for making the 
trguung aaid discipline uniform with those of the fleet of the United Kingdom and for 
arranguis |in interchange of officers nnd men, while m war time the colonial ships placed 
at the disposal of the Crown would be under the British Admiralty The movemept 
for jgcreasu^ the ColoBjal naval forces, sad combining their provision with the idea of 
»See£ B » B 6 aseg 
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an Imperial Navv acting as a single umt was also notably forwarded by the visit to 
England of the Canadian Premier, Mr Borden with other Canadian muniaters m 
loi- for ihe purpose of discussing the whole subject with the home govemraent and 
the Comnuttee of Impenal Defence The pubUc speeches made by Mr Borden and 
his colleagues during this \isit and the references made to it by Mr Asquith m the 
Ifouse of Commons showed that in this department of administrative policy at any 
rate the goal of Impenal federation was appreciabl> nearer 

In connection ivith the Imperial Conference of 1911 it may also be noted that reso 
lutions were adopted by it in favour of (i) an Impenal Naturalisation Act, based on a 
other quer scheme to be agreed upon but still undefined for conferrmg an uniform 
iioasatibe British Citizenship throughout the Empire (2) the appomtment (carried 
out m 1912) of a Roval Commission representmg the whole Empire, to 
® investigate and report on its natural resources and the possibility of their 

development (3) the establishment of a chain of British State owned wireless telegraphic 
stations withm the Empire (proposed under the Marconi agreement of 1012) A some 
what elaborate scheme proposed b) Su* Joseph ^\ard for setting up an rmpenal House 
of Representatives for Defence, and an Impenal Counalof State was withdrawn by him 
after both Mr Asquith and various Colonial mimsters had criticised it adversel> 

III Domestic Politics 

The history of domestic British politics m igii and 1912 wa^ dominated by the 
state of the parties resulting from the general election which was precipitated 
m December 1910 when the private conference between the Liberal and 
Ptii^qment Umomst leaders on the constitutional crisis broke down * On the eve of 
the election at a great meeting in the A.lbert Hall Mr Balfour introduced 
a new issue on the Unionist side bv advocating a Referendum on great constitutional 
questions and declaring that he was prepared to refer Tariff Reform to the people by 
this method if the other side would do the same for Irish Home Rule It w£« believed 
m some Uniomst quarters that this declaration m favour of a Referendum on Tariff 
Reform (which was generallv discussed without any question of its depending on the 
willingness of the Government to adopt the Referendum for Home Rule) would help to 
secure support among Umomst critics of the Tariff Reform policy but it came too late 
in the day for that purpose and was not much to the taste of the more ardent Tariff 
Reformers Mr \usten Chamberlain for one at once expressed his view of the diffi 
culty of taking a Referendum on a question of finance and after the ekctions the idea 
ot quahfvmg the Tariff Reform issue fay coupling it with a pledge not to proceed without 
a Referendum practically disappeared from the Umomst platform though suggestions 
tor Its revival were occasionally made by Umomsts> who thought Tariff Reform un* 
popular ® Its failure for electioneenng purposes helped indeed to increase the criticism 
which was already nfe in certain Unionist circles against Mr Balfour s leadership On 
the other band the lisc of the Referendum for putting large constitutional changes before 
the electorate and for thus solving the problem of conflicts between the two Houses of 
Parliament was increasingly advocated on the Umomst «de A bill for this purpose 
brought by Lord Balfour of Burleigh before the Houhc of Lords in March igti, made 
no actual headwa>, but the proposal m one shape or anm;h« became part of the 
Unionist alternative to the Parliament Bill The Government, on Iheir side concen 
trated all their efforts on an appeal to the electorate to g;ive them a majority for the 
Parliament Bill, as an essential preliminary to any Liberal legislation, aiid the result 
showed that the short interval since the general election of January ipio had made 
practically no difference in the balance of party power The distribution of sqats and 

^ See £ B XX 846 847 

2 On Kovember 14 1912 at the meeting of the National Umomst Association m the 
Albert HalU at which Mr Bonar Law and Lord Lanadowne both spoke Lord Larisdowne 
specifically declared that the Unionist leaders regarded the proposal for a Referendum, on 
Tariff Reform as abandoned But see further below ad fin 
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tNo Labour candidate at last general election 
*Lmoiust gain from Liberal 

(a) No Unionist candidate Ind candidate polled 2 913 \otes 

(ft) I iberal gain from Labour 

^e) Sodahst candidate polled 134 \otes 

No cotAest in December 1910 Figures compared with January 1910 
(e) Independent Socaalist and Woman s Suffrage candidate polled 3 291 or i 024 less 
than he had TOlled in December 1910 when standing as a Socialist member of the Labour 
party with omcml Liberal support 

, il^htiid them in the House of Commons the most prtmHiient members of the Ministry 
holding major offices were Mr Birrell^ (Insh Secretary since ^907, b 1S50), Mr John 
Burns* (President Local Government Board since 1905 b 1858) Mr Sjdney Buxton 
(President Board of Trade smce Feb 1910, Postmaster general 1905-19 10, b 1853) 
i E B i«, 989 ’ I' ®55 
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Mr L V Harcourt^ (Colonial Secretary since Nov i^i© b 1863^) Mr Reginald Me 
Kenna (First Lord of the admiralty from 1908 till Oct 1911 and then Home Secretary 
b 1863) Mr J \ Pease (Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster from iQio till October 
iQit then Education Minister formerly Chief Whip 1908-1910 b i860), Mr Walter 
Runciman (Education Minister from 1908 till Oct 1911, then President Board of 
\gnculture b 1870) and Mr Herbert Samuel (Postmaster General, previously 
Chancellor of the Duchv 1909-Feb 1910 b 18 /O) Mr Charles Hobhouse (b 1862) 
who was Finanaal Secretary to the Treasury from 1908 to October 19 ri then became 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster Colonel John Seely (b 1868) who having seceded 
from the Unionist partv mth Mr Churchill was Under Secretary first for the Colonies 
(1908-March 1911) and then for War succeeded Lord Haldane as War Minister m July 
igr and Mr T M Kinnon W ood (b 18 1 5) formerh Progres«!neLeaderon theLondon 
County Council having been Under Secretary for Education (1908) Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs (iQo8-Oct loijl and then Financial Secretary to the Treasury be- 
came Secretary for Scotland in succession to Lord Pentland (who resigned and was 
appointed Governor of Madras) in loi while Sir Rufus Isaacs ( Attorney General since 
March igio b i860) wis included in the Cabinet ot 191 Sir John Simon (Solicitor 
General since Mar iqio b 18/3) had also come to the front as a pohtiaan of marked 
capacity 

Minor offices were filled bv Mr CFG Mastei^man (Under Secretary for Home Of 
fice since 1009 b 187^) Mr E S Montagu (Under Secretarv for India since heb iqio b 
1879) Dr T J Macnamara (Financial Secretary tor the \dmiraltv ®imce IQ08 b 1861) 
Mr F D dcland (Under Secretar\ for Foreign \ffiirs from Oct 1 01 1 previouslv Fman 
cial Secretary to W ar Office 1008-Feb igio b 1^/4) Mr J M Robertson (b 18^6 
tnder Secretaiv for the Board of Trade from Oct iqii m succession to Air H J 
Tennant b i86j appointed 1 inanciai Secretary for \\ ar) Mr C Trevel van (Under 
Secret arv for Education since iQoS b 1870) Mr G Lambert (Civil Lord of the ddrmraj 
t\ since igo^ b 1866) and Mr J Herbert Lewit> (Under ‘^ecretarv to Local Govern 
ment Board since rqoo b 1S3S) The Ala ter of Elibank (b 1870) was a popular and 
efficient Chief Whip (since heb 1910) and among the Jumor Whips were Mr P H 
Illingworth (his successor in dugust 191 b iS6q) Air W W Benn (b 187/), Air 
Gulland (b 1864) and the Hon F E Guest (b 187^) 

Among the Liberal rank and file the men who figured most prominently in independ 
ent initiative or criticisira were Sir \ Mond (b i86S> Air Chioz^ia Money (h iS'-o) 
Mr J C Wedgwood (b 187^) Mr P Morrell (b 1870), Mr Elhs Griffith fb i860) 
Mr A Ponsonby (b 1871) Mr R Harcourt (b 1878) the Hon Neil Primro‘!e (b 
188 ) Mr E Crawshav AVilhams (b 1870) Mr J F L Brunner (b i86<?) Mr Sil 
vester Horne (the well known Nonconformist minister b 1865) Mr A J Sherwell (b 
1863) Sir A B Markham (b 1866) Sir W P Byles (b 1839) SirJ H \ovall(b 181^/) 
and Mr T Lough (Secretary to the Board of Education 1005-8 b 1850) while Mr 
Horatio Bottomley (b i860) elected as a Liberal but acting as an independent critic 
of an “ unbusinesslike parliamentary regime pursued an impracticable but Uvely 
career until he resigned hav mg become a bankrupt in iqi ’ 

Among the Labour party led bv Mr J Ramsay Macdonald (b 1866) the most 
notable figures were Mr J Xeir Hardie fb 1856) Mr G N Barnes (b 1859) Mr AV 
Crooks (b i8'i'>) Mr Philip '^nowden (b 1864) Mr G Lansbury (b 1859) Air 
W^ Thome (b 1857) Mr F W Jowett (b 1864) Air C W BoWerman (b i8ji) Mr W 
Brace (b 1865) and Mr W^ E Harvey (b 18 js) 

Mr John Redmond^ (b 183 1) as leader of the Irish Nationalists found his most 
effective pathamentarv support 111 Mr John DillOn^ (b 1851) Air J G Swift MaciNed/ 
(b 1840) and Mr T P O’Connor (b 1848) though Mr Joseph Devim (b 1872) was 
an even more active force in the organisation of the party Air William OBri^n (b 
1S52) and Mr T M Healj (b 1855) meanw hile providing independent u-iticism from 

^ E B \ii 940 ’ /i>id \>ai 968 
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the pQ|^ 0? View of insh NaUanaiists who were noV satisfied tl?at all T\as well with the 
Goyeoatment painty 

In Ike Upper Hov^ Liberalism had but a small ioUowmg^ but was actively represent 
ed tuvder Lord Crewe leadership bv Lord Mor|e>,* Lord Loreburn (Lord ChauLellor 
since 1905 formerly as Sir Robert Reid, \ttorne> General 1804, and M P since i8&6^ 
b 1846} Lord Pcntland (Sveretarj fox Scotland 1905-191* till J909 as Capt John 
Sinclair MP for Fortarshire b 1869), Lord Beauchamp (Lord Pres of Council June- 
Nov 1910, then First Commissioner of Hocks b 1S73), Lord Burghclerc (fonntrl> aj» 
Mr Herbert Gardner M P Pres ofBd olericulture 1892-1893 b 1847), Lord Lucas 
(Under Sec for Colonies March-Oct 1911 then Sec for Agriculture b j; 8,6J Lord 
WeKiy (till 1894 the chief official of the Treasury b 1S32) Lord Shcftidd ^ (b 1839) 
Lord Heardale (till io9S Mr Philip Stanhope MP , b 1&47), Lord St Davids (till 
1Q08 Mr J W Philipps M P b 1S60) and Lord A^b> St Ledger;, (till 1910 Capt 
the Hon Ivor Gnest> M P eldest son of Lord H imborne b 187^) Lord Roseberv^ 
(b 1848) continued to plough a lonely furrow and Lord Courtney of Penwith'^ (b 
I S3 2) to play the part of a political Anstides In 1 91 1 the Liberal Peers w tre reinforced 
by the elevation of Lord Haldane in March and of Mr Alfred Emmott as Lord Emmott 
(b 1838 Chairman of Committees m the Commons since 1906) m October the latter 
being appointed Under Secretary for the Colonies 

On the Lmonist side, Mr BaUoui* (b 1848) had no rival as a parliamentary figure 
but the party was sore with unsuccess and the personal affection and admiration with 
Leadb^mea which he was regarded were balanced b\ m^givmgs among the rank ind 
oa0eUaioa file and m the country as to his capacity to lead them out of it No other 
^tside Unionist leader however was prepared to be put in competition with him 
and he was loy Evliy supported in the House of Commons by ex Ministers m Mr \usLen 
Chamberlain’ (b 1863) Mr Halter Long^ (b 1834) Mr Bonar Law (b 1838^ Mr H 
Chaphn® (b 1841) Mr G \\vndham«> (b 1863) Mr A Lvttclton" (b 183/) Sir R B 
f inlay (b 1842 formerly Attorney General), Sir L Car’^on (ex Solicitor General and 
leader of the Irish Unionists b 1854) Sir H R Mason^ (b 1843) Mr J H Campbell 
(formerly Sohator-Gencral for Ireland b 1831) Mr F G Prety man (who had come 
prominently forward in 1909 as a critic of the new land taxes b 1839) and Mr W Haves 
fisher (fresh from leading the Lmomsts or ' Municipal Reformers on the Lonaon 
County Council b 1853) 

In Mr F E Smith K C (b 187 5 who had made a rapid and brilliant success both 
at the Bar and inpohtics the party had an indefatigable worker and an audacious orator 
now taking a place m the front rank corresponding more or IcbS to that of Mr Churchill 
on the other side, and a vancty of political talent or expenence was actively represented 
by Sir f G. Banbury (b 1850) Mr G Cave (b 1856) Mr H E Duke (b 1S55) Mr 
J G Butcher (b 185'’) Sir Gilbert Parker” (b 186*-' Mr Charles Bathurst (b 1S67) 
Mr A H Lee (b 1868), Lord Hugh Cecil‘S (b 1869) Lord Charles Bercsiord (b 1849) 
Mr E A Gou^eg (b 1863), Sir A. Griffith Boscawen (b 1863) Mr H btavely HiH 
(b 1865) Mr J W HiUs (b 1867) Mr H J Mackinder (b 1861) JMr F Casscl (b 
i86g) Mr B E Peto ^b 1862) Mr L Horthington Evans tb 1^868 ) Mr H Page 
Croft (b i88t) Mr George Sandys (b 1873) Major Areher Sbec (b 187 Mr A 
Burgoyne (b 1880) Mri W Ormsfiy Gore (b 1885), Mr W H Astor (b 18,0) Lord 
Winterton (b 1883) Lord Castlereagh (b 18^8) Lord Ronaldsbay (b 1876) Lord 
Tullibardinc (b 187?), Lord Holmer (b 1887), and Lord Htlinslty (b 188/) The 
Irish Umomsts included Mr W Moore (b 1864) Sir J B Lonsdale (b 1840) Capt J 
Crajg (b 187?), and Mr W MitpheU Thompson (b 187;) 

W,itk Sir Alexander Acland Hood (b 2854) as Chief Whip — retiring with a peerage 
Lord St Audnes^m 1911 — were prmcmally associated Lord Balcarces (b iS/t) who 
433 »Ibfd 111 350-354 »i -52 vn 788 
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succeeded him in the. post Mr H ’W Forster (h t866), and Mr H Pike Pease (b 
1867) and as the result of a rearrangement of the macbmerj. of the Conserv ativc Cenu4 
Office in lull (earned stiU further by the fusion in 1912 of the Conservative and Liberal 
Unionist organisations under Air John Boraston as Chief Agent Air A H Steel 
Maitland M.P (b i8yd) Mas made Chief Organizer ’ of the party, mdependently of 
the work of parliamentary whipping * 

In the House of Lords Lord Lansdo^ne^ (b 1845) the recognised Lmom^ 
leader, actiielj supported by such ex AJinisters as Lord Hdlsbur>^ (b iSa^), Lord 
Londonderry^ (b 1852) Lord Curzon® (b 1850), Lord Midletop,^ (b 1856), Lord S^l 
home* (b J859) Lord Cawdor (1847-1011, First Lord of the Ad^raity loos'!, J>ord 
Sahsbury^ (b 1861) Lord St Aldwyffi^* (b 1837), Lord Balfour of Burlejj^^^ (b 1849)^ 
Lord AmpthiU^ (b 1869), Lord Herb (b x86 5) Lord Onslow” {1854-1911), and the 
Dukes of Norfolk^® (b 1847) ^^nd Marlborough” (lx 1871, formerly Colonial Under 
Secretar> ) Lord Avebury” (b 1834) Lord Cromer” (b 1841) and Lord Alilner” (b 
1854), tvere other important figures on the same side, and among limomst peers of 
marked political talent and influence were Lord Ridley {b 1874 Chairman of the fanff 
Reform League) Lord Alalmesbury^o (b i87'>), Lord \ViUoughby de Broke’- (b 1869) 
and Lord Jsewton (b 1857) 

Among the members who were retwrned to the new House of Conunons subsequently 
to the general election the most notable pertsonalities on the Liberal side were Baron 
dt Forest (b 1879) for North West Ham (July 1911), Afr W G C Gladstone (b i8S>) 
for Lilmarnock Burghs (Sept 1911) Mr S O Buckmaster (b 1861) for the Keigh 
ley division of l^orks (Oct iQir) Mr Hemmerde (b rSft) for Nofth-Wei^t Nor 
folk (Alay 1912) and Air R L Outhwajte (b 1869) for Hanlej (July iqr ) m the 
Alimstrj its^ Mr C F Masterman (b 18^^) was returned m July ion for South 
West Bethnel Gretii after being unseated on petition for North West Ham On the 
Umonist side the ablest of the Tariff Reform leaders Mr Bonar Law who had been 
defeated for North West Alanchester at the general election was returned for Bootle 
in March xpn and other important additions to the Parharaentarv personnel were 
represented b> the return of Sir J Larmor (b 1837) for Cvmbndge Cru\crsity (Feb 
I on) Mr W Jovnson Hicks, (b t86^) for Brentford Mr L S Airver\ (b 18/3) for 
South Birmingham Mr Ronald AicNeill (b 1861) for the St Augustine i dixision of 
Kent (July 1911) Lord Robert Cecil (b 1864) for Hitchin (No\ iqii) and Mr W A 
S Hewms fb 1865I for Hereford (March 8, 1912) Mr T M Heal> defeated as an 
Independent Irish Nationalist at the general election was m Julv igii provided with 
a beat lor North East Cork by the retirement of Mr Aloreton Irewen 

The Unionists were now imited after all the troubles over the Tanfi Reform move 
ment which started in 1903 by the common bond of resistance to the Radical Socialist 
pro^amme of their opponents The Unionist Free Traders had beenxom 
ktpo^ioa by the course of events — especially as m their opimon the Liberal 

Government had under Mr Lloyd George s guidance pursued an economic 
pohc> disastrous to the essentials of Free Trade — to accept the fact that T^nS Reform 
and Colomal Preffcrence now stood ofiiaally in the forefront of the construcUv e programme 
of the party In the House of Commons itself when it met inF^ruary 192:1, Lord 
Hugh Cecil remained solitary as an Umonist Free Trader in th& peculiar conditions 
attaching to his seat for Cbdord Uiuversit> The precise form whjch the Tanfl Reform 
pokey would take if the party were returned to power — whether the food taxes ’ 

1 Mr Percival Hughes whohadbi^n Chit f Agent onthe ConseiVative side since I907, 
resigned m January 1912 Mr Boraston had been Liberal Unionist Chief f^ent for 
bome years 
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could bfc tnodified ot dropped whether the idea of a Referendum should be persistKi m — 
was debated in some quarters according to vaneties of opinion on electioneering tactics 
btil It was sufficient for the moment fW" those Umoni&t politicians who had opposed it 
^together or still wavered as to details to wait events The soUdanty of the party in 
opposition m the immediate crisis was ttf more immediate importance On the other 
hand while recogmsing this fact, the convinced Tariff Reformers were satisfied, from 
their point of view, with the progress of their movement The party leaders and the 
party organisation were now identified with the whide policy and its acceptance bv 
Umonist candidates was therefore d matter of party lojalty In the constituencies it 
was making continued headway the winning back of eight seats in Lancashire at the 
general election indicalmg ihat an impression was being inacfe on the industnal North 
of England Above all the general idea mspanng Mr Joseph Chamberlain’s proposals, 
— the federalisation of the British Empire and its closer umon for fiscal as wdl as other 
purposes — ^was faking more definite shape in the common pohtical consciousness 
While a protective nation^ economic policy was advocated b> the Tanff Reformers 
as an essential condition of the improvement of industnal and social conditions at home 
— and on those fines they were prepared to go considerable lengths to meet the demands 
of Labour, — its most active supporters had always in their mmd its bearing on the 
pohcj of Impenafism Faced with the inevitability of large constitutional and social 
reforms a new constructive spmt had come to dominate the party changing the whole 
outlook for democratic Conservatism under the guidance of this vision of sjstematised 
Imperial umt> Fightmg as they must to defeat the Coahtion Government if possible 
in order to preserve the integrity of the Imperial Parliament menaced by Irish Home 
Rule and the check of an effective Second Chamber upon Radical Socialist legislation 
put m jeopardy by the Parhament Bill the most influential Umonist politicians and 
pubhasts were looking anxiously to the wider Imperial issues beyond the solution of 
immediate domestic problems It would be unjust to the more Impenallj minded 
individuals on the Liberal side to claim a monopoly in this respect for the Tanff Reform 
Unionists but Liberal and Labour pofitiaans and publicists were naturally engrossed 
with the purely domestic issues represented in their own party programmes It was the 
predominant charactenstic of all the Unionist activity both at this stage and after 
wards that it centred round the Impenahst pohev which was the end m view The 
immediate danger to the cause of Imperial commercial umt> which w as threatened by 
the reciprocity treaty between Canada and the Umted States was therefore a matter 
of special concern hailed as it was on the Liberal side as according with the Free Trade 
fiscal pohey Grave as the position was for Conservatism and Unionism m Enghsh 
parhamentaiy pohtics in Impenal pohtics as viewed by supporters of Tanff Reform and 
Colonial Preference this seemed even a more momentous development Meanwhile 
hopes were still entertained that either by agreement between the parties or through 
the failure of the Ministry to obtain the King’s consent to actual coercion of the House 
of Lords the immediate constitutional crisis might be solved or the Government forced 
to resign or once more dissolve in circumstances more favourable than before to a 
Unionist success at the polls Aft^* the last two Sections further defence of an mire 
formed House of Ixitife was out of the question 

It was clear from the first that the Government could rely on the support of the 
Irish Nationalist party The passing of the Parliament Bill was an essential prelim 
TbepoMtOoa uia*y I® the successful accomplishment of Home Ride, and It bad been Mr 
afUt9 Redmond s pohey ever since the elections of January 1910 to press the de 
struction of the peers’ veto to its final issue for that purpose The only 
doubtful element in the coalition was the Labour party,* whose parliamentary independ 
ence — partly as directly representing the Socialist movement, partly as representing 
the eOpsqpjU^ pt^cy of the trade- unions and partly as advocating equally against 
Tory or Xa^ral “ capitalists ” and against the whole public of “ consurnets ’ the claims 
of the wage^hammg classes as such, — was shown in the promotion of third party candi 
* See ^ B XVI 26 
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dates at some of the by-elections Its parbamentary programme included a ' Ri^t to 
W ork ’ Bill which the liberal party could no more support than the Unionist, whatever 
individual members of either might tfo, and at the present moment having successfully 
extorted thje Trade Disputes Act from parliament in 1906, it was set on obtaimng from 
the Government a Bill fm* reversing the Osborne judgment/' ^ and freemg the employ 
ment of trade umou funds for pohtical purposes The fact however that the mde 
pendence ’ of the Labour party was dommated by reluctance to put Liberalism in a 
mmontv m so fat as it stood for causes with which the Labour party also identitied 
Itself, “-Free Trade, the Parhament Bill, Irish Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment 
— made its parhamentarv position more or less of a sham, and one over the manoeuvring 
of which the Government’s W hips had the upper hand The result was that the idea 
which had begun to prevail m iqo6 that the power of the Labour party m Parliament (as 
distinct from the Labour movement ’ outside) was hkeh to have a rapid growth was 
considerably modified The industrial troubles of ion and 191'* notably the railway 
strike, the coal strike and the London dock strike (see IV below), were seen to be beyond 
their guidance or control — they were indeed largely the consequence of a widespread 
ferfing shown m outbreaks of s> ndicahsm that the Lidiour members m parliament 
were impotent because their action was subject to their mamtaimng the Liberal Govern 
ment in power Moreover the wind was taken out of their sails by the extreme radical 
ism of Mr Lloyd George and other Liberal electioneers, whose object naturally was to 
show that Liberali'^m could do all that Labour wanted On the other hand a consider 
able section of the Liberal party was either apprehensive of the alhance of Labour and 
Socialism or jealous of surrendermg to the Labour party seats which were considered 
to be within the Liberal preserve Between the claims of Liberah^'m and Labour the 
Liberal party managers were unable to avoid friction in the constituencies as this situa 
tion developed and though the Vl^hips kept a majority for the Government together 
against every sort of Unionist attack up to the adjournment of Parhament in August 
rgr the possibilities of a serious breach between Liberalism and Labour were towards 
the end of that period clearlv shown in the by election at Hanley (July i^th) where a 
Liberal displaced a I abour member followed by that at Crewe (July 26th) where the 
Lmoniat candidate was returned m a three-cornered fight and still further in the rivalry 
of Labour and Liberal candidates for Midlothian t*^tpt lOth) resulting m a 
Unionist victory In this last instance the local Liberals flatly dechned to accept the 
Master oi Elibank's suggestion — made just when he was retiring from the post of Chief 
Government Whip and was taking a peerage as Lord Murray — that thev should sup 
port the Labour nominee But this particular weakness wnthin the Coalition majority 
was of no adv antage to the Lmonists while the Parliament Bill was still under discussion 
lor their immediate purposes in loii the Government had complete control of the 
parliamentary machine when they started afresh after the general election and they 
went ‘ full steam ahead 

On February 6, igii the first Parhament of George V was opened, and its prelim 
inary stages m the way of amendments to the address were soon over On February 
TheParNs Opposition Tariff Reform amendment moved by Mr \u8ten 

mtttiMttn Chamberlain was defeated bv 102 votes and on February 15th ait anti 
ih« fiQufie of Home Rule imendment was defeated by 1 13 On February 21st, the Pariia 
Commoas mentBiU^ w as terntroduced in the House of Commons and had a first reading 
majority of 124 next day and the second rcadmg moved on February 27th was earned 
by a majority of 12/; on March 2d The Committee stage lasted from Apnl 3d with an 
interval Sor Easter from the 12th to the i8th till May 3d, on May 8tb Mr Asquith 
carried a motion to dev ote only ^our more parliamentary days to the Bill and wi the 
iSth the third reading was earned by a majonty of 362 to 241, and the Bill was sent up 
to the House of Lords A few trivial changes had been accepted in its wordmg, but all 
the substantiaiamendments proposed by the Opposftion had bec« negatived, and the 
one attempt from within the Coalition to modify the Bill— a Labour party amenddi^t 

*£ B xxMi 143 *^4^ S47 ' 
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they may uaderetand that in the event of the pohcj^ of the Governmeat being approved by 
an adequate majonty in the new House of Conimons His Majesty Will be readv to e^erci&e 
hit t^Oristitutional powers which may imoKe the prerogati%e of creating peer if needtd 

aeoare that effect shall be given to the decssion of the country His Majesty s ministers 
Ate fully e^it e tp the importance of Iceeping the name of the king out of the sphere of party 
and electional controversy They take upon themselves as is their duty the entire and 
exclusive responsibility for the ^licy which they will olace before the electorate His 
Majesty will doubtless agree that it would be inadvisable in the interests of the State that 
any communication of the intentions of the Crown should be made pubJiC unless and -until 
the actual occasion should arise 

The King had felt that be had no alternative except to assent though he did sp as 
Lord Crewe now stated (as was understood) on his-behalL ‘ with natural and legitimate 
reluctance The Coverament, according to xheur own view had hoped that as the 
result of the general election, the Parkatpent Bill would be allowed to pass without 
amendments which would be fatal to its purpose and therefore without a disclosure of 
the confidential understanding which all the time exteted as to the use of the Frerogatn e 
but this was no longer possible and the only question now was whether the threat was 
to be sufficient by itself, or whether by continued resistance the Government should be 
forced to carry it into efiect 

On this point a serious d:ivi 3 ion of opinion at once was show n m the Unionist party 
It was dear that m the House of Commons the Lords amendments would he summari 
Tb»Dle~Harti^y fi^jected by the Coalition majority and any further development of the 
Mevemeat political cnsis depended on what would happen m the House of Lords when 
aaditsresuU. tjjg giU was sent back to it A hurrmd meeting of Lmomst Peers was held 
immediately (July 21st) at Lansdowne House at which Lord Lansdowne informed them 
that the Governme-at bad told the Opposition leaders that their intention was not to 
send the Bill up from tfie House of Commons unless an assurance was given that it 
would be piassed, the assumption being that failmg this assurance peers would at once 
be created in sufficient numbers for the purpose and it was freely stated m the Liberal 
Press that the Government Whips had a list ready of persons who were prepared to accept 
peerages on ctmdition that they voted for the Liberal programme \ state of extreme 
exasperation prevailed but a considerable majontv of Unionist peers agreed with Lord 
Lansdowne a view that if this creaticm of jieers was proceeded with, not only would the 
Parliament BiU be passed but even such opportumties as it left open for subsequent 
resistance to Home Rule and similar measures would be nullified, the only prudent 
course in the mterest either of the Unionist party or of the peerage was to sink further 
opposition now that they were no longer ‘ free agents ’ On the other hand a minority 
whose view was strongly expressed by Lord Halsbury the veteran ex Lord Chancellor 
bitterly opposed such a surrender in their view they did not cease to be free agents 
until they were actually out voted, and it was in this sense that they had understood 
Lord Lansdowne s use of the phrase on the third reading and only on that condition 
that they had not rejected the Bill then they still regarded the Government threat as a 
piece of bluff which could not be earned intonction but even if it was not bluff and a 
large number of new Liberal peers were actually created such a violent course would 
bnng ridicule and disaster on the Liberal partv and would make the country realise as 
nothing else apparently could the revolution that was contemplated Moreover from 
expenence in the past, it was well within what might be expected that when the ^oo 
ebgible magnates who were willing to take Liberal peerages had voted for the Parliament 
Bill they would take a miae independent view of their position so far as Home Rule and 
other measures were concerned When the Gov ernment had finally shot their bolt and 
by creatro^ the new peers had reconstituted the existing House of Lords m such a way as 
to df»tioy the Liberal contention that it was supply a Tory preserve it would formally 
at all ev^ts, be actually strengthened as part of the constitutional machinery It was 
impo^ble tQ jimppose that even in ao wholesale a cr^tion, the class of men whom hir 
\*quith waft prepared to nominate for the purpose would be different from these who in 
recent years had been added quite acceptably to the House of Lords by Liberal imtia 
Uon inconsiderable and who had m many cases come round there tp a different 
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way of thinking ^ A further argument was that if a creation of peers was avoided now 
It would not prevent exactly the same situation arising if and when the House of Lords 
subsequently rejected a Horae Rule 3 ill> tJie beat thing therefore was to get the whole 
business over at once, and exhaust the credit which had been opened hy the-Minetry, 
matters had already gone too far for the House of Lords any longer to act as safeguawi 
against single-chamber government 

Between these opposing views of the situation a cleavage m the Unionist ranks was 
at once mamfest, among the peers, the parly in the Hou^ of Commons thfi rank and 
tie in the country and in the Press Mr Balfour decided to ‘ stand or fall ' with Lord 
Lansdowne s advice, and they were followed by much the larger numbera, but public 
interest centred in the outcome of what was known as the ‘ Die Hard ” movement, 
which was actively organised under Lord Halsbury’s leadership and mitiated at a large 
ly attended and enthusiastic dinner jn his honour at the HolH Cecil on July 36th at 
which Lord Selborne presided supported by Lord Sahsbur) , Lord Milner, the Lukes of 
Northumberland Marlborough, Bedford and Somerset, Mr Austen Chamberlain, Mr 
George Wyndham Sir Edw ard Carson, Lord Hugh Cecil Mr F E Smith Lord Wil 
loughby de Broke and other prominent men How many peers would follow the lead 
given by Lord Halsbur> and vote against the unamended Bill when it was again sent up 
was still uncertain but as Lord Lansdowne and the bulk of those who accepted his 
advice were only prepared to desist from further opposition and would not assist the 
Government athrmativelv b> voting for a measure they detested just as much as the 
“ Die Hards it was impossible for him to give Mr A^quitb the assurance he had de 
man Jed A period of extreme tension and uncertainty followed On July 24th when 
Mr Asquith was to move in the House of Commons that the Lords amendments be dis 
agreed with, he was howled down from the Umonist benches, amid a scene of great dis 
order in which Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr F E Smith were specially prominent and the 
Speaker was eventualh obliged to adjourn the House further disorder took place next 
day when Lord Hugh Cecil was howled down by the Ministerialists and it was not tiB 
August 8th that with Mr Winston ChurchiU leading the House in the absence of Mr 
Asquith who was suffering from laryngitis the motion for disagreeing with the Lords 
amendments was earned by 321 to 215, after the Government had agreed tomtroduce a 
few minor changes Meanwhile Mr Balfour had endeavoured to placate the whole of 
the Unionist part> bv moving a vote of censure (\ug 7th), which was rejected by 
365 to 246 and m the House of Lords a similar v ote of censure moved by Lord Curzon 
(dug 8th), was carried by 282 to 68 but the Die Hard " movement had gone on 
unfalteringly and an active canvass had been m progress both on the Uniomst and the 
Liberal sides with a view of ascertaining how the division might go if the Bill came again 
before the House of Lords under existing conditions 

The uncertainty whether the ‘ Die Hards would outnumber the Liberal peers if 
Lord Lansdowne s supporters simply abstained, as he advised them to do made the 
situation very difficult both for the Government and also for those Unionist peers who 
thought that a wholesale creaGon of new Liberal peerages would be worse even than the 
passmg of the Bill without it On the one hand a considerable section of Radical 
opinion was m favour of settbng the whole question, including the future of the Radical 
programme, by immediately making enough peers to ensure a Liberal majority on the 
other a section of Vnioni^it peers fed bj Lord Cromer and Lord St Lldwyn were con- 
sidenng whether to avoid this they should vote for the Bill bad as it was while others 
pdj^sionately resenting this suggestion, declared that if it were acted on they would de- 
sert Lord lansdowne and join the Die Hards ’ Amid the confusion on both sides 
and the increasmg bitterness of feeling among the Unionists, it was believed that Lord 
Knoflys the king's private secretar> who was in constant communication with Down 

^ U IS worth noting in thii. connection tl^t between 1868 (when mOderii Liberalism and 
Conservatism practically started as organised parties) and October 1912 the new peerages 
created by Liberal Governments numbered 164 and those created by Con!.ervattve tavern 
ments 149 Mr \squith alone had created 52 new peers up to October 1912 since he becatne 
Premier m 1908 bee also E B xxui 1 12 
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sb aA <iurectly to reverse the Osborne Judgment, tv as impossibte, though the GovOTiment 
wSs pErepared with a Bili— unsatisfactory to the Labour party and not proceeded with 
a isecofid edition being introduced m 1912— for enabling Trade Unions to ma^e special 
provision for voluntary political funds, separately from the general funds to which 
ePVtsty member (rf the Umon had to contribute but it was hoped that payment of all 
M P s out of puUic money would do aivay with the particular grievance of the Labour 
members Hus was not however in fact the r^ult, and the demand for a complete 
legislative reversal of the Osborne Judgment persisted In the country generally a 
good deal of disgust was felt at tht calm way in which M P ’s had voted themselves 
£400 a year and a number of individual members, who were far too well off to w ant the 
subsidy, did their best to refuse it But the deed was done, provi^on was made m the 
Budget and a new temptation was held out for the multiplication of parliamentary 
candidates among persons to whom ^400 a year would be useful 

Meanwhile the National Insurance BUi introduced by Mr Llovd George on Maj 4 
1911, had introduced new issues into the pohtical conflict even when the constitutional 
crisis was at its height This elaborate measure in 8/ Clauses covered 
aaceA^^ two distinct subjects, one being National Health insurance under newly 
constituted Insurance Commissioners for England "Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland (wth a joint Committee, fonned from among them, for adjusting common 
affairs) assisted in each case by an Advisory Committee with Countv and County 
borough Committees for local admimstration and the other TJnemplov ment Insurance 
directly under the Board of 1 rade As the latter excited comparatively little criticism 
It may be dealt with flrst 

(1) Unemployment Insurance administered largely through the Labour Exchanges 
was limited to begin with to certain trades-^buildmg construction of works (railroads 
dock etc ) shipbuilding mechanical engineering ironfounding construction of vehicles 
and saw roiUingMiut with power for the Board of Trade to extend the scheme to others 
Workmen m these trades (others than foremen clerks indentured apprentices and 
persons imder sixteen) would be entitled under vanous restnctions to unemployment 
benefit {up to a standard of 7 s a week for not more than fifteen weeks a year starting 
at the second week erf unem^ojonent) out of an Unemployment Fund formed by each 
workman compulsorily contributing 2^d a week (paid by employer and deducted from 
wages) employers 2ld a week per man and the State adding an amount equal to a 
third of their total contribution 

(2) For Katwnal Health purposes compulsory insurance was imposed on all 
persons (betw^n 16 and 70) under contracts of service with certain exceptions (includ 
mg those emplojed otherwise than m manual labour and paid over £160 a year or 
possessing £26 a year from property), provision being also made for certain classes of 
employed persons not compulsorily insured to come into the scheme as voluntary 
contnbutors Under the compulsory insurance (except for certain lower rates) male 
contnbut Ofs were to pay 4d a week female 3d (employers making the payments and 
deducting them from wages), and employers 3d for each male or female employed 
(speaal stamps for ^each amount having to be affixed to cards for this purpose) the 
State adding to the National Health Insurance Fund so constituted an amount (two 
nmths in the case of men and a quarter m the case of women of the cost of benefits and 
administration) which was reckoned to work out at 2d a week per head The benefits 
pnmanly secured were (i) free medical treatmeM at home (2) sanatorium treatment 
for tuberculosis and other diseases gjecified by the Locsd Government Board for which 
qiecial arrangements were made the Government allocating £r 500 000 for the building 
of sanatory (3) payment during adeness of 10s a Week for men and 7 s 6d for women 
1^ to weei» (4) subsequent payment during disablement of 5s a week and (5) 
maternity' bonus of 30s to women (including wives of insured persons) on confinement 
proviMons basg made for gmnting these benefits (medical attendance sickness, and 
maternity beheftts not till six months disablfement not till two years after payments 
started) or modifying and extending them as funds permitted The agenaes for 
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adttunisteniig the benetts were made <i) approved societies’ te the Fnfendly 
Societies trade unions and sudi aniilar bodies as the Insurance Comimssioners ap 
proted the intention of the Government being to have as many as possible of the 
insured included as members of ** approved societies ’ (2) the Post Offices which 
would deal with tho''e who would not join societies or whom societies wbtild not admit, 
and who thus became “ deposit contributors ’ The local Health CoimnittieeO among 
tlieir other duties (including the admimstration of sanatonoim benett) were l^t to 
arrange for the service of medical practitioners for insured persons, preparing lists of 
doctors from among whom the patients were to have their own choice payment to 
the doctors from the general fund being estimated for at the rate of 6 s (including cost 
ot drugs) per head jier annum This feature of the Bill as explained h^ Mr Lloyd 
George quickl> aroused the opposition of the doctors who were organised under the 
British Medical Association to refuse their services unless a larger paj ment was made 
and as a bod> the doctors stood out for belter terms month after month going by 
Without any settlement being arn\ed at even after the Act came into operation As 
mtdical benefits under the Act bec ime due On January 15 1013 it became a question 
for the Government whether if no terms could be arranged a regular State Medical 
Service would not have to be started but this would take time to organise and mean 
while it would be poor consolation to the prospertiv e benehciants under the Act for the 
Government merely to hand them over the mont j. proposed for the doctors and to leave 
them to make the best ot it On October 2^ 1012 Mr Llo>d George announced the 
Government s final ’ offer to increase the capitation fee to ps (including drugs and 
extras) representing a further increase ui the remuneration of doctors b> £1 650 000 
but on November iith the offer was rejected b\ an overwhelming majority of the 
profession at a representative meeting of the British Medical Association and negotia 
Uons began again (See below ad fin ) 

The second reading of the Insurance BUI debate on which began on May ”4 1911 
was carried without a dmston on AIij oth and the Committee stage went on inter 
mittentlv from |uly -,thto August 4th when with the discussion on the 17th 
p^amuBt. clause finished Mr Lloyd George was still able to regard the Opposition 
as favourablj disposed towards the Bill and co operating by useful criti 
cism in giving shape to what was necessarily a very complicated measure Its re 
maining stages were then left over for the Autumn ^ssion, which began on October 
4th But in the interval opposition had been growing and the political situation m 
other respects was such that genuine co-operation with anything proposed by the 
Government was hardly possible if party capital could be made for the Unionists by 
what was unpopular m its programme Not onlv were the doctors in full revolt against 
the terms the BUI proposed for their remuneration but the working classes themselves 
were found to dislike exceedingl> being taxed in such a direct way for benefits they 
were not able to appreciate Mr Lloyd George ever an ardent electioneer however 
sincere he might be as a social reformer exasperated the Unionist party sore enough 
already at his success with the Budget ot 1009 and the electioneeung use made of the 
grant of Old Age Pensions by his description of the Bill as giving the working classes 
nmepence for fourpence but there w as no doubt about the fourpence being a first 
charge on wages and the man who paid it was perhaps only providing ninepence for 
somebody else — this being the essence of any insurance scheme, — and was not so much 
impressed by the prospect of benefits as by the compulsory character of the contnbu 
tions Among domestic servants the scheme was cordially disliked Though the 
Bill was planned so as to involve financial co-operation between the State and the 
Fnendl> Societies there was considerable uncertainty as to how far a great many of the 
latter e-»peaally the smaller local societies, would reap advantage rather th^ loss 
The whole si heme in spite of the excellence of its intentions, was seen to raise a number 
of new social and economic problems the solution of winch nobody could foresee, 
either before it became law or afterwards and pubhc discuffiion coircentrated on the 
difficulties and objections It was inevitable tb«cfore that, so far as the political 
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a^jecie of ^he BiH were concerned the attitude of the Oppositioa should be aSected 
by tbc duM^very of ats wide unpopularity Th&y had oinginaily welcouied U lu prmcipJe 
but ttey cepresented for organised political purposes, a growing body of hostile criti- 
c^aa as to details ^d cnticisrn which in the circumstances was becoming more and 
mote Bicompatibk with parhaanentfitfy support 

The result was decidedliy unfortunate for a scheme which aimed at accomplishing 
so important a work of social reform The Government bad its programme for 1Q12 
full subject to the way being deared by the Parliament Act by the pohtical 
neces^ty of proceeding with Home Rule and Uelsh Disestablishment 
and Mr Uoyd George whose infiu«ice on the parliamentar> tactics of the 
Coahtion was now supreme, dbtfirmined to force the Insurance Bill through before igii 
ended When the House of Commons resumed on October 24tb Mr Asquith earned a 
time-table resolution for closuring the remainder of its stages^ and by this drastic 
method the Bill passed through Committee on November 21st and was read a third 
time on December dth Under such cxmchtions the opportunity for effective Opposition 
criticism and amendment was so hmited that very httle was possible m spite of the 
activity of Mr Worthington Evans and other Umonist members and towards the end 
it became a question whether the Umomst leaders would actually divide against the 
third reading, a course to which they were openly challenged b> Mr Lloyd George 
Instead of this an Opposition front bench amendment was moved by Mr H \\ 
Forster proposing that the Bill should be postponed for further discussion and this 
was defeated by 3 20 to 223 the third reading then being earned m a division m which 
the Opi>Q 3 ition as a whole took no part, 21 members recording their votes against it 
On Decembw nth the Bdl was read a second time in the House of Lords and after 
varKHis Government amendments had been inserted m Committee on December r4th 
it was passed and received the Royal assent next da> when Parliament was prorogued 
Dunng all this time both inside and outside Parliament opinton as to the scheme 
and Its prospects had become more clearl> cxystalhsed While Mr Llovd George and 
his supporters proclaimed it to be the most beneficial reform ever conceived 
fffnmnrtim* interest of the working classes and taunted the Opposition with 

attempting to destroy it the Unionists dwelt on the injur> done by forcing 
through a measure which ought to have been more carefully considered before it became 
law< and threw the responsabihty on the Liberal party for everything that was objec 
tionable and unworkaWe m it The by elections showed that its unpopulant> was 
conticaaU> mowing and under the arrangement made in the \ct that the Insurance 
conumssioners should during 1912 make regulations as to details nobodv knew vet 
what procedure would be adopted to overcome countless points of difficulty which 
under the Act itsdf remained quite unsettled The medical profesoion without whose 
co-op^tion so far as could be seen the Act would not work at all continued to refuse 
It unless they were given better terms, to which Mr Llo>d George was still unable 
to ag^ee passive resistance ’ was being organised on their behalf by the British 
Medlcid Assooation and threatened m various other directions. As tune went on 
the muddle only grew wot^ aaid when the Act came into effect m the autumn of iqi 2 
most of its problems were stiff unsolved 

As a soml reform indeed the Insurance Act was undoubtedly one vybic-h 

ou^t to be oi great value when m frud operation and aa usual m Great Bntain in 
spile of geuetaL d^eontent moat peojid^e combined to carry the Act out Speaking on 

dictoberia igi 2 Mt tloyd George was able to boast that, whereas the original actuanal 
caldd^troas ^ to the espegtation that 12 nuBion stamps on the average would be 
hited cards every wedc, tWs numbet had been regularly and continuously exceeded, 
and had-^tiwLt week reached over 1 5 million In. spite ot all objections and much talk 
about ecKigtatKe amftng and employed, thoug^i the benefits were not yet 

(Qtii^Ptmaa^ancfcx/aap^ece mceaainty cjastcif^ to t&e aUcoa a/ 
pgymesik WftS hwafig made fiw in$uni^ between 13 and 14 millions of people against 
•icknm and naJlions agamat nnemployment. Aa a piece of liberal electioneering# 
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on the 6thef hand despite desperate oratorical efforts on Mr Liovd George s part and 
asisidnons kctunng by hrs emissanes throughout the couirtrj on its advantages to the 
working classes it was for the present a complete failure, and its mp<^ulantY becan^ 
the most prominent teature in the political life of the country, With the residt of a 
marked improvement m the Unionist position During the debate on the address 
earl> in 1912 the leader (Mr Bonar Law) of the Unionist party being asked in debate 
by Mr \squith whether he would repeal it if he came into office hastily reydied ‘ Cer 
tainly — afterwards explaining that he meant withdraw for amendment It was 
considered at first b> the Liberal Press <and even by manv Unionists at the time) that 
he had made a /aux Pas but as a matter cd fact the unpopularity of the 4ct was such 
that the Liberals found it impossible to make any lasting capital out of the indiscretiott 
Another piece of social legislation which caused considerable local irntation was 
the Shop Act quicklv passed in the autumn session which many shopkeepers found 
to work \ery inconvenientlv It limited the bourh of shop assistants to 60 
A<^ 1911 (with one half holiday) a week regulated the overtime permissible and 
while proMding for Sunday closing gave power to local authorities with thfe 
approval of tvro thirds ot the shops affected to deade the closing hotu^ on other 4a js 
It was howexer not only the stimulus given b> the antagonism of the country 
to the Insuranc e \ct that was causing a revival of Unionist confidence after the defeat 
Atr Bsifour'a Parliament Act During the autumn session the Unionist party 

ns^aai^ * started afresh under a new leader in the House of Commons The 
‘ Die Hard re\olt had been a fresh illustration of Ihe dissatisfaction 
Within the party at the way it had been led by Mr Balfour tor some time past If 
the Parliament Bill had actually been defeated m the House of Lords by the Die 
Hards it was an open secret that both Lord Lansdowne and Mr Balfour had intended 
to retire from their positions at the head of the part> and it was largely the dislike of 
acting dislo>all> b> them that confined the open revolt to a comparativeH small 
section Exasperation at the retiult however was general and though when the 
crisis was o\er Unioni<^t concentration wa:, obviously dictated bv all the circumstances 
Mr Balfour s authonty had been senousl> shaken He himself did his best to smooth 
matters over declanng in a public speech (Haddington Oct 7th) that the question 
of the Peers tactics was now a dead issue of no more practical importance than the 
controversy as to the identity of Junius and the Die Hards though they started a 
Hakbury Club and kept their organisation m being protested at the same tune that 
the differences within the part> were ended with the cause of them and that they only 
meant to work for the common good But after some weeks of reflection when the 
hubbub was all over Mr Balfour made up hi!> mmd that the right moment had arrived 
for him to retire from the leadership though not from P irliament in view of the 
arduous political struggles still impending and the unlikelihood of his being strong 
enough in health should the Unionists again return to power to conduct a Ministry 
Since i8qi be had led his party m the House of Commons and at sixt> three it was 
time for him to make way for others It would be better he thought tb get a new 
leader into harness at once so that he might be read) for the responsibility of office 
Hjs announcement to this effect was made on November 8th at a hastily convened 
meeting in the City of I ondon and he made it clear that the step Was lire vocable I dr 
a tew days the question of who would succeed him was uncertain Mr Austen t ham 
berldin, not on}} as principal leader of the Tariff Keioraiera and one whose very name 
would, on his father s account be most Teptesentative of the Imperialist movem^ht, but 
as LX Chancellor of the Exchequer and officially Mr Balfour's deputy on the Oppcsition 
Front Bench bad app&renth the strongest claj/n but as a Liberal Uauonist his selec 
tton was opposed by many Conservatives who considered Air )) alter Long a better 
choice, and Mr Longs great popularity among ah sections was much m his favour 
It became cleat to the partisans ot both that U evtVt wbte proposed and votes. 
taken it would only emphasise the division of opimou and create friction between fLew 
supporters whereas unammit) was the first consideration 
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It wf s £oun 4 ihat Mr \ustea Cbamb^rlain and Mr Long were both prepared to 
stand aside in favour of Mr Bonar Law,i nommallv a Consf>r\ ative and at the same time 
SBiMP ^ strong Tariff Reformer, and on their joint proposal he was quickly 
the aew adopted as leader in the House of Commons (Lord Lansdow ne continuing 
j-Q jjg leader in the House of Lords) at a party mLeting on November 13th 
Their sacrifice of personal ambition to the party mterest and their loval pledges of 
co-operation with the new leader, who hunself enjoyed the admiration of all sections 
set an example which did much to promote fresh confidence within the party and Mr 
Bonar Law had no sooner become leader than there were signs of improved Uniomst 
prospects in the constituenoes In intellectual range subtlety of exposition and 
criticism and political experience, Mr Balfour had admittedly no rival on either 
side but he still remained in. the fighting rank read> to devote himself to the Unionist 
cause as much as anybody His retirement from the formal responsibilities of leader 
ship gave freer play to the respect and admiration felt for him personally as a public 
man while relieving the party d. the accumulation of doubt as to his policy and tactics 
which nghtlv or wrongl> had led to undercurrents of dissension To the plain man 
bis dietached and philosophical outlook on public affairs had been rather too loftj to be 
‘ had ' or tncked as the party was openlv taunted by its opponents over the Budget 
of 1909 or the Parliament Bill of 191 1 simplv meant that its leader had failed m astute 
ness, ardent Tariff Reformers enthusiastic for Mr Chambeilam s pohev and pining 
for Mr Chamberlains aggressive tactics tdt that Mr Balfour s balancing support of 
their proposals was unpractical and was confined to economic generalities He was 
perhaps too much of a gentleman as well as too little of a business man for 
the situation Mr Bonar Law on the other hand was more of the Chamberlain type — 
a successful man of business the clearest and most convincmg platform exponent of 
Tariff Reform a speaker w-ho was accustomed to calling a spade a spade Though he 
had never sat in a Cabinet he had for several j ears been regarded bj his part> as one 
of their principal leaders If Mr Balfour for his own reasons had not decided to 
retire it is certain that Imwever vocal the malcontents were — and the \iitiomiJ Renew 
and Meyrnmg Post had for some time been in of^n mutinj — the party as a whole and 
all his colleagues would have remained loval to his leadership but as things were it k 
equally certain that the change was regarded on all sides as marking an epoch in the 
fortunes of the Umonist party \\ ith the selection ot Mr Bonar Law to lead them m 
the House Commons came a new spirit of hope and zeal He made an excellent 
start with his first public speeches after becoming leader notabl> with a general attack 
on the Government at the Albert Hall on January 6 igi^ 

A.t the same time the result of the Canadian elections at the end of September and 
the defeat of Sir ^ lifnd Laurier s \mencan Reciprocitv proposals had delighted the 
Uniomsts and given them fresh confidence for the future of Imperialism 
Canada had shown that she meant to keep her place m the Fmpire, and 
that antagonism to the prospect of becoming simplv an annexe to the 
Umted States was more powerful than the t emptation to secure immediate commercial 
advantages from Reciproaty Lp to the last the result of the Canadian elections had 
been very uncertain and the Tariff Reformers m Lngland who hud been thoroughly 
depressed and disheartened by the idea that if reaprocity between Canada and the 
United States were established, their hopes for Imperial commercial union would be 
frustrated had m Mr Borden » soccer a lej^timate tnumph for their own views of 
Imperial policy Imperial patnotism m Canada had averted the greatest danger yet 

* The Rt Hon Andrew Bonar Law was bom in New Brunswick Canada on September 16 
1858 his father being a Presbyterian minister and his mother a native of Glasgow He was 
■sentyto school in Glasgow and went into the business of hiS mother s family there William 
Kidston & Snina iron merchants, from which he retired with a fortune He entered Parlia 
miMlt for the Biackfnars division of Glasgow in 1900 but did not contest the seat in 1906 
Wng then return^ for Dulwich where he sat till December 1910 when he stood unsuccessfully 
ift Manehest«r In March 1911 he was returned for Bootte From 1902 to 1906 he was 
Under Secretarj for Trade 
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threatened m spite of the support ^^\en by the Liberai government at home and thp 
British Amk^S'^ador at Washington Ever> platform rang with Unionist rejoicings, 
and the Canadian victory put new heart into the Tariff Keform propaganda 

On >et another question of Irapetial moment a rebuff was given to the Ministerial 
pohc> Throughout 10 ii the decision of the Government to ratif> the Declaration of 
London had led to a prolonged agitation Most of the Unionist part> 
together with a strong body of naval opinion were aetivel> opposed to it 
their argument being that under its provisions the advantages of British 
supremacj at sea in war time would be serious!) diminished The Government sue 
ceeded however (June 1 1911) m obtaining the support of the Impend Conference 
considerable weight attaching to Su: E Gre> ’s view that adhesion to the Declaration 
would be advantageous in Great Bntam s foreign relations and to the cause of peace 
As Parliament had no direct control Over the action of the Government in the matter of 
ratihcation political opposition centered on the Naval Pnae Bill which was introduced 
to carrv out the provisions ot the Declaration of London the second reading being 
taken on July 3d So much headway w as made in arousing antagonism to the Dedara 
tion itself that when the third reading of the Naval Pnze Bill came on m the House of 
Commons on December 7th the Government only managed to get a majonty of 4, , and 
the House of Lords promptly rejected the Bill 

The Government were meanwhile being perpetually worn and worried by the 
militant agitation for omen s Suffrage and by the difficulty of dealing with any legisla 
ThePraa^ twn on the subject when the Cabinet was divided The Pnme Munster 
chlse qms himself was avowedlv opposed to Women's Suffrage altogether^ and 
among other Ministers Lord Lorebum and Mr Lewis Harcourt shared his 
views On the other band Mr Lloyd George while professmg himself a strong supi- 
porter of the cause which was also advocated by Sir E Grey and Lord Haldane 
objected to an> Bill which was not thoroughly democratic, and because the mill 
lants regarded his attitude as obstructing the particular measure which thev had in 
view and held ham responsible for a Government Bill not being introduced as they 
desired he was pestered as much as it he had actually been an open opponent like Mr 
Asquith The so called Conciliation Bill introduced by Sir G Kemp which 
issimilated the parliamentary to the municipal franchise for women and would give 
votes to about a million had been read a second time m the House of Commons on 
May 5 iQii Mr Asquith himself pairing against it while Mr Lloyd George and other 
Ministers supported it, and as there was no time for proceeding with the Bill in 19 ii 
the Government promised to give it facilities in the following vear But whil'* 
the various sections of supporters of Women s Suffrage disputed about its prospects and 
the militants raged together Mr Asquith suddenly gave a new turn on November 
7th by announcmg the intention of tlie Government to add to its programme a Franchise 
Reform Bill on the hne^ of Manhood Suffrage In answer to a deputation of Woman 
Suffragists on November i/th he declared that while he was personally opposed to 
\\ omen s Suffrage altogether this Bill would be so drawn as to admit of amendment to 
include women on certain terms and if an amendment which the Government as 
such would not oppose, were earned the Government would then adopt it They 
would also ds had been promised give facilities for the Conciliation Bill 

It had been generally supposed that the Government would take advantage of the 
passing of tl^ Parliament Act to reintroduce the Bill against Plural Voting which the 
Lords had rejected in 1006 but this larger measure was totally unexpected and the 
announcement was widely construed simjdv as a device for ‘ dicing Women s 
Suffrage It was at once denounced for that reason by the militants, who began to 
make more trouble than ever Their proceedings are chromded elsewhere So far 
as Parliament is concerned it is sufficient here to note that from this moment the internal 
divisions within the Cabinet pn the subject of Women s Suffrage and the necessity of 
liking administrative action against militant 'violence remained a source of con^ant 
difficult V When eventually on March 28 loia the Conciliation Bill was rejected 
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hy 2i2 to 2oS, Owing to disgnst at ** milftant ” tactics the prospect of legislative action 
rested ebtir^ with the question of an amendment of the Government Franchise Bill, 
which vas read a first time on June 17 1912 By 274 to 50 and a second time on July 
iafh by 290 to 2iS In other respects this Bill, which abolished plural ititing and 
University representation made six months’ residence by adult males the only qualifica 
tion for votes and did away with existing restnctiona as to registration handing it 
01 er for automatic action by the "Municipal Authorities, excited comparatively little 
public interest There &d not seem likely to be time even if there were inclination 
to pass It into law before the ses^on ended The Umomsts while objecting to details 
Opposed It mmnly on the old ground that Redistribution should accompany Reform 
while the Liberal rank mid file who for their own electioneering puiposes were pnna 
pallv anxious to destroy the plural vote, felt that a simpler measure with that object 
would have sufficed A Bill, to abolish plural voting mtroduced by a pnvatt member, 
Mr Baker was read a sectmd time on !March i 1912 and it was thought that the 
Government might weU adopt this if their own Bill had to be dropped 

Mr Asquith s introduction of the Franchise Bill was however not the only parlia 
mentary result of the continued blocking of the movement for Women s Suffrage A 
The whHe deSire to prove that measures demanded in the interest of women were not 
Slave Tnt neglected in the House of Commons gave useful support to Mr A H 
Lees Bill aimed at the so-called White Slave Traffic vhich m June 
igi2 was adopted as a Government measure Its object was to give pouer to any 
constable to airest procurers ” summarily on good cause of suspicion without having 
to delay to get a wamtnt to strwigthen the law dealmg with brothel keepers and make 
landlords of such houses liable for their illegal use to make the law as to solicitation 
apply to men as well as women and to penalise more effectually men who lived on 
the earnings of immorality The Bfll W£« read a second time and then referred to a 
Standing Committee, where it met with a good deal of criticism resulting m some of 
provisions being weakened the power of summary arrest in particular being altered 
so that It could only be exercised by ^>ecial officers not below the rank of sergeant 
The movement however, outside Parhament was too powerful to be denied and m 
October the Home Secretary promised a deputation of the Bill s supporters to use the 
Go\emment influence to pass it wnth the ongmai and more drastic provisions restored 
The whole subject had aroused much public attention during 1912 m England as well 
as m America and it was widely felt that everything ought to be done at any risk to 
deny facilities in England for carrying on what had become an international traffic in 
women for purposes of prostitution accompanied by systematic fraud and outrage 
which the existing law was powerless to stop In accorfance with the Home Secretary s 
advice the House of Commohs agreed on the Report stage to restore the Bill to its 
original more stnHgent form By a considerable majority flogging was made the 
penalty under Clause 2 for a second offence on the part of male procurers and by a 
narrow division was extended also to a first offence against the advice of the Govern 
ment, under Clause 6 flogging was made a penalty for the second crffence but the 
proposal to extend it to a first offence was defeated On November 12th the bill was 
read a third time without discussion On December 9 it passed the Lords with minor 
amendments m its most drastic shape, and on December 11 it became law, coming 
into opetatiife at once 

The maiii problem however before the Government when Parhament met on 
February 14 1912 was Irish Home Rule -with Welsh Disestablishment and Disendow 
ment m a secondary place The latter measure keenly as it was opposed 
In the mten sts of the Church of England may be dismissed in a com 
paratively short statement The general scheme of the Bdl which was 
introduced ^ Mr McKenna on Aprfl 23d had been already explained by him m a 
speech at the Queen s HaS Londmi, on January 28th Its main interest lay naturally 
in the foianci^ jprdvisfons, and their effect may be shown as follows The income of 
the Welsh dioceses In 1906 was £556 000 <£296,000 representing voluntary contnbutions 
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which Tvould be unaffected) and of the f 260^000 demed from enaovraients the BiU 
would Uke awa> 300 representing (according to the Liberal view) national 
propert> but this reduction ■aouM onl> be gradually effected in about forty years by the 
Welsh Commissioners appointed to manage the transfer — emsting interests being 
maintained and existing meumbents bwng paid their present stipends, -*- 3 o that m 
that tune the Church ivould have the chance of making good the loss of income by 
increased voluntary contributions The disestablished Church was given power to 
et up a representauve body which might be incorporated by charter, and to this body 
the Wulsh Commissioners would hand o\ er the cathedrals vpiscopai palaces^ churches 
and parsonages and also the modern endowments-— and such part of the gl^ as Was 
not considered to be part of the ancient endowments — to which the Church as such 
was strictly entitled as a dividing Ime the date of 1662 was taken as that after which 
property of uncertain origin now owned by the Church might be regarded as her own 
The funds which by degrees would be taken from the Church were to be applied 
partly to charitable and public purposes by being handed over to the County Councils 
and partly to the colleges of the Umversitv of W ales (library, etc ) 

The rather moderate extent 01 the disendowment thus proposed was somewhat of a 
surprise Extreme Liberatiomsts had to console themselves with the prospect of a 
success for the pnnriple of disestablishment rather than any considerable acquisition 
of Church property for secular purposes On the other hand from a Church pomt of 
view the smallness of the operation on its fmanaal side made the whole transaction 
seem one of peculiar meanness for a paltry result the work of the Church— admittedly 
now well done as had been proved before the Welsh Church Commission, whatever 
Its shortcomings m the past~was to be cnppled and hampered Defenders of the 
Church notably the Bishops of ht Davids and St 4 saph s and Lord Hugh Cecil 
could point with cogent force to the fact that the Church was the largest single religious 
body m Wales and the onh one which was represented in every parish bv a regular 
organisation Their argument for its being better entitled than any other denomina- 
tion to be the national Welsh Church and administer as such the ‘ national ” property 
It had so long possessed represented one sidt ot the case against the Bill The ecclesi 
dstical indivisibility of Wales and England was a more fundamental ob3ection the 
W'elsh dioceses being from the Church point of view an integral part of the Church of 
I ngland The case for the Government granted the prmciple of disestablishment at 
all was however fairly simple Iheir precedent was the case of the Irish Church in 
i86y it was equally a part of the Church ot England and disestablishment and dis- 
endow ment had done it good rather than harm The answer to those who contended 
that the ChunJi really was the national Church of Wales was that the Welsh people 
thought otherwise at election after election almost unanimously so far as political 
representation showed they demanded the change as an act of just ice Op the first 
reading of the Bill (April 25) which was earned by means of the closure by 331 to ->53 
Mr Lloyd George emphasised this pomt in a somewhat rhetoncal plea for the right 
of his own nationality to have the religion it chose and not to be nation^y misrepre 
sented by a Chun^ which however well it woiked was English and not Welsh On 
May 13th the second reading opened with a slashing cntiasm from Mr F E Smith 
but on the i6th it was carried by tne closure bv 348 to 267 and the Bill was thm hung 
up till the late autumn Its introduction satisfied the W elsh party but otherwise it 
excited no real parliamentary enthusiasm In recent years disestabhshment had 
ceased to interest anv Urge section of Liberal pohticaans and the BiU while ahenaimg 
many Liberal Churchmen and rallying to defence of the Church numbers of voters who 
are normally indifferent to ordmarv poblical issues was not of a nature to help Liberal 
or Xabour eiectioneenng outside Wales itseK 

In making an Irish Hoj^e Rule Bill their chief measure m loiz the Government 
were more fortunate m one respect than Mr Gladstone had been iti r886 and 1893 
when the whole Irish question was still associated m Great Britain with the prejudice 
and hostility aroused by the agrarian war, with all its incidents of cattles-msnming 
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and boycQtUng the plan of campaign ’ the Phoenix Park murders and dynamiting 
outrages, the downfall of Parnell and the split m tlm Isationalist ranks A new genera 
HtmeRale grown Up to Whom all this was ancient history with no special 

appUcation to the existing conditions Ireland for years had been peaceful 
and growing in prospenty, the Unionist Government had gi\en her both local govern 
ment and the Land Purchase Act and the idea ol Home Rule (as apm from the tor 
gotten Home Rule Bills) was now familiar simply as one of the standing issues of party 
politics Lord Rosebery s defection had not prevented Sir Henry Campbell Banner man 
from inscribing it again m jgos on the banner of the Liberal Party and though the Lib- 
erals then came mto power, independently of the Nationalist vote under a pledge not 
to introduce a Home Rule Bill during the 190 5-1910 Parliament Mr Asquith had been 
quite explicit m saying, when the elections of January iqio were taken that if he got 
a majonty this self-denying ordinance would be at an end On the Unionist side the 
attitude of the Liberal party in this lUbpect was indeed severely criticised and it was 
true that at the elections cd December 1910 neither Mr Asquith nor his colleagues in 
the Cabmet made Home Rule a direct issue either in their election addresses or in their 
speeches On the contrary, when the Unionists warned the electorate that in voting 
tor the Parliament BiU they were voUng also for Home Rule, they were constantly told 
that this was only a “ bogey * But the fact remained that in spite of Unionist efforts 
and m conformity with what, from a Liberal point of view was qiute sufficient intima 
tion that Horae Rule was an mtegral part of the Liberal programme a majority tor the 
Parliament Bill had been returned and within the coahtion majority the Irish Nation 
alists held the balance of power The Unionists taunted Mr \squith with being in 
office simply by the wdl of Mr Redmond and contmued throughout the contro\ersv 
to deny any Liberal mandate for Home Rule at all, but the parhamentary majoritv was 
the solid fact of the situation Mr Redmond for his part had been pertectH trank 
about the conditions of his su[^rt on September 27 1910 for example fto gi\e onh one 
instance out of many) at a moment when it was still uncertain to what lengths the 
Liberal Cabinet would go m framing a Home Rule Bill he was reported as saving in t 
speech at Buffalo U S \ ‘I beheve the leaders of the Liberals are smeereh fnendl> to 
Home RulCj but sincere or not we have the power and will make them toe the line 
Undoubtedly the Nationalists could have turned the Government out if it did not toe 
the line but this would have done their cause no good The strength of their position 
for making a good bargain over the terms of the Bill was really based on the willingness 
of the Liberal and Labour partis to concede in all essentials the Nationalist demand 
representing as it did not only a solid vote from three quarters of Ireland but also an 
important body of Insh opinion in America and the Bntish Colonies \part altogether 
from the older arguments for Home Rule the Liberals justified their policy bv the 
success attending thear grant of self government to the Trans\ aal and by the congestion 
of business in the Imperial Parliament, which in any case made it desirable to move 
m the direction of devolution An Irish Parliament and executive of the colonial type 
for purely affairs subordinate to the Imperial Parliament would not onl> satisf> 
the Irish Haim but might be the beginning of a federal scheme for the whole of the 
Umted Kingdom Arguing on these hnes — and Mr Redmond carefuli> put the Irish 
case no higher m his speeches before Bntjsh audiences — was much easier in loio and 
iQii few supporters of the Government than it was in 1886 and 1893 to scout Unionist 
objections to the pnnaple of Horae Rule they could even appeal to Unionist argu 
meats in favour of ui Imperial federal constitution Whether the BiU to be introduced 
would reconale Impenal interests and those of the Umted Kingdom with its proposals 
for Iix^ government had still to be seen but meanwhile its consideration was approached 
this time under conditions more favourable than formerly English Liberal Nonconform 
ists were not now so much agitated about Home Rule meaning Rome Rule and public 
opinion m Oneat Britain generally had become rather apathetic about Ireland altogether 
being to a large extent out of touch with its problems It was only m Ulster that the 
pa^umate resistance of a generation before was as yet reawakened 
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Mr Asquith introduced the Government ol Ireland Bdl m the House oi Commons 
on 4.pnl II, 1912 He laid particular stress on its being intended to be the first step 
towards Parbamentary devolution and a system oi fedetalised parliaments 
ne Horn* mthiD the British Isles and on its maintaining the supremacy of the Im 
mj Parliament at Westmmster over the new Irish Parliament equally 

with an> that might later be set up m other divisions of the Ringdom The 
essence of the BiU was that m Ireland an Insh Parliament and Irish Executive should 
be responsible for exclusively Irish affairs Instead of sa> mg precisely what these affairs 
were the Bill specified what were the Imperial affairs which the Irish Government oiuld 
not deal with, inciudmg, certain Insh matters (Clause 2) reserved to the Imperial 
Go\ ernment There would be two Houses, — an elected House of Representatives of 
164 members (of whom, on the existing basis, 30 would probably be Umonists), and a 
nommated Senate of 40 members, on which Mr Redmond s \iew waa that there would 
thus be the opportunity to secure the inclusion ot Insh pubhc men of eminence without 
reference to their party colour In case of a conflict between the two Houses they w ould 
sit and vote together For Impenal purposes Ireland would still be represented at 
Hebtminster but only by 4-’ members subject to a special provision (Clause 26) for 
increasing this number in case the question of altermg the financial relations should 
arise at some future time and purely for that purpose The acts of the Insh Parliament 
would be subject to \eto or postponement by the Impenal Executive or Parliament 
disputes as to their \ ahdity being adjudicated on first by the Irish Court of Appeal and 
secondly by the Privy Council It might not enact privilege or disabditv endowment 
or deprivation for any form of religion or make any religious belief or ceremony neces* 
sarv to the v aliditv of marriage Insh taxes would be settled bv the Insh Parliament 
but would continue to be collected (together with such Imperial taxes as remained) by 
the Imperial Government and an annual sum corresponding to the cost of Irish services 
at the time of the passing of the Art would be transferred ’ to the Irish Exchequer 
under the admmistrarion of a Joint Exchequer Committee together with a grant 
beginning at £500 000 to be reduced as circumstances permitted practically this meant 
an annual subsidy ot £ 000 000 from the Imperial Exchequer The ‘ transferred sum 
would provide a secunty on which the Insh Governmrnt could raise loans The 
financing of Old \ge Pensions National Insurance the Post Office Savings Bank and 
the Royal Irish Constabulary was reserved temporarily to the Impenal Exchequer 
but the Irish Post Office (with the patronage atta,chmg to it) was made a separate service 
under Irish administration The powers given to the Irish Parhament to deal with 
Customs and Exase as well as other taxation contemplated the setting up of Insh 
custom houses independently of Great Bntam and (within certain limit's) the po-^sibility 
of varying duties as between goods imported into Ireland or into Great Britain and as 
the collection W’as to be made by the Imperial Government and allowances for the Insh 
levy to be made to the Insh by the Impenal Exchequer the procedure was necessarily 
rather compheated The finance of the Bill was indeed admittedly and necessarily 
provisional complete data being unavailable m spite of the Government’s having had 
the advice of a Committee of hnanaal experts whose report howevt r was not disclosed 
For 191 2-1 s it was estimated that the’ revenue derived from, and the expenditure 
incurred in, Ireland would be as follows showing a deficit of £1,515,000 


Revenue 

i 

Customs 3 230 000 

Excise 3 320 000 

Income Tax i 512 ooo 

Estate Duties 939 000 

Stamps 347 000 

Miscellaneous 137 000 

Post OflSce I 354 000 


Expenditure 

Not separate!} specified 

Post Office 

Old Age Pensions 

Charts for Land Purchase 

Nat Insurance and Labour Exchanges 

Royal Irish Constabulary 

CoUection of Revenue 


£ 

5462000 
1 600 000 
2 664 000 
761 000 
191 500 
I 372 Soo 
298000 


Total 


10 839 000 


Total 


I2,354»ooo 
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«ext te» of fifteen >ears it was contemplated the charges for Land' Pur 
'chase wdl increase by 3^450 oco, and lor National Insurance by 

the cost of Old Age PensitMts wrthia twenty years might decrease by £200 000, thus a 
normal increase might be expected in the deficit bringing it up to over £2 000 oop In 
atranipng for Ireland to manage her own finances, England was bound to gi\e her a faar 
start and not to expect to score by the change and the subsidy now prc^osed was esti 
mated accordingly As against ^8, rt was daamed on the Nationahst side that since 
1817 Irdand had idtogether contnbuted about £330000000 to what was strictly 
Jmpenal expenditure, So that she was justified how in getting even a larger subsidy 
ba<i towards mternal eigienditure the scale oi which had been imposed according to 
English and not Irish ideas According to the new system propos^ under the Bill it 
was calculated that under Home Rule the first > ear s finances would workout as follows 
in the Irish and (on Irish aecount) the Impensd Budgets — 


Jnsh Krocntie Insh Expenditure 


Transferred Sum 
Post Office 

Fee Stamps 

£ 

6 127 000 

I 354000 

Si 000 

Not separately specified 

Post Office 

Surplus 

£ 

5 462 CKK) 

I 600 000 

7 062 000 
500,000 

Yotal £7 56- 000 

Imperial Reiemie 

Total 

Imperial Expenditure 

£7 562 000 

£ 

Insh Revenus (ex 
eluding Post Of 
fice and Fee 
Stamps) 

Deficit 

0 404 000 

2 015 000 

Transferred Sum 

Old Age Pensions. 

Nat Insurance & Labour Exchange 

Land Purchase Charges 

Constabularv 

Collection 

£ 

6 127 000 
2 664000 
191 500 
761 000 
13/7 500 
298 000 

Total 

£ii 419 000 

Total 

£n 419 000 


For convenience a summary oi the BiU is here given clause by clause omitting de 
taafcs as to the hnanoal adjustment between the Irish and Imperial Exchequers 

Precis of Government of Ireland Bill iQi 2 

(1) Sets up Irish Parliament with two Houses a Senate and a Hou*?© of Commons 
Sufu^e power of Imperial Parhamtnt however to remain undiminished over all persons 
matters and things within H M s dominions 

{2) Insh Parliament shall ha\e power to make laws for the peace order and good govern 
meat of Ireland hut only in respect of matters exclusively relating to Ireland or some part 
thereof It cannot legislate concermng the Crown peace or war army or na\> treaties or 
fore^ rdations digmcies and titles treason naturalization foreign trade (except for 
taxation) quarantine nav^atioo, lighthouses etc coinage weights and measures trade 
marks copvrmht and patents nor on any reserved matters including the subject matter 
of the Land Purchase Act Old Age Pensions Act and National Insuranct Act the coHec 
tion of taxes the Ro\al Insh Constabulary the Post Office Savings Banks and Trustee 
Savings Banks Fnendlv Soaeties or Irish Public Loans up to date of the Act Aiw laws 
in coatravention of these limitations to be void (In Committee the question of Trinity 
College Ditblm was added to the reserved matters] 

(3) Irish Parliament shall not make anv law so as either directly or indirectly to 
establish or endow anv religion or prohibit its tree exercise or give a preference or advantage 
disability or disadvant^ to any religious belief or status or make any religious belief or 
ceremony a condition oAhe validity of marriage Any law in contravention of this hmita 
tion to be void 

( 4 ) “Executive power in Ireland to continue vested m the King As regards Irifeh sen, 
ices ^he Lord Lieutenant or other chief executive officers apprPvtd in his place shdll ex 
ferciseany prerogative or executive poorer which tnhy be defeated by the King this poiter 
being ttcermsed through such In^ departments as the I fish I^rhiment by its own Act may 
estabhsh and officers {t c ministers) to adnuni^er thes- departpents being appointed by 
the Lord Lieutenant and holding bffice dimng his pleasure Ministers must be members of 
the tKsh Pnvy Council and of the Irish rhrhament (If m office lon^r than six months) 

(5) After SIX years a transfer of the management of the Royal Insh Constabulary shall 
be made to the Insh Government Also if the Insh Parhkmeiit so resolves the public 
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services connected with Pld A§e Pensions N^i^ionwl ki&umnc^. Labour Exchanges and 
(after ten years) Post Office Savings Banlvs Trustee Savings BaoKs and Fnendlv Societies 

(6) Irish Parliament must meet once a year at least 

^7) Lord Lieutenant shall give or withhold Royal absent to Bills patssed by both Irish 
Houses of Parliament byt (i) shall comply with any wstnictions by |?is Majesty 

(* e the Imperial GovernnKntj in respect 01 such Bill and (2) if so shall postpone 

assent during the King s pleasure 

<8) The Irish Sepate shall consist of ^ laembers, the first 40 bei*g noffiniafed by the 

1 ord Lieutenant on the adpi^ ot the lTp{:leriaI -Goy eminent and subsequent members 
being nominated bv him on the -advice of the Iri$h Executive They shall sit for eight yeans 
one fourth (selected by lot^as provided m Clguse 4a) retinng every second year /This 
was altered m Committee see below ] 

(9) The Irish House of Commons shall consist of 164 members returned (as to the 
Impend HoU'^ of Commons) b\ the following constituencies (ist Schedule) Borouaks 
Dublin II Belfast 14, Londonderry 2 Cork 4 LimcricI 2 Waterford i Lntverstiy Dublin 

2 Counties Ulster 43 Leinster 30 Munster 30 Connaught 25 It is limited to ft duration 
pf hve years After three years trom the passing ot this Act the Insb Parl^pient may alter 
the qualification of electors mode of election constituencies and distribution of members 
among them but not the number 

(10) Money Bills shall only originate in House of Cojamons after reconamendation by 
I ord 1 leutrnant (1 e proposal by an Irish minister) Senate may neither reject nor amend 
a Montv Bill and may not amend any bill so as to increase taxation 

(11) If Senate rejicts or fails to pass a Bill sent up by Honst of Commons or amends 
It in a wav the latter Will not agree to and the House of (^mftions ntxt session repeats the 
Bdl and the St nate repeats its action the Lord I leulenant may convene a joint sitting of 
both Houses they shall vote together and a majority shall prevail 

(i*.J Peers (Irish or otherwise) arc quahted to become members of either 
Mini ters who are members of one House may also sit and peak but not vote in the other 
Irish Parlmmentarv powers privileges and immunities to be as defined by Irish Act but 
otherwise the same as at We tmmster and no greater 

(13) Instead of the existing Irish representatives m the Ixnpenal Parliament 42 Irish 
members shall be returned to \Wstminster for the tollowing con tituenncs und^r the elec 
tton laws and qualifications of the United Kingdom unalterable bv Irish Parliament — 
Borottgft^ Dublin 3 Belfast 4 Cork i Counties Ulster ii Leinster S Munster 9 Con 
naught 6 

(14) There shall be an Irish Exrhequer and Irish Consolidated Fund separate from 
those of the United Kingdcm but the proceeds of all Iri'^h taxes shall be paid into the Impe 
nal Exchequer and out of the Imperial Consolidated Fund a transfi rred sum is annumly 
to be paid to the Irish Exchequer This transferred sum composed eS. (a) an amount 
to be detemimed by a- Joint Exchequer Boand (see Clause 16 et seq) representing the net cost 
of Irish services to the Imperial Exchequer at the time of the passing of this Act (b) a sum 
of £500 000 to be reduced eventually to £200 000 by annual diminutions of £50 000 begin 
ning after the third year (e) a sum equal to the proceeds as determined by thcjoint Fxcheq 
uet Board of any new In&h taxes imposed bv the Irish Parliament The Irish Parliament 
shall provide for the cost of Irish serviccb within its own sphere of action ejastmg charges 
on the Imperial Consolidated Fund ceasing together with ^vanees from the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners or Local Loan Fund 

(is^) The Irish Parliament may vary (add to /reduce]* or discontinue) any Impena 
tax fexcept certain stamp duties) as regards the Irish lew and may impose in Ireland any 
independjent tax aubstantiallv different (m the opinion of the Joint Exenequer Board) from 
Imperial ones but subject to certain limitations It ma> not impose a customs duty 
(export or import) unless tliere is also an Impend! customs duty on that article it may not 
lew a customs duty exceeding a rorrespoiiding excise duty ana (Clause 17 S 3) no Iftipenal 
customs duty (except on beer a/td spirits) nor income tax nor death duties may be in 
creased by more than ten per cent 

(16-25) In these financial clauses detailed provision is made for athusting Irish and 
Imperial customs duties and other finanaal relations under the control qi a Joint Excheq 
uer Board consisting of a Chairman appointed hv the Imperial Government two nominees 
of the Imperial 1 reesury and two of the Irish Treasury 

(26) It m any three successive years the Joint Exchequer Board reports, that the pro 
ceetU of Insh taxation and cd any revenue to which tfelapd is entitled -exce^I the Iran 
ferred sunj u revision of thi whole financial arrangement 13 ^o be taken up by the Imperwl 
Farfiament hor this purpose alone the Irish representation at Westmihster as pro 
vided for m Clause 13 is then to be modified there Tshaff be surttmoned «uch number c( 
merabe®# the lush House of Commons as makn the nepi^eQtativ«& cA Ireland in the 
Commons House of Parliament of the Lnited Kingdom equivalent to the representatives uf 
Grc^t Britain on the basis uf population 

> Tins was afterwards pliminated see below 
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(27) In^ Judges shaU m future be appointed by the Lord Lieutenant 
(2S) For Appeals to the House of Lords appeals shall be substituted to the Judicial 
Committee of the Pn\y Council 

<20 30) Questions raised by the Lord Lieutenant or a Secretary of State as to Indi 
Acts being ultra vtres shall be ifeermined by the Judicial Committee of the Prfv> Council 
whom also shall be appeals on such points raised by decisions of the Irish Court of Appeal 
and similar appeals shall he to the latter from the Insh Courts 

(31) The i ord Lieut^artt may be any^&itish subject irrespective of religious belief 
Hj« term of office shall be aix veafs and he {^bi^’be paid b> the Imperial ExcheQuer a deduc 
tion for this purpose of £5 000 per annum being made from the transferred sum 

(32-36) Provision IS made m these Clauses for Safeguarding the interests of existing 
Insh judges and administrative officials under the direction of a Civil Service Committee 
consistmgof a chairman nominated by the Lord Chief Justice of England a nominee of the 
I mpena! Treasury and a nominee Of the Insh Ministry 

(37) Provision is ^Iso made for maintaining the existing interests of the Dublin Met 
ropolitan Police and Ro>al Insh Constabulary 

(38-41) General provisions including that the Insh Parliament cannot repeal or alter 
this act or any other that the Impenal Parliament extends hereafter to Ireland 

(42-46J For the purpose of effecting the transition to a Home Rule svstem m Ireland 
provision is made for details to be settled by Orders in Council 
<47) Definitions 

Even before the introduction of the Bill it had been seen that the greatest practical 
difficulty in the way of Home Rule, irre^ective of controversy over particular details 
in the scheme, would be the attitude of Uniomst Lister Dnder Sir Edn ard 

ofTimrfffdft Carson s leadership opposition was already being orgamsed in 191 1 on 
behalf of the North of Ireland Protestants and Orangemen which, it was 
openly avowed, would jf neces&ary go to extreme length*!, even to a refusal to recognise 
a Parliament in Dublin* and to the settmg up of a separate provisional government 
The anxiety of the Government to counter thia movement as far as possible had been 
shown early in the session b> the announcement that Mr Winston Churchill was going 
over to Belfast to speak on February 8th in the Ulster Hall, and violent opposition to 
the proceeding was at once taken m hand there It was considered on the Umonist side 
that for the son of Lord Randolph Churchill who had said that Ulster would fight 
and t Ister wovdd be nght,’ to preach Home Rule m a place associated with the campaign 
against it was an outrage, and the leaders of the Ulster Uniomst Council took steps to 
make the dehvery of his speech in the Ulster Hall impossible Eventually its engage 
ment for the purpose was cancelled, and it seemed for the moment that the prospects 
of riotiBg and bloodshed if Mr Churchill appeared m Belfast at all were so serious that 
the Government would be obliged to keep him awa> Mr Churchill however was not 
to be daunted Aixangements were made for the speech to be debvered in a pavibon 
in a field outside the city, and for troops to be drafted there in large numbers for the 
nmmtenance of order The apparent denial of free speech at all on the Ulster Unionist 
side was severely icommoited i^xin elsewhere, and justified with some misgivings by 
English sympathisers, but when the leaders had been successful in defeating the plan 
for holding a Home Rule meeting m the Ulster Hall they went no further Mr Church 
ill duly amved and made bis speech with characteristic courage dwelling particularly 
on the safeguards which the Home Rule Bill would contain agamst any thing to which 
Ulster could object but the aty was m a ferment of dangerous antagonism and he had 
to be smuggled away afterwards to avoid the hostility of the crowd Actual noting 
was avoided, and peace was kept between Nationalists and Loyalists at the cost of 
£2 730 for the expense of the troops engaged, the Ulster leaders having eventually devot 
ed themselves to keeping tbcir su^jportets weU in hand, but the whole incident was an 
Ui^Ieasanl revdtftion of the rebellious spirit that was being aroused A little later 
(April 9th) Mr Bonar Law was present at a great anti Home Rule demonstration at 
Belfast) the special note of which was a solemn pledge of Loyalist resistance 

The Liheikl PreM m En^and made light of these warnings, but the or^msaUon of 

* The amwveraary of Craigavon Day ’’ Septem^ 23 191 1 when Sir E Carson was 
acclaimed the Ulster leader and the Declaration d Ulster wa 5 published to the above effect 
was publicly celelwated in 1912 
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opposition in Ulster went steadily on As controlled Sy the Insh Unionist leaders 
for a sn^e purpose— to meet the situation arising if the Home Rule Bill became law 
— it was formallv independent of actual parliamentary tactics and therefore 
of the action of the Unionist party under Mr Bonar Law s guidance but 
Unionist opposition m Parliament and m the constituencies Was mevi 
tably concerned with what might take place m Ulster Mr Bonar Law at a tnionist 
meeting at Blenheim on July 27th gave eni^hatic expression to the view he took trf its 
meanmg which he was severely reproved by Mr Asquith for repeating in the House 
of Commons on August 3th while Mr Churchill on August loth again took him to task 
in a published letter to which Mr Law made a spirited reply ( 4 ug i th) He and 
his partv were bound to side with the Lnionists of Lister As Mr Bonar Law put the 
case if the Ulstermen were forced mto open dehance of a measure passed under the 
Parliament \ct without turther appeal to the electorate and by the dictation of a 
Nationalist vote which had in their view always been disio>al to the Empire any 
attempt to coerce Lhter could onlj mean avil war and this could not be confined to 
Ireland it was incredible that the Government should contemplate the coercion oi 
Lister b> Briti'^h bayonets but if they went to that kngth the situation would be 
intolerable — ministers would be hnched m London ” Here was indeed the root of 


the Home Rule difficult \ Many Liberals hoped to find relief by proposing to leave 
Lister out of the Home Rule Bill at lea^t temporarily altogether, but Mr Agar Rob 
artes s amendment to this effect m Committee (Jvily 18) after some ambiguous enquiries 
from the Government whether Ulster would be satisfied if it were adopted was rejected 
bv 320 to 52, the Nationalists could not do without the richest part of Ireland 

Criticism m Parliament meanwhile had gone on for the present along more or less 
stereotyped lines On \pril 23rd an Insh National Convention m Dublin with Mr 
^ Redmond presiding accepted the Bill and the doubts as to whether Irish 
Nationalists might disagree over it and it might be snuffed out like the 
Irish Councils BiU in 1007 were dissipated On July 10th Mr Asquith 
addressed an enthusiastic meeting m Dublin and was received with fervour as the first 
English Pnme Mimster who had had a welcome there in Nationalist circles The 
first reading of the Bill was carried m the House of Commons on Apnl i6tb by 360 votes 
to 266 and the second reading ( \pnl 3oth'l was carried on May 4th by 37 to 271 The 
C ommittee stage be^n on June iilh and on July 3rd the first clause had gone through 
discussion was then suspended till the autumn On the Umonist side the objections 
to anj scheme for a separate Insh Parliament and Executive were fortified by cntiasms 
of special features in the new Bill itselt— the finance the proposal fm: Insh representa 
tiv es to remain at W cstmmster the separation of Post Offices and Custom houses but 
these subjects had still to be further discussed when Parhament adjourned in August 
On the Liberal side a good man> members disliked the provision for the nomination of 
an Irish Senate and this question arose m Committee on Clause i but Mr Dickinson s 
amendment to exclude it was rejected (June iqth) by 288 to 190 

The real opposition meanwhile went on in Lister not in Parhament Serious noting 
between Protestants and Catholics m the Belfast ship->ards during July showed the 
tension there and on September 14th a free light between partisans of 
^ course of a football match at Belfast at which 10 000 
people were present resulted m injuries to about 100 revolvers and knives 
being used, \)rtive preparations were on foot for a series of Umonist demonstrations 
m Ulster beginning at Enniskillen on September i8th and leading up to the signing on 
September 28th of a Solemn Covenant pledging resistance to Home Rule The per 
pleJaty on the Liberal side m face of Lister s detemination was shown by a speech of 
Mr Churchill s at Dundee on September 1 2th m which he suggested, purely on his 
own account that to secure a federal s> stem of government for the Umted Eiijigdom 
— to which Home Rule for Ireland however was an essential prehmmaiy — it aught he 
desirable to grant separate legislatures to large homogeneous areas m England like 
Lancashire "iorkshire the Midlands 'ind London he would not shrink from the 
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cMfttwn fil or twelve such Englwh bodies aH subordinate to the Imperial Parba 
mentf Thp obvious comment on this ^juggestion was that Unionist and Protestant 
Ula^ was as much entitled to stand alone la Ireland as Lancashire m England, Mr 
Chxirchib’s speculation was effectively criticised by Mr Balfour at Haddmgt'gn on 
Octob« oth, the scheme beaig described as ‘ the application of decimal fractions to the 
Umted Kingdom * What tJmonist Ulster demanded was. to remain under the Imperial 
ParLament and not be at the mercy of a National Executive and Parliament in pubUn 

The text of the Solemn Covenant, promulgated by the Ulster Umomst Council, was 
as follows — 

Being ccmvincjed m our consciences that Home Rule would be disastrous to the material 
well being of Ulster as well as of the whole of Ireland sub^e^sl■^e of our cimI and religious 
freedom destructive of our citizenship and perflous to the umt> of the Empire we whose 
names are undenmtten men of Uteter loyal subjects of His Gracious Afajestv King George 
V humbly relying on the God Whom our fathers in days of stress and trial confidently 
trusted hereby pledge ourselves m Solemn Covenant throughout this our time of threatened 
calamity to stand by one another m defending for ourselves and oqr children our chcrishtd 
position of equal citizenship in the United Kingdom and in using all means which ma> be 
found necessary to defeat the present conspiracy to set up a Home Rule Parliament in Ire 
land fend in the event of such a Parhament being forced upon us we further solemnly and 
mutuaHv i^edge ourselves to refuse to recognise its authority In sure confidence that God 
will defend the r^ht we hereto subscribe our names and further we individually declare 
that we have not already signed this Covenant 

Sir Fdwatd Carson signed first, on September aSth at the head of a great gathering 
m Belfast And when, just afterwards, he crossed with Mr F E Smith to Liverpool 
he had a remarkaWe ovation violent ^jeeches being made by sy mpathisers with the 
cause <rf Ulster,* m favour of supporting her resistance by force of arms It was an 
nounced later that the total signatures to the Covenent were — -Lister y men 218 206 
women 228 991 Outside Lister men 10 162 women 5,055 

Parliament met again for the autumn session on October 7th, and the political 
conflict was once more transferred to the House of Commons The effect of the Lister 
Tbtmatam Government up to this point was not specially 

” terrifying, and Mr Asquith speakmg at Ladybank on October sth dealt 
somewhat scornfully with Sir Edward Carson s movement and the Umomst 
attitude towards it The Government he intimated were ready to consider any pro 
posab for safeguarding Ulster but Ulster had nothing to suggest — she simply would 
not alfew Ireland to have what the other four fifths of Ireland demandecL It was 
impossible for the Government to give way to intimidation prompted by the spirit ot 
Orange ascendancy, thev meant to go on with their Bill On October loth he intro 
duced in the Hemse of Commons a senes of resolutions for complelmg the yarious stages 
of-diBcusMon on it by Christmas under the closure Includmg the time already occupied 
fifty days (to which two were added a few days later) ware on this scheme to be devoted 
to debate An Oppositwai amendment proposed bv Mr Bonar Law, was defeated by 
323 to 232 The operation of the guillotine combined with the “ Kangaroo system by 
wluch the Chairman of Coniraittees was left to choose which among the vanous amend 
ments proposed should be discussed m the time available made the resumption of the 
Committee stage simply a question of whether the Government could maintain their 
majorities any effective debate was obviously impossible and Mr Bonar Law bluntly 
declared that the Government might just as well have moved that the Bill should be 
passed Without further delay On the other hand it was equally true that without 

* ft must be remembered of course that **T!lster ” as an tnsh political unit does not 
me^ the whole proVmce but only the N E portion comprising the five counties of 
Antfim, Armagh Down Lon^nderry and Tyrone with the cities of Belfast and London 
derry ^ a get^aphical umt Ulster has a population, (1911) of 1,581 696 but the N E 
portion by itself has i 188 605 Out of the latter total those of 16 years old and over were 
387 agr males and 438 774 females As the census classification showed that 33 i per cent 
of the^ populatidn in tins N E area was Roman Catholic the number of adult male Prot 
estnms m Ulster who might be expected to sign the CpvenaiU was not much in excess of 
those who actually did so 
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sudi a time limit the Opposition would have protracted the debates tih Doomsday, 
the Government had no option in the matter if they were to send the BiU up to the House 
of Lords during that session as they must in order to obtain the benefit of the terms 
of the Parliament \ct Even if the Home Rule Bdl were to be passed through the 
House of Commons by January the Government programme was overloaded for they 
had announced their intention also to pass the V/elsh Disestabhshment Bill, the 
Franchise Bill and other measures before the session ended 

Meanwhile with Mr Lloyd George s active encouragement yet another pohtical 
issue had been made prominent dunng the autumn throughout the constituencies in 
the shape of an orgamsed agitation for land tenure reiorm and increased 
tuition taxation of land-owners promoted more particularly by a section of the 
Radical party who had long been advocates of the single tax theory on 
Henrv George s lines (see E B xi 747) The Budget of 1009, with its provisions for 
effecting a complete valuation ot the Wd paved the way for such a movement and 
the land reformers saw their opportumty now for pushmg their views ind preparing for 
legislation The unpopulant> of the Insurance Act made it opportune moreover for 
Mr Llov d George s section of the part> to try to div ert electioneering attention on the 
Radical side to something more attractive and at the summer and autumn by elections 
the new land campaign was made a leading feature b> Radical candidates notablj by 
Mr Outhwaite at Hanlej Intense exasperation was created on the Conservative side 
representing as it did to so large an extent the landed mterests of the countrj b> the 
organisation of an unofficial Committee of Inquiry under Mr Lloyd George s auspices, 
w ith the autbontv of the Cabinet in order to obtain e\ idence of 1 arious sorts of agrarian 
gnev ances in furtherance of a Radical polio It was objected that any such enquiry 
for Government purposes should be by an impartial Royal Commission which would 
act public! V and responsiblv and not by an unofficial body acting surreptitiously and 
in the interest of a partisan movement Mr Asquith on behalf of the C overnment, 
repudiated entirelv anv svmpathy with the single tax theory and insisted that any 
new land policv adopted bv the Cabinet would be announced by them when the proper 
time came But it was clear that so far as Mr Llovd George was concerned the 
next move forward in the direction of Radical social reform would be for freeing the 
land ” and that active preparations were being made by him wath this object 

\n important change in the Horae Rule Bill was made when on October 30th the 
discussion in Committee reached clause 8 concerning the composition of the Irish 
Senate It was suddenly announced by Mr 'Vsquith that while the 
^L^rish P^POsed nomination of the first Senators bv the Imperial Government 
^ oidd be adhert d to the Gov ernment had decided to abandon the idea of 
their successors being nominated by the Irish Government Instead of 
this the method would be substituted of election by the voters m the four Irish prov 
inces taken as units on a plan of proportional representation each elector having a 
‘ transferable ’ vote ^ The term of office for Senators would be five years and all 
would retire together at the end of the fifth year so that the elections might then be 
taken casual vacancies being filled by substitutes sitting onlv for the unexpired term, 
to be nominated if the vacancy is that of a nominated Senator and elected if of an 
elected The next day (October 31st) the revised clause was mtroduced and carried 
Mr Asquith insisted that it would be an additional safeguard for the Unionist and 
Protestant minority m Ireland but Mr Bonar Law regarded it as worthless for any 
such purpose and Mr Healy frankly declared that in his opimon the Insh Unionists 
would have been better off with the method of nomination Mr Redmond while 


accepting the Government’s decision expressed much the same view The fact was 
that the whole idea of a nominated Senate was distasteful to most of the Liberal party 
and it seemed a favourable opportumty for putting the experiment of proportional 
representation which had recently made many converts mto practice The Govern 
ment refused however to adopt proportional representation for the Insh House 
'See E B xxiu 115c 
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Commons They also resisted the proposal tnade in an amendment mo\ed on N^ovem 
ber 5th by Mr Snowden to make the local government register and not the pariia 
mentary the basis of elections to the Irish Parliament and thus include women voters 
The defeat of this amendment bv 314 to 141, through Government and NaUcnabst 
pr^sure caused considerable irritation among the more active supporters of women s 
suffrage but the case agamst it was strong if this was purely an Irish question it was 
one which it was contended, the Irish Parliament itself should decide while if a deci 
Sion was to betaken on the general question of women s suffrage for the whole kingdom, 
the proper occasion would runse when the Government s Franchise Bill came on 

On Fnday Ivovember 8th a further step was taken to expedite the work ot the 
session by the introduction of a guillotine time table for the \\ elsh Church Bill 
Mr Asquith moved a resolution allocating 14 days to the Committee stage 
2 to Report and one to third reading So short a shntt excited much 
ka rtsaiL bitterness on the Opposition benches and it was hotlv debated the discus 
Sion that day being *idjourned and on the following Monday (Nov iith) 
the whole situation in the House of Commons was changed by an unforeseen event 
The Resolution required as a prehmmary to discussion of the financial clauses of the 
Home Rule Bill was m its Report stage havung been earned m Committee b> a majority 
of I o and Sir F Banbury now moved an amendment without notice providing that 
the total pajment from the Imperial to the Irish exchequer m any one year should not 
exceed £2 500 000 It was early in the afternoon and the Government W hips had not 
realised that the Lniomsts were m unaccustomed force and had temporarily a majority 
in the House but on a division the Covernment was defeated the amendment being 
earned bv 2'»8 to 206 Mr \squith immediately moved the adjournment ot the 
House in order to consider what action should be taken but the idea of resignation was 
scouted at once and next day it was announced that the Cabinet had decided to move 
a resolution rescinding the vote notmths^anding anv thing m an> Standing Order 
and providing (so as to regularise further proceedings under the time table which was 
entirely upset b> the incident) that the next dav on which business was taken on the 
Home Rule Bill should count as the i6th allotted da> though as previously fixed 
the lOth dav was November nth when this had been done the> proposed to reintroduce 
their financial msolution and proceed as though nothing had happened On \\ ednesday 
the 13th Mr Asquith accordiiig]> moved to this effect arguing that all the circumstances 
showed that the defeat of the Government had not been a genuine one and that the> 
were not called upon to pay any attention to it This proposal to resand the vote and 
set up the resolution afresh was however as the Speaker agreed m replv to Unionist 
objections absolutely unprecedented m Parliaraentarv procedure It had always 
been held and was laid down by Erskine Mav that no question or Bill could be brought 
up m the House that was substantially the same as one on which judgment had already 
been expressed in the current session and when the Speaker nevertheless ruled that 
Mr Asquiths motion though unprecedented was in order Opposition exasperation 
became intensified to a point beyond control After Mr Bonar Law had argued the 
case at length and had moved the adjournment of the debate, which Mr Asquith 
curtly declined to accept a state of organised disorder prev ented an> further proceed 
mgs With the approval of their leaders the Opposition showed their resentment by 
keeping up a chorus of cries of Adjourn ” and refusing to allow any continuance of 
business The Speaker at last took the only course open to him and adjourned the 
House There seemed hkelv to be renewal of the same scene next day smee the 
O^osition were determined not to allow what m tteir view was a defiance of the 
**oom»on law of Parliament Before the House met however on the 14th calmer 
counsel prevailed owing to the exercise of the Speaker s influence 'It the opening ot 
the sitting he suggested that if more tune were given for reflection a less objectionable 
way might be found for regulansmg the proceedings Mr Asquith promptly accepted 
this suggestion and moved that the House should adjourn for ^he purpose till Monday 
the i8th As Mr Bonar Law concurred this course was accordingly adopted and the 
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anticipated storm iivas avoided The air had previously been cleared to some extent 
b> amends being made b\ Mr Ronald McNeill for the most violent incident m the 
disorder of the previous evening In the heat of the moment he had thrown a book 
at Mr Umston Churchill which struck him a severe blow on the face, but he noiiv 
offered a handsome apolog\ which was equallj handsomely accepted 

The Liberal Press was inchned to treat the opposition to Mr Asquith’s motion as 
purel> factious and the organised disorder as a further mark of deterioration in parlia 
mentary manners But the historian of Parliament cannot well take this 
^issue°* Simple view The defeat of the Government was certainly an accident but 
It was the sort of accident that happens when a number of nominal sup 
porters are not personall\ enthusiastic for the particular cause mvolved or are being 
tired out b> excessive demands on their attendance The opmion of a high independent 
Liberal authority on procedure Mr James Caldwell ex M P and formerly Chairman 
of Committees was moreover that Mr Asquith s proposal for meeting the new situation 
was clearly out of order ’ {Times Nov i6th) although not so ruled by the Speaker 
Owing to the critical state of foreign affairs consequent on the situation m the Balkan 
war a change of government as Mr Bonar Law frankly admitted was not at this 
moment desirable and if the Government chose to ignore what was formally a parlia 
mentar> defeat their normal majont> was still available But the Opposition were 
naturall> not prepared to forgo what according to the practice and prec^ent of Parlia 
ment was a legitimate opportunity for impeding the execution of the Governments 
programme of legislation for the session and the> gained their pomt On Monday the 
1 8th Mr \squith made an amended proposal which was agreed to without further 
discussion that the financial resolution should simply be negatived that da> and the 
Committee stage on the financial clauses of the Home Rule Bill set up afresh on the 19th 
bv the mtroduction of an amended resolution, the report stage of which would be taken 
on the 20th so that the next allotted day (the i/th day under the timetable) 
would be on Thursday November 21st This course was accordmgl> pursued 

The loss of a full w eek led to some questioning as to either the \\ elsh Church Bill 
or the Franchise Bill bemg dropped but an> such intention was firmly denied by 
Ministers The onlv immediate victim to the necessity for lightening the ship was the 
Mental Defiiciencv Bill an important social reform which a section of Radical members 
in the supposed interests of mdividual libert> were hotly opposing in Standing Com 
mittee the Home Secretary on the 19th announced that the hope of carr>mg this 
measure through must now be abandoned though it would be reintroduced next 
session with the improvements suggested by the examination it had already received 
Mr 'Asquith speaking at Nottingham at the annual meetmg of the National Liberal 
lederation on November '’2d dedared that the Government intended to pass Home 
Rule Welsh Disestablishment and Franchise Reform before the prorogation He 
vigorousl> denied that there was anv justification for the Opposition contention that 
a majOTit> obtained at the last general election for the Parhament Bill should not 
be used to carr> these Liberal measures to the introduction of which the destruction 
of the Lords veto was well known to be a prehminarv The meetmg was memorable 
for the appearance of Mr Redmond side by side with Mr Asquith this being the first 
time that a Nationalist leader had been on a National Liberal Federation platform, 
and he made a ‘speech insisting on the solidantv between the Irish and Liberal parties 
and the cordial agreement of the Nationalists with the Government programme 

After the scare m the Government ranks caused by the misadventure of November 
iith and its immediate consequences the resumption of proceedings on the financial 
clauses of the Home Rule Bill saw their normal majority well kept up and 
the guillotine fell with merciless regularity Faced with a hostile and 
imreformed House of Lords whose certain antagonism could only be 
defeated b> sending the Bill up m time to obtam the benefit of the Parliament Act 
the Coalition were compelled to restrict discussion m the House of Commons and it 
might well be thought on their side that at this stage, since m any case the Parliament 
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Act ayv^ed liearly two years’ delay it Was futile to attempt to examine every detdil 
m t scheme which was approved in pnncipk but which still had a long fight before 
It On the other hand it was mccmtestjdjie that, for a measure of such profound impor 
tance, supposing it to be one that might come into operation as it left the House ol 
Commons the discussion of the various difhcult and obscure aspects of the new financial 
relations proposed between Ireland and Great Bntam was entirely inadequate The 
Insurance Act had been an unfortunate example of the results of msuffiaently considered 
legislation but here too clause after clai^e was carried undiscusstd under the closure, 
full of compheated provisions the working of which very few of the rank and file m 
larhament even pretended to understand The present scheme was totaU> different 
from anything proposed m Mr Gladstone s Bills of 1886 and 189^5, yet the one thing 
certam in 1912 was that if those BiUs had become law their financial arrangements 
would have hopelessly broken down And now the new proposals fraught with 
revolutionary consequents alike to the finance of Ireland and of Great Britain were 
being forced through with even less consideration It was only natural that the 
Opposition should remain restive under conditions which made serious criticism im 
possible, if only because there was no time for mimsters to repl> m more than a per 
functory way Mr Herbert Samuel Sir Rufus Isaacs and Sir John Simon for the 
Government defended the finance of the Bill with marked abibty so far is time served 
but the fact remained that on a smgle evening (>«ov 26th) after the guillotine had cut 
short a discussion on clause i s which left it quite uncertain to what extent it enabled 
a protectionist system to be set up m Ireland clauses 16 17 t8 10 20 and 21 were then 
passed with vanous amendments introduced by the Government itself altogether 
undiscussed most of the time available bemg consumed simply b> taking division after 
division Sir Edward Carson hotly denounced the whole proceedmgs as the gravest 
public scandal in the whole history erf Parliament On behalf of the Government 
It was contended that it was absurd to suppose that anv Irish administration would 
be so foohsh as to adopt tbc means which Mr Amer> and other Unionist speakers 
suggested that the Bill opened to them for introducing a protectionist poliLV One 
vanation only from the original draft of the Bill was proposed by the Government in 
deference to remonstrances from their own supporters under clause 15 the power to 
reduce an Imperial tax was omitted But the Opposition amendments proposing to 
reserve all power over Customs and Excise to the Imperial Government and to pro 
hibit the giving of direct or indirect bounties were stoutly resisted Mr Bonar Law 
summed up the Opposition view by declaring that the BUI undoubtedly enabled the 
Irish administration to set up the worst fonn of Protection namely bounties and that 
the Government were really giving in to the demands of their Isationahst alhes while 
professing to be the champions of Free Trade pnnciples Mr Samuel on his side 
taunted the Opposition with bemg advocates of Protection yet dweiiing on the objection 
to a protectionist system in Ireland Thus each party retorted on the other But the 
clauses passed under the closure with only the lightest consideration by Parhainent 
of the effects of its own legislation For any judicial examination m debate reflecting 
the careful conclusions of the House of Commons was substituted the opinion of the 
ministers in charge of the BUI alike as to the powers it gave and the way those powers 
were likely to be used Just as the Insurance Act had left all sorts of obscure questions 
to be settled by the Commissioners so the Home Rule Bill left some of the thorniest 
problems of the finanaal relations with Ireland to be soh ed by the proposed Joint 
Exchequer Board an entirely new official body whose real status was kighlv question 
able and clause 22 providing for this with the remaining financial clauses 23 24 and 25 
were duly guillotined on November 27tb Hurmg 18 allotted days since the beginning 
of the Committee stage 78 hnes of the 25 clauses passed had been discussed and 534 fines 
undiscussed, while 48 amendments had been discussed and 771 ignored on the financial 
clauses alone (14 to 25) 30J fines had been discussed, and ti6o^ lines passed without discus 
Sion the amendments discussed numbering t2 and undiscussed 210 Eventudllv under 
the gihUotme the Bill passed its third reading on January i ^ 1913 
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When Parh ament adjourned for Chnatma* from December oth till December 30th 
the two chief Government Bills, for Insh Home Rule and eh>li Church Disestablish- 
ment were well on their wav through the House of Commons The Com 
nuttee stage of the Home Rule Bill had ended on December 12th clauses 
i9t2 26-48 and the final schedules having been earned since December 2nd b> the 

operation of the guillotine without any conces-sion to Unionist cntici&ms 
The Committee stage had lasted altogether 36 davs, including the 25 provided under the 
time table two clauses (i and 3/) had been fully discussed and 22 partly discussed 
while 24 had received no discussion at all (6 10 12 16 18 ig 20 21 23 25 28 jO 32 
34 35 36 30 40 41 44 45 46 47> 48) Seven days’ discussion was reserved for the 
Report ^tage For the W elsh Church Bill the time table resolution had been carried on 
Vo\ ember 28th at the end of an all night sitting after a reasoned amendment,’ 
proposed by Mr Lyttletononbehalf of the Opposition had been defeated by 295 to 221 
but the government agreed to give 16 days instead of the 14 ongmallv propo ed, to the 
Committee stage which began on December 5th The discussions were marked 
throughout by much bitterness of feeling on the part of the defenders of the Church 
among whom Lord Robert Cecil was specially prominent but thev were notable also 
for some important expressions of the desire of Liberal Churchmen to make the disen 
dowment proposals less harsh than what the Welsh iSoncqpformists considered to be 
in accordance with their rightful demands On December 5 th clause i was carried by 
208 votes to 179 and clause 2 bv 270 to 183, while clause 3 was carried on December 6th 
bv 59 to 14 but on December 13th clause 4 was only earned by 269 to 202 after an 
amendment moved b\ Mr France and seconded by Mr Gladstone (both Liberals) for 
leaving the Church all its endowments except tithe rent charge (thus proposing to re 
duce Its funds b\ £1 6 000 a \ear instead of £173 000) had been rejected by 265 to 21 3 
the majontv ot 50 including 68 Irish Isationalists And after clauses 5, 6 and 7 had been 
earned on December i6th and 17th by normal Coalition majonties a concession was 
made on clause 8 the government accepting (Dec 18th) amendments proposed bv Sir 
R\land \dkins and Mr \therley Jones (both Liberals) by which much to the disgust 
of the clsh members the Church would retain possession of the Queen Anne s Bounty 
funds and property (see F B xxii 7 0 730) On another amendment proposed by 
"Mr Ormsby Gore (Conservative) for keeping all the glebe as Church property the 
government majority fell (Dec 10th) to 5^ the figures being 277 to 2'’ 2 and clause 8 was 
only carried bv 84 to 2 i The fact that the majonties in both these cases were smaller 
than the number of Irish Nationalists voting with the Government showed that there 
was a good deal of sympathy with the Opposition among some sections of Liberals 
The actual proceedings in the House of Commons were bemg followed however with 
marked apathy in the country Everybody felt that the real struggle had to come m 
1013 During the whole of December the critical state of European affairs 
Liberal monopolised public interest and the partv conflict took a secondary place 
coaffdeace when larger issues were at stake Mr \squith and Sir Edward Grey bv 
common consent were making British influence a powerful factor for peace 
m the settlement of the Balkan crisis The Administration was strengthened for the 
moment simply by the fact that it represented the whole nation m the councils of Eu 
rope Meanwhile trade was booming and in some other respects also the position of 
the Government was more favourable than it had seemed likely to be a few months earlier 
Since the Bolton bv election on November 23rd when the Liberal candidate had sur 
pnsed his own partv by retaining the seat with only a slightly diminished majority the 
Liberal Press had taken a much more confident tone about the Coalition prospects 
Moreover m the middle of December a flurry started m the Unionist ranks over a con 
tentious question of electioneenng tactics which did much to assist a revival of Liberal 
confidence Since Mr Bonar Law had become fhe "Uniomst leader there had been to 


all appearance a concentration among all his followers on Fiscal Reform and Imperial 
Preference as the comer stone of their constructive policy and httle had been hea^ of 
any wavenng as to the pnnaple of including low taxes on foreign wheat and other food 
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stufis so as to give a preference to colonial imports But the question of going to anoth 
er election at all on a programme including food taxes was now raised again on what 
started purely as a side issue. It was thought by the leaders of the part\ that the time 
had come when an exphut declaration should be made that Mr Balfour s proposal, be 
fore the general election of December 19 lo, to submit the first Tariff Reform Budget 
after the Lnionists returned to office to a Referendum was no longer the party policy, 
and Lord Lansdowne accordingly made a statement to that effect at the Albert Hall on 
November 14th No sooner had it been made than an agitation arose m certain Union 
1st quarters espeaally in Lancashire where it was contended that harm would be done 
to th^eir electoral prospects by dropping the proposal and the cry u as taken up in circles 
where the food taxes had alv.ays been disbked, with the result that pressure was put on 
Mr Bonar Law to make a definite pronouncement on the whole scheme of Imperial 
Preference This he did at Ashton under-Lyne on December i6th but without the 
effect that was presumably intended 

A large part of Mr Bonar Law s speech was devoted to combating the claims of the 
Radical party that they were the pecubar fnemk of the w orkmg classes on the contrary 
he insisted that the party now in power were occupied mainly m work of 
destruction and that the real social needs of the commumty could onl> be 
speech niet bv a Unionist government After criticising Mr Lloyd George for 
offering what were only quack remedies and declaring that the most im 
portant question of the day so far as the industnaJ class was concerned w as to raise the 
level of wages throughout the country which Tariff Reform would help to do he pro 
ceeded to explain at length the main hnes of the Tariff Reform programme and partiru 
larl> its relation to the policy of Imperial Preference He repudiated the allegation that 
Tariff Reform was simpl> old fashioned Protectionism It was not proposed to bolster 
up industnes which were not naturallv suited to the country or to enable manufacturers 
to secure an artificial monopoh Tanff Reform im oh ed the imposition of duties smaller 
than in any other country and its object was to gi\e British workmen a preference in 
the home market over their foreign competitors Similarly the object of Imperial 
Preference was to unite the Empire on lines of trade and to secure for the United Ring 
dom the largest possible adv antage in the British o\ ersea markets It was in connection 
simply VFith Colonial Preference that food duties were included in the Unionist pro- 
gramme and he adhered to that pohc> m spite of all the misrepresentations to which it 
lent Itself ‘ For nine years we ha\e kept the flag flying and if there is dn\ sincerity m 
political life at all this is not the time and I am not the man to haul down that flag 
But he wanted to make clear exactly what this meant and here Mr Law announced a 
new departure which to some extent appeared inconsistent with his previous utterance 
If our countrymen entrust us with power we do not intend to impose food duties 
What we intend to do is to call a conference of the Colonies to consider the whole question 
of preferential trade and the question whether or not food duties will be imposed will not 
anse until those negotiations are completed \^e do not wish to impo e them 

Tiiey are not proposed by us for the sake of Protection and there is no Protection in them 
They are proposed solely for the sake of Preference and if when the conference takes place 
the Colonies do not want them^I wU put it far stronger than that unless the Colonies 
regard them as essential for Preference — then also the food duties will not be imposed All 
that we ask is that our countrymen should give us authoritv to enter into that negotiation 
with power to impose certain low duties on foodstuffs and within strict limits which will 
never be increased I hope it will be possible and I think it nia> be possible that 

if any readjustment is necessary it will only be a duty on wheat I hope so but I do not 
think it would be reasonable to ask the Colonies to meet us if our power of negotiation were 
limited If the Colonies do not think those duties necessary for Preference they 

wlH neyer be imposed if they do think them necessary then I for one do not believe that the 
people of this country would not be re^y to make that readjustment which is necessary to 
effect the purpose 

As regards the Refereiwium, Mr Law repeated Lord Lansdowne’s declaration and 
justified it on the ground that a pledge to submit the result of the negotiations with the 
colonies to a Referendum in the Umted Kingdom would not be fair to the colonies 

Next rooming tfaia speech had a mixed reception both m the Unionist Press and 
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m the part> The Daily Mail took it quite plaml> as meaning that no food taxes would 
be proposed at all and approved of their being dropped The Times ^ adimring the 
spirit but not the letter ’ objected to making the taxation of the Ijnited 
Unionist Kingdom appear m any shape to depend on the decision of the colomes 
^isse^ions the responsibility must be with the electors of the United Kingdom In 
Lancashire and \ orkshire and also in Ireland and Scotland some important 
Unionist papers openlv mutinied against the abandonment of the Referendum Un 
certainty as to what Mr Law really meant— an unusual thing m his case— led to a 
revival in the clubs and in the House of Commons as well as in the Press of the same 
sort of expression ot hostile sectional views that had made Mr Balfour s leadership so 
difficult between 1903 and 1906 There were alarums and excursions for several 
da>s Mr Garvin m the Pall Mall Cazette and Obserer violently accused the Times 
and Daily Mad of leading a movement for repudiating the idea of food duties altogether 
and fulminated against all and sundry who hould split the party and betray the cause 
of Imperial Preference Nothing that those papers had actually said reallv w^ar ranted 
any such mvective, though the Times, both through its parliamentary correspondent 
and in its second leading article on the subject (Dec 19th) encouraged the view that 
the majority of Unionists were averse trom food taxes and would prefer to see hfr Bal 
fours Referendum policv maintained and that the section in favour of food taxes 
though in control of the party machine was really a small minonty By giving 
currency to the report that the larger section was composed of followers of Mr U alter 
Long and the smaller of those of Mr \usten Chamberlain — an analysis of the situation 
which was much too simple and very fir from correct — the Times moreover gave some 
ground for su piaon and irritation on the part of those who had alwavs advocated the 
whole policv But while criticizing Mr Bonar Law s suggestion that it would rest 
with colonial opinion to decide whether food taxes should be imposed the Times had 
been quite firm in supporting Imperial Preference including the possibility of new food 
duties its real objection was to laving down any scheme of taxation in advance of pre 
ase knowledge of the conditions which might exist when a Unionist government should 
return to power Nor was there theoretically any weakening m the Daily Mail so far 
as the general policv of Tariff Reform was concerned on the contrary on December 
24th it announced that the Daily Mail is frankly Protectionist and is a firm believer 
in Imperial Preference but it was not over enamoured of food taxes and hopeful 
that the Dominions do not wish Great Britain to tax corn As consideration became 
cooler It was recognised that nobody wanted to do anything that was not in the interest 
of a united party Mr F E Smith speaking at Dudley on December 20th declared 
that the whole Lniomst front bench m the House of Commons adopted the views ex 
pressed by Mr Law and that he had never meant that the decision as to food duties 
would be left to the colonies aU that he meant was that the decision must depend on 
what the colonies wanted \ duty on wheat which seemed a vital matter in 1903 
might be much less so now , and while Mr Law had taken the straightforward course of 
saying that the electors must leave the matter open for negotiation the indications wrere 
that the colomes themselves would not ask for any measure which could be represented 
even untruthfully, as hkely to raise *^he cost of living to the working classes in Great 
Britain Mr Austen Chamberlain also wrote a letter to a correspondent on December 
23rd expressing a general agreement with Mr Bonar Law ^ 

While this lively interlude was providing sport tor the Free Trade party the penulti 
mate act of another drama of more direct import to Liberalism, was also drawing to its 
close On December 19th the result of the poll was published which had been taken 
among the medical profession as to whether they would acscept Mr Lloyd George s 
latest terms for ordinary medical service under the Insurance Act, outside the special 

1 Eventually as the result of a memorial from the bulk of the Unionist MP s 
Mr Bonar Law on January 14 stated m a letter that he and Lord Lansdowne while 
remaining leaders of the party were willing to agree that food duties should not be imposed 
without the approval of the electorate at a subsequent general election 
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terms made for the treatment of tuberculosis which had already been accepted Out 
Ol a total vote of 13 ojdy 2 422 were in favour of accepting 11 ^og being for rejec 
tion an adverse majority of considerably more th in 4 to 1 On December 
20th the representative meeting of the British Medical Association as held 
^ran^Act. to consider what action its members should take in view of the voting and 
by 18'’ votes to 21 a resolution was passed rejecting the Government proposal 
and advising the profession to decline SCTVice under the Act In the pre\ lous February 
practically the whole profe^on — at all events 27 400 doctors — had signed an under tak 
mg to stand together by the policy to be decided upon by the British Mt dicaf 4 bSocia 
tion and if they held to their pledge this meant a complete breakdown m the provisions 
of the National Insurance Act for medical benefit w^ch were to become operative on 
January 15 1913 On the other hand a scheme for an altematu e pohey was coupled 
with this flat refusal of Mr Lloyd George s own proposals It was recommended that 
the profession should express its willingness to treat msured persons under arrangements 
to be made between local committees of doctors and the msured or their representatives 
(« e the approved soaeties) for a minimum capitation rate of 8s fid inclusive of drugs 
or a mimmum fee of 2s fid a visit on condition that each msured person should ha\ e free 
choice of doctor and that the doctor should consent to act Under this plan the doctors 
would not be dictated to by the lay insurance committees but the financial terms would 
be practically the same that Mr Lloyd George had last offered It was promptly 
announced that the Government could not fall in with this proposal which would in 
volve handmg over public money without public control and the question now was 
whether there would be sufficient breaking awav from the pledges gi\en to the British 
Medical Association for the msurance committees to be able to secure their panels of 
doctors in accordance with the regulations under the \ct OnI> about half of the 27 000 
doctors who had ranged themselves with the Association m February had actuall> taken 
the trouble to go to the poll in December, and though this was generally beheved not to 
indicate in itself any oonesponding failure in the solidanty of the profession there were 
now signs of a good deal of independent action in certam locahties and notably m Scot 
land Already in November a few doctors who thought it a public duty to fall in with 
the Government scheme had started a new organisation in opposition to the British 
Medical Association called the National Insurance Practitioners \ssociation and its 
influence backed by Government support was being exerted in the same direction 
On Jan 2 1Q13 Mr Lloyd George ad^essmg the Ad\ isorj Committee took a sanguine 
view of this situation and declared that some S 000 doctors w ere available Ne\ ertheless 
the strike now proclaimed against the Insurance Act bv the recognised leaders of the me 
dical profession was a very awkward fact for the Liberal part> to reckon with The year 
thus ended with the promise of a full crop of domestic political difficulties to be bar 
\ested in 1913 (Hlgh Chisholm ) 

I\ The Labour “ Unrest * 

Allusion has already been made to the coraphcations attending the political situation 
dunng 1911 and 1912 on account of the industrial rmtest which had taken a peculiarly 
acute and dangerous form Though trade generallv was busy and unemployment ’ 
which had been a senous problem only a little while previously steadily ffimuiished ^ 
the demand of the wage-earning classes for a proportionately larger share of the good 
things of life — better pay and less work for it — had become more articulate and more 
organised than had been known before Socialist— and particularly “ Syndicalist — 
theories had for some time been getting a strong hold of the younger generation of trade 
ummusts and a grownng sense of the impotence of the Labour members in Parliament 
added to increasmg suspicion that Liberals and Tories alike were in league with the 
money power,” encouraged the idea that ‘ direct action ' by means of strikes was 

* The only official 6gurea for ‘unemployed issued by the Board of Trade are for the 
trade unions. In these the percentage of unemployment which was 9 m 1908 and 1909 
fell to 5 m iQio and 3 ** * 9 ** For the first eleven months of 1912 it was as follows Janu 
ary 2 7 February 2 6 March JJ 3 (coal strike) Apnl 3 6 May 2 7 June 2 5 Jtilj 2 6 
August 2 2 September 2 i October 2 o November 1 8 
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the only way of successfulK asserting the claims of the operatives to a larger share of 
the profits of mdustrv The fact that wages> under existing agreements pracUcally 
remained statronarj while the cost of living owing to higher pnces, tiv as going up gave 
a solid basis for discontent The result was seen not only m numerous local conflicts 
between C apital and Labour^ of which it is unnecessar> to give a detailed account, 
but in three more extended general strikes which aimed at holding up whole indus 
tries throughout the country and compelling parliamentary intervention These were 
the Railway Men s Strike of iqii and the Coal miners and Tran^xirt Workers Strikes 
of 1013 A narrative of each of these is given below in which allusion is made to the 
political incidents concerned with them One outcome of the Railway Stnke, and 
of the general unrest of which it was a symptom was an addition made by the Govern 
ment to the official machinery applicable at the Board of Trade to the working of the 
Conciliation \ct of 1906 In October iqii an Industrial Council representative of 
emplovers and workmen was instituted as a permanent body for considering and 
inqmnng into matters referred to them concerning trade disputes and for takmg 
suitable action (but without any compulsory powers) on the same lines as the Con 
cihation Boards alrtadv adopted m particular industries \s Chairman of this Indus 
trial Council and Chief Industrial Commissionei the Go\ ernment chose Sir George 
Askwnth (b 1861) head of the Labour department of the Board of Trade who had just 
been knighted m recognition of the \aluable work he had done in effecting peace m 
recent industrial conflicts But during 1912 at all e\ents the deliberations of the new 
Industrial Council were not specially productu e 

From a public point of view the worst feature of the mdustnal conflicts during 

1911 and 1912 was the spirit of lawles'^ness so repeatedly shown in acts of violence 
and intimidation and the apparent inadequac> of the law (partly owing to the Trade 
Disputes Act] to -vindicate the right to work on the part of wilhng labourers outside 
the ranks of the unions With a view to supplementing the protection available m the 
shape of the pohee and the militarv — limited as this might be by the unwidmgness of 
the executive government to do more than appeared absolutely necessary in taking 
a side against strikers who were also voters and even actuall> pohtiod supporters — 
various arrangements were made m 1911 for enrolling volunteer in private organisations 
for the purpose but so far this movement has not had any important practical result 
In spite of constant criticism on points of temporary difliciUty both from emplovers and 
in Parliament and in the Unionist Press the measures taken bv the Government in 
calling out troops and supporting the local authorities were sub tantially effective The 
complete failure of the Transport Workers stnke of Maj August 1912 followmg on the 
disappointing results of both the railw ay strike and coal stnke showed that when society 
as a whole was threatened it could and would protect itself and that the security of 
existing social order was the first consideration for the executive Government however 
much It wished to be neutral m disputes between employers and emplo> ed The necessity 
of using troops however as well as pohee in such circumstances has led to great 
bitterness on the part of the stnkers and their svmpathisers in Parliament, and in certain 
socialist quarters attempts have been made to put pressure upon soldiers themselves 
not to assist Capital against Labour and thus tight against their own class In March 

1912 the Government prosecuted a journahst named Bowman, together with the two 
pnnters of a paper called The Synduahst, for the pubhcation of an article mating soldiers 
to mutiny by telling them not to shoot at stnkers if ordered to do so the> were found 
guilty at the Old Baile> and sentences of nine and six months hard labour was passed 
(March 22nd) On March igth too for making a speech to the same effect Mr Tom 
Matin, the well known Labour agitator was arrested on a warrant issued by the Salford 
magistrates and he was found guilty at the Manchester assizes on May 9th and sentenced 
lo six months imprisonment (reduced to two months by the Home Secretary ) 

The year 1912 also saw the fruition of an enterprise long discussed at Trade Union 
Congresses, namely the starting in England of a daily paper directly representing 
Labour On October 8th the first number of the Datly Citizen was published under the 
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coatTol oi a board of directors appointed on behalf of the trade unions the parhamentary 
I-abour party and the Independent Labour party Heretofore the principal organ of 
the mo\ement — and particularly its socialistic side — had been the weekly Labour 
Leader but the direct financing and control of a regular daily combining the supply 
of general news with the attempt to forward Labour interests in particular, m com 
petition with existing dailies was a much more ambitious experiment the results of 
which remained to be seen 

The Railway Strike of 1911 — For the first time m the history of Enghsh labour 
troubles a national stnke was preapitated in i^n and private war was made on 
tJie whole community by the members of the railway unions In 1907 there had been 
a Violent agitation among members of the Amalgamated Society of R«ulway Servants 
for better wages and shorter hours and towards this end for recognition ' of their 
Trade bnion by the railway compames which had been steadily refused b> all except 
the North Eastern Company fafter an arbitration m rSgf) This struggle had gone on 
for many months the companws insisting that their finances would not permit of any 
concessions till in October 1907 a ballot of the Union was taken and preparations were 
made for a general raiiwaj stnke This was only averted on November 6th as the 
result of negotiations earned on by Mr Lloyd George as President of the Board of Trade 
by an agreement between both sides to accept a scheme of conciliation and arbitration 
proposed by him Under this scheme^ sectional boards were set up for each company, 
composed of representatives of employers and emplo>ed to deal with disputes about 
hours and wages a Central Conciliation Board also representing both sides was set 
up to adjudicate on points on which the sectional boards did not agree and a final appeal 
was provided to a single arbitrator to be appointed bj the Speaker and Master of the 
Rolls or one of them 1 he agreement to abide by this scheme was to remain in force for 
six years and then be terminable by either side on a year s notice 

Mr Lloyd George was thought to have been h:ghl> successful in bringing it about 
and it was ^ped that a permanent remedv had been found for the unrest in the railway 
world The companies had gone a \ery long way to meet the demands of the Union 
owing to the pressure put on them by the ( ovemment to accept the scheme The 
actual working of the Conciliation Boards however proved as time went on very dis 
appomtmg to the railway men and the movement for shorter hours and better wages 
persistently pressed by the forward party in the Union and associated with the socialist 
propaganda throughout the Labour world came to a bead again m 1911 Strikes had 
been going on in Liverpool Manchester London and elsewhere among v anous other 
classes of transport workers — seamen, dockers and cartem In London a violent dock 
stnke was only terminated eari> m August by an award of Sir 4 .ibert Rollit increasing 
wages and a carmen s strike which had been accompanied by serious disorder and had 
dnven the Government to order troops from Aldei^ot was brought to an end with 
considerable difficulty at the same time by the mtervention of the Board of Trade the 
men securing concessions both as to hours and wages At Liverpool a protracted dock 
strike had dnv en the ^ipowners on August 3rd to agree to recognise the Dockers 
Union and make other concessions but a number of strikers refused to go back to 
work, and the shipowners then announced a general lock out to begin on August 14th 
The answer of the Dockers Stnke Committee led by Mr Tom Mann was to call on 
all transport workers to assist them by striking in sympathy and wild scenes of noting 
resulted requuing the assistance of troops to assist the Liverpool police The general 
unrest now spread in an active form to the railw a> men too 

For some time past the discontent at the working of the Conciliation scheme had led 
to tfldk of a general railway stnke the Trade Umon agitators were spoilmg for a fight 
and the companies were preparing for emergencies At Liverpool the goods porters 
at the Lancashire and Yorkshire stations struck on August 5th becaiii,e of the delay in 
de^ng with Ureir grievances and at other stations the men came out in sympathy On 
August 15th the yrant executives of the four railwaymen s Unions — Amalgamated So- 

' See generally k. S n 331 ej seg 
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ciety of Railway Servants Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen 
General Railway Workers Union and Signalmen s and Pointsmen s Union — decided to 
order a general strike unless in twenty four hours the companies agreed to meet them 
and discuss terms The Companies at once refused to do so or to admit that the Con 
cihation scheme of 1907 could be thrown over in this way The leaders of the men on 
the other hand contended that the spirit if not the letter of the agr^ment of 190^7 had 
never been earned out and that they must have direct recognition of their unions 
Matters were now at a deadlock However conciliatory the Government might be to 
Labour its attitude was necessarily dictated in the first place by the dut> in the e\ent 
of a strike of secunng the transport of food and mails, the safety of property and 
other public interests threatened and secondl> by its own responsibility for the agree 
ment of 1007 which the railwaj men were openly intending to break The machinery 
of the Board of Trade was set to work to tr> to bring both sides together and to delay 
the rupture but meanwhile the companies who engaged to provide for a restricted 
service by means of their non union employes were guaranteed military protection 
and preparations were made for placing soldiers along the hnes at the stations and 
elsewhere for this purpose* 

On August 17th Mr Asquith had an interview with the men s representatives and 
offered a Ro>al Commission to inquire into the working of the Conciliation Scheme 
but at the same time he warned them gravel> and firmly that the Government could 
not allow the railway service of the country to be paralysed Resenting the tone of 
his speech and suspicious of a Ro> al Commission as simply a means of shelving the 
whole matter — though it was explamtd too late that Mr ■Asquith really meant a 
Commission of three to sit and report at once — they refused this offer and ordered the 
strike which began next day in spite of continued efforts bj Mr Llovd George (Mr 
A qmth having left further action to him) to overcome what seemed to be a misunder 
standing As the result of his explanations to the men’s leaders negotiations still went 
on a vote of censure on the Government which the Labour Party at tirst decided to 
move in the House of Commons was not proceeded with and instead of Parliament 
being adjourned on August i8th until the autumn session as had been arranged it was 
decided to meet again on August 22nd in order to deal with the situation Meanwhile 
the strike was in actual operation for piacticalH two whole days and did not terminate 
till August 20th On Saturday (19th) however a settlement was effected late at night 
as the result of a conference at the Board of Trade between representatives of the 
companies and the men Mr Ramsa> Macdonald Mr Lloyd George Mr Sydnev Bux 
ton Sir H Llewellyn Smith and Mr G R A.skwith It was agreed that a Special 
Commission should at once investigate the working of the Conciliation Scheme and 
report quickl> what changes were desirable and that the trade union leaders should 
persuade the men to return to work the strikers being reinstated There was some 
difficulty in certain distncts in getting the men to go back at once but the crisis was now 
substantially at an end v ictory being claimed for the strikers at a mass-meeting in Hyde 
Park on Sunday VI' hen Parliament met on the 22nd Mr Asquith explained what had 
been done and gave the names of the Special Commissioners — Sir David Harrel (Chair 
man) Sir Thomas Ratcliffe Ellis Mr C G Beale Mr A Henderson M P and Mr 
John Burnett , and though Mr Keir Hardie and a few supporters insisted on a division 
against adjourning for the parliamentary holiday and attacked the Government for 
taking sides against the strikers — a charge warmly resented by Mr Llojd George — the 
general f eehng was that a bad business was over as w ell as was possible 

The Special Commission started work on 'August 23rd and took evidence from both 
sides up to October 3rd, its report being issued on October 20th It was unanimoubly 
recommended that the Conciliation Scheme should be amended m vanous wa>s the 
central board being abolished and any differences within the sectional boards bemg set 
tied by an independent chairman chosen from a panel drawn up by the Board of Trade 
Trade Union ‘ recognition ’ by the companies was not directly conceded — the Com 
mibsioners pointed out that the companies could not permit intervention on the subject 
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of dwcipUne aod management — but some satisfaction was given in this direction by a 
recommendation that the men should have anybody they wanted (e g a Trade Umon 
official and not actually an employe) on the sectional boards as their secretary and 
advocate Meanwhile however thou^ the men were bact at work, there was still 
much unrest and the Labour party and Trade Union leaders were by no means satis- 
fied with the result of the Commissum Wh^ they accepted its appointment there was 
a general impression, shared in by the Government that both sides had agreed to accept 
Its findings, but the men s side this was now denied, and threats of a renewal of the 
strike were made unless the companies agreed to specific demands for shorter hours and 
higher wages on a minimum scale The union leaders deaded to take a ballot m Decern 
ber on the question whether the findings of the Commission should be accepted or 
another strike for “ recogmtion ’ started, and when the report of the Commission came 
up for discussion m the House of Commons on November 22nd the situation was still 
a very difficult one A r^olution was moved by Mr Lloyd George asking the Goi em- 
ment to bring about a further meeting between the representatives to the agreement 
of August 19th but this was only carried after a contentious debate displaying obstinacy 
on both sides Mr Ramsay Macdonald insisting that the men had not agreed to accept 
the Report and that ‘ recognition ’ was indispensable while the view of the com 
panics was that the Government ought to hold the Report as binding on both parties 
It was not till December iith that, after a good deal of diplomacy on the part of the 
Board of Trade officials a compromise was arrived at as the result of further conferences 
A few days before the ballot of the members of the unions had been taken but the 
result was not made public and now both parties agreed to accept the Report of the 
Commission as a basis for modifving the future working of the Conciliation Scheme 
the ‘ recognition ” of the unions being accepted to the extent of allowing the men to 
have their Trade-Union Secretary as adviser Matters were gradually arranged for 
continuing the conciliation boards on this amended scheme and \anous concessions 
as to wages and hours were also made by the companies which helped to keep the peace 
with the umons during 1912, though discontent with their conditions of labour stiU 
continued among various classes of workers 

As regards the strike itself while m actual operation the state of the railways during 
those two or three days was unprecedented Some 220000 men altogether about a 
third of the workers were out and traffic was much restricted the worst dislocation 
bemg m the North of England, round Liverpool and Manchester Troops were em 
ployed freely to guard the lines and give protection against violence and in consequence 
there were only certain particularly disturbed distncts where serious mischief occurred 
On August 19th an altadi was made by rioters on a tram at Llanellv and the soldiers 
had to shoot two men being killed while an explosion due to the mob setting fixe to some 
trucks Gont^unmg gunpowder resulted in five more deaths and at Liverpool on the 15th 
two men were shot in a not The employment of the military was furiouslv denounced 
by the Labour agitators but the intimidation practised against non unionists and the 
danger of extended sabotage were such that on the whole the compa^at^^^ peaceable 
ness of the stoppage which occurred in a summer of unexampled heat was rather re 
markable To a great extent, and particularly on the lines nearer London this was due 
to the fact that a large proportion of the union men who went out (a certain number 
remaining loyal to the Companies) only did so because they dared not disobey the umon 
orders 

Simply on the issue as to more generous treatment of the railway workers 
tfa^ was a fairly widespread sympathy on the part of the public with the men, and 
it was against the method employed by their leaders for assertmg their claims that 
public imlignation was aroused It is too eariy to estimate whether any substantial 
smxess was gained by the stnke m in^rovmg the position of the men One definite 
advantage was however secured for the railway unions as such their membership before 
the ^nke had been steadih declining and during the subsequent months they were 
jomed by large numbers of men who had prevwusly remained outside 
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The Knox Case 1912 — In December 1912 a sencnis stnke t<K)k place on the ^oith 
Eastern railway o\er the ca&e o£ Driver £nox leading temporarily to a complete local 
diiilocation of traffic and much injury to industry Knox who was a mam bne dri\ er 
had been arrested at Newcastle on October 6 for being drunk and disorderly and 
assaulting the police and when brought before the magistrates was fined five shiUmgs 
for being drunk though the charge ot assault was dismissed He was ofi duty at the 
time but the company naturally took a serious \iew of such a conviction m the case 
of a man who was liable to be responsible for the safety of a passenger tram and he 
was reduced in rank to that of driver of a pdot engine only He had apparently 
thought that no notice would be taken by the company and had paid the fine and 
not appealed against the conviction, but when he was reduced in rank he protested 
that he had been wrongly convicted and his case was taken up by the local branches 
of the mens union at Newcastle Gateshead and elsewhere their claim being that 
the company had no right to take cognisance of a man s action when ott duty Their 
demand that Knox should be reinstated was refused on public grounds by the company 
and on December 6 the men deaded to strike The situation was altogether anomalous, 
since the strike was earned out without the sanction of the officials of the union without 
legal notice and contrary to the agreement made with the company for reternng all 
disputes to a conciliation board but by December 8 thousands of railwavmen at 
Newcastle Gateshead South Shields and other neighbounng centres had gone out 
and the whole service was disorganised II quickly became apparent that a settlement 
depended on whether Knox s con\ iction for drunkenness represented a senous offence 
or not matters stood the company were bound to treat it as one but if he could 
show that an error had been committed they were prepared to reinstate him For 
this purpose an appeal was made by Knox to the Home Office and on the loth of 
December the Home Secretarv sent Mr Chester Jones one of the London police 
magistrates to Newcastle to hold an oihaal enquiry He began to take evidence on 
the I th and issued his report on the 14th It was shown that Knox was not quite 
sober on the occasion in question and had been refused admission to a tramcar with 
the rc&uk that an altercation took place m w hich he had been roughlv handled by the 
police but the evidence was bv no means satisfactory and Mr Chester Jones m the 
circumstances came to the conclusion on the mam point at issue that Knox was not 
reallv either drunk or disorderly ’ or drunk and incapable or even drunk at 
all m the police court sense This being so the Home Secretarv announced that 
Knox would be granted a free pardon and as this result wiped all the proceedings out 
the company immediatelv reinstated him It was agreed that the strikers should re 
sume their old places which ihev had forfeited by their breach ot agreement on paying 
a week s wages as a fine while the companv paid compensation to the new men they 
had taken on during the strike and on these terms the whole affair came to an end on 
December 16 with a minimum of further dissatisfaction 

The National Coal Strike ol 1912 — In December iqio a strike began at the Cambrian 
Combine Collieries (of which Mr D A Thomas was managing director) owmg to the 
failure of the two referees (representing owners and men) appointed bv the South 
U ales Concihation Board to agree upon a tonnage price for the working of a seam at 
the Ely Pit which had till then been worked on day work The rates offered by the 
owners were deiwiunced b> the strike committee as a starvatitMa ’ wage but the 
stnke was really a forward move on the part of the younger extremists among the 
men who had obtained the upper hand and were influenced by soaahstic doctnnes 
A general lock out of the men working in other seams m the Ely Pit was the masters* 
reply The elsh socialists then sent delegates to enhst svmpathy among the Engli'^h 
and Scottish miners elsewhere and to try to bnng about a general strike but the 
leaders of the Mmers* Federation of Great Britain were not prepared to support the 
action of the Ely Pit strike committee and financial support was withdrawn so that 
the stnk* collapsed But the propaganda which started in connection with it had an 
influence on what followed 
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For acme little while the Miners’ Federation had been putting a claim before the 
owners m the Federated area for the fixing of definite rates of payment m the case of 
** abnormal places where the men were unable to earn an av erage day s wage for no 
fault of their own The reasonableness of some such step could not be altogether 
denied but the difficulty was to agree on satisfactory terms and no conclusion had 
been arrived at At the Southport Conference of Miners Delegates m October 19 ii 
the demand that in abnormal places, a miner’s remuneration should be made up to the 
district rate was given a different form a claim now being made tor an all round mini- 
mum The following resolution, propfosed bj the executive was unanimously passed — 

That the Federation take immediate steps to secure an individual minimum wage for 
all men and bo>s working in mines in the area of the Federation without any reference to 
the workine plates being abnormal In the event of the emplojers refusing to agree to this 
the 2 1st rule to be put into operation to demand assent 

The delegates were instructed to report the result of them negotiations with the em 
plojers at a second Conference on November 14th At this conference at which they 
reported their failure to obtain the minimum wage an adjournment was resolved on 
(by 336 000 votes to 238 000) for future negotiations, and on December 2 ist the situation 
remammg the same it was resolved that a ballot should be taken on January loth-i th 
IQ I on the qu^tion Are >ou m favour of giving notice to establish the principle of 
a mimmum wage for every man and bo> working m the mines of Great Britain? A 
resolution was also passed that each district send to Mr Ashton [General Secretary 
of the Miners Federation] a tabulated statement of what it desires to be its minimum 
wage and that the Executive Committee of the Federation meet to consider the state 
ments and report to a National Conference in Birmingham on January 18 1912 

The result of the ballot as declared at the Birmingham Conference showed 445 801 
votes for giving notice 115 721 against —majority 330080 South l^ales alone giving 
a majority of 83 107 for stopping work And on Februar> 2 1012 after considerable 
disci^on of the muuinum rates asked for the following schedule was approved — 
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6 
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The coal owners met on February 7th and the Welsh owners then refused to discuss 
the mimmum wage and retired from the conference This made a strike mevitable 
since the miners were not prepared to settle with any but the whole Federated area and 
notices were given accordin^v the pubhc being faced with a prospect of a complete 
cessation of coal supplies The Prime Munster on Februar> 20th invited both sides 
to meet him to discuss means of averting a national stoppage and their representatives 
met him on February 22nd but to no purpose and on February 26th the first miners 
went on strike at Alfreton the rest soon following m spite of the announcement that 
the principle of a mimmum wage was now adopted by the Government and that they 
would take steps to give it Parliamentary sanction unless an agreement were arrived 
at On this point a spbt oexurred between the coal owners those of Durham and the 
Federated districts being prepared to fall in with the proposal of the Government and 
the others refuang On March ist over a million coal miners were out (\orks and 
N Midland*, 235000, S Wales ^20000, Scotland 130000, Northumberland i 0000, 
Durham 110,000, Midlands and South, ios/doo N Wales 70000 N and E Lancs 
45 000) and during the whole month the country was convulsed by the calamity 
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\t last after the Government had made a further unsuccessful attempt, by a con 
ference, to bnn^ owners and miners to agreement on March zgth Mr Asquith intro- 
duced in the House of Commons a Minimum W age Bill as their last resort It provided 

that m the coal industry every contract for emplojment should involve the payment 
of a minimum rate to be settled for each district by a joint board set up under the 
auspices of the Board of Trade The Bill was read a second time on March 21st after 
a motion for its rejection by Mr Baltour, on behalf of the Oppt^ition, had been defeated 
by 348 votes to 2 ^ and it had passed both Houses on March 28th Having made their 
protest against a piece of revolutionary legislation which introduced so novel and far- 
reaching a principle mto mdustrial economics the Umonists left the responsibility to 
the Government and the only Parliamentary difiScuIt} was caused bv the Labour party, 
who fought for the inclusion of a precise definition of the minimum in the shape of ^s 
a day for adults and 2s for bojs, as the Government refused this and msisted on the 
rates being fi-?ed by the district boards the Labour party opposed the third reading 
which however was carried by 13 to 48 There was acute dissatisfaction among 
the miners at the failure of the Labour party to get their own raimmura schedule of rates 
adopted and for a time the result was doubtful but it was decided to take a ballot 
(April 1st) on the question of returning to work and though a majont> still voted for 
staying out ( 44 on to 201 013) it was not large enough (two thirds being reqmred by 
the rules) and the abstentions W'Cre significant 

The fact w as the funds were exhausted and the men had had enough of the struggle 
The conclusion of bir \ Markham the Liberal M P and coalow ner wnlmg m the 
Qwarferh Review for \pTil igi is probablv the verdict of historv he considered that 
the ground of attack w as ill chosen the men should hav e stood to their original demand 
the payment on account of abnormal places or losses due to bad management If m 
addition they had asked for an increase of wages equivalent to 10 o on the basis rates 
to meet the increased cost of living thev would have occupied strong ground The 
great mass of men came out to obtam higher wages and for no other reason and when 
the> voted for the formula ‘mimmum wage mne tenths did not know what thev were 
voting for The result as the year went on and the minimum rates were settled not 
without fnction was a profound disgust among the coal miners generall> with the 
operation of the new \ct which was found to do verv little to increase the amount paid 
in wages but it bad done its work for the moment the crisis being over In October 
moreover an agreement was arrived at between repre<5entatives of miners and coal owners 
of the English Federated area by which about 400000 workers would at once receive 
an advance of a shilling a week m wages This was the outcome ot discussions before 
a Concihation Board which had been in existence for some > ears and was now renewed 
for a further period and this addition of about £i 000 000 a year to the wage fund was 
worth more than aU the hagglmg about mmimum rates 

The Transport-workers Stnke of 1912 — ^In connection with the opening phases of 
the railway stnke of iqi i allusion has already been, made to the sporadic stnkes of other 
sections of transport workers ’ earlier m that year and the general dock stnke which 
began in London on May 20 191 was realiv the concludmg phase of the unrest which 
had only been partially quieted dunng the previous August First the lightermen came 
out and then a ‘ sympathetic strike m\ olved all the other unions of transport workers 
connected with the Port of London The nominal reason for the lightermen ceasing 
work was their objection to one man emplo>ed as a watchman having no * Federation 
ticket " he belonged to the Foremen s Societv a umon not afBhated to the Transport 
workers Federation but refused to join the Lightermen s Soaety which was so afiihated 
and when the lightermen demanded his dismissal on the ground that the> vwiuld work 
only with men who belonged to the Federation his employers naturally refused This 
was however in reality only the culmination of a number of gnevances put forward 
by the men who compdained of being victimised under the terms of the existmg agree 
ments Unsuccessful negotiations had for some time been going on between their 
secretary Mr Gosling (himself actuaUj a member of the Port of London ^uthonty) 
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and the Board of Trade, with a view to pressure being put on the employers and the 
declaration of a strike on May 20th for the reason given was prompted by the hope that 
the hands of the Government would be forced In taking this step the lightermen 
rehed on their privileged position m the Port of London Their Society held an old 
licence from the Watermen s Company whose functions viere transferred in 1908 to the 
new Port of London Authority, and the law was that unhcensed men should not be 
employed so long as hc«:^d men were available, so that apart from the difficulty of 
obtaining substitutes m an emergencj, the employers, as they knen would have to 
reinstate them when the strike was over (One result of the strike was that the Port of 
London Authority took steps to get this law altered ) 

The Federaaon of Transport Workers now took up the Lightermen s cause and m 
domg so put forward a further grievance on behalf of the Carters Umon. by whom an 
agreement had been made with the Master Carters Assoaation when the strike of the 
previous August was settled The complaint was that one firm which had jomed the 
Assoaation had dismissM their umon men contrary to the terms accepted and had 
resigned from the Association when it called them to account so that the agreement was 
useless The Union demanded accordingly that all employers m the Port should be 
obhged to belong to a Masters Federation which would have power to guarantee the 
carrying out of agreements As no concession on this point was forthcoming notice of 
a general strike of all members of the 1 ransport W orkers Federation was gi\ en 

The Government at once took action by appomting Sir Edward Clarke K C to hold 
an enquiry on Afa^ 4th in order that the issues, which at the moment were decidedly 
confused might be somewhat better deiined and m the ho]>e of checking the develop- 
ment of the conflict He sat to hear evidence from both sides at Fishmongers Hall and 
made his report on May 28th to the effect that while the hghtermen were wrong in sup- 
posing that the award of the previous \ugust meant that none but members of theix 
Federation should be employed and the)^ themse'ves had broken their agreement by 
stnkmg without recourse to arbitration stiU there were several points on which the 
Transport Workers had legitimate grievances, owing to the employers not having carried 
out certam terms of their agreements also The Government on May '»gth suggested a 
conference between the two sides which was however declined by the shipowners who 
insisted that the onlv point really at issue was the lightermen s breach of agreement in 
suspending work and thus dislocating the whole business of the Port Meanwhile a 
general strike of transport workers was m progress at the docks some So 000 men being 
affected and the whole food supply of London was threatened but the shipowners 
actnel> engaged free labourers in spite of trade umon picketing and mUmidation, 
and day by day managed more efficiently to get their ships unloaded Public dis 
cussion influenced by Sir Edward Clarke s report and its critiasm of both sides, centred 
round the apparent necessity of providing ahke for masters and men some guarantee 
against breaches of agreements and Mr Llov d George who in Mr Asquith s temporary 
absence in the Mediterranean dominated the Government policy made proposals which 
he explained m the House of Commons on June 5th for a Joint Conciliation Board, 
combined with pecuniary guarantees on both sides Mr Goshng on behalf of the 
Transport Workers gave a general assent to this suggestion but the employers and the 
Port of London Authority (with Lord Devonport — formerly Mr Hudson Learley, a 
well known Liberal M P — as chairman), after careful consideration rejected it on 
Jime loth It was pointed out by them that there was no projier basis under the con 
ditjons prevafling at the docks for such a Board the trades concerned being very 
different and the employers (soim of whom were foreign firms) themselves being com- 
petitors, the Port of London ^utbonty moreover was a statutory body with distmct 
obhgattdm and responsibilities and could not well enter into such an arrangement any 
more than a Government Department could — the Post Office, for instance — with the 
men m its emploj^nent This was not a case of a stake against some individual firm 
which had given legitimate cause of offence but a general ^rike against the whole Port, 
on the part of a heterogeneous body of workmen, most of whom had no actual quarrel 
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with their employers and who had stopped work in defiance of existing agreements 
Negotiations now b’-oke down altogether and the leaders of the Transport 'Workers 
Federation declared a national strike and tried to call out all its aiUed members at 
other ports as well as London But though some 30 000 men responded altogether at 
Manchester Southampton Bristol Plymouth and Swansea this appeal for a “ nation^ 
stnke was a thorough failure the railway unions had had enough fightmg the year before 
and the seamen and firemen as a body were not prepared to come out Scenes of 
violence were ot daily occurrence betw een umonists and free labourers at the London 
docks and in the East End, where the cessation of employment was causmg great dis- 
tress It became necessary to cancel the king s intended visit to open the Royal Albert 
dock on June 17th, but by June i8th it was clear that the Port of London Authontj and 
the employers aided b> police protection (which Mr McKenna the Home Secretar> 
provided however somewhat grudgingly) had the strikers well beaten having obtained 
a suffiaent supply of labour for the handling of cargo From this point the strike de 
generated into sheer anarchism under the leadership of Mr Ben Tillett the Secretary 
of the Dockers Umon whose rev olutionary and inflammatory speeches — and especially 
a passionate prater uttered b> him for I^rd Devonports death — disgusted not onl> 
the pubhc but also the Labour party m Parliament and embarrassed their attempts to 
get the Government to intervene Serious conflicts occurred m which revolvers were 
used m sell defence by the free labourers, notably on July 24th and on July 3iist but 
by degrees the Stnke Committee realised that their efforts were in vam They recom 
mended a return to work on July 27th, but a mass meeting in H> de Part next dav refused 
to compl> with this advice and it was not for a week later that all pretence at continuing 
the strike was abandoned On Jul> ^rst the lightermen decided to giv e in and the not 
among the dockers that day was mamly due to their finding that their old places had 
been filled up and that it no longer rested with them to say whether they were wanted 
an\ more or not On behalf of the emplo> ers howev er and of Lord Devonport a general 
assurance had been given that it the strike were abandoned unconditionally any out 
standing grievances under the old agreements would be inquired into and reinstatement 
effected as soon as possible for men who had formerl> been m regular emplo>ment 
and as the Strike Committee and the leaders of the Transport "W orkers Federation could 
hold out no longer further r^istance came to an end 

The real object of the stnke m so tar as it aimed at being a national ” one was to 
compel Parhament to legislate as it had done for the coal miners In this case however 
the Labour politicians and their 'sympathisers were impotent The discussions in the 
House of Commons turned mainly on Unionist cntiusm of < be Home Secretaiy for the 
apparent disinclination he showed for using force to preserve order and protect the free 
labourers On June 12th ifr Austen Chamberlain moved a vote of censure on Mr 
McKenna which was rejected however by j3; to 60 Onjulv rst Mr O Gradv (Labour 
M P for East Leeds) mov ed a resolution that it w as expedient that the representatives 
of the Employers and Working Men s organisations inv oh ed in the dispute hould meet 
with a view of arriving at a settlement ” and Mr \squith (who had now returned to 
England) left the matter to the House saying that he himself would not vote on it as 
he did not think Gov ernment mterv ention would be justifiable or expedient Mr Bonar 

Law for the Unionists, having exorcased his surprise that in those circumstances Mr 
Asquith did not oppose the resolution moved as an amendment ‘ that this House re 
grets the continuance of the strike and the consequent suffering, and approves of the 
declaration of the Prime Minister that the constitutional and normal attitude o! the 
Government should be one of complete detachment and neutrahty, and is of opinion 
that the intervention of this House in this instance can serve no useful purpose 
The amendment was rejected by 60 to 15 and the resolution was earned by 2^4 fo 
r88 This was the end however of any Parliamentary action The stnke was already 
collapsing, and its only political result was to focus public opinion on the desirability 
of compulsory arbitration or at any rate some improved machinery of making 
agreements once entered mto, binding on both sides (Hugh Chisholm ) 
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V Vniied Kingdom Finance igos-igi^ ^ 

The history of English pubhc finance for the period from 1905 to 191a 13 offers 
many aspects of interest and importance The SaJisbur> Balfour administrations of 
1895-100^ hd\t been followed by those of Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman (1905-8), 
and of Mr Asquith (1908- ), and the transfer of pohtical power is reflected in prom 

ment features of the pubhc finance of these periods 

W hen Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman became Prime Minister on December 9 
1905 the financial position was still affected senously by the events and work of the 
Ptriod just closed Pubhc expenditure had been growmg rapidly, and 

1895 190 S, reached a total •which was substantially higher than the level of 1895 

nor did there seem a prospect of any serious reduction In 1895-6 the total 
expenditure was £977 millions with grants to local taxation of 4 milhons— a total of 

£105 I millions m 1905-6 the expenditure was £140 5 plus £9 88 millions to local taxa 
tion, or a total of £i 50 4 imlhons The figures just given do not mclude sums spent on 
account of capital expenditure though annuities to meet that expenditure were mcluded 
in the vanous estimates In 1895 there were onl> three items in this account, viz those 
for the Imperial Defence and the Barracks Acts of 1888 and 1890 respectively, and for 
the Tele^aph Acts The total was only £810000 of -which £670000 was under the 
Barracks Act In 1905-6 the sum thus spent was £6 i miUions, but it had been higher 
for some years, and on these accounts there were pmding among the liabilities of the 
State about £45 milhons (In March 1912 the sum owing under this head had reached 
£50 milhons but the only item added to those of 1905 was £3 mxlhons, m part payment 
for the purchase of the National Telephone Compan> ) 

The growth of expenditure from £105 to £150 millions (wnth extras) m the decade 
had however been more serious than these figures themselves suggest The South 
African W ar broke out m October 1899, and has left its mark on the finances permanent 
ly besides keeping exp«iditure at a lugher lev el Large sums were paid toward the 
war frcnn current revenue the rest being borrowed m various ways The borrow mgs 
to the end of 1902-3 (March) amounted to about £160 millions but the direct cost of 
that W ar must have exceeded £230 000 000 Intemationall> moreoves, relations were 
strained m Europe leaving a legacy m higher expenditure on the services m time of 
peace and Bntish trade was checked in a career which had promised very favourablv 
The surpluses of 1895 to 1899 gave place to the detiats of the war time for five years 
(but reappeared before Mr Balfour kft office), and meantime new taxation had been 
imposed up to 1902-3 to about £75! milhons which included additions to the tea 
tobacco beer, and spirit duti^ the imposition of taxes on sugar coal (export) com and 
flour and the raismg of the poundage of the Income Tax first bv 4d then by 2d , and then 
b) a penny more (7d m the £ altogether) to is 3d The South African ’ft ar, in short 
disorganised finances and necessanly ca-used difficulties at home and abroad nor can 
Its effects cease for some jears On the other hand it is a surprise to many how re 
markabU strong the recovery has been smce peace was signed at Vereeniging m 1902 
To this period also 1901 and 1902, belongs the Boxer outbreak m China, which involved 
an expense to the United Kingdom of over £6 millions 

But the South iMncan ’W'ar does not accoimt for the whole of the growth m expendi 
ture up to 1903-6 The debt service at £28 milhons was £3 millions higher and was a 
war charge The cost of the Arm> m 1895^ was £184 and in 1905-6 
9 milhons, that of the Navy £iq 7 and £33 3 milhons All the civil 
services exhibited a growing cost and especially the revenue departments 
which had heavier work m collection, but special mention of the education services is 
Tcquired which went up from £11 to £16 millions and of a sum of £6 5 millions in igox-2 
with another of £8 milhons m 1902-3 <or £14 5 milhons in all), granted to the Trans- 
vaal and Orange River Colony to aid reorganisation This last was virtually a part of 
the war’s expense It may be added that the revenue dunng this period was strong, 
* See E. B IX 45S ct seq 
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though overwhelmed by "viar from 1899 to 1902-3 and moved from £109 4 nuUions in 
1893-6 to £153 8 millKHis m 1905-6 The Corn Duty had been withdraiMi and the 
Income Tax at is 3d m war time reduced to iid but raised again to is Only the re 
sources of a wealthy country could have borne the stiam implied in these facts, and it 
seems as though the rapidly expanding expenditure which marks the period had been 
sealed and made permanent by the establishments set up during the War It was ac 
knowledged at the same time that the \rm> was in pressing need of reorganisation 

Mr Asquith succeeded Mr \ Chamberlain m December 1005 as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and held the office until he became Prime Minister on the resignation of Sir 
Omwtb of Henr> Campbell Bannerman m April 1908 being succeeded in turn bj Mr 
ExpendiUtn Lloyd George The leading feature of the period from 1905-6 to 1912-13 
i90S 1913 jg tj,a.t for the latter >ear the total expenditure for revenue was placed at 
£186 0 millions to which ^ooo cx5o more had to be added tor Naval purposes To this 
should also be added £'> 985 000 on account of capital expenditure but it is only fair to 
add that during the whole period such extra expenditure was discouraged and m the 
case of militar> and naval outlay the year’s expenditure was placed wholly on the esti 
mates For such a purpose as the undertaking of the National Telephone Company, 
which was taken over b> the Post Office m January 1912 resort was had to borrowed 
capital £3 millions being taken in 1911-12 £17 millions more m IQ12-13 while a much 
larger sum was due for the undertaking the total amount being stiU in dispute at the 
end of 1912 and subject to decision by an arbitration court 

It will be convenient to deal separately with Mr Asqmth s and Mr Lloyd George s 
management of the national hnances though they seem to embody a continuous policy 
It will be necessarv to draw attention to the way in which £38 millions more were added 
to the annual expenditure of the Umted Kingdom between 1905 and 1913 and to empha 
size the fact that new state services have been undertaken 


Mr \squith was responsible for three budgets 1906-7 1907-8 and 1908-9 represent* 
mg a period of consolidation Retrenchment had been adv ocated bv him in opposition 
Mr AsquHh s the expenditure was watched and checked carefully as was essential 
three budgets after the costly war The measures taken to this end may be judged by 
1906 7 8 following facts From £150 4 m 1905-6 the budget expenditure rose to 

£132 3 millions in 190S-9 though it had been below the 1905-6 level meantime In the 
intennl the Post Office charges rose from £15 9 to £i8 i millions but were more than 
covered throughout by revenue The Army estimates were reduced though Mr 
Haldane was reorganising the whole service and the cost fell from £28 8 to £26 8 mil 
lions The cost of the Navy too was reduced — declimng from £33 3 to £3 2 millions 
in this period and extras on capital expenditure were discouraged nothing being added 
to former commitments There was a grow th indeed in the cost of the Civil Services 
from £28 4 to £32 3 millions The principal causes of this apart from a normal tendency 
upward in the expense of administration were the Education estimates which showed 
a growth of about £r milhon and the initiation of the Old Age Pension system at the 
opening of 1909, toward which £2 i millions were found necessary ultimately to meet 
the expense of the quarter from January to March By this time the expenditure under 
capital during the year had fallen to £2 6 millions but the outstanding total under this 
head was still £31 4 millions 

The revenue fell from £153 8 in 1903-6 to £151 3 milhons in 1908-9 but had been as 


high as £156 5 millions the year before and when the arcumstances* are considered it 
was surprising to find that surpluses aggregating £15 millions had been 
realised from 1904-5 1907-8 The result of 1908-9 proved eveiltuallv 

to have been a dehcit of £/ 14 000 as receipts were much lower than the 


estimate This deficit may be accounted tor m part by the changes made during this 
period in taxation and on the other hand by the foundation of Old Age Pensions for 
which only temporary provision had been made Mr \squith s operations in taxation 
were important In 19O3-6 Mr A Chamberlain had reduced the Tea Duty from Sd to 
6d per lb , and also some warehousing charges, at a total cost of nearly £2 millions la 
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1906-7 Mf Asquith fixe<l the Tea Dut> at 5<J readjusted the rebate on stnpped tobacco 
and repealed the export dutv tin coal at a cost of about £3 8 mUUons This was followed 
m 1907-8 by changes of much interest InoMne Tax was ai a shilling m the £ at which 
it had been left by Mr Chamberlain m 1904-5 Mr Asquith now fixed the duty on 
earned incomes which do not exceed £2 000 at^d ^ provided the taxpayer claims the re 
duction b-v September 30th a concession which was computed to cost millions 
That was balanced however by reframmg the scale of ascending charges for Estate 
Dutv more severely {£i per cent up to £$00 /loup to £i million and £10 for £i rafiHion 
and 1 5 per cent on sums above that when the total exceeds £3 millions) to bring in £i 2 
millions to revenue Severad minor concessions were also made on income tax The 
most important budget reform however was the power taken to pay the suras hitherto 
transferred directly to the Local Taxation \c count into the Treasury whence m future 
there should be paid to local authorities a fixed sum equal to their share in this year 
(1907-8), by this method an automatic growth of these grants was checked and the 
taxation by which the money had been raised accounted for without any interception 
m the Consohdated Fund In 1908-9 again reductions of taxation were made The 
Sugar Dutv of 1901 was reduced to is lod a cwt from 4s 2d at a cost of £3 6 milhons 
the Establishment Licences transferred for collection to County and Borough Councils 
(which had recei\ ed them betore by transfer from the Treasury) and marine insurance 
stamps reduced from 3d to id per cent The Licences represented a loss of £i 650 000, 
and when the duty on glucose and on saccharme had been adjusted to the reduced sugar 
duty the total concession for the year was computed at £5 450 000 During the three 
years therefore remissions of taxation (mcluding the licences transferred) amounted to 
£10 500 000 the additions -fi 2 millions or a total reduction of £93 millions but it 
should be observed that this involved a shifting of a weightier portion to death duties 
while duties on tea coal and sugar were either reduced or repealed It may be added 
that provision was made for an excise duty on tobacco grown in Ireland and for the 
transfer of the care of excise duties from the Inland Revenue to the Commissionerb of 
* Customs and Excise ” 


Mr Asquith s tenure of the Exchequer was distinguished also for his operations on 
the National Debt During the South African War the Sinking Fund had been sus- 
ftedactioaof Ponded for two years but mterest on War Loans had been paid for two 
SMOonai other vears the sum devoted to the serv ice of the debt had been reduced from 

millions From IQ03-4 interest on the ar Loans had been 
included among the permanent burdens on this charge which was raised first to £27 
millions m that year and to -£2^ miihons m 1905-6 Mr Asquith pursuing the rein 
statement of credit for the period 1906-0 kept this charge at £ 8 5 £ q and £2?) millions 
respectively thus devoting the largest amount recorded to swell the ‘ New ’ Sinking 
Fund The result of this pohey may be gathered by the figures of the tnenmal period 
1005-6 to 1007*8 (mchisive) These were years of large surpluses, allocated to the 
Old Sinking Fund and amounting to nearly £14 millions for the period and these 
payments together with large sums applied from the charge for the debt coupled with 
the purely finanaal operations of the Debt C ommi^ioners reduced the dead weight ’ 
debt from £7^5 millions at which it had been left m 1905 to £711 4 in 1908 (Marv,h) 
or a reduction of £43^ millions On the other band the liabilkies on capital expendi 
tuie had matured and grown from £41 6 to £50 8 millions, but as the pohev by which 
they were incurred had been reversed by tbis time, the reductum on the ‘ dead weight 
debt was so much gamed 

When Mr Asquith handed over the work of the Exchequer to his successor in April 


1908, the financial position had undoubtedly improved very considerably since 1905 
At the outset afiairs were still m the shadow of the war and though trade 
was growing and even buoyant amid the shocks which it had to endure, 
pubhc credit was low and public expenditure at a high figure Consids, 


which had been at tisi m May 1897 were 89! m December 1905 (but m 1903 had been 


fedimed frewEn asf % to a secunty) In, that situation a pohev of caution and re 
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trenchment Tias justified As the revenue was elastic and the wastage of the war had 
been great it was wise to fortify the position b> reducing debt and thus to aid if only to 
aid recovery It is probable that the stiU expanding imports and exports owed some 
thing to this though they dropped agam iii 1908 as compared with the bounteous year, 
1907 Still amid undoubtedly great commercial prospentv Consoh were only at 83!^ 
m December 1008 and they had been as low as 82^ in prosperous 1907 During the 
war years however the progress of social reform was checked and wh de Mr \ssquith 
was strengthemng the finances the demand for amelioration m the condition of the work 
mg classes became insistent Hence the institution of the Old Age Pension system by 
Mr \squith m 1908 followed b> the provision of Labour Exchanges in 1909 and later 
measures Mr Asquith had left £1 200 000 to meet the cost of the Old Age Pensions 
during the first quarter of 1909 but it was found that £2 i millions were required 
The Old Age Pensions scheme was designed to supplement the Poor Law b> ^viijg 
pensions to quahfied persons of 70 years of age and upwards ^s origmaIl> passed it 
did not extend to persons who had been m receipt of poor relief but after 
pearls amending Act they were included The chief qualification is 

that a pensioner shall not possess means above £31 los a >ear (or 12s id 
per week) when a shilhng a week will be payable and a further shilling for every shilling 
per w eek b> which the means are shown to be less up to 5s each person when the means 
do not exceed £ i a >ear (or 8s id per week) A weekly ss is the highest pension per 
person Up to March 191 ’ there were about 942 i6o who had been awarded a pension, 
but from the first the number awarded m Ireland was relatii el\ much higher than in 
other parts of the Kingdom The total cost has been much higher than the original 
estimates and apart altogether from the extension of the Act The first quarter cost 
about £2 000 000 the \ear iqoo-io /8 7 milhons 1910-11 £g 8 millions 1911-12 /ii 7 
millions and 1912-1^ about 2 millions It is reckoned that the services rendered 
by other State departments to the Pension service cost 3f450 000 in addition On the 
other hand the reduction in the number of paupers recei\nng poor relief should be set 
off against this total —say 200 000 at £17 —£3 400 000 This scheme of Old Age Pen 
sions was the first of the Liberal attempts to reahse a constructive social reform pro 
gramme the effect of which upon the finances watL be noticed later 

In April 1908 Mr Lloy d George went to the Exchequer (though the budget that 
year was Mr Asquith s) and the SocialReform programme was further developed 
Mr Lloyd tinder him The season of careful retrenchment was over and the Pensions 

Oeorgeat Act was the harbinger of a still more important reform involving increased 

the Ex expenditure Under the Unemployed Workmen's Act 1905 the Local 

f eqtier Government Board had been entrusted with a sum of money annuallv to 

be used in relieving distress by assisting to open relief works For some years that sum 
was £200 000 but for 1912 it was only £100000 as unemplovmcnt had decreased sub 
stantialH This was partly due to the Labour Exchanges Act 1909 But apart from 
the great reform Mr Lloyd George had m contemplation which took shape m the 
National Insurance Act 1911 it was his task from the first to finance a Liberal social 
programme and this policy left its mark deeply on the revenue and expenditure from 
1908-q to 1912-13 Mr Asquith had provided only for the first quarter of igog tor the 
cost of the Old Age Pensions and the new Chancellor of the Exchequer had at the out 
set to find means to defray an expenditure which was a novelty upon the estimates 
The total gross expenditure for 1908-9 was ^152 3 millions that for 101I-12 was 
£1785 and the estimates for igi-’-ij £1869 milhons which with a further £900000 
foi the Navy and other supplementary demands brought the total to £188 
ex*”^fiare Nearly £36 milhons of the £38 milhons of increase since December 

IS **** 1905 fall therefore to be accounted for under the second Chancellorship of 

the Liberal Administration Jnst as £2 milhons were for postal purposes m 
Mr Asquith s period so may £58 millions be accounted for as the Post Office required 
£238 millions in 1912-13 a sum including the administration of the newly acquired 
teiephoncb This comparison requires correcticm on the other hand for though Mr 
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Asquith left the Debt service at £28 millions in 1912^13 only £24 5 milhons were 
applied to that object There is also the necessity to replace the £1 6:^0 000 which the 
tranter of the Establishment Licences involved which sum mks now omitted from the 
gross expenditure This would leave about £35! millions of increased, expenditure to be 
provided for m 1912-13 as compared with 1908-9 For the reduction of the Sinking 
Fund it was pleaded that Mr Asquith bad provided so largely durmg the previous three 
years but obviously the new expenditure which was decided upon called for a larger free 
income As usual such a transfer as that of the Licences and the su^nsion of the 
Sinking Fund disguised and understated the increase of expenditure 

\s the Debt, the Consolidated Fund services grants to local taxation, and such 
fixed services show a decreased total, the mcreased total expenditure must be sought 
in the supply services for each year Expenditure under Capital does 
otE^adi- further notice for with the exception of operations for telegraphs 

tan and telephones, that expenditure had not been allowed to contmue Turn 

mg to the supply services the Array took £28 8 m 1905-6 £'’6 8 m iqo8-o 
and £27 8 millions m igi'>-i3 We may look back usefull> to 1895 and find that the 
Army then cost £178 milhons The Navy too which took £17 5 in 1895 required 
£33 3 111 I go 5-6, £32 2 m 1908-0, and £45 millions in 1912- 13 The Revenue depart 
ments which cost £3 1 m 1905-6 took £3 3 m 1908-9, and £4 2 millions in 1912-13 
The general Civil Services which took £28 4 in 1905-6 needed £3'’ 3 m 1908-0 and 
nearly £50 millions in I9i»-r3 These facts enable us to trace the increased expendi 
ture, and the swift channels m which it ran Army expenditure is still below that of 
1905-6, though £i million above 1008-0 but since 1895 the cost had increased bv o\er 
56^0 Naval expenditure is now nearly £12 millions more than 190^-6 and £13 mil 
lions higher than in 1908-9 comparing with 1895, it has mcreased b> £2,5 millions or 
la* in a httie over 17 years As for the Civil Services and the Revenue departments 
together which cost £31^ millions m 1005-6 and m 1912-13 about £54 milhons we find 
that as the cost was only £35 6 m 1 908-0 some £18^ millions of the increase had been 
registered since then and £ 3 milhons or so (about 71 per cent) since 1905-6 If to the 
£35 miUions taJken from the Smkmg Fund and £i 6 millions le^^s for hcences placed m the 
total we add the mcreases on Army Navy and Civil Services the additions made from 
1908-9 to 1912-ij amount to about £3,1 millions 

A further analysis of the £x8^ milhons added to the cost of the Civil Services as 
shown m 1912-13 is required \bout £i million was on account of the Revenue de 
partraents a large portion of which £530 000 means the \ aluation department of the 
Inland Revenue Old Age Pensions £12^ millions is however the largest item Na 
tional Insurance and Labour Exchanges appear for £2 8 millions (and the cost of medical 
benefits seemed likely at the end of igi^ to be £if millions more) while Education takes 
£15 millions The rest of the £i8| millions of mcreased expenditure about £i 3 mil 
hons may be traced to the vanous official bureaus 

This analysis of the trend of expenditure durmg 1908-9 to 1912-13 will serve to 
exhibit the position as conceived at the openmg of this period The House of Commons 
had been committed to a large and somewhat indefinite expenditure on Old Age Pensions 
for which no permanent provision had been made a further extension of the social 
programme was m contemplation there was uneasiness m the international situation, 
and a prospect of the growth of armaments administration was becoming more expen 
sive What steps were taken to adjust the national finance to the national needs? 

Expenditure depends largely on policy and the taxation to meet it is intimately 
related to that policy The measures taken to raise revenue in the budget of 1909 
afterwards found m the Finance Act of 1910 together with the Constitu 
tional crisis which resulted wiU always be famous in English history 
Before giving a summary of the changes made m the revenue laws it may 
be well, however to give a brief account of the revenue to the end of this period 
The revenue m 1908-9 was left at £151 s it was £131 6 m 1909-10 and £203 8 m 
19JO-1J (both abnormal figures as explained below), and m 1911-12 £183 millions 
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The estimate for 191^-13 amounted to £187 i miilions the borrowing for capital ex 
penditure being about £2 9 milhooi. principalis/ for telegraphs and telephones On 
1908-g there was a budget deficit of ^£714 oOo but on the combined years 190^-10-11 
there was a surplus of £5 6 millions, and on iqii-12 a surplus of £6 3 millions The 
figures already gi\en show that the relation between revenue and expenditure in tgi 2-13 
was tighter, but trade was favourable the revenue returns showed much elasticity in 
certain directions and yet expenditure as has been shown, had not ceased to grow 
These figures show plainly that this was a critical time when the due working of the 
Treasurv was much disturbed An account of Mr Llo>d George’s budget of iqog^io 
and its changes in taxation will go far to account for that di'>turbance, espeaally as the 
Budgets of succeeding years made no changes of importance m the revenue laws 

The Finance Bill of 1909 was introduced on May 26th (after the discussions on the 
Budget statement of April 30th), and was read a third time on November 4th only 
to be rejected on the 30th by the Lords, who wished to hav e it submitted 
rbc Finance to the country The budget statement anticipated a total revenue of 
BUI 1909 10 £162 K millions as against ;fi5i 5 realised for 1908-0 The actual revenue 
proved to be £13 1 6 in 1909 consequent upon the rejection of the Bill by 
the Lords for the custom of collecting the Income Tax and tea duty which are annual 
taxes on the authority of a resolution of the House only had to be suspended — a 
custom judicially declared since (Nov 1912) not to have an> legal warrant Some ^30 
millions of the huge revenue ot iqio-ii was therefore arrears of the revenue of loog-io 
\fter the general election of January 1910 wh ch maintained the government in office 
the Finance Bill (igoq-io) was reintroduced on April 20th and the Lords agreed £0 it 
without amendment on A.pril 29th There was a second Finance Act of 1910, the 
ordinary one for the >ear but it made no change in revenue laws 

According to Mr Asquith (Ma> sth) the budget of 1009 contained proposals ade 
quate for the year and for the prospective necessities of > ears to follow without deviat 
ing from the principles and practices of free trade and without imposing 
Swninw additional burdens upon the necessaries of the people The Chancellor of 
BW 1909 JO the Exchequer too on the third reading (Nov 4th) said that the taxes had 
been arranged to meet the requirements not only of the year but also of 
the future A summar> of the provisions for new taxation may now be given by which 
It was proposed to increase the revenue while at the same time £3^ millions were saved 
bj reducing the Sinkmg Fund by that amount 

Beer duty was increased from 8s to 8s 3d per barrel Spirits home from ns to 14s 
gd per proof gallon and imported from ns 4d to I3S id Tobacco 8d perib added to 
3s with adjustments m Ireland and Scotland and on cigar-? &c Motor Spirit 3d per 
gallon with certain rebates Liquor Licences were increased and the whole code reframed 
Motor Car Licences were also increased and graduated according to horsepower 
Estate and other inheritance duties were revi'ied again more severel> especiall> the scale 
on Estates exceeding £5 000 m value Settlement Estate Duty was increased trom i to 
2 per cent and powers of disposition were amended the rates of Legacy and Succession 
duties were made higher In Stamps the duties were doubled on Conveyances and 
Leases and on Bearer secunties wlule those on Contract notes were increased and 
graduated from 6d to £i according to the amount in question The Income Tax wa-- 
raised from is to is 2d in the £ and abatements on the income of those resident out of 
the Umted Kingdom abohshed A Super Tax of 6d was imposed on incomes over 
£S ocx> assessable on so much as exceeds £3 000 On the other hand the concession of a 
rate of is m the £ on earned incomes which exceed £2 000 but not £3 000 extended this 
innovation regarding earned incomes (this in iqio-ii was a concession which involved 
£87 5oo> there was an allowance of £10 on the assessment for every child under id on 
incomes between £i6c and £500 and additional relief was granted under Schedule A 
on account of the cost of mamtenance repairs insurance &c The chief novelty of the 
Budget was the Land Value Duties the provisions respecting which are somewhat com 
plicated wath regard to assessment which also involved a scheme for securmg a vafua 
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Uon of ail land m the United Kingdom The principle to be applied was easily stated* 
but m appbcation is found ver> complex, while the terms of the Act in these sections are 
confessedly difficult not to say obscure The duties imposed were four, via the Incre 
mmt Duty of 20° o on the increase in value of the land site, the Undevdoped Land Duty 
of H tti the £ on capital value the Rmrsion Duty of 10 per cent on benefits accruing 
at the termination of a Lease and Mineral Rights Duly of is in the £ on mineral rents, 
wav leaves &.c These land value duties are not payable on agncultural land 

There were some general provisions touching this revenue which deserve notice, 
buch as the instruction that premiums on the grant of new on hquor licences shall be 
paid into the Exchequer that 5% shall be paid to county councils m Ireland on the 
amount of the duty levied on motor cars and that the proceeds of the duties on motor 
spints and on motor car hcences shall be paid to a fund as a grant (under the Dev elop 
ment and Road Improvement Funds Act ipog) for road improvement It may be 
added that when the House of Commons passed the BiU a second time provisions were 
added to confirm the collection of taxes while the Bill was passing the legislature 

Whatever might be the political objections to the Budget of iqoq it has already 
been shown that its operation resulted in raising the gross revenue from £1^1 5 in jqoS-g 
How the ^ milhons estimated in 191,-13 thus showing a growth of £356 

soamsvt millions in the interval A certain amount of the increase arose however 

reveaae from non tax revenue £7 milhons from Postal Services alone The tax 

revenue in 1908-9 was £125 5 in iQii-12 (a normal vear) it was £155 mil 
lions m 1912-13 about £133 8 millions The only change of substance in 
1911-12 was the withdrawal of the 2d per lb customs duty on ground cocoa 
which involved about £60000 only but the tax revenue for 1912-13 showed 
an expectation of £28 3 millions above 1908-9 A revised estimate in 1909-10 
of the antiapated effect of the new taxes gave a total of £1 j millions for that 
year and £177 millions ultimately but this last was exclusive of spirits, liquor 
licences and the land value duties A companson of the differences between the 
revenue derived from various chief heads m 1908-9 and in iqi2-Ij will be instructive 
Customs yielded mewre by £4 7 Exase bv £4 i Estate Duties bv £/ i Stamps by 
£i 7 and Income Tax (including Super Tax which yielded £3 millions m 1911-1 ) by 
£lo 2 millions The House Duty also continues to show a growing >ield These are 
remarkable figures no doubt and speak much of the resources of the country Each 
of these items too when compared with the expectation of 1909 shows a fulfilment of 
hopes with the doubtful exception of the Excise while the changes m Income Tax 
estimated to produce an extra £6^ milhons actually produced £ioi millions The Land 
Value Duties on the other hand which were originall> estimated to produce £600000 
in the first year (and much more ultimately) proved disappointing the results being 
(1910-11) £3,0 000 (1911-12) £481 000 (1912-13 estimated) £545 000 Much revenue 
from this source could not be expected indeed until the land valuation of the whole 
kingdom affording a datum for the dubes had been completed which could not be 
earber than 19x5 Meanwhile the larger part of the rev enue from those land value du 
ties is denved from the Mineral Rights Duty the yield of tlie others being small 

Both direct and indirect sources were appealed to for the addibons to revenue The 
new indirect taxes (tobacco alcoholic drinks and liquor lKence«) contributed £b 8 out 
ol the £28 3 millions by which the revenue ot 191 -13 exceeded that ot 1908-9 On the 
direct side tliere are additions to taxes on property hke the Estate duties and largely 
the Stamps and the half imllion from Land \ alue duties and finally the high rate of is 
2 d. in the £ on mcome tax (coupled with a super tax) which m 1912-13 yielded over 
£44 milhons. The concrete results of the Budget of 1909-10 which for 1912-13 drew 
additicmal revenue of £8 8 imlhons from indirect and £19 5 millions from direct taxation, 
were naturally pomted to in 1912 by Mr Lloyd George as justifying his policy 

Not unconnected with the inadence of the new taxation were some applicabons of 
the revenue to be raised such as the provision of a Development Fund and of a Rmd 
Improvement Fund In 1909 an Act to form Boards, &c- to manage these Funds was 
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passed th hich directed that a sum of £500,000 should be placed to the credit of the 
Development Fund annually for four y..an, beginning with X910-11 and the Finance 
\ct of igog-'io transferred a sum equal to the “ net proceeds of the duties 
Ipm^tana oti motor sprit and n licences for motor cars to the Road Improvement 
Roadim Fund According to *he ^ct of 1909 £400 000, m addition to the £500 000 

pnvemant granted by that Act was voted to the Development Fund and 

* the Board m 1910 was made to consist of 8 members instead of five The 

half milhon was paid into that fund again in 1911-12, but by the Finance 4 .ct of 1911, 

£14 millions were set aside from surplus re\enue to be paid to this fund during the years 
ending m March 1911 1914 and 191^ To the Road Improvement Fund was paid m 
loio-ii over £860 000 and m 1911-12 £i 209 800 In 1912-13 this fund was estimated 
to reach £i 225 000 The function's and duties of the Road Board are indicated b> its 
title As for the Development Fund that is used for the promotion, by government de 
partments coFeges institutions or persons not trading for profit by means of a grant 
or a loan of agriculture forestry, drainage harbours, i&shenes transport stock, and 
forth in manv cases bv wav of experiment Bj means of these two Funds about 
£ii millions a >ear are now used so as to benefit propert> and that aspect may have 
to be reconsidered in any reform of local taxation 

The National Insurance Act of igii though a measure of great social and tinancial 
interest does not enter into the finances of this period be>ond the appropriation of 
£ 8 millions in 191 -13 

The National Debt which was left at £711 4 in 1908-9 had been further reduced to 
£0/4 / millions m March 1912 the total dead weight Debt being lower b> £36 7 
millions Together with the £435 millions paid off under Mr Asquith fin 
eluding £ii 8 millions for 1903-6 as provided m Mr A Chamberlains 
Debt 1908 13 Budget) this makes a reduction of over £80 milhons during seven years 
The disposal of the surpluses of the second period is worth notice The 
small deficit kft by Mr Asquith m 1908-9 was followed by the confusion of the finances 
in I goo- 10 at the rejection of the Finance Bill bv the Lords but the conjoint years 1909- 
lo-ii vieldtd a surplus of £5 6 and 1911-12 yielded £6 5 mi lhons which strictly should 
have gone to the Old Sinking Fund From the first of these two as already stated 
millions were placed to the credit of the Development Fund Another £13 millions 
V ere used to provide Sanatoria for the treatment of tuberculosis and £ 50 000 as a loan 
to the East African Protectorate In June 191 the Chancellor of the Exchequer an 
rounced that from the 1911-12 surplus of £6 3 milhons nearly £i milhon would be re 
quired for Naval purposes and £500 000 would be adv anced to Uganda and East Africa 
iv a loan In this connection also it should be recollected that not only was the action of 
(he New ' Sinking Fund suspended m part in 1909-ro owing to the confusion of that 
vear but that the Debt Service Charge was reduced from £28 to £24 5 millions 
The political controversies which have centred round Lloyd George finance ’ are 
still too acute for final criticism To it are attributed by its opponents the largely in 
creased export of British capital and the fall in the value of Consols and other ‘ gilt 
edged securities Whether the incontestable growth of British investments abroad is 
a good thing or a bad thing for the nation is however itself a matter of controversy 
The pnee of Consols, whatever mav have been the influence of politics has undoubtedly 
been affected by a number ot other causes such as the extension of trustee stocks and 
particularly the opportunities offered bv a bounding commerce for more remunerative 
investments The drop from 1135 m 1897 when the interest was 2| or even from 89I 
m December 1905 when the interest was 7 per cent, to 72^ m October 1912 is in itself 
a serious one But it points rather to the importance of mamtainuig the Sinking Fund 
than to any actual decline m British credit In so far as the price of Consols is a test of 
British credit they compare favourably with any national secunties elsewhere On 
November 15, iqi2 Consols at 1 % were 73I (equivalent to over 90 at 3“^) and Ger 
man 3°© were /6-78 


(W M J Williams) 
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British Obituary 191&-12 
1910 

A few additions may be made here to the record of Bntish obituary already contained 
in the E B m respect of the period (1909-10) when the nth edition was passing 
through the press 

The deaths of Bishop Alfred Barry, formerly pnmate of Australia (b 1826 d at Windsor 
\pnl I 1910 see E B in 444) General Sir William Butler the Irish soldier and writer 
(b 1839 d in Tipperarv June 7 1910 see £ B n 888) Prof J E B Mayor, the classical 
scholar (b 1825 d at Cambridge December i 1910 see £ B xvii 937) and Sir Walter 
Palmer ist Bart of Huntley & Palmer s (b 1858 d in Berkshire April 16 1910 see 
E B XK 645) may be noted m connection with the biographical artides referring to them 

In the case of other people referred to in the £ B as then living the deaths occurred m 
1910 of Lieut Boyd Alexander, the African explorer (b 1873 killed by natives at Nyen m 
Wadai April 2 see £ B 1 353) Co! Claude Regmer Conder, RE LL D the Palestinian 
gec^^pher and archaeologist (b 1848 d Pebruarv 16 see £ B xi p vi) Regmald Frank 
Doherty, the lawn tennis player (b 1874 d in London December 29 see £ B \vi ^03) 
Sir Thomas Drew, the Irish architect president of the Roval Hibernian Academy {b 1838 
d in Dublin March 13 see £ B 11 441) Rev Hereford Brooke George, the ^ew College 
(Oxford) tutor military historian g^grapher and Alpine climber (b 1838 d December 15 
see £ B w 556 Jungfrau 1 Robert Walker Macbeth, the Sottish painter (b 1848 
d m London November i see £ B xx 500) Frank Podmore, the associate of Gurney and 
Myers in psychical research (b 1856 d near Malvern August la see £ B xxii 15) 
Admiral Sir Many Rawson, governor of New South Wales 1902-09 (d 1843 d in London 
November 3 see £ B 111 738) and Dean Edward C Wickham of Lincoln ex headmaster 
of Wellmgton (b 1834 d in Switzerland \ugust 18 see E B xn 72) 

Archbishop WiUiam Dalrymple Maclagan, who had resigned the archbishopric of \ork 
in 1908 died in London on the 19th of September 1910 Born m Edinburgh in 1826 he 
had begun life in the armv retinng as lieutenant in 185^ in order to enter the church and 
after studving at Cambridge he b^ame a London rector first at Newington and then at 
St Mary 'Abbott s Kensington where his success led to his selection as bishop of Lichfield 
m 1878 In 1891 he was made archbishop of \ ork Both as bishop and archbishop Mac 
lagan did much to stimulate Church work bath among the clergy and the laity in 1899 he 
sat as assessor with Archbishop Temple of Canterbury when the decision was given against 
the use of incense and otlier ritualistic practices t ee £ B xiv and though personal 

ly a strong High Churchman he loyallv upheld the Primate s opinion in his diocese 

Mention must be made here too of the death in London on December 12 1909 of the 
eccentnc art collector George Salting (b Australia i8^b) whose name will endure because 
of his bequest to the nation of his unique treasures porcelains etc now housed in several 
rooms of the Victoria and Albert Museum 

The premature death in London on December 29 igro of Samuel Henry Butcher, 
the cfassiCai scholar and M P for Cambndge calls for a fuller notice He was the eldest 
son of Samuel Butcher classical tutor and lecturer at Tnnitv College Dublin and subsc 
quently Bishop of Meath Born in Dublin on the l6th of 'Vpnl i8so he went to Marl 
borough in 1864 and won an open scholarship for classics at Tnnitv C( liege Cambridge in 
1869 In 1870 he won the Bell scholarship at Cambridge in 1871 the Waddmgton scholar 
ship and in 1871 and I872 the Powis m^al In 1873 he graduated as senior classic and 
won a Chancellor s medal He took an assistant mxstership at Eton for a year but returned 
to Trinity Cambridge as fellow and lecturer in classics On his marriage in 1876 to Rose 
daughter of Archbishop Trench of Dublin (see £ B xwii 242d) he had to resign hi 
Tnmty fellowship and was then elected tutor and married fellow at Lniversitv College 
Oxford In 1882 he succeeded Prof Blackie a<5 professor of Greek m the Univer ity of 
EUhnburgh- During his tenure of this chair he became widelv known not only as a scholar 
but as a judicious administrator and educational reformer He was a member of the roval 
commission which was appointed after the passing of the Scottish Universities Bill in 1889 
to reform the whole academical system in Scotland and which reported m April igoo In 
1902 Mrs Butcher died and two years later he resigned his professorship and went to reside 
m London He had been a member of the Royal Commission of 1901 on University Educa 
turn in Ireland which produced an abortive report with 8 reservations m 1903 and he was 
also included on the Royal Commission of 1906 In the latter year on the death of bir 
Richard Jebb he was chosen as a Unioni t to represent the University of Cambndge m 
Parliament where his brother J G Butcher (b 1853) a well known barrister had sat for 
many years as Unionist member for York he made an effective maiden speech on the Irish 
University Bill and frequently took a valuable part in debate His grave and thoughtful 
style and gift of natural eloquence were combined with a charm and sincerity which won 
him universal re&pect and affection no less in pubUc than in private lite He was however 
above all a fine Greek scholar full of the true spirit of classical learning with a remarkable 
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power of literary expression shown especially in such publications as his Assets of the 
Greek Genim (iSgij Anstoile s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art (1895) Greek Ideatism m 
the Common Th ngs of Life (iqoi) Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects {1904) and his prose 
tran lation fvuth Andrevi Lang) of the Odvssey (1879) In 1907 he was president of the 
English Classical Association of which he had been one of the principal founders in 1903 
rie was alo the first pre ident of the Irish Classical Association and an onginal member of 
the British Academv becoming its president in 1909 In 1908 he was appointed a trustee 
of the British Museum Two years later his health began to fail and he made his last 
public appearance and delivered his last speech on the 21st of October 1910 at the dinner 
given to celebrate the publication of the llth edition of the Encyclopaedia Brtianntca by 
the Cambridge Lniversity Press 

1911 

The following persons of whom separate biographical notices are given m the E B , 
died in 1911 

Edwm Austin Abbey (b 1851 see E B 1 ii) the Anglo American painter on August t 
m London Besides bequests to the Corcoran Art Gallery Washin^on the Boston Art 
Aluseum and the British National Callerv Mr Abbey left his house in Chelsea London 
after the death of his widow to the Roval Academy for the use of the president 

William Alexander (b 1824 see £ B i 365) Protestant Archbishop of Armagh and 
Primate of Ireland at Tor^juav on September 12 He had resigned his see on January 30 
and had been created a G C \ O 

The 9th Earl of Carlisle (b 1844 set £ B \ 341) in London on April i6th 
Edward Dicey fb 1833 see £ B \m 178) the publicist in London on July 7th 
Sir Charles Dilke fb 1841 see £ B viii 271) the Liberal statesman and author m 
London on January 26th 

Francis Galton (b 1824 see £ B vi 42*?) the anthropologist and founder of eugen 
ics at Harlem ere on January 17th 

Sir William Gilbert (b 1836 see £ B -ui 10) author of the Bo^ Ba/Zud^ and collaborator 
with Sir Arthur Sullivan in the Savoy operas on Mav 29th being drowned in trying to rescue 
a lady from a pond m his grounds at Harrow Weald 

Sir Eldon (^rst ''b i86r see h B xn 261) Lord Cromers successor as British Agent 
and Consul general in Egvpt on July 12th at Castle Combe Wiltshire He had resigned 
his position in Egypt shortly before he died being succeeded by Lord kitchener 

Sir Robert Hart (b 1835 see £ B xm 30) long the head of the Chinese Customs at 
Great Marlow on September 20th 

Sir Joseph Hooker \,b 1817 see £ B xm 671) the eminent botanist at Sunny dale on 
December 10th 

Baron James of Hereford (b 1829 see E B xiv 144) the Liberal Unionist statesman 
and lawyer at Epsom on August i8th 

Thomas Rupert Jones (b 1819 see £ B xv 500) the geologist and palaeontologist at 
Chesham Buck on April 13th 

Alphonse Legros (b 1837 see £ B xvi 380 ix 806) the artist on December 8 
Sir Alfred Lyall (b 1835 see £ B xvii 148) the Anglo Indian administrator and man 
of letters m the Isle of W%ht on April nth 

John Brown Paton (b 1830 see £ B x\ 930; the Congregationalist divine on January 
26th 

The 1st Baron Northcote fb 1846 see £ B xiv 280) Gov ernor general of Australia 
1903^8 at Ashford on December 29th 

The 4th Earl of Onslow (b 1858 see E B x\ 113) formerly a Conservative Cabinet 
Minister and governor of New Zealand on October 23 

Wilham Clark Russell fb 1844 see E B xxiii 865) the writer of sea stones on Novem 
ber 8th 

Edward Whymper (b 1840 see E B xxvm 617) the artist and Alpine climber at 
Chamounix on September 1 6 

“ John Strange Winter ” (Mrs Arthur Stannard b 1856 see £ B xxvm 734) authoress 
of Booties Baby m London on December 13 

The 1st Viscount Wolverhampton (b 1831 see £ B xxvm 781) the Liberal statesman 
on February 25 He had retired from the Asquith Cabinet early in 1910 

References are also made in the £ B to the following who died in tins year 
Hermann Adler (b 1839 d July 18) the Chief Rabbi of the United Synagogue London 
vsee £ B xxvi 292a) 

James Aumonier (b 1832 d October 4) the landscape painter (see £ B xx 501c) 
His She^ Washing and Black Mountains are m the Chantrey Bequest collettion at 
the Tate Gallerv 

Charles Frederick Moberly Bell (b 1847 d April 5th) the managing director of the 
T mes (see £ B xix 558a) Born in Alexandria the son of an Egyptian merchant he 
was educated m England but in l8b5 went back to Egypt and engaged m business He 
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soon b^:an sending occasional correspondence to the London Times and from 1875 onwards 
devoted himself mamly to journaJism By i88o when he founded the Egyptian Gazette 
he had b«:ome the regular correspondent for the Times in Egvpt He also published Khe 
dwetr & Pashas (1884; Egyptian Fmancc (1887) and From Pharaoh to Fellah (1888) In 
iSgohe was summonM to Londoato take the post of manager (nominally assistant manager) 
erf the paper at a time when it had suffered heavy financial losses over the proceedings 
connected with the Parnell Commissions {E B xk 858) From that date he devoted all 
his masterful enet^es to the journal he served and up to his death his was the personality 
most prominently associated with rt in the public eye. When the Times Publishing Compan> 
was formed in 1908 and mainly through his personal exertions the financial control passed 
from the alter famil> to Lord Northcliffe he became managing director 

Sir Rnbert William Boyce (b 1863 d June i6) the bactenolog^ist and pathologist 
(see E B XX 779) Bom in London he was educated privately in Kugb> and at Pans 
and afterwards at Univemity Cohege London where he took his M B m 1889 and was in 
1892 appointed constant professor of pathology In 1894 he became professor of pathology 
in University College Li\er^l ana m 1898 bactenologist to the Liverpod Corporation 
He did much to promote the foundation of Liverpool University in 190^ and the endowment 
of the four chairs of bio-chenustry tropical medicine comparati\e pathology and medical 
entomology He had in 1898 worked with Sir Alfred Jones to establish the Liverpool School 
of Tropical Medicine and m 1901 organised a senes of expeditions to the tropics to invest! 
gate disease In 1905 he went himself to New Orleans and Bntish Honduras and in 19 lO 
to W est Afnca to examine epidemics of yellow fever He published Mosoutio or Man (1909) 
Heal h Progress and Admintsiration tn the Iferf Indies (1910) leUow Fever and its Proven 
iion (1911) ard many papers for scientihc societies He was knighted in 1906 

Sir Percy William Buntmg (b 1836 d July 22) editor of the Contemporary Review 
(see E B i\ 802 b ) 

Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke (b l8a6 d March 29) the art expert Educated pnvatelv 
at Sydenham and Boulogne m 1862 he entered the art schools at ^uth Kensington and was 
trained as an architect In 1865 he entered H M Office of Works and in 1867 was attached 
to the works department of the South Kensington Museum He travelled extensively for 
the museum purchasing objects of art and at the same time carried on his profession as an 
architect In 1883 he became keeper of the India Museum at South Kensington in 1892 
keeper of the art collections at South Kensington in 1893 assistant director and in 1896 
director This post he held until I90'5 when he became director of the Metropolitan Mu 
scum New ^ork (£ B xix 614) resigning in IQIO He was knighted in 1902 

Ernest Crofts, R A. (b 1847 d March 19) the historical painter (see E B xx sood) 
He had been keeper of the Roval Academy since 1898 

John Passmore Edwrards (b 1823 d April 22) newspaper propnetor and philanthro 
pist The son of a Cornish carpenter and mainly self educated in 1844 he became London 
representative in Manchester of the Sentinel an Anti Corn Law weekly newspaper A vear 
later he went to London and began lecturing tc^ether with the practice of lournalism 
starting several small periodicals which in succes'.ion failed until m 1&62 he bought the 
Bulling Veax which by 1866 had made a handsome profit In 1876 he bought the London 
halfpenny evening newspaper the Echo and controlled it for 20 years He was an ardent 
peace advocate and supported a number of humanitarian and philanthropic olnects endow 
ing various libraries ana other institutions which bore his name notably the Settlement m 
Tavistock Place Bloomsbuiy He also founded a Passmore Edwards scholarship at Oxford 
for the conjoint study of English and cla'^sical literature He published privately an 
autobiography A Few Footprints (2nd edition 1906) 

Edward Mills Grace (b 1841 d May 20) the cncketer A brother of Dr W G 
Grace (see E B xii 3o8d) he was a player^ of first -class cricket for 35 years (see E B \u 
441) He had been Coroner for West Gloucestershire since 1875 

Ladv Halle (Madame Norman Neruda) the famous violinist (b 1839 d April 15) 
(see E B XU 853b ) 

John Lockwood Kipling (b 1837 d January 30) the Anglo Indian artist curator of 
the Lahore Museum 1875-93 and father of Mr Rudyard Kipling (see E B x\ 825) 

bir Charles Bennet Lawes-Wittewronge, 2nd Bart (b 1843 d October 6) the sculptor 
(see E B XXIV 503b and 506) The only son of Sir John Lawes of Rotharasted (see E B 
x\ 1 300b) he was educated at Eton and Cambndge where he was a notable athlete Sub 

a ucntly he devoted himself to sculpture, while doing much also to further the scif-ntific 
e of the Lawes Agricultural Trust founded by his father '“of which he was chairman In 
18S2 be was defendant in a famous libel action brought by another sculptor Mr Belt for 
a criticism published in Vanity Fair imputing dishonesty to Mr Belt in taking credit for 
work done by ano<-her man The question of how much a sculptor may be aided by others 
in work to which he attaches his name was inconclusively debated through a long and costly 
trial and the verdict of the jury awarding ^5 000 damages to the plaintiff was much dis 
cussed at the titge 

General Sir Robert Oaaliffe Low, G C B (b 1838 d August 4) a famous soldier 
Entering the Indian army in 1854, he served through the Mutiny As Director of Transport 
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he organised the mobilisation of troops for the campaign of 1880-8 1 including the march 
from Cabul to Kandahar After some \earb of service as Lieutenant he commanded the 
Chitral Relief Expedition of 1895 (see E B \i 252) Retmng m 1905 he was appointed 
Keeper of the Crow n Jewels m * 9 ^ 

George Robert Mune Murray, F R S (b 1858 d December 16) the well Imown botan 
1st >ounger brother of 'V S Murray (see E B xtx 38) As keeper of the Department of 
Botany at the British Museum his researches, were principally devoted to algae and 
cryptogams m the pursuit of which he made several voyages notaWj m 1901 as scientific 
director to Cajit R F Scott s Antarctic Expedition 

Frederick William Pavy (b 1829 d Septemb«- 19) the well known physician He was 
for years the chief authority in Europe on diabetes (fi B xvni 62) and Wrote various 
works upon digestion and the metabolism of the carbo-hydrates 

ijir Herbert Hope Risley (b 1851 d September 30) the ^nglo-Indian Civil Servant 
and anthropologist Hts pnncipal work was done in connection with Indmn ethnography 
the discussion of the caste svstem etc and he published undtr Government auspices some 
important volumes of anthropometric data He had charge of the Indian Census operations 
of iqoi He was appointed Secretary of the Judicial Department of the India Office in 19 ro 
General Sir Fredenck Charles Arthur Stephenson, GCB (b 1821 d March 10) 
Constable of the Tower of London since 1898 He fought m the Crimea and served in 
China from 1857 to 1 861 From 1883 to 1888 he commanded the army of occupation in 
Egypt V ee E 5 ix 123 126) 

Meredith White Townsend (b 1831 d October 21) the well known journalist Born 
in Suholk and educated at Ipswich grammar school m 1848 he went out to India and four 
years later became editor of the Frtend of India acting al o for some years as Titnei corre 
spondent In i860 he returned to England and purchased the weekly spectator (LB 
XIX 562) With R H Hutton (£ B xiv i6d) he was joint editor until 1898 and he was 
largely instrumental m making it an established success 

Bishop John Wordswrorth of Salisbury (b 1843 d August 16) the cUssital scholar 
and divine son of Dr Christopher Wordsworth (afterwards Lishop of iinroln) and grand 
nephew of the poet (see E B \xvm 8250) 

The obituary for 1911 also included the following names of people of public interest 
concerning whom brief biographical data are appended 

Sir John Aird, i^t Bart the famous engineer and contractor d January 6th Born in 
I ondon on the 3rd of December 1833 the only child of John Mrd contractor for gas and 
water plant he joined his father s business at eighteen He was entrusted with the removal 
of the Crystal Palace buildings for the Great Exhibition of 1851 from Hvde Park and their 
re erection at Sydenham and took part m many large enterpnses at home and abroad 
such as the Hampton and Staines reservoirs the water works of \msterdam Copenhagen 
Moscow Bahia Para Calcutta Simla and Berlin and later (in the joint firm 01 Lucas & 
'Vird afterwards John Aird & Co ) the St John s Wood Railway the Hull & Barn ley 
Railway and Docks the Wc^ Highland Railway and the great Assuan Dam across the 
Nile Gee E B xiv Ssoal He represented North Paddington m Parliament as a L monist 
fram 1S87 to 1905 and was its first mayor m 1900 In 1901 be was created a baronet 
WiUiam George Aston a well known authority on Japanese literature h 1841 d Nov 
22nd He enters the Bntt',h consular service in Japan in 1864 His Japanese grammars 
and translations were the first good t nghsh books on the subject 

Harold Kyrle Bellew, the actor d at Salt lake Citv Utah November 2 B m 
1855 in 1 ancashire he first appeared on the stage m Australia in 1874 and after several 
London engagements he joined Henry Irving for two years at the I yceum m 1878 He 
had the reputation of being the handsomest man on the stage In 1888 with Mrs Brown 
Potter b company he tourra round the world For the last ten years of his life he had been 
playing in the United States in romantic and modern plays 

Sir Nathan Bodmgton, vice chancellor of Leeds University b 1848 d May 12th A 
graduate of \\ adham Oxford he became a fellow of Oriel and in 1882 professor of Greek 
and pnncipal ot k orkshire College I eeds It was owing to his efforts that the college was 
endowed and chartered m 1903 as a university 

Colonel Sir Edward Ridley Colbome Bradford ist Bart the An^ilo-Iiidian soldier and 
I ondon Police Commissioner d May 13th Born m Buckinghamshire on the 2^th of July 
1836 and educated at Marlborough m 1853 he went to India as a cadet in the East India 
Company s service and joined the 2nd Madras light cavalry He served with distinction 
through the Indian Mutiny and till 1863 when he lost an arm in tiger shooting he then ac 
cept^ politick offices serving as political agent chief of native police and after 1878 
chief commissioner of Ajmere and in control ot all relations with the Rajput chiefs In 1887 
he was recalled to the India Office m London and from 1890 to 1903 he was commi sioner of 
the I ondon Metropolitan Polue He was. created a baronet in 1902 

Henry Broadburst, the English Labour Leader and Liberal politician d at Cromer 
October iith Bom at Littlemore near Oxford on the 13th of '^pnl 1840 the son of a 
stonemason he was educated at the village school and at tlw age of 13 was apprenticed to 
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his father s tr^de He worked at it for nearly twenty \ears going to London finally m 1865 
where he was emfdoyed in the building of the House of Commons In 1872 he was elected 
chairman of the mason s committee during a strike and from that tune was prominent as a 
trade union official In 1875 he v,as elected secretary of the parhamentary committee of 
the trade union congress He entered mrliament i» t38o as Liberal member for Stoke-on 
Trent In 1885 he was elected for the Bordesley division of Birmingham and in February 
18^ was appointed undear-secretar> to the Home Office going out with the Gladstone 
government later in the year He belonged to the older school of trade unionism and was 
opposed to such demands as an 8 hours day fixed b> law His moderate policy was defeated 
at the trade umon congress of 1890 and he then resigned his secretaryship Both in 1892 
and 1893 he was unsuccessful in his parliamentary candidatures In 1893 he was appointed 
a member of the Royal Coimmssion on Labour and in r894 he was elected Liberal member 
for Leicester which seat he held until igpob when he retired from ill health He published 
the stoiy of his life m 1901 and a book on Leasehdd Enfranchisement m conjunction with 
Lord Loreburn m 1885 

Lady Colm Campbell {nee Gertrude Elizabeth Blood) d m London Nov nth In 1886 
she obtained a separation from her husband a son of the duke of Argyll after a long and 
painful suit and subsequently she became well known as an art critic and journalist 

The 3rd Earl of Cawdor (Frederick \tchibaki Vaughan Campbell) a prominent Unionist 
politician d at Stackpole Court Pembrokeshire February 8th Born at Windsor on the 
J3th of February 1847 he was educated at Eton and Christ Church Oxford From 1874 
to 1885 he was Conservative member for Carnarvonshire and succeeded to the peerage in 
1898 In 1890 he became a director of the Great Western Railway and chairman in 1895 
and in thi capacity earned a high reputation for business abihtv On the 6th of March 1905 
he became First Lord of the Varmralty m Mr Balfour s cabinet and held that post till the 
fall of the government in December Under him the Dreadnought and Invincible 
the first ships of a new class were laid dow n and before leav mg office he issued a programme 
for building four large armoured ships annually His death deprived the Unionist partv of 
a trusted statesman of whom much was expected In 1907 he had moved tor a select eom 
mittee to consider the reform of the House of Lords and be took a strong part m advising 
that House to reject the Budget in 1909 he was a member of the Conference of partv leaders 
in 1910 which tried in vain to arrange a compromise on the constitutional question 

Prof George Chrystai» the eminent mathematician d at Edinbuigh November 3rd 
Born near Ab^mi in 1851 he was second wrangler at Cambridge in 1875 and was ap 
pointed successively professor of mathematics at St Andrews in 1877 and at E< mburgh m 
1879 holding the latter post till his death He was the author of many publications on ph\ si 
cal and mathematical subjects and his researches into the surface osi illations of Scottish 
lakes won him a royal medal from the Royal Society 

Baron Collins oi Kensington (Richard Henn Collins) the jurist and I ord of Appeal d 
at Hove January 3rd Bom in Dublin m 1842 and educated at Trinity College Dublin 
and Downing Ci^lege Carabndge he was called to the English bar m 1867 and joined the 
northern circuit He edited the 7th 8th and 9th editions Of Smith s Leading Cases was 
made a Q C m 1883 and a judge in 1891 In 1897 he became a judge ot appeal in 1901 
Master oT the Rolls and in 1^7 a lord jf appeal (resigning m 1910) In 1899 he represented 
Great Bntam on the tribunal appointed to arbitrate in the boundary dispute between 
British Guiana and Venezuela and in 1904 he was chairman of the commission which in 
vestieated the case of Vdolf Beck {E B xiv 287) and resulted in his conviction being 
annulled. 

Canon Robinson Duckworth, the well known divine d at Hawkhurst September 25th 
Born at Liverpool m 1834 he took a first class degree at Oxford m 1857 and became a fellow 
of Tnnity College where after being a master at Marlborough he was tutor from i860 to 
1866 He was then appointed Instructor and Governor to the Duke of Albany (1866-70) 
and subsequently Chaplain to Queen Victoria (1870) He was admitted into the most 
domestic Court arcles and acojmpanied the Prince of \\ ales (afterwards King Edward \ II) 
on his tour through India He became a Canon of ^Vestminster in 1875 (succeeding Charles 
Kingsley) and Sub Dean in 1895 

Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, the Anglo Indian administrator d at W imbledon May 28th 
Bom at Brighton in 1835 and educated at Harrow he proceeded to Trinity College Cam 
bridge but in 1856 when the Indian avil service was first thrown open to public competi 
tion abandoned his Cambridge career and went out as one of the first fifteen members 
During the mutmv he was assistant magistrate of Mirsapur He served at Cawnpore and 
Oonao where he published Chronicles of Vonao a collection of folk lore he accomplished the 
settlement of the Hoshangabad district and the Farukhabad district drawing up a model 
report of these operations He admimstered famine relief at Mysore m 1878 and in i88i 
b^me chief commiBwioner of Assam In 1886 he presided over a committee appointed 
by Lord Duffenn to inquire mto Indian public expenditure From 1890 to 1895 he was 
liMiteaiant-governor of Bengal After his retirement he did valuable work as a member of 
tne education conrauttee of the London County Council 

&r Galzeaii^R«ui» journalist and newspaper farc^netof d at Hendon November 
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5th Born in A.berdeenshire in 183s he became a journalist and founded several provineial 
papers notably the fir t existing halfpenn\ dailv, the hoHk Eastern Daily CaMie Ht 
v*as the first president of the Institute of Journalist^ 18S8-90 and the first Liberal member of 
parliament for Aston 'Manor 1685-86 He kmghted m 1893 

Sir WilUam Grantham, the well known judge d m London November 30th Bom m 
1835 he came of an old bussex famil> and inherited property in the county After a sue 
cessful career at the bar and in parliament where he represented East Surrev m the Con 
servdtive interest Irom 1874-83 he was appointed m 1885 judge of the Queens Bench 
division of the High Court He was never at pains to conceal his own views on politics and 
after igod when he wa on the rota of judges for election petitions his decisions were sharply 
critn ized as biassed against the Liberal partv notably in the Great \ armouth ca&e which 
led to a motion of censure m the Hous of Commons in July 1906 But m certain criminal 
cases he gamed considerable cridit and in the Adolf Beck trial he was one of the firs,t to 
suspect the mi take a to the prisoner s identity (see h B xi\ He was chairman of the 

East Sus ex Quarter bessions and as a landlord took a practical interest in the housing of the 
rural labourers In Parliament he was a strong supporter of the establishment of the Cam 
inai Court of 'ippedl 

7 he \ ery Rev Robert Gregory Dean of St Paul s d August 2nd Born at Nottingham 
m 1819 be was at first intended for business but subsequently went to G C C Oxtord and 
was ordamtd in 1843 In 1S51 after holding various country curacies he became Curate 
of I ambeth Parish Church and frrm 18 3-/3 was reetir of St Marys Lambeth becoming 
a Canon of St Paul s in 1S68 In 1890 he became Dean of St Paul s and to the end of his 
long lite dt voted himself to the service ot the metropolitan cathedral He was a High 
Churchman a champion of L.hureh Schools and of religious education and was a membe of 
the first London School I card 

Sir Henry Harben, a pune r of indu trial life msuran e b 18...^ d Dec 2nd From 
184S he had been connected with the Prmlential Assurance Compunv and saw it increase 
from small beginnings till its miome was ever 14 millions sterling 

Samuel Henry Jeyes, a well known journalist b 1857 d in London June 25th Ht had 
been assistant editor of the Standard mce 1 892 and was the author of a Life oi Mr Chamber 
lam and other books 

Alfred Peter HiUier, Unionist M P f ir Hitchm di\ ision of Hert b 1858 d Oct 24th 
Educated as a doctor at Edinburgh he settled m South \fnra in 1878 and became a partner 
with Dr (afterw ards Sir Starr ) Jame jn at Kimberley end Johannesburg Hewas a member 
of the Reform Gommittee in the crisis 011895-96 and wvs one ot the pnsoners at Pretoria 
In 1897 he settled m England and devoted himstlf to finance and polities He contributed 
eviral articles on South Afriian hi tarv to the E B 

Sir George Henry Lewis ivt Bart the f imous solicitor d m London Dei ember ych 
Born m 1833 and educated at University College London he was articled in 1836 and 
bcianie head ct the firm of Lewis A Lewis lie was engaged m a very lir^,e number of 
notable public case including the Brivo poisoning case the Hatton Garden diamond rob 
berv and the Dvtreni ( urncy and other banking prosecutions Later he was solicitor for 
Mr Parnell and the In h party m the Parnell Commi sion (see i B ix 579 and xx 85s) 
Sir George Lewis who was made a bare net m 1893 was f jr manv years the mo t prominent 
man m his prulession and had a unique practice e pecially m adv sing on difficult family 
affairs he was the trusted confidential advis< r of a ho t of impirtant people 

Baron Lochee of Gowrie yEdraund R >bert onj the jurist and Lil craJ politician d 
September 13th Born in Scotland on the 28 th ol October 1845 and educated at Oxford 
he be ame a fellow jf Corpus Chri ti College m 187 he was called to the English bar and 
became well known as a jurist filling the posts of examiner in junspruden e at Oxford 
prote&sor of Roman Law at London Universitv and Reader m law to the council of legal 
education He was Liberal member for Dundee from 1885 until hi was raised to the peerage 
m 1908 In 1892 he became a Civil Lord ol the Admiraltv and m 1906 was Secretary to 
the \dmiraltv His writings mcludtd a be ok on ■imeritan Home Rule and numerous 
artich s on legal and constitute nal subject in the L B 

John Malcolm Forbes Ludlow the well kmwn social workci d m I ondon October 17th 
He was born in 1S21 and wa called to the bar in 1843 Becoming associated with Kingsley 
Hughes and F D Maunce he helped to found the Working Men s College m Great Ormond 
Street and was one of the first prjmoters of the Christian Socialist Movement From 
ib'^S to i8go he was Chief K^istrar of Friendly Societies He was one of the first members 
and subsequently president of the labour Co Partnership Society 

The Rev Dr Norman Macleod the Sc ittish dmne d December nth The son of the 
Rev John Macleod D D he was b rn at Morven Argyk in 1838 He became one of the 
leading ministers of the Church of Scotland always with a slight leanmg towards the High 
Church stiction Beginning his career as minister of St Coiumba s Glasgow he was in 
ducted to the first charge ot Inverness m 1890 was appointed clerk of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland (an office in which his statesmanlike abilities were widely recog 
niscd) and m 1900 was elected moderator of the General Assembly 

John MacWhixter, the Scottish landscape painter d ui London January 28th Bora 
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near Edinburgh 1 1 1839 he b^n his art traimng under Robert Scott Lauder and was elected 
a member of the Royal Scottish Academy in 1867 an associate of tht Roval Academy m 
>879 and R A m 1^3 His June i» /6e Austrian Tyrol was bought m 1892 out of the 
Chantrey bequest 

Margaret Macdonald (Mrs Ramsay Macdonald) b 1870 d in I^ndon Sept 8th A 
daughter of Dr J H Gladstone (£ B xii 66) she devoted herself to social work both 
before and after her marriage m 1896 to Mr Ramsay Macdonald who became leader of the 
Labour party She was the first President of the Women s Labour League (1906) 

Bi hop Francis Paget of Oxford d in London August 2nd The second son of the sui^eon 
Sir James Paget (see E B 20 451b) he was born on the 20th of March 1851 His brothers 
Sir John R Paget KC 2nd Bart the lawyer 1848) the Rt Rev Luke Paget Bishop of 
Stepney since 1909 (b 1853) and Stephen Paget the surgeon and author (b 1855) all be 
came well known men Francis Paget was educated at Shrewsbury and Christ Church 
Oxford where he had a distinguished career taking first cla<?ses in classics winning the 
Hertfcu’d scholarship (1871) and Chanc^lors Latin 'Verse Prize (1871) he was elected a 
senior student of Christ Church {1873) and tutor (1876) taking holy orders m 1875 In 
1885 he was appointed Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology and in 1892 succeeded Canon 
Liodell as Dean of Christ Church He contributed the essay on the Sacraments to Lux 
Mundf He became Bishop of Oxford in 1901 and was a Member of the Royal Commis 
felon on Ecclesiastical Discipline from 1904-06 

Sir Cuthbert Qmlter, 1st Bart English financier and art collector d at Woodbndge 
Suffolk November 18th He was born m 1841 He made a considerable fortune in business 
and took an active interest in scientific agncuUure doing much to reclaim waste lands at 
Bawdsey Suffolk and also m the improvement of horse breeding (he revived the all but 
extinct Suffolk Punch ) He was a great picture buyer and acquired a collection of 
paintings which realised over £87 000 at his death He sat in Parliament as Liberal L niomst 
member for Sudbury from 1885 to 1906 and for some years earnestly advocated the passing 
of a Pure Beer Bill with the object of restnetmg the use of substitutes for hops he him&elf 
started a brewery at Woodbndge in order to put his views into practice 

Alberto Randegger the musical composer and conductor d in London December i8th 
Bom m Trieste in 1832 he had settled in London m 1854 after holding various musical appoint 
ments in Italv Both as an orchestral ronductor and a a teacher of music and singing 
he held for many years a leading position tn London he published a number of original 
compositions and a host of prominent artists were his pupils either privately or at the Royal 
Academy (from 1868) and Koval Collie (trom 1896) Besides conducting on vanous occa 
sions at the Royal Opera musical festivals and elsewhere he did much as conductor of the 
Carl Rosa company from 1879 towards the popular revival of opera m England 

The Rev James Gmim ess Rogers, the Congregationahst divine b 18^2 d August 20th 
He 1- best remembered for his close aswxiation with Dr Dale m the Liberal Nonconformist 
Education and disestablishment campaigns of 1865-75 and for his friendship with Mr 
Gladstone and Lord Rosebery who consulted him as the foremost representative of Noncon 
formist statesmanship 

** Lord ” George Sanger, the Circus proprietor b 18^7 murdered at F inchley on Nov 
28th He had at one time the largest travelling circus in Europe 

Kliot Stock, the Nonconformist publisher bibliophile and author b 1837 d March ist 
Mervyn Herbert Nevil Story-Maske^e, the mineralogist d at Swmdon Mav 20th 
Bom m 1823 he was descended on the mother s side from Nevil Maskelvne the Astronomer 
Royal He was Professor of Mineral<^ at Oxford from 1865-95 and also the first Keeper 
of the Minerals at the Bntish Museum relinquishing that post in 1870 In 1880 he entered 
Parliament as Liberal member for Cricklaoe and represented North Wilts as a Liberal 
Unionist from 1885-92 He studied especially cry stallographv meteorites and gem stones 
and was the author of many sa«itific papers and of a book on the Morphologv of Crystals 
** Hesba Stretton ” (Sarah Smith) the authoress d near Richmond October 8 th She 
was bom at Church Stretton m 1832 and wrote for Household Words under the editorship 
of Charles Dickens who became a personal fnend She was well known as the writer of 
Jessica s First Prayer and other religious tales 

Baron Swaythliag (Samuel Montagu) the well known financier d in London January 
12th He was bora at Liverpool on the 2Xst of December 1832 and came of a Jewish family 
named Samuel but afterwards took by royal licence the name of Montagu Beginning in 
early life in a very humble way of business he gradually acquired great wealth by enl irging 
Its scope and he rose to the head of the most important arbitrage house in the City of I ondon 
A strong Liberal in politics he sat in piarliament for the Tower Hamlets from 1885 to 1900 
he was a member of the Gold and Silver C ommission of 1887-90 being himself a bi metallist 
He was created a baronet in 1894 and raised to the peerage in 1907 I hroughout his life 
he was a zealous inromoter of Jewish interests founding the loan fund of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians the Jewish Working Men s Club and several synagogues and for his work on 
emigration sch^nes for the persecuted Russian Jews he made many journeys m Europe and 
America succeeding Sir Juhan Gotdsraid as chairman of the Rnsso-Jewish committee He 
also helped to establish a modern secular school for jews at Jerusalem m >^75* 
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Katherine Cecil Thurston, the novelist d at Cork September 6th The daughter of 
Mr Paul Madden ohe was born at Cork and in 1901 marned Ernest Temple Ihurston 
the novelist the marriage being dissolved on her petition in 1910 Her chief publications 
were The Circle (igoi) JohnChdeote MP (19041 Tke Fly on the Wheel (jgoS) 

Sir Samuel Walker, ist Bart Lord ( hancellor of Ireland d at Dublin August 13th 
Born in County Westmeath m 1832 he was educated at Trinitj College Dublin and called 
to the Bar m 18^5 He was Liberal Member for Londonderry from 1884-85 and was 
appointed Attorney General for Ireland in 1885 From 1892 to 1895 he was Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland and again from 1905 till his death 

Robert Spence Watson, a prominent Liberal politician d at Gateshead on Tyne March 
2nd Born at Gateshead in 1837 he came of an old Quaker family He was Mucated at 
the Friend a School 1 ork and London Lniversitv and then went into practice as a solicitor 
but later he became well known as an enthusiastic worker tor the Liberal cause m politics 
Though he ne\ er entered Parliament he had a potent influence m north country constit 
Uencies and was president of the Newcastle upon Tyne Liberal Association (1873-90) 
and also of the National Liberal Association 11891-1902) He held the honorary d^ree of 
I L D from St Andrews and D C L from Durham Universities and in 1907 the Liberal 
Gov ernment made him a Prjv v Councillor 

Rosamund Mamott Watson, the authoress d December -9th She was a daughter of 
Mr Benjamin \\ ilhams Ball and was born in I ondon m 1863 As Graham Tomson (the 
surname being that of her first husband) and also after her second marriage to the novelist 
H B Marnott Matson she published some charming verse besides books in prose and 
several anthologies includmg a Selection from the Creek Antholo^ (1889) and Concerning 
Cats (1890) 

James Galloway Weir, the Liberal politician b 1S41 d Ma> i8tb He had bf cn M P 
for Ross and Cromartv smet 1892 

Charles J Wertheimer, the art dealer and collector b 184* d April 25th His fine 
collection was sold for a large sum after his death 

191- 

During 1912 the following persons died on whom biographical articles are included 
in the F B — 

Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, the painter b 1836 d at M icsbaden on the ^5th of June 
(See E B \ 712 ) 

Edward Arber, the Earh English scholar b 1836 d in London November 23rd 
(See E B i\ 3'>3 ) 

William Blackwood the Edinburgh publisher b 1836 d November loth ( ee £ B iv 
27) he had edited Blackwood s Magazine since 1870 

William Booth, General and founder ot the Salv ation Armv b 1829 d in London on 
the 20th of Augu t ( ee £ B iv 239d and for the Salvation Armv £ B xxiv rood) 
Towards the close of his life he became blind through cataract losing the sight of one e>e 
in IQ09 and of the other after an operation three months before his death But he had 
Continued to direct the operations of the army and learned to write without the aid of sight 
As late as 1909 he had undertaken his sixth motor car campaign His last public appearance 
was made at the Albert Hall London on the 9th of May 1912 at a meeting to cekbrate his 
83rd birthdav 

Sir Georee Howard Darwm, professor of astronomv and experimental philosophy at 
Cambridge (sec £ B vii 843d ) b 1845 d December 7th The second son of Charles 
Darwm he w is 2nd Wrangler and Smith s Prizeman at Cambridge and was elected to his 
professorship m 1883 His principal work was on the subject of tides on which he became the 
leading authority and on other phvsical questions connected with the relation ot the earth 
and moon and the article Tide ' in the £ B (xocvi 938 ei icg ) remains a unique expression 
of his matured researches on his special subject 

Andrew Martin Fairbaum, the Congregationalist divine ex pHncipal of Mansfield Collie 
Oxford b 1838 d in London on the 9th of February (See £ B x 129 ) 

James Gaudner, the archivist and historian b 1828 d at Pinner on the 4th of Novem 
ber (See £ B xi 390 ) 

George Grossmith, the actor and entertainer b 1847 d at Folkestone on the ist of 
March (See £ B xii 619 ) 

Octavia HiU, the social reformer b 1838 d in London on the 13th of August (Sec 
F B xiii 465 and 823 ) 

Andrew Lang, the eminent wnter b 1844 d at Banchory N B on the 20th of July 
(See £ B xvi 171 ) 

Lord Lister, the great surgeon b 1828 d at Walmer on the xoth of February (See 
E B XVI 777 and for his discoveries in antiseptic surgery xxvi 129 et sea ) 

Justm McCarthy, the Insh politician historian and novelist b 1831 d at I olkestone 
on the 24th of April (See £ B xvin 2ood ) 

Lord Peel, ex speaker of the House of Commons b 1829 d at Sand Beds on the 
24th of Ctetober ^jce £ B xxi 39d ) 
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W S. Penlev, the actor b iSsa d November nth (See £ B xxi 99 ) 

JU Itonnaa Shaw, the architect b 1831 d at Hampstead November 17th {See E B 

XKiv SJ3 ) 

Walter William Skeat» the philologist b 1835 d. at Cambridge on the 6th of October 
(See E B xxiv 168 ) 

W illiam Thomas Stead, the journalist b 1850 perished in the sinking of the Titame 
on the 15th of April (See E B xxv 817c ) 

Edwi^ O’Coanor Terryf the actor b 1845 d in London on the 3rd of April (See 
E B XXVI 660 ) 

Sir George Stuart White, the held- marshal h 1836 d in London on the 24th of June 
(See E B xxviu 599b and for his Natal Campaign xx\u 204a and 205d ) 


Biographical notes may be added concerning others who died during the j ear — 
By the death of Henry Du Pre Labouchere, the Radical politician and proprietor of 
Truth in Florence on the 15th of Januan a famous hgure passed awav Bjrn in London 
in 1831 the son of John Labouchere of Broome Hall and nephew of Lord launton {E B 
xx\i 453a) he was ^ucated at Eton and after spending a short time at Cambridge entered 
the diplomatic service in 1854 becoming m 1863 second secretar> to the Lntish Embassy 
at Constantinople In 1864 he abandoned diplomacy for politics and in 1805 was elected 
Liberal member for Windsor but wa unseated on petition In i8b6 he won a b> election 
for Middlesex but failed to be re elected in 1868 In 1880 he again entered the House of 
Commons as Radical member for Northampton with Mr Bradlaugh as his colleague and this 
seat he retained until his retirement in 1905 He bt^an his joumahstic career with the 
Daily Newi of which he became part proprietor just before the Franco German war and he 
was him elt the author of the Letters of a Besieged Resident sent to it from Pans b> balk on 
post during the siege addressed to his wife in London In 1874 he beeame associated with 
Edmuntl \ates on The World Gee £ B xxviii gobbj but two \ears later he started Truth 
as a rival society paper destined as he himsHf said to be another and a better World 
It had a remarkable record m the exposure of shams and organised impcstures tspe< lallv 
frauds on the chantable Many hl>el action*? were brought against it but m 25 between 
1897 and 1907 onlv 3 verdicts were given definitely against the paper hor manv \ears 
Mr Labouchere himself contributed raev arti< ks and n vte and he was to the end popularly 
identified with Truth though in tact he left the direction m later years first to \Ir Horace 
\oules and then to Mr Bennett and took ni active part either in writing er editing He 
was a thorough Bohemian and after his death the whole st^ry of his life connection with 
Truth was very candidlv told in a senes if admirable artn le*? in its columns ^s a politician 
Labby was the chartered jester of the House of Commons but his pungent and somewhat 
cynical speeches were the expression of highly indejiendent democratic ronvietions deeply 
opposed to all forms of social privilege or Jingo Imperialism He w is a strenuous advocite 
of the abolition of the House of Lords (see E B \\ 845d 846b; at the time of the Parnell 
Commission {E B x\ 858d) he had much to do with the unmasking of Pigott and he was 
a member of the Inquiry into the Jameson Raid his hostility to Nlr Chambcriain being as 
pronounced as against Lord Rosebery when the latter beeame leader of the Liberal party 
He considered himself entitled to office when his party was in power and was Jceidedly 
mortified at not getting it from Mr GlaJstone In 1868 he had married Mis Henrietta 
Hodson a popular actress After 1903 he lived mainly in Italy at a villa near Horenct 
where he died He left a fortune of some two million sterling to his daughter who had 
married a son of the Marduis di Rudim 

Among other people ot politieal prominence the following mav be noted — 

The loth Earl of Cailisl^ who had succeeded to the title only in 191 1 b 1867 d January 
■’Oth As Lord Morpeth (E- B \ 341 bj be served on the London School Board from 1894 
to 1902 and was Lmonist member for South Birmingham 1904-11 

Enoch Inwards, the Labour leader and M P for Hanley (sime 1906) d at Southport 
on June 28th Born at Talk-o the Hill Staffordshire in 18 52 he was the son of a pitmm 
and worked as a bov m a coal mine He became hrst treasurer then secretary of the North 
Staffordshire Miners Association and in 1884 went to Burslem where he held vane us 
municipal posts and finally became mayor He was also president of the Midland Miners 
Association and latterly president of the Miners Federation of Great Britain 

George Harwood, cotton manufacturer and member of parliament d in London on 
November 7th Born at Bqlton in 1845 he entered his fathers coltim spinmng business 
while still a student of ()wens College where he worked at classics and political economy 
until he could take the London M A degree Later he read theology and in conjunction 
with Dean Stanley and others founded the Church Reform Lnion Under the influence of 
Bishop Fraser of Manchester he was ordained deacon m l886 and frequently preaefied m the 
north of England though living outwardly the life of a layman In 1895 he was elected 
Liberal member for Bolton and held the seat till his death He published The Coming 
Democracy Essays for the Times Christianity & Common Sense and other works 

T^e 1st Baron Holden (see E B xiii 582d) Libwal M P for Bradford 1885 and the 
Buckrose ^vision of V orkshire 1892-1900 b 1833 d at Bolton Percy on March 25th 
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Walter Stowe Bright McLaren* Liberal M P for Crewe 1886-95 and 1910-12 of 
Duncan McLaren Lord Provost of Edinbuiigh and nepJiew of John Bright b 1853 d 

June^ 292 ^^ jQjm Otway Bart formerly for many years a Liberal M P Chairman of 
Committee in the House of Commons 1883-85 b 1822 d June 8th 

Lord Slalbndge, (lc 1SS6) formerJv as Lord Richard Grosi-en or I ibeml M P t86r-86 
and Chief Whip 1880-80 Chairman of the L & N Railway Company 1891-1911 

^Lord Wandsworth (Sydney James Stem) cr 1895 formerly Liberal M P for Stowmarket 
iSgi-gS b 1845 d February 10th 

John Lloyd Wharton, Conservative M P for Ripon div;sion of Yorkshire 1886-1906 
Chairman of N E Railway Company b 1837 d July nth 

Sir George White Liberal M P tor West Norfolk 1900-12 a prominent Nonconformist 
b 1840 d May nth 

In the public service the following had played prominent parts — 

Lord Wenlock (the 3rd Baron) b 1840 d Januarv 15th Governor of Madras 1891-96 
The 1st Baron Stanmore fcr 1893) b 1829 younger son of 4th Earl of Aberdeen d 
Januarv 30th Governor of Tnnidad (1866-70) Mduntius (1871-74I Fiji (1875-80) New 
Zealand (1880-82) and C^lon (1883-90) 

Allan Octavian Hume, C B ) b 1829 sou of Joseph Hume (E B xiii 884) d at Norwood 
July Sii’t Fntenng the Indian Civil Service in 1849 he became Collector of Etwah and 
rendered distmeuished service during the Mutiny and later agam&t Firoz Shah Between 
1807 and 1871 he carried out the negotiations with the Rajput chiefs lor opening road and 
railwaj communicdtions through the great belt of mountain and jungle which formerly cut 
India in two He was made ecretary to the Indian government in the Home department 
and afterwards in the Revenue and Agricultural departments but returned to the North 
West Provinces as member of the Revenue Board m 1879 In 1882 he retired from the 
service and devoted himself to furthenng the aspirations of native Indians The Indian 
National Congres (see I B xiv 417b) which held its hrst session at Bombay in 1885 
owes Its existence to his exertions He was the author of several works on ornithology 
and presented his collections of bird skins and eggs to the British Museum 

Sir Richmond Thackeray Ritchie (see E 5 xxvi 7i6d) b 1854 d October 12th 
F ntenng the India Office in 1877 he ro e to be Permanent Under Secretary of State in 19TO 
Lt Col Henry Strachey b 1816 brother Sir Richard Strachev (E B xxv 970) 
d February 9th Entering the Indian service in 1835 he made a nr table journey in 1846 
into Tibet (£ B xxvi Q23d) and m 1847 he was a member of the Cashmere Boundary 
Commission 

George Strachey brother of last named b 18^9 d February 23th Minister at Dresden 
1890-07 

Admiral Sir Richard Vesey Hamilton b 1829 d September i8th Entenng the naw 
at the age of fourteen he served m Captain Oramannev s Arctic expedition of after 

wards joining Captain Kellett (E B xxi 9463') and remaining in the Arctic regions for three 
winters In 1856 he was promoted to command the gunboat Haughty and went to 
China He was promoted captain 1862 nar admiral 1877 vice admiral 1884 and admiral 
1887 From 1885-87 he was commander m chief on the China station In 1889 he was 
appointed Second Sea Lord of the Admiralty becoming shortly First Sea Lerd In 1891 he 
became president of the Roval Naval College at Greenwich amd retired in 1S94 He pub- 
lished Aotwf Administration (i^Qb) and edited the Leliers and Papers of Admtral of the 
Fleet Sir Thomas Bvam Martin (3 \ ils ') 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir Nowell Salmon b 1835 d February 14th Entenng the 
Navy in 1847 he served with the Shannon bngade in the Indian Mutiny and received 
the \ C for bmverv at the second relief of Lucknow (1838 ? He became Commander 
in Chief at the Cape 1882-85 and Commander m Chief at Portsmouth 1894-97 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Predenck William Richards , b 1833 ^ S< ptember 28th Enter 
mg the navv m 1848 he served at first on the Au tralian station In 1855 he was promoted 
heutenant in i860 commander and in 1866 captain From 1870-73 he commanded the 
Indian troopship Jumna and from i 73~77 the Dev istation the first sea going turret 
ship In 1878 being appointed Commodjre and Senior Officer on thf West Coast of Africa 
he arrived at the Cape off ood Hope only to hear of the di aster at Isandhlwana He prompt 
ly proceeded east and landed with a force of 250 men who shared in the battle ofGinginhlovo 
and the relief of Eshowe In i88i he was at the battle of Lamg s Nek He became rear 
admiral m 1882 and from 1882-85 served as Junior Lord of the Admiralty From 1885-88 
he was Commander in-Chief of the East Indies Station In 1888 he was promoted vice 
admiral In 1890 he became Commander in Chief on the China station and in 1^2 was 
appointed second Naval Lord of the Admiralty being Senior Lord from 1893-99 He was 
promoted Admiral m 1893 and Admiral-of the Fleet m 1898 

Maior General Sir John Fredenck Maunce, b 1841 d January 12th The eldest son 
of Freaenck Demson Maurice (see E B wii igol, he entered the R«yal Arhllerv in 1861 
Seven years later he was appointpd Instructor at Sandhurst and m 1873 went to the Gold 
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Coast as private secretar> to Sir Carnet (Lord) Wolseley After seeing service m South 
Africa and m th^ Egyptian campaign of 1S82 lie held the post of professor of Military 
History at the Staff College and was gazetted a major general m 1895 It was however 
lessian active service than as a student of war and national problems and as a thinker and 
wnter that most of his work was achieved between 1871 when he was awarded the Welling 
ton pnze for his essay on field manoeuvres and iqo6-o8 when he brought out the official 
history of the South African War His published works include a Zi/e of his father (1884J 
Hostihttes mthout Dedaraiion of War (1883) The Balance of Military Power in Europe 
(1888) \atwnal Defence (1897) Wor (1891) an expansion of his article in the E B (9th 
^ ) and the Dtary of Sir John Moore with notes In 1907 he was awarded the Chesnev 
Cold Medal of the Royal United Service Institution for his writings One of his sons Hugh 
Alexander waS killed at Delhi m a railway accident on the 22nd of January 1912 ten days 
after the death of his father 

Cencral Sir Charles John Stanley Gough 1 b 1832 grand nephew of Viscount Cough 
(£ B xii 28 1 1 d September 6th He went to India at the age of sixteen where he joined 
the 8th Bengal Cavalry and served through the Punjab campaign of 1848-41) During the 
Mutiny he and his brother (afterwards General Sir Hugh Gough keeper of the Crown Jewels) 
joined the Guide Corps and took part m many actions including the relief of Lucknow He 
won the \ictona Cross He served in the Bhutan expedition of 1864 and commanded a 
cavalry brigade in the Peshawar Valiev Field Force during the Afghan War of 1878 He 
commanded the Hyderabad contingent from 1881-85 si'd a division of the Bengal Army 
from 1886-90 He pubhshed The Sikhs and the Sikh Wa« in 1897 

Majnr-C enefal Sir Frederick Walter Kitchener b 1858 brother of Lord Kitchener 
{F B XV 838) d March 6th He was with Lord Roberts in the Afghan War of 1878-80 
From 1891-96 he was Deputy Assistant Adjutant General for Instruction in India He 
accompanied the Dongola expedition of 1896 as director of Transport and in 1899 filled the 
same post in Lord Kitchener s march to Khartum (see E B ix 130a) He served under 
Sir RMvers Buller in South Africa taking part in the relief of Ladysmith In 1908 he was 
appointed Governor of Pertiiuda where he died 

Religion was represented bv the following notable names — 

John Sheepshanks, formerly Bishop of Norwich b 1834 d June 3rd Educated at the 
Crammar School Coventry and Chnst s College Cambridge he was ordained in 1857 to a 
curacy under Dr Hook vicar of Leeds but m 1859 he went out to Bntish Columbia to be 
chaplain to its bishop and rector of New Westminster His eight years work amongst 
settlers miners and lumbermen taught him an unconventionalitv of outlook and methods 
which remained with him throughout his clerical career He published hi experiences under 
the title of A Bishop in the Rough In 1868 he returned to England and after five year 
in the A nrk shire parish of Bilton near Harrogate he was presented to St Margaret Anficld 
Liverpixil where he came under the notice of Mr Gladstone who m 1893 offered him the 
bishopric of Norwich He held the see till 191^ when he resigned owing to il! health Among 
his otner publications were Afy Life m Mongolia and Siberia (1903) The Pastor m his Parish 
(1908) and volumes of sermons and addresses 

Charles William Stubbs, Bishop of Truro b 1843 d May 4th His father and grand 
father were A ork hire agriculturists and throughout his life he took a strong interest in the 
welfare of the agricultural labourer He published three volumes on the subject I illage 
Politics (1878) The Land and the Labourers (1890) and Christ and Democracy {1883) He 
was a strong Liberal with somewhat socialistic views and was preferred by Mr Gladstone 
to the hving of Stokenham and Chivelstone in Devon in 1884 In 1887 he was transferred 
to Liverpool becoming rector of Wavertret In 1893 Mr Gladstone made him de in of 
Ely There he remained till 1905 when Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman made him Bi hop 
of Truro He was Hulsean I ecturer at Cambndge in 1904 and published his lectures under 
the title The Chnst in English Poetry (1905} His other published works include A Creed 
for Christian Socialists (1896) and a Handbook to Ely Cathedral (1898) 

George Wdliam Kitchm, Dean of Durham b 1827 d October 13th Educated at the 
Ipswich Crammar School King s College London and Chnst Church Oxford he graduated 
in 1850 the only double first-class man of his year and was ordained m 1852 He became 
a schoolmaster but returned to Oxford as tutor at C hnst Church in 1863 He undertook 
the organisation and control of the non collegiate students admitted by the University 
after 1868 becoming their first Censor and holding the office till 1883 when he became 
Dean of Winchester In 1894 be was appointed Dean of Durham becoming also fir t 
Warden and then Chancellor of Durham University He published a History of France 
(18^-77) Life of Pope Pius II (1881) and vanous books on Winchester and Durham 

Evan Mottle, Anglican missionary Bishop m China b 1828 d March 3rd 
Havmg graduated from C C C Cambridge and taken orders in 1851 he was sent out m 
1857 to China by the Church Missionary Society In 1861 he was joined by his brother the 
Rev Arthur E Moule and with him worked for over 50 years, at first at Ning po but pnn 
cipally at Hang-chow In 1880 he was consecrated first Bishop of Mid China and his work 
steadily devHoped till hia resignation in I’QoS Bishop Moule was a Chinese scholar and 
translated the Prayer book into daiwical Chtneee 
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Father John Gerard, the JtsiHt b 1840 d December 13th He was educated at Stonv 
hurst after becoming a Jesuit spent a great part of his life a$ a master at his old school 
In 1879 fap was appointed its I retect of Studies but relinquished the post m 1893 to become 
editor of The Month From 1897 to he was Provincial of the English Jesuits He pub 
lished a refutation of Haeckel in The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer and various 
other works notabi> The Gunpowder Plot (see E B \\ 7294) 

John Griffith the \^eish Congregationahst missionary m China b 1831 d Julv 25th. 
He showed his religious bent very early He was brought up a ConCTegationalist and at the 
age of eight was admitted to full membership ot his chapel and when onlv 14 he delivered 
his first sermon at a prayer meeting At sixteen he became a regular preacher and was 
subsequently trained at the Brecon Congregational College for the mmistrv In 1853 he 
offered his services to the London Missionary 5 x)Ciet\ and after two vears training sailed 
for Shanghai in 1855 His work in China covered a period of "iS vears In 1861 he went 
from Shanghai through the provinces of Central China which he was the first Christian 
missionary to penetrate and he claimed that with his colleagues he had established over 100 
mission stations m Hu peh and Hu nan (see E B xviu 596) He acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the Chinese language and literature and tran lated the New Testament and 
a great part of the old into more than one Chinese dialect In the \ angtsze valley he founded 
a theological college for native preachers which bears his name At the end 1911 his 
health finally gav e wav and he returned to England 

Arthur Wolkston Hutton, Anglican clergyman and author b 1849 d March 25 \ 

scholar of Exeter Oxford he took orders in the Church of England in 1872 but under 
Newman s intluencfe became a Roman Catholic and from 1876-83 was a member of the 
Edgbaston Oratonan Community He changed his views however renounced Romanism 
and bet ame known as an agnostic ancT free thinker and tor some vears he was librarian at 
the National Liberal Club m London In 1898 he again made a remarkable change being 
readmitted to Angli'an orders and from 1903 to his death he was rect ir of Uow Church 
London His absolute sin< enty strength of conv iction and great intellc tual ability and 
honestv were recognised bv all wha knew him He was the author of a Life of Manning 
(189-) and of several articles in the E B 

Charles ifoysey, the Theistic preacher b 1828 d Julv 20th Educated at Stockwell 
Grammar School and St Edmund Hall Oxford he wa ordained in the Anglican Church 
and held various curacies up to i860 when he became curate of St Mark s Whitechapel 
Thence he was elected for heterodox doctrine and he went to St Mark s \ictona Docks 
and later to Healaugh near Tadia ter when he was first curate and then vicar But in 
1869 he was summoned before the Chancerv Court ot the Diocese of A ork for heterodox 
teaching and deprived of his living He appf'akd to the Pmv Couneil but the decision 
was upheld He then established a Tbeistic Chureh in 1 ondon where he continued to 
preach and teach up to the time of his death 

In the medical world the following were of mO'^t mtere t — 

Sir Wilham Henry Allchin, phvsieiTn and author b 1846 d Fibruary 8th He was 
edutated at Universitv College London where ho afterwards became I ecturer on Anatomy 
and Physiology then he was principally associatid with Westminster Hospital of which he 
became Senior Physician He edited a Manual of Medtctne (loo^) to which he contributed 
irticles on his special subject of abdominal diseases He was Harveian Oritor (1903) 
Bradshaw Lecturer (1901^ and I umleian Lecturer (1905} and w is knighted m 1907 

Sir Henry Trentham Butim Bart the surgeon and pathologi t b 1845 d January 24th 
He received his midical training at St Barth jlomews Hospital Lmdon to which he re- 
turned after holdup posts at the Children s Hospital C reat Ormond Street and at the 
Wtst London Hospital and was successively demonstrator assistant surgeon (1881) and 
surgetn from 1892-1902 In 1909 he was elected president of the Rovul College rf Surgeons 
His investigations of cancer Ira him to the theory that the disease is a parasitic growth 
formed within and from the tissues ot its host which he announced at a Bradshaw lecture of 
the Royal College of burgeons m 1905 

Clmton Thomas Denton, a well known surgeon and Alpine climber b 1850 d August 
26th Educated at Eton and 1 nnitv Collie Cambridge he was vice-president jf the Royal 
C ollege of Suigeons senior surgeon to St T eorge s Hospital and since 1904 chief surgeon 
to the Metropolitan Police He made the first ascent of the Aiguille du Dm after 18 un 
successful attempts and the first ascent of the Roth horn from the Zermatt side He also 
did much exploration in the Caucasus Besides many works on surgery he publi^ed 
Above the Snow Line (1885) 

Washmgton Bms, the homoeopathic physician b 1848 d October 14th The son of 
George Napoleon Epps ( see E B ix 708c) he was for 38 years on the staff of the London 
Homoeopathic Hospital and was president of the Bnti&h Homoeopathic Society 

William Ogle, physician and author b 1828 d April uth He took his medical degree 
at Oxford and became a Fellow c f Corpus In medical circles he was well known as chief 
secretary to the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society Lecturer on Phy lology at St 
George s Hospital Medical School but his permanent fame re ts on his remarkable edition 
of Aristotle s De Parkbus inimahutn a work of great scholarship and learning 
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TJhe folk>wtn|: ji'ere prominent in the Jegal profession — 

Six Gftmaford Bruce, Judge of the High Court b 1834 d January 23rd He graduated 
at Gla^ow University and was called to the bar m 1859 He joined the Northern and 
afterwards the North Eastern circuit and from 1809-82 reported Admir'ilt> and Ecclesiasti 
cal cases for the Lav. Reports His strength lav m Admiralty law and he made seteral 
contributions to its literature notably UiWtaws and Bruces Admiralty Practice and the 
4th edition of Maude and Pollock on Shipping He was Recorder of Bradford from 1877-0 
and successively solicitor general (1879) and attomev general ^i886) to the Countv Palatine 
of Durham A Conservati\e in politics he represented Holborn in Parliament from 1888 
till he was raised to the bench m 1892 

Sir John Compton Lawrance, Judge of the High Court b 1832 d December 5th Called 
to the bar in 1859 he became Q C in 1877 and Recorder of Derby in 1S79 fn r88o he 
was returned to Parliament as Conservative member for South Lincolnshire and m 1885 was 
elected member for the Stamford division He was made a Judge m 1890 and sat on the 
Bench for 22 years retiring March 1912 

Sir AJlred Wills, Judge of the High Court b 1828 d August toth He was educated at 
University College London and was called to the bar m 1851 After some ytars on the 
Midland and North Eastern Circuits he was appointed to a judgeship in the Queen s Bench 
Division in 1884 and four veans later acted as the first ex officio commis'^j :>ner under the Rail 
wav Canal Traffic \ct Very few of his decisions or opinions were reversed upon appeal 
Hts abihtv for dealing with complicated eases was notablv shown in Cockerton v London 
School Board the point at issue being the power of the School Board to pay for higher 
technical education out of the rates His judgment adverse to the Board was affirmed by 
the Court of Appeal and m the case of Sharp v Wakefield when with Mr Justice hield 
he asserted the unrestricted discretion of licensing justices to refuse under certain circum 
stances to renew a licence the House of I ords upheld the decision Sir Alfred Wills was a 
pioneer of moiintameenng (see E B x\m g^Sc and 1 748d> one of the founders of the 
Alpine Club m i8'58 third president in 1H63 and author of several books about climbing 
and other Swiss experiences His fathers treatise on Lircumsianital Evidence was 

enlai^ed and edited bv him in book form and went through several editions 

Lord Stonnontii Darling, Judge of the Court of Session m Scotland b 1845 d June 2nd 
Educated at Kelso t nmmar School and Edinburgh Universitv hr was called to the Scotti^^h 
bar in 1867 In 1888 he entered the Hou e of Commons as member for the Lmversitics of 
Edinburgh and St Andrews and in the same year became solicitor general for Scotland In 
1890 he was appointed a Lord ot Session 

Thomas Hutchinson Tnstram, a well known ecclesiastical lawyer b 18^5 d March 8th 
He took his D C L degree in 1854 ^^d became an advocate of Doctors Commons (see 
E B viii 367) When that bodv was dissolved iti 1857 he continued to practise as counsel 
being eventually its last survivor He was principally known in connettion with ritual 
cases several times representing Mr Mackonoehic and other clergymen charged with illegal 
practices fsee E B xiv 352d and xvi 678a; and he appeared for the promoters in the cc 
clesiastical suit ended by the Lincoln J udgment ( £ B \vi 7i2e) He was Chancellor of the 
diocese of London and also of the dioceses of Hereford Ripon Wakefield and Chichester 
and Commissary General of the Diocese and City of Canterbury He published Conlen 
tious Probaie Practice (1881) 

John Troutbeck the coroner for Westminster b 1861 d Februarv 29th The eldest son 
of the Rev Dr Troutberk Canon and Precentor of Westminster Vbbev he was educated 
at W^estminster School and Queen s College Oxford was admitted a solicitor in 1884 and 
became coroner for Westminster in 1888 His fwjlicy of emploving an independent path 
ologist for Post morkms instead of the doctor m attendance brought him on several occasions 
into conflict with the medical profession and was objected to bv the British Medical Asso 
ciation But he was master in his own court and successfully defied opposition 

Raymond West, the Anglo Indian jurist b 1832 d September 8th Educated at 
Queen s College Galway he entered the Indian Civil Service in 1856 and during the Mutinv 
served under the resident magistrate of Belpum In 1871 he became a Judge of the High 
Court of Bombay and m 1877 a member of the Bombay government In 18/9 he was ap 
pointed to the Indian Law CommisMon In 1884 he accepted for a time the office of Pro 
cureur-General in Pp^it and drew up a report on the French svstem of criminal procedure 
as applied to an oriental p>eople He then returned to India where he remained till his 
retirement m 1892 He became reader in Indian Law to the University of Cambndge 
holding that post till 1906 He published The Bombay Code (3 vols ) and Hindu Law a 
work which passed through many editions 

One of the magnates of finance passed away in Sir Julius Charles Weraher, Bart the 
South African, miUionaire d May 21st He was bom at Darmstadt in 1850 entered a 
bankuig house m F rankfort and early m 1870 came to London as a clerk On the outbreak 
of the Fianco-German War he retumwl to Germany to take his place m the army and was 
present at the fall of Pans At the end of I871 he was sent by Mr Jules Forges diamond 
merchant of London and Pans on a mission to Kimberlev Ihere he remained till t88o 
when he was ttaasferred to London as English representative of the firm of Poises and 
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^ernher intere'^ted not onlv irl fhamonds but m the* gold mines of South Africa In r888 
when the Kimberlev diamond mines were amalgamated by Cecil Rhodes and Alfred Beit 
he became a life governor of the De Beers Corporation Beit was now a member of his firm 
and in 1889 when Poiges retired the name ot the firm was changed to Wernher Beit & Co 
(fxe I' B 111 659a) Out of his enormous fortune Sir J Uertifeer who was created a bar 
onet m 1905 spent large sums on public objects including education he gave £10 000 to 
the National Physical Laborator> and together with Beit endowed the South African Urn 
versity with £^00000 . » » tt. 

A captain of industry died m Baron Furness tformerK Sir Christopher Furness) on 
November loth He was bom on the 23rd of ^pnl 1S5* the son of a provision merchant, 
and entered the familv business in 1870 Bv making a corner in food stuffs whilst the French 
fleet was hloiiadmg the mouth of the Elbe he made a profit of over £50000 for his firm 
lut of the provisioning of ships In 18; 7 he left the businrss and inaugurated the Furness 
line of steamships and m 1891 he amalgamated with \^lthv & Co iron and steel ship 
builders founding the great shipbuilding firm of Furness With> 6c Co In 1898 with others 
he acquired extensive iron and steel works and founded the b Durhim Steel «S, Iron Co 
He had an interest in manv other concerns and was chief proprietor of a Liberal paper the 
\ortfi Mail In 1908 he established a profit shanng scheme for his workmen but m 1910 
Its continuance wa put to the vote and rejected bv a majontj In 1891 he was elected 
Liberal member for the Harticpools but m 1895 he lost thi seat winning it again in iqoo 
In 1906 he was returned unopposed and in Januarv 1910 he was elected but unseated on 
petition A month later he was raised to the peerage he had been knighted in 1895 
No fewer than f jur ex Lord Mavors of London died during the year three of whom had 
sat as Conservatives in the House of Comm ms — 

Sir Joseph Dimsdale, Bart tb 1849 d August loth) who came of a Quaker familv of 
bankers was sheriff ot London in 1894 and from 1900-06 was M P fortheCitv In 1901-oa 
King Edward s coronation vear be was Lord Alajor and from 1902 till he died he was City 
Chamberlain 


Sir John Whitaker Elhs, Bart (b 1829 d September -othj entered as a lad the office of 
an auctioneer and survevor and rose to be a partner and finallv head of tne firm he was 
Lord Mavor in 18S1 6 and M P foi a division of burrev i884-9„ 

Sir Horatio David Davies ib 1842 d September i8th) was a London merchant who m 
1889 was elected an Alderman and m 1897-^8 was Lord Mayor hrom 189^-1906 he was 
M I for Chatham 

Sir James Thomson Ritchie, Bart (b 1835 d September i8th) was the son of a Dundee 
jute merchant and earned on the same business in London His younger brother was Lord 
Ritchie the Conservative politician {see E B xxiii 376b) He was elected an Alderman 
in 1891 and became Lord Mayor in 1903-04 

Mechanical science lost the following important representatives — 

Prof Osborne Reynolds, b i84'> d February 21st He was educated at Cambndj,e 
and m 1868 became professor of Engineering at Owens College Manchester holding that 
post for nearly forty years He was elected F R S in 1877 He was the author of over 70 
paper on mechanics and phy sics published m the transactions of learned societie notably 
Sun Methaims of the Unrerse issued bv the Royal bociUy (For references to his work 
see E B 111 sSic y 64a vm 7831 xiv 6ic xxii 806c xxy 444c xwm 428d ) 

Pnf Henry Taylor Bovey, b 1852 d November 2nd He wa educated at Queens 
College Cambridge of which he was afterwards a Fellow Joining the staff of the Mersey 
Dicks and Harbour B ard he became assistant engineer but m 1S87 was appointed Pro 
fessor jf Civil Engineering and Applied Mechanics at McGill Timversitj Montreal In 
1900 he was appointed to be the first Rector of the Imperial College of “lienee and Tech 
nologv in London but ill health obliged him to resign the post after a few months 

\ aluable w ork m a special branch of science had also been done by the Rev Francis 
Bashforth lb 1819 d February 12th) Second Wrangler in 1843 he became a Fellow of 
St J ihn s College Cambridge and hav mg taken orders he was rector of Minting (Lincoln 
shire) from 185/ -1908 His interest m ballistics led him to make a senes of experiments 
between 1864-80 upon which our present knowledge of air re istance is founded fsee E B 
m 281a) The Bashforth Chronograph for recording the velocity of shot (see E B \i 303a) 
was his invention and he rcceiv ed a pension from the government and a grant of £* ooo for 
his work For some time he was professor of Applied Mathematics to the advanced class of 
Artillery olfirers at oolmch 

Samuel Arthur Saunder, b i8'i2 d December 8 th was one of the leading authonttes 
on Selenography (see E B xxi 525a) 

A well known naturalist passed away in William Bernhard Tegetmeier, b i8t6 d No 
vember 19th His special subject was poultry breeding on which he wrote in the 9th ed of 
the E B and for forty y ears he was the poultry -editor of The Field 

Rowland Warf, b 1848 d December 28th author of Record of Big Came was famous 
all over the world as a taxidermist 

An eminent Scottish ichthyologist and palaeontologist died in Ramsay Heatley Traqu- 
air,b 1840 d November 24th (see E B xiv 248b 249c) 
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The death alBQ occurred on December 8th of Henry Duddmg, famous all over the uorld 
as a scjenUfic l^eder of long wool sheep and shorthorn cattle (i>ee £ B xxiv Sl^d) 

ih Dr ^admTTth Holloway Hodgs^ (b 1832 d June 13th) there passed away an 
accomplished scholar and metaphysician Educated at Rugby and Corpus Christi College 
Oxford he devoted himself from 1858 onwards entirely to the study of philosophy and 
aajmred a remarkable knowledge of the whole field of philosophical literature ancient and 
modern #/e helped to found the Anstotelian Society of London in i8fto and was its first 
president His published works include Time and Space (1870) The Philosophy of Re^ 
flection (1878^ and a complete exposition of hts philosophy (see £ £ xvm 2510) in The 
Meiaphystc of Experience (1898) 

English classical scholarship was notably poorer by the death of Arthur 'Woollgar Verrall 
tb 183! d June i8thl Educated at Wellington and at Trinity College Cambridge he 
graduated as second classic in 1873 and became a fellow and tutor of his college He pub 
lished editions of many classical plays esperially the Medea Agamemnon and thoephoroe 
In 1895 appeared Euripides the Rationalist followed m 1905 and 1910 b> editions of most 
of Eunpides plays He was an original critic with views of his own olten expounded in the 
Classical Review and other journals In February 1911 he was appointed to fill the new 
King Edward VII professorship of Literature at Cambridge which had been endowed by 
Sir Harold Harmsworth 

Cambndge University lost also two heads of collies the Master of Caius Dr Sraest 
Stewart Roberts (b 1847 d June i6thj and the Master of Jesus Henry Arliiur Morgan 
(b 1830 d September 3rd) 

Oxford University lost an able philologist in Dr Heniy Sweet (b J845 d ^pril 30th) 
He was a recognised authority on the subject of phonetics (see £ B xxi 460-61 i\ 59^c) 
a Readership m Phonetics having been specially created for him m iwi bv the Lnivcrsitv 
His other published works include an Anglo Saxon Reader a Student s Diclionary of inglo- 
Saxon an English Grammar The History of Language and many editions of Old and Middle 
English Texts 

A widely known anthropologist passed away m Augustus Henry Keane (b 1835 d Feb 
ruary 3rd) A native oi Cork he was educated at Dublin and in Rome tor the Roman 
Catholic priesthood but he declined to enter the church and devoted himself to geographical 
and ethnological research (see £ B 1 442c ix 900b xxu 678c) He registered and 
classified almost every known language and from these data work^ out a system 0/ ethnol 
ogy He edited Stanford s Compendium of Geography and besides manv papers in the 
lournals of learned societies and in encyclopaedias published Man Past and Present (1899) 
Ethnology (1S96 and later editions) The Gold of Ophir (1901) etc He was professor ol 
Hindustani at Umv ersilv College London till 1885 

The literary world has lost also the following — 

James Beresford Atlay, bamster and journalist author of Lues of the ? nionan Chan 
ccWofs and other works b i860 d November 22nd 

Robert Barr, the novelist b 1850 d October gist A native of Glasgow he was taken 
to Canada when four years old and educated at the Normal bchool Toronto He was 
headmaster of the pubfic school of Windsor Out until 1876 when he jomed the editorial 
staff of the Detroit Free Press He had an adventurous career as a journalist for five years 
and m 18S1 came to England In 1892 he started the Idler together with Mr Jerome K 
Jerome He published a number of novels and short stories the best known being The 
Mutable Many (1897) and Countess Tekla (1899) 

Capt Fra^ Bnnkley,the well known authontv on Japan b 1841 d at Tokyo October 
28th Having entered the British armv he went to Japan m 1867 in command ota battery 
ofartillery In 1871 he became Principal Instructor at the Marine College Tokyo under the 
Japanese government and henceforth devoted himself to things Japanese He left the armv 
mamed a Japanese lady and in 1881 founded the Japan Mail of which he was proprietor and 
editor till his death He was also correspondent for the London Times in Japin He published 
Japan (iQoi) Japan and China (1^03) as well as a Japanese Fnghsh Dictionary and was 
the author of the article Japan in the E B He held a unique position among foreign 
residents in Japan alike as a profound student of its history and art and as a powerful 
factor in international politics 

The Rev Alfred John Church, a prolific author b 1829 d \pnl 27lh 1 ducated at 
Lincoln College Oxford he took holy orders and was assistant master at M crehant Tay lors 
School for many years he was professor of Latin at University College London from 
1880-88 In partnership with the late W J Brodnbb he translated Tautus and edited 
Phny s Letteri but he is best known by his English re telling of dassical tales and legends 
for people (Stones from Vtrgtl Stories from Homer etc ) He wrote much Latin 

and Engfish verse and in 1908 published his Memories of Men and Books 

6«u:g;e Knotteeford Fortescue, Keeper of the Printed Books at the British Museum 
b 1847 d October 26th Appointed an assistant in the British Museum Library in 1870 
he becam® Superintendent of the Reading Room in 1884, and in 1886 began a valuable 
senes of subject indexes to the modern works m the hbrarj the last of w hich appeared in 19 J i 
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Thomas Kirkopi the sociolo^st and economist b 1844 d May 23rd Starting as a pupil 
teacher m the \ illage school at Kirk \ etholtn he proceeded thence to Edinburgh University 
and studied later at Gottingen Berlin Tubingen Geneva and Pans Besides many articles 
on economic subjects for reviews and encyclopa^ias (including Socialism in the 9th 
edition of the E B) he wrote An Inquiry tnto SoctalMm (1887) History of Socialism 
(1892) South Africa^ Old and (190^) Progress and ike Fiscal Problem <1905) and 
Primer of Sociahsm (1908) o j . 

Thomas Mackayv economist b 1849 d February 23rd He was called to the bar but 
never practised devoting himself to the study of economics and the English Poor Law 
which was the subject of nK»t of his wntmgs 

Sir Frank Thomas Maraials, C B civil servant and man of letters b 1840 d February 
14th He entered Hie \\'ar Office m the fifties and became 'Accountant-General m 1898 
retiring in 1904 As one of the editors of the Great W riters senes, he contnbuted to it 
several volumes and made an English version of the Chronicle of \ illehardouin (1908) 
William Flavelle Monypeimy, the biographer of I ord Beaconsfield b 1S66 d November 
23rd Of Ulster birth and educated at Trinity College Dublin and Balhol Oxford m 1893 
he joined the editorial staft of the Times and earlv m 1899 became editor trf the Johannei.- 
biirg Star in the Transvaal He plaved an important part as a publicist on the side of the 
Retorm party there and when war came he joined the Imperial I ight Horse and was one 
of the defenders of Ladysmith Returning afterward to rus position on the %ar he did 
much to promote Lord nlilners work of reconstruction but resigned in 1903 owing to his 
hostility to the introduction of Chinese labour m the mines He was then entrusted by 
the Times with the task of writing the official biography of Disraeli and also did other work 
for that paper becoming in 1908 a director of the company Owing to ill health the first 
volume of the Life of Beacons^ld (intended to be m four or five) only appeared in 1910 and 
the second shortlv before his death 

Edward Williams Byron Nicholson, Bodley s hbranan at Oxford b 1849 d March 17th 
Educated at Tonbridge and Trinity College Oxford in 1873 be became librarian of the 
London Institution and in 1877 he founded the International Conference of Libranans and 
the Library 'Association In 1882 he succeeded H O Coxe as Bodlev s librarian and did 
much to bnng the hbrarv up to date He published commentanes on the Gjspel according 
to the Hebrews (1879; and St Matthewr (1881) Keltic Researches C1904) papers on com 
parative philology etc and wrote the article on Mandeville m the E B 

Dr Frederic Seebohai, the hititorian b i8^,j d Februarv 6th He was a native of 
Bradford and came of a Quaker famih His interest in problems of modern life social and 
religious led him to study the conditions of English rural life in the past and the religious 
moverai nts of the Reformation In his English f illage Commumtv (1853) he dwelt on the 
survival of Roman influences m agricultural bfe and m his Tribal Systems m lAales (1895) 
he leconstituted a Celtic societv from 14th century evidence 

Bram Stoker, the novelist for many years secretary to Sir Henry Irving b 1847 d 
'April 20th He was a native of Dublin and was educated there at Trinity College Beside 
Dracula and other novels he wrote Personal Reminiscences of Sir Henry Irmng a valuable 
record of the theatrical history of the la^it quarter of the nineteenth centurv 

The Rev Duncan Crookes Tovev biographer and critic b 1842 d September 29th 
Educated at Tnmtv College Cambnclge m 1868 he became assistant master at Hailey bury 
in 1871 chaplain to Trinity College in 1874 assistant master at Etm and in 1886 rector of 
A\orplesden He was Clark lecturer in I ngli^h literature at Cambridge m 1897-98 and 
published Grav and Hu Friends (1890) an edition of Grjy s poems The Letters of Thomas 
Grav (1900-12) an edition of Thomson s poems and Retn^s and Essays (1897) He 
wrote the articles on Thomson and Grav m the E B 

English music suffered a premature loss by the death of Samuel Colendge Taylor, 
b 1875 d September 1st Of -Anglo African parentage his father being a nativ e of Sierra 
Leone ind his mother an Engli'^hwoman he w^as educated at the Royal College of Music 
entering as a violinist in 1891 In 189 > he won an open scholarship for composition and 
studied for four years under Sir Charles Stanford In 1S98 his cantata Hiawatha s f^edding 
Feast was produced in London with marked uccess, and was followed by two other can tatas 
The Death of Mtnnehaha and The Departure of Htauatha (see E B xix 8^) This trilogy 
was first given complete at the Albert Hall London in 1900 The Blind Girl of Castel 
Cuille was given in Leeds m 1901 Meg Blane at Sheffield in 1902 and an oratorio The 
Atonement at Hereford m 1903 He also produced Endymton s Dream and tho Bon Bon 
suite (1908-09) and A Tale of Old Japan (1911) 

In the art world the following may be mentioned — 

Robert Wtedemaun Barrett Browmmg (b 1849 d at Asolo in Italv July 8th) the only 
son of Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning ( s«*e £ B iv 6b8a et seq) He became a 
painter study mg under M Heyermannsat Antwerp and m 1875 had his first picture The 
Vraourer exhibited at the Royal Academy He had other factures hung in the Pans Salon 
and at Pans he also studied sculpture under Rodin He bought and restored the Palazzo 
Rezzonico in \ enice, where his father died making it a museum to his parents memory 
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but It was subse^ently saW and he lived at Asolo and Florence, His portrait of his father 
hanp in Balltol College Oxford 

Bdeardo de Martmo, the njanne ^nter (b 1838 d May 21st) He was a native of 
Italy and was educated at the Naval College m Naples After serving as an officer m the 
Ital^n navy until 1867 he went to Brazil marned a Brazilian lady became a member of the 
Rio de Janeiro Academy of Fine Arts and was attached to the Court of Dom Pedro II 
Emperor of Brazil for whom he painted several pictures besides making a number of sketches 
dunng the Paraguayan War In 1875 he came to England and became marine painter to 
Queen Victoria 

John Leighton the designer and illustrator (b 1822 d September 15th) The son of a 
London book'binder at an early age he began designs for boox-covers in later life he was a 
prolific designer of book plates (see £ 5 iv 233a) and wrote and illustrated the Book 
Plait AnnvM from 1894-^ He did much work as a book illustrator in the sixties and 
seventies one of his best fwoductions temg The Life of Man Symboltsai by the Months of 
the Year {1866) 

Charles Bnnsley Mailay, a well known art collector (b 1831 d June j 8th) He inherit 
ed extensive Insh estates from the last Earl of Belvedere and his sister mamed the 7th 
Ihike of Rutland. He was a connoisseur of Italian art and a frequent exhibitor of pictures 
porcelains etc at the Burhngton Fine Arts Club and elsewhere He bequeathed his col 
lection of all kmds to Cambridge University together with £80000 for the Fitzwnlliam 
Museum 

Sir John Edward Arthar Murray Scott, Bart a trustee of the National Gallery (b 1847 
d January 17th) The son of an English doctor at Boulogne he became secretary to Sir 
Richard Wallace (see E B xwmi 277a) heir of the 4th Marquess pf Hertford He helped 
Sir Richard to organise reUef for the sufferers of the siege of Pans in 1870 and after tht 
si^e to transport the treasures of the Hertford Art Collecuon from Pans to Bethnal Green 
Museum It was largelv through his influence that Sir Richard Wallace s widow left the 
collection en bloc to the British nation together with Hertford House (see E B xix 62b) 
and he acted as chairman of the trustees committee until his death 

English sport lost well known representatives in John Moyer Heathcote (b 1834 d July 
12th) formerly amateur champion at tennis (see E B xxvi 630a b) and William Storer 
(b 1868 d February 28tb) the Derbyshire professional wicket keeper and batsman who 
played cncket for England ag^^mst Australia in 1893 and 1899 

A magnate <rf the music hall world died in Sir Edward Moss (b 1852 d November 25th) 
who had been the principal pioneer in the changes by which the modern variety entertain 
ment has been so succes^ully established His first Empire Theatre was opened at Edm 
burgh in 1877 and gradually others w< re built elsewhere till Moss s Empires (which 
became a company under that name) numbered in 1912 over twenty houses and the business 
represented a capital of over £2 QOO 000 He was knighted m 1905 
The deaths of several well known women must also be recorded — 

Lomsa Twining, the social reformer b 1820 d September 25th In early life she was 
an artist and published Symbols and Emblems of Medtaeial Christum Art (1852) and Types 
and Figures of the Bible (1854) In 1853 however she became interested in movements for 
soaal reform (see E B w 81 la) and began the work in connection with the Poor Law to 
which she devoted the rest of her hfe In March 1861 she helped to establish a home for 
workhouse girls sent out to service and m 1864 a Workhouse Visiting Society In 1867 an 
act wras passed separating infirmaries from workhouses and after twelve more years of 
work Miss Twining in 1879 established the W^srkhouse Infirmarv Nursmg Association She 
was a Poor Law Guardian for Kensington from 1884-90 and for Tonondge Union from 
1893-^6 She promoted the opening of Lincoln s Inn Fields to the public helped to start 
the Metrojxihtan and National Association for nursing the poor in their homes did much to 
secure the appointment of police matrons and was president of the W omen s Local Gov ern 
ment Society She published Recollections of Life and TVork (1894) Workhouse and Pauper 
ism (1898) and many papei^ on poor law subiects 

Dr Sophia Jez>Btake, the pioneer lady doctor b 1840 died at Mark Cross Sussex 
on the 7th of January From 1858-61 she was mathematical tutor at Queen s College Lon 
don She subsequently set out on a tour of inspection of girls education institutions and 
m America became a pupil of Dr Elizabeth Blackwell (E B xxv 957d) In 1866 Miss 
Jex Blake began a course of study ip IBoston under Dr Luev Sewall In l8^ she returned 
to England and applied to the University of London for admission to their medical examina 
bons Being refused she returned to the University of Edinburgh and was told that they 
could not admit one lady only She got others to join her and finally in 1869 they were 
admitted to classes la 1870 to the thou^ here they encoimtered much notoua 

hostskty from a section o 4 the male student*. The university however still refused to 
aUow graduaboa and after stwne I^al proceedings and much expen^ Miss Jex Blake m 
1874 went to London where she toolt a leading part in establishing the London School of 
Medtcine for woiucn In 1877 this was associated with the Royal Free Hospital and in the 
same year Miss Jex Blake obtained the M D degree of Bern She was also admitted a 
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hcentiate of the College of Physicians Dublin and member m 1880 She began practice m 
Edinburgh in 1878 and opened a dispensary there for uomeA and tAddren In 188^ she 
founded the Edinburgh School of Medicine for Women She retired m 1899 Besides 
various radical works she published Amencan Schools and Colleges (1886) and Medual 
Women (1872) 

Victoria, Lady Welby, b 1837 died at Harrow on the 29th of March She was the 
daughter of the Hon Charles Stuart Wortley brother of the first Lord W hamchffe her moth 
er being Lady Emmeline Manners sister of the 6th and 7th Dukes of Rutland She was 
in the household of the Duchess of Kent from i8^8-6i and from i86i'^63 was maid of honour 
to Queen \ ictona In i'863 she married Sir M/iHiam We!b\ Gregory Bart who died in 1898 
She published in 1881 Links and tines a collection of religious papers In later life she 
worked on the subject of signifies or the study of the rorrect jphilosophic and scientific 
use of language She corresponded with a large circle of scientific men and philosophers 
and she published What ts Meaning? Stgntjks and Language (1911) and was the author 
of the article Signifies in the E B 

Rosa Morison, the educational pioneer b 1841 d February 8th She was one of the 
founders of College Hall B\ng Place as a residence for women students m London and was 
vice principal ther friend Miss Grove being principal) from 1882-1900 In 1883 she was 
appointed as the first Lady Superintendent of Women Students at University College 
a post uhich ahe held UlJ her death 

Catherine Marsh, b 1818 d December 12th Author of Memorials of Captain 
Hedlev Vicars English Hearts and English Hands and well known for her philanthropic 
work among Bntish navies 

Manan Rebecca Hughes, Mother Superior of St Thomas s Sisterhood Holv Innity 
Convent Oxford b 1817 d at Oxford on the 7th of May- She became the first AngliLan 
nun on the 6th of June 1841 (see E B xxv i6oc) At first she was directed by John Henry 
Newman afterwards for fiftv vears bv Edward Bouvene Pusey who took an active part in 
establishing 'Anglican isterhoods and finailv bv Edward king Bishop of Lincoln Lnder 
her rule the sisterhood prospered schools were established for gjrls of all classes a printing 
press was set up and a Convent Maga me isbued Much work was also done amongst the 
poor of Oxferd aad memorable service was rendered by the Mother during the diolera 
epidemic of 1866 

Ladv Lindsay, the verse venter and painter died in London in August The daughter of 
the Rt Hon Henrv Fitzroy who married Miss Hannah Maver de Rothschild ana grand 
daughter of the 2nd Lord bouthampton she marned Sir Coutts Lindsay in 1864 and for 
V cars before her death had Iiv c d in London or \ enice gathering a circle of friends about her 
which included C F \\ itts 'klma Tadema and Browning She collected a number of fine 
pictures somf of which she left in the National Gallerv She wrote several volumes of verse 
w hieh hardly w on the attention thev deserv ed among them From a I enetian Balcony and 
Poems of Loie and Death 

Margaret Hunt, the novelist b 1831 widow of the painter A \\ Hunt (E B xut 934) 
d in I ondon on November 1st Her best known boolc was Thornierofi s Model 

Mrs De Coiircy Laffan, the novelist d in London on the 5th of September She marned 
first burgeon General Leith Adams and sexzondiv the Rev R S de Courcy Laffan for some 
years headmaster ot Cheltenham A-^ Mrs Leith Adams she published a number of novels, 
beginning with R nstme and including My Land of Beulah (1880 'i Louis Draycoft 

(1891) and The Peyton Romance (1894} She also published two plays in 1906 and a volume 
of poems m T907 

Mrs Stanhope Forbes, the painter b 1859 d at Newlvn Cornwall on the i6th of March 
\ native of Canada but educated m New i ork as Miss Elizabeth Armstrong she became 
known as an etcher and a painter of the Newlvn bi hool (see £ B xx 499c) In 18^ she 
married Mr Stanhope Forbes R \ Many of her pictures were exhibited at the Roval 
Academy and the Pans ^lon and $he was an associate of the Royal Soaety of Painters 
in Water Colours 

Emily Soldene, the finger and actress b 1840 d in London on the 8th of April She 
appeared m Genevieve de Brabant her soecial r61e m 1871 and in La Fille de Madame Angot 
in 1872 Her greatest successes were made m opera bouffe She retired from the stage 
for some thirty > ears before her death 

Florence St John, the actress b J854 d m London on the 30th of January She wcsit 
on the stage as a vocalist at the age of fourteen Her chief early succtsses were made in light 
comic opera notably as Germame m Les Cloches de Comemlle and in Madame Famrt and 
for many years she played leading roles in musical comedy and burlesque. 

Beryl Faber, the actress d m London on the ist of May She married Mr Cosmo 
Hamilton formerly editor of the World and began her stage career as an amateur She was 
the original Clarice m The Masqueraders by H A Jones (1894) and El lean in The Second 
Mrs Tanqueray and appeared in several of bir Arthur Pineros other plays 

Mrs Lewis Waller (Florence West) the actress b 1862 d November 14th (see E B 
xxv 111 283b) 
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Mention ©Iso be made of the deaths of two well known personages in Societj — 
Til® DuiAiess Bacdeuchf d at Dalkath N 8 on the 17th of March She was the 
daughter of the ist Duke of Abercora and one of the seven sisters depicted by Disraeli m 
Lothim In 1859 Lady Louisa Jane Hamilton married Lord Dalkeith afterwards 5th 
Duke of Buccleugh (see E B iv 712c) A great lady of the old school she was an 
intimate friend of the Royal family particularly oi Queen \ ictoria to whom she was mistress 
of the robes in 1885-^ and 1^5-1901 and was oontmued in office by Queen Alexandra 
ThetTountess of Cork and Oirery, b 1828 d in London on the loth of October She was 
the daughter of the first Marquis of Clanricarde her mother bemg a daughter of George 
Canning She was raamed m 1855 to Lord Dungar\an afterwards 9th Earl of Cork and Or 
ren and was the mother of three sons and five daughters Possessed of great beauty and a 
brilliant talker she gathered round her a wide circle of men of letters ana politicians esp>e 
cially among the Whigs to which party her husband belonged She was the writer of 
occasional papers and of a bttle volume of verse Memories am ThougH (1886) 

ENGLAND \ND W\LES^ 

Including General Staitstics for the t mted Kingdom 
Population — The census of the Lmted Kingdom m ipn of which tabular details 
are gi\en below revealed a greater aggregate increase in England itself during the 
decade 1901-11 than during that of 1891-1901, but the increase per cent of the popula 
tion declined A tendenc> is suggested towards a state of equilibnum as between urban 
and rural districts as was also indicated in the earlier decade Thirteen administrative 
counties returned decreased populations in 1901 but these with the exception of W est 
Suffolk and Westmorland showed an mcrease m 1011 In addition to these Cumber 
land Carnarvon and Radnor returned a decrease in X911 though not in 1001 and among 
W elsh counties Cardigan Montgomeryshire and Merionethshire show ed a decrease at 
both censuses These counties indicate the existence of three mam areas of decreasing 
or unstable population a north western an East Anglian and a U elsh area But the 
census report points out that m th« agricultural counties the returns of increase for 
iqoi-ii compare favourably m nearly all cases with those recorded in the earlier period 
and the fact is particularly noteworthj in Bedfordshire Lincolnshire and Rutland Buck 
inghamshire and Oxfordshire and Dorset On considering the chief mining and mdus 
tn^d counties the argumeat is found to hold good, excepting m South "W ales \ greatly 
enhanced rate of increase m the industrial area of South W ales causes the rate for the 
whole of \\alcs to grow from 13 3 per cent increase m looi to 18 i per cent in 1911 
Otherwise m Nottinghamshire the rate is fairl> steady moving slightly up in North 
imiberland and Durham Lancashire, Staffordshire and the West Riding of \ orkshire 
it IS markedly down (Geog Jour xxxviii, 399) The average rate of increase in the 
population of 98 towns with populations exceeding 50000 has declined from 15 3 per 
cent m 1891-01 to 8 7 per cent in 1901-11 and has fallen m all the towns whose 
population exceeded 200 000 except Portsmouth The greatest mcrease of all is at 
Southend on Sea (pop 62,723 increase 117 4 per cent) Ilford, Eahng and Acton Cov 
entry Wallasey and King s Norton follow Three of these towns are on the outer ring 
of London Southend is practically so, and W allasey and King’s Norton are also ring 
towns The radiation outward from London and other great urban centres is going on 
at the same time it is surging over some of the rmg towns which were at the height of 
their growth about iqor Thus the rate of mcrease has fallen in Ilford from 277 6 per 
cent to 89 6 per cent m East Ham from 193 6 per cent to 39 i per cent in Walthamstow 
from 105 3 per cent to 31 per cent As to the gross decrease m the County of London 
the report puts the matter geographically — The process of decentrahzation which at 
first affected the inner districts of London only has gradually affected a much wider 
area until in 1901-11 only nme of the twenty-eight Metropolitan boroughs showed an 
increase of population Th«se boroughs, which are mainly those furthest removed from 
tb^ centre, are Hampstead, Hackney, Fulham Hammersmith Wandsworth, Camber 
well, Greenwich, Lewisham and Woolwich’ ’ (Geog Jour xxxvm, 400) 

i For earlier information on England see E B ix 408 e/ seq for Wales xxviii 258 et 
seq for generd statistics for the United Kingdom xxvii 5^8 et seq See also E B artn Icj 
on tlte counties and towns and sections m articles on special subjects 
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The iQli nnsiis figures for the United kingdom showing a rombmed area of i i 'jgi 
square miles and a total population of 45360822 (22010004 males 23 350818 females) 
with an increase of 9 1 per etirt m population since 1901 are analysed m Table I 

TaWe I 



Area 
sq m 

1 

j Population 

1 

Pop 

per 
&q m 

I Inc (+) 

1 or dec ( — J 
per cent 
since 1901 

j Percentage 

of total 

1 Males 

Females 

England 

50 890 

34 045 290 

668 

+ 10 5 

74 6 

7o 4 

Walts 

7434 

1 a 025 20- 

273 

+ 18 I 

4 6 

4 3 

Scotland 

30 403 

4 759 445 

15b 

+ 64 

10 5 

10 3^ 

Ireland 

32 360 

4>38 i 951 

135 

~ I 7 

9 4 

9 66 

Isle of Man 

227 

1 52 034 

229 

- 5 

1 

1 

Channel Islands 

75 

96 900 

I 292 

+ I 3 

2 

2- 


The births deaths and marriages registered in 1910 and 1911 are shown in Table II 

Table II 



Births 1 

1 

Deaths 

1 Marriages 


No j 

Rate 
iper 1000 

1 pop 1 

No 

Rate 
ptr 1000 
pop 

No ' 

Persons 
married per 
1000 pop 

England and Wales 

1910 

897 100 

25 1 

483 321 

13 5 

267 416 

14 9 

1911 

881 241 

24 4 

5.7 S64 1 

r4 6 

274 577 

15 > 

Scotland 







1910 

1 124 000 

26 2 

72245 

15 3 

^0 866 

13 

1911 

121 8II 

25 6 

71 726 

15 I 

31 811 

13 4 

Ireland 







1910 

101 qiO 

23 3 

75054 

17 2 

2'> 1^0 

iO I 

1911 

loi 758 

; 23 3 

72475 

16 6 

23 473 

10 7 

Total 1 nittd Kingdom 






1910 

I 1^3 010 

1 25 

1 630 610 

1 

320 402 

H 3 

1911 

I 104 810 1 

, 24 4 

672 065 ' 

I 14 8 

1 329 861 

1 14 6 


Table III shows the emigration from the United Kingdom 

Table III 


To 

English 

Welsh 

Scots 

Insh 

Total 

Increase (+) 
Decrease (— ) 
per cent 

British N A.menca 







1910 

106 131 

2*37 

35 570 

6367 ! 

150 205 


1911 

127 117 1 

2 124 

41 218 

6807 j 

17/ 2t>6 

+ 18 

Australia 







1910 

28286 

466 

5 149 

r 26^ 



I91I 

50 103 

2 545 

II 616 

3 104 

j 07 308 

+91 

New Zealand 




9837 


1910 

7 495 

47 

I 721 

574 

+21 

1911 

980Q 

16 

I y6l 

449 

12035 

Cape Colon\ 



3396 

617 



1910 

15908 1 

338 

20259 

+ 16 

1911 

Natal 

1910 

18 260 

486 

4038 

740 ! 

i 23530 

4293 

: 107 

I 264 

167 

5831 

+ 08 

1911 

4 116 

162 

1 351 

250 

5879 

India 







1910 

6 171 

! 471 

I 804 

468 

8914 

+ 3 

1911 

6335 

448 

2 000 

452 

9235 

Other British Colonies etc 







1910 

7 610 

1 j8o 

I 218 

336 

9 344 

- 8 3 

1911 

6629 

250 

- 1333 

365 1 

8 577 
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Table 111 —Coniinued 


To 

English j 

Wdsh 

Scots 

Irish 

Total 

-1- or- 
per cent 

United States 

1910 

60481 

I 646 

27918 

41 019 

131064 

i 

1911 

S«I «5 

I 869 

23441 

36613 

120 108 

- 8 4 

Other Foreign Countries 
1910 

13429 

393 

I 744 

474 

16 040 


1911 

Total 

13647 

588 

2094 

494 

16 823 

+ 48 

1910 

349 804 

5785 

79784 

51 284 

1 386657 


1911 

294 201 

8488 

88 852 

49 280 

440 82 1 


Inc (-f) or Dec ( — ) 

+ 17 7 

d 46 

+ 11 

-4 

1 414 



Table IV compares the figures for urban and rural population m England and V\ ales 

Table IV 


England and Wales 

Population 

Percentage 

Percentage of 
Population in 


No of 
Districts 

1901 

1911 1 

oi increase 

1911 

1 1901 

Urban Population 

1 137 

25 351 118 

28 16^ 9 j 6 

II I 

78 i 

77 

Rural Population 

657 

7 176 725 

7 907 556 

10 2 

->1 9 

23 


The figures for area and population are shown m more detail in Tables \ \ I and \ II 
Table V — English and H elsh idmimstraUve Counties 



Area in 
Statute Acres 
(i^nd and 
Inland Water) 

1 

0 . 1 

Population 1 
1911 

I ncrea e or i 
Decrease of [ 
Population m l 
Intercensal 
Period 

Increase ( + ) 
or Df^crease 

1 — ) per cent 
befftten 1901 
and 1911 

62 Administrative 
Counties 

1 

36 8^0 226 

25 200 520 

2 656 5_5 

+ 11 80 

Ei^land — 

Bedford 

302 942 

I 944 588 

+ 22 881 

+ 13 3 

Berkshire 

456 491 

195 81 1 

+ 15 437 

+ 86 

Buckingham 

479 360 

219 3^1 

+ 22 505 

+11 44 

Cambndge 

315 168 

128 322 

+ 8058 

+ 6 70 

Isle of Ef> 

238 073 ! 

69752 

+ 5257 

+ 8 16 

Cheshire 

644 172 

676 275 

+ 82 390 

+ 13 89 

Cornwall 

868 167 

328 098 

+ 5 754 

+ I 80 

Cumberland 

973 086 

265 746 

- 1 197 

- 0 43 

Derb> shire 

645 097 

! 560013 

! + 75 167 

d-x5 53 

Dev onshire 

I 662 672 

457 331 

+ 20393 

+ 4 67 

Dorsetshire 

625 612 

225 266 

+ 21 211 

+ 10 50 

Durham 

637 672 

929 214 

+ 161 190 

+21 

Essex 

974 849 

I 061 851 

+245211 

+30 

Gloucester 

786016 

329014 

+ 7572 

+ 24 

Hereford 

538 924 

114269 1 

+ 144 

+ 0 13 

Hertford 

404 523 

311284 j 

+ 52861 

+20 47 

Huntingdon 

233 985 

55 577 

+ I 452 

+ 2 69 

Kent 

971 991 

1 020 965 

+ 84 725 

+ 9 06 

Lancashire 

I 066 529 

I 739 330 

+ i6j 175 

+ 10 23 

Leicester 

524 197 

249 331 

+ 23420 

+ 10 38 

Lincoln 

Holland 

268 992 

82 849 i 

+ 5239 

+ 6 76 

Kesteven 

465 878 

111324 

+ 7 362 

+ 7 09 

Lindsey 

^3 800 1 

237 843 i 

1 + 31 3X5 

+ 15 2 

London 

74 8r6 

4 521 685 

- 14 582 

“ 0 29 

Middlesex 

148 701 

I 126465 

+333 989 

+42 17 

Monmouth 

345 048 

312 028 

+ 8l 222 

+35 21 

Norfolk 

2 303 570 1 

321 733 

[ + 10418 

+ 3 35 
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Table p —English and W dsh Admimstratwe Counties — Continued 

Names of Counties 

\rea in 
Statute Acres 
(Land and 
Inland Water) 

1 

Population 

191 1 

IncreabC or 
Decrease ot 
Population m 
Intercensal 
Period 

Increase t+) 
or Decrease 
( — ) per cent 
between 1901 
and 1911 

Vorthjnts 

581 679 

213 733 

+ 6 248 

+ 3 02 

Soke of Peterborough 

53 4^4 

44/18 

+ 3596 

+ 8 75 

Northumberland 

I 278 6gi 

3/14/4 

+ 66 744 

f21 92 

Nottingham 

529 188 

o44 194 

+ 69478 

f25 27 

Oicfordshire 

475 968 

14b 221 

+ 9097 

+ 6 64 

Rutland 

97 273 

20 346 

-f 637 

+ 3 24 

Shropshire 

861 800 

249 307 

+ 6524 

f- 2 72 

Somerset 

I 0^,4 -59 

407 30A 

-1- 22 193 

H- 5 77 

Southampton 

942 501 

433 56b 

-h 69916 

+19 23 

Isle of Wight 

94 145 

88 186 

+ 5 76b 

+ 7 01 

Stafford 

710844 

738 990 

+ 67300 

+ 10 07 

Suffolk East 

549 241 

203 2'>a 

+ 14053 

+ 7 43 

Suffolk West 

^90916 

1 16 905 

- 048 

- 0 54 

Surrev 

452817 

676 027 

+ 156.61 

+30 06 

Sussex East 

517 067 

242 146 

+ 23747 

+10 1 

Sussex West 

401 S39 

176 308 

+ 25032 

+ 16 56 

Warwick 

563 117 

40& 2.7 

4 - 60505 

+ 17 4^ 

W estmorland 

505 $\o 

63 575 

854 

- r 29 

W iltshire 

864 lOI 

286 8^2 

+ 15428 

+ 5 70 

W orcester 

472 4S7 

427 026 

+ 696.4 

+ 19 49 

Yorkshire— 





E Riding 

741 172 

154 768 

+ 10 0.0 

+ 6 93 

N Riding 

I 359 t>00 

0 14 779 

+ '’8743 

+ 10 06 

W Riding 

’ 673 550 

1 584 880 

+195 704 

+14 II 

Wales — 





Anglesey 

176 6^0 

50 928 

+ 322 

+ 0 67 

Brecknock 

469 2«I 

59 287 

+ 5074 

f 9 38 

Cardigan 

443 189 

59 879 

- 1 199 

- I 97 

C armarthen 

588 472 

160 406 

+ 25078 

+18 55 

C arnar\ on 

365 986 

125 043 

— 600 

— 0 48 

Denbighshire 

4>6 084 

144 783 

1- 13 201 

+10 04 

h lintshire 

1630.5 

92 705 

+ 11 2.0 

+ 13 79 

Glamorgan 

489 529 1 

742 998 

+271 165 

+39 73 

Merioneth 

42 372 

45 555 

- 3287 

- 6 71 

Montgomery 

510 tio 

53 146 

- I 755 

- 3 19 

Pembroke 

393 003 1 

89 960 

2 066 

+ 2 35 

Radnorshire 

301 155 

22 590 

691 

- 2 97 . 

Tab 

le \ 1 — English and W eEh Couni 

S Bv oughs 






Increase < +) 




Incrca e (+1 

or Decrease (~) 


4na tn Statute 

Population 

or Dccrea'se 

per cent in 

Names of Towns 

Acres 

1911 

( — ) in Inter 

Intercensal 




censal Period 

Period between 





IQQI and 1911 

75 County Boroughs 

517311 

10 86g 97- 

+886 124 

+8 89 

Luerpool 

16 642 

746 421 

+ 42 287 

+ 60 

Manchester 

21 645 

714333 

+ 69 460 

+ 10 8 

Birmingham 

13478 

525 833 

+ 2654 

+ 05 

Sheffield 

23 662 

454 632 

+ 45562 

+ 11 I 

Leeds 

21 593 

445 550 

+ 16582 

+ 39 

Bristol 

17 460 

357 048 

+ 18 006 

+ 53 

Wvest Ham 

4683 

289 030 

+ 21 672 

+ 8 I 

Bradford 

22 S81 

288 458 

+ 8691 

+ 3 1 

Kingston upon Hull 

9042 

277991 

+ 37 732 

+ 15 7 

Newca^Ie on 1 y ne 

8452 

266 603 

+ 19580 

+ 80 

Nottingham 

10935 

259 904 

1 + 20 161 

+ 84 

Stoke on Trent 

n 142 

234 534 

+ 19 822 

+ 92 

Salford 

5 202 

231 357 

+ 10400 

+ 47 
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Tabic \I — English and Welsh Couni \ Boroughs -^Conitnued 


Names of Town 

Area in Statute 
^cres 

Population 

1911 

Inc (’4-) or 
Dec(~) 
since 1901 

Increase (+) or 
Decrease ( — ) 
per cent 

Portsmouth 

6 too 

231 141 

+ 

42 213 

+22 

4 

Leicester 

8582 

227 222 

+ 

*5 643 

t 7 

4 

Cardiff 

6373 

182 259 

+ 

17926 

4-10 

0 

Bolton 

15279 

180 851 

+ 

12 636 

4- 7 


Croydon 

9012 

169 551 

+ 

35656 

4-26 

b 

Sunderland 

3 357 

*51 159 

+ 

5082 

4- 3 

5 

Ofdham 

4736 

*47 483 

+ 

10-37 

4- 7 

5 

Blackburn 

7418 

133 052 

+ 

3836 

4- 3 

0 

Brighton 

2536 

131 237 

+ 

7 759 

T 6 

3 

Birkenhead 

3848 

130 794 

+ 

19 879 

+18 

0 

Derb\ 

5272 

123 410 

+ 

8 562 

+ 7 

5 

Norwich 

7 896 

121 478 


7 556 

+ 6 

6 

Southampton 

4604 

119 012 

+ 

14 188 

4-13 

6 

Preston 

3971 

I 17 088 

+ 

4099 

4- 3 

6 

r ateshead 

3 132 

116 917 

+ 

7029 

4- 6 

4 

Swansea 

5 •’02 

114663 

+ 

20 126 

+21 

3 

Plymouth 

2 a74 

11^030 

+ 

4 394 

4- 4 

I 

Stockport 

5488 

108 682 

+ 

15850 

+ 17 

1 

South Shield 

2 399 

108 647 


7 789 

+ 7 

7 

Huddersfield 

II 859 

107 8^1 

+ 

12 774 

+ 13 

4 

Coventry 

4 *47 

106349 

+ 

36 371 

+52 

0 

Burnley 

4005 

106 322 

+ 

9279 

+ 9 

6 

Middlesbrough 

2 6j>5 

104 767 

+ 

1^465 

+ 14 

8 

Halifax 

139&3 

loi 553 


3 391 

- 3 

2 

St Helens 

7 2«4 

96 551 

+ 

12 141 

+ 14 

4 

\\ oKerhampton 

3525 

95 328 


1 141 

+ I 

2 

Walsall 

7483 

92 115 


5685 

+ 6 

6 

Rochdale 

6440 

91 428 

+ 

83*4 

+ 10 

0 

Northampton 

3469 

90064 

+ 

3043 

4- 3 

5 

Wigan 

5083 

89 152 

+ 

6724 

+ 8 

2 

Newport (Monl 

4504 

83691 

+ 

16 4-1 

+24 

4 

\ ork 

3730 

82 282 

+ 

4 068 

+ 5 

6 

Devonport 

3 *52 

81 678 

+ 

II 241 

+ 16 

0 

Merthyr Txdfil 

17 761 

80 9^ 

+ 

11 762 

+ 17 

0 

Bournemouth 

5 742 

78 674 

+ 

18 912 

+31 

7 

Reading 

5876 

75 198 

+ 

2 981 

+ 4 

I 

r nmsby 

2 868 

74 659 

+ 

II 521 

+18 

3 

Ipswich 

Warrington 

8 112 

73 932 

+ 

730- 

+ ti 

0 

3057 

72 166 

+ 

''9-4 

+ 12 

4 

Smethwick 

I 929 

70 694 

+ 

16 155 

-^29 

6 

Bootle 

I 947 

69876 

+ 

9641 

+ 16 

0 

West Bromwich 

5859 

68 332 

+ 

3 157 

■f 4 

9 

West Hartlepool 

2 684 

63 923 

+ 

I 296 

+ 2 

1 

Barrow in h ornes 

II 02 

63 770 


6 184 

+ 10 

7 

Rotherham 

6t)0i 

62483 

! + 

8 *34 

+15 

0 

Hastings 

4 495 

61 145 

— 

4383 

- 6 

7 

Tynemouth 

4 37- 

58816 

+ 

7450 

+14 

5 

Bury 

5907 

58648 

+ 

619 

+ I 

I 

Blackpool 

1 im oln 

3 bo* 

, 58 371 


II 023 

+23 

3 

3 755 

! 57 285 

1 4. 

8501 

+ 17 

4 

( neat "V armouth 

3 598 

! 55 905 

+ 

4589 

+ 8 

9 

Oxford 

4 7*9 

I S3 048 

+ 

3712 

+ 7 

5 

Fast bourne 

6472 

52 542 

+ 

£968 

+20 

6 

Southport 

5 *44 

, 51 643 

+ 

3 560 

+ 7 

4 

Dudley 

3546 

1 51 079 

+ 

2,346 

+ 4 

8 

8 

Bath 

3^383 

50721 

+ 

882 

+ I 

Gloucester 

2 3*4 

‘ 50035 

‘ + 

2 ,080 

t ^ 

3 

Exeter 

3 *66 

48 664 

' + 

1 479 

+ 3 

n 

Burttra-on Trent 

4203 

48 266 

— 

2 120 

7 ^ 

*9 

Worcester 

3 185 

1 47 982 

1 + 

* 358 

+ 2 

92 

Chester 

2 862 

39 028 

+ 

719 

+ I 

9 

Canterbury 1 

3 975 

24 626 

— 

273 

— I 

, 
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Table VII —Other Large Enghsh and Wdsk Towns 



Population 

JQll 

Increase (+) or Be- 
crease (— ) Per Cait i 
Intercepwl Period be 
tw n iQ I ani 1911 


Population 

IWJ 

Increase (+5 or b 
crease (—> Per Ce t n 
Intexcensal Tetiod b 
tween iqoi and iq 

Willesden 

154 2H 

+ 34 3 

Falmg 

61 222 

+85 3 

Rhondda 

152781 

+ 34 3 

^cton 

57 497 

+52 3 

Tottenham 

13/ 418 

+ 33 8 

Enfield 

56 338 

+31 8 

East Ham 

133 487 

+ 39 0 

, Darlington 

55 60 1 

+25 0 

Leyton 

1^4 7o5 

-I- 26 I 

Wimbledon 

54 966 

+32 0 

Walthamstow 

124 5&0 

+ 31 0 

1 Dewsbury 

53 351 

+ 4 1 

Hornse> 

Kings Norte n ; 

84 592 

+ 17 4 

Dillingham 
Stockton on 

52 252 

+ 22 2 

and Northfield 

81 i<;3 

+ 42 I 

Tees 

5'" 154 

+ I 3 

W aliase> , 

78 504 

+ 4b 5 

Wakefield ’ 

51 511 

+ 6 7 

Ilford 

78 188 

+ 89 6 

1 Aberdart 

50 8 >0 

+ 17 2 

^ston Manor 

75 0-9 

- 3 0 

Swindon 

50 75T 

+ 12 8 

Hands worth 

68 610 

+ 96 

Barnsley 

50614 

-r23 2 

Edmonton 
Southend on Sea 

04 707 

6 -13 

i- 38 2 
+ 117 3 

Luton 

49 978 

+37 3 


igriLulture — According to returns of iqi out of a total area of 3, 143 qj3 icres 
for England and Wales the average under all crops and grass was 7 i6g 46 a decrease 
of o 3 per cent on the returns for the preceding year The general Table \III for the 
United Kingdom is gnen f jr purposes of comparison (increase or decrease per cent on 
the preceding > ear following the total acreage m brackets) 


Table 1 III 



England and W ale 

Scotland 

Irel ind 

Corn Crops 

SQ-4 6i7( + i 7 ) 

I ^30 I2^(+0 9) 

1 I 655971+09) 

( reen Crops . 

Clover and Rotation 

2 500 3351 +2 7) 

bi5*6i( + i 4) 

I 0-2 I 28 ( + 0 8) 

Gra ses 1 

* 5^2 965 ^ -3 3) 

1 46s 5i4(-3 

2 479 159(-1 aY 

Permanent Pasture ' 

I08.54 I 7 D -0 71 

14960451-01) 

12 418 8671 —0 09P 


Live stock m England and Vtales was returned as follows - hor‘?e i 406 099 ( — 10) 
cattle 5 841 908 ( — I -J sheep 18 oss 584 (-6 e) pies 2 496 35S ( 81 

A return published in June 1912 (.Census of Production relating to the \ear ending 
June 4 1908 sets down the value of the produce of British agriculture at £150800000 as 
shown in Table IX 


Table I\ 



t ngland and W ales | 

Scotland 

Great Bntiin 

Farm Crops^ 

£ 40 -00 ooo 

1 £ 6400000 

£ 46600/100 

Fruit Flowers and Timber 

4 700 000 

500 000 

5 200 Ooo 

Ammnls) 

50 800 000 

JO 600 000 

6i 400 ooo 

Wool 

* 100000 

500 000 

2 600 ooo 

Dairy Produce 

25 500 000 

4 500000 

30000000 

Poultry 

4 350000 

650 000 

5000 ooo 

Total Sales 1 

£127 650000 

£23 !30 000 

£150800 ooo 


t Ha> area 

* Pasture and mountain graaang 

*This census was protided for by the Census of Production Act 1906 It is under the 
direction of the Board of Trade and the first census wras taken iit 1908 The results so far 
as applying to agriculture were issued by the Board of Agriculture 

The total value of farm crops grown in 1908 is calculated at £1^5 000 ooo bat the 
portion actuaU> sold realised (as shown m Table JX) £46 600 000 the remainder of the 
produce being used to feed the stock and maintain the fertUity of the land 
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A further return of the Census of Production analysed the labour employed on the farms 
of Great Britain (Table X) 

TabieX 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Members of Family 

Other Persons 

Total permanently employed 

Temporary Labourers 

Occupiers 

r rand Total 

313 000 
576000 

if 

502 000 
671 000 

889 000 

127 000 

284 000 

40 000 

I 173 000 
167 000 
500 000 

I 840 000 


The gross output amounted to £90 per head if occupiers are included and temporary 
labourers excluded Engines employed wi agricultural pursuits numbered 34 450 with a 
total HP of 213 525 

The number of agricultural holdings in the United Kingdom as returned by the Census 
of Production is shown in Table \I 


Table XI — Agrtculturai Holdtngi igo8 


1 

■-5 ! 

Acres 

1 


50-300 

Acres 

Above 300 
A.cre& 

England 

79 837 

165 265 

109 830 

14651 

W ales 

10 121 

3* 953 

18 034 

390 

Scotland 

iS 136 

3460* 

138 

2 673 

Ireland 

6j 730 

364 549 i 

90 617 


The census of production has rendered available a mass of statistics which have not 
previously been compiled Thus it is now possible to view the estimated production of 
crops m order of their gross value for Creai Britain in 1908 the principal being shown in 
Table \II 


Table XII — Crops iqo8 



Quantity 

Value m 
Thou 
sands 


Quantity 

\ alue in 
Thou 
sands 

Turmps 

and 



Potatoes 

1 Tons 

3 918 ooo 

£9892 

Swedes 


Tons 23 768 000 

£23 768 

Barley 

1 Qrs 

6840000 1 

9 177 

Meadow Hav 

6 213 000 

19 106 

Mangold 

1 Tons 

8995000 

7 196 

Oats 


Qr& 15453 000 

132641 

Beans 

Qrs 

I 161 ooo 

1 735 

Clover and 




Apples 

Tons 

224 300 

1 490 

Hay 

Seedj 

Tons 3 507 000 

12 712 1 

Peas 

Qrs 

765 ooo 

1 130 

Straw 

[ 

7 000 000 

12 660. 

Hops 

Tons 

23540 

I 059 

V\ heat 


Qrs 6 567 000 

10370' 

' Strawberries 1 


41 450 ' 

I 036 


Below the tabulated category follow cabbage £760000 vetches or tares £439 000 nuts 
and muted orchard fruits £4^ 000 plums £357 000 a group of vegetables including arti 
chokes cucumbers marrows, etc £352 000 raspberries £309 000 lucerne £276 000 
mixed small fruits £252 000 rye £220 000 and gooseberries £208 000 Between £200 000 
and £100000 follow cherries rape rhubarb carrots crops under glass crops for seed 
flowers and shrubs mustard and onions between £100 000 and £50 000 pears kohl rabi 
black currants broccoli and cauliflower celery red currants and Brussels sprouts and below 
the last figure asparagus parsnips lettuce seakale kale beetroot (but the subsequent exten 
Sion of cultivation should be borne in mind) buckwheat maize and flax 

It IS found that the number of cattle slaughtered for meat m Great Britain was i 4^ 000 
calves 639000 sheep 7638000 lambs 1 915000 and pigs 4 41 8 000 The total Bntish 
supply qI meat amounted to i 051 000 tons representuw an average supply per head pf the 
population of Great Bntam of 26 3 lb of beef and veal 14 S ib of mutton and lamb and 
17 5 lb of pig meat (total 58 3 lb) the average of imports m the same year (1908) being 
20 44 lb of beef and veal ii 23 of mutton and lamb 18 69 of pig meat (total 5036 lb) 

A famv-yard- census has also been taken which so far as concerns birds is summanzed 
TO Table XlII the interesting companson for Ireland being added Table XIV gives 
particulars of dairy produce and Table XV those timber 
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TcibU Mil 


5^3 



Fowls 

Ducks 

OeCse 

Turkeys 

England 

1 25 962 000 

2395000 

494 000 

541 000 

Wales 

2 287 000 

274 000 

192 000 

87 000 

bcotland 

4 107 000 

294 000 

26 000 

69 000 

Ireland „ , 

17 664 000 

3 477 000 

I 808 35'’ 

1 I 051 667 

Eeg produced fC t Britain) 

1 108 483 000 

27 260 000 

I 7->4 000 

I 826000 


Table XIV —Datry Produce igoS 



Mlk 

produced 

Gals 

A erage 
per co\ 
n Milk 
G Is 

1 Dairy Eioduce Sold 

Whole Milk 
Gal 

Cream 

Qts 

Butter 

lbs 

Cheese 

Crvts 

Skim Mflk 
Gals 

Engl nd 

g fi «7i 900 

58 

685 5 000 

J 7*7 MO 

57 835 000 

36 000 

5 833 000 

W 1 s 

0 080 CXX> 

4 

4 806 000 

88 000 

1 156 000 

24 

489 000 

S otl q 1 

g 42 000 

4 qJ 

119 6to 000 

004 OQO 

s 91 000 

II3 000 

6 815 000 

Value 



£. 4 8jo 000 1 

£soo 000 

£ 040 000 

£i 400000 

£143 000 


Table \T — Timber iqo8 



Arc 

planted Acres 

\ Trees I lied for sale or sold standing 
Get Brit n 


EngL nd 
and W le 

Scotland 

1 G eat 

B t in 

Number 

Qu ntitv 
Cul ic feet 

1 Vahic 

Con fer u It cdf 






£ 

Sc t P ne 

40 000 

150 000 

205 000 

44 

j 895 <300 

8r ooo 

L>a h 

bg 000 

25 OCX) 

94 000 

Sboooo 

3 'J 000 

44000 

'>pr ce 

1 00 

[ 8 ooo 

9 000 



Others and Mi ed 

T 3 S 000 

93000 

4 8 000 

7 oco 

587 000 

la <300 

Tot 1 

14 000 

48 000 

7 6 000 




B ad Leaj t H d 






0 k 

I 000 1 

g 000 

13JOOO 

219 000 

364 000 

7000 

Bee h 

000 

1 000 

6000 

Sgooo ] 

I 34 Q 000 

51 090 

Birch 

I 000 

10 000 

II 000 



Others and M ed 

476 000 

7S 000 

Sir 000 

6 b 000 j 

5 O,OC 30 

5 000 


<>3 <300 
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Deielnpmtnt Commission — ^The Development Commission was instituted in Mav 
lOio under the proMsion of the Development and Road Improvement Fund 4 .cts of 
that and the prev lous \ear It consistis of eight commissioners appointed for ten j ears 
one (who is eligible for re appointment) retiring tver\ two years In the order in which 
they were to retire, the commissioners were as follows Mr H J Davies, Sir S Eardley 
Wilmot Mr M \ Ennis Mr \\f S Haldane Mr A D Hall FRS ,Mr Sidney Webb 
Lord Richard Frederick Cavendish (chairman) and Sir Francis Hopwood (vice chair- 
man) Mr \dughan Nash who had been private secretary to the Prime Minister, 
Mr Asquith succeeded to the vice chairmanship m 1912 The function of the Com 
mission IS to consider the development of agriculture and other economic resources of 
the kingdijm and to advise the Treasury as to the disposal of grants and loans for purposes 
connected with agriculture forestry, reclamation of land rural transport other than 
roads canals harbours and fisheries The sums available are partly voted by parlia 
ment partly charged on the consolidated fund and partly received bv wav of interest 
on and repayment of loans and of profits received (if so provided) on works started by a 
grant or loan from the Commissioh 

AgrKulturcU Progress * — In Norfolk the inception of sugar beet growing on a consider- 

• See also Agriculture m Part I of the Year Book 
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able scale is the outstanding agricultural development V large sugar beet factory at 
Cantiey oii the banks of the lare some ten uiles from Norwich, was opened in 1912 
Despite the torrential rams m August of that year samples of Norfolk grown beet yielded 
as much as the average \ueld of roots grown in Holland Farmers who ha\c at first 
looked askance at the new venture, have since offered land freely Beet sugar experi 
ments Lave also been made m Kent and Sussex the Maidstone Farmers Club reported 
in 1912 that satisfactory crops could he grown and in Sussex it was proposed to form 
a company to develop the industry on condition that 2000 acres should be placed under 
the crop for five y ears \ factory has been estabhshed at Hayle in Cornwall 

Recently tobacco growii^ has been inaugurated at Methwold in south west ’Norfolk on 
a sod previously thought valueless except for game preservation Some experts are of the 
opinion that this ^ay turn out to be one of the most promisit^ experiments in Fast Anglian 
agriculture In the protracted drought of 1911 the Methwold tobacco prospered well but 
in the wet summer of 1912 it succeeded even better the sandy porous soil absorbing ram 
very quickly 

Heavy losses were sustained by Hampshire agncultunsts and market gardeners owing 
to the dry summer of 1911 and the long continued rams of 1912 but the cultivation ot straw 
bernes did well The fruit is grown at Swanwick and at Sansburv and is sent to market a 
week or more before the Kent crop In some cases the plantations yielded a profit of £^o 
an acre the culture not being confined to small holdings but carried on extensively on large 
farms where strawberries have displaced some of the usual crops The Hampshire Countv 
Council purchased 264 acres at Sparsholt near "W inchester for use as a farm school and have 
estabhshed a system of agncultural scholarships 

Considerable disturbance in the agricultural industries of Cheshire and Shropshire is 
reported owing to the change in owner‘mip of thousands of acres of agricultural land through 
owners of great estates putting them on the market 

A wide scheme for the reclamation of waste lands m the north of the I&le of Man the 
creation of small holdings and the development of an export trade in the produce to English 
markets has been under consideration 

In the direction of agrtculturol education mention mav be made of the extension of facil 
ities by the umversity of Bnstol m adjacent counties \ large technical school with an 
agricultural department has been established by the Essex Education Committee The 
new buildings of the Cheshire Agncultural College and Norris Midworth Museum wire 
opened on JuJv 22 ipi2 

Dr Clement Stephenson FRC\S in Ftbruarv 1912 gave £5000 towards buildings 
for a new agncultural department at Armstrong College Newcastle upon 1 \ nc 

Mining and Manufactures — ^Tdble \\ I shows the total number of persons employed 
at mines in the four divisions of the United Kingdom in ign 


rable XVI ners igii 



England 

1 Scotland 

Wales 

Ireland 

Tital 

Number 

712 429 

147365 

313 838 

5469 

1 1 179 lOI 

Inc or Dec on 1910 
fne or Dec per cent 

+ 8531 i 

+ 12/1 

—481 
-0 33 ^ 

d-6 981 

1 +150 

+ 2 8 0 

i +15 181 
' +r 3 


Minerals were produced in 1910 to the value of ^82 090 108 m England £23 604 416 
in Wales £16 155 377 m Scotland £216 726 m Ireland and £38955 in the Isle of Man 
The quantitie» M vanous mtnen^ls produced in 19 tt m the United lungdom are shown m 
Table XVII 

Table XVII —Mineral Production jpii 



T«iis 

Increase [ 

1 

Decrease 
on IQKX I 


T ns 1011 

Increase 

or 

Beer asc 

1 on 19I0 

Coal 

Troll 

Ctiy and ^hale 
Lunesfiooe (not Chalk) 
Igneous "Rocks 
^ndstone 

Chalk 

Oil Shale 

271 891 899 

T5 519 424 

*3 835 038 
12 183^5 

6 524 696 

40^907 

4 884 020 

3 116 803 

+2 8 
+ I 9 

-I 9 

—2 6 
-I 3 
-7 6 

+5 4 
-0 si 

Gravel and Sand 

Salt 

Lead Ore 

TmOre 

Copper Ore 

Cojjper Precipitate 
Zinc Ore 

GoW Ore 

2 280 248 

2 082 688 
23 910 

7746 

3 153 
109 , 

17652 

2 752 1 

+ 36 
+ 1 5 

-16 3 
+ 22 
— 20 9 
1-43 3 
1+57 0 
1-55 3 
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Coal —The production of coal and value m the four divisions of the United 
Kingdom in 1910 is given in Table W III 


Table Will — Coal Productions igio 



England 

W ales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

' Total 

Tons 

185 913 51T 

39 104 583 

41 335 132 

79802 

264 433 028 

Inc or Dec on 1909 

+437 II 5 

”1335 576 

+i 566 767 

-9590 

+658 7x6 

\ alue 

£72 301 74b 

-I 934 121 

14 097 798 

43 902 

108 377 567 


Table \IX shows the coal production and value for the chief producing counties of Eng 
land and V^ales < 

Table \ IX —Counties Producing, Coal igio 



Tons 

\aJue at 
Mine 


Tons 

\alue at 
Mine 

England — 



Engi and — 



Chester 

348 464 

142 289 

Somerset 

I 208 046 

598 989 

Cumberland 

2 174 755 

76 1 883 

Stafford 

14 009 765 

5 I 3 f> 9 i 4 

Derbv 

17.76 941 

6 182 7/3 

M arwick 

+.C54 336 

I 590 ^31 

Durham 

^9 431 598 

15710205 

M orcester 

658 397 

227 696 

C lourebter 1 

I 477 150 

726 265 

"V orkshirc 

38 300000 

14 612 6^2 

Lancaster 

23 417 913 

9 935 159 

W ALES — 



Leief star 

2 793 126 

977 594 

Brecon 

738 725 

412 5.7 

Monmouth 

13 006 ->75 

6 j 46 359 

Carmarthen 

2 135 304 

I 19. 856 

Northuml erland 

13 i^r 691 1 

4 993 89 " 

Denbigh ' 

2 598 370 

I 061 001 

Nottingham 

II 180 3 

4 006 293 

Flint 1 

8J2 506 

331 773 

Shropshire ' 

837541 I 

oH 347 

Glamorgan | 

32 878 827 

18 905 3'>6 


Toal was exported ham the United Kingdom to the amount of 63000000 tons in 1910 
and 64 600 000 m 1911 while m addition 19 S-5 000 tons m 1910 and 19 264 000 m 1911 
were hipped on steamers t.n|,aged m foreign trade Table \X shows the chief receiving 
countries 

Table YY — Countries Recetting British Coal 



Quantity 

Tons 

\ alue 

1 


Quantity 

Tons 

\alue 

£ 

Italv 

France 
( ermany 

Sweden 

Argentina 

Spam 

9 060 294 

9 753 991 

9 025 064 

4 150 762 

2 920 660 j 
1 3 134695 1 

5 347 887 

5 346 2^4 

4 438 255 
284 240 

2 201 102 
^ 057 844 1 

Russia 

Egypt 

Denmark 

Brazil 

Holland 

Norw ay 

3 264 8^9 
616 632 

2 834 630 

1 710 058 

2 256 449 

2 120 68q 

1 909 230 

I 74 1 488 

I 516 I8i 

I 344 390 

I i6j 288 

1 052 560 


A national strike of miners lasted from March i to April 6 1912 (see under History 
abov e) The follovting report from the northern coal fields may be taken as an illustra 
tion of some of its effects The Northumberland Miners Association disbursed in stnke 
pay T156 000 Its total funds including investments from which it had been denving 
£4000 annually m interest The funds of the Durham Miners Association amounting 
to over £400 000, were also senously depleted The lo^ to coUtery owners and to 
trades dependent on coal supplies was enormous This strike occurred during a period 
of prosperity Northumberland miners wages m \ugust 1912 were 36 per cent above 
the rS/9 basis— the highest recorded for many years previously 

In the week ending July 13 1912 the King and Queen travelled m the West Riding 
of Yorkshire to inspect the social and industrial life of the people including Hahfax 
Huddersfield Rotherham, and many colliery centres, among them Cadeby Cc^hery 
Comsborough which the> visited on hearing of a senes of e:^losionij which occurred on 
July 9 1912 resulting in the loss of S6 lives Among those killed were Mr W H Pick 
ering, chief inspector of mines for Aorkshue Mr H R Hewitt government inspector 
for Sheffield and Mr J Y fickle government inspector of Doncaster 
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A remarkable colherv^ development has taken place m the Doncaster djbtnct in the last 
two years Numerous pits have been sunk and coal has been reached in several of them 
Former villages have grown into populous places and Doncaster is becoming the centre of 
a lai^e jwpuTation %ain the developments which have taken place m the neighbounng 
north Nottingham coalfield have largely altered the industrial character of that part of the 
country Within a radius of five miles of Mansfield eleven collieries have been sunk and 
twenty others m the ten mile hmit The Mansfield colliery itself was responsible for the 
output of I 183 876 tons m 1911 an loc^'ease of 40 756 tons over the previous year The 
beautiful Dukenes have b^n invaded and m 1912 negotiations were completed for a 
pit between Warsop and the forest village of Budby to be known as the Uelberk Colliery 
To cope with this advance the Mansfield tramways have been extended and a new railway 
♦■ouching that town and Sutton is in course of construction 

Progress has been made in the Kent coalfield and four new ^cams were reported as 
within the boundary of the Kent Coal Concessions Ltd in August 19H 
Tne outlook in the bouth Wales coal was better towards the close of 1912 than it had 
been for some time In 1911 the trade suffered on account of a succession of strikes which 
probably affected this district more than anv other Thus while there was an increase of 
shipments of coal from the Lnited Kingdom there was a decline from South \\alcs The 
details of foreign shipments were as follows —Cardiff 16 127 777 ton (dec 829 979) New 
port 4324917 tons (me 550555! Swansea 2929982 tons (me 218 /88) Port Talbot 
* 650 538 tons (me 65 858) The coastwise trade was as follows — Cardiff 644 520 tons 

(dec 222912) Newport 689 960 tons (dec 48781) Swansea 272331 tons (dec 39 516) 
P<Mt Talbot 164 791 tons (dec 18 350) These decreases are unus,tial and due entirely to 
the unrest in the labour world Their significance mav be realized from the fact that the 
output of one coalfield despite the strike amounted to 50 .00 ooo tons as compared with 
48 699 982 tons in I910 and that the number of persons employed in one coalfield has risen 
from 150394 *901 to 213 2;>2 m 1910 The North Wales coal mines have been holding 

their own whereas metalliferous mines and slate quarries have been doing badly 

0/Aer Minerals — Metals were obtained from British ores as m Table XXI 


Tab/e YXI — British Afeta/s iqio 


Iron 1 

Tin 

Lead 

Zinc 

Copper 

Silver 

Gold 

Quantity 

^ Tons 

1 4 975 735 

Tons 

4 797 

Tons 

21 52_ 

Tons i 
4 168 ' 

Tons 

449 

Oz 

136663 

Oz 

2 4'>7 

\ alue 

' f 

1 17008812 

i 

73^ 025 

£ 

283 194 

£ 

99823 

i 

-7 570 

£ 

14058 

£ 

8 088 


Iron — ^The production of iron ore in the chief producing counties of England m 1910 is 
shown m Table XXII Wales produced 41 455 tons (percentage of total UK 03) 


Table XXlt — Counties Producing Iron ore 


! _ Percentage 1 

{ Tons j u k 1 


Tons 

Pen entage 
;f Total U K 

England 

14 471 108 

95 0 1 

Northampton 

2 649 539 

17 4 

Cumberland 

' 1334751^ 

8 8 1 

Oxford and 

1 


Lancashire 

1 4080^1 

2 7 

Rutland 

242 291 1 

I 6 

1 eicester 

( 560410 

3 7 

Stafford 

913 006 

6 0 

LincolnsshirL 

' 2 128 161 1 

14 0 

\ orkshire 

6 198 411 

1 40 7 


Salt — \ffectmg the Qieshire salt industry a parliamentary bill was promoted in 
1912 by the Cheshire County Council and other bodies to restrict the conveyance of 
bnneby pipe from the salt manufactunng areas of Northwich and Winsford to Weston 
Point which offers advantages of cheaper transport by Manchester Ship Canal and the 
combined manufacture of salt and electricity (At Weston it was stated the Salt Union 

was receiving £15 000 a year from the sale of electncity made by steam going on its way 
to boif the bnne) By the House of Lords’ Committee the Bill was rejected Inadent 
ally there was mentioned a discovery of bnne and large deposits of rock salt at Lymm 
Tm —The steady nse in the already high pnoe of tin has maintained the prospenty 
of the Cornish mines of estidjiished position while the most noteworthy new progress 
has been the dbvefopanent of alluvial workings following on the success of this method 
of operations on the Goss Moors A large electric power station at Hayle is now supply 
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ing current through west Cornwall from Camborne on the east to St Just with a branch 
to Penzance on the west The wires are earned across countr> on overhead standards 
At present the chief users are the mines The whole of the mining schools of Cornwall 
have been combmed in one school of metalliferous raining at Camborne and the local 
schools at Redruth Truro and Pen/ance are now closed for mining education 

Important developments are antiapated from the recent dibCo\ ery ot radium m the 
famous hot spring at Bath A disco\er> of gold was reported in Jersev in 1911 

Manufacturing Industries The Midlands — In all branches of trade in the Birnung 
ham district there has been an improvement during the past two years The South 
Staffordshire iron trade has experienced a remarkable re\ ival The former preference 
of steel 01 er iron has in many cases disappeared whereas the open hearth process for 
steel has also regained tavour to the adsantage of this district In bars, billets and all 
other classti, of semi ran and finished material there haie been repeated advances of 
selling pnees and during loi the price of pigiron moved slowly but steadily upwards 
The iHbuffifient suppiy and high price of coke has senou&ly handicapped the iron trade 
during the past year Ironworkers ha\e received several advances in wages Foreign 
competition in bar iron steel billets etc has diminished considerably dunng 191 

In the copper brass and metal trades there has been constant^ increasing activity 
Bj the formation of as ociations and manufacturers combinations selling prices hav e been 
improved Repiated advances in selling prices were declared m iqu though without a 
corresponding increase in profits owing to the high prices of fuel and raw matenab 

The selling prices of metal bedsteads have been increased through the formation of an 
alliance embracing all the principal factones 

The cjcle and motor trade have increased in prospentv The trade in bicvcles fell off 
a little m 1911 but revived in 191*. while the popularity of the motor cycle ha greatlv aug 
mented busines Mam motor car manufacturers have turned their attention to vehicle 
for he ivv traffic others again are making special efforts to produce cheap cars in order to 
meet American competition The amalgamation of the Daimler Company (Coventry) 
with the Birmingham bmall A.rms Company has proved successful 

The Birmingham gun trade has fully recovered its former prospentv Both the home 
and the expert demand ft r good sporting guns and nfles have steadily improved ^difficultv 
IS f:)und however in obtaining killed men Belgian and other foreign competition has 
been largelv met bv the designing of cheap machine made guns with standardised parts 
The Cun Trade Technical Ischool has been placed under the Birmingham Education 
C ommittee though it still receives financial support from the guardians of the Proof House 
The jewellery trade of Birmingham has experienced some fluauations but the average 
volume of business tends to increase Several new factories have been erected 

In the button trade which has suffered from changes m tashiom employ ment at the end 
of 1012 was exci edmglv good All the fancy and miscellaneous trades have been busv 

In all the metal trades wages have been advanced the advances ranging from 5 to 20 
per cent Strikes have been comparatively few and unimportant The most notable was 
that of the Birmingham Small \rms Company employes in October 1911 which affected 
over 3 000 persons and lasted four weeks It was ended bv important concessions 

Electrical engmetnng and trades accessory to it have grown enormously m the Mid 
lands during the past two y ears and export business has been unprecedented 

In the saddlery and harness and general leather goods trades of l^alsaU which was 
recently m a depressed state there has been a return to prosperity especiallv m connexion 
with the export trade Prices have advanced considerably not only on account of demand 
but also through the very large increase in the cost of leather and other materials The 
engineering and hardware trades of the town and neighbourhood have also prospered 
At Coventry the watch trade has been exceedingly busy owing to the growing preference 
for English made watches The artificial silk trade is increasing and the general engineer 
ing trades have done well A Urge elect ncal industry appears likely to grow up 

The trade of Leicester shows progress boot and shoe exports being heavier than, pre 
vjousiy and hosiery and elastic webbing employing many hands Large works for general 
electrical ei^meering constitute an important new industry in Northampton The growing 
industries 01 Peterborough include a large shop fitting factory In Nottingham the tendency 
of lace making hr ms to erect factones m outlving distnets has acted as a stimulus to new 
industries BlouBe and robe-making have become of great importance engineenng and 
wood working occupy much labour and xn 1912 there was jntri^uced a new machme for 
the making oT embroidery It was announced m October 1912 that a laige lace manutactur 
ing business would be removed from Beeston (Notts) to Raab m Hungary as a result of 
the effect of hostile tariffs and that facilities and remission from taxation had been granted 
by the Hungarian government Through the activity of the Derby Borough Development 
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Committee new industries have been introdi^ced there one oi great im^rtance being the 
manufacture of filament electric lamps The ironworks industry at Ha warden Bridge 
Flintshire has continued to develop and connected with it a garden cit> at Sealand ha« 
been partly built and occupied \ftother ironworks industry is flourishing at Ediesmefe 
Port Cheshire where water-transit facilities have also develop«l com miiling The popula 
tion has increased m ten years by 6 091 

Lancashire and Yorkshire — New cotton mdls are building in such centres as Turton 
Leigh Nelson Hastenlae and Livesey (Blackburn) Hashngden, &.c , while steel works 
at Partington and salt works at Ruiu^om are to be included among other industrial 
developments The Lancashire cotton trade enjoyed in 1911 its most prosperous >ear 
since 1907 and this probpmty was reflected in the iron founding and engineenng indus 
tries which are more or less dosely alhed to the staple mdustr> of the county At the 
end of iQii however a dispute occurred m the cotton trade which was only brought 
to a close on January ig igrs after a lock-out of the operatives lasting nearl> a month 
Ml the Sheffield industnes have shown remarkable activity the volume of trade m the 
last three years being larger than at almost any previous penod To protect them 
selves against infringers of trade marks a special fund of 5 has been raised bv manu 
facturers and several prosecutions have been successfully initiarted \ new society called 
the Sheffield Electro Metallm^ical Society was formed m igio Many new mills have 
been erected at Huddersfield where the cloth and other trades have been active 
Northern Counties — Ship building on the north-east coast from Blyth to the Tees 
has reached a very high point, ^49 vessels of i O/i ^43 tons being launched in 1911 
compared with Sfib vessels of 654 789 tons in 1910 After an interval of five years the 
blue nband for the largest amount ot construction by one firm in the Lnited King 
dom came to the Tyne m iqii this distinction being obtained by Messrs Swan Hunter 
and Wigham Richardson whose production aggregated 125 050 tons New methods of 
marine propulsion during the penod imder review include the geared turbine of Sir Charles 
Parsons the Diesel oil engme as exemphfied in the Wallsend built ship Toiler and 
the gas engined v essel Holzapfel I built at South Shields At the close of 1912 Messrs 
Swan Hunter and Wigham Richardson were building for a Scotch firm a vessel for the 
Canadian lakes on the new pritunple of a Diesel engine supplying electrical power 

Naturallv with ship-buildmg so active in mii the sister indu trv of marine engineering 
was correspondingly bnsk. One firm on the Tyne Messrs R J W Hawthorn Leslie and 
Co held the record over the Kingdom for the year their turn out of engines amounting to 
150 200 shaft horse. power Since 1910 the various sections of labour engaged in ship build 
ing have had their wages increased three times representing 35 per week per man Ship 
\ard workers discharge notes were discontinued at the request of the men in the early part 
of 1912 and their demand along with the engineenng trades is for an tight hours day 
East Anglta cfc— \mong recent industrial developments in this part ot England are 
the establishment of blast furnaces and rolling mills at Scunthorpe Lincolnshire and of 
electnc steel furnaces at Braintree Essex Among industnes recently established at Cheims 
ford are works of the Marcom N* ireless Tel^raph Co and other electrical works the National 
Steam Car works etc At Rochester lame works for the manufacture of cement making 
machinery were established Iw an Anglo-German firm in 19 1 1 

South Wales — The revival of prosperity in the tin plate trade which began in 1 898 con 
tinues unchecked The annual amount paid in wages to South ^\ales tin plate workers is 
now about 300 000 Of the 569 raiUs engaged on the manufacture of Un plates in Eng 
land and Wales 96 per cent are situated in Glamorgan Carmarthen and Monmouth In 
191 1 the Welsh tin plate trade broke all records 

Lalour Exchanges — The system of labour exchanges was inaugurated on February 
I 1910 By the end of 1911 there were -61 exchanges at work and during that year 
the number of vacancies notified by employers was 757 109, and the number filled by 
the exchanges was 589 770 The demand for workers exceeded the supply in the cotton 
woollen and worsted trades as Well as, dunn^ certaui seasons of the year in the coach 
buddtos: apd engineering trades and the Clyde ship budding industry while female 
workers were also found scarce m the clothing and laundry mdui»tnes 

FisharUs ---The great hemng industry at \ armouth has now a fleet of 1000 boats 
prmdpaliy steam dnfters A Yarmouth boat broke all records m September 191 2 with 
a. haul of 320,000 hemngs, a catch that reabsed £520 Not less than 10,000 fishermen 
are engaged m the Yarmouth fishery In the season of 1911 the catch at Yarmouth 
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totalled just upon 550 cx50 000 hernngi but the catch m 191^ exceeded that amV all pre 
vious records Protests have lately been made against the practice ol trawhng for 
herrings and the consequent destruction of immature fish the matter was the subject 
of a deputation to the president of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries (Mr Runci 
man) m October 1912 and the difficult quebtions mvohwl ma> result in legislation and 
international action A movement has been started to organize steam trawling on co 
lomal fishing grounds m connection vlth Grimsb> A new trawhng mdustrv was ini- 
tiated at the port of Bl> th at the beginning of iqi'’ A considerat le number of Cornish 
fishing boats ha\ e been fitted with motors including some of the larger craft engaged on 
mackerel fishing in the Mount s Ba> ports and new boats for the pilchard and m^ore 
fisheries are being built with these engines along the south coast ot Cornwtll especially 
m the eastern ports, and m Devonshire 

For the English and W elsh fisheries the total weight of wet fish landed in 191 1 was 14418 
904 cwl and the t ital \aluf £8 O3I 4S6 representing an increase in comparison with the 
previous vear of practieallv to per cent m weight but onlv i per rent m value The pnn 
eipal fish wrre—cod 256-182 cwt {£1 ^ 9 ^ 095J haddock -114-87 cwt 269 4^-) 
herring 4 99;^ 976 cwt 1.74063) plaice 960165 cwt t £0^5098) hake 732365 cwt 
( £564 769^ sole 61 817 cwt l £403 637) The total \ alue of shell fish was £273 012 making 
a grand total value tor all fish of £8 324 498 fan increase of 3 7 per cent on the average for 
1906-iip The principal shell fish were 4 785 984 crabs (£54034) 5"’0 j^4 lubstirs (£27 
438) -^6 3oS 1 15 uvsters f £79 7''3) The imports jf fish into the llmted Kingdom decreased 
b> 10 per cent m value m 1911 to £3 906 o-o whereas the experts of fresh h h mureased 
b> 66 jver cent to £l 30S - ;5 and those ut cured or salt fish b> 15 per cent to £5 118,825 

Commerce — British trade has had three record jears in 1910 iqii and 191 
each surpassing all others before it in the figures for imports and exports Those fur 
igti are analvscd below but the totals for iqi as disclo ed bv the final monthlj 
Board ot Trade returns issued on Januarj 7 1913 mav hfst be given The imports 
were valued at £,44806 -,14 (nearl> 63 million pounds more than igii) the British 
exports at /4b/ 4^409 (over 3> millions more) and re exports at £iii 837 Q05 (over 
9 millions more) the total exports being £590 ’ 1 90/ (over 4 millions more) It 
mav be usetul to show by comparison with previous jears the enormous t xpansion that 
has taken place as shown by the import and export figures (in million pound ) in 
Briti h trade — 



191- 

1911 

1910 

190 

1902 

1897 

Imports 

744 

680 

678 

645 

5-8 

4oi 

Total Exports 

599 

556 

534 

517 

349 

294 

Bnti h Exports 

487 

454 

430 

426 

283 

-34 


It will be seen that m fifteen \ears the exports of purel> British products have more 
than doubled 

During iqi- the principal increases m imports were recorded in the following groups — 
gram and flour +£i- 746-68 non dutiable food and drink (other than meat gram and 
flour) +£36/8390 tobacio +£1088933 wood and timber +£2489144 raw cotton 
+ £9083446 textile materials o her than cotton and wcol +£3967034 oil seed etc 
b £2 39- 031 hides and undressed skins +£2613386 iron and steel and their manu 
fdctures + £3 618 654 cutlerv and hardware + £i 717 53- machmerv + £t 052 08- 
chemicals dves etc +£1150501 leather excluding boots and shoes +£2115826 rail 
wav cars motor vehicles etc + £1 322 The total increase of £64 738 987 for the vear 

2s divided broadlj under Raw materials etc £27 554 672 Article whollv or mainlv manu 
factored £19943700 Food Dnnk and Tobacco £16805989 and miscellaneous £434616 
In British exports the chief increases wete m the following groups food and dnnk (other 
than gram flour and meat) +£246-5/2 coal coke and fuel +£413/420 wool +£916 
474 iron and steel and thoir manufactures + £4 898 626 other metals and their manu 
facturee +£14^76613 electrical goods +£1550503 machinery 4-42201094 new 
ships + £1 368 784 cotton yarns + £- 164 560 yarns other than cotton wool and siik 
+ it 376 487 apparel +£1892758 chemicals +£1019621 railway cars motor vehicles 
etc + £i 641 546 The total increase of £33^314 7^4 is divided broadlv under Articles 
wholly or mainlv manufactured £22996368 Raw materials and articles mainly un/nanu 
factured £5 702 023 Tood Dnnk and Tobacco £^ 652 405 Miscellaneous £963 908 

The increase m trade was reflected al o m shipping activ itv Ships entered with cargoes 
exceeded those in 1911 by 4 401 543 tons and those cleared with cargoes bv 746 3^9 tons 
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The appointment was announced in April 1 of a ro>al commission to inquire 
mto the natural resources and improvement of the trade of the Empire, following 
upon a resolution passed at the Imperial Conference m May iqii The following 
were appointed for the United Kmgdom Lord Inchcape (Chairman) Sir Edgar V mcent 
Sir Charles John Owens Sir H Rider Haggard Mr lom Garnett (of Manchester) and 
Mr William Lonmer (of Glasgow) for Canada Mr George Eulas Foster minister of 
trade and customs for Australia Mr Donald Campbell formerly a member of the 
legislature of South Australia for Jvew Zealand Sir Joseph George Ward recently 
prime minister of the Dominion for South Africa Sir David de \ lUiers Graaf minister 
of posts and telegraphs for Ivewfo midland Mr Edgar Bownng M L C 

Import and Export Trade (United kingdom 1911) — The total importb into the Umtrd 
kingdom m 1911 were valued at £680 157 527 an increase of £i 900 503 (+0 27 per cent) 
on 1910 Of this total British posse^isions contributed £171 453 5S7 (an increase of £815 971 
or +0 47 per cent) and foreign countries £508 ^03 940 (an increase 3f £1 084 S32 or +0 2 
per cent) The total exports m 191 1 were valued at £556 878 432 an increase ot £22 732 615 
(+4082 percent) on 1910 Of this total British possessions took £169 745 187 <an increase 
of £12 289933 or d-/ 2 per cent) and foreign countries £387 133 245 (an increase of £10 
442 682 or -f 2 69 per cent) The proportion per head of population of the value of imports 
into the Umted kingdom in 1910 was £15 2 i and in 1911 £15 04 that of exports ot 

native produce onl> (£430384772 m 1910 and £454 119 298 m 1911) was £9 ii 8 m 1910 
and £10 07m 1911 and that of net imports (1 e less re exports) was £12 15 10 m 1910 and 
£12 15 o irt 1911 Bullion and specie are excluded Table XXIII shows the trade with 
British possessions and Table X\I\ with foreign countries 


Table XXIII — Imports from and Exports to British Possessions iQii 


From and To 1 

Imports 

Inc or Ucc 
on 1910 

Fxports 

Inc or Dec 
on 1910 


£ 

1 i 

1 f 

£ 

India and Cevlon 

Straits Settlements Mala>a and 

5^ 227 837 

+3392437 1 

56499051 

+7 on 497 

Hong Kong 

10485004 

+ i 748 81 1 

1 8 i 2:,-3- 

- 399414 

Africa 

14 100576 

- 775083 

27 527 -94 

+i 171 163 

Canada and Newfoundland 

26 139 766 

833463 , 

23 40G 417 

^ -3973- 

West Indies 

. 5738-1 

- 67-838 i 

1 4280-39 

+ 388 564 

Australia 

39 104966 

+ 5286/5 

34 S40 -/6 

+3 4O7 O53 

New Zealand 

17850063 

-309- 601 

1 10 399 /OO 

+ l 197 148 

Other British Possessions 

3 971 494 

+ 5-0033 

4 706 976 

— 306946 


Table \XI\ — Imports from and Exports to Foreign Countries iQii 


From and To 

Imports 

Inc or Dec 
on 1910 

Exports 

Inc or Dec 
on 1910 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Argentina 

27 248 183 

— I 684 872 

19 046 191 

- 387633 

Austria Hungary 

I 517059 

+ 158 194 

6 040 801 

+ 910760 

Belgian Congo 

35 891 

7 .*7526 

269 218 

+ 116079 

Belgium 

35 1” 610 

-f- 621 428 

2- 237 494 

+ i 160 146 

Brazil 

10 777 535 

— 6 740 202 

12 442 100 

-4 4-0 275 

Bulgaria 

262 294 

+ 223408 

I 004 492 

+ 248 837 

C hife 

5 596 148 

— 800 724 

6 641 206 

+ 708745 

China 

4 043 661 

- 119346 

12 257 197 

+2 940 075 

Colombia 

, 976 373 

+ 575 

i I 104 133 

- 113418 

Cuba and Porto Rtco 

299 357 

~ I 484 687 

; 2887275 

+ 247633 

Denmark and dependencies 

21 234694 

+i 122 456 

6027376 

— 120203 

Egypt 

21 501 g2j 

+ 474 530 : 

10 446 651 

+ I 563 866 

Ecuador 

331 510 

- 15393 : 

626 182 

+ 315264 

France 

49 072 *93 

-2 2^2 165 

36091 159 

+2 119763 

French possesions (excluding 
Pacific) 

2 252 181 

+ 133990 ' 

2 508 629 

- 23 647 

Germany 

’ 43 167314 

+ 1968452 

57 424 693 

+2 513 336 
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Table XXI\ —Imports from and Exports to Foreign Countries iqii —Continued 


From and To 

Imports 

Inc or Dec 
on 1910 

Exports 

Inc or Dec 
on 1910 

German West Africa 

l6i 996 

— 

51 357 

476 093 

+ 

4b 988 

Greece 

2 314 592 

+ 

6656 

I 7^2 706 

+ 

178 366 

Ha>tiand&t Doming-) 

17b 033 

+ 

75 455 

4^3 943 

+ 

26 658 

Holland 

42 626 7^3 

+2 204 381 

18 026 566 

— 

2 965 

(Dutch pcjs e sions m 







Indian bea ) 

4 210309 

+ 1 161 046 

5502 91 1 

+ i 398 305 

Itah 

3 

+ 

97 803 

14 579 733 

+ 

111383 

Tapan 

3 >>35 33ii 

-l 480991 

12 132 652 

+ 1 743 244 

Mevico and Central ^merua 

- 467 593 

— 

9 22 

4 038 838 

+ 

488 994 

Morocco 

817 03/ 

+ 

234 806 

I 3«4 976 

+ 

351 593 

Norwav 

6314-58 

— 

b5i 915 

5 b25 866 

+ 

783 663 

Pacific I lands i various} 

322 &56 

+ 

9 735 

247 356 
508 789 

+ 

74604 

Panama 

32 3/0 

+ 

“’01 

+ 

73 007 

Persia 

550 144 

+ 

195 561 

8.>5 766 

+ 

85023 

Philippine Islands and < uam 

1 S19 28/ 

+ 

178 567 

I 0^3 483 

— 

184 608 

Portugal 

2 901 062 

— 

203 765 

3 387 360 

+ 

49712 

(Azores Madeira \trica) 

I 060 375 

+ 

37090 

1 4 828 877 

— 

817 I 4 

Rumania 

6 782 310 1 

+ 3 

-S5 686 

2 788 911 

+ 

908 862 

Rus la 

4t 337 051 1 

-2 001 533 

1 2- 316679 

+ i 095952 

Siam 

4-t 65^ 


368 266 

I OS3 490 


365 873 

Spam 

13 56- 155 


264 790 

1 6 067 849 

+ 

652 808 

Canarv Isles 

I 4b- 423 

+ 

-9 374 

1 6164^9 

+ 

134 391 

Sweden 

1 1 46-^ 49-, 

+ 

80 810 

7 474 77/ 

— 

007 784 

Tnpoli 

107 t''! 

— 

66497 

132 081 

+ 

7046 

Turn 

920 840 

+ 

388 650 

505 940 

+ 

51 395 

Turkev 

5 SI I 2-^ 

-1- 

828 227 

0 729 690 

+ 

897 215 

Lnited State 

124442-36 

+4 467618 

^6098927 

-6 08^ 959 

1 ruguav 

1 4S5 594 

— 

309 361 

'> 985 662 

+ 

49 193 

\ enezucld 

659084 1 

+ 

116 163 

1 I 104 467 

+ 

28q 634 

Other Foreign Countne 

1 036 16/ 1 

+ 

-5 7/4 

i 1873351 

+ 

210 713 


Table \\\ hows the declared value of tbe principal articles imported 


Table \ \l — Import i> IQH 



1911 

Inc 1 + ) 

< 

ne - 
P r Lent 

1 0 


IQH 

1 IQC (+) 
or 

Dec (-) 
P r Cent 

1 on Id 0 

Food drink rtt — 

1 



£ 


Gram and Hour 

75 760 943 

— _ 0 

Hide and Skins 

II 106 664 

-13 9 

Meat 

49 72- 183 

+ I 7 

Metallic ore excluding 



Butter 

4 600 619 

+ 08 

iron 

8 839 967 

- r 4 

Sugar 

6 586 S39 

+ 8 - 

Irjn ore etc 

5 799 162 

- 7 5 

Tea 

I- 983 377 

+ 14 0 

Manufactured 4r/i 



Wine 

4 159 /56 

— 2 I 

des — 



Coffee 

2 4aO 177 

+ 6 2 

\ arn and textile tab 



h ish (C ured or Salted 1 

- 994 778 


ricb 

42 202 598 

-h 0 3 

Cocoa and ChocoUce 

3 03- 443 

•^4 4 

Meta] vexcludmg iron 



Apples 

223- 992 

+ - 0 

and teel) 

27 581 244 ' 

4-n 6 

Oranges 

- 383 386 

+ 5 1 

Leather 

I- 227 521 

+ 34 

Bananas 

I 837 686 

-(-8 1 

Chemicals 

IF 41 1 060 

+ I 3 

Tobacco 

3284918 

-i-15 3 

Iron and Steel (not 



Raio Matenols — 



machinery ) 

11 133854 

+22 5 

Cotton 

/I 155514 

— 0 - 

Paper 

6 574 550 

+ 25 

W ool 

36 037 451 

- 3 5 

Machinery 

5 768 662 

+29 0 

Oils etc 

3b 04/ 549 

- 6 7 

Cutler> Hardware 



Wood and Timber 

25 621 171 

- I 5 

etc 

5 273 043 

' -f 12 8 

Textile materials ex 



Apparel 

5 199 932 

+ 1 8 

eluding cotton and 



Aeroplanes Cycles 



wool 

14611 045 

-f-14 I 

Motor Cars etc 

6 300 046 

-f-rd 0 

Caoutchouc 

_i8 332 502_ 

-29 8 

1 .. 1 
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The pnnripAl articles. e\ported are similarly treated in Table \X\ I 
Table \\ \I — Prmctpd A^rtide^ Exported iQJi 




Inc 1-I-) 1 



1 Inc (+) 


lOII 

or 

Dec. (-1 


igii 

' or 

Dec (-) 



Per C nt 1 



i Per tent 



on 1010 I 



i on iflio 

Cotton yarn and j 

£ 


Metal manufactures 

£ 


manufactures 

120 063 355 

+13 3 

(not iron) 

II 02^ 536 

+ 64 

Iron and Steel manu 



Clothing 

13 820 465 

+ 86 

factures 

43 730 29^ 1 

+ I 7 

Leather and Leather 



Woollen yarn and 



goods 

4 879 175 I 

+ 38 

manufactures 

3 / 239 197 

‘ + 0 8 

Ships 

5663 115 1 

-35 5 

Coal Coke and manu 



Cutlerv Hardware etc 

7 395 084 

+15 I 

factored fuel 

38 447 354 

+ I 6 

Earthenware and glass 

4 713 298 

+ 82 

Machinery 

30 960 678 

+ 57 

Aeroplanes Railway 


Chemicals etc 

20 053 129 

+ 79 

carnages M Jtor 



Textile (not cotton 



Cars Cycles. 

8 125 047 

1+90 

silk or wool) ! 

! 13 198 754 

— 2 I 

Hernngs 

4913398 

+21 7 




Oils Seed Nuts 

4 793 768 

1-46 


The imports of gold and siKer bullion and specie inta the United Kingdom vverc as 
folloavs m 1911 the increase or decrease per cent on 1910 being given in brackets Gold — • 
from British possessions £4'’ 815 915 (-I-4 7) including Cape of Good Hope and Natal 
j^7 2i8 665 (+9 India £2245761 { + i 14) and Australia £1 534 9^5 ( -33 8j from 
fjreign countries £5877 838 ( — ^ 3) making a total from foreign countries and British 
possession of £48^3753 t — 15 l) 'iilvtr — from British possessions £l 44/ 957 {—35 l) 
trim foreign countries £12 845 790 l-frS including United States of America £u 898 503 
f 4-4 02) making a total rf £14293 /47 (+i 37) 

Textile Industries — The imports of raw cotton m 1911 (with increase or decrease on the 
preceding year) were as follow^ — total imports 2 207 088 KX) lbs ( + ii 88) rt exported 
291 180 600 lbs ( + 136) retained I 915 907 500 lbs t + ii 6) The United States supplied 
I 682 000 000 lbs (4-14 4) Egypt 364000000 lbs t + io 6) and British India 79 000 000 
lbs {--69) 

\\ck 1 {sheep lamb alpaca and llama) was imported m 1911 to a total of 799 890^^1 
lb (—0 5) 304525910 lbs were re-exported (—9 4053703U lbs were retained 

(-£5 81 Table XW II shows the ountne of origin 


Table XWIJ — Countries oj Origin j or Bool Imports to t K iQii 


1 

lorr 

t M Uion lbs 

! In ( + ) or 1 
I P r C nt on 

1 ^ 1 


19 I 

Milli n lb 

1 In {+^ >r 
Del-; 

Per tent on 
JOI 

Russia 

2 8 a 6 

- 4 8 1 

China 

2 98 

+23 3 

( ermany 

2 38 

-30 8 

South America 

84 64 

+-I 5 

Belgium 1 

3 215 

-3-^ 2 

United States 

I 77 

-52 5 

Fraoct 

22 544 

-18 3 

South Africa 

loi 88 

- 2 4 

Spain and Portu 



India 

1 56 58 

+ 6 1 

gal ' 

I 77 

-40 3 

Australia 

323 99 

+ 30 

Turkey j 

n 94 

+-5 6 

New Zealand 

174 12 

- 8 2 

Egy pt 

^ 33 

- 9 6 

Falkland Isles 

2 577 

-46 8 


Shipping — In IQII the total net tonnage of yessels entered and cleared with cargoes 
and m ballast at ports of the United Kingdom was as follows shotting increase or de 
crease per cent on 1910 Steamy entered 67 253 999 tons (-f 3 9) cleared 67 844 960 
(+37) Sailing entered 1910,516 (—22), clear^ 1,899866 (—2 3) Total entered 
691643x5 (+3 7) cleared 69744826 (+33) Of these the British vessels alone 
represented entered 40 777 476 tons (+28), cleared 41,107,978 (+23) 

The total net tonnage of British vessels with cargoes entered and cleared in ports of 
foreign countries in 1911 was as follows tniered 21 334 126 tons cleared 29 237 582 
In Bntish ports abroad entered 7 920,081, cleared 7 856,500 

The pnnapal ports of the 1. K with the tonnage of vessels cleared and entered in 1911 
are shown as follows with the increase or decrease per cent on 1910 — London ent ii 973 
249 (—1 5} cl 9004974 (+0 05) Liverpool and Birkenhead ent 7 887 719 ( + 3 q) cl 
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6 88o^/i if*. /) Laidtff t,nt 55264^6 i+o 04) d 8328047 (-2 8) Tvne Ports (Ntu, 
taptk inc) S "^hjela ) ent 5 954 498 ( + 18 5) cl 6842199 ( 4 -iI 8) SoiUhampton 
ent 44^6314 (+2 8) cl 4 3510^7 (+3 7 ) ent 8 534964 (-5 6) cl 3180290 

1-8 2) Glasgow ent 2 146512 (+5 3 ) cl 3418771 (+3 8} Dover ent 2068728 ( + 152) 
d 2 060391 id 15 5 ) ^‘’wport ent I 703 ,94 i-f 12 8) cl 2 292 584 (+8 3) Blylh ent 
I 388 727 i+i^) cl I 973 ^67 (+8 3) Middlesbrough ent i 597 834 <-5 2) cl i 656 530 
i+69) Plymouth ent r 670 446 (+11 9) cl i 497 105 i+o S) Sunderland ent 1421748 
( + 19) cl I 742 937 ^+12 9) ^^ansea ent i 251 983 i+246) cl i 843 624(+99) Grimsby 
ent 14467771+9^) cJ 1503095'+^ 7 ) Leilh ent 1 417 534 (+0 04) d 14484^ 
I -^000) Manchester ent 1329079 i+o 00) cl 1095478 i + i 3) Bristol ent 1049567 
i f I 31 cl 81739® (+27) Meihil ent 908318 ( + 7 3) cl i 191 052 { + 13) Hantith 
cut 9181-3 (+46) d 86766b (+45) Grangemouth ent 82085^ (-142) cl 906283 
( — I*.! Hartlepool ent 95 ^ *^49 (+15 d d 730 5^0 ( + ^9 6) Goole ent 769531 ( — 4'’) 
d 769962 (-45) Taiboi ent 590 802 i — I 4) d 8889901+29) Burntisland tnt 
529435 i+74) cl 836336(4-162) Folkestone ent 646546(4-824) cl 640267 i+77) 
Weak e ent 433786(4-49? d 42^626(4-53) Bo ness ent 3i9 027 (— 65) cl j08 369 
(■— o 7 l 

Rueni Deictopmenis at English Ports — London — In 1909 the \alue of the imports 
into the port oi London represented 3'» 0 per cent and the exports 18 5 per cent of the 
total for the L K The Port of London (Registration ot Craft) Order Conhrmation 
Act iQio authorised the Port of London Authority to impose fees m respect of the 
rigistration or hcensmg of craft on the nxer Thames In 1911 the Port Authority de 
cided to construct a new dock estimated to cost £\ 400 000 and ihe Ring undertook to 
perform the ceremony of cutting the first sod on JuH 17 igi but this was prevented 
by the Transport 'W'Orkers stnke On hebiuary j 1911 H M S Thunderer the 
first super Dreadnought vessel constructed on the Thames was launched from the yard 
of the Thames Ironworks Ship buildmg and Lngineermg Co 

Mersev — Important developments of the north end of the Liverpool Dock Estate 
include the Gladstone Dock at Sealorth begun in September 1910 It was decided 
early in 191 to construct a deep water approach taking vessels 1 100 feet long The 
t ladstone Dock is to be convertible into a graving dock two branch docks and a half 
tide dock together with a lock 645 feet long communicating with the Hornby Dock 
are included in the scheme the estimated cost of which is 000 000 Ivew works have 
also been undertaken at Brocklebank Branch Dock including the extension of quavage 
railwavs and sheds The proposal to con truct a bridge between Liverpool and Birken 
head was revived in 1912 but the scherot for the erection of a custom house at the pier 
head has been abandoned owing to failure of the negotiations for the site Facilities at 
(he Port of Manchester have been extended at Trafford Park and elsewhere on the 
canal and seed crushing works have been undertaken at Partington and elsewhere 
Cornbrook wharf was extended m igti The Manchester Cotton Association is active 
Iv fostering the import trade m raw cotton 

Dec— -An improved waterway for shipping m the Dee estuary has long been con 
templated and in 1912 a conference of representatives of Fhnt and Denbigh County 
Councils Chester Town Council, Dee Conservancy Board and other bodies gave 
general approval to a scheme for a navigable channel near the Flintshire Shore and 
agreed to press the Development Commissioners to grant £30 000 tow ards the estimated 
cost of i7s 000 

Southampton — Increased size of the Atlantic hners calling at Southampton necessi 
tated the construction of a dock of 16 acres which was used for the ‘ Titanic ” Con 
siderable loss has been sustained bv strikes of dockers 

At Dover, tnals were made in 1910 for the running of trains serving passenger vessds 
on the Adrmralty Pier extension It was decided in September 1912 to close the west 
ern entrance to Dover harbour with a view to improving the shelter in rough weather 
and to extend or duplicate the eastern entrance 

Bnslol continues to direct its chief effort to the development of the dock estate owned 
by the municipahty New traflSc has been attracted The Canadian Steamship Ltd. 
(Royal Line), established m igio has been very successful particularly in the emigra- 
Uon branch and large numbers of agriculturists from the west of England have been 
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settled m Canada There has also been considerable increase of the imports of frozen 
meat The port dues grew from £146,565 in 1911 to £155 284 in 1912 The latter 
figures are the highest on record and the trade has doubled since 1882 Gram and 
provisions continue to be among the chief imports and petroleum and fruit have been 
imported in increasing quantities of late There is still a heavy call on the rates to meet 
the deficiency in dock revenue the amount of aid in 1912 being £140 (x)o compared with 
£154000 m 1911 The cit> s indebtedness considerably exceeds £8000000 over 
£S / 50*000 being for docks after allowing for accumulations in the Sinking Fund 

Humber and Lineolnshtre Coast — At Hull an important addition to the facilities for 
the coal export trade was made in 1910 by the installation of coaling beds at the Victoria 
Docks This method of shipping coal the appliance for which has a capacity of 600 
tons per hour, had not previously been employed in England The extension of the 
joint dock was completed in 1912 

The greatest undertaking on the east coast has been the construction by the Great 
Central Railway of the Immingham Dock opened by the King on July '’2 1912 Six 
nules from Gnmsby and nine miles nearer the North Sea than Hull Immingham pos 
sesses many advantages providing free ingress and egress at anv state of the tide The 
area of the dock property which is two and a half miles in length and one mile in 
breadth is just over i 000 acres and the railway sidings and lines extend to 170 miles 
being sufficient to take ii 600 waggons carrying upwards of 10000 tons The water 
area is 45 acres There are eight hydraulic steam hoists capable of shipping 5 600 tons 
per hour From Grimsby itself the coal shipments to foreign ports m 1911 exceeded 
I 500 000 tons At Boston dock extension has been taken in hand 

Wrecks — The number of vessels belonging to the United Kingdom totally lost at sea in 
J910 was 319 of 150 142 tons (sailing 195 of 32 547 tons steam 124 of 117 595 tons) 

Communuatwns — Raituays — Table XXV III gives particulars for the railways of 
the Lmted Kingdom m iqrr the figures being al'^o analysed under the three divisions 
of the kingdom for purposes of comparison 


Table XX Mil — Railway Staiistics iqii 



United 

Kingdom 

England 
and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Mileage at the end of year 

23417 

16 200 

3815 

3402 

Capital paid up (million /) 

il 324 

£i 093 2 

£185 7 

£44 98 

Number of passengers (milhons)^ 

1326 3 

I 188 2 

107 3 

30 8 

Increase per cent on 1010 
Tonnage (millions) of minerals 

I 4 

1 4 

2 8 

0 29 

and goods 

523 57 

448 29 

68 67 

6 62 

Increase per cent on 1910 

i 78 

I 7 

2 0 

I 4 

Total receipts 

£127 t99 000 

£109 189 000 

£13489000 

£4 5 TI OOO 

hrom passengers 

1 53 955 000 

£46 308 000 

£5 362 OOO 

£'» 284 OOO 

Per mile of line open 

£2 304 

£2 859 

£I 405 i 

£671 

From goods 

Per mile of line open 

£ 63 285 000 

£ 5 | 92^‘g^ 

£7 281 OOO 

£2 082 OOO 

£2 703 

£i 909 

£612 

Total increase per cent 

2 6 

2 6 

3 0 

0 8 

W orkir^ expenses 

£78 617 000 

£68 252 000 

£7551 OOO I 

£2814000 


The percentage of working expenditure to total receipts was 62 lor the whole kingdom 
63 for England and Wales 56 for Scotland and 62 for Ireland 

The Great Western Railway company having shortened its route between Birmingham 
and London by making a new line ma. Vynho has spent upwards of £2 000 000 in the Burning 
ham district in widening and improving the line north and south of the cit\ rebuilding Snow 
Hill Station and constructing a new passenger station and a large goods station at Moor 
Stifieet near the public markets The London and North-Western Rail wav company are 
preparing an important scheme for the improvement of New Street Station Birmingham 
and the extension of the adjoimi^ Queen a Hotel A new line is projected from Coventry 
to Arley in conjunction with the Whitacrc and Nuneaton branch of the London and North 
Westam for the purpose of developing the coalfield m the neighbourhood of Coventry In 
connection with recent labour disputes it may be mentioned that the North Western company 
* Exchidmg season ticket holders 
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appointed a grievance hearer (Feb 1912) to inquire into minor complaints The 
extension of a branch Vme of the Great Njrthern Raihvay north of Enfield to Cuffley afid 
bevond is opening up a new residential district for London Other railway enterprises 
include the reopening (April 13 Wi) oi the Shrop hire and Montgomervshire Light Railway 
from Shrewsbury to Llanv mynech after hmg derelict for thirty \ears and the opemi^ of a 
line (July r jJ niile long connecting Holywell Flintshire with Holy well Junction 

station on the L & N \\ line from Chester to Holyhead An extension of the electrification 
of part of the Lancashire and Yorkshire railwav s\stem was opened m March 1911 between 
Maghull and Town Green and a scheme for the electnhcation of the Manchester South 
luneton and Altrincham line is in hand A bill was promoted in 1912 by local landowners 
for a railway between Richmond and Reeth in the valley of the Swale Yorkshire 

Canals efc — The final report of the Royal Commission on Canals and Inland Kavi 
gation has received much attention in the midland^ and a Midland Waterways Associa 
tion representatiyc of all the towns and interests concerned^ has been formed to press 
forward the scheme of the Commission for improved water communication with Hull 
I iverpool London and the Severn ports A committee has also been formed to pro- 
mote the restoration of the Warwickshire Avon as a commercial waterway 

London Traffio — ^In iqio the mileage of tramways m London was 13048 Motor 
omnibuses have practically super edtd the horse omnibus, m 1890 there were five motor 
omnibuses licensed by the Metropolitan Police while in 1910 this number swelled to 
I ->00 and the number has greatly increased since The streets of London extend to 
,151 miles In some of these the congestion of traffic iS exceedingly severe The 
number of accidents and consequent agitation in parliament and elsew here in the autumn 
of loi 2 drew the senous attention of the Home Office and other authorities to the mat 
ter and it was considered whether statutory powers should be created for the hmitation 
of the number of public vehicles in certain thoroughfares The recommendation 
of the Royal Commission on London traffic m fayour of a Traffic Board for London 
was strongly revived but did not receive the support of the goyernment 

Practically all the drivers of motor cabs m London struck m October November lOi r 
and the dispute was settled by an arrangement the pnncipal points of which were that 
the dnvers should retain extras which are chargeable bv statute upon passengers 
and that obbervtrs whose duty it was to report to the cab companies anv defalcation 
on the part of the drivers should be abolished A further dispute arose in March 3912 
with the drivers and two of the companies and a settlement was only effected on 
April 1 5th and at the end of the year another strike took place 

The Piccadilly the Baker Street and Waterloo and the Hampstead “tube rad 
wavs were amalgamated as the London Electric Railway Company m 1910 under the 
control of the Underground Electric Railways Company the fusion of the latter com 
pany with the London General Omnibus Company (which has absorbed a number of 
Lompeting omnibus companies since the introduction of motor traction) was subsequent 
Iv arranged and in Nov ember loi 2 it was annouru ed that it was intended to amalgamate 
the Central I ondon and the City and South London tubes with the underground 
system and the London United Tramways with the Metropolitan Electric Tramways 
Thf chairman of the Underground company is Sir Edgar Spey er 

Board — Lndcr the Development and Road Improvement Act (1909) the Road 
Board was created for the improvement of roads and the admimstration of a grant for 
that purpose consisting of the proceed^ of duties on motor spirit and of part of the 
duties in respect of carnage hcences The Commissioners appointed in May 1910 were 
Sir George S Gibb (chairman) Lord Pirrie Lord Ringsburgh (Sir J W Macdonald), 
Lord St Davids and Sir Charles D Rose Bart The Board has power to act on its own 
initiative or through existing highway authorities and his already earned out much 
important work, not only in the direction of improviBg roads but m such other directions 
as inquiry into the best forms of road crusts 

One proposal which has attracted wide attention and was the subject of a conference in 
February 1912 under the chairman of the Board and including repa^entatives of the Board 
of Trade and local authontie interested is that of a new approach to London from the west 
extending from HounsJow to the W est Cromwell Road and avoiding among other crowded 
points the narrow High Street of Brentford The cost was estimated approximatelv at 
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£1750000 but aUernativc schemes are m the field Mention may also be made of the 
adauMatlon of disased portions of the Roman Foss ^ ay m Lincolnshire for modern traffic 

The system of propulsion of electric vehicles without nils by means of overhead troJlevs 
has^ received much attention and has an example m Leeds where a public service on this 
fHincipIe was inaugurated in June 1911 

Tmmways of ihe Dmted Kingdom — The total length of tramways open at the end of 191 j 
was 2507 the paid up capital £74 725 the gross receipts £13 777 001 (an increase of 
5 3 per cent on the preceding year) Working expenses amounted to £8 500 941 (increase 
4-5 per cent) net receipts to £5 276 060 (incr^se 6 6 per cent) The number of passengers 
earned dunng the year was 2 907 177 lao an increase of 9 2 per cent 

Post Office — M.ith the close of the ye-'r 1911 the telephone s>stem of the National 
Telephone Company passed under the control of the Postmaster General whose de 
partment under this arrangement entered into possession of some i 500 exchanges and 
undertook the service of 400 000 subscribers in addition to about 80 000 who were pre 
viously served by easting post office exchanges With very few exceptions the com 
panv s staff was transferred to the government service the total personnel amounting 
to about 18 000 The rates were not immediately affected by the change but public 
opinion was freeh expressed that the efficiencj of the service bad deteriorated 

The following statistics relate to the 5 ear ending March 31 1912 The total 
number of letters delivered in the United Kingdom was 31868 millions (in England 
and W^les 2729 8 Scotland 273 8 and Ireland 183 2 millions) an average per head of the 
population of 75 in England and Wales 58 m Scotland and 42 m Ireland or 70 for the whole 
Kingdom There were also delivered m the Kingdom 1265 5 million newspapers and half 
penny packets 905 500000 postcards and 124254092 parcels with an average postal rate 
of 4 840 providing a revenue of £2 50S 068 of which £i 122 605 was paid to railwav com 
panics- The length of telegraph lines in 1910“! i was 52 413 miles overhead 5569 under 
ground and 3314 submarine but these figures represent lengths of wire of 440315 miles 
overhead 787 553 underground and 10 727 submarine Telegraph business was transacted 
at ^3 959 postal and other offices and telegrams numbered 76 029 000 inland (a decr'^ase of 
596 000) and 15 585 000 foreign (an increase of 478 000 on the preceding year) Receipts on 
telegrams and telephones amounted to £5 121 341 including £2 297 953 from inland tele 
grams and £i 052 537 from telephones (including ro> allies) expenditure on this department 
amounted to 281 

Mone> orders were issued in 1911-12 to the amount of £35 260 390 m England and W ales 
£4 467 975 in Scotland and £2 367 366 in Ireland (total £42 095 731) and postal orders to the 
amounts of £41 337 000 £4 432 000 and £2 261 ooo respectivelv (total £48 030 000) 

The detnoliUon of the old General Post Office in St Martin s le Grand London was 
undertaken m Jtily 1912 It was hoped to preserve the fafade which is of some 
architectural interest (£ B xvi g45b) by its re erection elsewhere 

Finance (see under History atwve ad fin) For 1911-12 the total revenue for 
the Umted Kingdom was £185 090 286, and the expenditure £178,545 100 

The following were the details of revenue — Customs £33 649 000 Excise £38 380 000 
Estate Duties £25392000 Stamps £9454000 Land Tax £750000 House Duty £2 130 
000 Income Tax £44804000 Land \mue Duties £481000 Post Office £19650000 
Telegraphs £3105000 TeUphones 945 000 Crovm Lands £530Ock> Recetpts for Suez 
Can^ shares etc £i 281 497 Miscxllaneous £2 538 789 

The following were the details of heads of expenditure — National Debt £24 500 000 
Development Fund £i 709 839 To local taxation account £9 636 399 Cittl list £470 000 
Annuities and Penstons £317745 Salaries and Allowances £56572 Courts of Justice 
£523 OOP MisceUaneous £3^525 Army £27649000 Navy £42858000 Mistdlaneous 
CniZ Services £46 001 000 Customs and Excise £2 297 000 Inland Revenue, £1 654 000 
Post Office (TelcCTaphs etc ) £20 ^47 000 

The income brought under review for the assessment of income tax was stated as follows 
for the year ending Apnl 5 19 ll — Schedule A (ownership of lands houses etc ) England 
£233 906 688 Scotland £36 944 348 Ireland £14 971 877 Sch B (occupation of lands) 
EvJ^nd £12 282 010 Sooilam £l 925 858 Ireland £3 231 092 Sch C (interest on securi 
ties epp,) Untied Kingdom £49562418 Sch 0 (profits from business professions etc) 
England £500 578 244 Scotia^ £57 036,283 Ireland £16 697 542 Sch E (salaries etc ) 
United Kingdom £119697415 

The National Debt on March 21 1912 consisted of -^Funded Debt £602 200 092 Termi 
noble Annutiies £33,0^389 Unfunded Debt £39500000 Other capital habthties £50061 
947 Total grasshoMiites £724 806 428 

Parltamcnkify Biecton — In 1912 the registered number of parliamentary electors 
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was 7 984 600, 01; an average of 11,917 per member of parlianE^t (670 seats) They 
were distributed as follows (A) England and Wales counties (253 seats) 564 Si 
owners 3106370 occupiers, 130302 lodgers total 3800,953 boroughs (^37), 22986 
freemen freeholders etc 445 387 occupiers, 185,601 lodgers, total ^,653 974 umws^ 
ties (5) 20 816 Total 6 475 743 (B) Scotland cowUtes (39) 63 884 owners 37-913 

occupiers 34,116 lodgers total 4/0 Q13 boroughs (31) 265 freemen etc 255 429 
occupiers 32 044 lodgers total 317 738 unvoersUtes { ) 23801 Total 812452 (C) 
Ireland coutUtes (85) 8 918 owners ^56 ^35 occupiers 496 lodgers total 570 379, 
boroughs (16) 2 535 freemen etc, j 13 803 occupiers, 4,691 lodgers, total 1 21 029 
universities (2) 4 997 Total 696 40 ^ 

Defence — The cost of imperial defence in relation to national wealth and income, is 
summanzed in Fable XXIX ^ 

Table XXtX 
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Na V (see also Navies m Part I sect 1 of the \ear Book) — The creation of 
a Naval Uar Mail was announced in January 1912 Its advisory functions were 
outlined in an important memorandum b> the First Lord of the \dimrdltj Mr inston 
Churchill in which he foreshadowed a scheme of coUaboration between the Naval W ar 
Staff and the General Staff of the army Some staff officers were to be appointed im 
mediately and appointments were to be made subsequently after a special course of 
training at the U ar College \t the same time the appointment was announced of Sir 
Francis Hopwood as additional Civil Lord of the Admiralty to deal with the business 
and commercial transactimis of the Board the appointment being permanent and non 
pohtical Rear \dmjxal E C T Troubridge was appointed Chief of the War Staff 
Captain G Ballard Director of the Operations Division and Captam E C Jackson 
Director of the Intelligence Division 

\dmiral of the Fleet Sir \ K W ilson formerly First Sea Lord, retired from the 
active fist on March 4, 1912 on attaining the age of seventy He was succeeded as 
First Sea Lord on November 29 191 1 by Admiral Sir Francis Bridgman^ whose resigoa 
tion on the ground of ill health^ was announced on December 6, 195 2 He was succeeded 

^ Mter Mr Fdgar Crammond m the himteenth Century^ and After (Aue 1912) 

The resignation of Sir F Bndgeraan on Dec 4th was the subject of several questions 
to Mr Winston Churchill in the House of Commons led to an animated debate on Dec 
20th Mr Chorehin had onginalh stated that Sir F Bndgeman resigned for oeasons 0/ 
health but under pressure admitted that he had himself taken the initiative in asking for 
the I irst Lord s resignation and he was sharply attacked by Lord Charles Beresford 
who suggested that F Bndgeman had been improperly treated and that he had been 
removed bei^use he disagreed with Mr Churchill on questioiis of naval policv The full 
disclosure of the facts on Dec 20th showed that these charges were untenable Mr Churchdl 
had reluctantly been forced to the conclusion that the Admiral s health was not equal to 
the grave responsibilitj- attaching to hzs office at a time of severe strain and he was bouad m 
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by Admiral Prince Loms of Battenberg, who was followed in the office of Second Sea 
Lord by \ ice admiral Sir J R Jellicoe Among other recent appointments Admiral 
tbeHon SirH Meirx succeeded Admiral Sir A Moore as Commander m Chief of Ports- 
mouth and Admiral Sir A Berkeley Milne succeeded Admiral Sir E Poe as Commander 
in Chief in the Mediterranean (announced in April 1012) 

The ^rsonnel of the Royal Navy for 1912*13 is shown as follows (i) S 6 a Service (a) 
Fleet — nag officers 48 commissioned officers 4727 subordinate officers 740 warrant officers 
2070 petty officers and seamen 97 Sn bo\& (service) 2601 total 107977 I &) Coast 
guard — commissioned officers 99 chief offi''ers and second mates 205 pett> officers and 
stamen 2796 total 3100 (c) Roval marines — commissioned officers 420 warrant officers 

67 staff sergeants and sergeants 1300 band ranks buglers and miisicians 1708 rank and 
file 13^296 band boys aya total 17 063 total for sea service 1-..8 140 (2) Other services 

7860 1,3) Addition under supplementary estimate 1500 Total personnel 137 yx) 

4r/KV— In February 1912 a joint Army and Navv School of Aviation was estab 
lished for the instruction of officers in both services A British aeronautical service 
was instituted and designated the Royal Fl\mg Corps with naval and miiitarv set 
tions and a central flying school on Salisbury Plain administered bv the War Office 
The Army Aircraft Factory was renamed the Roval Aircraft Factorv 

General Sir C W H Douglas succeeded General Sir J French as Inspector General 
of the Home Forces on March 5, 1912 

The following figures show the personnel of the Army on October i 1911 the numbers 
wanting to complete the strength being given in brackets where necessary — (a) Regular 
Army — British establishment 176539 <4271! Indian establishment 77770 and 1886 
supernumerary staff and departments etc 2474(106) armv reserve 138 531 special reserv e 
00931 (^30 2S8) (b) Territorial force — officers NCOs and men 264911 (49^5)1 

permanent stiff 2786 reserve 656 The above figures give a total of 724 59b There 
are also to be added — mihtia 1655 reserve 205 mihtia (Channel Isles Malta and Bermuda) 
— permanent staff 178 (i) and militia 5243 (319) volunteers (Bermuda) — permanent staff 
4 (1) and volunteer officers and volumetrs 225 (8q) Grand total 732 108 

Local AJ'airs and Finance Untied Kingdom iqoo-io — For England and Wales 
the revenue of local bodi^ amounted to £168 i<,, and expenditure to £166 104 559 
for Scotland to £18 8^4 650 and £18 918 681 respectivelv and for Ireland to £8 ,52 408 
and £8 5 q 8 435 respectively Outstanding local loans in England and Wales amounted 
to £536002 ^29 including £49 529 ■’22 m respect of loans taken over or raised by 
the Metropolitan Water Board for Scotland the figure was' £65 827 182 including 
capitalised values of annuities and for Ireland £ 2 066 8^4 Total £62j 896 545 
London Government — The assessable value in the county of London in 1911 amount 
ed to £44 66g 41 The net outstandmg debt of central and local bodies on March 31 
iQio was £111,043 088 rhe central rates for the admimstrative county (excluding 
the City of London) for the year ending March 31 loi amounted to 55 3 good in the 
pound leaving to be raised locaDv differential rates m each borough The amounts of 
the localised rates vaned from is ooo5d in Westminster (St James) to 6s ooo5d in 
Poplar the amount of the total rates varied from 6s 4d m Westminster f St James s) to 
iis 4d m Pdplar A return published by the London County Council m November 
1912 compared the cost of the mumcipal services m London and six other large cities 
The total net cost per head of the population was found to be highest m London £3 
9 5d , against £2 i6s n gd for Manchester £2 8s 0 ^d for Leeds £2 5s 5 sd for Liver 
pooL £2 3s 6 id for Bristol £2 3s ^ gd for Birmingham and £i i8s 8 4d for Sheffield) 

those tnitnittistauces to act as he did after consulting with the Prime Minister and inform 
ing the King whose sanction had been obtained After convey ing his view to Sir F Bridge 
man in so kind and dijJomatic a letter that the gallant Admiral at fir t faded to realise the 
^tuation he had then put it so bluntly — as Mr Bonar Law considered brutally — that 
no misunderstanding wa«i possible But after the full explanation given by Mr Churchfll 
It waaci^r that d his metnod was opert to criticism hife action was not and that the attacks 
on feiiH hi other respects Were unsupport^ bv anv material evidence 

1 Ifldtidea both permanent staff and terntortal officers for O T C The Temtonal 
force was stated to Include 9236 officetv and 252 152- N C O s and men on October l 1912 
ffvtog a total of 388 and a dwrrease of 3523 on the total of the previous year 

* Including £2S 570 459 of loans and £2 679 183 of other receipts accounted for by the 
Piht of London Authority 
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but the cost per iC of assessable x alue is lowest in London (6s 5 gd ranging up to los 4d 
in Leed'i) Fducation is found to cost 6s. 7 6d per head more and police 3s 10 d more 
in London than the average for the other cities Higher prices salaries, wages, and, cost 
of lands and building are adduced as explanatiMis of the higher total cost per head 
m London 

Alderman Sir David Burnett (an auctioneer and surve\or b> profession/ was elected 
Lord Mayor of London on, September 28 1912 in succession to Sir Thomas Boor Cros 
bv The London Borough Council elections took place on November i, 1912 and as 
the result the Municipal Reform party retained the general ascendancy which it had 
pre\iously held To a total number of 1362 seats in the 28 borough councils there were 
returned 1002 Municipal Reformers 252 Progressi\ts 33 labour representatives, 15 
socialists 23 independents and 37 non party members (the borough of Stoke Newington 
electing a non part) council of 30) The Progressives outnumber Municipal Reformers 
in the councils of Bethnal Green, Southwark and Baitersea the result m the borough 
last named constituting a Progressn e gam on the other hand that party lost its previous 
rnajont) over the Municipal Reformers in Hackney 

\Iumctpal Boundary Alterations England and \^ales — Among recent changes adopted or 
proposed m the boundaries or constitution of boroughs the following may be njoticra 

The area of the city of Bath was increased at the expense of the count\ of Somerset by 
1767 acres in 191 1 a population of 18 454 and a rateable value of £81 043 were thus added 

The Greater Birmingham scheme came into operation on November 9*1911 The effect 
of the scheme was to include m the city the borough of \ston Manor and the urban district 
of trdmgton |.>^arwick hire) the urban district of Handirworth with Pern Barr (Stafford 
shire) the rural district formed by the pansh of \ ardle\ and the greater part of the iirWn 
district of Kings Norton and Northfield (Worcestershire) Quinton (Worcester) had been 
absorbed m 1909 The whole of these districts thus became part of the geographical countv 
of W arwick Birmingham b\ this exten ion was made the second largest city in the empire 
but It onK maintained that position until November IQ12 when the extension of the bound 
anes of Glasgow (q i ) raised the Scottish above the midland city The area of Birmingham 
was increai.fd from 13-478 acres to 43 60J acres The population in 1911 wa 840202 
Without the added areas it would have been 525 83,5 The population at the end of IQI2 
was estimated at about 85,1 000 The corporation now consi ts of a Lord Mayor thirtv 
aldermen and nmety councillors and the ( itv is div ided into 30 wards The water gas and 
electric lighting and tramwav undertakings belong to the corporation The whole of the 
citv with the exception of Handsworth (which remains m the West Bromwich Unim) forms 
one parish for poor law purposes 

Application has been made for a charter of incorpora on or Buxton Chesierfietd 
01 which the Duke of Devonshire was mayor in 1910-11 the borough boundaries have 
been considerably extended the area being increased from 1212 to 2611 acres and the 
popuHtion hv some 10 000 to 37 429 \ scheme for the exten ion of the borough of Dudley 

IS under consider ition The borough of Eastbourne was extended in April 1911 to include 
part of the pan h of Willingdon A scheme is being promoted for the extension of the 
noraugh of Kidderminster By a provi lonal order granted in May 191,^ Roundhay Sea 
croft Shadwell and part of Crossgates have been incorporated m Leeds extending the area 
of the citv by 4670 acres and adding 7(120 to the population while the rateable value is 
increased by £56 640 Northampton was redivided m I9i'> into 12 wards insUad of 9 and 
the number of town councillors was increased from 36 to 48 In 1911 besides being the 
stene of the coronation review and providing ho pitahty for ships of foreign navies Ports 
mouth erttertamed the British Association British Pharmaceutical Society Institute of 
Auchoneers National Free Church Council Co-operative Congress Incorporate Municipal 
Fiectrical Association South Eastern and Metropolitan Poor Law Conference and smaller 
bodies It was considered opportune that Portsmouth should be raised to the rank of a 
city but the petition was refused In 1912 Beading enlarged its boundanes by meludmg 
Cdversham and part of Tilehurst in spite of some oppo^tion Its acreage has been increased 

from 5876 to gro7 acres and its population from 75 214 to more than 88 000 The unwn of 
Rochester Chatham and Gillingham as a county borough has been csonsidered In the census 
of 1911 Sheffield was found to be the largest citv m \orkshire with a population of 454 603 
as comfared with 445 368 in Leeds which had previously held the first position On April 
i 1912 Tinsley was added to bheffield giving an additional area of 685 acres a population 
of 5270 and a rateable value of £42 659 A movement is on ftiot for the mcorpMation of 
Stourbridge In Cheshire the urban district of Wallasey virtually a residential suburb of 
Liverpool which since 1901 has increased its population by 24 985 (pop 7 ® 5 ^ 4 ) 

was constituted by charter dated July 27 1910 3 muniapal borough and will become a 
county borough on April i 1913 The borough of Wailsend was increased in October J9Ki 
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by the addition of the former urban district of W ilhngtpn Qua> and part of the rural district 
of '^nemouth 

Channel Islands — ^The Guern<;ey States, (the Iegis,iati\e body) approved a resolution for 
the adoption of English freights and measures m 1910 to the exclusion of the old local stand 
ards but a petition for the adoption of British coina^ as the only legal currency was rejei ted 
m 1911 Major E O F Hamilton CB succeeded the late Major General R Auld CB 
in April IQII as lieutenant governor and commander of the troops m Guernsey and Aldernev 

Isle of Man — In April 1011 the Home Secretary appointed a committee to report upon 
a petition from the House of Ke5re for reforms m the Manx Government It was proposed 
to limit the lieutCnant-'governorship to a term of years (seven or eighty to extend the powers 
of the Tynwald and to constitute the legislative council of four members elected b> the 
keys together with the Attorney General the Bishop and two judges The T>nwald 
with the approval of the Board of Trade passed in April igi2 a resolution imposing a dut\ on 
passengers entering or leaving the p-u-ts trf Douglas Ramse> Peel Laxey and Port St 
Mary and devotri^ the proceeds to l le improvements of the ports 


Water Supply London the Metropolitan Water Board (New Works) A.ct ion 
authorised the Board to construct new storage reservoirs at Staines Laleham and 
bhepperton new service reservoirs on Horsendon Hiil Greenford and on Bam Hill 
Wembley and to construct numerous conduits and aqueducts The Island Barn reset 
voir near West Moleslev constructed bv the Board was opened on November 4 roii 
The Gorporations of Derb^ Leicester Noitingham and Sheffield are jointh responsible 
for the Derwent Valiev Water scheme of which the cost is estimated at £6 000 000 and 
which began the wpouading of water on January i 1912 The first two reservoirs are 
the Howden and the Derwent the former having a capacity of i 886 million gallons and 
being 14 miles in length and the latter a capacity of 2 000 millions with a length of if 
miles The proportion of water allotted to Leicester is 35 72 per cent providing for a 
daily yield of g 800 000 gallons to Derby per cent to Nottingham 14 28 per cent and 
to Sheffield 26 per cent Derby shire water has also been laid imder contnbution for the 
supply of Stockp<^t a new source at Kinder Hayfield being opened on July ii 1912 
Improvements undertaken in the Liverpool w^ter supph system include the construction 
of a reservoir on Lake \vmwy aqueduct near Malpas and a water tower {1911I and high 
level tank at Woolton Hill Similarly at Manchesier for which water is drawn from Thirl 
mere tn the Lake District it has been necessary to undertake extension of the works by 
laying a third conduit from the lake to the city Works are in progress for a water supply 
from the nver Alwen in North Wales for Birkenhead 

On October 4 1911 the new Liwco/w water supply was inaurarated being obtained fr>m 
the red sandstone near the village of Elkesley Nottinghamshire 22 miles from the city 
at a cost of about £250 000 


Housing and Town planning — In London improved communications and the 
working class dwellings provided m the outskirts (as at Norburv Totterdown and White 
Hart Land by the London County C^ouncil have facilitated the efflux of population from 
the centre to the border of the county The tenements in dwellings belonging to the 
London County Council on December 1910 numbered 9 217 the total number of 
rooms was 25 0225 the averse rent per week per room was 2s loH scheme for 
the establishment of a garden city on land belonging to King s College, Cambridge at 
Rui^ip Northwood was authorised by the Local Government Board in March jgii 
and a plan was adopted after competition It was proposed to devote two-thirds of the 
estate of 1 300 acres to building and one third to open spaces The extension of the 
Garden City movement m the neighbourhood of London is also illustrated by the plan 
adopted in \pril 1912 for a garden village covering about i 000 acres at Kneb worth 
whde at Letchworth the first garden city j 8 factories have been established 

At Birmingham towa fanning schemes have been, adopted for Quinton Harborne 
Edgbaston and East Birmingham In 1911 the town council of Coventry adopted a scheme 
for dtitasans dwellmgs estimated to cost £30 000 Tortsmoufk Wznehester and Bournemouth 
Adopted town planning schemes and at Portsmouth it was found feasible to clear a 
laige duitt area and erect model dwellmgs without adopting the Housing Act A garden 
viliaee has been founded «i the Far Cotton distnct of I<lortmmpt0n at Hunsbury Hill on 
the fionvme «rtate In Ltterpool tr^ntion may be matte nf the layi^ of the f<Hindation 
<k a housiiw st^eme, the largest of aw undertaken by the Lfverpool City Council by the 
Rt Hon ^11 Bums in November 1910 Housing is provided for 1372 persons The 
diwelt^neiit of a gatdeit aty at Wavettr^ is in progress and a number of streets have been 
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widened m connectioji with this The Town Planning \ct it. m operation at Sheffi,-eld and 
\arious districts are scheduled but not >et developed \ new road along the Riveha 
\ allev some three miles long ha>. been made b\ the Water Committee of the corporation 
and the surplus land on each side is to be developed m accordance with modern tow n planning 
methods The recent census return* conhrm the trade statistics m their evidence of the 
prosperity of South Waies and Monmouthshire The counties of Monmouth and Glamorgan 
show a higher percentage of increases of population than any other typically commercial 
and industrial county m England and Wales Between. 1901 and 1911 t!« increase percent 
m Monmouthshire was no less than 328 or nearly double that in anv English county 
Clamorgan mahes a good second with 303 per cent It is laigely due to the rapid growth of 
the chiet centres of population that the housing condition* are so notoriously bad The 
local authorities are now trying to meet the need with municipal housing schemes but despite 
improvement in *ome towns the general condition* remain the worst in Bntain. One 
result IS that according to the most recent statistics the infantile mortality rate m Car 
marthenshire 136 per looo births is the highest county rate m England and Wales despite 
the. fact that the chief industry there is agriculture 

Open Spaces — In 1912 the London County Council and the City Corporation detid 
ed to CO operate with the King Edward \ II Memorial Committee with a view to the 
conversion of the site of the Shad well Fish Market into an open space for the purpose of 
a memorial m the East End of London to King Edward VII On February 19 1910 
twelv e additional acres of land adjoining Ruskin Park Denmark Hill were thrown open 
for the use of the public In the same year the London County Council decided to 
acquire and preserve the Sir Robert Geffrey s Mmshouses in Kmgsland Road and cer 
tarn property m Maria Street The open space has been laid out and is known as 
Geffrey s Garden The Council have also decided to acquire the Grange estate, Kil 
burn The estate extends to 8^ acres 7 of which are laid out as a park 

The break up of large estates m the neighbourhood of Bournemouth Lymmgton, 
Portsmouth Gosport and other Hampshire tow ns has enabled the public bodies to 
acquire numerous open spaces though it is to be regretted that around Bournemouth 
and m the Vew Forest the picturesque features have suffered Near the first named 
town and on the Crown lands woods ha\ e disappeared A movement was started to 
make the New Forest a sanctuary like Eppmg Forest but was not supported by the 
Hants County Council 

Loxley Chase (74 acres) has been presented to Sheffield as a public park 

Public Buddings and Other Undertakings — London ^ In October 1912, it was an 
nounced that the front of Buckingham Palace was shortly to be refaced m stone from 
designs by Sir \bton Webb The Queen \ ictona Memorial in front of the palace was 
completed and unveiled by the King on May 16 1911 

The King laid the foundation stone of a new County Hall at the south end of West 
minster Bridge (Belvedere Road Lambeth) on March 9 191 2 In the course of pxcava 
tion* on the County Hall site the remams of a Roman boat were discovered together 
with various Roman objects The boat and objects are preserved at the London Muse 
um Kensington Palace opened by the K^mg on March 21 1912 A stone bearmg the 
inscription Lambeth Boundary of Pedlar s \cre 177/ was also unearthed 

\mong other new London buildings may be mentioned the premises of the Roval 
Society of Medicine (Wimpole Street) opened by the King on May 21 igia the lecture 
hall and museum at the Horniman Museum Forest Hill (Jan 27, igra) and the 
London Opera House in Kingsway {1911) Mr Oscar Hammerstein of New \ork for 
whom this opera house wa* budt decided to close it after his^ason in 1912 Cinemato 
graph theatres are now subject to licence (Cinematograph Act, 1909) and about 250 
hall* have been licensed in London The 1 oung Men s Christian Association has 
opened a new building m Tottenham Court Road, and with the object of di^KJsing of the 

^ Among recent works on London see ^Sir Walter Besant London North of the Thames 
{1911) Lon 4 o^ South of the Thames (1912), Sir Laurence Gomme The Making of London 
(1912) E Beresford Chancellor Animh of Fleet Street (jgiz) Calendar of Letter Books 
^esened among the archives of the Corporation of the City of London as the Guildhall (A K.I 
(circa 1275-1464) The London County Council — Vaiaous annual publications The Survey 
of London (Vol lu the Parish of St Giles m the Fields) (1912) Indications of Homes of 
Htstorieal Interest (parts i to xyxvi) 
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debt^pott it at the outset an attempt was made in January iqra to raise a fund of £100 
dPOiii 12 days by means of an organised campaign which wasnot howe\er fully success 
ful The Port of London Authority adopted in July 191 ■> a design by Mr Edwin Coop 
er for chief offices to be erected in Tnnity Square EC In January 1912 the London 
Countj Council sold the site at the eastern junction of the Strand and ^Idwvch to the 
Commonwealth of Australia for £379,7^6 for the erection of offices 

The Corporation of London (Bridges) Art 1911 authorised the Curporatio® to con 
struct a new bridge over the Thames between Southwark and Blackfriars bridges to 
widen St Paul's Churchyard and to carry out other improvements m the city of Lon 
don The new badge Will be probably known as St Paul s bridge On June i 1911 
the subways constructed to relieve the traffic at the Elephant and Castle were opened 
for pedestrian trafhc and on October 26 lyia a tunnel beneath the Thames at \\ ool 
w ich was opened for foot passengers 

Other public buildmp and muiuapal enterpnses have been reported as under — 
Birmingham -^In July 1912 was opened an extension of the Birmingham C ouncil House 
upon land on the opposite side of Edmund Street The scheme still m progress at the end 
of the >ear has cost upwards of £200000 out of which £50000 was provided out of a 
bequest by the late John Feenev (proprietor of the Birmingham Dail\ Post) for an extension 
of the Art Galler> Provision has been made for a museum of Natural History 

Blackpool — The new promenade known as Princess Parade was opened in 1912 extending 
from the north pier to Cocker Street the cost was £25 000 

Cardiff — The visit of the King and Queen to South \Wles m ion was an occasion of 
gratification to 'Welsh nationalist pnde The King laid the foundation stone in Cardiff 
of the National Museum which with the Universitj College and the National Library are 
the outward signs of a great Welsh renaissance In two other important respects the right 
of Ai^ales to be treated as a distinct autonomous unit has been recogmsed For the purposes 
of the Insurance ^ct Cardiff has been selected as a centre for the principality with its own 
commissioners and staff and the \^elsh National Memonal Association which has a fund 
of more than £200 000 publicly subscribed for a campaign against tuberculosis has received a 
royal charter and the full status ot a national institution 

Chester — Municipal progress includes a hydro-electncity scheme (191 .~) for utilizing by 
means of turbines the water power at the Dee Mills for an auxiliary supply of electnciiy 
Dnd/rv— The corporation received m 1912 a bequest of £30000 from the late Mr 
Brooke Rffiinson (formerly M P for the borough) for an art gallery or museum 

Hereford —The city library has been extended by the addition of an art gallery provided 
by the late Sir Joseph Pulley and Mr C T Pulley High Sheriff (1912) The Roman site 
of L)inedor Camp near the city has been purchased for a public pleasure ground 

Hertford — In May 1911 Lord Salisbury offered the castle and ground at Hertford to the 
corporation for public use at a nominal rent and the transfer of the budding m which the 
muniLipal offices are estabh hed took plact m the following year 

HuU —An art gallery was opened m 1910 by Mr T R Ferens M P who has largely 
contributed to its erection and upkeep and also presented to the town in 19 ii twel “ alms 
hou«3 as a memonal to King Edward VII and a playing field near the East Park A new 
museum has been cfesi^ed to illustrate the shipping and fishing industries 

lietcester — A great fire m October 1911 destroyed St George s Church and an important 
hosiery factory A scheme has been put forward for a public hall near V ictona Park. 

Liverpool — ^The cathedral has been enriched by the gift of a rertdos by Mr Mark ’V\ ood 
from designs of Mr Gilbert Scott It was decided in the autumn of 1912 by the cathedral 
committee to proceed with the building of the first transept A representative exhibition 
of the works of Albrecht Durer was held in the Walker Art Gallerv in 'Vpnl 1910 Mr 
Andrew Carnegie m \i^ust J91 1 opened at Sefton Park a library Vnorked by a staff ol women 
Manchester ~fAr Carnegie also m the same year presented £15000 to Manchester 
towards the establishment of three branch bbranes A church house with a hall seating 
2 000 persons was opened in October 1911 by the Archbishop of York 

Mid^esptough — A transporter bridge across the Tees erected by the Corporation was 
Opened by Pnuce Arthur of Connaught in October 19 ft 

Northampton — \mong important new budding are a Carnegie library costing £15 000 
in Abington Street a theatre and new bundlngs for the grampiar school (1911) 

Nbranth — Stoious damage was caused and much sUrrering occasioned by a great ram 
storm and floods, on August 26 1912 At Bfundall near the city 8 06 in of ratn fell and 
more tbav 7 m. over Ait oval area including Norwah and the distnct of the Broads The 
dative to commatncations was enormous Large relief funds were raised 

-A number of unprov^ents have bwn carried out m Nottingham among 
the most jnmewortfay being the widening of Carrington Street and Great Friar Gate at a cost 
of £60 000 A still larger scheme is that m the Carter Street area estimated to cost £139 000 
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PmzQ.nct — B> a legacy under the tv ill of the late Prebendary Hedgeland the Penzanre 
library received in 1911 un addition of 7 OOD books 

Plymouth — In October 1910 a free librarv art gallery and museum were opened they 
had cost about £25000 towards which Mr Andrew Carnegie gave £15000 

Reading — The Berkshire County Council has built new offices at Reading a fine build 
mg m the Queen Anne style near the medieval gateway of the abbey 

Shrewsbury weir has been constructed on the Severn to improve boating and the 
Town Council resolved oji June 24 1912 to applv for sanction for a loan of £12 000 to widen 
the English bridge over that river 

Stoke on Trent — In 1911 the Duke of Sutherland offered Trentham Hall and a large 
portion of Its grounds to the corporation but the offer was declined The hall w^s therefore 
demohshed and its chimney pieces and other carvings and fittings were sold 
W akejield — The County Hall has been extended at a cost of £32 000 
T^orcesier — Important street improvements have been tffected principally in the widen 
ing of The horegate High Street The Corporation ha acquired Pitchroft (inclading the 
r icecourse) for a public pleasure ground and has purchased land for a recreation ground 

incienf Sties and Buildings — London — In the course of work on the hue Norman 
western porch of the Temple Church it was found that the carving had been coated ov er 
and It has now been re\ ealed in almost its original state by the removal of the coating 
Rothesier — The restored north aisle of Rochester Cathedra! was dedicated on March 
lo, iqii 

Sahsbur\ — Old Samm the former City of Salisbury lies buried a mile and a half 
from the present town and interesting excavations were made m 1Q12 The area is m 
the care of archaeologists, under Col William Hawlev F S A and the history of the 
Site IS gradually coming to light The most recent excayations reyeal a good outline of 
the south wing of the transept of the great church and manv grav es hay e been met yy ith 
most of them yery near the surface Their depths vary considerablv but none seems 
to be more than three feet while stone coffins must have been actually on the surface 
For the present all the coffins have been covered up to receive attention later but it is 
doubtful whether any thing definite will be ascertained of the occupants as the cov ermg 
tones hay e m all instances been taken away and doubtless the contents hay e been inter 
fered with Other things unearthed include some yery tine gargoyles found in the tran 
ept cutting The intention of the excavators m iqi w as to get a general outline of the 
close and the cathedral and to open out the entire basement of the building when work 
was resumed in 1913 It was hoped that the work would be completed by 1915 
Lake House near "^alisburv a hne example of Elizabethan stone architecture in the 
occupation of Mr P W Illingworth IVI P was destroved by hre on Manh 2Q 1912 
After much public interest had been aroused Tattershall Castle with its famous carved 
stone fin places was purchased in 1912 bv Earl Curzon of Kedleston The firepH es were 
brought back m June and Lord f urzm intimated that he intended to restore the mansion 
to its original condition and make it accessible to the public 

IdimMester — In July 1912 a service was heW m Winchester Cathedral at which the 
Ring and Queen were present to celebrate the completion of the restoration of the cathe 
dral The eastern arm of the cathedral was practically built over a peat hog upon a raft 
which after eight centuries subsided and m 1905 the whole building threatened to collapse 
Over £113 000 was raised to meet the cO'>t of restoration Acw buttresses were erected and 
a diver working m darkness for six hours a dav for six years and much hampered by sub 
lerranean springs laid a solid bed of concrete under the piers and walla 

Education — For the year ending July 31 igti the total number oi pupils m ^hools 
comprised under the national system of public elementary and higher elementary educa 
tion m England and Wales was 6 067 075 of these 3^0 621 were aged 3 to under 5, 
I 301,267 aged 5 toymder7, 3 ^>^1 75 ^ ^>-^od / to under 12 i oq 6 474 aged 12 to under 15 
and 6 9^7 aged 15 and over There yvere 8 046 Council ' elementary schools with 
accommodation for 3 980 046 pupils 12,734 ‘ voluntary ' elementary schools (mam 
tamed by local education authorities) with accommodation for 2 808 795 and 66 
* voluntary ” elementary schools (not so mamtained) with accorttmodation for 17 799 
Also 46 “ Council ” higher elementary and 285 other schools with accommodation for 
12 2Q7 and 19 391 respectively and i voluntary higher elementary and 116 other 
schools with accommodation for .40 and i 742 respectively Of the i 734 vplun 
tary elementary schools 10,941 Iwith accommodation for “ 245 143 pupilt) were 
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ChtfK^ of England 225 (for 60 322 pupils) Wesleyan i 075 (for 375 535) Roman Cath 
olic and 1 2 (for 9 863) ish The parliamentary grant for elementary 'education was 

£i 1,445 05s the additional amount provided byjrates and borough funds being 1,635 
7*5 for higher elementaiy the receipts were £1 ,129 699 from parliamentary grants, and 
£i 85 / 95 j f^'om rates and borough funds 

It was announced on November ->8 1911 that Sir R Morant who had been secretary 
and chief permanent official of the Board of Education since 1903 had been appointed 
Chairman of the new Board of Commissioners under the National Insurance Act He 
was succeeded at the Board of Education m 1912 by Mr W A Selbv Bigge 

On July 2-5 1912 a congress of the universities of the empire was held in London 
under the chairmanship of Lord Rosebery Lord Curzon Lord Rajleigh and Lord 
Strathcona Fifty two universities were represented It was resolved to establish in 
London a bureau of information concerning the universities of the empire 

In local educational circles some of the principal events of 1910-12 may be noted 

Oxford Umverstt\ — The question of the continuance of the study of Greek by mathe 
matical and science students has been much discu sed and at a large meeting of Convo 
cation It was decided in the affirmative by a great majority The preamble ot a statute 
making Greek optional in Responsions was rejected however by 188 votes to 152 at a 
Congregation on November - 1910 The new buildings ot Oriel College provided by 

the munificence of Ceal Rhodes were opened on September 28 iqii and form a new 
feature of High Street opposite St Mar\ s Church The Union Society new buildings 
were opened by Lord Curzoa the Chancellor on June i, 1911 He also inaugurated 
some new buildings at Lady Margaret Hall on October 22 1910 A new electrical 
laboratory presented by the Draper;* Company of London was handed o\er to the 
Lmversity on June 22 1910 The front of Christ Church has been restored The 
Pnncipal of Brasenose Dr C B Heberden DCL was elected Vice Chancellor in 1912 
in place of the President of Magdalen, Dr T H Warren DCL A new financial 
board for the University has been formed Mr Falconer Madan senior sub librarian 
was recommended m June IQ12 by the curators of the Bodleian Library to the office of 
Bodley s librarian vacated by the death of Mr E B Tsicholson The Prince of Wales 
enter^ Magdalm College as an undergraduate in October 1912 

The millenary of the city of Oxford was celebrated at the beginning of July 1912 
when a historical exhibition was collected the city entertained members of the university 
and others and degrees hanorts causa were conferred upon the mayor and the town clerk 

Cambridge University — Dunng 1911 Mrs Butler widow of A J Butler Fellow of 
Trinity College presented to the library a valuable collection of the early editions of the 
works of Dante Mr E W Hunnybun presented his unique collettion oi drawings of 
the flowering plants of the British Isles Mr J Wilhs Clark late Registrary of the 
University bequeathed to the library his valuable collections relating to the town coun 
ty colleges and university of Cambridge including his manuscript collections Sir 
Harold Harmsworth s offer to found a professorship in English literature took shape 
during the Michaelmas term of 191 1 m February 1912 Dr A W \ errall wa* appointed 
and on his death Sir A QuiUer Couch the novelist ( * Q ) was chosen professor in 
October Following a pwromibcd anonymous donation of £125 for ten years towards the 
stipend of a Reader in Modern History the readership has been established A new 
lecture rooms budding was completed and brought into use in the year 1911-12 A 
munificent offer of the Drapers’ Company tjo provide a physiological laboratory was 
uccepted by the Senate and the erectipn of thp budding was begun with this is connect 
ed a. laboratory of experimental psychology 

Oth£r Vniversuies — In the new buddings of Birmingham University at Bournbrook a 
statue of King Edward V II (the gift of the pro-vice chancellor Alderman I C Clayton) 
has been erected to commemorate the opening of the buddings by his Majesty and Queen 
Alexandra on July 7, 1909 These buddings include departraentb of mining and metaUurgy 
mechanical eng^nemfig chemistry and jdiysics together with foundries and other plant for 
experimental purpewe* on an unusually complete scale and an experimental mine There 
19 also a large hall and htH:ary and the buildings (from the designs of Su* Aston Webb and 
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Mr Ingress Beil) are surmounted b\ a lofty clock tower Alderman C -G Beale Vjce- 
ChanceTlor of the Um\ersit> died on September j 1912 

The late Mr H 0 W »lls has been succeeded by Lord Haldane as Chancellor of Bristol 


Universttv r 

In December 1911 intiseation was given of the decision of Vurhapt Umvef&‘tty to admit 
all students professing the Christian faith to Divinit> degrees hitherto bmited to the Church 
of England 

A large extension of the textile (^partmeilt of Zeeds Vniiersity has been made through 
the generositv of the Cloth workers Company bir Nathan Bodington Vice ChanCi^lor of 
the umversity died May 12 1911 at the age of 63 He was succeeded by Professor M E 
Sadler C B the well knovvn educationahgt (b 1861) Lord 'Airedale formerly Mr JUs 
Kitson one of the governing body of the university and head of the Airedale Foundry Leeds 
died in March 1911 Sir ’William Hepton Lord Mayor of Leeds who was knighted at the 
opening of the university extension met with a fatal accident while fishing in France on May 
23 191 1 A new training college for teachers has been established at a cost of nearly a 
quarter of a tmlhon 

At Lx erpool Lm erstty the foundation stone of a new engineering laboratory was laid 
on October 22 1910 The Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine in 1910 offered to the 
university the endowment of a chair in tropical entomology and in the following year 
Professor R New tead was appointed from the school to the new Dutton Memorial Chair 
of Entomology \ new lectureship in education preparatory for teaching in secondary 
schools was filled by Mr Kenneth Forbes i,St John & College Oxford) m July 1911 In the 
same year the cost of building a central hall for the Undergraduates Union and of furmshmg 
the Union was undertaken bv Captain Gilmour Sir Wdham Hartley presented a wireless 
telegraphic installation for the purpose of expenment and research in 1912 A plant for 
tests in connection with the erosion of metals has been established m the metallurgical 
department a certificate in architectural design and a diploma m ophthalmic surgery have 
been instituted 


London — Under the King s College London (Transfer) Act 1908 this college apart from 
the faculty of theology was incorporated m the Umyersity of London on January I 1910 
King s College hospital and medical school were separated from the college in the previous 
year King s College for ^omen became a separate institution and a site is under con 
sideration lor new buildings to include laboratories for a home science department in conr 
nection with Queen Mary s hostel for practical training in domestic arts for which it was 
announced m February 191- that £100000 had been privately subscribed \ further 
change in the arrangements of King s College took place in June 1911 when King s College 
School at W imbledon became a separate corporation 

Proposals hay e been put forward for the acquisition of a site for London University to the 
north of the Bnti h Museum in Bloomsbury and Lord Haldane as chairman of the Royal 
Commission on university education in London stated in May 1913 that large sums bad 
been offered by private donors for this purpose but altcrnatiye sites have been considerea 
and the whole question has given rise to some dispute the reconstitution of the university 
being sub jxidic^ pending the report of the commis&iion 

\ building tund of £100000 was completed in February 1912 for Bedford College for 
\^omen one ot the schools of London Umversity 

At Manchester Unaersity a new botanical laboratory was opened in 1911 and a physical 
laboratory in 1912 The engineenng buildings have also been extended ^n extension of 
the Manchester mu eum was opened on October 30 1912 providing acxiommodation for 
geological anthropiological and Egyptian antiquarian collections 

Sir Charles Eljot first vice-chancellor of Sheffield Unner$ttv accepted in March 1912 the 
position of principal of the Hong Kong Umversity in November Mr H A L Fisher of 
New College Oxford was selected to succeed him in the office Sir Fredenck T Mappin 
Bart one of the first pro chancellors died m March 1909 He was a generous donor to the 
university and the Mappin Art Gallery The Umversity Library erected at a coat ot £joooo 
by Mr )AilUam Edgar Allen was opened m 1909 He has also given a medicoraei^nical 
institute the first established m England to work in connection with the hospitals New 
buildings to be used chiefly for the study of mining and noq ferrous metallurgy were opened 
m 1912 in connection with the applied science departments The Company of Drapers 
contributed £j5 000 to the cost and the corporation mali^ an annual grant of £t ooo for 
ten years A, training college for teachers has been completed and equipped 

Lniversity Colleges — Earl Grey who returned to Northunyberland at the end of October 
1 91 1 after several years governor generalship of Canada wai> shortly afterwards appointed 
president of Armstrong College Newcastle upon Tyne , 

At Brighton a movement was set on foot in 1911 to estabfisKa umversity college and m 
January 1912 it was proposed to make it a college of the Umversity of London with courses 
in the arts sciences ^ucation and pedagogy at first and subsequently m mediane and law 
Hartley University College at ^uthampton threatened with the withdrawal of jthe 
Treasury grants owing to the lack of the u^al support was able to collect £32 oop partly by 
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g^nts from thfe County Council and Southampton Totrn Counal for the erection of a 
coIWe and school of art on Southampton Common. 

l^ueationai needs have been met m Nothngham by several new schools and the university 
college IS extending its utility by a mining department and a B> ron Chair of Literature in 
connection with which the American ambassador (Mr V^hitelaw Reid) paid a visit to the 
institution in November 1-9 lO 

The expansion of the work of Umversit> College Reading is a remarkable feature of 
the edacatiOTiAl work of Berkshire It has ^c^ed the hostel system the chief institution 
bang Wantage Hall, built ^nd permanently endowed by the generosity of Lady Wantage of 
Lockmge The Rt Hon G W Palmer am other members of his family have enriched the 
college with buildings and lands The colWe has undertaken the important work of im 
proving agnculture It has a well-equipped experimental farm at Shmfield and in 1910 
in connection with the Berkshire County Council sent a deputation to visit selected centres 
of agricultural and horticultural education m the Umted States and Canada The college 
has over i 000 students The Berkshire Education Committee has made provision for the 
instruction of those engaged m agricultural and horticultural work and provided an expert 
to teach employees on farms A travelling famery school has also proved useful 

The opening of the new buildings of the University College of North Wales Bangor b> 
the Kn^ took place on July 14 1911 

Among other recent educational dev elopments may be mentioned the addition of a new 
textile department to the Bradford Technical College opened by Lord Rotherham on 
October 25 191 t a residential school for the blind has been established by the education 
committee m the same i ity The Cheshire Countv Council s training college for teachers 
was opened on July 5 1912 \t Shrewsbury School a new speech hall was opened on May 
5 1911 and science buildings on October 20 of the same ye^r Evesham grammar school 
one of the oldest m W'orcestershire opened new buildings in 19 ii An anonymous don 
ation has been made (in July 1912) of £10000 to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
educational purposes in Wales 

In September 1911 a strike of school boys took place m Newcastle upon Tyne and 
other places in the neighbourhood 

Crime —The cnmmal statistics for 19 n show the following figures England and 
li'ales committed for Inal 13 644 (males 12 301, females i 343) conyicted 11 ^38 
Scotland committed for tnal 1401 (males, i 215 females 186) convicted 112 
Ireland cotnimtted for trial, ..,114 (males 1804 females 310) comicted 1496 

Police numbered in iqii — m England and Wales 51 203 in Scotland 3 654 and in 
Ireland 1 1 865 

Paupers -“The number of paupers (exclusive of casual paupers) in receipt of relief 
in the United Kingdom at comparable periods was as follows England and Wales 
(July I, 1915) 749 777 Scotland (Sept 15 1911) 105478 Ireland (farst week of July 
iqii) 75317 England and Wales (Jan i 1912) 79^149 Scotland (Jan 15 1912) 
100 069 Ireland (close of first week of Jan 1012) 78 652 The proportion of paupers 
per 10,000 of the population of the United Kingdom m the summer period of igii was 
205 and in January 1912, 216 

In England and Wales for the year ending March 31, 1911 the total expenditure on 
relief of the poor by the Guardians and Poor Law authorities amounted to £15 3S0 420 
(London £3 888,684) Of this sum in maintenance represented £3 600327 (London 
j^>i03,433) out-relief £3 300,319 (London,, £28/ 42 >, and lunatic asylums £ 545 189 
(Loadon £505 265) the balance being for salaries buildings loan charges etc 

Old 4 ge Pensions —The Old Age Pens on Act rgoS was modified by a further act of 191 1 
The pauper disqualification was removed as from January i 1911 and poor law luthonties 
m England and Wale$ were thereby relieved of the charge ot 122 415 paupers m that month 
Qualifications for an oH age pension include the age of 70 years the status of a British 
subject for 20 years previously to the receipt of the pension and residence in the United 
Kingdom (subject to certain exceptions) for 12 years oUt of that period The pehsions are 
arranged on a sliding scale from 5s a week for those Who possess incomes not exceolmg 
£21 a year down to is a wferfetm incomes over £28 17s 6d and up to £31 los od The 
fiumbd^ of pensions payable on Match 31 1912 were— in Endand 602 441 in Wales 40 083 
in Scotland ^19 m Ireland 205 317 and the proportion of pensioners per thousand of the 
ceiuus p<^MBation of 191 1 in that vear was 17 81 la England and Wales 19 82 in Scotland 
and 46 ^ lA Ireland According to the appropriation amounts for the year ending March 
31 iqrt the graitt for was £9 820 000 for expenses of pension committees £100000 

while the ac^al exptsiditube was— for pensions £g 682 526 for expenses £74 155 for sums 
irrecoverabte £798 6*d for elrtra statutory paymenta £i»7 — total £9 757 596 The civil 
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service estimates for pensions for 1911-12 were /li^soooo and for 1912-13 £12135000 
(decrease £215 ooo) the pension committees in addition costing £65 oqo 

Hospitals etc — Memorials to King Ediivard \II ha\e given an impetus to the building 
or extension of t ospitals and among other schemes the following have reported A new 
infirmary at Bristol erected at a cost of £70 000 was opened by the King and Queen on 
June 28 1912 The citizens of Birmingham have raided a fund out of which will be provided 
a new building m Ladvwood Road for the Children s Hospital in addition to a statue of 
King Edward bv Albert Toft RA a native of Birmingham A.aa ^Warwickshire memonal 
a sanatorium on Bmton Hill near btratford on Avon was decided on the Worcestershire 
memorial takes the form of an enlargement of the sanatorium for consumptives at Knight 
wick The North Wales counties joined the scheme of national sanatoria for the treatment 
of tuberculosis the Shropshire memorial took the form of a sanatorium Cheshire s memonal 
fund was apportioned to existing hospitals and Chester and Stockport embarked on infiririaiy 
extensions costing respectiv el> £40 000 and £10 000 A subscription was promoted at L^ds 
to raise £150 OOO for the reconstruction and extension of the General Infirmary and two 
thirds of this sum having been received thf work was started in 1912 This also involves an 
extensive street improvement undertaken by the Citv Council in the neighbourhood of the 
Town Hall clearing awav a considerable amount of slum property 

'^mong other institutions the erection ot a home for consumptives on a site between 
the Lickev and the Clent Hills was started in 1912 at a cost of £14000 by the Birmingham 
Hospital baturdav Committee as a memorial of the late Alderman Sir William Cook who 
was chairman of the Committee (also of the Health Committee of the Corporation) for many 
year 1 o perpetuate the memory of Edwin James Oates his sisters have presented £10 ooo 
to Halifax towards an open air school and a convalescent home There was opened at 
Crewe iDec 18 *911) a railway orphanage built and endowed out of the residue of the 
estate of the late Mr F W Webb chief mechanical engineer L &. N VV Railway The 
Berkshire Hospital has considerablv enlarged its building and now provides 200 beds and 
IS one of the best equipped in the country The Radcliffe Infirmary at Oxford has also 
begun some new buildings at a cost of £^>0 ooo 

Portsmouth was the first municipality in the United Kingdom to start a tuberculin 
dispensary (1911) with treatment for out patients an open air hospital and a stock of 
shelters disinfecting appliances etc lent to patients v isited at their own homes the inclusive 
cost being £1000 a vear 

[For the above sections on England and Wales the collaboration of the followup local 
correspondents IS acknowledged —R W Brown (Northampton) J B Cornish (Penzance) 
T A Davies tCkirdift) Rev P H Ditchfield yBerks ) W H Garbutt (Birmingham) Sir 
G L Gomme (London) J E Hooper (Norwich) E Howarth (^Shetheld) J Jamieson (New 
ca tie upon Tv ne) P H Maggs ('Portsmouth'' F W Parker (Chester) F P Pomton 
(Nottingham) \ E Reynolds (Salisbury ) C Wells (Bristol) The general statistics have 
been compiled from official sources b\ Harold Macfarlane ] (0 J R How ^rth ) 

SrOTLAND^ 

Population — Ihe most significant feature m the recent economic development of 
Scotland is the progress ot the country m industnal enterprise and its gradual feline in 
agricultural activity The townward trend of the rural population which has been in 
progress tor manv years is emphasised by the latest census returns The population 
ot the country in 1911 (details of which ire furnished in Tables A and B) was 4 759,445 
and of this total (of whom 2 302,865 are males and 2 446 808 females) about 77 per cent 
live in towms and 21 per cent m the country Scotland like other parts of the United 
Kingdom, has felt the effect of a slackening birth rate and m the l^t census year the 
number of births registered was smaller than m any year since 1873 the year i8ig#> except 
ed and the birth rate w as the lowest recorded since 1885 The total increased population 
w as less than at any census since 1861 The faffing birth rate has of course a vital bear 
ing on the comparatively moderate increase of the population generally but the dwm 
dhng of rural coramumties cannot be wholly attributed either to it, or to the call of the 
towns Scotland has suffered seriously within recent years- from emigration In 1911 
alone 57 417 passengers of Scottish nationality left Scottish ports in itself a disquieting 
enough fact But in order to appreciate the effect on the country of the dram of emi 
gration, it is necessary to take a more distant view Going back a penod of ten 
years it is found that 354,056 Scottish people left their native (shores for permanent 
residence abroad and against that there was an immigration of 66 q21 In Other words 
within the period mentioned Scotland was depleted by 287,135 persons The Cities, 

t See E B XXIV 412 e# seq and articles oti the various counties towffis etc 
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Table A ScatUsh Counties 



Area 

(exclus ve of 
Inland 'Vlater 
Trial Water 
andfoKshoieJ 
acres 

PopdatKKi 

1911 

Inc a 
dec 

'percctit 

since 

1901 


Area 

(exclusive of 
Ini&nd Water 
Tidal Water 
and ForesJwrel 
acres 

Population 

ton 

lac or 
dec 

percent 

since 

jgoi 

Aberdeen 

1 26i 531 

3 «» 3 SO 

+ 2 3 

Kinross 

52410^ 

7 528 

+ 7 8 

Ausyll 

I 9 go 47 « 

70,901 

~ 3 r 

Kntotdbnght 

S 7 S 832 

38363 

— * 0 

Ayr , 

7»4 Saa 

268334 

+ 5 4 

l,anark 

tmlithgow 

562 821 

I 447 1*3 
79 450 

+ 8 

Ba.nS 

403053 

61 

— I 

6861 

+20 9 

Berwict 

*93 

- 3 8 

Narm 

104 52 

9 3 J 9 

+ A 

Bute 

43M33 

- 3 a 

Pitney 

240 847 

25 806 

- 0 8 

CaiUmess 

33008 

- S 5 

Peebles 

22 240 

13358 

t‘l 

Clae^mannatl 

34927 

31 121 

- 2 8 

Perth 

X 595 802 

124339 

Dumbarton^ire 

>§7433 

139831 

+ 22 8 

Renfrew 

tS 3 332 

3*4 S 74 

+17 0 

Dual Ties 

686302 

72 834 

+ 3 

Ross Cromarty 

1 977 248 

77 353 

+ I a 

Edinburgh 

234325 

507 66a 

+ 39 

Roxburgh 

426 028 

47 192 

-S 3 


304931 

43427 

- 3 t 

Selkirk 

170793 

24 6oq 

+ 53 

322 844 

267 734 

+22 3 

Sbettsnd 

352 319 

2 911 

— 9 

Forfar 

559037 

381419 

0 

St rlmg * 

288 842 

i6j 003 

+ 13 2 

Haddiogton 

170971 

43 253 

87 270 

+11 9 

Sutberiatid 

1 297 914 

20 180 . 

— s 9 

Inverness 

a 69s 094 

- 3 1 

Wigtown 

311 984 

3 990 

— 1 

Kmcftidule 

244 4*2 

41 007 

+ 2 

Total 

IQ 070 466 

4 750 443 

4 


Table B Scottish Burghs having over 30 000 inhabiiants 


Burgh 

Population 

1911 

Inc or dec 
per cent 

Burch 

Population 

1911 

Inc or dec 
per cent 

Glasgow 

784.455 

+ I I 

Coatbridge 

43 287 

+ 17 0 

Edinburgh 

320315 

+ 9 

Motherwell 

40378 

+ 29 6 

Dundee 

165 006 

+ I 2 

Kirkcaldy 

39 600 

4 - 16 2 

Aberdeen 

163 084 

+ 62 

Hamilton 

38644 

+ 17 9 

Gov an 

8972s 

+ 92 

Clydebank 

37 547 

+ 79 7 

Paisley 

84477 

+ 64 

Perth 

35851 

+ 55 

Leith 

80,4^9 

+ 39 

i Kilmarnock 

34 729 

+ 1 7 

Greenock 

1 "5 *40 

+ 90 

Falkirk 

33569 

4- 14 6 

Partick 

66 848 

+ 23 1 

4 yr 

1 32985 

4- 14 9 


of course ha\e made contributions to the multitude of emigrants but the effect of 
emigration has been chiefly felt m the purely agricultural counties Thus compared 
with the census returns of 1901 at which period modern emigration enterprise had 
scarcely begun decreases are to be noted (Table A) m the following counties — Shet 
land Orkney Caithness Sutherland Inverness Elgin or Moray Fortar Clackmannan 
Arg>Ie Bute Berwick Roxburgh Kirkcudbright Wigtown In those counties the 
staple occupatKUK of the people are agriculture or fishing A more cheerful state of 
things is revealed in the counties which contain the chief cities and towns and where the 
people are engaged in mdiKtn^ pumuts Thus Lanarkshire shows an increase of 
107 7^6 Fifeshire 48,894, Dumbartonshire 25 966, and Renfrewshire 45 594 Perhaps 
the most remarkable increase is m Fifeshire The Kingdom is unique among coun 
ties half of It being almost entirely rural and the other half chiefly industrial In East 
Fifeshire farming and fishmig are the pnnap^ occupations and its picturesque parishes 
and townships have suffered by the exodus of the sturdiest part of the population to other 
lands, a fact borne out by the decrease m the fishing communities, and the growing 
difficulty of pnicurmg agricultural labour The increase of population in Fifeshire is 
tartirely in the West the seat of coal mining and the great linoleum manufactures 

The deaths in the eight principal towns of children under one >ear numbered 5907 
The births registei?^ were 44206 and the aggregate infantile mortality for the >ear was 
I34^per thousand It ranged from 156 m Edinbuigh 139 in Glasgow and Aberdeen to 112 
in Gr^nopk and 111 m Paisley 

AgrtouUure — The land system m Scotland is in some respects peculiar, and the 
huge astgteg 4tnd large farms on which it is based have proved a severe handicap to 
the enterpns&of an uncommonly capaHe peasantry The land agitation, a chequered 
history of econcamc stntg^e, which, particularly in the north, assumed a virulent and 
often violent form, has not however within recent years shown much vitahty The 
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problem of the Highland crofter is a± lej^t m process of settlement, and the operationa 
of the Congested Districts Board harve certainly had beneficiaJ effect The number of 
new hidings formal since the esUbhshment of the Board (iSgS) isdii while iod8 croft 
ers have obtained enlargement of holding The last notable intervention of the Board 
fallowed ou the dispute between Lady ( athcart and her tenants at Castlebaiy, part of 
her Hebridean pos-^essions, which resulted m what was known as the \ atersay JRaid 
(1908) This the latest crofter rising in the l^ands was at the time somewhat exag 
gerated although events proved that the tenants had reason for their action The 
inhabitants of Castlebay eke out a slender hvehbood partly by their labour on s 
pecuharly sullen sod and partly by fishing The land is barren and scarcely adequate 
to maintain one family on each holding The difi&culty arose from squatters ’members 
of the crofter families who set up huts on the family crofts The inevitable congestion 
follow ed Opposite Castlebay is the Idand of Vatersay , then occupied by grazing farms 
Some of the bolder spirits among the squatters ” the pioneers being three lobster fisher- 
men descended on \ atersay erected huts and proceeded to agricultural activity There 
were some exciting encounters between the forces of law and the Vatersay ‘ raiders ’ 
culminating in the imprisonment of half a dozen of (he latter who were however released 
before the expiry of their term of sentence The Congested Districts Board intervened 
purchased the Island of \ atersay where now is a contented crofter population^ and 
thus the trouble ended But while the exertions of the Congested Districts Board and 
the Crofter Commissioners who fix fair rents have made for cr<rfter contentment the 
Highland land problem has not yet reached solution 

There is still considerable heart burmng over the question of deer forests The 
latest returns show that of those there are 198 with a total acreage of 3 360 936 The 
Sutherland ‘ clearances which resulted m the compulsory emigration of fifteen thou 
sand people within a penod of nine >ears still rankle m the Highland memory Doc 
tnnaire land reformers are perhaps inchned to exaggerate the agricultural potentialities 
of the de<r forest However the passing of the Smallholders’ Act of 1911 will enable 
the fertilit> of those sporting estates to be put to the test This Act, the most impor 
tant piece of land legislation in Scotland for manv years is a modification of the Pent 
land Bill which aroused much controvers'v It by no means goes the length of that 
drastic measure although it retains its cardinal prmciple, enabhng an agriculturist with 
small capital to obtain compulsonl> a holdmg of 50 acres, the landlord being compelled 
to provide house and steading But although now on the statute book it will be some 
time before the Act can be operated to any great extent The of Urge farms wiff 
have to run out before the division of acres can be made When however the Act 
does become operative it cannot fail to break up the historic land system of the country 
Among the smaller cultivators whose position m Scotland has been pecuharlj hard their 
few and scattered acres being rented considerably in excess of the acreage of the great 
farms, the Act has naturally been hailed with satisfaction, nor has much opposition 
been displayed towards it by the large farmers 

The truth is that farming on an extensive scale is no longer the profitable business it 
was, either for landlord or tenant Agncultural rent in Scotland has fallen enormously, 
the rental of large farms being on an average only half what it was twenty years ago 
And this drop, while senously affec^mg the land owmer has not benefited the tenant 
The development of agricultural science and the growth of foreign competition have 
rendered farming on an extensive scale a costly and even a hazardous undertaking 
added to which the cost of agricultural labour has greatly advanced The wages of 
ploughmen have doubled, and m some cases trebled and wrth the flow of emigration 
and the scaraty of labour in the rural distnets they tend to mcrease An important 
factor in the case is the altered staadard of hving among the rural population The 
cheap and sustaining brose is now a rarity in cottar’s house and bothy and even pomdge 
has ceased to be the staple of the morning meal On the other hand much tea is drunk 
and there is a large consumption of butcher meat, a ooinnu^ty almost enticHy unknown 
among the Scottish peasantry of the past Moreover, the Scottish hind has ret^utly 
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becoiae ^ervious^ to the mfluetice of Trada Uaiomsm, and m 1912 a rural Union was 
started wbich already numbers thousands of members. That being the condition of 
th»^» the Small Landholders' Act makes a timely appearance It should have the 
effect of stemming the tide of emigration checking the migration to the towns, and 
consequently re peopling the rural distrurts^ Notwithstanding the disadvantages indi 
eated the agncultural enterprise of Scotland shows astomshmg vitality ^ The question 
of afforestation in l^blch Scotland, like other parts of Great Britain is far behind 
other countnes has recently been a subject of agitation and the Development Com 
missioners have recommended that grants should be given for the establishment of a 
central administration area, along with a school of forestry of not feu er than 5000 or 
more than 10 000 acres The recommendation has already had practical effect the 
Government having agreed to purchase a tract trf land in \rgylesbire 

Trade and Manufactures -^In regard to trade a retrospect of 1910-12 reveals a period 
of prospenty tempered by the adverse influence of labour disturbances Scotland is 
a country of multifanous mdustnes but the staple of her trade consi'^ts of shipbuilding 
iron and coal mining all of which are interrelated In the western part of Scotland 
cff which Glasgow is the centre shipbuilding is of pnme importance and the measure 
of activity in the Clyde vards is the truest measure of the industrial prosperity of the 
district The Clyde may be described indeed as the industrial pulse of the country and 
the prospenty or otherwise of her vards is reflected in the national industry 

In the matter of shipbuilding the Clyde of couree dominates Scotland Dunng 1910- 
there were improvements in the trade on the Forth and Ta> but the increase of tonnage 
in those districts was inhmtesimal when placed alongside the increase on the Clyde The 
following table shows the work done by Scottish builders in iQtt and 19I2 — 



1912 



1911 


'\es 

Tons 

IHP' 

\es 

Tons 

I HP' 


The Clyde 

389 

640529 

878 326 

413 

630583 

786 889 

The Forth 

32 

19 054 

7915 

31 

*1 319 

9o55 

The Tay 

28 

17388 

10 400 

3* 

J7303 

14770 

The Dee etc 

71 

11 217 

18 100 

82 

12 4x9 

23614 


5*0 

688 188 

914 741 

537 

671 624 

834 628 


In the kindred branch of marine engmeenne a feature is the increasing share in the total 
output of turbines In the record for Clydebank a typical \ard the total engmeenng 
output in 1911 was 104 550 i h p. and of those 71 000 consisted wholly of turbines ana 
II 250 of combined turbines and reciprocating engines 

In coal mining the west of Scotland also continues to lead although its suprema y in 
this branch of industry is less secure The most notable advance in output was in Fifeshire 
which m 1911 showed an increased production of 375 000 tons and tbe industry in Fifeshire 
ts advancing rapidly ard is likely soon to outdistance Glasgow and the west of Scotland m 
the matter of shipment The reason is due to the fact that the extensive hifeshire coalfield 
IS still m process of developnient whereas in Lanarkshire the coalfield is almost entirely 
covered with colllenes ana there are naturally no new developments By the application 
of machinery however notably in coal cutting the capacitv of the western mines has been 
mcreawed On the other hand large new pits have recently been sunk in Fifeshire and their 
present output wiH certainly grow enormously A feature of the Fif^hire shipping trade 
IS the large and increasing exports to South America The total shipments of coal from 
Scotland (export and bunker) amounted m 1911 to r 680 oOo tons compared with i 640 000 
tons m the prevfcjiis year an improvement of fully 40 000 tons The increase however 

^Tbe followWg figures are taken from returns for 1912 with the mcrease (+1 or decrease 
(— ) per cent on the previous year Acreage under corn crops i 230 125 (+0 9) under 
green craps 615 361 <+i 4) clover and rotation grasses 1465514 (^30) permanent 
pasture I 496045 (—0 l).» wheat 6.- 463 ( — 1 6 but m ^911 tfe greatest increase was 
recorded since I899) barley 183477 ( + 11 7) oats 949143 (“15) turnips and swedes 
439,1^5 f+o t) potatoes X49 710 {4*5 o) total under all crops and grass 4 821 249 ( — 05) 
LJviestocK— 4iorse8 204792 <-o 8) cattle 1178936 < — 1 8) sheep 6991,667 (—2 4), 
P*g» 559,39* (^ 69 ) 

®Produc^i(Mi m 1910 Argyll Dumfries and Di^tnct 444033 tons Ayr 4018119, 
Clackmannan. 405 912 Tife 8674404 Renfrew 132 756 Dumbarton 558381 Linlithgow 
*059 433 Edidbutlgb 2,991811 Haddington 1 088364 Lanark 17,8861^7 Stirling 
3,075;^ 
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was onlv about half that which took place m igio compared with 1909 and the falling (M 
must bt largel> attributed to lafwur troubles Glasgow and the west of Scotland took 
good pobition with an increase of fulh 300 000 tons and tn Ayrshire between the ports of 
A>r and Troon there was an increase of l^o 000 tons On the other hknd the Forth (ex 
eluding the Fifeshjre ports) made a comparatively poor show Grai^mouth there was 
a decrease of 260 000 tons and although ( ranton improved its position by 130 000 tons due 
largely to an increasing trade with London Leith showed a falling off of lao OOO tons While 
the condition in the Scottish coal trade on the whole is satisfactory an iirtpleasant factor 
IS to be reckoned with in German competition one time Germany constituted one 
of the best markets for Scotch coal but now she is entering into active competition 
In the mineral oil industry whose centre is West Lothian the prospect is fess bright 
This IS due chiefly to foreign competition which was severely felt dunng the past year 
with the result that prices of oil products never got a chance The slackness of the Scottish 
01! market is best indicated bv the drop m profits during 1909-1912 Dunng that period 
Pumpherston dividend has. fallen from 50 per cent to 30 percent Tabrax from per cent 
to 5 per cent Oakbank from 10 per cent to 5 per cent \ oung s Paraffin Oil Co and the 
Broxburn Oil Company paying percentages respectively of 45 and 10 per cent 

Foreign competition is being felt also m steel manufacture This is indicated by the 
action of Scottish makers in introducing rebates (the outstanding feature in recent de 
velopments of the industry) with the object of limiting outside competition It would 
be premature to judge of its effects and meantime it has not resulted in any marked 
improvement there being a falling off m supplies particularly to Canada owing to Amencan 
manufacturers prices being lower than those of the home market A contingent effect of 
foreign competition is indicated by the continued slackness in locomotive building The 
Scottish industry chiefly depended on the foreign market particularly the East and the 
foreign orders are dwindling although there ib a slight improvement in colonial trade 

The three trades already mentioned are the vitals of industrial Gotland Next to them 
may be ranked the various branches of textile manufactures While the woollen trade of 
the borders has been in a state of almost unexampled prospenty the jute trade of Dundee 
during 1911 underwent one of the worst periods m its history but entirely recovered 
towards the end of 1912 The linen trade although satisfactory has been hard hit by 
f jreign competition which has been felt in its chief seat Dunfermline and the cotton trade 
has suffered chiefly from the same cause It is still located principally in the east end of 
Glasgow but manv of the great miffs of Bridgeton where once it flourished are now devoted 
to other enterprises and Stand pathetic witnesses of a great dechne The thread industry 
however continues a huge industrial asset to the West the headquarters of the great Coats 
combine being in Paisley Another branch of the textile trade that of dy eing has under 
gone a change The Combine of a few years ago has resulted in the concentration of the in 
dustry and manv of the smaller works at different points in the west of Scotland have been 
closed The total value of produce and manufacture from the chief Scottish ports was 
Glasgow £29 129 406 Leith £6 875 636 Grangemouth £„ 239 581 

\ general consideration of the industrial outlook reveals the eastern part of the country 
as portentous of greatest development and the increased activity here is almost entirely 
limited to Fifeshire That county m its western area has grown enormously in industnal 
importance within recent years The basis of its pro pentv is the wealth and extent of its 
coalfields and within the coal area many important manufactures have sprung up notably 
linoleum the staple trade of Kirkcaldv and now extending to other parts of the Kingdom’ 
Fifeshire ports also continue to grow m importance notably Methil which with the com 
plction of the new dock will contnbute make the Fifeshire ports of the Forth senous com 
petitors with the west in the export of coal and iron The establishment of the naval lase 
at Rosyth in process of construction since 1908 will stimulate industry in the western part 
of the county and already- in the neighbourhood of the dock a town is developing 

FwAt«g— The fishing industry of Scotland has changed greatly in the manner of its 
pursuit Formerly it was interwoven with the work of agriculture particularly in the 
Western Highlands where crofters profitably combined the harvest of the waters with the 
harvest of the land Those were in che days of sailing boats the possession of which was 
withirt the reach of thrifty fishermen The advent of the steam driftens gradually crushing 
out the modest sailing boats and their humble owners who find it impossible to Compete 
agaiilst highly equipped dnfters which generally have behind them powerful capitalist 
influence The industry is now largely in the hands of large combines who own a fleet of 
drifters and although the new order has doubtless proved beneficial to the consumer it has 
been detnmental to the economic welfare of the working fisherman who has to be content 
with the position as member of a drifter crew with little prospect of ever having a boat of 
his own The combine y stem is rapidly spreading Salmon fishing on the Tay for example 
IS now monopolised bv wealthy companies whereas formerly the fishings were distributed 
among small fishermen The effect is seen in the changed complexion of Newbui^h whose 
community until a few vears ago was almost entirely engaged m the Tay fishings It has 
sunk to a town of little importance in salmon fishing and such prospenty as it still enjoys 
lb based on the manufacture of linoleum For administrative purposes the Fishenes Board 
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t)f Scotip.nid-have divided the Scottish Coast mto^Hset distncts, namely (i) the East C oast-^ 
£)>»mou^ Leith Anstruther Montrose Stonehaven, Aberdeen Peterhead Fraserburgh 
Buckie Findhorn Cromarty Helmsdale and Wick ^2) Orknev and Shetland 
(a) West Coast— Loch Broom Sk>e, Fort William Loch F-vne Campbeltown Rothesav 
^eenock Ballantrae Stornoway and Basrrow The tonnage of boats belonging to those 
divisions IS as follows East Coast, loi 721 Orkney and Shetland 22 517 West Coast 
15 73'^ a total of 139 97^ While the Fishery Board has rendered good service to the 
industry the andoubt^ gnevances of native fishermen in regard to foreign trawling remains 
unremraied The Scottish Board in 1885 obtained statutorv powers to close portions of the 
terntorial waters against trawlmg and a large area of east coast waters was closed in the 
interests of scientific experiment It was found that the closing of those waters gave great 
satisfaction to both line and dnft fish^men and as the Board were anxious to encourage 
development of those methods of fishing m preference to beam trawling they secured further 
powers under the Hemng Fishing Act « 1889 which enabled them to close against all forms 
of trawling not only the whole terntonal waters of the Scotch coast but a large number of 
areas defined in the Scheduled Act as lying outside the territorial waters properly so called 
Among those scheduled areas were the Moray Firth and the Firth of Clyde By inter 
national law the power of a state to make regulations with r^ard to methods of fishing is 
Umited to its territorial waters There are a number of regulations existing with regard to 
the fisbrng boats working m the North bea but these regulations have been made under 
International Conventions and are to be only obeyed by the subjects of the high contract 
10^ states But apparently Parliament can make regulations which arc only obb^tory to 
Bntish fishing vessels Hence while the latter cannot trawl within the Firth of Clyde or 
the Moray Firth except in a very Umited area foreign trawlers mav fish anywhere m the 
conaderable area which lies outside the area knPwn to International I aw as Scottish ter 
ntonal water Thus Dutch and Norwegian vessels at Fleetwood fish m the Clyde Some 
of them are doubtless hand fide foreign t^ts but for the most part they are English vessels 
iremstered either lu Norway or Holland Foreign trawlers find it convenient to work Scot 
tish wraters and to land their catches in Fleet woot and they are enabled to do so owing to a 
flaw m the Herring Fishing Art of 1889 A slight amendment prohibiting the landing of 
fish in England as well as in Scotland by such vessels would remedy the difficulty 
The fishing fleet compnscs 9889 vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 139 973 and a total 
value of equipment and fi hii^ gear amounting to £5 000 028 the number of persons cm 
ployed m the Scottisdi fishing trade and mdustnes subsidiary thereto is 9a 060 and of those 
39 208 man the fleet the remainder being engaged in operations on shore Eleven vessels 
employing men 143 of whom are British are engaged in whaling In 1911 730 whales 
were landed and the value of the products amounted to £71 223 The outstanding feature 
IS the continued decline in the cumber of boats the quantity and value of the gear and the 
numbers emjployed m the industry The cause of this decline is ehieflv due to the replaa 
ment of sailing boats by steam and motor driven ves‘=>els but fishing like agricultural com 
munitie's have suffered considcrablv from the dram of emigration It is difficult to get 
fishermen to divulge their earnings but the following figures may be regarded as authentic 
relating to a particular Scottish district Steam trawlers (highest) £1610 {.lowest) £900 
^verave) £1388 Motor Boats (highest) £i6jo (lowest) £Soo (average) £973 Sailing 
Boats (highest) £910 (lowest) £120 (average) £412 The output of sailing boats steadily 
declines the number of vessels constructed in 1911 being 164 valued at £7940 compared 
with 193 valued at £8334 in the previous year The total quantity of fish exclusive of shell 
fish landed in Scotland was 8709^55 cuts valued at £3 100387 Compared with 1910 
this shows an increase of 1,286470 cwts and an increased value of £211 280 the second 
highest result on record In 1911 1 767 544 barrels of herring were exported 311 188 being 
Crown branded The total of cod ling and dried fish exported was 104 058 cwts 
nearly all to Ireland The total salmon carried on Scottish railways was 27 390 cwts 
Railways — The profit earning capacity of the Scottish railways has declined due in 
large measure to the development of Uie tramway enterprise and the increased use of motor 
cars Through the industt^l parts of the country there is now a complete system of tram 
wav communication Unking districts many miles apart The extent of the tramway under 
taking mav be gathered from the (act that the passengers carried m 1911 numbered 276 
745 47^ The effect pn railway enterprise is obvious, and in order to meet the compe ition 
the different Railway Companies recently came to an arrangement which has resulted in a 
^nsiderahle curtailment of competing trams, and a general increase m passenger fares 
The most important decision in railway law in 19H-12 was that given by the Railway Com 
fitting m Edudmr^h on the demurrage case brought by the Scottish traders 
against the principal companies The decision was almost -entirely in favour pf the Com 
pame?».^nd rts importance hes m the fact that it gives them fuU use of their wagons for their 
femtiipate purpose thus setting loose a lai^ capital previously locked up m rolling stock, 
whu;h had vmtMaUy been se|z^ by the trader as tree storage accommodation 

The Scottish rafllways are behind those of England m regard to electnfication a Begin 
mng nqt yet ^vij|gheen made On the other hand a :^nes of successful experiments were 
carped out with a foiail electncal driven vessel and it is pnobable that the next step will be 
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the eMiStWCtion of a larB:e ship for service It is appropriate that tbs departure shouW fiitd 
Its home on the Cl>de which loo years age witnessed the initiation of ste$m |iropulsion with 
the launch of the Comet a" event which was elaborately celebrated on the Clyde in 1912 
Whik there has been little m the way of railway devdopment there has been a growing agita 
taon for imwoved cinnmumcation by water An ambitious project hds been advocat^ 
notablv by Sir Charles Camptell that a ship canal should be constructed uniting the Forth 
with the Clyde on the route of the present shallow canal or by a new route embracing Loch 
L^ond in its course From a naval point of view it is urged that such a canal would be an 
important adjunct to Rosyth dock So far the scheme has failed to win much support from 
the commercial commilmties and obviously the sum that would be required for its fulfil 
meat is of such magmtude that it could not be ventured upon without Government subsidy 

Lducatutn — The most reroarhable feature of recent educational development in 
Scotland has been the growth of technical education Technical schools are now 
established m every important town and under the auspices of the county council the 
system has been extended to prov ide instruction for those in rural districts The chief 
centre is naturally- Glasgow, whose Royal Technical College (the ‘ Royal d stmctxpn 
was conferred upon it in 19 1 ) & the largest institution of its kind in the Lmted Kingdom 
and among the largest m the world The work of the College is associated with that erf 
the University and an endeavour is being made to brmg the relationship still closer 
The Scotch Universities themselves are proving responsive to the new spirit m education 
and although strong as always in the Humamties they are extending their curriculum 
to include instruction of a more utibtarian sort This tendency is most marked m 
Glasgow whose greatest development has been m the direction of Engineering Science 
and Chemical Research St Andrews the most ancient seat of Scottish learning which 
celebrated its quin centenary m 1910 on an impressive if less imposing scale than the 
bister Universitv of Aberdeen which celebrated her quatercentenarv in 1906 remains 
largely a centre of pure scholarship but utilitarian tendenaes are ev ident in the devel 
opment of the seats of learnmg m Edmburgh and Aberdeen The princely benefaction 
to the Scottish Universities made by Dr Andrew Carnegie m 1901 hL> tended to 
strengthen the democratic character of Scottish Academic life which never indeed 
has been so exclusive as m the great English umversities With recent developments 
in Secondary and-Higher Grade Schools and the elaborate sy stem of Continuation Classes 
the Scottish educational system may now claim to hnk in an unbroken chain the Ele 
mentary School with the University 

The most notable legislative event of recent years was the Scottish Education A.ct of 
1908 It greatly extended the powers of srhool boards m the direction of feeding necessitous 
children the medical inspection of pupils and the compulsory attendance at continuation 
classes It has also to some extent checked the spirit of sectinanism the great church 
training colleges being now controlled by representative committees Sectananism how 
ever has never been a conspicuous blemish m the bcottish educational ^stem and the great 
Presbyterian bodies the Church of Scotland and the United Free Church who formerly 
controlled the Training Colleges lovallv fell m with the new National scheme The Act has 
not however affected to any appreciable extent the old school board areas ai>d it retains 
the sy stem of cumulativ e voting which leads to many abnormalities in representation 

Admimstratton — Scotland has a comprehensive system of county and municipal 
government but as regards the country generally there is a lack of co ordination and 
greater national control is obviously desirable Thus it is still necessary when any 
great scheme of county or city development is promoted to have it considered by 
Parhamentarv committees in London The Private Bill Legislation Act passed some 
years ago, has mitigated only to a slight extent this old standing grievance Perhaps 
however, it is in educational affairs that the system of administration proves most irn 
tating The headquarters of the Scotch Education Department are still m IrOndon 
although much of the clerical work hitherto done there has been transferred to Edinburgh 
It IS felt that the educational authority should be concentrated m Scotland and the desir 
ability of rearrangement seems obvious from the fact that there are in Scotland includ- 
ing Inspectors, ri8 officers of the Education Department, and only 50 in London 

In ^ sphere pf municipal activity the most notable event has been the extension, ot 
Glasgow boundaries The total area of the city is now 19 082 acres an addition of 6107 and 
the population of the dty has been increased from 784 456 to i 010000 The scheme as 
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ongtim&y formulated would have increased the area to 33 166 acres and woaldhave emhraoed 
large Uacta <rf rural land the -object of the promoters bemg to give effect to the proviwons 
of tte Tows Plansmg Act The ongjnal scheme was practically endorsed by the House (rf 
CWimons Committee but it was curtailed to the extent imiicated when it came before the 
Committee of the House of lt)rds Greater Glasgow now includes the adjacent burghs of 
Gov^n and Partick and portions of the county areas of Lanark and Renfrew The places 
absorl^ however are all populous and the density of the population m the extended city 
IS only slightly less being 52 Sjier acre against 60 4 and it is still largely in excess of the other 
large atjes of the kingdom The valuation has been greatly increa^d The latest valuation 
far the smaller area was £6 OQO 000 and the extension of boundaries is estimated to increase 
this by about £a 000 000 Under the Boundaries Act however it is ^ipulated that no 
increase of rates can be imposed on the places annexed until the lap&e of five year*? so that 
during that period the cost of improvements will fall upon the ratepayers within the old city 
boundanes Dunfermline has also extended her boundanes to include Rosyth and an 
elaborate scheme of extension is at present under consideration by Dundee 

Poor Law — The number of poor m receipt of relief m 1911 was 73 642 and 40370 de 
pendents and the burden of local rates which steadily advances having increased during a 
penod of 15 years bv 1/5 4d or 48 9 per cent is chiefiv due to the increase of the poor rate 
education and samtation. The latest available returns 1911 shows the total amount paid 
on local taxation to be £i 286 396 The moat recent development m the relief of the poor 
IS under the Unemployed Workmen s Act of 1905 The total population of the areas m 
which distress committees are engaged is i 989 951 being 4181 per cent of the population of 
Scotland The total receipts from all sources from operations under the act amounted in 
to £29182 which includes £14300 from the Parliamentary Grant £5737 from the 
rates £2254 from voluntary contnbutions and £6315 from the work performed by the un 
employed The expenditure was £29 701 

Religion — Presbytenamsm continues the dominant faith in Scotland but recent y ears 
have witnessed a considerable growth of the Roman Catholic community and of the Sluttish 
Epscopal Church Latest returns give the membership of the Church of hcotland (1687 
Churches) at 706653 United Free Church {i 620 Churches) goi 573 Free Church ^,150 
Congregations) 60 000 Episcopal Church (338 chaiges) 52 029 The Roman Catholic 
Church has 398 Churches Chapels and Stations 550 Priests and the Roman Catholic 
community is estimated at l 000000 Politically Scotland has never manifested anv 
aggressive desire fornational seif government and she has undoubtedly benefited materially 
from the Lmon with England There have been frequent attempts to stimulate interest 
in Home Rule for Scotland but they have proved abortive owing to the apathy of the 
people In another sense however there has been within recent years an undoubted revival 
of national sentiment reflected m the widespread interest now taken in Scottish customs 
language and literature It has found expression m the establishment of a bcottish Chair 
in the Umversity of Glasgow to further which project a Scottish Exhibition was held in the 
city in 1911 resultu^ in a surplus of £20 000 which with other contnbutions has enabled 
the foundation of a Chair of Scottish History and Literature And although there cannot 
be said to exist a national demand for Home Rule in the form of a National Parliament 
there is as indicated widespread dissatisfaction with the present conduct of national ad 
mimstratioiL The creation of the Scottish Office under a Secretarv for Scotland has rather 
added to the confusion and among all sections of the community irrespective of party 
there IS a strong feeling that the Scottish department should be situated m Edinburgh and 
under the control of a national adraimstrative council (Donald Muir ) 

♦ Ireiland^ 

The material prosperity of Ireland reached a higher pomt m 191 2 than at any penod 
during the past century It is true that, according to the census returns published m 
1 91 1 the population is still dedinmg but prosperity cannot be reckoned in terms of 
population alone The population of Ireland as given m the&e returns, which refer to 
the midffle of 1 9 10 is 4,381,951 (Details are furnished m Tables A and B ) Dunhg 
1911 the mamages registered m Ireland numbered 23 473 the births 101,758 and the 
deaths 72,475 The mamage rate was 537 per thousand of the estimated population 
an increase of o 32 on the precedmg year the birth rate was 23 3 per thousand the same 
as the preceding year, and the death rate was 16 6 per thousand, o 5 below the rate of the 
prec^khng year Since the census of 1901 the population has decreased by 76 824 or 
I 7 per cent This is the smallest decrease known smee the institution of the census 
Not only the decrease but the rate of decrease is rapidly slackemng The decrease is 
very uaevefllyr distnbuted over the four provinces — 36 966 in Connaught 43 103 in 
Munster, 7499 m Leinster, and 4254 m Ulster There i^ a large growth m the population 
E B xiv, 742 et seg and articles on the various counties and towns 
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of the aties of Dubhn and B^fast-'-over 18000 and $6^000 respectively In tliese- 
cases the mcrease ib due to internal expansion 


Table A — Irish Provinces and CouKhes 


Provinces and 
Counties (mclud 
ing Count> 
Boroughs) 

Popula 

tion 

Inc or £^c 
per cent on 
1901 

Provinces and 
Counties (includ 
ing County 
Boroughs) 

Popula 

tion 

Jjpc. or Dec, 
per cent on 
1901 

1911 

Rate 
per cent 

1911 

Rate 
per cent. 

Conn \uoht — 



Munstpr — 



Galway 

68b 

-S 6 

Clare 

104 064 

-7 4 

Leitnm 

63 

-8 3 

Cork E R 

267 472 

-I 9 

Mayo 

19 1 969 

-3 h 

Cork W R 

123718 

-6 2 

Roscommon 

93 904 

-7 7 

Kerry 

159 268 

-3 9 

Sligo 

78 H^o 

— b 2 

Limerick 

142,846 

—2 2 

Total Province 

609 966 

“5 7 

Tipperary N R 

63 958 

-5 7 



. 

Tipperary S R 

8/ 99 o 

—4 8 

Leinster — 



Waterford 

8j 766 

-3 9 

Carlow 

36 I SI 

-4 2 




Dublin 

476 909 

+6 4 

Total Province 

I 033 085 

~4 0 

Kildare 

66 49 » 

+4 6 




Kilkenny 

74 821 

-5 5 

Ulster — 



King 3 

56 '■69 

-5 7 

\ntnm 

478 603 

+3 7 




Armagh 

II9 625 

-4 6 

Longford 

43 794 

-6 2 

Cavan 

91 071 

-6 6 

Louth 

63 402 

-3 7 

Donegal 

168 420 

-3 I 

Meath 

64 9^0 

~o 8 

Down 

304 589 

+5 2 

Queen s 

54 362 

-5 3 




W'^estmeath 

59 8i2 

9 

Fermanagh 

61 811 

"5 5 

V\ exford 

log 287 

-I 7 

Londonderry 

140 621 

-2 6 

Wicklow 

60 603 

- 4 

Monaghan 

71 o95 

-4 3 




1 Tv rone 

142 437 

-5 4 

Total Province 

1 160 3^8 

+0 7 








i Total Province 

1 1 578 572 

1 -0 3 


Table B — Largest Irish Towns 



Popula 

tion 

Inc or Dec 
per cent on 
1901 


Popula 

tion 

Inc or Dec 
per cent on 
1901 


1911 

Rate 
per cent 

1 

i 

1911 

Rate 
per cent 

Dublin and Sub 
— 

Duolin Citv 



Gal wav 

Dundalk 

13 249 

13 128 

- 1 3 
+ 04 

309 272 

+ 64 

Drogheda 

12 42s 

— 2 6 

Rathmines and 



Lurgan 

12 135 

- 3 0 

Rathgar 

38 190 

-1-17 I 

Lisburn 

12 172 

+ 62 

Pembroke 

29 260 

+ 13 4 

\ewry 

956 

- 3 6 

Kingstown 

Blackrock 

17227 

9 081 

- 0 9 
+ 42 

Portadown 

Wexford 

Bally mena 

II 727 

11455 

11 376 

+ l6 2 

+ 26 
+ 45 

Total 

403 030 

1 +74 

Slip 

Kilkenny 

11 163 

10 513 

+ 27 
- 0 9 

Belfast 

Cork 

Londonderry 

Limenck 

Waterford 

385 492 

76 632 

40799 

38 403 

27 436 

+ 10 4 

1 +07 

+ 23 
+ 07 

+ 2 5 

Clonmel 

10 277 

+ I I 


In certain counties however, a slight but apprefiahfe tendency on the part of the popula 
tion to mo\e from the rural to the urban districta Vnj be noticed This feature is 
especially marked m County Longford, the West Riding of County Cork County 
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Cavfth abd Comity Sligo, where the urban pqpmUtimi has increased by 6 per cent at the 
exji^nse of the rural, County Roscommon 7 per cent and County Leitrim 8 per cent 
Allowing both for the natural growth of tlw more important towns and the urban 
expansion in these districts at tl^ expense of the rural population the gross dechne of 
agnoulturaJ population for the whole country during the decadt is approximately 146 000 
The total emigration reprwents a correspondingly large number but the Inures for 
19 1 1 — 31 058 — are the smallest on record since early in the century 

Agrtcidlure — Most oi the decline represented by these alarming figures must be 
allotted to the earher years of the decade Since 1909 the rural decline has been sub 
stantially checked 'Hie earlier years of dechne in arable cultivation and consequently 
in agricultural population, were reflected m the increased production from pasture 
lands and of cattle feed generally and the material increase in the number of store cattle 
The cattle industry no longer flourishes directly at the expense of cultivation 

The total area of com and green crops including flax and fruit m Ireland in 1912 was 
2 357 969 acres an increase of 9148 acres on the preceding >ear The corn crop growing on 
t 265 597 acres showed an increase of il 1 66 acres There was a decrease of 211 acres in 
the total area under wheat but this was entirely due to the heavy decrease — iiio acres — 
in Connaught The area under oats showed an increase of 5736 acres in Ulster the increase 
was 10 379 acres while the acreage had decreased in the other thre^rovmces The increase 
in barley — 7186 acres — was distributed over the four provinces Tne total area of potatoes 
was 595 218 acres an increase in the year of 3959 acres there were increases in Leinster and 
Iflster ^876 and 3670 acres) and decreases in Munster and Connaught (1146 and 1441 acres) 
The acreage under turnips showed an increase of 956 acres to 271 761 The total area 
of hav was 2 479 159 — a decrease of 33 244 acres in all the provinces The approximate 
yield per acre was oats 51 1 bushels barley 44 i bushels wheat 38 bushels The total 
yield of potatoes was approximately 3 i million tons and of hay 5 l million tons The area 
under flax had decreased by 1 1 701 acres in 1912 to 54 917 the decrease being general through 
out most of the flax growing counties The area of pasture including mountain grazing 
was 12 418 867 acres — a decrease of li 931 acres There were in 1912 4 848 498 cattle m 
Ireland an increase m the year of 136 778 617 532 horses or +1201 3 828 829 sheep 

or -78 607 I 323 957 pigs or ~ 91 162 25 525 724 poultry or +77 923 

Two factors have to be taken mto account in a consideration of the rural regenera 
tion of Ireland — ^the growth of co-operative principles and the effect of land purchase 
In 1908 the Insh Agricultural Organization Society became involved in a dispute with 
the Irish Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction The political aspect 
of the question may be disregarded Its economic aspect is contamed in the charge 
that the Organization Society was an association trading for profit Mr T W 
RtisoUS who succeeded Sir Horace Plunkett* as vice president of the Department 
in 1907 informed the Council of Agriculture in 1908 that he had decided to withdraw 
the Department s subsidy to the Society but he undertook to continue a diminishing 
grant for three years £3000 for the first year, £2000 for the second and £1000 for the 
third - The Agncultural Board later decided that the grant should be withdrawn at 
the end of 1908 Under the provisions of the Development Fund Act of 1909 the De 
velopment Commissioners were empowered to make advances for the orgamzatjon of 
CO operation eitber to a Government Department or through a Government to a 
voluntary association not trading for profit * In accordance with this provision, the 
Insh Agncultural Organization Society, like the similar soaeties m England and 
Scotland, apphed for a grant m aid The apphcation was referred to the Department 
of Agriculture which reported adversely Much dday ensued but, nearly a year after 
the apphcation was sent m the matter was submitted to the Council of Agriculture 
This body' endorsed Mr T W Russell’s SLCtion Mr Russell then proposed to the 
Development Commissioners that a grant should be made to the Department for ‘ non 
controversial co-operation ’ The Commissioners rejected this proposal early in 1012, 
and decided a few weeks later to make the grant on their own responsibility to the Ixish 
Agncultural Oiganujation Society^ course which had been repeatedly advocated by 
* B 1841 Or^nally an Ulster Ldieaal Unionist (M J* for S Tyrone from 1886) and 
m {895-1^ pariiamentary secretary to Local ^vt Bd m Unionist ministry but went 
over to Liberal side Hi I905 A well known Temperance advocate 
1856 See Ed B xxi 857 
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the Chambers of Commerce of Dubhn and Belfast, both^f whch bodies rejmdmted, as 
did the Societ> itself the suggestion that the Society was entering iflta firect compen 
tion with legitimate traders The Commissioners stipulated, however that -cmatn 
changes should be made m the composition of the governing comnatiesfe of the SOaety 
as a condition to the grant of a subsidy The temporary loss of State assisteace does 
not appear to have injured the \ itality or the financial stability of the society Accord 
mg to the statement made at its annual meeting m ipii, it has about pcohraut^es, a 
membership of loo ooo, and a turnover of nearly ^3 ooo/ooo In the spring of ipia a 
Commission of Inquiry began to mvestigate the ^stem of agnculturad credit instituted 
bv the Society In the course of its proceedings it was found that the Department of 
Agriculture had lost only £100 out of liS 000 advanced to credit societies, and this loss 
was more illusory than real since it did not include reference to the interest paid on 
advances It thus becomes clear that the department is making a handsome profit 
out of the agncultural credit societies and that the system is working admirably 
The most mterestmg event of Irish economic history during 19 10-12 was the estab 
Iishment in iq 10 of a soaet> called the United Irishwomen This body is affiliated 
to the Irish \gncultural Organization Society and was founded m order to do on the 
social side of rural regeneration what the Organization Society has done and is doing 
on the economic It was intended in effect to develop the principle of better living ’ 
which IS one tenet of the threefold faith of Irish rural reformers Its polic> includes the 
teaching of cookery poultry management and dairying and the encouragern&nt of 
\ illage crafts such as the making of furniture for cottages Beginmng with three bran 
ches and finding the district of Connemara one w hich especially eagerly awaited develc^ 
ment the organizers of the United Irishwomen were able in a year to announce the 
existence of fifteen branches This woric is still rapidly expanding 

Two incidents may be noted as indicatmg the growth of popular appreciation of Sir 
Horace Plunkett and his work In the early summer of ipto the Department of 
Agriculture combined with the Estates Commissioners to reconstruct a little patch of 
rural life m Castlerta The fin^ action of the new land holdere^ was to combme with one 
another in order to apply co operative pnnaples This Mr T W Russell admitted 
was but a sample of what is going on all over the West ’ The other inadeut was an 
All Ireland Model Election conducted m December iqii by the Proportional 
Representation Society of Ireland Intended as an ^ All Ireland * election it was 
u]timate]> confined in operation to Ulster and the immediate vicinit\ of Dublin It 
resulted in the return at the head of the ppU of a cunous collocation of names — Mr 
John Redmond Sir Edward Carson and Sir Horace Plunkett 

The new land purchase policy which was instituted by the Act of iqoq has not been 
justified b\ results The changes from the provisions of the Wvndham Act mav be 
briefly reviewed Instead of cash pajments landlords were to receive stock at 3 per 
cent This stock was issued cm a falling market and cannot appreciate owing to the 
embarrassment of Insh estates about half of each issue has had to be thrown back op 
the market for the redemption of mortgages Instead of paj mg ^3 5S per i!ioo tenants 
were to pay £3 los without any reduction m the period of repayment A large propor 
tion of the holdings of Ireland are valued at less than £10 a year A presumption was 
created that aU holdings below that value were to be deemed unecoavmuc,’ with the 
result that the whole of Connaught with the counties of Donegal Kerry, and part of 
Cork became ‘ congested The C ongested Districts Board charged with conducting 
purchase in this area is consequently swollen to unmanageable size Compansons 
between the work of the Wyndham Act and the Birrell Act show the i^ollowiiig results 
From 1903 to 1909 the number of potential purchaser was 217 2.99 from 1909 to igii, 
or a third of the previous time the number was only 8992 — a decree of over 80 per 
cent Under the of 1903 landlords were assisted m the repurchase of their demesnes 
after selling their properties Under the Act of 1903. the advances on resale to owners 
sanctioned by tW Land Commission numbered *05, und^ the Act of 1909, up to the 
end of the financial year 1911, only two 
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UmnimUtTSS t“Althotigh[ agriculture still is and must remain, the chief mdu^try of 
tbe^natiy, Ireisad rs continmag t«> fail into fine a& a manufacturing country Insh 
ex{>&asio& ia this direction is largely due to industrial revival movement Great 
loi^ forces have been at worfc m recent years iti forwarding this revival They received 
a oOtisiderable stimulus from the date (190?) of the International Exhibition m Dublin 
There have since 1909 been eyhibitKMis on a sma^r scale but of a similar nature m 
Belfast, Cerk Limerick, Drogheda l.oiidonderry and elsewhere throughout the country 
The Ui Breasai exhibition at Ballsbndge m the summer of 1911 gave another immense 
impetus to the movement* Jt is a awamon faUftcy to suppose that the industrial life of 
Ireland is confined to Ulster This is even less true at the present time than was the 
case four or five years ago In many towns of the other three provinces thriving in- 
dustnes ^ to be found, small, indeed when compared with the industries of Great 
Bntam, but still aj^eaaWe The Made in Ireland movement exercises an in 
creasingly stroi^ protectiomst influence It is supported by various political and 
economic assoaations such as the Gaelic League, Smn Eein, and the Industrial Develop 
tnent Assoaations Insh indufitry covers a far wider range than is commonly supposed 
Industrial Development Assoaations have been formed m addition to the original ones 
at Dublin, Belfast and Cork m Limerick Waterford Wexford, Sligo and other smaller 
towns The Cork Assoaation in its annual report for rgi i speaks of an exhibition of 
Insh goods at its offices as including samples of woollens linens flannelettes calicoes 
threads alk gauze maps stationery mosaics, marbles lead pipes, etc The Dublin 
Association is not unnaturally more successful than any other This is illustrated by 
the reports for two consecutive years In the 1910 report articles which could and 
ought to be manufactured m Ireland include paper bottles stained glass church and 
school furmture and accessories, shop-fronts general office reqmsites soap match e«5 
candles and flour Jn the r^cot fiw the year (1911J it is stated that all these arti 
cles are now obtainable in Ireland on competitive hues. 

There are at present softie twenty hosiery factones and as many tweed mills m Ireland 
These new uidustnes appear to be making progress, though it cannot be specifically ^trniated 
The wocfllen matong industry has consolidated its ppsition A factory m Galway paid m 
igi2 a dividend of twelve per cent There are eleven tobacco factories besides the estab 
fished ones in Belfast scattered over the West and South employing 3000 hands Atl of 
them ‘Suffer from the competition of the Impenal Tobacco T rust this reason was advanced 
for the closiog of a Dublin factory which employed 300 hands in August 1912 The Irish 
tobacco industry receives a small subsidy from the Treasury but this ceases in 1913 

The linen industry is by far the largest industry in Ireland The number of spindles is 
returned apbroximatelv at 946 000 The number of power looms shows a large increase to 
36 892 of which 21 000 are in Belfast 13 000 elsewhere m Ulster while the rest reptesent 
smaff factones m Dublin Cork Duntfctlk Drt^heda and elsewhere. Next in importance 
is the shipbuilding industry 

The industrial troubles of 1911 and 1912 affected Ireland equally with the rest of the 
Ifmted Kingdom In August iqit a strike of the Dublm seamen and firemen inter 
rupted the trade of the capital though only for a brief period A railway strike (which 
had no connection with the stnke m Great Britain but was begun m sympathy with a 
porterage stnke) fbUowed and Ifiere were several local disputes, of which the most 
senous were a b^ery stnke in Dubhn and a tramsport workers stop^iage at Wexford 
The coal stnke Match-Apnl 1912 which sent up the supply to famine pnees, did an 
mdirectbenefittolnsh industry by causmg adevdopment which has since been par 
tially maintained, m the output from the coUienes at Athy and Kilkenny 

Ftshmes — That the Irish phenes are a valuable asset to the country is established by 
the fact that the total value of fish landed in Ireland and sold was according to recent 
returns 636 against a total of £563 Sol in the preceding year But there has been a 
senoitt fimmg away in the number of vessels e^aged m the Irish sea fisheries — ^ decrease of 
324 565-2 _ The fisheries give employment to some 20 000 men The Detriment 

of Agriculture and TechmcaJ Instruction has granted loans to fisherrrien for the purcha^ of 
bohtsr and g^r irid the irtstallatton of petrol poWet A station was established m igio at 
C<nirtoiak:^«irty where improved methods- of curing, classification and packing are taught 
The whale fisheries of Inishlma and Blacksod whidi were decaying, have also been fostered 
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b\ help from tfcd Department Endeavours to extend the sale of m inland towns arc 
being continued in 191I there were about 150 towns on the Departments official Ust 

Cmmefce —In the fiscal year of 1009-10 the value of imports amounted to £63 779 709 
and of exports to £60 946 186 In the fiscal year of 1910-11 the \alue (rf exports for the 
first time on record since the institution of these Returns m 1904 exceeded that of imports 
Imports were returned at £&5 044 477 and exports at £65 844 255— an aggregate Of £130 
888 732 This IS neari> £28 per head of the population while the corresponding figure for 
Great Britain was just over £20 Excepting Holland Belgium Switzerland and New Zea 
land the external trade of Ireland is greater in proportion to its size than that of an> 
countr\ in the world There is certainlv no other country where the figures of external 
trade mor€ closely apprbxtmate to a measure of the actual productne prosperity The 
value of the export transit trade to Great Britain is officiallv estimated at four fifths of 
the total or about £52 600 Ooo Thexe has been a substantial increase in the export trade 
of varns especially to foreign countries The value for igto was £t 197 000 The increase 
was especially marked m the exports to the United States linen goods form two thirds of 
the Iribh trade with that country In recent years largely as the result of the efforts of the 
Made in Ireland movement certain foreign countries have begun to show separate details 
for Irish imports in their trade rstntns Thdse returns illustrate the present vanetv and 
extent of Ireland t, foreign trade Those for 1910-11 are the latest avaikble The value of 
french imports from Ireland was £141 000 (mainlv salted meat pork cereals and yarns) 
Belgian £4000 (iron steel and linens) Dutch £234000 (yarn malt flax wool and gra*® 
seeJ'i Cuban £216000 (cotton linen and woollen tissues) These figures represent the 
direct trade The actual trade is many times greater but the bulk of it passes through 
Great Bntain and is credited under that heading by the Customs authorities 

The leading article of export from Ireland remains live stock Nearly all of it is imported 
b\ r reat Britain Reference has been made above to the causes of decline under this head 
In the vear ended March 31 1912 the numbers of the live stock export had decreased bv 
more than 200 000 as compared with the preceding year The numbers stood at l 742 477 
and the value at £13 5-0 754 Cattle accounted for 689 550 of the numbers and for -r9 508 
083 of the value At the end of June 1912 the export of cattle to Great Bntam came to an 
abrupt standstill in consequence of the discxiverv of foot and mouth disease m cattle de 
spatchedfrom Swords County Dublin and the sub'^equent closing of English ports against 
Irish cattle The weekly loss to Ireland while this embargo (which was imposed at the height 
of the fat cattle season) rested was estimated at a minimum of £20 000 The disease was 
isolated with more success by the Irish Department of Agriculture than was the case m 
Great Britain but dunng the first weeks after the outbreak the necessary standstill order 
resulted in the stagnation of the country fairs as well as the cessation of export Six weeks 
after the outbreak all Irish ports except Dublin Drogheda and Dundalk had been opened 
but onlv for immediate slaughter at the Engh h ports of landing As a result the fat cattle 
trade suffered enormouslv and as the season advanced the case of the store cattle trade 
became even worse The calamity concentrated the attention of Irish stock raisers on the 
merits of the dead meat trade whose establishment has been urged for several years past 
by the Irish ^gncuhural Organjzaaon Soaetv It was a] recommended by a aeputat/oji 
of Irish farmers which m 1910 at the instance of the Department of Amculture investigated 
the dead meat trade of Scotland A dead meat trade was established expenmentallv at 
U exford and Drogheda and has since flourished Late m August 1912 a movement to 
orgam*^ the trade throughout the countrv was set on foot 

The principal items of the Irish import trade remain chiefly the same as tlwise of Great 
Bntam in the past two years In the case of articles similar to those produced m Ireland 
however it is noticeable that the bacon import had declined in value tfqio-i i) to £r 6^9 000 
The butter import for the same vear valued £478 000 The decline dunng the past two 
years m the Irish butter export was not as an enquiry conducted by the i^iculturai Or- 
ganization Society showed due to a decrease m production, but to an increase m hoipe 
consumption for which the better living m rural distncts which the Society promote^ is 
responsible In this connection the increase of deposits and cash balances in the Irish 
Joint Stock Banks Trustee Savings Banks and Post Office Savings Banks (£i 910000 
in 1909 to £2:402 000 at the begmmng of 1911) it> worthy of notice Banknag accounts 
also show much larger amounts under the head of advances to customers made mainly for 
industrial purposes and land improvement 

Commumeahons — Railway traffic returns reveal similar features of expansion The 
total receipts for 1909-10 were £41 180023 and for 1910-11 £41 302 720 These retums. 
are the highest on record The railway stnke m the Summer of 191 1 resulted m a slight 
setback but this was successfully overcome In 1910 the mam railway companies met for 
the purpose of developing the inland sale of fish referred to above the demand for reduced 
freights and through rates for this traffic The Great Southern Railway has made arrange 
ments for a junction with the proposed Athy and Queens County Railway at Athy a 
project whose conrpletion will benefit the coalfield of the district The Midland Railway 
has completed the doubhng of the line between Athenry and ^ttymon Junctron and this 
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IS mw ben^ lor traffic This cowiparev contemplates the opening of a new station m 
County Mayo between We^port and Castlebar The Dubba and Soirth Eastern Kail\^$ly 
has iSafeentn hand tie dtvension of th< line from Kdjimet roynd Bra> Head to Gre> stones 
SiaC(? recent dangerous encroachments of the ^ have rendered this course nei.essar> TJie 
Viceregal Comn^sioa on Irish railways issued final report in 1910 Its majority report 
advocated State purchase ami natJORaUsation byt a minority report dissented from this 
recommendation The Royal Commission on the Canals and Inland Isavigation of Ireland 
issu^ Its final report m the following year Here again State pu^hase and control were 
recommended This report strongly urged that the problem of arterial drainage and rebel 
from floods should also be attacked by a central authority The pre&smg nature of the 
drainage quesa^n has been emphatically evideured by the flooding during the winter of 
1.911-12 of the basins of the shannon Bartow at^d 6ann and the consequent wholesale 
dam^ to property and public health f'^othing has y been done w any of these directions 
Projects for no less than 8^ new railwavs were taught befoyre the Viceregal Commission but 
even improvements of the existing light railway system had to be abandoned since there is 
no means of raising new capita) under the system of legislation by which they were con 
structed Road improvement proceeds slowly but surely und^ the local authonties 
The Local Government Board of Ireland during the year 191 1-12 made orders extending the 
limit of expenditure in 28 rural districts contained in 13 counties In 16 cases the increase 
was required to permit road improvement bv steam rolling to be undertaken in one case 
to provide for the repair of sudden damage by the sea and in one case for the widening 
of dangerous bog roads Loans of a total amount of ^71 500 were sanctioned In these 
distncts (all in the "West) the extenaon of communication facilities has been rendered desir 
able bv the fact that these parts of Ireland look for an increasing part of their prosperity to 
the tourist traffic The operation of the Health Resorts (Ireland ) Act has also assisted in the 
opening up of the remoter districts to the tourist local authorities are now empowered to 
strike a rate for tounst development purposes 

Locai Government — The Local Government Boaxd for Ireland had occasion up to 
1912 to pass in Its annual reports favourable judgment on the smooth working of the 
various bodies created by the Act of i8q8 but the report issued in August 191^ contains 
nothing under this bead from which it may be inferred that the Irish County Councils 
and District Councils are continuing to do satisfactory work At the beginmng of 1012 
the restnction preventing women from being members of County and County Borough 
Councils was removed bnngmg the Irish law into harmony with that in force in England 
and Scotland The new Act became operative for the first time at the municipal elec 
ticins of January 1912 Three women were successful at the polls one in Dubhn (Miss 
S C Harrison, well known for her interest in distress work) and two in Waterford. 
New Acts m connection with local administration m Ireland which came into forcei at 
the same time were an Act empowering the Dublin Corporation to strike a halfpenny 
rate for the maintenance of the Dublin Municipal Gallery of Modern Vri and am 
Amending Act to the Insh Labourers Act, which granted another £i 000 000 for the 
building of labwirers cottages and enabled the Local Government Board to proceed 
with the scheme already lodged The working of the Labourers Vet gave an oppor 
tnnify to the United Inshwomen to turn their attention to the provision of a proper 
Water supply in the proximity of labourers cottages an object in which an active interest 
was sdso taken by the Women s National Health Association the orga^xuiation which 
the Countess of Aberdeen instituted in 1907 in order to combat the growth of tubercu 
losis in Ireland This assoaation has now 150 branches with about 19 000 members 
it has estabUshed two garden playgrounds in the most con|pested distncts of Dubhn and 
a tJurd IS in course of preparation it has established the Collier Memonal Dispensary for 
the prevention of tuberculosis which c^rahses the work previously carried on by the 
Dubhn Hospital Tuberculosis Committee and formed the Dubhn Samaritan Committee 
in connection with the dispensary besides several such committees in connection with 
different branches it has established a Preventorium at Sutton a Pasteurised Milk 
and numerous babies clubs in Dublin and throughout the country The 
^isoc^tioii has also undertaken in the interval before the County Councils construct 
the necessary machinery to work the sanatomim benefit under the Insurance Act, and 
has received 5,000 of the grant to Ireland for this purpose The Registrar General s 
return for ipii ^rjbutea some part of the faU in the death rate (ifi 6 for 1000 or 5 
below the rate of tiic preceding year) to these agenaes It is also due m port to the 
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operation of the Old Age Pensions Act which under the wigmal estiroale m 1909, 
affected some , o 000 persons in Ireiand 1 his. was exceeded by 1 28 per cent but a large 
number of claims w«e subsequently disallowed The number o£ appeals deaded dunng 
1911 was I r 727 The opMuUon of the Insurance Act m Ireland cannot yet be estimat 
ed Mr Charles Kmnear was appointed Chief CommisMoner The niumber of in 
surable persons is estimated at 1,050 ooo and 674,000 persons were returned as members 
of approved societies when the Act came into force 

Jtehgion —"In tl« census of 1911 the population of Ireland is divided religions as 
follows Roman Catholics 32^8656, Protestant Episcopalians ^Church ot Ireland) 
574 480 Presbytenans 439 8/6 Metimdists 61 806 The number of Roman Catholics 
had decreased by /O 005 of Protestant Episcopalians by 5600, of Presbyterians by 3400, 
and of Methodists by 200 during the decadal period since the last census In Dublin 
83 I per cent of the population was Roman Catholic 129 per cent Protestant Epasco 
palian i 4 per cent Presbj tenan and o 8 per cent Methodist In the county of Dublin 
(which includes the urban districts around the city) the perctaitages were 71 228 25 
and 16 In Belfast Roman Catholics numbered q> 24^ Protestant Episcopalians 
ri8 1/3 Presb j tenans 130 575 and Methodists 23 782 In County Antrim the num 
bers were 39 ,51 42 118, o/ iqh and 3813 
Owing to the special interest attaching to the Ulster question mainly a Protestant 
one It ma> be noted that m the N E counties constituting Ulster in the political 
sense there were 394 4 i Roman Catholics (33 t per cent) as against 794 /4 of other 
denominations In all Lister the Roman Catholics numbered 690 8r6 {43 7 percent) 
as against 890 880 of other denominations In Munster the Roman Catholics con 
stitnted 94 per cent in Leinster 8^2 per cent and m Connaught 96 3 per cent 

Actable changes occurred in the composition of the clergy m the Church of Ireland 
Dr Alexander, the Primate of Ireland retired trom the primacy in January ign and 
died shortly afterwards In februarv Dr Crozier bishop of Down Connor and 
Dromore was elected Primate the see of Down being filled by the transference of the 
bishop of Ossory Dean Bernard dean oi St Patnek s was appointed to the vacant 
bishopric In June 191 - a canonry of St Patnek s fell vacant and was filled b) the 
appointment of the Rev James O Hanna> Rector of Uestport, better known as the 
novelist George A Birmingham 

Justice and LaW ' — Ireland has been in a ver) satisfactory condition in respect of 
crime In 19H the prison population was the smallest on record Drunkenness con 
tinned to supplj a large proportion the number of commitments under this and cognite 
charges being 92^8 or 40 per cent of the total number committed to pnson In igio 
the figures were 10 0S8 During the year 10 / / male and -,4:) female offenders under th 
age of 21 years were received under sentence \ Borstal Institution for males was 
estabhshed at Clonmel m November 1909 under the Prevention of t nmes Act of 1908 
ncarlj all its past inmates placed out are doing well During the penod under review 
Ireland has been singularly free from senous enme In 1009 there was a recurrence of 
agrarian crime — shooting outrages and cattle driving — in certain counties notably 
Tipperary, Clare and Westmeath But since that vear the number of Grand Juries 
congratulated b> the )udges of Assize on the satisfactory state of their counties has con- 
tinued to rise In 1911 the number rose to 90 per cent and m 1912 it reached 95 per 
cent The Recorders of the large towns have also been able to produce testimony as 
to their comparative freedom from crime Almost without exception the judge of assize 
has vigoroudy protested > ear by year that agranan outrage in the western countJte — 
Kerrv Clare and Galway — where it still sporadically appears is largely due to the 
unrestricted sale and carnage of firearms The Insh Game Protection Society and simi 
lar associations have also identified themselves with this protest There have been isev 
cral changes m the composition of Bench and Bar In 1909 Lord Justice Fitzgibbon 
who had for many years been judge of the Appeal Court died The Attorney General, 
Mr R R Cherry, was raised to the Bench and was succeeded by Mr Redmond Barry 
who^e place as SoUcitor General was taken by Mr Chiles O Connor Sit Samu^ 
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Waiker> Loid ChaJaceUor of Ireland died towards the dose oC *91 r, hnd was succeeded 
by the Attorney General Mr Redmond Barry Mr Charles Q Connor became At 
toraey General and Mr Ignatras O Bndn was appointed Sohator General 

Mducatum — So fer as education is concerned, the situatron is practically unchanged 
except for the establishment of the Nationai University Under the system of pay 
Ji^nt by results^ the amount of the sdiocd grant paid to managers of mtennediate schools 
in Ireland on account of the examinations in 1911 was £46,461 In June 1912 the Inter 
mediate Board was requested by the Under S«:retary for Ireland to draw up m co 
operation with the Board of National Education a scheme of sdiolarship whereby 
suitable pupils might pass from the pnmary to the secondarv schools After conference 
between representatives of the board and of the teaching profession a scheme v as drawn 
up and sent to the Treasury The board suggested the extension of the srfieme so as to 
pro'vide increased faahties for agricultural and technical training The Treasurv re 
fused to sanction the scheme However m July 191-’ provision of / 10 000 was made 
for scholarships to enable pnmary school children to enter secondarv schools These 
schdarslups were to be open to all National School children under 13 vears of age and 
the examination was to be competitive regional and annual conducted b> the N ation il 
Boards inspectors. (Provision of £40000 was also made to improve the status of 
secondary, teachers an improvement which consecutive teachers congresses hav e annual 
Iv demanded ) It was proposed that when the scholarships expired the holders should 
be elected to County Council scholarships The County Councils offered these onlv 
on condition that thev should be held at the National Universitv The Chief Secretarv 
insisted that they should be tenable at any Irish Universitv and as a result of the 
deadlock the scheme remained in abeyance at the end of 1Q12 The National Univer 
sit> of Ireland was the creation of Mr Birrell s Irish Universities Tht 4 ct msti 
tuted Umversity College Dublin and reconstructed the Queen s Colleges of Cork and 
Galway as constituent colleges Queen s Universit> Belfast became a separate estab 
lishraent Dubhn was allotted an annual grant of £32 000 Cork £20000 and Galway 
£i 000 out of the new University s share of the ongmal endowment of the Roval 
Lniversitv £150000 was granted for building purposes to Dublin £14000 to Cork 
and £6000 to Galway The preparatory work of the Commission was completed in 
July 1911 but the authorities of the Dublin College experienced some difficultv in find 
ing a suitable site Eventually a site adjacent to that of the Roval University build 
mgs was provided by Viscount Iveagh the chancellor of Trinity College Dublin St 
Patrick s College Maynooth has been recognized by the senate of the new univer 
sitv The number of entrants to the university m IQ I was ^ 5 to Universitv College 
Dublin an increase of 60 on the previous year 425 to Universitv College Cork an in 
crease of 10 and 153 to Umversitv College Galway an increase of 5 An agitation in 
favour of making Irish compulsory for matriculation was begun by the Gaelic League 
and the senate finally decided to make a course in Irish compulsory for those who did not 
take It at matriculation till 1013 in and after which year it is to be compulsory for 
malnculation Mr Dennis Coffev was appointed president of University College 
Dublin The fiv e Connaught counties have struck a rate m aid of U mv ersity College 
Galwav Kerry Waterford Cork Tipperary and Limerick have established scholar 
ships to Umversity College Cork It is estimated that when the Countv Council 
schemes are in full working order the National Uraversity of Ireland will derive an 
additional income of more than £i 000 from this source 1 he demand for the develop 
merit of the constituent collies into independent universities on the plea that a federal 
system is wasfetul and cumbrous has already made itself audible The proposal is 
supported by the Cork College and its president Sir Bertram Windle It is resisted by 
the Galwav College and its president Dr Anderson Trinity College Dublin celc 
brated the bi centenary of its Medical School m July 1912 The recommendations in 
the r^xirt of th^ Science Schools Committee have norv been completed by the gift of 
Lord Iveagh twb months earlier of £10 000 to the Trinity College department of gcologv 
mineralogy, which had been prevented by lack of funds from acqmnng the appara 
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tus and meeting the expenses of research assistants, necessary to the carrying on of its 
work There has been contrary to expectation no fnction between the old and the 
new uni\ ersities The National Lni\ ersit> played a prominent part m the bi-centenary 
celebrations of Trinity College The co operative principle ii» working jaot onlj in 
agriculture It is the key note of the Ireland of to-da> 

Among recent works On Ireland ■see Geof^ Ru <«ell ( A E ) ffpereUton and, 
Naho^tlv Dublin S J Brown A Guide tQ Books on Ireland (Dublin) E Paul Dvibois 
Lmtemporary Ireland Dublin Padraic Colum t/y Irish iear (London^ R Mortimer 
Wheeler /re/und To day (London) \\ P R>dn The Pope s Green Ireland (London) the 

1 arl of Duitrai en The Blew Spirit in Ireland (London) Sydney Brooks Aspects of the Jnsh 

Question Dublin (W B W ells ) 

INDIA! 

Census of igii — The census was taken in India on March lo loii and showed a 
total population for the Indian Empire of^i5i32'^37 ( ompared with the total for 

looi the increa'ie is o '’71 481 or 7 i °o part of this increase is due to the inclu 
Sion of tribal areas on both the N W and N E frontiers with a population {mostly 
estimated not actually enumerated) of i 7-,! 116 In the British Provinces the rate of 
increase is only 5 5*0 while in the Native States and Agencies it is as high as 12 9 '’0 
Ihe intervening deiade had been on the whole favourable to agriculture and a re 
covery was to be expected in (he areas affected by the famines of i 8 q 7 and iqoo On the 
other hand the visitation of plague had been severe and continuous causing more than 

6 million recorded deaths chiefly in Northern India where also an exceptional outbreak 
of malanal fever occurred In the result both the Puniab and the Lnited Provinces 
show an actual decrease The highest rates of increase are in the Central Provinces 
Burma and Eastern Bengal and Assam 

Classified according to religion some interesting results appear As on former 
occasions the rate of increase among Mahommedans (6 / “0) is higher than among 
Hindus (5®o) called Ammists <2o°(,) and Buddhists (13 both have a high rate 
of increase Jams show an unexpected decrease (o^'o) while the reforming sect of the 
Arya bamaj m Northern India has grown from 92,419 to 243 514 But the most sur 
prising results arc in the case of Sikhs and Chnstians The former have increased from 

2 105 3o0 to 3 014 466 or by the latter from 2 923 241 to 3 8^6 196 or by 33% 

This increase of Christian * which of course means native converts deserves explanation 
in detail The great majority are still to be fiund m the extreme South where m the two 
Stati s of Travancore and Cochin mort than one fourth of the total population are now 
Christians and the rate of incrca e during the past ckcade Was 30 Though the actual 
numbers arc much Ics this rate of increase has been exceeded elsewhere Taking native 
Christians alone and tliu excluding European troops in the Lnited Provinces the number 
has risen from 2^404 in 1891 to 68 841 in 1901 and 136469 m 1911 while m the Punjab 
the number has risen fram 19 561 m 1891 to 3/ 980 in igoi and 163 220 m igir The rate 
rf mcrea e during the pist decade has been 90 m Assam 45 m Burma and 33 tn 
Bihar &c while in the Mahommedan stite <f Hyderabad it has been threefold Turning 
to the several denominatons Roman Catholics are still by far the most numerous and 
their rate of increase has been 2^ Next come Sy nans of various rites and then Anglicans 
among whom the rate of mcrea e has been only 8 5 Other Prote tant denominations 
show extraordinary figures Baptists mainlv in Madras and Burma have multiplied from 
^21 040 to 336 596 Lutherans m Madras and Bihar from 155 455 to >18 499 Presbynienans 
in the Punjab and Assam from 5o 931 to 181 128 Afeth^ists m the United Provinces 
from 76 907 to 171 754 and Congregationalists m Madras and Travancore from 37 874 
to 135 264 Salvationists now number 407 mostly in the Punjab Ttavancore Bombay 
and Madras 

The statistics of literacy are not strictly comparable for the test has been changed being 
now the ability to write a letter to a fnend and read his replv The total number of literate 
persons has risen during the decade from about 15^ to 18J millions the proportion per 
thousand having risen horn 98 to ich5 m the case of males and from 7 to 11 m the case of 
females The total number of persons literate in English has risen from i 125 231 to i 670 
387 the proportion per ten thousand having risen from 68 to 95 m the case of males and from 

7 to 10 m the case 0/ females Excluding the exceptional case of Buddhist Burma Bombay 

! See M B xiv 375 et seq and allied articles. 

^ Here it may be mentioned that those of mixed descent formerly known, as Eurasians 
are henceforth to be ofiiciallv styled Anglo Indians 
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continue to stand 6rst in respect of literacy and the United Pwvinces last. Among native 
states TifavancoYe and Baroda are conspicuous 

Fimnce — In India financial equilibrium vanes with the monsoon upon which agn 
culture IS maxftly dependent In 1908-^ following upon two bad seasons which 
culminated m famme throughout the United Provinces there was a deficit of no less 
than millions entirely due to a fall in land twenue and in receipts from railwaj s 
Succeeding jears have been fa\ourable though m iqn the desired rainfall did not fall 
until as late as September The consequence has b^n a succession of surpluses amount 
ing to £606 641 m 1909-10 £3 936 287 in 1910-1 and £4 848 000 m igi 1-2 In both the 
last two > ears however, no less than two millions of the surplus was due to an unexpect 
ed windfall from opium In 1911-2 the nert revenue reached the unprecedented total 
of 56 millions compared with 49 miflions two years before During the interval the 
onl> change in taxation was a new customs duty on silver and increased duties on 
imported hquom, tobacco and petroleum It should however be added that the ex 
cise duties on liquors and drugs ha\e likewise been raised throughout the several 
Provinces As so large a portion of the recent surpluses has been derived from opium 
a ‘Miurce of revenue that will shortly disappear they ha-ve not been applied to the reduc 
tion of taxation but ha\e been utilised partly m extraordinary grants for education 
sanitation &c and partly m reduction of debt The cost of the Ro>al visit (one 
million) was entirely defrayed out of revenue and it is anticipated that some part at 
least of the expenditure on the new capital at Delhi will come from the same source 

The Opium Question — ^The subject of opium demands special mention By arrangement 
with China the Government of India undertook to reciuce the quantrtv exported after 
January 1908 by amounts annually increasing until the export should entirely cease after 
ten years Under a new agreement in 19 1 1 the total cessation Was to be accelerated if 
China suppressed her own production of the drug and a further limitation was placed on 
the export to Chinese ports such exports to be special! v certified As a result the number 
of chests exported was reduced from 61 900 in 1908 to 44 609 an 1911 of which onlv 30 600 
were certified for admission to China In the meantime of the two Government factories 
in the Ganges valley that at Patna has been closed while the area under poppv has been 
reduced from about 500000 to 200000 acres entirely m the United Provinces A result 
not foreseen is that the rc>.tnction on export led to an increased demand and a doubling of 
the sale pnee Thus is explained the "windfall from opium which figures so conspicuous! v 
in tne surpluses of the last two years hinally it should be stated that in conformitv with 
the international convention signed at the Hague m January 1911 the Indian Government 
has announced its intention of introducing legislation to discourage opium smoking It 
IS proposed to prohibit the practice absolutelv in saloons or gatherings numbering more than 
two persons to reduce the amount of the drug which a person may lawfully pos ess and to 
increase the sale price to the public 

igTicultUTe — ^The last three or four years have been characterised by favourable mnn 
soons and conseguentlv by wide spread agricultural pro penty If prices still range high 
this must be attributed Co the hccign demand for such staples a cotton wheat and od eeds 
A notable example of prosperity is presented by the Canal Colonies m the Punjab where 
wheat for export is the thief crop and horse breeding is also encouraged The colonists 
have been allowed to acquire propnetary rights m their holdings and the cooperative credit 
movement is matang rapid prepress It may be mentioned that as much as £3 000 per acre 
has here been paid tor market sites along tne railway that labour at harvest lime fitches 
Rs 2 (2s 8d,) a day that sovereigns are common m circulation and that in one vear Lyall 
pur reimtted £147 000 by money order to other distncts 

The United Provinces recovered with unexampled rapidilv from the famine of 1908 ow 
mg as much to their previous prosperity as to the efficiency of relief operations Bengal 
and Bihar suffered somewhat in 1909 from a poor harvest But the only real distress has 
been in Bombay Here the monsoon of 1911 failed almost entirely in Gujarat including a 
large area of Native States No difficulty was experienced m providing work and food 
for the destitute people and private chanty was to some extent succes ml m saving the 
cattle alive, for as often happens the drought caused a fodder famine In 1912 the mon 
spon again failed m the Bombay Deccan a tract particularly liable to drought 

The most notable feature of recent years apart from the activity of the Agricultural 
D^i^rtments m the several Provinces has been the steady growth of cooperative credit 
societies Some of these are urban for the benefit of artizans &c but the great majonty 
are rural, numbering nearly 5 000 m igil with a membership of 236 000 and a working capi 
tal of £730000 which £105000 represents deposits by the members The movement 
seems to nave been most successful m the United Frovinces Madras and the Punjab in 
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Bomb^ a Central Cooperative Bank has been fon’ixied by a leading Hindu merctmnt Stf 
V D Thacfcersey With a Gov eminent ^[uarantee oil its 4% debentures it lends onU with 
the approval of the official registrar at an interest which mu^ not exceed 8®/ and half of 
Its surplus profits abov e 6 ^ must ultimatelj be devoted to rebate on the interest payable 
Mtnes and Minerals — The mining of coal which is mainly concentrated m Beii^ has 
recently been subject to vicissitudes While the total output increased fmm an average of 
10 million tons during the five years ending 1908 to 12 million tons in 1910 the price fell con 
siderably The difficulties of local transport by both land and sea have become so trouble 
some that the railways with headquarters at Bombay were compelled in 1912 toinvate con 
tracts from Japan and Natal The production of the pld mines in Mysore rnnains constant 
It about 545 QOO ounces a year the Hutti mine in Hyderabad >ields about is 000 ounces 
but the mines in the Bombay district of Dharwar have all closed down owing to disappoint 
ing results at deep levels The production of manganese chiefly m the Central Provinces 
and Madras has increased from an average of 500 000 tons during the five years ending 
1908 to 800 000 tons in 1910 and India may now claim to be the laigest producer of high- 
grade ore m the world The production of petroleum in Burma has similarly increased from 
an average of 146 million gallons dunng the five years ending 1907 to 215 mifhon gallons in 
1910 while the refimng of the crude oil and the manufacture of petrol paraffin &c have bt 
come an important industry at Rangoon The iron industry elsewhere languishii^ has 
made a memorable start at Sachi on the hilly borders of the Central Provinces and Orissa 
Here the Tata Iron and Steel Company with a capital of millions raised entirely in India 
began work earlv in Ipl2 Equipped with the most modern machinery for smelting pud 
dlmg forging &c it is intended to produce 87 000 tons of iron and steel m the year The 
Government have erected a laboratory close b> at Kahmati for testing the sted rads pro- 
duced for use on the State railways and Japan has already give a large order for steel 
Montifaciures — In manufactures the most important event has been the- passing ot a 
new Factory Act which came into force on July i 1012 The chief provisions applvmg to 
textile factories are that no person shall be emploj-ed for more than 12 hours no woman for 
more than lo hours and no child for more than 6 hours in any one dav that no person shall 
be employed before 5 30 a m or after 7 p m and that mechanical or electncaJ power shall 
not be used for more than 12 hours m the day 

The cotton mills chiefl> centred m the Bombay Presidency have passed through a long 
period of depression though the number of both spindles and looms increases year by year 
U hile the spinning of yam has been generally unremunerativ e the weav mg of cloth especially 
of the finer fabrics is steadily advancing During the five years ending 1910-11 the number 
of looms has nsen from 55 000 to 79 000 and the production of woven goods from 159 to 231 
million pounds Another Tata company with a capital of more than a million again raisM 
entirely in India has begun operations at Lonauli m the Western Ghats for providing elec 
tncal energy for the many industries of Bombay aty Jute mills which are concentrate J 
at Calcutta and mainly in English hands have enjoved almost unbroken prospenty In 
1910 the total number of factories under inspection in all India was 2271 employing 800 000 
persons of whom 1 16 000 were women and 52 000 children Mention may here be made of 
the recent development of banks under Indian management and with Indian capital with 
their headquarters at Bombay One of these subscribed for the greater part of the (ktvem 
ment loan of three crores Cj miflions) issued m 191- 

Commerce — The foreign trade reflects the senes of favourable harvests Dunng the 
four years ending 1911-12 imports of merchandise have increased from gi to 92 millions 
exports of merchandise from 100 to 151 mHlions and the net imports of treasure from 11 to 
28 millions The balance of trade in lavour of India thus rose from 8 to 31 millions 
Among imports while cotton yarn shows a continuous decline other cotton manufat tures 
(almost entirely from England) have increased from 23 to 30 millions I arge increases ire 
also shown in sugar (from Java) and m copper the usual matenal for household vessils 
Among exports raw cotton continues to rank first but the second place is now held by 
oilseeds though raw jute and jute manufactures combined more than equal cotton 1 he 
export of nee depends upon the harvest in Burma as that of wheat does upon the harvest 
in the Punjab Within the last year barley has been sent m large quantities to England 
About 62 ' of the total imports come from the United Kingdom but only about 26') of the 
total exports are consigned thither A notable feature during igi r-12 has been a fall m the 
imports of silver accompamed by a very large rise in the unports«of gold both bullion and 
com Gold IS no doubt hoarded and used for jewellery but sovereigns are now common m 
circulation in some parts while since 1910 the amount of gold held by Government in the 
paper currency reserve in India has increased from 9 to 20 lUiUions 

Raihvays — Railways have fully participated in the favourable seasons which India has 
recently enjoyed Contrasted with a loss of milhons under this head in the finanoal >ear 
1^8-9 gams are shown of more than f of a million m 1009-10 of 2 imlUonsm 1910-11 and 
of more than 3 miHioos in 1911-12 But as all the railways do not belong to Grovernment 
It will be more convenient to take figures for the last calendar year Between 1909 and 191 1 
the total length of line open increased from 31 484 to 32 839 miles while the total mileage 
under construction or sanctioned at the dose of 1911 was 2 675 the total capital outlay on 
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open itneg jtdcreaaed from 286 to 300 millHMxs the total number erf passengers carried increased 
from 3*9. to 410 millions the total weight of goods earned increased from 61 to 76 million 
tons ain the net earmngs increased from 13J $0 more than 17 millions the percentage of 

profit on cafntal risii^ from 4 ^* to S 71 

The most important new line recently opened is that through Rajputana from Muttra 
to Kotah which affords commumgauon from Northern India to Bombay on t:he broad gauge 
of the Bombay and Baroda system The most important 'ftork in hand rs the construction 
of a bndge across the Gaines at Sara in Bengal which uiU bring the traffic from the north 
of the river (at present femed over) direct to Calcutta The most interesting project 
sanctioned is that of connecting the radwav systems of India and Ce>lon by means of a ferry 
service for which a bridge along Adam s Kerf may possibly be substituted Three turtune 
steamers were in 1912 being built on the Clyde fpr this ferry service The passage is about 
tlie same distance as from Dover to Calais through practically smooth water at all seasons 

Comidaints have often been made of the inadequacy of the railways to carry the xncreas 
mg goods traffic These culminated m the spring of ^912 under a combination of exceptional 
circumstances the recent Durbar the coal strike in England the demand for fodder in the 
famine districts of Gujarat a deficiency of water in some places and the heavy bulk crops 
lor export The provision erf rolling stock has been the chief item of capital expenditure lor 
several years past It is now recognised that the most pressing need is the adaptation of 
the railways to heavier and more frequent traffic by the doubling of lines strengthening ot 
bridges increase of sidings and improvements at terminal stations 

Irrigation — According to the financial accounts the net revenue from irrigation remains 
prettv constant at about £600 000 a year But this gives a most inadequate conception of 
the important works undertaken by the Government During the four years ending 1910-1 
the capital outlay increased from 34^ to 39^ milhjns while the total area irrigated and the 
net receipts showed httle change and consequently the percentage of profits fell from 6 74 
to 633 Punjab is the province where the existing canals are the most necessary and also 
the most remunerative and it is in the Pumab that the most important work is now under 
construction This is known as the Triple Canal m the Upper Jhelum the Up^r Chenab 
and the Lower Ban Doab which will be completed in 1915 at a total cost of nearly 8 millions 
In the United Provinces a senes of minor canals have been constructed for the protection 
against famine of Bundelkhand w hilc a large scheme is under consideration to increase the 
supply of the Ganges and Jumna Canals from the overflow of the Sarda river in Oudh The 
important project of throwing a barrage across the Indus at Sukkur and thus effecting 
perennial imgation in Sind still awaits final sanction These projects involve such heavy 
expenditure in this case nearly 6 millions that delay is justifiable Minor works have been 
earned out on the Gi^vari nver in Bombay and al&o m the Central Provinces but 
laige schemes m Madras on the Kistna and the Kaven rivers are still un<^er consideration 

Education — No subject connected with India has attracted more attention of late 
than education, starting from the reform of the universities in 1904 This reform has 
been slow m accomplishment but the aim has now been effected by which the academ 
leal syndicates have gamed control over the affUiated colleges and hav e themselves under 
taken to conduct postgraduate courses and research Towards the end of 10 10 a mem 
her for education m the person of Sir Harold Butler was appomted to the Viceroy t> 
executive council At the Delhi Durbar one of the boons announced bv the King was 
a grant of 50 lakhs (£^33 coo) for education which has been devoted mainly to primary 
schools The Hon G K Gokhale, the recognised leader of Indian opinion introduced 
a bill in the Viceroy ’s Legislative Council tor the gradual introduction of compulsory 
education^ which wa* rejected by a large majoritj- in March 1912 The alternative 
proposals of the Government were explamed by Mr Montagu, Under Secretary of State 
in his budget speech to the House of Commons on July 30 1012 Leaving compulsion 
for the future, it was pointed out that ffee education already exists for all girls and also 
for a proportion of boys varying from one fifth to one third m the several Provinces 
V^liat is now required is to augment the number of schools and to improve the teaching 
in the schools that already exist. The additional amount provided for education 
(hjgher as well -as pnmaiy) m the estimates for 1912-3 was | of a million 

Duni^ the ten years ending 1910-1 the total number of boys at school increased from 
3^513 OQOto S489 000 and the total number of girisr Increased from 446 000 to 8b6 ooq while 
the tol 4 tl expenditure from all sources increased from £2 700^000 to £4 800 000 In 19 ii 
the proportion of pupds to the population of school going age which is taken at 15 0 of the 
total population, was 28 for boys and 4 4 for girls The attendance at Secondary schools 
which akoost equivalent to education m English increased during the ten years by 44 
and. It w aoteworthy that two thirds of the cost is derived from fees The number of students 
at Arts ooHegea mtrea^ from 17 430 to 23 714. Of those who graduated B A, in 1911, 
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Brahmans numbered 550 non Brahman Hindus 492 Mahomfliiedans 173 and native Chns 
tians 3t An intw-estmg movement is that for the creation of new universities The 
Government has resolved to found one at Dacca in Eastern Bengal which will probablv be 
followed by others — at Rangoon for Burma and at Patna for the new Province of Ehhar 
Meanwhile the Mabommedans have been collecting laige subscnptions in order to raise the 
Aligarh college to the status of a uni'^sity and the Hindus for a college at Benares 

in this connexion mention imy be made of the scheme orgamsed by the Secretary of 
State for the benefit of Indian students who come over to complete their educationia Endand 
The number of these is estimate at nearly 2 000 of whom 800 are in London. Prof T W 
Arnold formerly at Aligarh and Lahore was appointed in 1909 with the title of educational 
adviser to superintend an office m Cromwell Road London for informatipn guidance and 
guardianship The house in Cromwell Road contains bedrooms for students on their arrival 
and also provides accommodation for two associations which promote social intercourse 
So successful has the scheme been that in 1912 it was found neressary to make the additional 
appointment of a secretary at the India Office who will be responsible for making arrange 
merits for students in umversities &c outside London Also a departmental comnuttee 
was constituted to consider the means by which engineering and other technical students 
could obtain better facilities m England for practical experience in workshops and factories 


Political History 

The L west — W ithin the brief period of half a dozen vears the political surface 
of India usually so unruffled has undergone two changes as sudden and as strange as 
the burst and the passing away of the annual monsoon To assign their proper value to 
all the causes that contributed to provoke the spirit of pohtical and social unrest 
would be a hopeless task The Japanese victories over Russia the partition ol 
Bengal, racial antipathy, misdirected education inflammatory publications and preach 
mgs each played their part The result was an unexpected outbreak of anarchical 
crimes such as are really alien to the Indian character and which could only be met by 
stern measures of repression But while these crimes naturally attracted most attention 
m England, those responsible for the government of the country always recogmsed as 
others can now see plainly that the deepest and most permanent feeling beneath the 
‘ unrest ’ was a growmg self consciousness of nationality with an inarticulate cry for 
greater sympathy in the administration In igog when sedition was at its height the 
Imperial Parliament passed an act enlarging the legislative councils by the introduction 
of an elected element, and also authorising the appointment of an Indian member to 
the executive councils of Madras, Bombay and Bengal The followmg year when 
officials and representatives of the people met m friendly debate and shared in the 
responsible work of legislation ushered m a period of appeasement, transfigured into 
effusive loyalty by the Royal visit 

Nevertheless out of regard to historical truth it is necessary to summarise the chief 
incidents of the black period Though it was only m Bengal that sedition and outrage 
became endemic, under the influence ot secret societies and the preachmg of a sort ot 
religious anarchism the first overt signs of trouble were manifested m the Punjab, the 
recruitmg ground of the Indian army, and m the remote south of Madras The Punjab 
soon quieted down after one of the nng leaders had been deported to Burma and a 
real grievance m connexion with the canal colomes had been redressed In Madras also 
order was restored by severe punishments on the offenders Meanwhile at Poona, m 
the Bombay Deccan, the Chitpavan Brahmans of the same caste as the former 
Peshwa of the Marathas had long been fomenting disaffection Their leader, Mr 
Tilak a man of great ability and a Sanskrit scholar traversed the country to promote the 
cult of Sivaji, the founder of Maratha nationality He was responsible for breakmg up 
the National Congress held at Surat in December 1907, when the Extremists definitely 
separated themselves from the Moderates After he was sentenced m July 1908 to six 
years' transportation for sedition, the local agitation suffered a check, but in truth it 
was only driven underground In January 1909 the Queen Victoria Memorial at Nag 
pur was desecrated by a student of the agricultural college on November jyth a bomb 
was thrown at Lord Mmto when entenng the city of Ahmadahad, and on Decendier 23d 
Mr Jackson, magistrate of Nasik was assassinated The thrower of the bomb was nev 
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er di^:ovcred but the actual murderers of Mt Jackson were pramptly tned and exetfu 
ted, thpdgh pne of the conspirators (Savarkar), by escaping for the moment from a 
steamer to the quay at Marseilles furnished occasion for a reference to the 
mtemataemal tribunal at the Hague which decided against his extradition to France 
It ^as Mso in 1909 that London was startled on July 2d b> the assassination of Sir W 
Curzon Vh *he and a Parsi doctor at the Imperial Institute The murderer a student 
from the Punjab, was duly hanged on July 2^th It may be emphasised that most 
of the anarchical crimes were comnutted by youths of imperfect education and morbid 
temperament In January 1910 a Mahommedan superintendent of police was shot m 
a corridor of the Calcutta High Court while the final appeal m the \lipur bomb case was 
being heard and m the same month an attempt was detected to tamper with the 
fidelity of a native regimmit in garrison at Calcutta Subsequently despite an iso- 
lated outrage here and there however the spirit of concihation overcame the 
demon of unrest ’ An Indian member had been admitted to the executive council or 
cabinet of the Viceroy and elected members sat on all the legislative councils In 
February 1910 the government found themselves justified in releasing the nme persons 
who had been deported or imprisoned without any charge two years before at a 
time when Bengal was honey-combed with somitis or secret societies At the end of the 
year a further stage of conaliation was reached When Sir W Wedderburn a retired 
Bombay civilian cd the highest character went out to India to be president of the 
hjational Congress held at Allahabad, and to promote good will between Hindus and 
Mahommedans 

The New Viceroy — With the arrival of the newly created Baron Hardingu of Pens 
hurst (b iSyS) as Vicerov, in November 1910 it was everywhere tacitly recognised that 
a new chapter had opened ih the political history of India though no one dared to fore 
tell the Royal visit and its marvellous results Lord Hardmge had from igo6 been as 
Sir Charles Hardmge at the head of the Foreign Office in London and intimately asso 
ciated with King Edward (see jE B vui 990b) and in succeeding Lord Mmto n ho had 
been personally popular with all classes he brought a vaned official expenente to bear 
on the problems of Indian government Though 1911 was marked by one serious 
pobtical cnme the murder of Mr R \V D Ashe a Madras magistrate on June rgth 
events proved that the end of an anxious period was in sight Nor need this verdict 
be upset by the deplorable outrage on Lord Hardmge himself at the end of loi-’ when 
on December 22 a bomb was thrown at the Viceroy as he entered Delhi in state mjur 
ing him somewhat severely and killing an attendant The occurrence of such a crime 
IS serious enough no doubt but represents the spent force of pure anarchism and not 
any widespread movement 

The Ro\al Im/— The Royal visit to India announced in the speech from the 
throne on February d, 1911, is known to have been undertaken on the King’s own 
imtiatiw in spite of some not unnatural warning Never before since A^ngevin times 
had an English sovereign left his own realm for a state progress through his dominions 
beyond the sea From first to last its success exceeded anticipation being marred by no 
untoward incident The P &0 S S ‘ Medina ’ was chosen for the Roval yucht and 
manned with a crew from the navy She sailed on November nth and the first Indian port 
at which she touched was Aden where the King and Queen landed Bombay was 
reached on December 2d and here three days were ^nt the King and Queen sleeping 
on the Medina The chief public functions were a welcome on the Vpollo Bandar where 
a Saracenic archway and a pavihon had been erected , a procession through the streets of 
the aty , and a children s f^te On the night of December 5th they departed from Bom 
bay by the recently opened milway through Central India and Rajputana arriving at 
Dellu 0n die morning of December 7th Here ten days were crowded with ceremonial 
duti^ ii^ a procession from the Fort throu^ the city to thfe Durbar camp then the 
rec^>tio& of tuhng chiefs whose visits were returned by the Viceroy the laying of the 
foundation of th6 iUl India memorial to King Edward the presentation of colours to 
British and Indian r^^im^ts, and a review of 50,000 troops The culminating scene 
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was the Durbar on December 12th in an immense amphitheatre constructed for the 
purpose tvithin which the Kmg and Queen m their royal robes reGca\ed the homage of 
the ruling chiefs and their coronation was proclaimed to the assembled people Among 
the boons then announced were a grant of 50 lakhs (£333,000) for education, half a, 
month’s paj to all soldiers and subordinate oflicials and the admission of Indian soldiers 
to the \ ictona Cross But what caused these to be ignored was the further announce 
ment altogether unexpected that Delhi would henceforth be the capital of India in 
substitution for Calcutta and that Bengal would be reunited under a governor m- 
council From December 16th to 29th the King went for a hunting trip to Nepal, 
where the Maharaja minister welcomed him m person and many tigers and rhinoceros 
were shot while the Queen visited ^gra and several cities of Rajputana After meeting 
again near Patna the> arrived at Calcutta on December 3dth and sta\ed there tor mne 
days Apart from the exuberant lovaltv of the people the most interesting incident was 
the histone pageant organised to represent the two festivals of the Hindu Dashara and 
the Mahommedan Nauroa The return journey to Bombay was broken for an hour at 
Nagpur and the Medina ” sailed on Januan 10 IQ12 stopping at Port Sudan in the Red 
Sea and at Malta The intention and the result of the Royal tour could not be better 
expressed than in the words which the King evidently uttered from his heart on leaving 
Bombay — 

It lb a matter of inten'^e satisfaction to me to realise how all classes and creeds have 
joined toj, ether in the true hearted welcome which ha<^ been so universally accorded to us 
Is It not po sible that the amu unity and comord mav m the future govern the daily rela 
tions ot their public and private live ^ The attainment of this would indeed be a happy 
outcome of our V isit to India To you I deliver thi our loving message of farewell 

to the Indian Empire 

Vv hat may be taken as a reply was sent by the \ iceroj to the Prime Minister on the 
day of the King s arnv al in England — 

The Princes and people of India desire to take the opportunity afforded by the conclu 
Sion of the Royal visit to convev to the great English nation an expression of their cordial 
goodwill and fellowship Their Imperial Majesties by their gracious demeanour their 
unfailing s\jnpathy and their deep solicitude for the well are of all rias es have drawn closer 
the bonds that unite England to India We are confident that the great and hi tyric 
event marks the beginning of a new era ensuring greater happiness prosperity and prog 
ress to the people of India under the aegis oi the Crown 

Domestic 4 J'atrs — The legislative council of the \ icerov on which an official major- 
ity IS required by the regulations contains 60 additional members besides those of 
the executive council or cabinet Of these are elected by various representative 
bodies For example the non official members of each of the prov incial legislative 
councils the Mahommedan community and the landholders in the larger provinces and 
the chambers of commerce of Bengal and Bombay each ha\e at least one represent ati\e 
In the result among these elected members m 1912 there were 12 Hindus 9 Mahom 
medans two Englishmen one Parsi and one Buddhist from Burma Of 35 nominated 
members 6 were offici ils and the remainder included two Hindus and two Mahomme 
dans and a representative of the domicaled \nglo Indian communitv 

Undoubtedly the most conspicuous among the Indian members alike for fais knowl 
edge of affairs his eloquence and his moderation has been Mr Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
C IE (b 1866) one of the tyvo reprecentatiyes of the Bombay council He is a Chit 
pavan Brahman from Poona where he was for some years professor at the Pergusson 
College and where he recently founded a society called the Seryants of Indii for the 
study of soaal and economical questions and for their propagation by missionary effort 
He has paid several visits to England the latest in iqi2, and in October 1912 he went to 
South \fnca to examine on the spot the vexed question of the exclusion of Indian immi 
grants and to promote a conciliatory settlement 

The first Indian member to be admitted to the Viceroy s executive council was Mr 
Satyendra Prasanna Sinha (b 1864) a Hindu barnster who had previously officiated 
as advocate general for Bengal He was appointed legal member in Apnl 1909 and 
on hi5 retirement m November 1910 he was succeeded by Syed Ah Imam, a Mahom 
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m^a» barrister from Patna It is perhaps wQrt]j> of note that both of these ha\ e sent 
tbiKT sons to be educated at public schools m England 

The enlarged legislative councils came into being in January ipio, and as the period 
membership was for three >ear9 fresh elections and fresh appointments were due at 
the raid of 1912 Debates on bills and discussions on the budget have aJwajra been 
cwiducted without friction resolutions proposed by Indian members have .ifforded use 
ful opportumti^ for the pronouncement of offiual explanations and the privilege of 
asking questions has been abundanti> availed of It is signiticant that almost the first 
Act passed bj the legislative counal of the \ iceroy (in July iqio) was one empowering 
the Government to prohibit indentured emigration to any country whenever it considers 
that sufficient reason exists Such emigration has accordingly been prohibited to 
Natal Nothing excites so much feeling among all sections of Indians as the disabili 
ties to which they are subjected m some of the self govermng British colomes 

During ipii three important Acts were passed a Factories Act which had been 
long under consideration and of which the chief provisions are speafied above a Patents 
and Designs Act> on the fines of the English measure and a Prevention of bediiious 
Meetings Act renewmg an eiqpmng \ct of 1Q07 with certain amendments the most 
noteworthy of which permits the holding of meetings for the discussion of political 
subjects generally A stringent Act for the regulation of the press passed earh in 1910, 
still remains m force, its chief provision being the requirement of secuntr which ma\ 
be forfeited and the press confiscated on the publication of seditious matter 

In igi2 swelling revenues resulted m a large surplus part of which was devoted to 
the pressmg needs of improved sanitation Ihe monsoon was on the whole very 
favourable and trade was unusually brisk In the \ icerov s legislativ e council the most 
important event of the year was the rejection as premature of the Hon G K Gokhale s 
bill for a considered scheme of free and compuhiory education An \ct passed Parlia 
ment for carry mg into effect the new constitution of Bengal and also the formation of 
legislative councils m Provinces under a chief commissioner A Roval Commission w as 
appomted with Lord Islmgton as chairman and mcluding the English labour leader, 
Mr Ramsay Macdonald to examine and report on all matters connected with the 
various branches of the civil service w ith special reference to the further empfov ment 
of Indians and the present division of the services into Imperial and Provmaal 

Edioes of the recent troubles wen aroused during the year b\ two legal judgments 
given on appeal after prolonged litigation by the Privy Council and the Calcutta High 
Court both of which justified executive action taken by magistrates at a time of crisis 
In the Mymensingh case which dates back to 1907 the distnct magistrate had personal 
iy conducted a search tor arras m a house near which an outrage had been committed 
the day before No arms were found The occupier of the house brought an action for 
trespass against the magistrate and obtained a judgment for fss as damages which 
judgment was confirmed by the High Court at Calcutta Lltimately after long delay 
this judgment was revers^ by the Judicial Committee of the Pnvv Councij m July 
1912 on the ground that the magistrate was acting within his powers as a criminal 
court of first inscance The circumstances of the Midnapur case are more complicated 
Here there 15 httle doubt that a seditious conspiracy existed m igo 8 when several 
suspected persons were arrested One of these who had been soon discharged brought 
an action agamst the magistrate and two Indian police officers for illegal arrest After 
a trial before a judge of the Calcutta High Court which lasted for nearly acx) days he 
was awarded £66 as damages Here it may be remarked that m India all avil actions 
are tried without a jury On appeal to three judges of the High Court one of whom was 
aa Indian this judgment was unanimously reversed in. August 1912 and the plamtift 
was condemned to pav the costs estimat^ at £20 000 

Foreign AJairs —Foreign affairs which for India are almost equivalent to frontier 
affairs, may faebnefly treated Anarchy m Southern Persia has requiiLd the despatch 
of a native cavalry reg^ent to open the roads and protect trade In th^ Persian Gulf 
the traffic in nffes and ammunition has been suppressed by combined naval and military 
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operations supported by restrictions imposed b> the SuJtan of Muscat The \mir of 
Mghanistan has contmued to maintain a not unfriendly attitude In 1910 he agreed to 
the appointment of a joint commission for the settlement of boundaiy disputes, which 
resulted in an agreement for the removal of outlaws from both ccwintnes to at least 
fifty miles from the border Tibet has suffered from more timn one revolution and the 
end IS not vet m sight In 1910 the Dalai Lama v^ho had fled to Chma before the 
Bntish occupation of Lhasa, took refuge in India from the tvranny of the Chinese and 
was hospitably entertained \isiting the sacred sites of Buddhism Afterwards as a 
result of the revolution m China the Tibetans rose against the Chinese with more or 
less success and mvited the Dalai Lama to return An agreement was co-ncluded at 
Lhasa m August 1012 between the Tibetans and the Chinese, in the presence of the 
representative of Nepal in accordance with which the Chmese garrison was to be 
repatriated by wav of India But fighting subsequently broke out afresh In these 
troubles the Indian Government has taken no part except b> stopping a Mongolian 
mission that wished to proceed from Calcutta to Tibet With Bhutan on the other 
hand relations have become more mtimate A formal treaty was executed m March 
igio with the new ruler or Zimpon whose full style and name is 5 Sris Ug>en Wang 
chuk In Juh 1 91 1 he was in\ ested with the title of Maharaja and granted a salute of 
1$ guns and at the Delhi Durbar where he w as a conspicuous figure m his Tibetan dress 
he was created K C S I I urther east at the end of the \ssam valley the wild tnbe of 

Abors murdered Mr Williamson a political officer and most of hi* part-y in \pril 191 r 
strong military expedition under the command of General Bower moved into^ the 
\bor country m October ctnd succeeded in punishing the culprits Though there was 
little fighting the natural difficulties to be o\ ercome were verj great owing to dense 
jungle steep hills unfordable nvers and perpetual ram or mist \n attempt to survey 
the gorge b> which the Brahmaputra cuts through the Himalayas — one of the few un 
solved problems of geographers — was not successful At the same time a survev party 
was sent out from Sadiva east through the Mishmi country toward Rima, where the 
Chinese were said to be encroaching 

Obituary — A.mong the native Indians who have passed away dunng the penod the 
most notable name is that of Behramji Merw 4NJ1 Malabari the Parsi soaal reformer 
who was bom at Baroda in 1853 and died at Simla from heart failure on July i8 iqiz 
His boyhood was straitened b> poverty, and he was unable to pass bejond the matricula 
tion of the Bombay umversit> His first hterary effort was a collection of Gujarati 
verse entitled Nihvinodo (1875) This was followed by a volume of English poetry— 
Indian Muse in English Garb (Bombay 1876) — which was dedicated to Miss Marv 
Carpenter and attracted the notice of Florence Nightingale Max Muller Lord Shaft es 
bury and John Bnght Encouraged b> letters from these he now became a journalist 
and devoted the rest of his life to the cause of social reform In 1880 he became pro 
pnetor and editor of the Indian Speditor which he conducted almost unaided for 20 
jears Since looi he had edited East and B est He will be remembered best for the 
agitation he conducted for mdn> > ears on behalf of Indian women touring throughout 
the country and thrice visiting England The result was the passing after bitter con 
trovers> of the Age of Consent \ct m 1891 by which the age for consummation of 
marriage m the case of a girl was raised from 10 to >ears Later undertakings of his 
were to found the Seva Sadan a society for the improvement of women by women and 
to estabhsh with the help of native princes and others a sanatonum for consumptives 
at Dharampur in Northern India He also conceived but did not live to cany out the 
foundation of a Morlev chair for the philosophy of history at Bombay Latterly his 
health broke down and he lived the hfe of a recluse He is understood to have refused 
the Kaisar 1 Hmd gold medal and also knighthood 

A strong contrast is presented in Syed Ali Bieorami, the most versatile Mahomme 
dan of his time who died at Hardoi m Oudh on May 23 1911 A half brother younger 
by seven years of S> ed Husain the first Mahommedan member of the Secretary of 
State s Council, he was bom at Patna m 1851 Educated first at Patna College, h9 
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graduated at th® Calcutta Ljuversity with double first class honours, tahing Sausknt 
as has second language He then attended the Thomason Ci'v il Engineering College 
at iturki for a time but having attracted the notice of Sir Salar Jung the great minister 
of Hyderabad he came m his suite to En^nd in 1876 and joined the Royal School of 
Mines where he passed the examination for the Associateship and was awarded the 
Murchison medal in geology At this time he also tra\dled on the continent and 
made himself proficient m French and German Returning to India m 1870 he served 
for many years m Hyderabad m the departments of pubhc works mines and education 
In i8gs he went up for the law examination at Calcutta passing at the top of the list 
and winrung the gold medal Retiring from, service m 1901 he settled with his wife m 
England being appointed lecturer in Marathi at Cambridge and also emplojed in 
cataloguing the Delhi coUectioa of Arabic and Persian MSS in the India Ofhce In 
1907 be was called to the bar at Einooln s Inn and then returned to India to de\ ote 
himself to work for the Muslim League and the Aligarh College Among his numerous 
publications are a monograph on the Book of KaLJah and Dmmah Aotes on the 
Educational Value of Persian as compared with Sansknt, and a translation into Urdu of 
Le Bon s tmiisaiim ies Arahes 

Yet a third type is represented by Venkataeama Krishnaswami Ai\ar C S I a 
Brahman lawyer who died on December 28 1912 at Mylapore, a suburb of Madras at 
the age of 48 In 1909 be had been appointed a judge of the High Court and in January 
1911 a member of the executive council When attending the Durbar at Delhi his 
health broke down Though a supporter of the National Congress and alwavs mam 
taming very independent views the esteem in which he was universal^ held was shown 
at a public meetmg summoned by the Sheriff of Madras at which the Governor was 
present when it was resolved to erect a memorial statue of him Another memorial is 
the Sanskrit college which he himself founded at M> lapore Almost his last words are 
said to have been ‘ I want to do somethmg yet for the country I do hope God will 
not take me away before I have done it 

BtUtography — ^Among recent books on India the following are speciall> notable 
Indian Unrest by V Chirol (1910J Administratti/e Problems oj British Indin i?> J Chaille\ 
(1910) India under Cur^n and After by L Fraser (1911) Studies in Indian Life and 
Sentiment by Sir B I ulhr (1910) India and the Durbar being a Reprint of the Indian 
Articles m the Times of May 24 1911 The Awakening of India b> J R Macdonald 
hducation and Statesmanship tn India by H R James fiQil) The Renaissance India 
Its Missionary Aspect by C F Andrews (1912) The Economic Transition m India b\ Sir 
T Monson tigii; Der Heutige Indien \ on Prof Dr Georg Uegener (.Berlin 1914) The 
Indian Scene bj J A Spender (19I2) Narrative ^the I tsit a India oj The r Mij stieisKing 
George V and Queen Morvand of the Coronation Durbar held at Delhi 12 Dec 19 ii the 
Hon J Fortescue (1912) 7 he King and Queen m India ig/1-2 by Stanley Reed (Boot bav 
1912) In Abor Jun^s being an Account of the Abor Expedition the Mishmi Mis ion and 
the Mm Mission by Angus Hamilton (1912) On the 7 raci: of the 46 or bv Powell Millington 
{1912} (J S COTTO> ^ 

Indian States ^ Provinces and Cities 

Notes are appended giving recent information on the more important states proV 
inces, and citi^, supplementary to the accounts given m the Encyclopaedia Britannic d 
For convenience of reference they are given in alphabetical order 

ADEN-~*The population of Aden m t9ii was 46 165 showing an increase of 5® during 
the decade The trade almost entirely a transit trade does not increase partlj owing t 
trouW^ in the mtenor but also to the development of French and Italian ports m the Re i 
Sea Aden was the first spot of Indian terntory visited by the i^ng and Queen on Novem 
her 27 loii when they came ashore for a few hours and receive an address from Mr 
Cowasji Dinshaw the leading Parw merchant 

Agra — ^The population (3 Agra city in 1911 was 185449 showing a decrease of i 4® 
during the decade Both the district and the division show still larger decreases On th 
occasion of the royal visit to India the Queen spent three days at Agra including a trip tO 
while the King was shootmg in wepal 

Ahmepabad — The population of Ahraedabad city m 1911 was 215835 showing an 
increase of 16 I % during the decade which follows upon an increase of 25 5 o during the pre 
vious decade xhas prosperity is ihainly due to its cotton mills which number 54 The 
population (3 the dwtndt increased by only 4 The Arts College formerly managed by * 
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local aotiety has recentl> been transferred to Government ‘ By the munificence of a wealthy 
merchant Sir Chinubhai Madhavlal a Science Institute with separate building:^ for a hall 
and a library are now being added 

Ajmer —The popuJatiow of \jmer city in igii was 86222 ^gfWn^ an increase erf 16 8 4 
during the decade The minor province of Ajmer Merwara shows an increasfe of only 5 l 
On the occasion of the royal visit to India the Queen spent three days at Ajmer In December 
1911 while the King was shdotmg m Nepal She visited the Ma^ Collie Ptfshkar lake 
sacred to Hindus and the tomb of the Mahommedan saint Mum ud-din Chisti 

Ali^ahabad -^The population of Allahabad city m tgri was lyi 697 showing a dectease 
of 2 y dunng the decade The population of the district hkem&e decreased by 1 6% dUe to 
the prevalence jf plague On November 1 1 igio theViceroy paid a visit to Allahabad to la^ the 
fjundation stone of a pillar in Minto Park on which haie been inscribed the two histone 
proclamations of Queen Victona and Edward VII In December erf that year while the 
National Congress was being held under the presidency of Sir W Wedderburn the laigest 
exhibition yet held in India was opened by the Lieutenant Governor The agncultural court 
which was a conspicuous success has greatlv stimulated the interest of landowners in the use 
of labour-saving implements power plant for pUmpmg and the manufacture of white sugar 
by machmerv A new bridge across the Ganges to connect with the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway Was opened in October 1912 while the railway bridge across the Jfumna is being 
widened to carry a double line Other public works m progress are a senate hall and a library 
for the uni\ersit> while a new building for the High Court has been sanctioned A trust 
fund has been formed for the purpose of opening out congested areas 

Alwar — The population of this native State m 1911 was 791 688 showing a decrease of 
4 4 ’ during the decade The Maharaja Sir Sawai Jai Stngh was created k C I E at the 
Delhi Durbar 

Amritsar — The population of Amritsar city m 19H was I5'> 756 showing a decrease 
of 6 / during the decade The population of the district also decreased b> 14 due to 
plague and malaria As a result of (he malaria conference held at Simla tn 1909 Aihntsar 
has been selected for a laboratory lectures are here given to medical ofticers and a periodical 
IS published 

Andaman Islands — The population of Port Blair (the penal settlement) m 1911 was 
16324 showing an increase of 4 during the decade while m the rest of the \ndamans 
oiil> I 317 persons were enumerated showing an apparent decrease of 30 4 In the Nicobar 
Islands however which are under the same jurisdiction there was an apparent increase of 
no less than ^ 4 o 

Assam — ^The population of \ssam (which was incorporated with Eastern Bengal m 1905 
but was again constituted a separate Provinee under a chief commissioner m 1912) was 
7 OS9 857 m 1911 showing an increase of 17 i /o during the decade This high rate of increase 
more than three-fold that for all British India mav be asynbed partly to the immigration of 
labourers on the tea estates but still more to recovery from the results of a severe epidemic 
fever The tea industry has been very prosperous in recent years demand having exceeded 
production The total number of labourers on the tea estates in 1911 was 763 239 of whom 
onl> 868 were under the \ct specially enforcing contracts which it is proposeci shortly to 
repeal In 1912 Sir A Fade was appointed chief commissioner of Assam and it is proposed 
to give the prov mee a legislative council under the powers conferred b> the Act of Parliament 
passed in that > ear 

\ valuable senes of monographs on the more important tribes of Assam is being pub- 
lished by the Government 

Bahawalpur — The population of this native State in 1911 was 780 641 showing an in 
crease of 8 3 ^ dtinng the decade The Nawab a boy of only 7 was a conspicuous figure 
at the Delhi Durbar riding at the head of his camel corps m the military review In February 
1911 a feeder railway of 22 miles constructed at the expense of the state was opened by the 
I leutenant Governor of the Punjab 

Baluchistan — The population of Bntidi Baluchistan m 1911 was 414 412 showing an 
increase of 8 5 / dunng the decade In the Baluchistan states the population of Las Bela 
likewise increased by 9 i / while that of Kalat (excluding Kharan) shows an apparent decrease 
of 10 4 due to the fact that (he earlier figure was bas^ upon an estimate not upon actual 
enumeration In British terntorv the recent period has been peaceful except for raids by 
Afghan outlaws from across the frontier m exmsequenre of wbicn it has been found necessary 
to re arm the levy corps with Martini Henry nfles The value of transfrontier trade though 
still small exhibits an increase The state of Kharan was disturbed after the death of its old 
chief m June 1909 and his successor was assassinated in Aprd igii The ex Khan of Kalat 
who was dethroned in 1893 died at Pishin on May 20 jgog A ^vere shock of earthquake 
was felt throughout Kalat on October 21 1909 cau«ng great loss of lile ^id property 

A Gazetteer of Baluchistan has been published m 8 VoU- 

Bangalore — The population of Bangalore city (including the cml and military station 
under British lunsdiction) was l8g 485 in rgii showing an increase of 19 l ^ dunng the 
decade The Mysore state proposes to introduce an electric tramway service for ten mdea 
through the dity dnd its suburbs 
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BANQANAPALLy— The oopulatioft of this native State m 1911 was 39 344 showing an 
increase of ai 9^% dunng the decade 

Ba&oda — ^Tne population of this native State m 1911 was 2 032 798 showing an increa^ 
the decade and tho population of the city was 99 345 showing a decrease of 
4-3 The Maharaja Gaekwar with the Mabarani was absent dunng the greater part of 
191^^ visaing Japan the United States (wbeite his second son was at college) and England 
They again came to London m 19U for the Coronation Concerning his act of homage at 
the Demi Durbar the d^c^jxtlon of the ofhmal historian may be quoted One chief onh 
marred the proceeding for a moment by a laboured ungainliness of beafmg which lent itself 
to misinterpretation. His third son at Oxford has played cncket more than once for the 
uni\er5ity eleven. Baroda maintains its dajm to be the mo< progressive state in India 
In 191 1 the ler^h ®f railways open was 300 miles and 100 miles more wxre under construe 
tion In addition ;t*i8 000 was spent on other public works Expert and import duties 
generally have been abolished and also gctroi m mumcipahties Education in primarv 
schools IS compulsory and free A bank and many factories have been established with 
official encouragement. The legislative council is active in passing laws and regulations 
There is also a state council presided over by the minister ^ee 4 imr uiih the Oaekuar 4?/ 
Baroda by E St C Weeden (1912) 

Raster — The population of this feudatoiy State m 1911 was 433 310 show mg an increase 
d no less than 41 4 t> during the decade due ^rtly to recovery from famine In Februar> 
1910 there was a serious rising of the abonginaJ tribes which wras not suppressed without the 
intervention of regular troops Two British officers have since been deputed to assist the 
Raja and many reforms have been introduced m the administration 

Behar, AND Orisba — ^T hib IS the name of the new province in India which was created 
on ^pnl I 1912 in accordance with the annount ement of the King at the Delhi Durbar and 
the provisions of a sub<!equent Act of Parliament Including Cl^a Nagpur in addition to 
the two histone tracts after which it is named it has a total area (with native States) of about 
116000 sq m and a total population (1911) of about 38J millions among whom Hindu 
greatly predominate over Mahommedans 'J be tcap^tal has been fixed at Patna and a hill 
station will probably be found on the Chota Na^ur plateau The first Lieutenant Governor 
IS Sir Charles Bayley transferred from Eastern Bengal and Assam and the first Indian mem 
ber of the executive council is the Maharaja of Darbhanga a wealth> landowner m Behar 
Benares — The population of Benares city in 1911 was 203 804 showing a decrease of 
4.4 o dunng the decade while the populatroa of the distnet increased at the rate of i 7 ‘'0 
In November igio it was announced that the Raja of Benares Sir Prabhu Narajan bingh 
G C I E who already possessed the rank of His Highness and a salute of 13 guns would be 
recogmsed as a ruling chief and he was forroallv invested in ^pnl 1911 The new native 
State thus created the first m Indian history consists of what were before known as the Fam 
ily Domains with a total area of nearly i 000 sq m in the two distncts of Benares and 
Ghaztpur and a rent roll of about £66 000 In addition the Raja owns pnv ate estates w iih 
a rent roll of about £46 000 subject to land revenue He is descended from the father of Chet 
Smgh who rebeWed against Warren Hastings and was dethroned m 1781 

BENaAi. — The Province of Bei^al while retaining the same official title has undergone 
two fuwiameiital changes of area withm seven tears In 1905 the original province prac 
ttcally identKal with that comprised in the Diwam grant of 1705 was reduced b> the separa 
tion of Eastern Bengal from a total area of about 190000 sq m to about 150000 sq m 
while the popuHtion was reduced from over 78 millions to over 54 millions On April i igi-^ 
m accordance with the announcement of the King at the Delhi Durbar and under a subse 
quent Act of Parliament Eastern Bengal was reunited while Behar Orissa and Chota Nig 
pur were separated to form a new Lieutenant Governorship and the province was at the 
same time raised to the rank of a Presideno under a Governor with powers and pnv ileges 
similar to those of the Governors of Madras and Bombay 

In 1911 the population of the Province (as then existing with the inclusion of native 
states) was 57 206430 lowing an increase of 4 8 » during the decade The population of 
the Province as now reconstituted is about 46 millions with Mahommedans in a slight major 
ity over Hindus The first governor is Lord Carmichad, transferred from Madras and the 
first Indian member of the executive council was Rai Kisori Lai Goswami Bahadur appointed 
m November 1910 when aa executive council was constituted under the Indian Councils Act of 
1909 The same statute authorised the enlargement of the legislative council which now 
consists of 52 members including 25 elected by variously composed constituencies In the 
total there were 20 Hindus and 7 Mahojnmedans Calcutta remains the capital of Bengal 
With Darjiling as the residence of the Governor during the hot season but it ba^s been solemnly 
pnMpnaed that Ifecca the former capital of Eastern Bengal and a centre of Islam shall 
alwrays be opcupied bv the entire administration for a certain pmod of ever> vear In 1912 
when the Province was reconstituted the Indian member appointed to the executive council 
e£ the Gov«mor was Dyed Shams ul Huda a Mabommedan advocate 

BhabatpuR —The poimktioo of this native State m 1911 was 558 785 showing a de 
crease of 10 8 % dimng the decade The Maharaj, who is still a minor recently spent twU 
years m England retumii^ in October 1910 He was a page of honour at the Durbar 
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Bhopai. -^The population of the Bhopal Agency m 1911 was i 050 735 showing ah 
increase of 13 4% during the decade due to recovery after famine The population of the 
city was ^ 204 showing an apparent decrease of no less than 27% due to plague at the 
time The Begam of Bhopal who is a most enlightened ruler and travelled lady was a con 
spicuous though \ eiled figure at the Coronation in London and also at the Della Durbar where 
one of her sons acted as an ADC and another as a page of honour She received the 
decoration of G C S I on January t 1910 and that of C I m December 1911 

See 4 Pt/gnmage to Mecco by the Begam of Bhopal (Trans Calcutta tgod), and An 
Account of Mv Ufc b> the Begam of Bhopal (Trans 1912) 

Bikaner —The population of this nati\e State in 19 ii was 700 983 showing an increase 
of ig 9 during the decade due to recovery after famine The Maharaja as A D C to the 
King was a conspicuous figure at the Coronation and also at the Delhi Durbar where one of 
his sons acted as a page of honour He was created GC S I on the occasion In June 
1911 he had received the honorary degree of LL D at Cambridge In September 191a 
he celebrated the twenty fifth anm\ersary of his own accession by opening the Dungar 
Memorial College m his capital named after the elder brother to w horn he succeeded and by 
announcing the formation of a legislative council He has recentlv converted an infantry 
regiment soo strong into Imperial Service troops and he has offered to contribute towards 
the construction of a railway through his state to connect Delhi more directly with Karachi 
The tow n of Bikaner is now lighted throughout by electricity An English officer has beed 
lent to the state to reform the land revenue system 

Bombav Cit\ — The population of Bombay city in 1911 was 979 445 showing an appar 
ent increase of 2b 2 during the decade But when the Census oi 1901 wras taken plague was 
raging m Bambav and a special enumeration in 1906 returned a total of 959 537 It is 
also suggested that again in igii many persons had left the city owing to depression in the 
cotton industrv or through fear of plague infection 

Bombav city has enjoved almost unbroken peace and prosperity its citizens being too 
welt to do and too sensible to be affected bv the unrest ' that manifested itself Tn other 
partsof the Presidency Theonly serious trouble w a caosedin December 1909 by notsof a non 
political character between rival sects of Mahommedans at the Aluhairam festival It was 
found necessarv to call out the troops who fired on the mob and 20 lives were lost Bombay 
was the scene of the arrival of the King and Queen in India and al'^o of their departure and 
it was there that the King delivered two of his sympathetic speeches It has been decided 
to commemorate the Roval visit by erecting an archway on the historic Apollo Bandar 

Two undertakings of the first magnitude are m progress at Bombav One is the work 
of the Improvement Trust which has already reclaimed 90 000 sq yards from the foreshore 
f3r buildings opened two wide roads through former slums and erected samtarv chauls or 
lodging houses for i s 000 poor persons ith the aid of a special grant of £333 ooo from the 
Government of India it is now engaged in opening out the north of the island which is diffi 
cult of acces^s and sparsely inhabited The other is the work of the Port Trust which should 
be completed m 1913 at a total cost of more than £5 000000 This consists in the con 
struction of the Alexandra Dock 50 acres m extent with a dry dock i 000 ft long And a mole 
where the mail steamers can he alongside and the reclamation of 600 at res for export traffic 
and a new railway station Three other projects may be mentioned the prov ision of elec 
trical energy from water power in the Western Ghats which has been commenced by a 
company with more than £i 000 000 of Indian capital under the auspices of the Tatta firm 
a grandiose scheme still in embryo for the reclamation of no less than i 000 acres in Back 
Bay at an estimated cost of nearly £2 000 000 to be taken in hand by the Government and 
the proposed electrification of all the railw av s in tjie island 
See Gazetteer of Bombay Citv 3 vols (Bombay iQio) 

BoMBAy Presidency — ^The total population of the Bombay Presidenclrv m 191 1 (includ 
ing Sind Aden and native States) was 27 084 317 showing an increase of 63 during the 
decade due mainly to recovery after famine Agricultural seasons were on the Wbole 
favourable except in Gujarat in 1911 but plague continued to be prevalent Tn British 
territory alone (excluding ^den) the population was 19 626 477 and iil nativ e States 7 4t l 673 
the rate of increase in each being almost equal 

Bombay claims to be the province where education is most widely spread and also most 
efficient Under the stimulus of encouragement from the Governor Sir George Clarke 
(who retired at the end of 1912 with a peerage as Lord Sydenham) great progress has 
been made in recent years especially as regards the higher teaching dF science The 
umversity has revised its courses and made arrangements for post graduate study In 
Bombav city three wealthy merchants have subscribed £126 000 for the establishment of 
a Science College and their example has been followed at Ahmedabad (7 v ) Conse 
quently the Science College at Poona has been converted into a college for engineering A 
first class agricultural college has been built at Poona Nor has primary education been 
rt^lected During the two years ending 191 1 no less than 1 iDtr new schools were opened 
but It is admitted that there are still 100 000 children whose parents would willingly send 
them to school if there were schools for them 

The first Indian member to be appointed to the executive council was Mr Mahadd^f 
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Bhas^ Chanbal m edvocate high standing who has since been normnate'd to serv^tm the 
Coinnufston jto enquire into tbexjivil service. The legislative council as recon»ttt«tod 
m iQici, contama a majonty of noijKiffiaal inenibers> Of the total of 46 Hindus number 

gOy ^honunedans 7 3 ^ , 

See Rftral Economy i» the Bombay Deccan by G Keatmge (J912) 

Bundi — The population of this native state m 19 II was 218 730 showing an increase of 
no le^^s than 27 7 % punng tfaed«3ade due to recovary after famiiie In December 1911 the 
Queen paid a visit to Bunqi while the King was shootii^ in Nepal There being no railway 
within the state she travelled by motor from Ajmer (too milfes) was hospitably 

■entertaiaed at the capital,>aad the Maharao who afterwards came down to Bombay to bid 
farewell there receive from the King the decoration of G C V O 

Burma-— T he population of the Province of Burma in 1911 was i2 115 217 showing an 
increase of IS 5 % during the decade more than doable the rate of increase for all India Of 
this increase about 53 000 is due to an estimate for tribeson the frontier not formerly includ 
ed It IS noteworthy that the number of Chinese has nsen from 62 000 to I23 000 of whom 
only 17 000 are females 

Burma is happy in the possession of no exciting historj The wave of unrest which 
recently ran through India never reached its borders Its prosperit> depends almost entirelj 
upon nee and even when the harvest has not been good this has teen compensated b\ high 
■^ic^s for export. Teak ranks next in importance to nee and by the extension of working 
plans over tne viigin forests the supply of timber is being maintained In 1910-1 the net 
revenue of the forest department amounted to £440 000 Petroleum is another valuable 
product though the supply of oil is apparently not increasing The ruby mines cannot be 
coiMidered a success but in 1910-1 lead was produced to the value of £168 000 and rich dii 
covenes of wolfram have recently been reported What Burma most need is an improve 
ment in communications for which purpose it has teen proposed to levy a cess upon the nee 
exported from Rangoon, A line of railway is now being constructed into the Southern Shan 
States and a small line has also been opened m the Northern Shan States by the Burma Mines 
Company On the northern border which marches with Chinese terntorj occasional raids 
of Cmns Kachins, and other wild tribes occur but these have never assumed a stnous form 
The Shan States are on the whole successfully administered by their own Sawbas or chiefs 
Under the recent reform Burma has a small legislative council with a majority of non 
officials but the elective system has not been introduced. In a total of 15 members there 
are 4 Btirmans, one Mahommedan one Parsi and one Chinese 

Calcutta — The TOpqb.tion of the city of Calcutta proper m 1911 was 896 067 showing 
an increase of 5 7 % during the decade but if the suburbs and also Howrah on the opposite 
side of the Hi^h be added the total population would be raised to i 22,. 313 and the 
rate of increase to 104 o* The increase is entirely among Hindus Mahommedans and 
Christians showing an actual fall while females constitute less than one third of the total 
Though the cUmate does not enjoy a favourable reputation Calcutta is fortunate in 
escaping endemic plague. In 191 1 the registered death rate was only 27 2 per thousand 
as compared with an average of 32 per thousand for the prevnohs five years The munici 
pahtv has recently complete two large projects for doubling the supply of filtered water and 
tor improving the system of drainage It has also taken over the lighting of the city and 
by laws have been passed relating to dames stables public buildings and markets Dunng 
the past ten yeaxs the rateable value has increased by 58 o to £2 365 000 while the totm 
debt IS £3 222 QOO In August 1911 an Act was passM by the Bengal legislative council 
constituting an Improvement Trust (similar to that at Bombay) to undertake chemes for 
clearing congested areas and making street improvements the cost to be met from an increased 
duty on property transfers a termmal tax on passengers and a cess on jute, with contnbu 
tions from the municipality and the government The Port Trust has to provide for a 
trade that has doubled within the last ten years The more important works completed or 
m progress are— the extension of docks and sidings the acquisition and reclamation of land 
and the provision of a coal depot a landing stage and four ferry steamers In 1 910-1 the 
receipts amounted to £855 ooo^ while the d^t was £5 622 000 Under the stimulus of recent 
reforms the Calcutta University has advanced far towards becoming a teaching institution 
with no less than 49 lecturers and more than 500 students for post graduate study The 
newest college is one founded by Marwans for commercial education at a ccet of £60 000 
while a Hindu lawver has promised £93 000 for the foundation of a College of Science 
ThevisitoftheKangana Queen to Calcutta from December 30 19 ii to January 8 1912 was 
even more notable for a popular demonstration of Iqvalty than the Delhi Durbar It cannot 
liowever be disguised that the transfer of the imperial capital to Delhi has been badly ter 
c^ved especially by the English residents who will lose not only the attractions of a seasonal 
court bnt also tte advantage of contact with the heads of the administration Indians on 
the c^er ba»d are gUd that Beng^ is reunited and that a civilian Lieutenant Governor 
has been i«placed by a Governor ^om England Apart from a possible fall in house rent 
there is no reason to suppose that the material prosperity of Calcutta will suffer 

Cawnfobe — The population of Cawnpore aty in 1911 was.l7^>557 showing an apparent 
docr^ae of no lesa than 12 /o but plague was raging at the tune and a later enumeration 
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raised the number to r^S 49S The popuJation of the district lijcewise shows a decrease of 
9 4 , due to plague and malaria- An agricultural college has Recently been opened at Cawn 
pore and a trust fund formed for opening out congested areas, 

Cb^ntbal India — ^The total Mpulationof the Central India Agency mi^ii wa89 356 980 
showing an increase of 10 r y during the decade due to recovery after famine For the 
more iinportant states see Bhof^ Givaitoc Indore and Rewa 

A GaMteer of the Central India Agenc> has been pybhshed in 9 vofc 
Central Provinces — The total population of the Central Provinces Rnd Berar (which 
form a single administration since 1^5} 'Ms i6o,}^3ro in 191 1 showing an increase of 
179^ during the decade due to recoveiy after famine In the feudatory states alone with 
a population of 2 r 1 7 002 the rate of increase w as as high as 29 S 5 Jsativ e Christtansr hav e 
increased from 20 115 to 24 106 among whom the fjuaker nnssion counts i 140 converts 
The province with its large Maratha population did not altogether escape the prevalent 
spirit of unrest and in January 1909 the Queen Victoria Memorial at Nagpur was dese 
crated &y a student of the agricultural college But on the whole prosperity has followed 
upon good harvests the crops for export being cotton oilseeds and wheat As a result of 
the Irrigation Commission a number of small tanks have been excav ated to protect precarious 
tracts and sanction has been given for the construction of three Urge canal s> stems from as 
many rivers On January 9 1912 the King and Queen in their railway journey back from 
Calcutta to Bombay stopped for an hour at Nagpur to visit the fort and show themselves 
to the people b nder the Act of Parliament passed m 1912 it is proposed to give the 
Province a legislative council but this can only applv with rLstnctions to Berar which is 
not strictly British terntor> The \iceroy visited Nagpur on Decemb^ 17th to lay the 
foundation stone of the council hall 

Chamba — The population of this native State in igir was 135 873 showing an increa&e 
of 6 3 during the decade A full account of the inscriptions f lund in the State and also 
of the people and their dialei-ts is given in the Choftnia State Gazetteer (Lahore 19 1 1) 
Cochin The population of this native State in 1911 was 918 no showing an increase 
of 13 I o during the decade Christians number no less than 233 092 mostl> S> nans of 
different rites and Roman Catholics The state has been exceedingly prosperous of recent 
years much attention having been paid to all departments of cht admim-trati >n especially 
forests and navigable canals In January 1911 the Raja s salute was increased to 19 guns 
as a per onal di tinction and he was created G C I F at the Delhi Durbar 

CouRG — The population of this minor province in 1911 was 174 976 showing a decrease 
of 3 r 0 during the decade due to the decline in the coffee indu try Out of 3 333 Christians 
no Ic s than 2 830 were Roman Catholics 

Cltch — The population of this native State in igri was 513 4.9 showing an increase of 
5 2 during the dr cade There are no railw av s in the State and the proposal to construct 
a direct line from Bombav to Karachi through Cutch remains m abeyance 

Dacca — The population of Dacca city in iQil was 108 5^ show mg" an increase of 21 ^ 
during the decade while both the district and the division increased bv mire than ir^ 
Dacca was the capital of the new provtni e of Eastern Bengal and Assam created in IQ05 
and now that Bengal has been reunite in 1912 a solemn promise has been made that Dacca 
shall be occupied by the government for part of every vear Important buildings have been 
erected for the re idenr-e of officials and for the secretariat The remodelling of the water 
works has been completed and schemes for improvir^ the drainage are in hand Fduca 
tion especially in English is making rapid advance Hostels and a hall have been opened 
for Mahommedan students and it is announced that Dacca will shortly have a local uni 
ver ity At the Delhi Durbar the Nawah Sir Khwaja Sahmulla was created GC I E 
Delhi — The population of I>elhi citv m igii was 232837 showing an increase of 
I r 6 “ duniig the decade due to the growth of Commerce and indit tries while the population 
of Delhi district fell by 4 6 and that of Delhi division by as much as 8 9 owing chiefly 
to plague and malaria 

\n account of the Delhi Durbar is given above Here it may be briefly said that the 
Royal visit which lasted from December 7 to 16 rgii was an unQualified success from the popu 
lar point of view The canv as citv alcng the historic ndge cov ered a total area of 25 sq m 
the amphitheatre erected for the crovenmg ceremony accommodated loaooo spectators 
and 50 000 troops were present at the review To the Indian mmd the most attractive in 
cident was when the King and Queen showed themselves to the crowds below fron* a baltonv 
in the Fort where the Mogul emperors had been wont to view spectacles 

The site of the new capital is not that of the Durbar nor does it include the where 
the king performed the ceremony of laying a foundation stone In accordance with the 
advice of an expert commission which included the chairman of the I ondon C ounty Council 
It will be on a high and unoccupied tract S W of the citv where convement space and 
healthy conditions can best be secured Here at a distance of about 3 m from the city walls 
and separated from them by a wide belt of park will be built the \ leeroy s palace the council 
chamber and other government offices, at a cost pravasionaJIy estimated at £4,000000 
The style of architecture to be adopted was still under discussion m 1912 though de igns 
had been invited from archittcts m India 
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Meanvhil^, as the Governmenf will not return agam to CjUcutta temporary residences 
and offices were erected at Delhi at a rest of about £333 ooo o( which it is estimated that 
one-third will eventually be recovered On October l&t an enclave surrounding the cit> 
^fh an area of 55^ sq m and a total population about 392 000 ivas by proclamatjon 
Separated from the Punjab and constituted a new province under a Chief Commissioner 
while the laws in force in the Punjab and the junsdiction of the Chief Court at Lahore are 
preserved by an Act of the legislative council 

DHOLPUh — The population of this native State m tqii was 263 188 showing a decrease 
of 2 9 dunng the decade The Maharaj Rana Captain Sir Ram Singh Lokmdar K C 1 b 
died on March 29 rgit and has been succeeded by his brother Ldaibhan Singh Lokmdar 
Eastern Bengal — The population of La'^teu'n Bengal and Vssam (which was created 
a separate province in ^905 but ceased to exist in I912) was 34 018 527 m 1911 showing an 
increase of ii 5 ^ during the decade Under the reform it received in 1910 a legislative 
council with a non-official majontv Of the total of 40 members Hindus numbered 13 and 
Mahommedans 8 

Garhwal — The population of the British distnct of Garhwal in 1911 was 480 167 show 
ing an increase of ir 7^ dunng the decade and the population of the native state of Tehn 
Garhwal was 300 819 showing an increase of ii 9 The Raja Sir Kirti Sah K C S I 
is a member of the legislative council for the United Prov inces For both district and State 
see Garhwal QaMteer (Miahabad 1910) 

Gwalior — The population of the Gwalior Residencv m igti was 9356980 showing 
an increase of 10 dunng the decade due to recoven, after famine The population of 
Lashkar or Gwalior clt\ was 46 952 showing an apparent decrease of no less than 47 ® for 
plague was present at the time of the Census \ later enumeration gave a total of 60 931 
The Maharaja Sindhia was a conopicuous fi^re as ^ D C to the King at the Coronation 
and also at the Delhi Durbar \\hile in England he received the honorar> degrees ol 
D C L from Oxford and LL D from Edinburgh His penjonal salute has been increased 
21 guns and he has been raised to the rank of honorary major general in the Bntish armv 
The Gwahor Siate Gazetteer consists of four volumes (Calcutta Bnmbav and Lucknow 
I908I one of w hich contains nearlv 400 photographs of places of historical and archaeological 
interest while another is an atlas of 15 mapis 

Hill Tippera — The population of this native State m 1911 was 229613 showang an 
increase of no less than 32 5 during the decade due to agricultural prosperity Valuable 
deposits of limestone kaolin and red ochre have rtcentlv been reported The Raja Birendra 
Kishore Mamkya who succeeded his father in 1909 married in August 1910 a cousin of 
the Maharajadhiraj (nominal king) of Nepal 

HowRAff — The population of Howrah city m IQII was 179006 showing an increase of 
136 during the decade and the population of the distnct was 943 jO"* showing an increase 
ol 109 It has been determined to reconstruct the pontoon bridge connecting Howrah 
with Calcutta on the opposite side of the Hugh 

Hvderabab. — T he population of Hyderabad State in 19 ii was 13 3746/6 showing an 
increase of no le^ than 20 dunng the decade The population of H> derabad citv unclud 
mg the Bntish cantonment of Secundprabad) was 500 6'>3 showing an increase of ri 6 

The late Nizam (£ B xiv 32 ) died on \ugust 29 1911 at the age of 45 having uccetded 
when only two years old He was always constant to the tradition of his family as the loyal 
ally of the Bntish Government One of his latest acts was to prohibit the dissemination of 
seditious iiterature in hi state He was succeeded by his son I sman Ah Khan to whom 
the Viceroy paid a visit of congratulation m October 1911 At the Delhi Durbar he was a 
conspicuous figure as the first ruling chief to pay homage clothed ;n plain black with a green 
turban of Mughal pattern On the previous day he had been created G C b I On the 
occasion of his birthday in July 1912 he announced 1 change m the administration Salar 
Jung grandson of the famous minister of the same name wa appointed to the offi\.,e of prime 
minister with the Nawab Imad ul Mulk (better known as Saiyid Hu^m Bilgrami the first 
Mahommedan member of the Council of India) as his special adviser The most important 
recent work has been the construction of the Musi reservoir for flood protection and the water 
supply of the city at a cost of about £666 090 There was a serious outbreak of plague in the 
early part 0/ 1912 

Indore. — ^The population of Indore state in igti was979 360 showing an increase of 16 3^ 0 
during the decade due to recoverv after famine The population of Indore erty was 44 947 
showing an apparent decrease of no less than 48 ® for plague was present at the time of the 
Census A subsequent enumeration gave a total of 68 733 The young Maharaja Holkar 
wiw had spent the greater part of two yeans in England and on the continent was installed 
with ruling powers m November 191 1 He takes ov er a state that has been vastly unprov ed 
bv the adminiatration of a council during his minonty The most irmiortant addition to 
Indore city has b^n the completion of Daly College for the sons of Central India chiefs 
jAiPim, — The population of Jaipur State in 1911 was 2 636647 showing a decrease of 
8 % during tfw ifecaae The population of the city (the only one in Rajputana with more 
than 50 000 inhabitants) was 137 098 showing a decrease of 14 4 ‘’0 Jaipur city was v isited 
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by tbe Queen in December 1911 while the King ^ ahootu^ in Nepal Sie was. entertaiBe<l 
by the Maharaja An excursion was made to \mber> the former capital now in rums 
jAiSALMER,~The populaUon of thia^natjve Stete m 191 1 was 88 ill showing an increase 
oi 204 0 during the decade due to recoverj after famine The MaharawaJ who was bwA 
ift 1887 and succeeded in 1891 was granted ruling powers in December 1908 

Jhalawar — The population of this native !^tate in 1911 was 96 271 sbowiAg^A increase 
of 6 7 y during the decade due to recovery, after famine Thse Maharaj Raaa paid a visit 
to Ei^land in tgi2 when he was a conspicuou-i figure of the London season His predeces- 
sor dethroned for persistent misgovernment in 1896 died at Benares ip October 1912 
See J^tciure Traxe^s The Record of a European Tour b> Sir Ghawant Singh iVlaharaj 
Rana of Jhalawar (1912 ) 

fiND — The population of this native State m Mir was 271 728 showing a decrease trf 
3 6 during the decade The state has recently suffered from repeated outbreaks of (dague 
See Phulkian States Ga-^eiteer (Lahore 1909) 

Jodhpur — The population of Jodhpur State in 1911 was 2 553 showing an increase 

of 63 / during the decade due to recovery after famine Large sums have recently been 
expended upon irrigation and many new cliools have been opened The Maharaja who 
died in March 19H has been succeeded by his son a minor who acted as a page of honour 
at the Delhi Durbar and has since been brought to England for education A regent has 
been found in Sir Pertab Singh (b 1845) who had been regent to the bov s father his own 
nephew Sir Pertab Singh resigned for this purpose the state of Idar m Bombay to which 
he had succeeded m ifjo- He was a conspicuous figure as A D C to the King at the 
Coronation and also at the Delhi Durbar when he was created G C V O 

Kalat — T he population of this native State (excluding Kharan) was 333227 in 191T 
showing an apparent decrease of 10 o during the decade but in 1901 the figures had been 
based on an estimate not on actual enumeration While Kalat proper has eruoyi d an un 
evi ntful histon serious troubles have occurrid in the subordinate state of Kbaran The 
chief Sir Nauroz Khan K C I E died la June 1909 and was suer ceded bv his son Sardar 
'Vakub Khan who repudiated the conditions imposed by the British representative on his 
accession and was ultimalelv killed bv his own troops in April 1911 The succession of his 
son Habibullah Khan has been recogni&cd and measures taken for the administration of 
the state during his minority The t,x Khan of Kalat Khudadad Khan G C I E who 
had been deposed lu 1893 died at Pishiii lu May 1909 

Kapurthala — T he population of this native State in 1911 was 268 133 showing a de 
crease of 14 7 during the dccadi due to repeated outbreaks of plague The Maharaja 
ih a customed to pay frequent vi its to England and the continent leaving his state under 
an admimstrativ e council presided over by an English ofhcial lent by the Government 
He w as created G C S I at the Delhi Durbar 

Kashmir ' — The population of this native State in 1911 was 3 I38 126 showing an 
increase of 8 7 during the decade The population of Srinagar the chief city though the 
Maharaia resides at Jammu within the Punjab was 126^44 showing an increase of 3 
The Maharaja is a British major general and was created G C I E at the Durbar 
Apart from a serious epidemic of cholera from June to November 1910 the state has 
recentlv enjoved a period of prosperity The to+al revenue has risen fram about f, 6 b 6 000 
to i76i 000 while the cash balani e in 1911 amounted to £225 000 In the meantime large 
sums have been expended upon public works especiallv upon an electricaf power scheme on 
the Jhelum nver and education has been encouraged The introduction of sen-culture has 
been a notable uccess the number of rearers between 1910 and 1911 having mtreased from 
000 to 3<3 000 and the weight of cocoons produced from 37 txx> to 42 000 maunds 
Khairpur -—The population of this native State m iQi i was 223 788 showing an increase 
jf 12 3 0 dunng the decade The Nawab who succeeded his father in March 1909 was 
created G C I E at the Delhi Durbar 

Kolh apur — The population of this native State w as 833 441 in 191 1 show mg a decrease 
of 8 4 6 during the decade due to plague The Maharaja was created G C 1 E at the 
Delhi Durbar In 191-. his two sons were brought to England for education 

Kotah — 'The population of this native State m 19H was PoP 089 showing an increase 
of 17 3 during the decade due to recoven after famine The Queen paid a visit to Kotah 
m December 1911 while the King was shooting in Nepal and to commemorate the occasion 
the Maharao w ho had been created G C S I at the Delhi Durbar offered a lakh of rupees to 
be sent for the benefit of the women of India It ha& been decided that this shall form the 
nucleus of a fund for founding the Queen Marv College and Hospital for \Voniea at Delhi 
towaids winch other pnnees and Indian noblemen have already contributed .£100000 

KtrcH Bfhar — The population of this native State m 19H was 592 9« showing an 
increase of 4 6 ‘’0 during the decade The Maharaja {E & 937) who had come to Eng 

la Ad to attend the Coronation died at Bexhill on Septembea- iS 1911 As a colonel m the 
British army his body was conveyed to the crematonum at Goldfers Green with imlitaiy 
ceremony and a funeral service was read m aocordaryle with the ntev of the Brahmo Samsj 
He was succeeded by his eldest son educated m England A legislative ctatncil has bejSn 
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instituted m the State and one of its first measures was a Tenancy Act. Tlffi state railway 
has bewi tjoajverted from the 2 ft 6 inch to the metre gauge 

Labo«£ —The population of Lahore city in 191 1 was 238 687 showing an increase of 12 7 
dOfni^ the decade due to its growing iiUjwrtance as a railway centre with the workshops 
of the North % esiern State Railway la the district the population hab slightly decreased 
Wtwle in the diviBion the decrease amounts to as much as 8 7 0 due to plague and malaria 
A water supply for the city has recently been completed 

Lucknow — The population of Lucknow city in 1911 was 259 798 showing a decrease 
of I during the decade the population of both the district ana the division likewise de 
creased at ibout tile same rate A trust fund has been formed for the purpose of opening 
out congested areas in the aty and improvements are being made in water suppk ana 
drainage A medical college the only one in the province is now approaching completion 
and the Canning College has been reconstructed 

Madras Presidencti — The total population of the Madras Presidency (including 
natixe States) was 46217245 in 1911 showing an increase of 9” dunng the decade In 
native states alone the rate of increase was as high as 14 9 °o. In British territory the popu 
lation numbered 41 405 404 

Madras usually so tranquil did not escape from the prevalent spirit of unrest ” Apart 
from isolated disturbances the ntO)>t serious occurrence was the assassination of Mr R W D 
Ashe collector of Tinnevelly at a railway station on June 19 1911 The actual murderer 
committed suicide but several of his accomplices were convicted ty a special tribunal of the 
High Court after a proloi^ed trial The monsoons and therefore the harvests have recently 
been favourable permitting an increase in the export of cotton and ground nuts The 
CO operative credit movement has taken a firm hold \s regards irrigation a project is 
under consideration for constructing a reservoir in the valley of the Kaven which (it is said) 
will be the lai^est m the world Apart from indentured emigration to British colonies labour 
flows freely from Madras to Ceylon Burma and the Straits Settlements The number of 
emigrants to the Straits rose from 49 000 in Ipioto 85 ooo m ipit 

The first Indian member appointed to the executive council was the Raja of Bobbili who 
resigned after a few months reing created C C I E at the Delhi Durbar He was succeeded 
by V Knshnaswami Aiyar a Brahman judge of the High Court who died m December 1911 
(see above) and was succeeded by P S Sivaswami Aiyar an advocate of the High Court 
The legislative council as reconstituted m 1909 consists of 46 members with a non official 
majority Of the total 19 are Hindus and 3 Mahommedans Under revised regulations 
for the second election m December 1912 the number of elected mtmbers has been raised 
from 19 to 21 and the number of nominated members correspondingly reduced while the 
electorate has been inireased by about 30® The new Governor Lord Pentland took 
his beat in October 1012 tn succession to Lord Carmichael tran ferred to Bengal The 
distnets in Madras are exceptionally large so that it has recentlv been found necessary to 
create three new ones by redistribution namely Guntur Chittoor and Ramnad 

Madras City -—The population of Madras city in 1911 was 518 660 showing an mcnase 
of J 8® dunng the decade As compared with Calcutta and Bomhav the notable feature 
is the equal number of males and females for the worki rs here bnng their families to reside 
with them The D^stered death rate m 1910 was as high as 40 per thousand due partly 
to the large proportion of children The municipality completed m 1911 a scheme for 
distnbwtmg the water supply and a project fo** drainage is m hand The harbour has been 
so much improved that P & O steamers now call o the port and further improvements arc 
being made In iqir the debt of the Port Trust amounied to £:)58 000 

Mandalay — The population of Mandalay city in I911 was 138 299 showing a decrease 
of 248% during the decade and the population of the district was 340770 showing a 
decrease of 7 ^ TOth df which decreases are due to the decay of the former capital for in the 
agricultural country around the number of inhabitants largely increased A scheme for water 
supply and drainage improvements is m hand 

Mandi — TThe population of this native State in 19 it was i8i Tio showing an increase 
of 4 1 o during the decade In May 1909 popular discontent in the state culminated m a 
serious disturbance which nece^itated the despatch of troops from bimla Order was 
quickly restored and an official of the Civil Service has been lent to the state to conduct a 
settleii^nt of the land revenue. The Raja Bhawam Sen dhed in March 1912 

Mtsore — TIk population of thi** State m 1911 was 5 806 193 showing an inciease of 
480 dunng the decade TTie population of Mysore city was 71 306 showing an increase of 
47^ The most important event has been the reiK?wal of all the leases on the Kolar Gold 
Fields fw a further term of ^irty years from March 22 rgio In 1911 the total production 
of gold wtas 547 746 ounc6s all sent to London for refining AmHher raiaeral product is 
fliahgatiese ere of which 43 ooo tons were nused in 1910 Apart from an epidemic of pUgue 
the CDnditKWi of the «ate has been prosperous An economic conference was held for the 
fiist t*me m June 1911 and cooperative societies have been placed upon a satisfactory basis 
Att int«^^cgin»tkutroii is the State Life Insurance Fund in which policies are held by more 
than T? 600 persons, asstinng a bonus of £447 ooo for a monthly premuim of £i Soo Tht 
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government lia*i propo'sed a biH for the tentative introduction of compulsorv education The 
\ ubaraja brother and heir of the Maharaja was created K C I E at the Delhi Durbar 

Iv rsHA — The population of this native btate in 19H was 248 887 showinga cfecrease of 
16 5 0 dunng the decade due to the prevalence of plague and malaria The Raja the hon 
cured t> pe of an old fa&bioned Sikh chief died on December 25 igit at the age of 68 having 
been too ill to attend the Delhi Durbar He was succeeded by his soft Ripndaman Smgh 
bom m 1883 who paid a visit to England in igro and who as a member of the Vioerov s 
I egislatue council introduced the \nand Marnage Act (passed m 1909) to validate a certain 
marriage nte ot the Sil^s 

Nicobar Islands— The population of the Nicobar Islands m 19H was 8 818 showing 
an apparent increase of no less than 35 4 during the decade For the 6rst time most of 
the tnbes were actuallj enumerated while the savage Shorn Pen of whom not even an 
estimate could be formed accidentally supplied the defect At the very time of the Census 
tbev issued a declaration of war atcompanying it with two talh sticks on which notches 
were cut to indicate the number of fighting men in their settlements the several settlements 
being marked off b\ lateral notches 

N VV Frontier Province — The total population of the North West Frontier Prov 
mce m 191I was 3 8ro o 7 showing an apparent increase of no less than 79 7° dunng the 
decade But these figures are misleading 1 hev include estimates of l 084 824 in the 
agcnc les and of 519 441 m the trans border tribal areas under political control which were 
omitted from thf Census of 190T In British and administered territones alone the pop 
ulation was 2 196 933 showing an increase of 7 6 ^ 2 039 994 were Mahommedans 

Agricultural seasons have been favourable especially for the important wheat crop 
1 here has however been a great increase in crime not of a political nature and not connected 
with border feuds and a regrettable outbreak of Mahommedans agairat Hindus occurred 
at Peshawar in March 1910 Education is ver\ backward but the proposal to Jound an 
Islamic college at Peshawar has been warmlv taken up 

The peace on the frontier has nowhere been seriouslv di turbed The large agency tract 
to the north con&isfingof Dir Swat and Chitral shows steadv progress and development 
and a high standard of discipline and behaviour is mamtaincd bj all the mihtia corps Raids 
then, have been especiiilv b\ the Mahsuds but they are being concihated partly b> the 
ofter of work on roads and railwavs and partly bv enlistment m the army The most 
important matter has been the appointment of a joint commission with the Afghan govern 
ment which met from May to October iqio for the settlement of outstanding disputes 
which cime to an agreement fur the removal of outlaws from both countries to a distance 
of fifty miles from the border Caravan traffic through the Klwber Pass has gone on without 
interruption and two of the Amir s motor cars ran through to Pe^awrar from Jalalabad 

Patiala — The population of this native State in 1911 was 1 407 6'i9 showing a decrease 
of II 8 0 dunng the decade due to the prevalence of plague and malana The joung 
Maharaja wa invested with full powers on November 3 1910 by the \ioera> who visited 
the state for the purpose In the following >ear he came to England for the Coronation and 
on one or two occasons played cncket with success for the Indian team At the Delhi Dur 
bar ds the kadii^ Sikh chief he organi ed in person the Sikh rehgious service of loyalt> that 
attracted much notice and he was cnated D C I E The Maharam on the same occasion 
presented to the Queen an address from Indian ladies with an histone jewel 

Patna — ^T hc population of Patna cit> m 1911 was 136 153 how ing an apparent increase 
of I during the decade but plague was raging at the time of the Census in 1901 and if 
comparison be made with an enumeration taken later in that year there would appear a 
decrease of ii 4 The district and of the division both show a small decrease 

Patna or rather the adjoining civil station of Bankipur has been chosen as the capital 
of the new province of Bihar tind Onssa constituted on ^pril i 1912 In addition to the 
official buildings required it is proposed to provide a High Court and also probably a Univer 
sit> Ixith independent of Cahutta The existing college has recently been gquipped with 
hostels for students The King twice passed m a steamer a|on^ the nver front of the 
city m December 19 1 1 when going to and returning from his shooting trip in Nepal 

Poona — ^The population of Poona city in 1911 was 158 856 showing an increase of 3^% 
during the decade the population of the district was i 071 512 showing an increase of 7 7 o 
due to recovery after mmine The Agricultural College has recently been completed and 
official buildings for the secretariat &c are m progress A water supply scheme estimated 
to cost £116 000 has been begun Among the most interesting modem in titutions are the 
Servants of India Societ> founded by the Hoa G K Gokhale for preparing graduates by 
further study for careers of national usefulness and the Seva Sadan sisterhood under the 
direction of the widow of Justice Ranade. The memorial to Kin^ Edward VII has taken the 
form of a hospital for women and children 

PuDUKKOTTAi — The population of this native State m ion ms 411 886 showing an 
increase of 8 3 4 dunng the decade Owing to continued ill health the Raja has been 
absent in Europe for almost the whole of the last three years 

Pc N JAB —The total jwpulation of this Prov mce in 1911 was 24 187 750 showing a decrease 
^ dunng the decade due to the prevalence pf plague and malana For the native 
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States alone t!ue rateiof decrease was as high as tn British districts the population 

was 191^74.^56 -^OTwng a decrease of i It is noteworthv that the number of nati\e 

Chnstians has nsen from 37 980 to 163, 220 mostly Presbytenans 

TTie spirit of unrest which found its first overt manifestation at Rawalpindi in 1907 
died away very rapidly throu^^out the jMrov ince though there is stiU some friction between 
Hindus and Mahommedans. In this connexion it may be mentioned that the reforming 
Hindu =ect of the Arya Samaj now number nearly joo OOO cmnpared with only 9 000 males 
above fifteen who returned themselves as such m 1901 Despite heavy mortality from 
plague and malaria the Punjab has enjoyed a large measure of prospienty owing to the 
extension of imgation and a succession of bountiful haivests In 1910-1 the total area irn 
gated from government canals was 6 million acres showing an increase of more than 400 000 
acres m two y ears The canal colonies are so prosperous that they can afford to hold up their 
wheat for a fa\ourable price and at the same time to indulge in the luxury of hoarding gold 
It is officially stated that id 000000 in sovereigns »as absorbed by the Punjab during two 
years What is known as the Tnple Canal Project on the Upper Jhelum Lpper Chenab 
and Lower Bari Doab i& now nearing completion at a total cost ofabout i6 ^oo 000 Educa 
tion 18 making steady progress especially education m English The Sikhs the Mahommed 
ans and the Arya Samaj each support an Arts college ot their own In 1910 the percentage 
of boys ctf school going age attending public institutions was 23 3 for Sikhs 17 7 for Hindus 
and n 3 for Mahomrnedans. 

In accordance with the reforms ol 1909 the legislative council now consists of 34 members 
of whom only 5 are elected Of the total 6 are Mahomrnedans, 5 Hindus or Sikhs and one 
a Parsi The Land \henation Act of 1900 designed to protect hereditary land owning tribes 
from expropriation by money lenders has been extended to certain small tnbes who are really 
agncultunsts and it is believed that the old land owners are now recovering part of what 
formerly passed out of their bands Tenants in the canal colonies have been encouraged to 
purchase hereditary rights iti their holdings An Agricultural College was opened ally all 
pur in December 1910 bee The Jndusiri.al Funjab by A Latifi (19J1) 

Rajputana — ^The total population of the Rajputana Agency m 1911 was 10530432 
showing an. increase of 6.9 „ dunng the decade due to recovery after famine For the 
more important states some of which were visited bv the Queen m E)ecember 1911 see 
Bikaner Bharatpur Bundi Jaipur Jodhpur Kotak and Udaipur 

Rampur —The population of this native State in 1911 was 531 217 showing a decrease 
of 4 dunng the decade 'Hie population of Rampur city was 74 316 showing a decrease 
of 5 6®o. As A D C to the Kii^ the Nawab was a conspicuous figure at the Delhi Durbar 
when he wfas created G L VO He has recently converted six companies of infantry into 
Imperial Service troops Though a Pathan he is a Shiah and is honoured as the head of 
that Mahommedan sect in Northern India Large sums have been spent on the improv ement 
of the capital old mud houses and shop^ having been replaced by brick while a new brick 
fort full of palaces has a circumference of nearly a mile The library of Onental MSS has 
few supenors ahd there is a large collection of pictures by European artists S new sugar 
factory and distillery yield large profits and the finances of the state are satisfactory 

Rangoon — The population of Rangoon city which forms a district by itself was 293 316 
in 1911 showing an increase of 19 5 o during the decade In recent tears the city has been 
almost reconstructed partly by land reclamation and partly by rebuilding In 1911 the 
total debt of the mumcipality was £r 245 000 of which 4103 000 was due to reclamation 
works The incidence of direct taxation was 13c per head A new pumping station was 
completed Rangoon now almost monopolises the trade of Burma and conducts, about 8 
of the whole foreign trade of India In 1910 the PortCommi snners who found themselves 
in an embarrassed position resolved to derive their revenue irt future mainly from port and 
nver dues instead of from landing shipping and warehousing charges Their chim task is 
the construction of nver traimng works on which the welfare of the port must depend 
In 1911 the debt amounted to £l 634000 Within the last ten vears the revenue has 
increased from £100000 to £225000 A local company with European directors called 
the Baidt of Burma failed disastrously 111 1912 and a public prosecution has been ordered. 

ReWa — ^The population of the Baghefkhand Agency (almost coextensive with Rewa 
state) was s 772 574 in 1911 showing an increase of 14 i ^0 dunng decade The eldest 
son of the Maharaja acted as one of the pages of honour at the Delhi Durbar 

SaitDUR. — ^The population of this native State in I911 was t3,526 showing an increase 
of 20 8®'' dunng the decade The Raja who is a minor is being educated in the Court of 
Wards College in Madras In 1909-10 the export of manganese ore from this little state by 
die Qeoerai Sandur Mimng Company reached 60 000 tons. 

Sitxm —The population of this protected State in J 91 1 was 87 920 showing an apparent 
increase 49 % dunng the decade following after an increase of 94®* in the previous decade 
The Maharaja, m Ins quas^ Tibetan dress was a conspicuous figure at the Delhi Durbar 
on which occasion he was created K C I E Both be and his son (educated at Oxford) take 
an active interest la extending education. 

Sl&upiL (or NahaR} —The population of this natnm State m 1911 wsb 138,520 showing 
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anmcreaseof 2 I during the decade The Rdjadiedon Ju}j 4 19H and has been succeed 
cd by his son Amar Parkash 

Tonk. — The population this native State m 19H was 303 081 showing an increase 

of 109'’ during the decade due to recovery after famine 

Travavcore — The population of this native State in 1911 was 3 428 975^ shownng an 
increase of 16 2 ,0 during the decade which follows upon an increase of 15 4 0 further 
evidence is necessary to prove the extraordinary prosperity of the state which is likewise 
indicated by the high standard of education but it is noteworthy that native Christians have 
increased taster than the general population and now number more than one fourth of the 
total The revenue has reached £780000 and the value of the exports £3658000 In 
August 1912 the Kodyar irngation works were opened construited at a cost of 70 lakhs to 
irrigate about 70 QOO acres the area of the reservoir will ultimatelv be 7 sq m 

I DAiFUR (or Mewar) — The population ot this native State m igii was i 293 776 show* 
ing an increase ot 256 during the decade due to recovery after famine At the Etelhi 
Durbar the Maharana as recognised first m rank of all Rajput princes was appointed to the 
dignity of ruling chief m waiting on the King Emperor and was created G ( IE, 

Umted Prov i\ces -^T he total population of the Lmted Provinces of Agra and 0«dh 
in 19 1 1 was 48 014 080 <5howing a decrease of i 0 during the decade due to the prevalence 
0/ plague and malaria The natn e state of Tehri-Garhwal alone showed an increase of I3 o. 
In British territory the population was 47 182 044 the rate -of decrease being 7 /o m Agra 
and 2 I 0 in Oudh It is noteworthy that the number of native Christians has risen from 
37 980 to 163 220 mostly Methodists 

The province has been happy in escaping almost entirely from the unrest This 
may be ascribed mainl y to the efficiency of the local administration under two popular 
Lieutenant Governors There is indeed some friction between Hindus and Mahommedans 
and the numbers of the Arya Samaj or reforming Hindu sect have increased in ten years from 
65 000 to 13 1 000 The prosperous condition of the people is proved bv their rapid recovery 
from the famine of 1907-8 Relief was so efficientlv admimstered that deaths irom^tarva 
tion were practically unknown and the lai^e sums then advanced for agricultural improve 
ments were quicklv repaid Harvests have since been generally good Irngation has been 
extended through the precarious tract of Bundelkhand and a comprehensive scheme is now 
under consideration to supplement the system of canals that take their water trom the 
Ganges and the Jumna bv Averting the overflow of the barda river in Oudh The exhibi- 
tion at Allahabad during the winter of 1910-1 was the means of popularising labour saving 
implements and machinerv for sugar making and an agricultural college has recently been 
opened at CaWnpore Special attention has also been paid to technical educattott and the 
encouragement of industries It must however be admitted that the United Provinces 
stiH lag behind m the matter of pnmary instruction 

In accordance with the reforms of 1909 the legislative council now consists of 48 members 
of whom 18 arc Hindus and g Mahommedan One of its most important measures has been 
a Court of Wards Act for the disqualification of spendthrifts Sir J P Hewett whose term 
of office was marked by friendly cooperation with Indian sentiment was succeeded a» 
Lieutenant Governor bv Sir J S Meston in September 1912 It was understood that an 
executive council with an Indian member as m Behar and Onssa would shortly be given to 
the United Provinces (J S Cotton ) 

CEYLON^ 


The population of Ceylon in 1911 (census March 10) inclusive of military and shipping 
was 4 tog 470 as compared with 3 578 33^ in 1901 an increase of 531 137 or nearly 15 o 
The figures for the mne provinces of the island were as follows — 


Provinces 

Population 

Increase 

Provinces 

Population 

Increase 



per cent 



per cent 

Western 

I no 393 

18 84 

North Western 

433 958 

21 86 

C entraJ 

671 806 

7 76 

North Central 

86 269 

8 94 

Northern 

369 654 

8 65 

Uva 

216655 

16 42 

Southern 

628 491 

10 89 

Sabaragamuwa 

408 524 

26 97 

Eastern 

183 720 

6 02 





\ feature of the decade was the movement of population into the towns Colombo with 
Its population of 2 1 1 284 increased by 32 5 o ana Kandv with 29 928 Jjy 25 82 Newara 
Ehya the health resort with 741^ shows an increase of 36 43 The onlv town of any 
importance showing a decrease of population Trmcomahe wrfiere the naval vard has been 
closed and the military garrison taken awav There has been a satisfactory increase of 21 
in the number of Europeans who are now twice as numerous as in 1871 Of the native races 
the low Country Sinhalese show the highest percentage 18 7 of Increase The Moors show 
16 8 the Kandyans 142 the Tamils ll 3 and the Malays 99 There has b6en an in 
crea'^ m the number of Buddhists and Chnstians and a decrease in that of Hindus Ip. 
rgoi there were 8 806 females to 10 000 males and in 1911 8 878 
‘SeeJE B V 780 



an CEYLON 

'—Messfs A MAT Fefgtison the anthort, of the Ceyhu ffandlfook and Dtrec 
torv estimate that out ot a total of 15 809 280 acres in the island there were in January 
1912 3f railhon acres under cultivation a slight increase on the corresponding es 

timate made by them in July 1908 Ctxro nuts occupy 77© 000 acres rice 620 000 acres 
palms other than coco-nuts about 300 ooo acres 

The acreage under tea about 395 ooO acres has not varied much since 1909 any increase 
due to newly planted fields being cancelled by the dyli^ out of those where rubber has been 
interplanted The crop for 1911 187 674 9^ lbs though 6 ooo ooo lbs in excess erf that 
for 1910 fell short of the record crop for 1909 bv 4 ooo ooo lbs The estimate bv the Planters 
Association of the 1912 crop is 193 ooo ooo lbs 

In rubber planting there has been very rapid development An area of 184,000 acres 
in 1909 has risen to 217 ooo acres m 1912 ^rie the shipment of million lbs in the for 
mer year increased to over 7 million lbs in 1911 It was estimated that in 1912 the ship 
ments would again be more than doubled in cocoa about 32 ooo acres and cardamoms 
about 8 ooo there has been no increase of area under cultivation Coffee and cinchona 
bark once leading products have practically disappeared from the list of exports In 
cinnamon no change is recorded Immigrant labour brought over from southern India under 
a system of money advances, has from the first been the life blood of Ceylon planting In 

1910 the arrivals and departures were respectively 118 ooo and 64 ooo in January to June 

1911 they were 40 ooo and 36 ooo The system has for the most part worked admirably 
But m the la«t few years an excessive strain has been thrown on it bv the vast area brought 
under cultivation for rubber both in Ceylon and m the Federafod Malay States and m the 
keen competition for coolies the amounts advanced have so increased as to leave small hope 
of recovery in full To meet this propnetore of tea and rubber estates have formed The 
Cevlon Proprietors Labour Federation with the object of limiting the amount of advances 
and ultimately of substituting for the present system one under which all the initial expenses 
of the immigrant shall be paid in such manner that he shall start work in Cevlon free of debt 

Commerce — The last Government Blue Book in place -of giving figures as previously 
for the calendar year gives them for 18 months January i 1910 to June 30 1911 as follows 
Imports 164864703 exports 173717722 The increase since 1900 is about 18 t. 

Finance — The public revenue has nsen from Rs 27 325 930 m 1900 to Ra 39 332 860 
m 1909 and to Rs 65 612 640 in the 18 months January i 1910 to June 30 1911 Assuming 
that the figures for 1910 must have exceeded Rs 41 ooo ooo the increase in the present 
century has been fully 50% Public expenditure has risen to correspond 

The public debt on June 30 1911 was loans raised m London £5 9O2 700 equivalent at 
is 4d to the R to Rs 89 440 500 local loans Rs 3 064 027 the total debt Rs 92 504 527 
less sinking funds Rs 12 425 330 making a net debt of Rs 80 079 197 or the equivalent of 
is ;w8 613 equal to about 2 years revenue 

Kailwayi — The mileage open for traffic increased from 563 in 1908 to 604 m 1912 and 
130 miles more are either m course of construction or have been sanctioned Sanction 
has been sought for other 72 miles which should be complete within four years The railways 
have from the first been a fruitful source of revenue to the government to which they belong 
In the 18 months from January i 1910 to June 30 1911 the receipts were Rs 13 583 i6o 
and working expenses Rs 6 337 583 showing a profit of Rs 7 245 577 It is calculated 
that this IS a return of 7j o on the capital expended 

Shipping — The total tonnage of vessels calling at Cevlon ports in 1910 was 9 371 097 
as against 8 453 236 in 1909 Over 90 was entered at Colombo where the harbour like 
the railways (though in a less degree) has become a source of government revenue The 
estimated receipts for 1911-12 (July i to June 30) were Rs 2 6og 380 and the estimated ex 
penditure Rs 2 085 656 showing an estimat^ profit of Rs 523 724, As the annual 
charge for the public debt only sbghtly exceeds Rs 4 ooo ooo or not much more than half 
the profits of the railways and harbour the financial condition is quite sound 

Polittcai and Social Progress — The Legislative Council hitherto consi twig of the gover 
nor ten official members and eight unofficial members has been reformed by Ordinance 13 
of 1910 In the past the unofficial members were all nominated by the governor who as a 
rule placed the nominations in the hands of the various representative bodies of the island 
Three of the tight seats were held by Europeans the other five by native The reformed 
council consists of the governor eleven official merabtrs and ten unofficial members The 
new official member is the government agent for the time being of the Southern Province 
Of the unofficials four are cfcctwi by constituencies created under the above ordinance and 
stre styled the Euremean urban member the European rural member the burgher member 
and Educated Gey lonese member the electors being (l) Europeans resident in Colombo 
Catte and Kandy (2) other Europeans resident throughout the island (3) the Burgher com 
muitfey (4) natives who can read and write English The other six unofficial members are 
nominated as before by the governor 

The nnft etedtton^ took place m November and December 191 1 For the European seats 
there was ho conti^t and as under the old system leading members of the Chamber of Com 
inerce and Planters Association were elected The native seats were warmly contei»ted 
The reformed council held its first sitting on January 16 1912 The reduction of the num 
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ber of European utwfficial members from three to two has been severely cntiGi>>ed Com 
nuttee work is perhaps the most important part of the work of the council and ikj committee 
can be counted complete without one European ynoffiriai member on it With only two 
members available it will hardly be possible to provide a representative on every committee 
Under the Excise Ordinance of 1911 introducing the Madras system into Ceylon 1140 
toddy taverns have been recently opened under Government regulation This has M 
to protests being lodged with the S^retary of State m London by the Native Races and 
Liquor Traffic United Committee and by many influential native gentlemen 

Education has become more widely diffused with the increase of prospenty In mil 
there were 299 d20 pupils under instruction an increase of about 63 since 1901 The 
government has a traimng college with about 100 students but there is not yet any general 
provi ion for higher technical education Sir H E McCalliim G C hi G (b 1852) 
resigned the governorship of the colonv on Dec 12 1912 owing to a breakdown m health 

(W Martin Leake ) 

BRITISH MALAYA ETC* 


Straits Settlements ^^Exclusive of the floating population in 1911 the rtsidents 
in the Straits Settlements proper (excluding Christmas Island and the Coros-R^ing Islands) 
numbered 7015 405 males being nearly 2 to i Singapore had 303,3wl Penang 141 559 
Province Welleslev T'»8 978 Malacca 1.4081 The Dindings 7466 Chinese com 
prised more than half the total population numbering 366 765 then came the Malay s and 
allied races with 235 762 Indians 81 928 and Europeans and Amencans 7 276 The raih 
tary at Singapore (including dependent ) numbered 3 *’14 

^s regards religions the census returns gave the following statistics Non Christian and 
non Mabommedan Chinese 359 760 Mahommedans 261 154 Hindus 5- 579 Christians 
_7 4/4 Buddhists (non Chinese) 2 75S Jews ^>8/ Sikhs 372 

In 1910 there were 216 321 Chinese immigrants but in 1911 a fresh record was estabh hed 
with 269 854 made up of 226 129 men 22 738 women 16 030 boys and 4 957 girls Mo t 
of them proceeded to the Malay States to wohk in the tin mines and on rubber estates and 
a few went to neighbouring Dutch possessions The number of Indian immigrants also 
established a record — 108471 in igii as against 83 723 in igio 

The large mcrea e in the number of immigrants from southern India of the fw e coohe 
das IS due to the requirement of the rubber planting indu trv In 1911 the vstem of 
indentured labourers cea ed In 1910 37 829 adults and I 2St children returned to India, 
and m rgir 46 704 adults and ',614 children so that the net gam to the Indian population 
of the Settlements m iqn wa 56 103 

The number of births m the Colony in igri was 18 069 against t8 012 in rgio and the 
number of deaths 33 against 27 484 iq 1910 Thi birth rate was 25 38 as against .7 5 
per mil|e and the death rate 46 45 as against 41 88 per mille 

In 1911 the police force had a total strength of 2 450 made up of 100 Europtans 3/ 
Sikhs and 1 979 Malays Tamils and Chinese The number of arrests during the year was 
17 954 a decrease of i 769 on 1910 There were 484 banishments against 643 m 1910 
During 1900 the Education Board was appointed to assist the government m the con 
trol of money spent for educational purposes All chool fees and other sums collected by 
the Department are credited to the account of the Board The levying of an education 
rate which was new in 1910 has relieved the government of a large proportion of the ex 
penditure on education In 1911 ‘Singapore had 33 schools with an average enrollment ol 
/ 714 pupils Penang 102 with lo 469 pupils Malacca 83 with 6183 pupils The total 
amount ixpended ($427 225) was slightly higher than in 1910 and the net average expendi 
lure per pupil was S 10 73 as against Si i 03 in 1910 and S16 52 m 1909 The largest number 
of schocHs are for Malays M the English schools the average attendance increased from 
1 1 232 m 1910 to 1 1 456 m 1911 The number of girls attending school continues to metease 
especially among the Chinese 

The years 1909 and 1910 witnessed a remarkable development of agricidtural activity 
especially in Malacca and Province Wellesley In ‘Singapore considerable acres cd waste 
land were put under rubber which wa planted also through the pine apple fields At the 
end of 1911 there were 20 150 acres of rubber on this island alone The expansion of rubbir 
planting has led to the neglect of fruit cultivation and other forms of agriculture but there 
IS a slight increase m coco nut planting and several new plantations of pepper and gambler 
which has been inclined to disappear and a slight increase in indigo citronelU ^nger 

and ground nuts Sugar is going out as a product of Penang and Province Wellesley owing 
to the sale of plantations to nibfer companies and spices are still cultivated onlv to a small 
extent In Malacca rubber planting expands at the expense of tapioca At the epd of 
19 1 1 there were 80 Doo acre alienated for rubber estates The aptqal acreage planted pi 
rubto m the whole of the Settlements was 80 629 as ag$mst 60 5^8 in tgio 


> For information contained in this section the Editor is indebted to the M«iay States 
Information Agency London 
See E 3 980 
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There are 165 square miles of forest land about 10 being forest reserves 
ll^e trad^ shows a steady growth The total imports irt 1911 were valued at £i\6 437 
as against £42 521 57^ «« ^910 and exports £39 887 I45t as against £37 822 142 
The values of the leading articles of import and export in round figures were as follows t- 
Imports Tin and tin ore £9 780 870 rice and other grams £6 679 620 cotton piece 
goods £2600385 opium £1735070 fish £11275400 provi^^ions £1211000 coal £851 
670 machinery £561 400 silk piece goods £428050 cscles motor cars and accessories 
£167/70 Exports Tin £ro 737 770 gums (including rubber) £4 279 920 copra £1984 
150 spices £1600090 tapioca £520920 rattans £515085 gambier £502600 sago 
£486 735 phosphate of lime £383 485 coco nut oil £265 420 preserved pines £288 750 
It should be stated that the trade of the ports is chieny a transit trade and that these 
statistics refer largely to the trade of the whole of the Malay Peninsula augmented bv trans 
shipments from and to neighbouring countries 

The merchant shipping entered and cleared (exclusive of native craft) in 191I amounted 
to 24 086 904 tons including 14 ^77 754 ton? British 

Revenue m 1911 amounted to $ir 409 220 and expenditure to $9 085 -^89 The position 
of the Loan \cx;oant — an additional sum of £2 750000 having been raised in J910 — was as 
follows on December 31 1911 SS Inscribed Stock £691^352 4'’ SS Debenture 
£t 030 TOO total £7 943 452 Provision is» made for repay ment of this loan bv a sinking 
fund which will come into operation in 191*? The charge on account of interest m jpli 
was $2 449 243 as against $l 608 865 in tgio The greater portion of this charge however 
IS borne bv the Taniong Pager Dock Board and other bodies to whom portions of the loan 
funds have t^n allocated The actual sums paid by the Colonial Government m 1910 
and 1911 respectively were $103667 and $806961 

The revenue a.nd expenditure of the Singapore Penang and Malacca municipalities for 

1910 and J911 were as follows — 

Revenue Expenditure 

1910 1911 1910 1911 

Singapore $3512 507 $2 961 876 $2 446 041 9'»6 626 

Penang 1103587 1206244 1116307 i 12S 605 

Malacca 76 853 91 828 76 282 90 895 

The debt of the three municipalities at the end of 1911 was as follows — Singapord 
*7 067 300 Penang $2 630 000 Malacca, 183 800 

In 1909 the excise farms were abolished Towards the end of the vear the Govern 
raent "Monopolies Department was formed and arrangements made for taking over not onlv 
the preparation and sale of opium but also the collection of duty on liquors and at midnight 
on December 3 1 the farmers handed over premises stock and utensils tn the supenn 
tendent of the Department In addition to supplying the Colony the Department also 
arranged to supply the iJistncts included in the Perak Selangor and "Segn Sembdan Coast 
Farms and also the State of Johore and from January i 1911 the whole of the Federated 
Malay States were included in the operations of the Department In 1911 the cash receipts 
for opium for consumption m the Colony were $7 707 068 against $6 612 918 in 1910 The 
collections in respect of duty on intoxicants in 19U were —Singapore $665 258 Penang 
1505 537 Malacca $164 386 

For five years extensive works have been in progress to increase the wharfage accommo 
dation at Singapore and Penang and otherwise to improve the harbour at Singa^rc where 
a new graving dock the largest m the Far East has been constructed The harbour works 
at Singapore include a new sea wall and reclamation at Teluk Ayer and a lagoon wet dock 
and additional wharfage at Taniong Pagar 

A ferry now connects the railway system with the mainland at the straits of Johore and 
a through service of trams night and day runs between Singapbre and Penang by way of 
Kuala Lumpur the capital of the Federated Malay States The journey occupies 23 hours 
Improvements have taken place in the postal telegraph and telephone services since the 
new treaty brought Kelantan Trengganu fcdah and Perils under British suzerainty 

The mean temperature of Smgapore and Penang in 191 1 was 82 6“* of Province W ellesley 
83 7® and of Malacca 82 I The rainfall recorded m 1911 was — ^Smgapore 88 10 inches 
Penang 7725 Prov ince Wellesley 9047 and Malacca 81 41 inches 

Labtias ^ — By the cenma of 191J the population amounted to 6 546 (3 662 males 2 884 
females) of whom 34 wMe Europeans l 799 Chinese and 4 434 belonged to the Malay race 
There ^fere 189 births and 183 deaths compared with 235 and 267 respefctiyely in 1910 
Cei^s retunis gave ti6 inhabitants as Christians and 4 430 Mahommedans 

TO revenue m 1910 was *8292644 and in *7899044 the expenditure *104 
855 98f in 1910 and I105 989 87 in 191 1 Imports m 1910 were valued at |i 437 390 and in 

1911 *I 258 884 Exports *i 217 132 in I910 and m r9tl *1 074 737 

The entemig Port Victoria was 282 742 tons (Bnttsh, 152 668) in 1910 m 1911 

136 S84 tons (Bnttsh 42 288) 

1 S€« E B XVI 31 
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A note^orthj' feature m the history of the inland m 1911 ’^as the rlobing of the mines at 
Coal Point belonging to the Labuan Loalhelds Co Ltd In 1909 there was an output of 
61 8 j 5 tons, and of 86 689 m 1910 the export in the respective veajre being 57 268 and 92 223 
tons Only 17 748 tons were exported as cargo and bunker coal in 1911 The shnnkage 
in trade was due entireh to the stoppage of mining 

\ fortnightly mail sen ice is maintained b> C erman steamers between Labuan and Singa 
pete The raintall was 151 25 inches m 1910 90 82 inches m 1911 

Cocos-Keebng Islands ^ 1 he annual officiafvisit to the Cocos, Islands was made in Sep 
teraber-October 1911 b> Mr Charleton Maxwell \ wireless telegrajA installation had 
been erected on Direction Island in March Messages have been sent a distance of 2 30Q 
miles and have been exchanged over a radius of i 600 miles 

According to the census of 1911 there was a population of 749 <"411 males 338 females) 
of whom ^9 were Europeans and 668 belonged to Malav races (including 33 Bantamese con 
tract coolies) the time of Mr Maxwell s visit the population was recorded as follows ^ 
Home Island 640 (:j Europeans) Direction Island 64 (27 Europeans) total 704 The 
t uropeans on Direction Island are members of the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company s 
taff There were so Christians and 66q Mahrmmerians when the cen u was taken 

There are no independent trades or industries Even able bodied man and every hoy 
over fourteen vear-. of age is m the direct emplovment of the proprietor Mr Clunies-Ro s 
There are 172 men and 6o\ s rated for pav according to their abiht> apprentices receiving 
I rupee per week and competent artisans 7 rupees Fishing is done onlv as a recreation in 
spare time One man 1 rated as a fi herman and supplies the proprietor s household with 
fish Soap vinegar and salt are manufictured locally The soap is made from coco nut 
oil and the ashes of the coco nut husks the \ inegar from the palm wine tuwak, and the salt 
from sea water evaporated over a fire in iron pans Mr Clunies Ross proposes to start a 
small export trade in hark s liver oil for the manufacture of cod liver oil Since the typhoon 
of 1909 a large number of coco nuts hav e been used as seed and the replantmg of the entire 
area of the islands was nearlv Lompleted m October 1911 The area available for planting 
IS 10 square males or 6 400 aires and is planted with i 216 000 trees In the tvphoon there 
were over i ooo 000 trees and onlv 3 per cent were left standing No copra was exported 
in iQi I but export was expected to be renewed m 191^ In 1910 the export was 371 tons 
The rainfall of 1911 was 70 .5 inches 

Christmas Island — In 1911 the popula jon amounted to i (r 32S males 41 females) 
19 being Europeans i 252 Chinese and 44Malavs f hnstians 32 hlahotamedans 46 
The rainfall of ii^ 43 inches in 1909 was a re ord but was eclipsed in 1910 wnth 13693 
In 1909 the only export was phosphate of lime (105 481 tons) but in 1910 m addition to 
137 'TOO tons of phosphate there were exported i 200 lbs of cotton Extension works are 
in hand to increa e the output of phosphate As the present quarry will be exhausted in a 
few year the Company is building a light railway ig miles long to open up phosphat e beds 
hilherta untouched on the south east end of the island \alue of imports 11911) $229 513 
exports $3 286 208 Revenue ti9io) $8y 023 ^4 expenditure $14 107 25 

British North Borneo ® — According to the census of 1911 the population was 208183 
(79 141 men 60 081 women 35 774 bovs and 33 187 girls) compared with 104 527 in 1901 
an increase of 103 656 In Sandakan the scat of government there were 8 236 inhabitants 
and in Jesselton 2 686 The total of 208 183 included 355 Europeans 107 586 natives of 
Borneo (of whom 87 951 w«re Dunsuns 25 314 Muruts and 22 BajAws) 2600- f hinese 
5 510 natives ot the Dutch East Indies 5 503 natives of the Sulu Archipelago and 246 Japan 
ese Divided by religions there wire 3 1 56 Christians 61 165 MahommiMans 24 076 Con 
Wianists 164 Buddhists 150 Hindus I7j Sikhs and 1 19 299 pagans Agriculturists num 
bered 74 409 labourers 18 865 and fishermen 3 3^8 Steps are ^mg taken to attract agri 
cultural immigrants and arrangements hate been made for the immigration of labourers 
Recent vear have witnessed an enormous development m British North Borneo and 
the Court of Directors of the Chartered Company by which its affairs are admimstered have 
every reason to be vsatisfied Seconded by the Cohmal Otfioe for the ourpose Mr J 
Scott Mason (b 187 j) in 1912 assumed the goternorship m succession to Mr F R Elhs for a 
period of two years but o-n December 5 he was killed by a fall from his horse and 
Mr Aylmer Pearson formerly acting governor at once returned from England to take 
up the office To aid the governor and the staff of civilians m the local administration, a 
legislative council was created in 1911 upon which the commercial planting Chines and 
native communities have representatives Sanitary Boards have been established at San 
dakan Lahad Datu and other tow nshipa 

The reorganization of the medical derartment is in progress, and a EiU station for 
Europeans is in contemplation Increased grants m aid have been made to the missionary 
bodies in whose hands educational affairs are at jn'esent 

There are 125 miles of railway on the north west coast connecting Jesselton with Weston 
m Brunei Bay and Tenom inland The gross earnings aanounted to ^16936 m 1911 
again*.t £13 214 in 1910 A sum of £28 000 was s^nt in improving and *itrengtbei«ng the 

iSeeE B XV 712 *See£ B \i 294 ®SeeE B iv 26J el seg; 
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hne dunng the year The Court has under cortsideration a scheme for the construction of 
roadato supers^e the present bridle paths There Js a regular weekly service of steamers 
between Singapore and North Borneo ports It is 2dso hoped to arrange a neeldy service 
between Hongkong and Sandakan m place of the present uncertain fortnightly service 
Other schemes are for the reclamation of land at Jesselton the improvement of its wharf 
PICT the provision of adequate water supplies for that port and for Sandakan, and the 
lighting of the coast There are about 800 miles of telegraph hnes Their maintenance is 
costiv anwd the Court has decided to erect wireless uistallations at vanous peantS4 

The revenue was £247 599 in 1910 and £1801,646 m 1911 the expenditure £95 107 in 1910* 
and £96745 in ion Tt^ revenue for igio included £60000 derived from concessions 
£16 792 from land sales £13 593 from railway receipts £54 357 from customs and £39 5S7 
from excise and licences while the expenditure included £17 160 for railway working expenses 
and £13647 for constabulary In 1911 customs brought m £59005 excise forms and 
licences £^ 135 and railway receipts £17 040 there was no income from concessions and 
only £397 from land safes The railway workiiig expenses amounted to £20 125 and the 
cost of constabulary had fallen to £9 8f6 

Following the policy of the Straits Settlements the British North Borneo Company has 
created an Opium Monopoly Department as from January i 1913 

The total volume of trade id 1910 was valued at £981 000 and in 1911 at £l loi 000 an 
increase of £120000 Out of 47 headings 39 showed increases m 19 u Estate rubber 
heads the list, 149 000 lbs exported being valued at £41 096 as compared with 54 000 lbs. 
and a value of £22 866 in 1910 Succesave years should show a large increase as more 
estates come into beanng but as cultivated rubber is free of export duty for another 43 years 
this Item does not affect the revenue At the end of July 1912 out of 30 companies oper 
atmg in the territory the majontv were eng^ed in rubber growing while others are engaged 
in coco nut and tobacco cultivation There were upwards of 23 000 acres under rubber 
One company had a crop of 280 410 coco nuts m 191 1 and the export of copra was i 183 866 
lbs against i 034 533 lbs in 1910 The output of tobacco was 13 750 bales as compared 
vrath 13 508 ha^ in 1910 The export of timber amounted to i 5^9 cutnc feet against 
1 218^7 cubic feet in 1910 The Bntish Borneo and Burmah Petroleum Syndicate have 
acquired a large tract m the Kiias peninsula where they had located an oil field Following 
upon this discoverv thev have taken up on lease 440 square miles of territory and are pro 
pecting extensive areas The output of coal in 1911 amounted to 38 920 tons. The Cowie 
Harbour Coal Company have satisfied the Court of Directors that the collieries are at present 
suffiaently developed to yield up to 500 tons of coal a dav provided that labour is av ail 
ble and some ei^nditure incmr^ to put the surface coal handling arrangements in order 
Braaei ^ — "The census of 1911 shows 6 380 males 7 193 adult females 4 139 male and 
3 ^6 female children with a total erf 2t 718 Of these 20 were Europeans and 736 Chinese 
The only town of any size Brunei or Dar ul Salam (citv of peace) has a population of 9 767 
including 8 Europeans It is composed of houses built in the nver on mbong piles With 
the establishment of peace and order the natives are gradually learning the advantages of 
cultivation and are migrating to terra firma At Muara Daniit (Brooketon) leased to Raja 
Brooke where there is a colbery there is a settlement of l 447 persons Since the appoint 
ment of a resident Bntish official the common people have shown eagerness to take up land 
and plant coco-nuts The wild rubber tree Jdutong {Dvera costvlata) is common and is 
worked for export Land suitable for cultivation ot Para rubber [Hexea hrastkensis) is 
alienated by the government at an extremely low rental and several European companies 
have taken out grants and are proceeding with planting At Brunei Town the Island 
Trading Syndicate has its cutch factory enmloying several hundreds of hands The value 
of the cutch exported m 1911 amounted to >262 216 

Coal IS worked on Berembang and at Raja Brooke s Brooketon collieries The gross 
out^t of coal from these colhenes in 1910 was 18 418 tons and in 1911 25 607 tons 

ihe iMincipttl imports are piece goods tobacco kerosene and sugar The mam exports 
are cuten sago hides and jungle produce of vknous kinds The imports at Brunei Town 
amounted to goods of a dedaned value of $fo 000 tn 1909 and of $S2 000 inigio The exports 
from Brunei Town for the same years reached a value of $237 000 and $246 000 

That oil in payable quantities is to be found m Brunei can no longer be doubted Bores 
are being sunk at Jenidong and in ^e Belait District with every hope of success Prospect 
ing leases are granted on exceptionally easy terms 

Revenue (191 1 ) $261 865 expenditure $247 930 There is a public defo; of $400,000 
and the state has investments to its credit of a capitalised value of $444 744 

£»deirftted Malay States.®— ‘Each year witnesses a steady growth in the progress and 
prcn^eeity erf the Federated Malay States In 191 1 though the output of tin was not greatly 
in excess of 1910 the enhanced vahft brought benefit while the rapid expansion of the 
plantatiojl mirocf incUlstty is ejected m the statistics of the varmus departments The de 
mands for lafoour in tlie mmte and on the plantations have hampered to some extent the 
development of pnbkc works but misdi has been done to construct new roads and 

^ £ J 3 iv * See £ B xv u 478 et seq 
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waterworks to extend the raitwav system to improve the harbours apd to carry out other 
public workb necessitated b> the expansion of commerce and the growth of industries 
^ In 1912 Benker ‘^mang a small tract of territory 20 miles square between the states 
Kedah and Ferak was formally transferred from Kedah to the latter state. 

Between 1901 and 1911 the population of the federated Malay States increased by 
358 404 persons or 52 8 per cent In the latter \ ears of the decade the extension, erf rubber 
planting was very rapid and labour was introduced to meet the demands pf the numerous 
new estates Towards the end of 1907 there began a slump m the tin mining industry The 
closing down of many of the lower grade mines threw numben, of Chinese out of employment 
and led to much emigration But the slump in the mining industry was well over before the 
last census was taken and the tide of immigration had set m with augmented fon e owing to 
the increased demand ior C hinese labour on rubber estates A comparison of the popula 
tion enumerated in the censuses of 1891 1901 and 1911 shows the remarkable increase from 
418 509 m 1891 to 678 595 m 1901 and then to i 036 909 in 1911 Of the latter total 725 062 
were males and 311 937 females The races represent^ were as follows — Europeans 3 284 
Eurasians ^649 Malays 420840 Chinese 433244 Indians 1724^ others 4517 The 
religions professed were — Mahommedan 406)860 Hindu 140068 Chnstian 22902 Sikh 
7 406 other non Christian religions 430 381 not given 12 164 In 1911 there were 108471 
Indian immigrants (the highest number recorded) against 83 723 m 1910 The excess of 
Chinese immigrants over emigrants m 1911 was 38033 again&t 7 794 in 1910 

The total amount spent by the Education Department in 1911 was $330563 Schools 
increased from ^56 tn 1910 to 369 with an average enrolment of 22 566 pupils (19 585 boys 
2 981 girls) and an average attendance ol 18 384 At the English schools 3 171 boys and 
909 girls were in average attendance 

Throughout the year the battalion of Malay States Guides was kept up at full strength 
of 893 mainly Sikhs Pathans and Mahommedans The rank and hie of the Malay States 
Volunteer Rifles composed at Europeans numbered ‘f'^8 The police force was 2 882 
Revenue (igii) $35056544 expenditure $25 292 749 The largest amounts collected 
were — customs $11313173 licences and excise $9 574 437 railway $7039789 land 
$i 771 317 interest $i 383 981 municipal $i 183 760 land sales $519646 

The actual Federal revenue (as distinct from the whole Federated Malay States revenue) 
was $9 568 590 an increase of 466 885 over that of 1910 of which railway revenue con 
tnbuted $i 043 140 The Federal expenditure was $15 144 696 an increase of $i 993 771 
over that of 1910 of which $7 550 513 was spent on railway account The balance to the 
credit of the Federated Malav States is now $52 537 647 

Rubber is now the principal agricultural product The number of estates increased m 
1911 to 700 against 435 m 1910 the labour fon e to i66 015 from 1^8 446 and the output to 
'>1 809 617 lbs from 12 563 2’’o lbs For the flrst eleven months of 1912 the output was 
31 024 086 lbs Copra exports in igii reached approximately 8 000 tons the value being 
$i 553 000 It was a bad year for padi the acreage under cultivation shrinking from 
119124 in 1910 to 103278 m 1911 The output was 3313437 bushels The following 
statistics show the agncult fral acreages in 1911 exclusive of padi and horticulture* — rubber 
35. 974 coco nuts 142 774 Loftee ii 313 other cultivations r8 751 153 square miles were 

added to reserved forests bringing the total area reserved to i i6i square miles out of a total 
ar a of 27 750 quare miles It was a prosperous vear for mining owing to the high average 
price for tin From all sources the revenue of the Mines Department was $9 416 779 against 
$7 753 14a ir* 191® ibis amount $8 81R 764 was on account of the export duty on tin 
and tin ure against $7 162 026 in igin The output of tin was 44 149 tons m 1911 and the 
value $69 645 466 against $57 116989 in 1910 1 he total labour force m mines was 196 427 

against 170 361 in 1910 The output of wolfram was 88 tons of a value of $84 500 in 1911 
agaimt a value of $47 400 m 1910 There was a falling off m goW production the output 
being 9 228 ounces valued at $306 514 against 16 767 ounces in 1910 valued at $574 $68 
In the States of Perak Selangor and Negri Sembilan 3 890 fi^ermen were employed in 
19H on the fishenes compared with 3 765 in igio 

Again there was an increase of trade on the record for rgio the aggre^te value including 
bullion and specie being $182 812 906 against $156 107 141 m 1910 The leading exports 
were —coffee $302 608 nee $752 973 sugar $235 343 gambier $241 413 tapioca $312 286 
copra $i 294 301 Par4 rubber $39 931 123 tm and tin ore $69 756 215 (total $116 28b 927) 
The number of vessels exclusive of native craft entered and cleared in igii was 9 667 
with a tonnage of 3 870 329 compared with 9 014 and 3 504 667 m 1910 

The provision of means pf commumcation with a view to the development of the natural 
resources of the country hax been a consistent policy of the Federal Government and m 
addition to the construction of new roads every year sets an improvement in rpads already 
existing 4.t the end of 1911 the lengths of roads and paths, were — ^Metalled cart roads 
I 988 miles unmetalled 234 miles bndle roads and paths l 542 miles New roadways are 
under construction in all the states The total mileage of railway open to traffic at the end 
of 1911 was 560 an addition of 20 miles during the year the Capital account for railway apd 
motor services being £6 383 200 or £340 074 more than in 1910 
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The pfofft m 19 1 r TV as equi\ aloft t to a dividend at the fate of 6 03 per cent The depart 
metit was authorised to expend nearly £600 000 in nev» construction work m 1912 

IS the most populous of the fbur states containing (1911} 494 057 persons (344 23'^ 
males 149 819 females) Of these i 396 were Europeans 845 Eurasian^ 199 034 Malay 
217 206 Chinese 73 539 Indians and 2 037 others Religions were “-Mabommedan 192 991 
Hindu 56988 Christian 9 734 3918 other non Christian 213 386 not given 3690 

Ipoh in the mining district of Kiota had 23978 inhabitants Taiping (the capital) 19 554 
and Kampar 1 1 604 Ipoh and Kampar nearly doubled their population in ten years The 
abonginaj population js given as 12 632 against ? 982 in 1901 Births numbej^ 8 946 or 
1/ 95 utide against 10 306 in 1910 Deaths numbered 14 026 or 28 1 6 per mille against 
13 118 deaths with a death rate of 33 03 in 1910 There were 6 498 deaths from malaria 
m 19 1 1 There was an excess of 19 05^ Chinese immigrants over emigrants 
The strength of the police force was 1 iSo 

The total enrolment nt 21^ schools was 13 126 with an average attendance of 78 pw 
cent English was taught at 15 schocds to 2 246 pupils the majority being Chinese The 
expenditure on education was $149 025 

The revenue in 1911 was ^19 081 190 expenditure $13 071 195 Balance of assets at the 
credit of the state $33 194 146 The revenue from land was $860 277 land sales $218 307 
customs $6 271 813 licences excise etc $4 <^84 938 There was an increase erf ^3 106 837 
under the last due mainlv to the establishment of the government chandu monopoh 
A record was created m the value ot both imports and exports — Imports (lyii) $29 ^49 
234 exports $55535590 Of exports the pnntipal values were— Rice $725724 padi 
$463458 sugar $233 196 tin and tin-ore $41 lo-, 8-2 copra $973811 rubb^ $10 994 087 
There was an increased alienation of land f jr rubber and coco nut cultivation over the 
areas so allocated m 1910 and 1909 Of the 262 48, acres ah( nated for rubber 124 681 were 
repeated to he opened and 31 S32 acres to be producing The total crop for the year was 
6 041 763 lbs as against 2 962 218 in 1910 The total acreage under padi was 78 735 and 
the yield in a year of poor crops was 2 596 290 busluls The fruit harvest on the other 
hand was the best on record Under coco-nuts there were 73 120 aerpt. as against 66 088 
101910 Practically the whole delta between the Bernam and Perak nvers has been alienated 
for cultivation, and m a few vears this vast plain which was dense jungle four vears ago will 
present an unbroken field of coco-nut palms 

The total area of forest reserves is 422 sq miles an increase of 46 q m during 1911 
The acting Resident (Mr Oliver Marks) comments on the djfficultv of obtaining con 
tractors to undertake the construction of new roads the prosperity in the planting industry 
having attracted both contractors and labourers Nevertheless 8^ miles were added to the 
metalled roads (now 745 miles) and 65 miles of earth ruad were metalled Several bridges 
were constructed and waterworks for Taipeng and Kampar completed 

The number of vessels entered and cleared at the ports of the state <e\vlusive of native 
craft) was 3 990 as against 3 550 in 191 o with a tonnage of 439 92b as against 383 97b in 1910 
Taipeng recorded the largest rainfall 147 09 vn Lenggong the lowest 69 90 in 
la SeUuagQr the population was 294 035 m 191 1 a gam ot 74 2 per cent There were 22a 
939 males and 73 096 females Resident in the stale were l 348 Europeans 64 952 Malays 
150908 Chinese 74067 Indians and Sakai (aboriginals) i 739 Chn tianity was professed 
by 10 447 Mahommedanism by 66 639 and Hinduism bv 62 940 Chine e immigrants 
numbered 46598 and emigrants 24512 There were 46'' 18 inhabitants (33034 males 
13 684 females) 10 the capital Kuala Lumpur the largest town in the Federation 

Births numbered 5 036 against 4456 in 1910 the rate per mdle being 16 94^ Deaths 
numbered 11 903 against 10 797 in loio The death rate was 40 per miUe 
Pasture and agnculture employed 88 388 mining 56 Oy3 
The police force had a total of 681 of all ranks 

There were 58 schools — 49 Alalay J Tamil 1 Chinese vernacular school maintained by 
the government and the remainder English teaching schools in receipt of a grant in aid 
The average enrolment was 4 397 and the average attendance 3 837 compared with 4 092 
and 3 615 respectively in 1910 Two girls schools had an average attendance of 61 The 
expenditure on education was $62 548 

Total revenue (1911) $ 12 330 045, expenditure $8715718 The balance of assets 
amountsi to $27 073 607 A Chandu Monopoly Department was created on January i 
1911 Its total amounted to 67 067 tahils, ana there was a net profit on the working 
of the Department of $2 206 641 Land revenue was $695,906 as against $659 705 in loio 
The year was marked by an expansion in rubber coco nut and corfee production There 
Were 413,499 acres ahenat^ for agriculture qompnsmg 145 222 acres under rubber coco nuts 
33 355^®^®®^ coffee 9575 nee 4312 and gambier 746 acres 253 estates produced n 438 
Mb lbs of riibber Forest resoves totalled 201 265 acres There were 71 353 acres alienated 
tormimpg nrostlyforttn Therccently discovered coal field at Raw ang promises well A 
jnaniifactunng plant has been established at Batu Caves for high class cement 

Imports (ipit) $30196834 exports $47433952 The principal exports were —rub 
her $23852273 tin and tin ore $21724430 copra $294676 and wolfram $40 503 
Ocean Qfoincf steamers using Port Swettertham numbered 469 against 448 m 1910 with 
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a toanage of l 673 067 against l 503 5io m 1910 Altogether there entered i 335 of coasting 
merciiant vessels during the > ear w ith a tonnage of i 422 741 All but six were British 
During rgii miles of new roadtr were added to the state 

banitar> Boards deal with such municipal affairs as roads and bridges lighting ^wage 
and registration of vehicles at Kuala Lumpur KUng and four other towns and in Apnl 
19H an Advisor> Board was appointed for Port Swettenham one of the members being 
nominated b> the Selangor Chamber of Commerce 

In 19 1 1 the \crfunteers became a Federal force Selangor contnbuted two compames 
totalling 209 officers and men 

The rainfall m 191 1 ranged Irom 79 37 inches at Kuala Lumpur to IH 26 at Kuala Kubu 
la Negn Sembilan, out of a population of 130 199 (87 651 males 42 548 females.) 
there were 403 Europeans 69745 Malays 40843 Chinese and 18248 Indians iil 1911 
There were 69330 Mahommedans 700 Hindus and 2212 Chnstians On 89 estates 
26 688 persons were employed and in mining 9 657 The birth rate was 23 5 per miile and 
the death rate 73 6 per mille 

The police force included ^69 of all ranks 

In the 65 schools 3 893 pupils were enrolled as compared with 4 253 m 1910 Of the 
schools 59 wrere for Mala> b:)js and 3 for Malaj girls there were 2 Engli h teaching schools 
and I Tamil school There is a growing desire amongst the Malays for English education 
\ company of \olunteers was raised for the Federal battalion in 1911 and ic^ officers 
and men were enrolled 

Revenue (1911) $2 512 003 expenditure 768 733 Land revenue amounted to $295 
989 against $272578 in 19 10 and the niw Chandu Monopol> Department collected 
$837 644 against the ^349 969 derived from the spirit and opium farms in 1910 
The balance of assets at the credit of the tatc amounts to 471 644 
Rubber leads in agricultural produce with 15 1 estates and a planted area of 75 356 acres 
The output in 1 91 1 was 4 297 715 lbs 1 0 nee 48 306 acres were devoted to coco nuts 19 584 
and to gambler 15 049 There is a tendency to abandon rice and gambier cultivation tn fa 
\ our of rubber and coco nuts The rice crop was a failure in 191 1 There were 239 sq miles 
of forest reserves The total acreage of mining land was 22 8^7 

Imports (191 1) $4 630 404 exports $8 419 046 These figures however are no true index 
to the total trade of tht state as much of the merchandise produced and consumed m the 
state is imported v la Selangor On the export side rubber was valued at $5 039 96S gambler 
$168457 and tin and tin ore $750108 

The number ol vessels cleared at the ports (exclusive of native craft) was i 328 with a 
tonnage of 363 36- against i 548 and 496 380 respectivJy in 1910 

The raintall m 19 ii rangtd from 64 35 inches at Jelebu to 96 50 at Port Dickson 
In Pahang the population was 118 /08 m 19H 172 234 malts and 46 474 females) Of 
these 137 were Europeans 87 109 Malavs 24. 287 Chinese and 6 on Indians There were 
509 Christians 77 900 Alahommedans 4 440 Hindus and967Sikhs Aborigines numbered 
10213 \\ith the smallest population of the four states Pahang has the highest birth 
rate and the lowest death rate It is the only state in which the birth rate exceeds tht 
death rate The birth rate per niiile was 27 13 and the death me 26 40 
The police strength is >84 

The countrv is being opened up steadily bv the extension of the road and railway sys 
terns 20 miles of new trunk railway through the eastern states were opened on the Gemas 
Kuala Semantan ection between Tnang and bemantan 34! miles of the permanent way 
laid from Semantan to Kuala Tembihng and progress made with the extension into Kelan 
tan Out of 173 miles of telegraph lines in course of construction 125 miles were completed 
Revenue (191J) $i 133 30'^ expenditure $i 64'’ 103 The tate debt stands at $9201 
749 Revenue from the new Chandu Monopoly Department amounted to Sj35 595 

The acreage alienated for agriculture amounted to 117 945 but the acreage planted was 
only as follow s —Loco nuts 16715 nee 8^01 rubber (31 estates) 7715 tapioca 500 
coffee 97 There were 31 144 lbs of rubber exported The live stock compnsed 28 348 
buffalosaad 3274 cattle being 340 buffalos and 458 c&ttle fewer than w 1910 Fonst 
reserves amounted to 106208 acres For mining 44 439 acres were alienated 

Imports (1911) $2 277 768 exports $4 8^639 Among the eioports tin and tin*ore ac 
count^ for $4 129 974 dmd fish $174817 rattans $54008 getah grip $47192 rubber 
$28319 tapioca $24645 and copra $17185 

Rainfall in 1911 ranged from 81 20 inches at Temerloh to 153 14 at Snngei Lembing 
Non-Feder\ted States 1 — Ji^ore Great progress has to be reported sance the Sultan 
obtained the serv ices of a General Aidviser from the Governor Of the Btraits Settlements in 
his capacity of High Commissioner to the Malav States Mr Douglas Campbell C M G 
was lent by the F^erated Malay States in 1909 and several officers were also seconded from 
the same service to organise and conduct govenunent departments Legislation was at 
once introduced and the outcome is increased prosperity in the finances of Johore while vast 
improvements are reported m adimmstration the operung up of roads and other means of 

i See £ B xvii 482 et reg See £ R xv 475 
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connnumcation and increased cultivation A trigonometrical surve> of the country ^ m 
prc^Bess, road and railwaj. extensions are being carried out and oewl> -created Tom n Boards 
m johore Bahru Bandar Maharam and Penggaram (Batu Pahat) have been able to effect 
Huprowments in sanitation etc 

The cenNus of 1911 showed a population of 180 412 (122 129 males 58 283 females) Of 
these 205 uere Euro^ns (161 British) 71 315 Malays 63 405 Chinese 30 904 Japans 
and 5 659 Indians By religion lio 939 were Mahommedans 843 Christians 847 ifegana 
25X Buddhists and 4 455 Hindus, The capital Johore Bahfu has 22 636 inhabitants 
MaUnalfever was nfein 1910 and 1911 and in 1911 there was a se\ ere outbreak of smallpox 
Two government \accmators have been appointed and are doing good work 

\s yet little attention has been devoted to mining in Johore which is largely covered 
bv jungle but in 1911 276 tons of tin were exportai Under the new Land Enactment 
grants of land are now made m perpetuity on conditions similar to those m force in the Fed 
erated Malay States Gambler pepper and tapioca are going -out of cultivation Coco nuts 
and areca nuts are greatl> favoured bv Mala> and Javanese agriculturists and the export 
value of these crops m 1910 was $2 150 000 The area under rubber at the end of 1911 was 
75 205 acres and the export of rubber in that >ear amounted to i 244 500 lbs against 
613 600 lbs in 1910 The total area leased mostly by rubber companies is 281 900 acres 
and a large amount of land is taken up b> Japanese Most exports pa> a specific export duty 
Rubber and coconuts however if grown on land held on a title on which annual rent is 
reserved to the state pa\ 2| per cent ad lalorem if otherwise 5 per cent 

Revenue (1911) $3 954 901 expenditure $3 469 57 1 The expenditure for 1911 includes 
the repa>ment of $500000 of the capital sum lent bv the hederated Malay States on 
account of the Johore State Railway The Pubhc Debt is $11 l68 578 representing capital 
outlay on the State Railway 

Ihe railwa> through the state connecting Singapore with the Federated Malav States 
^stem was completed in 1909 Along its I2D miics it provides access to the extensive areas 
of valuable forest lands not convemenuy reached by the natural waterways In 1910 some 
295 square miles of land adjoining the railway were alienated for cultivation The ex 
penditure on the railway was $388091 in 1911 and the profit on the last quarter s working 
was $6 683 A narrow gauge railway 1 1 miles long has been constructed tp facilitate the 
shipment of produce from the distnct south of Bandar Maharam Its extension for a fur 
their 28 miies is m progress This railway made a profit of $12 336 m 1910 and of $4 
in 1911 Road construction is being pushed on and in 1910 the Sultan sanctioned the 
construction of a mam road across the peninsula about 88 miles long from Batu Pahat 
on the west to Mersjng on the east crossing the railway at Mengkibol 

The government maintains 39 schools at two cf which (Johore Bahru and Muar with 
attendances of 300 and 140) English is taught It is proposed to start an English boarding 
school on the hues of the school for the children of well to-do Malays at Kuala Kangsar in 
Perak At the 37 verndcular schools 2 529 pupils were enrolled 

CoBiMsting solely of Malays the police force made upof 23 officers 1 16 non-commissioned 
officers and 450 constables is distnbuted over 42 stations It was arranged in 1912 that an 
European officer should take charge The Sultan maintains and commands a regiment of 
Maidjs comprising 220 regulars and 300 volunteers as well as a force of 65 Pathan 
artillerymen 

In 1910 the rainfall was 106 05 inches 

KelantaA* — The most important event m the history of Kelantan since the Bntish 
Adviser (Mr J S Mason) took over the supervision of its affairs from Mr W A Graham 
the Siamese ComraisMoner on Juh 15 1909 was the determination in 1912 of the agreement 
brtween the Sultan and the Duff I^velopment Company and the resumption b> the govern 
ment of the isovereign powers conceded to the compan> over nearly two thirds of the state 
A new working agreement has beenpeepaoed under which the goverranent of Kelantan under 
takes to pay the company ^00 000 and to grant to them the following nghts (a) The sole 
right to sel^ blocks of land for agncnltural purposes amounting mi the aggregate to not 
more than 50 000 acres (if) the sole proBpeetK^ rights for minerals over the area of the 
concession (c) the sole prosf^cting xight over an area of appfoiurnately 78 sq ai in 
the Sokor distnct and the nght to take up tmrang leases and ■certain other rights 

Great activity has characterised the administration with a view to bnng about a more 
effective centralised government of the country In 1909 the State Council held 10 meet 
mgs and passed six important enactments m 1010 when 12 meetii^ were held 18 enactments 
weH passed In 1909 a banning was made with an educational system A gov lament 
scfaopi waa started at Kota with 1 19 pupils and the enrolment had risen to 277 at the 

end <rf the year 29 of the piipds tabng up the study of the English language Only four 
'PI fhe royal house attended— one in the English class but in 1910 when the 
average atten^oce Mas 1x7 a son of the Sultan was amongst the students Three new 
8Choc& were ^ped m that year and a mght school for clerks at Kota BaKru The 
Kelantap Malays are keen on education the boys are ladustnous students and there 13 
great ea^rness to team English The Mosque school at Kota Bahru a sort of theological in 
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Regular steamship commumcatjon has been established with Singapore a«d Bai^kok 
On August J 1909 postal rate'i were reduced from g cents to 3 cents b^ween Kelantan and 
the Straits Settlements and the Federated Maiav States and m November to 8 cents for 
places within the Imperial Penny Postage Union In spite trf the reduced rates the postal 
revenue has steadily increased At the end of the >ear the cash on-dehverv system was 
introduced for parcels and a nione> order sv tem established with the Federated Mala} States 
The telephone and telegraph systems were extended and the rate for telegrams to the 
Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States reduced from 15 to it cents per word 
In 1910 commission on monev orders was reduced to half per cent with a sabstantial 
increase of business A start was made wth the construction of roads and at the end of 
1909 there were 11 miles of gravelled roads and 6 of earth roads and several hundreds of 
miles of foot tracks and bndfe path In ro the road making was continued and the 
most important work of the year was the beginning of a trunk road through the state 
The population (1911) is 286 751 There were 109 deaths from cholera m 1910 
The police force numbering 232 men iMth a European as Chief Police CWficer was 
reorganised on the Federated Malay States sy stem in 1910 As the admimstration trf justice 
had fallen into an unsatisfactory state the opportunity was taken on the resignation of the 
Siamese judge in 1909 to appoint the Assistant Adviser as judge The r^ult was anim 
mediate improvement in the personnel and conduit of the Courts 

Revenue (1910) $419 327 expenditure $403 552 Principal sources of revenue customs 
$129 560 licences $197508 land $104474 public debt at the transference of the 

suzerainty was $150 000 upon which Siam charged 6 per cent This debt was taken over 
by the Federated Maiav States interest being reduced to 4 per cent 

In 1910 only about 124 200 acres were reported to be under cultivation m a country of 
approximately 6 500 square miles This comprised 95 000 acres devoted to padi 18 250 to 
coco nuts and 5 400 to rubber Rubber planting h jwever is spreading and 64 500 acres 
were alienated in 1910 for this purpo'=*e mostly to European companies 3 763 tons of copra 
were exported and 7 261 head ot cattle l 480 sheep 115 044 poultry and 684 jngs were ex 
ported to Singapore Arrangements are being made to improve the breeds of cattle and 
sheep 1 he revenue from land in 1910 amounted to $104 474 — -a large increase m the collec 
tion under the Siamese regime A sago facton wa* install^ at Kota Bahru in 1910 Many 
unworked mining concessions were cancelled m that vear The dredging operations for 
alluvialgold m the Galas Nenggin and Lebir river were scarcely □ successful m igio as m 
the previous year the gold won imounting to 3 698 nz against 8 507 oz in 1909 On the 
other hand the output of tin ore though small showed an increase 

The total value of trade in 1910 was returned at $3 9o5 against $2 648 571 in 1 909 

Chief among the exports were — Copra $632040 cattle $217830 betel nuts $143048 
gold $129465 fish $64904 nee and padi $45342 The principal imports were— Cotton 
piece good $141 337 ktrosene $iil 886 opium tobacco salt and woollen goods bhip 
ping amounted to 206 560 tons an increase on 1909 
In 1910 the rainfall was 123 4 inches 

Trengganu — Though the suzerainty was transferred from Siam to Great Britain on July 
T4 1909 It was onlv on April 22 1910 that the Sultan signed an agreement providi^ for 
a British agent to reside at kuala 1 rengganu to fulfil the functions of a Consular official 
tor the control of the foreign affairs by t reat Britain and for the Imutation of mimng and 
agrn uUural concessions to persons other than natives and subjects of Trengganu 
The population (1911) i 146920 of Kuak Trengganu 13 99^ 

In 1910 the Sultan issued his kuasa empowering the Bntish agent to adjudicate as a 
magistrate jointly with the Hakim according to Mahorntnedan law aim the state regulations 
and five suits were disposed of in thit year 

Several Europeans have taken up concessions for rubber planting in which industry the 
Sultan shares and a Japanese subject obtained a concession for coconut planting in 1910 
No less than l 986 fishing boats were on the register at Kuala Trengganu m 1910 as 
well as 385 sajhng vessels of a burden ranging from 25 to too ton* Th^ sailing ve sels 
were all built by native Malays for trade m the Archipelago A bright future is predicted 
for Trengganu as a mining country tm wolfram and gold having been. found while traces 
of natural oil are reported near Dungun m the north east 

The following were the values of imports and exports m tgio — Imports Rice $209 538} 
cotton goods $69731 opium $60909 sugar $49420 sarongs $38521 raw silk $36100 
tobacco and cigarettes $31 936 petroleum $21 645 Exports. Tin ore, $313 177 fish 
$464288 cojB-a $281 813 path $174 295 black Mpper $152 707 

Rev enue is raised bv means of Farms and duties on all kinds ol exports 
Mr W D ^ott s report for 1910 says The area is estimated at 6 000 square miles 
There au>e no mam roads radwavs or telegraphs commumcatJon with the interior js by 
means of the rivers and by good native paths Regular st^msbip communication is 
maintained with Singapore and in order to obtain a good port of call a survey is to be made 
of Chendenng lying seven miles south of Kuala Trengganu The state joined the ImpenaL 
penny postage system and the Postal Union on January 1 ign 
Rainfall m 1910 (for mne months). 101 98 incbe's 
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Xedali. — The years f909 and loio were devoted largely to a reor^msation of the internal 
affairs of this state with a view of bmigin^ its covenimental s>stem into Ime with the Feder 
ated States of \faiara With the transfer of the suzerainty under the Anglo Siamese Treaty 
011909 Mr W G Maxwell of the Federated Mala> States Civil Service as British Adviser 
succe^ed Mr G C Hart the Adviser appointed by the Siamese government In that year 
the state council held 25 meetings and passed 13 enactments or decisions b\ some of which 
forced labour was abolished and new methods introduced for raising revenue for state pur 
poses The administration is entrusted to departments and m each district there are now 
district officers who interest thettisehes m the work of the land office mines office hospital 
gaol public -works etc A samtary board was brought into existence in the capital fAIor 
Star) and IS doing good work In 1910 the State Council held 75 meetings 16 enactments 
were passed They enable the central authorities tcrexercise closer control of finance and a 
more thcanagh management of business Special mention should be made 0/ the legis- 
lation for the speedy abohtion of debt bondage a peculiar feature of ancient Malay life 
A survey department has been constituted Road making bridge building and canal 
extension are features of the new regime and a tracing has been made of an extension of the 
railway from Province Mellesle into Kedah as far as Alor Star New post offices, hav e been 
established throughout the country the monev order system introduced and telegraph and 
telephone systems extended The telephones are being connected with Penang 

Education ts making rapid progre s Before rgoo there was only one schod m Kedah 
In 1910 there were 20 hlalay schools with 37 masters and i 675 pupiU enrolled There is 
a growing demand for schools and the extension of accommodation in existing schools An 
English school at Alor Star had 97 bovs on the register m 1910 and an average daiJv attend 
ance of 80 induding two of the Sultan s sons There is a girls school at Aljt Star 

There are 37 police stations with a total police force of 419 men of whom 2 are Europeans 
and 335 Malays ^ Courts Enactment passed in 1910 constitutes the various courts of 
the state and defines their powers The Court of “Appeal which had formerly consisted ot 
the State Council without the President and Adviser but with the '^.ssistant Adviser and 
two experts in Mahommedan law m their place now consists of officers specially selected to 
be judges At any appeal at least five judges must be present Members of the btaie 
Council are not eligible to be the judges but if any case appears to be of exceptional difficulty 
or importance the Court may ask the State Council to sit with it The enactment prov ides 
for a judge of the High Court sitting with two Assessors at the hearing of any murder case 
or criminal case of unusual importance or difficulty It also gives the High Court full powers 
of revising on its own initiative the decisions of the District Courts The powers of the 
Adviser m sitting in civil and cnminal cases in which British subjects are defendants are 
the subject of special sections of the enactment The efficiency of the High Court has been 
much improved and the arrangements tor the Chief Justice to go on circuit saves much 
trouble expense and delay Most of the work is done by the nine District Courts 

Population (J911) 245 986 (male'. 137 1-19 females loS 847) of these J95 41 1 were Malays 
33 746 Chinese 8 135 Siamese 6 074 Indians and 136 Luroj^ns U28 British) There were 
198 720 Mahommedans in the state 5 002 Hindus and 642 Christians A smallpox epidemic 
in 1910 caused 36 deaths and over 33 000 persons were vaccinated The Kedah Malays 
believe in the efficacy of vaccination 

Revenue (1910) $14^.9116 expenditure $1285342 Seventy three pet cent of the 
revenue is derived from the opium monopoly land revenue and expjrt and import duties 
The revenue from land in igio was $398 034 against $24*. 873 in 1909 

In 1910 fi93 tons of tin were exported as against 744 tons m 1909 and 12 tons of wolfram 
Agriculture is the mainstay of Kedah at present An epidemic of rinderpest having 
swept the country m 1908-9 carrying off 9 000 head of cattle valued at $300 000 left manv 
viflages in the north without animals enough to plough the nee fields The State Council 
in 1910 came to the rescue of the cultivators lending money against the security title 
deeds at 6 per cent interest (against the 24 per cent formerly < barged by native money lend 
ers) the pn-acipal being refund m instalments An excellent harvest induced manv ol the 
cultivators to repay hau the principal in the first year The state vetennary surgeon reports 
that Koch s anti rinderpest serum is less efficacious in Kedah than it appears to be m India 
which IS possibly due to the Indian cattle possessing a modified immunity through their 
ancestors having had nnderpest or to the deterioration of the serum in the Kedah ckmate 
Dunng 1910 16 7*11 head 01 cattle were bcenced either as imported or born in the country 
as agatnst n 125 Tn 1909 15 808 sales were registered as against 6 599 in 1909 Exports 
(1910) of rice were 614 080 gantangg of padi 13 653 936 gaotangs (i gallon = i gantang) 
Canals have been exteiu^ for irrigation in the nee growing districts 
There Km been great atxmty in rubber planting and out of 40 agricultural estates regis 
tered^t the ’end 0/ 19 10 onl\ one had no ruboer trees The total acreage was 94 005 of which 
ao ^ acres w«re ander rubber a 679 coco nuts and 10 005 tapioca 

The passing ^ a Timber and Forest Produce Passes Enactment was the first step towards 
prot«;t»ng the f&testscl the state No forest reserves have vet been created 

The rainfall m 1910 ranged from 89 92 m in South Kedah to 135 38 in m North Kedah 
Perils — ^The chief work of the British A^dviaer (Mr Meadows Frost) tn 1909 and 1910 was 
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to reorganise the administrative departments of this small state The population (iqii) 
numbers 32 746 persons (i6So8 males and 15938 females) Of these 29 497 are Malays 
1 1>27 Chinese 1 388 Siamese and only 5 Europeans (3 Bntish) 29,665 are Mahommedans 
and 8 Christians 

The state js go-verned by the Council consisting of the Ra;a the Adviser and three 
other members In 1910 it passed 8 enactments, one abolishing debt bondage The State 
Council IS the Appeal Court The e is a police force of 6o‘ — Malays and Indians 

As there wa no proper register of titles for land and no rent roll Mr Fro&t soon after 
his arrival in 1909 set himself to draw up both with the result that the collection of land 
rent m 1910 realised $20 580 as compared with Jf.i4 875 m 1909 The land office has issued 
a notice that no unregistered grant will be considered valid alter a certain date 

Revenue (1910) ^114 8^4 expenditure $101 49^ When the traraference of suaecamty 
from Siam to Great Britain occurred m 1909 there was a debt of $474 796 which the Fed 
erated Malav States took over In loio the debt was reduced by $-.0 000 

In 1910 the State Council abolished the miscellaneous import duty of 3 per cent on all 
imported goodti not specifically mentioned and now the only duties raised are on spints, 
beer wine tobac co and kerosene or other oils usi d for heating or lighting purpose The 
miscellaneous export duty of 5 per cent on all goods not specifically mentioned (such as tin 
ore and guano) has also been aboh hed 

Except in th« Coast districts where there were excellent crops and plenty of cattle the 
padi ea on of 1910 was a failure Owing to the lack of bullocks the cultivator could not 
plough and thev left off hand tillage till it was too late Rinderpest wiped out the cattle 
upwards of 7 ago head uccumbing to the di case The direct loss to the small cultivators 
w cs Sfl 13 000 but there w as a large indirect loss as well The State C ouncil came to the aid 
of the people and loans are granted for restocking against land title 

In 1910 there were 150 tons of tin ore exported 

Many of the limestone hills of Perils contain caves rich in deposit of guano ^ company 
has been formed bv some Dutchmen in Penang called the Straits Guano Companv to 
work the deposits and they have obtained a lease of seven hills (The government retained 
the best known hill for the use of the local cultivators ) The company has made two miles 
of earth road which opens up good country where people are anxious to take up land The 
quantity of guano exported in 1910 was 8383 tons which paid export duty at the rate of 
$2 00 per ton After a certain date the company 15 bound to extract not less than 500 tons 
per month and the export duty will be 10 per cent od alorem of the market price m Penang 

HONG-KONG' 

According to the census taken on May 2;^ iqii the avil population of the colony 
numbered 456 739 The non Chinese community numbered 12 0,5 while the Chinese 
population was thus distributed — city of \ ictona (including the Peak) ig 386 villages 
of Hong Kong 16 106 Kowloon (including New Kowloon)67 to2, New Perntoriesbo 6 
population afloat 60 04S The general death rate for igcr was 21 ij, per 1000 among 
the Chinese community and j8 among the non Chinese 

Public Health — The colonv ha outlived its former notonetv for unhealthmess The 
influence of the young pine forests created by the \fforestation department and the training 
of nullahs on the slopes haye tended to check malaria while the attention recently bestowed 
on sanitation has also had beneficial ettects 

The gradual rcpla ement of old Chine e dwellings by new premises erected m accordance 
with the Public Health and Building Ordinance of 1903 is effecting an improvement in 
the healthiness of the nativ e quarter but the abnormal influx of refugees estimated at some 
20000 who arrived m Hong Kong during the revolutionary movement in south China, 
somewhat diacounted the improvement by tontnbating lar^eJ} to the number of cases of 
plague and smallpox which occurred towards the end of 1911 The number of deaths from 
benben during 19 1 1 was only 3^0 as c jmpared with 566 during 1910 This reduction was in 
some measure due to the dissemination o a circular of information among employers of coolie 
labour which set forth the cause of ben bexi and advised the use of beans for food with nee 
m the absence of fresh meat or fresh fish 

The records at the Observatory Kowloon showed m tgii, a highest temperature of 
93 1 F in August a lowest temperature of 47 I F in I ehruary , and a rainfall of 90 55 inches 
occurring bn 1 45 days 

Industries the total area of the colonv wtidi includmg'the New Territories i 3 
estimated at 249 551 acres some 41 967 acres are cultivated that is practically the whole 
available area the remainder being steep hillsides Tim ^v ernment Pine Plantations occupy 
6800 acres and there are about 43 Ooo acres of Licensed Pine Plantations V\ ith the exception 
of brewing the manufacturing industries ot the colony under European supervision mcreasd 
111 importance yearly akhou^ the Chinese revolutionary disturbances, m were adverse 

1 See F P xm 657 
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to trade* The manufacture of lard ts one of the important Chinese industries m the colony 
most of the lard being: sent to the Philippines and during 1911 a lard and meat factory 
started for the Philippine trade Siiy::e the middle of 1910 a steam trawler has been en 
gaged m the hshmg industry and has contributed its hauls to the local markets 

Commerce — Hong Kong is a free port The total reported imports during 1911 amounted 
to399n793 tons as against 429^ i94 tons in 1910 The exports for 19 ii show an 'in- 
crea-^ie of 71 672 tans or 3 X per cent. Transit cargo shows an increase of 66 109 tons or 
1 6 per cent Of the more important articles of import kerosene oil shows a remarkable 
increase The imports of raw opium and the trade in compounds of opium have decreased 
considerably owin^ to recent legislation The failure of the southern nee crops in 1911 
caused a decrease m the wee imports and a corresponding increase in the import of Amer 
lean flour which ts used as k substitute for nee and nce-flour 

The demand for labour in the rubber plantations of Mala>a is responsible for the con 
tinued increase in the number of Chinese enugrants to the Straits Settlements. The table 
which follows illustrates the extent of the Hong Kong immigrant and emigrant trade — 


\ ear 

Emigrants to 
, Straits Settlements 

Total Number 

of Emigrants 

Total number of 
Immigrants 
(returning 
f Emigrants) 

1909 

48016 i 

i 77 430 

144 821 

1910 

76703 

I n 058 

149 564 

1911 

100906 

’ 135 565 

149 894 


The total of the shipping entenng and clearing at ports m Hong Kong during the 5 ear 
Igio was the highest reached in the histoiy of the loIohn The number of vesstl engaged 
in foreign trade was 40 714 of 23 160 256 tons m 1910 and 44 978 of 23 063 108 in 1911 when 
24 o per cent bv number and go 7 per cent of the tonnage was British 

Finance — In iQii the revenue was -(,7497231 and the expenditure /7 077 177 The 
amount of the Consolidated Loan (Iiracnbed Stock Loans of 1893 and 1906) at the end of 
1911 stood at 485 73-’ and in addition the advance & by the Crown Agents for 
railway construction amounted to £340 The rateable value has doubled since 1900-01 

and for 1911-12 stood at £ii l6i 390 The colon\ pa>s a mihtarv contribution fixed at 
20 per cent of the revenue the cost of volunteers is borne entirely bv the colony 

Commnntcatwns — Hong Kong has unnvalled steam communication wnth all parts of the 
world and there is a weekly European Mad service During 1910 the Hong Kong Post Oftice 
began to forward parcels to Great Bntain and Germane !?io Shanghai Dalny and the Trans 
Siberian railway 1 he cash on delivery service for parcels exchanged with the United King 
dom was adopted on May l 1909 From Jan r 1911 the Hong Kong government was re 
Iieved by the Imperial government of the charge of the postal agencies la China 

Extensive resumptions of land at Kowloon Point were effected during 1909 to provide a 
site for the terminal station of the Kowloon Canton Radwav The British section of this 
railwav 21 78 mdes in length and of 4' 8^ gauge was opened on October i 1910 bv Sir 
Henry May A two foot gauge branch from Fan Ling to Sha Tau KoL a distance of 7I 
mdes was commenced m May 191 1 and a length of 6 \ miles of this branch was opened for 
traffic on December 21st The Chinese section of the railway was opened and through 
traffic between Kowloon and Canton estabhshed on October 4 1911 

Cmemment — Sir Fredenck Lugard who was appointed Governor in July igo; left 
the colony m March 1912 to become Governor of Nigeria He was succeeded by Sir 
Francis Henry May K C M G , formerly Governor of Fiji and Higb Commissioner 
for the Western Paafic who had previously been acting Gov ernor 

In accordance with the resolutions of the International Opium Conference which 
met m Shanghai m February 1909 the opium ordinances have been amended and 
consohdated, and additional restrictions and safeguards have been imposed m respect 
of morphine, compounds of opium and cocaine Twenty six opium divans were closed 
m 1909 and afl that remained both in the island of Hong'-Kong and the \ew Territories 
were closed m iqio A grant of fgooo was made to the colony by the Imperial Govern 
aaest for the year igro on account of the loss of opium revenue and a grant of I12 doo 
for the same purpose for the year 7911-12 In ordw to replace the revenue lost on 
opium ala# was passed by the Legislative CbmlCiI on September 17, IQO9, imposing 
duties on intoxicating liquors consumed m the colony The 34 ordinances passed m 
1910 were clucfly eoaceraed with the consolidatioii of the ordinances relating to the 
New Temtones, copyright, crown suits, lepers, midwives, oaths and the volunteer 
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reserve In igii the ordinances passed numbered 65, the largest number ever dealt 
with in one year Tbe> related due^" to defence the ooBsoiidatton of the liquor lawi> 
the university, stamp dutieSi, avil procedure laws for the more effectual control of clubs 
and societies and for the registration of Chinese partnerships with hmitation of babihty 
A conference lasting from June till I^ov ember 1909 was held m Hong Kong between 
the Portuguese and Chinese Commibsimiers for the delimitation of the boundaries of 
Macao In July 1909 there was trouble m Macao with pirates on Cdowan Island m 
which Portuguese troops and gunboats w^re engaged Some of the pirates escaped and 
were afterwards arrested at Cheung Chow Islands m the New Territories 

Police and Crime — The strength of the police force m 1911 totalled 1080 the force 
is composed of 1 34 Ii-uropeans 300 Indians and 347 Chmese The District W atchmen 
Force composed of i 4 Chinese patrols the Chmese quarters of the citv of \ictona 
under the supervision of European police The daily average of prisoners confined in 
the \ictorid Gaol in iqii was 305 as compared with 7 2d m 1904 the highest previous 
average The average percentage of prisoners to population for the last ten years has 
been 014 but ow mg to the large floating population which is constantly moving between 
the colony and Canton this percentage does not conv ey an accurate idea of the compara 
live criminality of the residents of the colony The Chinese community in Hong Kong 
was profoundly stirred by the revolutionary movement in China and for some day^ in 
the early part of November rgrr great ercitcment prevailed A proclamation under 
the I eace Preservation Ordinance was issued November 2Qth and remamed m fOTce 
until February 26 1912 The pohee succeeded m preventing any serious outbreak 
of lawlessness though the influx, of undesirable characters from Canton and other 
parts of China caused many ca&es of disorderliness assaults and petty thieving Mih 
tary assistance had to be provided and special constables enlisted 

hducat'mn — Education la provided at 67 government and Grant Schools comprising 20 
upper grade schools (average attendance 4107J and 74 lower grade schools (average at 
tendance 219b) On September 7 1911 a Board of Chinese Vernacular Primarv Educa 
tion was constituted to promote efhcient Chmese vernacular education and to col 
lect funds to supplement the government subsidv made to the Board The amount of the 
gov ernment subsidv lor the > ear 191^ w as ^4100 Higher education is represented by the Tech 
meal Institute where instruction is given m scientific technical and commercial subjects The 
Hong Kong Lmversitv building was opened on March 12 1912 The first chairs were to be 
those of medicine engineenng and the arts the medium of instruction will Jie English 
The pnmao object of the T niver it> is to train the character and morals of students and 
so far as is possible to inculcate western ideals It w ill be open to all races and creeds but 
o» mg to the position of Hong Kong it is chiefl v intended for the Chmese 'it the end 
of 1911 the University endowment fund amounted to £40 098 The British government has 
promised a sum of ;f3O0 a vear scholarships ( King Ed«aj-d \ II Scholars ) 

hoc^oX — The \ictoria Recreation Club which under the stvle of the Victoria Regatta 
club held Its first regatta in 1849 celebrated its 60th anniversary on Jul> ra 1909 m a new 
ilub house which had been built on an extemaott of what was formerly Murray Pier The 
Club Germania commemorated its fiftieth anniversary on November 27 1909 On June 
2- 1911 the coronation of King George V was celebrated bv 3 public holiday The whole of 
the cilony wab illuminated for three mghts all the men ol war in the harbour combining in 
the display 

During the past three \ ears the colony has lost several of its prominent raep by death 
including ylr George Murrav Bam who came to the colonv in J864 as sub editor of the 
China Mail of which paper he ultimateH became proprietor he died April 2i 1909 Sir 
Hcffmusjee Modv the donorof the Hong Kong L nicersrtv buildings died on June 26 I911 
On October 28 igu Mr W D Barnes the Colonial Secretary wdio had only recently been 
transferred to Hongkong from the Federated Malay States met with an untimely death on 
the polo ground (H Spooner ) 

Weihaiwei* 

The population m igri was 14/ ^ 7 / (^46 840 Chinese and 293 of other nationalities) 
This gives a density of about 510 per square mile The European element numbers 
21 3 It consists chiefly of the Royal Naval contmgent on the island of Liu Kung and 
of school boys most of whom have their homes ip Shanghai Of the native male pop 
ulation about one-hfth is engaged in occupations other than agncultural This frac 
I See E B xxviu 494 
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tion^ jfidtides merchants (shopkeepeis and employee) fi^ermen, carpenters and 
bii^dei*s smiths bwatmen and teachers — named m order of their numerical impor 
tante As the inhabitants are mostly smaH holders many of them combine se\ era! 
occupations 

Weihaiwei is now a regular port of call for many China coasting steamers sailing north 
wards from Shanghai and there is also a regular weekly service carrj ing mails and passengers 
between Shanghai and l^eihaiwei subsidised by the t»a\ernment The mails are landed 
and shipped at Port Edwar ^ where the mam Post Office has been e&tabh hed and which is 
now the principal anchorage for steamers instead of as formerly on the Island of Liu 
Kung The shortest time m which a mail has arrived from London via Siberia is 1 5 days 
The number of steamers that called during ipti was 6l5> net tohnage 519 399 

Of the total area which is 2S5 square miles it is estimated that not more than two-fifths 
IS arable land The principal export crop is ground nuts { 4 .rachis\h^posa^a) the export of 
which amounted in 1911 to 547 tons of nuts and 8510 tons of seed* Shark fishing has been 
carried on by the Japanese since 1908 but onlv seven boats were engaged during igii 
Revenue in 1911-12 was #74673 expenditure #153 591 and grant m aid £6000 
The 1911 cenijus returned ^37 i^es and 40 females of the Chinese population as able to 
read and write that is lUst below 6 per cent of the total population or over ii per rci\t of 
the male population The people of the territory have voIuntanl> agreed to levv a small 
fax on th^tnral performances for the improvement of the standard of education in village 
schools which IS very loW The government Free School during the year 1911 had an aver 
age attendance of 60 pupils There are several other Schools for boys and girh under the 
management of Europeans F rom the Chinese treaty ports and Hong Kong boys are now 
sent to the Weihaiwei School for European Boys The average attendance is about 50 
and the school is now the home of the First North China Troop of Bov Scouts 

The inhabitants of the territory are for the most part of an orderly nature and crime is 
rare In igii there were 786 convictions Gambling is responsible for a large proportion 
of these The pnsoners are employed on labour of a' useful kind such as roadmending and 
treeplantir^ The total strength of the police force 15 3 European inspectors 3 Chinese 
sergeants and 52 constables an average of one policeman to 2830 of the population 

The territory is remarkable for the number of suicides — 31 males and 63 females in 191 r 
In 1909 the Provincial Assemblies w^e inaugurated m China On the Ueihaiwei reg 
ister of the electors entitled to vote or to become members ot the Provincial Assembly of 
Shantung appeared about 500 names 

An ordinance was introduced in 1909 prohibiting generallv the importation sale and 
smoking of opHum or any other hypnotic except on medical grounds A refuge was opened 
under the control of a medical officer for those who de<nred to nd themselves of the opium 
habit The number of persons licenced to smoke opium in 1911 was 42 as compared with 
50 in igio and 110 m rgog The licensed smokers are either over 50 years of age or suffer 
from a chrome disease. The opium habit is becoming le«s prevalent and there are few 
voung men who indulge m it On the other hand ca^ of drunkenness which till recent 
V-ears were very rare among the Chinese of Vveihaiwei are now becoming more numerous 
The Revolution in China in 1911 caused an outbreak of disturbances on the Weihaiwei 
frontier which necessitated employing marines to guard the boundary On the withdrawal 
ef the marines a force of a hundred men of the Roval Irmis killing Fusiliers was sent from 
Tientsin to take their place The city of Weihaiwei following the lead of the Treaty port 
of Chefoo de<lared itself m favour of the Republican party on the 14th of November 
The Commissioner of Weihaiwei is bir James Haldane Stewart Lockhart K C M G 

(H SpoONliR ) 
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The total population at the end of 1911 was 142 /6i as compared with 137 588 in 
1910 Durmg 1 91 1 4 2 id Indian immigrants entered as against 3 879 during 1910 
The colony continues to progress satisfactorUy A large area of native land has 
been taken up on leasehold and the mdnstnes have increased The Sigatoka dis 
trict, now opened up promises to be one of the prmCipal sugar producing districts 
The field work of the trigonometrical survey of Viti Levu was completed dunng 1911 
In March igio the colony was visited by a hurricane which did considerable damage 
to buildmgs and plantations Banana plantations and many acres of sugar cane were 
entirely dptroyed, the latter being affected more particularly b> floods m the low lying 
country where cane is pnnc^aily grown Damage to coco nut plantations was also 
considerable, but rubber plantations were unaffected by the wind 

Ftitdnce —-The revenue for 1911 amounted to £240395 or £28 442 more than for igio 

* See ,5 ^ a 355 



and £33 098 in excess of the onginal estiinate The expenditure for jgii amounted to 
£26*5 347 which was £28 686 itt excess of iqio The principal increase m expenditure wae 
for Public Works Extraordinary . . » , . 

j-rade —The bulk of the colonj' s trade continues to be conducted through Australia 
and New Zealand The total trade during 1911 amounted to £2 233 285 fn 1910 the 
hgures were £t 833 847 The total trade with the United Kin^oiti and Bntish pos^s- 
Sions which IS 88 per cent of the total trade increased from £i 747 283 in 1910 to £2 138 827 
in 1911 \n extraordinarj increase in the quantity of green fruit exporiftd is noticeable 
This IS due to the fact that the banana industry was not in 1911 affected by any serious 
cyclonic disturbance The total area of land under <!ugar cane m December 191 1 was es 
timated at 43 358 acres, from which was produced 488 534 tons of sugar cane. The es- 
timated cultivated area under banana and pine apples was 4 ^2 and 230 acres respectively 
The area under coco nuts was estimated at 37 562 acres The principal minor export in 
19 1 1 was trocas shell locally known as sici It is found abundantly on the reefs syr- 
roundii^ the greater part of the colony and is exported for use pnncipaUv m France and 
Japan for the manufacture of buttons It was placed on the list for the first time in igio 
and the export for 1911 amounted to £14 252 in \alue 

GovernmeHt — Sir Francis Henrx Maj Ix C W G was appointed Governor of Fiji and 
High Commissioner for the We tern Pacific m 1911 to ‘Succeed Sir Everard im Thurn 
K C M G C B who retired in 1910 In 1912 Sir Ernest Bickham Sweet Escott K C M G 
succeeded Sir F H May who was appointed to the governorship ot Hongkong 

Among legal enactments during 1910 and 1911 was an ordinance providing for the 
raising of a loan of £100 000 for the reclamation of the Suva harbour and of harbour works 
at Suva and of works for the general sanitation of the town Other ordinances relate to the 
taxation of buddings the extension of restrictions regarding the sale of spintous liquors 
and the consolidation and amendment of law* relating to lepers and the constitutKin of a 
Central Board of Health 

TAucation — During 1911 a speciil grant of £jOO was allowed the Suva Public School 
for budding purposes The school has five teachers with an avprage attendance of 137 2 
The Levuka chool has two teachers and an average attendance during 19 ii of 142 7 The 
education of natives is conducted mainlv by the Weslevan and Roman Catholic Missions 
The former has ioo2 schools with a total attendance of 16 525 The Roman Catholic 
Missnn has 124 schools and m 1911 2293 native children were on the school rolls The 
genera] question cf education within the Colony was the subject of a commis ion which “at 
throughout igoq but the teps to be taken are still under consideration 

Judicial — The total number of offences reported to the police was 6160 which wa 14 
more than in igio Of these reported offences 776 were offences again t the person 372 
larceny 141 offences against property i other than larceny) and the greater portion of the 
balance were offencts again t labour laws by indentured labourers 

Climate — The rainfall recorded at Suya dunng 1911 was 108 346 inches In the preyious 
year the raintall was lO/ 812 inches The greatest rainfall m any one day throughout the 
year was 15 907 inches on Noy ember 12th 

Shipping — The number of \es els yisitmg tht Colony during 1911 was 151 with a tonnage 
of 295 477 as against 140 wnth a tonnage of 262 273 in 1910 

Gilbert^ and Ellice Islands Protectorates 
The population of the e Protectorates in 1910 was about 30 000 of whom 150 were 
Europeans and Asiatics The natives are nearly all engaged in the copra industry but 
about 700 are employed by the Pacific Phosphate Company at Ocean Island and loo by the 
owTiers of Fanning Island An epidemic of dysentry caus^ a heavy death rate in 1908-09 
The financial statement for 1910 showed an excess ot liabilities oxer assets amounting to 
£5966 This adyerse balance was caused by the purchase of the S S Tokelau and the 
erection pf several residences tor Government officials in 1009 The trade of the Gilberts 
was y ery much affected during the veaf by the prevailing drought which reduced the Export 
of copra But bttle progress was made during the year the energy of the native officials 
being concentrated on combating famine The export of phosphate of lime from Ocean 
Island amounted to 166 695 tons as against 119 42^ tons in 1909 

TONGAN* ISL4NDS PROTECTORATE 

The population in 1909 was 21 91^8 The latest report dated 1910 and issued in 1912 
stated that the islands are m a satisfactory financial and commercial condition a condition 
of affairs brought about by the abi,ence of drought and hurncane for a number of years 
The general revenue for 1910 amounted to £^007 as compared with £40456 in 1909 
The expenditure for these years amounted to £42 617 and £34 739 respectively The im 
ports m 1910 totalled £160543 as against £152870 m 1909 anoTthe exjrorts £24594^ »n 
1910 as compared with £217 155 m the previous year The trade of the Protectorate could 
be considerably increased if the nati\e government exercised a more e^cient admimstra 
tion and ma^ provision for an adequtae supply of labour Climate and soil are greatly 
‘ See £ J 5 XU II * See £ B ix 291 * See £ B xxvii 3 
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m &V9t$r of agncolfeural development but labour is scarce and expensive Copra contirmea 
tobe principal export 12 998 tous valued at 5^32 866 being^ sent away m 1910 About 
one quarter of the total output is shipped to Europe the balance going to Australia The 
Tongan I^ands are now a place aof call lor a line steamers running between Australia and 
San Francisco The shipping returns for 1910 consequentl> show a considerable increase 
In that year 59 vessels with a tonnage of 104 4.03 entered The Gavernme it College at 
Nukualofa was advanced by the apMmtment of a technical instructor in ca. pentry and 
the commencement of a Tecnmcal School 


SotOfifON Islands t 

The natives of the Protectorate are estimated to number 1 go 000 In March 19 ii the 
white and foreigh population numbered 443 as against 231 m 1909 The number of m 
dentured labourers employed in the Protectorate at the end of March 1911 numbered 4500 
In 1909 the number was only 2284 The revenue for 1910-11 amounted to U4 130 and the 
expenditure to £9493 The loan of £2000 made from the funds in the hands of the High 
Commissioner for the Western Pacific for the purpose of extinguishing certain claims to 
land preferred by German claimants in the islands ceded by Germany to Great Britain in 
1900 was paid off m igog-to and the Protectorate is now free from debt The imports for 
igio-ii were £103 147 and the expmtrs £88890 Almost the whole of the import and 
export trade is with New South WaleSr The coconut plantations in the Protectorate are 
developing rapidly It is estimated that the area of these plantations owned by white 
men amounts to about 18 000 acres The quantity of copra exported during iqio amounted 
to 4030 tons and seems likely to increase Ivory nuts rank next in importance to copra 
among the agricultural products The nut is the fruit of a species of sago palm {Cedococcus 
solomonensis) peculiar to the Solomon Islands It grows naturally m swampy ground 
where it is also being cultivated The nuts are used in the manufacture of buttons and 
other similar articles Bananas of high quality are now being produced and have latelv 
come upon the Sydney market but this industry is only m infancv Rubber cotton and 
other fibres are still in an experimental stage but give promise of development The ship 
ping returns show that the number of British and other foreign going vessels entered and 
cleared in the Protectorate during rgio-ii numbered 82 with a total tonnage of 63 257 
The total ram/all regi tered at Tulagi in 1910 was 133 40 inches Bruce Jacesov > 

Gihraltat 

The population on Apnl 2 igu was 25 367 (14 145 males ii 222 females) m addition 
to 8 050 men on board H M ships in harbour 

Revenue (1910) £80929 (1911) £94 573 Expenditure (1910) £76410 {1911) £73 390 
The shipping enter^ and cleared amounted m 1911 to ii 704 16^ of whith 7 143083 
tons were British A scheme is in hand for the improvement of commercial facilities at 
I^aterport In August igii the removal of coal hulks was considered as their presence 
as offenng shelter to torpedo boats was held to be dangerous m war on the other hand theif 
removal was view«l with concern by those interested m the coal traffic of the port 

The naval establishment was inspected on June 6 1912 bv Mr Asquith Mr Winston 
Churchill and AdnuraJ H S H Pnnee Louia of Battenbe/g 

Cyprus^ 

The census of April 2 1911 gave a total of 2^4 108 including the military popula 
tion of this number 56428 were Mahommedans and 217680 non Mahommedans 
There were 4658 males m excess of females 

Azncidture — As the uKult of two bad harvests m succession the year igto was not a 
prosperous one for Cy prus There was a serious falling off in rev enue and a trade depression 
which reacted on every industry and activity m the island WTieat was below the average 
of the preceding five years barley wras a poor crop The production of cotton on the other 
hand was almost double that of the previous year and there was a substantial increase of 
olives carobs grapes ffomegranates oranges lemons and silk An exceptionally severe 
Winter^ succ^ding late rains had a disastrous effect on the flocks in the Famagusta dis 
toct there was a grease of nearlv 12 000 sheep and ifiOO goats. The outlook for the wine 
uuktstrv was gloomy and the relief works were continued in the Lima&sol district for the 
benefit of tjie vine powers The crisis m the wine industry was suddenly relieved how 
ever by events m France and Italy which caused a brisk demand there for Cyprus wines 
The pf Wine was good and satisRuctory prices were obtained 

In the ^es^-aursery gardens m vanous of the island more attention is now given 
to the jH'oduQtilwtof fruit trees vegetables and economic plants than to the cultivation as 
heretetfore of forest trees la the wpennieqtal garden, at Nicosia several thousand 

' S«! B B Viv ^4. * See B B XI 938 * See B B vn, 695 
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fruit trees were planted during the year and a number of vines were also planted to provide 
cuttings later on The cotton expenments with the vaneties previously tried again ga\e 
good results The distillation of essential oils is an important item in the work of the 
Agncultural department though the market am}earB to be somewhat hniited The art 
of basket making is now taught and a number nave been made for fruit transpeat The 
export of poUtoes to Egypt has shown considerable expansion ^6,271 ewf <value £8472) 
bwng sent away m 1911 as against 14983 cwt (\alue ^839) m 1910 

The agncultural depression of 1910-11 affected the sale of building timber the receipts 
from which amounted to £3592 against £3762 during the previous year Two new forest 
stations have been started in the Famagusta and Nicosia dlstncts The expenditure on the 
forestry department amounts to about £13 000 per annum exclusive of the vote for special 
tree planting and the revenue represents at present only about 35 per cent of the cost 
though the foundations are being gradually laid of a laige revenue in the future Now that 
the destruction of trees has been stopped and systematic planting undertaken the island 
may again become one of the best timber producing areas m the Levant 

Mining — The asbestos mining industry is progressing steadily under considerable 
difficulties as regards labour and transport During the year 417 tons of dressed asbestos 
were exported It is hoped to increase production with the aid of improved machinery 
Asbestos IB present in practically unlimited quantities but the fibre is for the most part very 
short and the output does not in consequence possess a high market value 

Trade — ^The value ol imports during the year 1910 exclusive of specie was £493475 
and the value of the exports £511 841 an excess of exports over imports of £18 366 whereas 
in 1909 there was an excess of imports over exports amounting to £130 643 due to importa 
tions of flour and the partial failure of the cereal and carob crop The imports from the 
Lnited kingdom represent 26 per cent of the whole the exports to the United kingdom 
27 per cent of the total The total number and tonnage of steam and saihng vessels entered 
and cleared in the foreign trade was 2 268 with a tonnage of 742 584 being a decrease 
of 90 steamers with 48 967 tons and an increase of 180 sailing vessels and 6517 tons 

Finance — The revenue collected in igio-Ii was £'’86848 grant in aid £40000 total 
£320848 Expenditure £*51521 tribute £92799 total £^44 320 The excess of expen 
diture over revenue was due to the fact that surplus balances of £17 670 were drawn on to 
meet a special Forest Estimate of £3000 and a special Public Works Estimate of £12 670 

Political — Major Sir Henry Hamilton John &00M Adams G C M G K C B , 
was appointed High Commissioner in succession to Sir Charles A King Harman 
K C M G and arrived in October 191J to take over the administration 

On September j ipii the Legislative Council was dissolved and elections for a new 
council subsequently took place 

On May 27 1912 the troops had to be called out to quell a not between Greeks and 
Turks Four persons were killed So wounded No Englishmen were hurt 

In \ugust 1912 a deputation from the Greeks of Cyprus conferred with the Bntish 
Colonial Secretary and asked for administrative reforms including an increased proper 
tion of Greeks to Turks on the Legislative Council and also for the abolition of the 
tribute to Turkey of £42 000 a vear 

Several measures of local utility were passed during the session of 1910 Of the 
most important was the law providing for the registration of trade marks 

Education — In 1910-1 1 there were 583 primary schools with 707 teachers and 30 779 
scholars an increase of 12 schools 25 teachers and 1 203 scholars over 19^9 10. The aver 
age daily attendance excluding harvesting time js estimated at 26 910 The schools were 
supported at an expense of £i6 859 raised locally by assessment contributions from religious, 
funds or individuals The schools are apportioned amongst the following religious com 
mumties Moslem U87) Greek Christians (387) 'Vrmeiuan (5) Maronite (4) The aver 
age attendance in Moslem schools was 4059 and m Greek Christian schools 22 159 

Public Health — M the end of 1910 an outbreak of smallpox occurred but this was checked 
by vigorous measures of isolation and vaccination Malarial ffever was less prevalent than, 
in former years 6074 cases being returned at, compared with 745® m 1909 and 10 476 in 
1908 The hospitals of the islands show an all round increase in attendance and admis 
sions and iniportant improvements have been made At the close of the year the inmates 
of the Leper Farm numbered 99 and their bt has been conaderably rdieved by a substantial 
increase to the grant allowed them fay the government* 

Chtnaie — T^ weather in Cyprus during 1911 was extremely varied as r^rds heat and 
cold Snow fell on the central plains and remained on the ground some days an event 
which had not occurred for 13 vears The average raittfell over the whole island was 23 49 
inches (\ Bruce Jackson ) 
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The avil population of Malta on April i, 1912, was estimated at 21^,332 as against 
21 S 395 on the corresponding date of 191 1 The total number of births in the two years 
was 7211 The birth rate m 1011-12 was 33 4.9 as compared with 36 12 per thousmd 
in the previous > ear The total number of deaths was 52S6, as compared with 4612 m 
loio-ii The death rate of the civil populatiou m ipn-ia was 2442 per thousand 
as against 21 42 in 1910-11 The general state of health m the island during the >ear 
was 'Satisfactory except for an extensive epidemic of measles and some cases of cholera 
Cholera broke out in an encampment which was formed to shelter refugees from the war 
m Tnpoh There were 116 cases, S5 of which proved fatal The preventive measures 
taken were successful in stamping out the disease 

Agriculture — ^The total area of land under cultivation m 1911-12 was 41 866 acres while 
the area of uncultivated land was estimated at 4707 acres The total area under cereals 
was 13 444 acres The total vield of cereals including wheat barlev and mischiato (a 
mixture of both) was 22 457 quarters The area under bcan^ and other pulse was 2004 
acres with a total >ield of 3902 quarters The afea planted with potatoes was 4147 acres 
and the total yield was 448454 cwts Cummin seed was planted on 1504 acres The 
total yield amounted to ii 430 cwts The total quantity of oranges lemons and mandarines 
gathered is estimated at 176 000 dozen The acreage of land under cotton was 1100 acres 
the total yield wai> 1S7 ^40 lbs The aver^ price obtained was 6id per ft> The quantitv 
exported was 1 22 041 lbs. of this 22 015 lb were exported to the Umted Kingdom 

Finance and Trade — The revenue for 1911-12 amounted to £4.18 114 and the expen 
ditures £467 783 The total expenditure on the garrison (including Militia) wa-^ £511 649 
In 1910-11 the expenditure was £510033 The total declared value of goods imported 
exclusive of bullion and specie and of goods imported for transhipment was £2 413 687 
The total declared value of goods exported (exclusive of transhipments) was £750 42'> 

Shipping — The number of Bnti«n steamers which called during 1911-12 was ^7 ton 
nage 2 219 643 The number of foreign steamers was 1427 tonnage i 871 595 

Royal Conmusion — In 1911 a Royal Commission sat to enquire into the unsatis 
factory economic condition of the island and as to the best means to restore its prospi rity 
The conditions show a finanaal defiat a dechne m the shipping trade and an mcreasing 
population aboye the economic capabilities of the island Malta has suffered severely 
from the gradual reduction of the Imperial garrison naval and military since 1902 
— a reduction which includes two battalions and six battleships Moreover, the fleet 
has for the past few years been more or less frequently absent from Malta and it is 
estimated that this absence means a loss to the island of at least £1000 a day On the 
whole the reduction of the gamson must mean a loss to the industries of Malta of not 
less than £400 000 annually The finanaal position is now such that while the govern 
ment expenditure continually increases the revenue diminishes 

In 1906 when the Admiralty works were completed the extra demand for labour which 
had ariben a few years before ceased and there began the growth of unemployment from 
which Malta is now suffering and which has been aggravated by a rapid increase in popula 
tion The former prospenty depended to a large extent upon Imperial expenditure m 
connection with the fortifications and military woife and upon the expenditure of the garn 
son and the fieet In 1905 9175 men were employed in the Naval establishment as compared 
with 5181 in 1911 while the r^uctibn of emfSoyment under the War department has also 
been considerable The demand for Mahe^^e lace has ^eat\y fallen off ift recent years 
owing to the competition of machine made bee, chiefly from Germany It has been sug 
gested that a government agency for the sale of genuine Maltese lace should be established 

The Commission composed of Sir Francis Mo watt (chairman) Mr Russell Rea 
Sir Mackenzie Dalzell Chalmers and Mr D L H Baynes (secretary) emphasized in 
their report the fact that the difficulties both financial and economic from which Malt\ 
js at present suffering can be traced almost entirely to the growth of her population 
without a correspondmg umrease in the means of subsistence no alteration m the 
^tem of taxation or other measure serving as more than a temporary palliative The 
Cqtnnussion also refers to the density of population and the impossibility of providing 
adequate employment 1?y the dev^pment of existmg industries or by the mtrodu^itta 
iSeeE S xviikSO? 
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o 1 new (^es This condition Is yearly intensihed b> the high birth rate, and thus the 
standard of living tends continually to fall and poverty to increase 

The Commission makes thp fallowing recommendations among others — that in view 
of the importance of the agrKultural industry to Malta this department should be de 
\ eloped and placed under an officer i^ho would give his whole time to the work that a 
committee should be appointed to conduct athotough investigation into the expenditure 
ot the government and to report what economies can be effected that the scale and 
amount of expenditure on public works extraordinary should be cut down that the 
onnual contribution of :£sooo paid to the Imperial government m aid of military services 
should be discontinued or that alternatively the island government should be authorised 
to charge a fair rent for ajl 'sites or buildings required b> the \rmv or Navy for purposes 
other than tortmcations, that the tax on imported gram should be reduced by halt the 
revenue thus lost being made up bj increases in the duties on imported tobacco beer 
and sugar and the liquor hrense duties^ and by the imposition of a general ad valorem 
duty on imported articles at present untaxcd and that information with regard to 
opportunities for emigration should be made readily accessible 

Legislahon — Twelve ordinances were passed by the Council of Government during 1911 
The most important of these relate to the management and regulation of customs the 
criminal laws and the manufacture of spirit and artificial wine m the island 

Education — 1 here are 101 dav schools and 42 night schools The enrollment m the day 
bchujls m beptember 1911 was ^,282 The night schools were attended by 2666 pupils 
The strength of the teaching staff during the year was 766 The total cost of the element 
ary schools was jf28 265 ^n average ot 175 students attended the secondary school for 
girl The average daily attendance in the secondary school for boys ivas 66 The daily 
average number of students in the Lyceum was 484 The average number of students 
who attended the Umyersity was 149 as against 222 m the previous year 

On January 24 191^ the islands were visited bv King Ceorge \ and Queen Mary who 
remains from the 24th till the -7th and received an enthusiastic reception 

Climate — The meteorological returns show a mean temperature for the year of 6 y 02 F 
The total rainfall was 24230 inches Larthquakes were felt locally on tseptember 30 
October 16 and November 15 1911 (A Bruce Jvckson ) 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 

British East \fnca comprises (i) the East Africa Protectorate (2) the tiganda Pro 
tccl orate (^) the Sultanate of Zanzibar The first two are administered through the 
Colonial Office and in status closely approximate to crown colonies The Sultanate of 
Zanzibar is a protected State its affairs being supervnsed bv the Foreign Office The 
East Africa Protectorate by itself is popularly known as ‘ British East Africa ^ but all 
three protectorates come strictly under the designation 

The East Africa Protectorate ‘ — In 1012 the white population of the East Africa 
Protectorate was about 4000 the Indian about ->0000 The native population was 
estimated at 4000000 The period r^yoo-i’ witnessed a great development m the 
Highlands that part of the protectorate suited for permanent occupation by Europeans 
The area so available does not exceed Ireland in size Nairobi the capital had (igii) 
14000 inhabitants (800 whites 3000 Indians) It contains handsome public and 
private buildings A wireless telegraphy station was erected in 1912 The whites are 
almost wholly engaged m agriculture including dairy farming and stock raising Sisal 
hemp black wattle ffor tanning) and coffee are the chief products Wheat barley 
maize vegetables and cotton are also cultivated Besides cattle sheep and pigs there 
are ostrich farms During i907~io 62 000 acres of freehold and i 7i8;C>oo of leasehold 
land were taken up 1,141 000 being for grazing Large areas near the coast have been 
planted for coco nuts rubber tobacco &c The only mineral exploited is carbonate 
of soda but coal was found in 1911 near the railway at Mackinncwi Road Station 
Excluding government stores and specie exports rose Itt value from £515000 m 1907-^ 
to £962 Ooo in 1910- 1 1 import (chicffy cotton goods foodstuffs and agricultural implement «>) 
in the same period ruse from £799 000 to £i 000 346 In 1911 60 V of the imports came 
from the Umted Kingdom or BrUi^ possessions and lo /o from Germany Of the exports 
J See E B IV 001 ei seq 
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40^% went to tho UmtH Kiagdora FrtiAce Geripany and the United Stotes taking nearly 
all the remainder in about equal proportions. The revenue rose from £485 000 m 1908-9 
tp over £joo 000 in 1911-12 In the same period expenditure -vias approximately £700,000 
eami ye^ Up to 1912 grants in aid ■were made by the Bntish treasuiy the amount so 
fouiid in being £130000 In 1^3 the Protectorate became self supporting 

Traffic on the Uganda railway increased vary rapidly as a result of the great agncultural 
development in U^oda as weU as in the East Africa Protectorate The total tonnage 
handled advanced from 60 000 tons in 1909-10 to 77 000 tons in loio-ll and loo 000 tons 
in 1911-12 In 1912 nearly half a million passengers were earned double the number of 
three years pffeviously A new railway 93 miles loi^ Parting from the Uganda railway 282 
raiies nmm Momtesa was built in. 1911-12 to the Magadi Soife Lake which lies towards the 
German frontier It is owned by the company exploiting the soda but worked by the 
government Another railway (30 m long) was built from Nairobi N E to the ThiWa 
nver opening up one of the best parts of the Highlands The Imperial go\ ernment made 
in 1912 a loan of £75® ®o® towards railway improvements and the provision of a deep water 
pier at Ivilmdim On July 2 1912 Mr H A F Currie C M G (b r866) who had been 
manager of the Uganda Railway since 1903 died He was succeeded (m Oct ) by Mr H B 
Taylor Superintending Engineer Indian State Railway 

The passing of ten years since the first settler (Lora Delamefe the 3d baron) made the 
Highlands his home has proved that climate and soil admirably suit the European oonstitu 
tion The bulk of the farm work is done by the Kikuyu a race which has distinct aptitude 
for agriculture The settlers were largely recnifted from the upper and middle classes of 
England and by the end of the decade the Highlands were furnished with churches schools 
roads racecourses fenced farms and substantial farm houses newspapers etc 

Sir J Hayes Sadler, the governor w£« m July 1909 succeeded by Sir Percy Girouard 
He achieved the somewhat difficult task of working in harmony with the white settlers, 
who chafed under crown colony administration and the long delays m obtaining land 
grants In September 1911 the indignation of the whole white community was roused 
by the deportation of Mr Galbraith Cole (a pioneer settler and brother m law of Lord 
Delamere) by order of the BnUsh Colomal ^cretary Mr Cole after \ainly seeking 
protection from native stock thieves shot dead a Kikuyu caught sheep stealing who 
attempted to escape Tried at Nairobi for murder the jury bad acquitted Mr Cole with 
out leaving the box One result of this episode w as an endeavour by the administration 
to afford the settlers better protectujn. On July 17 1912- the resignation was announi ed 
of Sir Percy Girouard who had accepted an offer to join the engineering firm of 
Armstrongs Whitworth & Co m England Mr H C BelEeld the new governor who 
had served for 25 years m the Malay States reached East Africa in October 1912 

Uganda '—The delimitation of the western and south western frontiers of the Ugan 
da protectorate, where they adjoin Belgian Congo and German Fast Africa was com 
pleted in 1912 As a result a large tract of country north of Lake Kivu was brought 
under adaiinistration while that part of the protectorate west of Lake ^bert was 

handed over to Belgium The area of the protectorate is now given as 117 681 sq rru 

At the 1911 census the population was returned at 2 843 325 including an estimate 
of 378000 for natives m distnets not under administrative control The European 
population was 640 (including 203 government servants and 187 missionaries) Asiatics 
numbered 2,216 (cliie 0 y traders and clerks) The mcrease in population despite the 
ravage of sleeping sickness* was testimony to the prosperity of the country The 
Bagauda (most of whom are Chnstians) totalled 558 000, the B any ora the next largest 
race 270 000 Mengo had 32,441 inhabitants, Entebbe, on Victoria Nyanza 9^569 

The yeare 1909-12 witnessed an unexampled development ol cotton growing the firm 
establishment of coffee plantations and a general expansion of trade Besides cotton and 
coffee there is a large trade m chillies and m hides and skins and m 1911 plantation rubber 
as apart from wild rubber first appeared in the export list >\heat is grown in Toro and 
OH Ae foot hills of Mt E^n The cultivation of tte cotton is almost entirely m the 
hands of natives the imrcb^ng and cc^lecting being the w’ork mainly of Indians while the 
gimm^ yfmd exporting is by European firms In 1912 as the result of three year 
mves^igittji&lf^pure long staph varieties of cotton— Sunffowet and Allen s Improved — 

* E savii 557 se^ 

* fey 1910 m which year the deaths from the diseate were i 546 sleeping sickness had 
been got under control 
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were substituted for the hybrids previously cukiamted. The \alue of the cotton crop 
hi OQO la 1908-9 was £165 000 m 1910-11 and over £250 000 m I9ri~i2 The imports 
(merchandise onI>} rose m value fron £288000 m 1909-10 to £347000 in i9io-ii ^nd 
exports increased from £225 000 to £340 000 In 1909-10 revenue (inciudmg a grant m aid 
of /103 000) was £268 000 in 1910-11 It IV as £287 000 though the grant in aid was reduced 
to £96 000 The expenditure in the tivo years was £24OO0Chand £252 000 

The railwav from Jmja near the Ripon Fails along the Victoria Nile was completed to 
Namasagoh — 58 m — in December 1911 It cost £170000 This railway connects with 
a steamer service on Lake Kioga and opens up Bukedi where a rich soil a well defined 
drv season provide exceptional opportunities for cotton growing In 1912 the Imperial 
parliament voted £100 000 for the provision of metalled roads suitable for motor traffic in this 
region A railway from Port Bell to Kampala (20 m ) built 1912 marked the beginning of 
a trunk line from the Victoria to the Albert Njanza 

The Baganda continue to prove themselves a most progressive type of negro Some 
8 000 are in government service over 32 000 of their children were m Anghcan schools 
alone in iqii The native government is in the hands of Sir Apolo BkAgwa, K C M G 
and two CO regents The Kabaka (king) Daudi was 16 on \ugust 8 igti 

In March loii Mr F J Jackson C B , succeeded Capt H E S Cordeaux (who was 
appointed to St Helena) as governor of Uganda Jackson had played an important 
part in bringing Uganda under Bntish protection and since 1889 had served continuous- 
ly either m Uganda or in the East Mnca Protectorate 

Zanzibar ’ — The Sultan of Zanzibar Ah bin Hamud abdicated November 15 rpir 
and on December 9th his son Khalifa bm Harub a child of six was proclaimed Sultan 
by the British Ali bin Hamud had been educated in Europe and he preferred the 
freer life and wider mterests of Europe to his throne The native administration is 
under the general control of the British Agent — Mr Edward A W Clarke who succeed 
ed Mr Basil S Cave (appointed consul general at Algiers) m 1909 Capt F R Barton 
C M G is First minister to the council of regency 

The population of Zanzibar island at a census taken m igio was 114 069 that of 
Pemba being 8j> 130 Zanzibar city had 35 262 inhabitants The Arab aristocracy — 
large land owners— number about 20 000 there are an equal number of British Indians 
and about 300 Europeans The transhipment of goods to apd from the mainland of 
East Africa and the growing of cloves axe the main sources of wealth The value of 
cloves exported m iqto was £253 000 compared with £330000 in 190Q In 191 r the 
crop was e&timated at £300 oop Copra cultivation is increasing the export in 1910 was 
£19 000 almost double the figure for 1900 Nearly all the other exports figure also as 
imports they are goods m transit Zanzibar has been to some extent replaced by 
Mombasa (British East Afnra) and Dar es Salaam and Tanga (German East Africa) 
as the distributing centre for Indian and European goods This is due to the exteni^ion 
of direct steamship communication between India and Europe and the mainland of East 
Afnca and to the establishment of equal rates of freights to Zanzibar and the coast town 
The exports from Zanzibar to the mainland of East Africa piece goods petroleum nee 
sugar &c received from abroad and transhipped fell in the ten years 1 901-19 10 from 
£s / 4 000 to £348 000 In the same period the \ alue of goods received from the mam 
land decreased from £341 000 to £242 000 But Zanzibar retains its position as the 
chief aty of East Afnca m native estimation and it remains the headquarters of the 
principal Indian merchants trading with EaSt Afnca and the centre of the dhow traffic 
on the coast The tonnage of vessels clearrag the port in 1910 was 682 000 the external 
trade was valued at £2 026 000 The British proportion of the trade declined from 55 
in 1908 to 47 ®ci m 1910 Customs revenue m 1910 w^s £107000 the total revenue 
£181 000 and the expenditure £192 poo 

See the Colonial Office reports on East Africa Protectorate and on Uganda, and the 
Consular reports on Zanzibar Lord Cranworth A Cciony tn the Making (London 1912) 
Ward and Mrhgan Handbook of British East Afnca (Nairobi and London 19*2) John 
Roscoe The Baganda (London 1911) (F K. Cana ) 

1 bee £ B xxvui 957 et seq 
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BRITISH SOMALILAND^ 

Ihiring 1910 the Bntish troops tvefe withdrawn from the interior of Somaliland 
TIk arrangements made for organising tlie tnbes in the protectorate and pro-viding them 
With arms for defence against the Mullah Mahommed — the Mad Mullah — led only to 
inter tnbai fighting and anarchy The Mullah remained in Italian territory and in Oc 
tober 1912 was officiallv reported to be sufF^nng from an incurable disease 

The revenue for the years 1909-12 vanea from Aoooo to £32 000 the expenditure 
£192000 in 1909-10 (owing to tmhtary operations) had dropped in 1911-12 to £74000 
Deficits are met by grants, fhe trade was valued at £490 000 m 1909-10 and £484 ogo 
in 1911-12 

Gums (Arabic myrrh etc ) hides and sfcins ghee coffee and pearls are the chief exports 
The decrease of trade between Baila and Harrar continued owing to the competition of the 
railway from Jubiti The pearl fisheries at ZaiU increased in value Berbera was placed 
in wireless telegraphy communication with -Vden in 1911 

Mr H A Byatt C M G who became commissioner of the protectorate in 1911 had 
served in Somaliland ance 1905 

See the Colonial Office Reports and R E Drake Brockman British Sotnahland (London 
1912) (F U Cana ) 

NYASALANP 

The period 1910-12 was one of prospentv m Nyasaland The population m 1911 was 
natives 969 183 (as against 927355 in 1907) Europeans 766 Asiatics 481 The natives 
proved both peaceful and contented Witchcraft and trial 1^ ordeal were rendered illegal 
in 1911 Sleeping sickness slowly extended despite every effort to arrest it The pread 
of the tsetse fiv involved the < losing of many roads to animal transport This difficultv 1 
being met by the construction of metalled roads along which motor vehicles can plv but of 
the 3 156 miles of road in the Protectorate in 1911 oniv 23 miles — between BlantyTe the 
chief commercial centre and Zomba the adnumstrativ e capital — were macadamised 

The externa! trade of the Protectorate in 1910-11 amounted to £368 000 and in 1911-12 
to £446000 To the Lnited Kingdom in 1911-12 went produce valued at £179000 and 
from It tame goods valued at £194 000 The cultivation of coffee at one time Nvasiland s 
staple product gradually diminished since 1899-1900 In 1909-10 the export of coffee was 
valued at £15500 m 1910-11 it had dropped to under £7000 In 1911-12 it rise to 
£16000 a temporary increase due to exceptionally suitable weather conditions Cotton 
(£59000) was the chief export m 1910-11 havmg more than doubled m a year Owing 
to late export of part of the crop there was a drop m 1911-12 to £58 000 Tobacco exports 
were £42 000 la 1910-11 and 000 m 1911-12 Rubber exports in 1911-12 were £10 000 
A great obstacle to the expansion of trade was the inadequate communication with the 
outer world due to the persistent diminution of water in the lower Shir6 so that steamers 
ascending the Zambezi wwe frequently unable to reach Port Herald whence a railway runs 
to Biantyru During 1912 the Imperial Government arranged to extend the raiiwav south 
from Port Herald to the Zambezi the line to be continued eventually to Beira In October 
1012 the Portuguese government signed a contract with a Belgian group of financiers ior 
the buildup of the part of the line from Beira to the Zambezi 

The revenue of the Protectorate was £94 980 m 1910-11 and £97 356 in 191 1-I2 Ex 
pendifure was £112 369 in 1910-11 and £ii8o'»o in 1911-12 Deficits are made good from 
the Bntish treasury The institution in 1911 of a land tax of one halfpenny an acre per 
annum on all lands held by non natives became a valuable wmree of revenue fhe tax 
on native huts was raised m loti from 3s to 4s and from 6s to 8 b for low and high grades 
respectively The tax yielded in 1911-12 £50900 

Sir Alfred Sharpe (b 1853^ who had served in official capacities in Nvasaland since 1891 
and had governed the Protectorate since 1897 retired m 1910 He was succeeded by Sir 
W H Manmi^ (b 1863) the officer who raised the Central Afnca regiment and commanded 
the Somaliland Field Force in 1902-3 (see fi B xxv 382a) and who from fanuarv to No 
vember 1910 was Commissioner of t^t Protectorate <F R Cana ) 

MAURITIUS 3 

The population of Mauntms at the census of igti was 368 to r a decrease of 2 232 
(»mpared with 1901 Males exooeded females by 22 ooo Port Louis the capital 
had a pop of 50,0^ a decrease of 2 689 A? Mauritius has an area of only 716 sq miles 
the <h^ity of population — 514 per sq mile — is one of the greatest in the Bntish Empire 
indian immigrants and their descendants constituted about 70% of the total population 
while the type had almost disappeared The dependencies had 6,690 inhabitants in 

191 1 Rodn^uez the largest {area 42 sq nules) had a population of 4 829 

Matmtins continues to yi^d practically nothing for expat besides the products of the 
‘See£ i? Jfcxv 381 

* See E B iv, S95 ( Bntish Central \fnca ) 

* See E B xvii 913 el seq 
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sugar cane Moreover it produces little else for home consumption Dependent on a $mgte 
industry the colony suffers when that vnflu',tr> j depressed Owing to the high, price 
fetched b> ugar the colon> during iQio-i- attained however a sounder position than u had 
held for >ear The yaluc of imports in IQ09 was £i 800000 in 1910 it had increased to 
£•’ 333 000 Exports ni 1909 valued Tt £2 295 000 and in 1910 at £2 435 ooo '^bout 
79 of the total imports came front the Unit^ Kingdom and British Possesisions to whorn 
went nearly 99 c of the exports 

The sugar crop of 1910-11 exclusive of sugar for local consumption was 2x4372 tons 
(metric) a compared with the record 1909-10 crop of 246 560 tons the value was £2 000 
000 Over 144000 acres one third of the whole area of the island were in 1910 under 
sugar cultivation There were at the same time sixty two sugar factories worlang live 
colonj s three large t customers for sugar were in 1910 Bntish India 146 510 tons (metric) 
the United Kingdom 47 316 tons and Cape Colony 19 137 tons Great imptxivements 
have been made m the manufacture and steam ploughs have been introduced for work m 
the ranc fields but much of the land under cultivation is rockv and hand labour has not been 
superseded Aloe fibre and v aniHa are the onlj other experts of an> note Imports of tea have 
increased t onsidcrably although locally grown tea has been found very satisfactory and 
nearly £50 000 worth of culmarv oils etc was imported in 1910 notwithstanding that the 
oil and climate are eminently suited to the cultivation of oil bearing plants and trees 
h xperiments in the cultivation of cotton hav e been made 

The revenue for the financial vear 1909-10 was £720000 considtrably exceeding that 
of anv previous year The expenditure was £6jO 000 In 1910-11 the revenue was £742 
000 and the expi nditure £638 500 The net debt of the colony m 19H was £i 296 000 
Sir Cavendish Boyle (6 1849) after erving as Governor of Mauritius tor eight years 
retired in 1911 He was succeeded by Md]or John Robert Chancellor (b 1870) an officer 
who had served with distinction in the Tirah Expedition (1897-98) and m other campaigns 
and who had been Secretary to the Impienal Defence Committee 

See ^ \\ alter i(?iJ Census Report (Port I ouib igi ) and Report of the 'Mduntius Ro\a.i 
Commission (Cd 5186) issued m 1910 a valuable guidi to the economic condition of the 
colony (h R CA^A ) 

SEYCHELLES* 

The populatun of Seychelle at the 1911 census was 22 691 (148 per sq m ) of whom only 
2 159 were not born m the islands the increase in ten years was 3 454 or 1 8 per cent 85 
per cent are Roman Catholn, s 

The value of exports in 1911 fell to £126867 from £149467 in 1910 and imports were 
£go 1 5 as against £98460 m the prcvi u y«ar The United Kingdom and British 
Pjssc sions took about a quarter of the to al France with purchases to the extent of 
£47 000 was the colony s best customer The chief article of export was copra Valued at 
£51 000 guano ( £4 j 800) coming second It is estimated that at the present rate of exploit 
ation the supplie^ of guano will not last beyond 1920 \anilla (£13 533) wa spiilt by ui) 
seasonable rainfall and the crop w is one of the smallest on record since 1907 when the 
value of the harvest was nearly £67000 Cinnamon bark comes fourth cn the list the 
trees were introduced during the French rule about 1775 but their cultivation was abandoned 
almost immediately and the trees spread through the forest and were neglected until 1908 
A ton of tortoise shell was exported to London and Pans E^eriments have been made ip 
the rearing of young turtles from the eggs m enclosed areas The turtles grow more quickly 
in lontinement and the weight of the shell is proportionately greater Most of the imports 
came from the United Kingdom and Bntish Possessions the total for 1911 being £74067 
as against £16047 from other countries The chief import was ricc which India supplied 
to the value of £16333 Methods of agriculture have liecn improved and coconut 
plantations in particular show the results of mure scientific treatment Many thousands 
of seedlings have been planted out from the seeds of rubber trees growing m Seychelles and 
in rgri rubber appeared for the first time as an export 

The revenue in 19H was £36 333 and the expenditure £34 133 

In October 1912 Mr W E Davidson fb who became Governor of Seychelles m 

1904 was appointed Governor of Newfoundland andLifutCol C R M O Bnen tb 1859) 
Golomal Secretary of the Gambia (who had served with distinction throughout the Anglo 
Boer War 1899-1903) was made Covernor (F R Cvna) 

BRITISH WEST AFRICA 

In West Africa the British colonies and protectorates form ^paxate governments 
directly dependent upon the Colonial O&ce m London They arc (i) the Gambia (2) 
Sierra Leone, (3) the Gold Coast with Ashanti and the Northern Territories (4) 5 and 
N Nigeria In every part of British W est Africa the outstanding features of the period 
igio-i2 were practically unbroken public peace and a reanarkable development of trade 
* See E B xxiv 751 et seq 
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an 4 improvement of means of communication But the need of secunng the natives in 
the ufdetWred enjoyment of their lands, as a condition necessary for the permanent 
prosperity of each of the colonies and protectorates led to the appointment (June 26 
1912) of a Committee by the Colonial Secretary (Mr L Harcourt) to consider the laws 
relating to the transfer of land in Bntish West Africa with a view to seeing how far at 
was feasible to extend the system adopted in N h<igeria where the whole of the countr> 
IS held m trust for the native rfthahitants Sir Kenelm Digby was appointed Chairman 
of the Committee whose members included Sir F M Hodgson an ex Governor of the 
Gold Coast and Mr E D Morel well known for many years persistent advocacy of 
native rights on the Congo and elsewhere in tropical Africa 

Gambia ’ — The census taken m igij showed that the population of the Island of St 
Mary at the moutii of the Gambia on which is built Bathurst, the capital was , 700 
compared with 8,807 The population of the protectorate mainly Jolloff and 

Mandingo was 138 401 or 15 000 fewer than was estimated for 1907 In 1911 for the 
third successive year the revenue (£86 454) exceeded previous records the expenditure 
being £71 390 In 19 to for the first time the value of the trade reached over a million 
sterlmg the figure being £i 134 460 and m 1911 it rose to £i 499 000 imports being 
valued at £807 000 and exports £682 exjo The ground nut industry is the mam occupa 
tion of the people and while it continues so lucrative the efforts of the Administration 
to widen the basis of prospenty meet with bttle success In the five vears 1907-11 the 
value of the crop varied from £245 000 to £437 000 (1911 tonna^ 47 000) 

Consisting of a narrow strip of land on Pither side of the lower Gambia the protectorate 
IS hemmed m by Irench West Africa and the commercef though not the shipping) is largely 
in the hands of French firms established at Bathurst The trade in ground nuts is almo t 
viholly mth France and in 1911 84S pc of the exports (excluding specie) went to France 
and her Colonies The British Cmpire took 63 pc and Germany 56 pc France had 
also about 45 p c of the import trade Great Britain coming next with about 30 p c 

In September 1911 Sir George Oenton fb 1851) who had administered the Gambia for 
nearly ekvenyears retired He was succeeded by Col Sir H L Galway (b 1859) 

See H F Reeve The Gambia ^ondon 1912) an excellent monograph by a retired official 
Sir G Denton Twenty Three Years in Lagos and the Gambia jnl African Soc Vol 
XI (191s) and the Annual Reports issued by tne Colomal Office 

Shflna Leone ^ — By a treaty with Liberia signed on the 21st of January 1911 the 
south-eastern distnct of Sierra Leone lying south of the Morro river was ceded to the 
RepuUic in exchange for the district of kanre Lahun (see map in E B xi 04) Im 
mediately north of the Anglo Liberian frontier the Anglo French boundary underwent 
a modification (exchange of notes July 6, 1911) resulting m the transference to Sierra 
Leone from French Guinea of a narrow strip of territory with an area of r 5 sq m The 
census of 1911 gave the population of the Colony at 75 572 while that of the Protectorate 
was estimated at i 3*7,560 The figures for the chief tribes were Mendi 44 000 
Sherbro 107 000 both pagan Timim 347 000 Limba no 000 Kontioh 61 000 the last 
three Moslem (more or less) The European population was 630 (as against 309 in 
4901), while the Syrians (who have obtained a considerable share of the petty trade of 
the country) had increased from 4# m 1901 to 175 Freetown the capital and one of 
the finest ports m West Africa, had a population of 34 OQO There has been a general 
increase both in commerce and m agriculture but the primitive and wasteful methods of 
farming adopted by the natives are leading to the disappearance of the dense forest lands 
— with unfortunate results, especially on the mountain slopes and tops where m two 
years virgm fortst may be turned into bare rock (see Forestry ” by Mr G B Haddon 
Smith m the Colomal Office report on Sierra Leone for rgro ) The first step towards 
the reservation of forest land was made m 1911 

commercial pro^ienty of Siora Leone continues to be bound up with the prcwluct!, 
of the — constituUng 72 px: the doiuieatic exports in 1911 ^ext m importance 

comes the Kpla nut a universal article of diet among the natives of West Africa, scarcely 
aiw of the nut* reach Europe In the five years 1907-1 1 the value of the exports rose from 
£831 000 to £1*300 000 that of the imports from £988 000 to £i 267 000 The total revenue 
for the aan» partod mcreased from £359000 to £457000 the cocredpondii^ figures for 
^ See E 5 » 437 ^ * See E B nxv 5^ et seq 
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expenditure being' £345 000 to £43^ 000 At the close of 1911 the colonv had a funded debt 
of £l 255 000 Great Britain s share of the import trade m 1911 was 75 o of the export 
trade 24 o Germany ranks first (30®/ ) m the export trade as a result of the gravitation 
of the palm kernel trade to Hamburg where there are krge factones with tlie most modem 
machinerv for extracting the oil from the kernels and making use of the waste i»oducts 
The shipping statistics for 191 1 showed a total tonnage of i 246 000 68 “0 being British com 
pared with a tonnage of 993 OOO m I910 when the BntiSh percentage was 77 i The German 
tonnage rose from 13 55 m 1910 to 18 67 m 1911 

The expansion of trade depends largely on opening up new oil palm districts and as the 
tsetse renders animal transport impcw:fiible attention is directed to other means of loco 
motion A branch line (90 m long) from the mam railwa> begun m IQIO and completed 
in 1912 runs northward from Boia iS E of Freetown) and crossing the Koked n\er reaches 
Makene the centre of one of the nchest palm belts in the country The opemng up of the 
Hinterland bv feeder roads also continues A notable feature in the historv of the 
countr> is the spread of Wc.'n coupled with a general desire for education During lyn-ia 
a Government Model School was built at Fret town In districts where Moslem influence 
IS strortg a high degree of sobnetj and of amenabihtj to good order prevails 

The visit of the Duke of Connaught to Freetown in December 1910 was an event of more 
than ceremonial importance There were present from the Protectorate chiefs of many 
tribes which had fought hard against British dominion and the cordial manner in which 
they were received by the uncle of King George has been told m every corner of the country 
In April 1911 Sir Edward Marsh Merewether (b 1858I formerly Lieut Governor of Malta 
became Governor in succession to Sir Leslie Prob>n transferred to Barbadoes B\ the 
death of Dr E W Bidden at Freetown on February 7 1912 at the age of 80 the Bntish 
Empire lost a distii^uished negro scholar and offi^.ial (&ee E B xxv ^^d and xvi 54id) 

the annual reports on Sierra Leone issued b> the Colonial Office J T Aldridge 
Sierra Leone and Its Commercial Expansion Lnited Empire \ol 2 19 ii Major R G 
Berr> The Sierra Leone Cannibals ' Proc Ryl Irish Assn 1912 

GoW Coast ^ — The census of ion gave the total population of the Gold Coast 
Ashanti and the Northern Territories as i 503 386 equal to 18 / per square mile The 
number m the Gold Coast proper was 853 766 m Ashanti 287 814 m the Northern 
Territories 361 806 In all there were i 625 Europeans The increasing prospentv of 
the Gold Coast is shown m the returns of trade and revenue in the absence of inter tnbal 
disputes, in the development of agriculture and m marked improvement in samtation 
The revenue for the financial v<ar 1911 which amounted to £1111 OOO surpassed that 
of all previous years and exceeded the expenditure by £197 000 The revenue m 1910 had 
been £l 006000 and the expenditure including £149380 repayment of loan*,} £924862 
The public debt on December 31 1911 was £2 489 000 The value of the seaborne trade 
increased from £504900010 1909 and £6137000 m 1910 to £7576000 m 1911 The 
imports for 1910 were £3 439 000 for 1911 784 000 the exports for 1910 werr £1 697 000 

for 1911 £3 792 OOO an increase of 40% Cotton goods and spirits are the principal im 
ports the Gold Coast m addition imports much machinery and lumber for the mines 
Cocoa gold rubber and palm oil and kernels are the chief exports The cocoa industry 
which IS entirely m native hands has had a great development In the two years 1910-11 
the export was almost doubled in quantity and more than douHed in value The figures 
for the three years 1909-11 were 1909 quantity 45^77000 lbs value £755000 1910, 

quantity 50 692000 lbs value £866000 1911 quantity 88 987 000 lbs value £1513000 
The gold mining industry is firmly established The value of the gold mined dunng 
the hrst ten months of 1912 was £i 215 000 as against £i 069 000 for the whole of I911 
which was itself an increase of £313 000 over the figures of 1910 The mines of the Ashanti 
GiJdfields Corporation export nearly half the total vield About 20 Ooo natives are employ ed 
in the mines or m dredging the river beds for alluvial gold 15 % ol the gold being obtained 
from alluvium Besid^ cocoa and gold rubber lumber and oil palm products are the chief 
exports Some 80 „ of the total trade is with the United Kingdom but Germany^ has a large 
share of the shipping the tonnage of the German ships cleared m 1911 being 43800a, 
Bntish diipa 773 ooo and French ships 113 ooo — the total tonnage being i 326000 

Sir John Ihckersgill (1851-1910) -who had been. Govemoc for seven years retired ja 
September 1910, and shortly afterwards died in Englaiid He was succeeded by Mr 
J J Thorburn— who had previously served m Ceylon and X>agc« Mr Tborbura re 
tired from the Colomal service in August 1912, and Sir Hugh CUfiord (b i866> then 
Colonial Secretary of Ceylon, was appointed (Jovemor Dunng 19 tr Sir Wdham 
Brandforth Griffith, Chief Justice since 1895, who had done much to codify the colony s 
laws retired and succeeded by Sir P C Smyly, Chief Jus^ce of Sierra Leone 
> See E S XXI 203 tt seq 
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A iwW and T^Iuable direction has been given to education by the adoption of a com 
bmed system of literar> and technical instruction in every Government assisted primary 
school A Go\emmcnt rrainmg Institution for teachers and a TechmcaJ School have 
been opened at Accra The new S3rstein has the cordial co-operation of the missionary 
Societies on whom has fatten hitherto the bulk of the burden of education 

The history of Ashanti^ has been one of marked development Much of the succes*? 
of the administration is attributable to the wise guidance of Mr F C Fuller Chief 
t ornmissioner since iqos The Ashanti and allied tribes having a comparative high 
mentaht> have adapted themselves mote readily than was evpected to the changed 
conditions following the establishment of British rule and have become keen agncul 
turists— culmatmg cocoa rubber and kola nuts The town of Kuroasi (pop 28 853 
in 1 01 1 93 being Europeans and 23 Svnans) is a great trade centre and contains many 
handsome bmldmgs some of them owned b> \shanti chiefs Christianity is making 
progress — the Christian population m igii was 6 poo — while Islam finds few converts 
In the Northern Temtones of the Gold Coast — an open park like country for the 
most part — Giere is a marked improvement m the wndition ot the people, the last tribe 
to dispute the authority of the British — the Zouaragu — having been subjugated m 1910 
The protectorate is purely agricultural and pastoral the chief exports which are sent 
mainK to kumasi being live stock shea butter and daw a dawa A small amount of 
cotton is raised The energies of the Government have been largely directed to estab 
hshmg and mamtaimng the legitimate authoritv of the chiefs the country formerly 
being in an anarchical condition when each man did what was right in his own eyes 

See the Annual Reports on the Gold Coast on \shantt and on the Northern Territories 
published by the Colonial Office London Major F G Gu^isberg Mapping the Gold Coast 
and Ashanti in Trans Ltverpod Geo See 1910 Marj Gaunt Alone » VlesiAfria (Loo 
don 1912) J \ Barbour James The Agricultural and Other Industrial Possibilities of the 
Gold Coast {London 1911) L P Bowler Gold Coai.t Talaver London ryii) 

Kigwa^The umfication of the protectorates of Southern and Northern Nigeria 
was deaded upon early in 2 pi'* Sir Frederick Lugard {E B xvii 115) was selected as 
Governor of both protectorates succeeding Sir Walter Egerton m S Nigeria and Sir 
Hesketh Bell m N Nigeria Sir Fredenck (whose appointment was gazetted on Md> 
17th) did not arrive m Nigena till October igr* In both protectorates there was a 
marked development of trade in the period 19 1 0-1 > while the sptial condition of the 
people underwent mjHd changes The only part of S Nigena not brought under 
administrative control by the middle of 1912 was a small area in the N E corner inhabit 
ed bj Munshis a wild pagan tnbe 

The population of Nigena is approximately 18,000,000 of whom 400 are Europeans 
The census of 1911 gave S Nigena 7 858,689 inhabitants and N Nigeria 8 no 631 but 
9 770 000 IS considered a more accurate figure for the northern protectorate The pop 
per sq m is g8m& Nigena and about 40 in N Nigena Yoruba numbers about 2 000 
000 Ibos about 3 000 000 The Ycruba — readiest of all W est African tribes to adapt 
themselves to Western aviUsation*— inhabit the WeBtem Province of S Nigeria through 
which the railway fhom Lagos to the Niger passes Their chief towns are Ibadan (pop 
75 OOP m 1911) Ogbomosho (80,0001 \beokuta (51,253) Oshogbo (59821) In 
contrast to the Western Provmce, where Aroruba is practically the only language, the 
census ot 1911 revealed in the Central and Eastern j^rovmces of S Nigeria 57 different 
languages with 82 distinct tnbes In N Nigena two to three hundred different lan*- 
^ages ate spoken Hausa being the widest spread The only towns of more than 30 000 
idhabitantB m N Nigena are Kano (39*368 m 1911) and Ilonn (36 343) 

Im S Nigena the energies of the administration were duefly concentrated on samta- 
tleamg oi the network of waterways which form the Niger ddta^ the building 
mds, amd the putting down of inter tribal disputes At Lagoa, the capital (pop 
great harbour works were begun to enable steamers dra tu g 24 ft to he 
abng^de Otef quay Large areas of swamp land hate reclaimed at Lagos and 
» See E B u 724 «S See E B xix, 677 
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Forcados (pop 3 189) the port for steamers ascending the Nig^r Throughout \ omba 
land increased attention has been paid to education — several technical schools btihg 
established — and there is springing up a group of intelligent thinking men, born and 
educated in Southprn ISigeria, who are imbued with love of their country and are de 
voting themselves to its service In the Hausa States and Bornu in N Nigeria— as 
among the “V oruba in S Nigeria — the administration rules through the native govern 
ments The estabhshment in iqii of a Beit el Mol (State Treasury) in all the Hausa 
Emirates was an important step towards securing punty m the public services From 
the Beti el Mol the native judges and other functionaries receive fixed salaries 
the same tune the Emirs were given civil lists in heu of depending upon What share they 
could get from the imposts levied on the people 1 he Land and Native Rights Ordi 
nance lOir estabh hed the svstem of native land tenure on an inalienable basis 

Nigeria with 80 000 sq m of dense forest still depends mainly upon its sylvan products 
but since 1910 its mineral resources have leapt into importance The mineral surVey of 
S Nigeria revealed the existence of lignate at Asa ba 15 m W of the Niger and of enormous 
deposits of Coal at Udi some 50 m E of the Niger at Onitsha A survey for a railway lo 
connoot the Udi coalfield with Onitsha was made in 1912 In N Nigeria the exploitation 
of the tin fields m the province of Bauchi attained large proportions Mining which began 
in a small wav m 1902 attracted little attention til! igog Since then Over £3 000 000 capital 
has been invested m the field which is alluvial and covers some 2 500 sq m Exports of 
tin ore rcse from £38 000 in 1909 to £“’2 000 m 1910 and £181 000 in 1911 In that year 
I 470 tc ns of tin were exported from Jan ist to July 31 1912 the export was I 489 tons 
(value not stated) In October 191^ the Colonial Office announced that pending a sy stemat 
jc survey of the tm mining area na mining leases or prospectnig licences would be granteil 
to new applicants^ Rich reels of galena carrving a considerable silver return have been 
found in the province of Muri along the middle Benue 

The completion of the railway from taro to Kano m March 1911 proved a potent 
fa< tor not alone m the development of trade but in its influence on native life and thought 
In the first vear of working the receipts on the Baro-Kano railway came to about £70 000 
The railwav is 3 ft 6 m gauge and 356 miles long In rqi i aKo the railway from Lagos was 
extended till it joined the Northern Nigeria line at Minna (250 miles from Lagos) the Niger 
being bridged at Jebba \2 ft 6 in gauge railway was built m 191 1 from Zaria on the mam 
line eastward to Rdhammi at the foot of the Bauchi Plateau and 40 m W of Naraguta the 
headquarters of the tin field It is 90 m long and cost £2 000 a mile Like the other Nig< 
nan railways it is State owned and btate worked 

Dunng 1909-11 the volume of trade passing through S Nigeria rose from £8 600 000 to 
£10 388 000 excluding the goods in transit to Porto Novo m Dahomey In 1910 4^46 000 
and in loii £7-6 000 of the totd was credited to N Nigeria as the value of imports and 
exports bv commercial firms I aim kernels valued m 1911 at £2574000 and palm oil 
(£i 696000) were the chief exports Rubber and cocoa were next in importance The 
export of cocoa m 1911 (9 858 000 lbs ) showed an increase of 50 over 1910 its value was 
£164 000 Cotton despite fluctuations in the crops gave promise of expansion Cotton 
cultivation for export also progn ssed in Northern Nigeria Up to igi2 the price fetched 
by native cotton for local manufacture exceeded one penny per lb the highest price offered 
by the British Cotton Growing Association From N Nigeria the chief exports during 
1910-12 were palm kernels shea nuts rubber gum and tm The bulk of the trade of Nigeria, 
as also the shipping is m British hands though increasing competition is being met with 
from German and French firms. 

In 191 1 the rev enue of S Nigena was i 956 000 the highest on record Of this £975 ooo 
was derived from duties on imported spirits and £307 000 (£1^0 000 net profit) was railwav 
revenue Expenditure was £1 717 000 On March 31 191- the public debt of S 
Nigeria was £6 471 000 A loan of £0 000000 wa floated in igri calls to the end of the 
year being £j 223 000 In N Nigeria m the finarcial year 1910-11 the total local revene 
was £275000 compared with £178000 m 1908-9 In 19H-U it was £545000 (including 
a sum of £106000 on account of native local administration, the corresponding sum not 
being shown m the 1910-11 statement) The expenditure m 1910 was £565000 compared 
with £540000 in J908-9 In 1911-12 it was £827 tKK? In N Nigeria the importation 
of trade spirits is forbidtien and the chief source of revenue is the land tax— in reality 
rata property tax— which increased from £124 000 m 1008-9 to £217 000 m 1911-12 (The 
land revenue is really double the figures giv en one-half the amount collected being retained 
by the native government for locm needs ) Deficits on the N Nigeria revenue were met 
by grants m aid from the Imperial government and as to £70^000 from the S Nigeria treas 

^ In some districts the presence of prospectors was resented Mr Campbell a mining 
engineer was murdered m June 1912 at Nmkada Nassarawa province by Mada pagans 
against whom a small force was sent the Mida sustaining about 180 casualties 
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ury TTie revenue of the Bett-el M<U amoyntecj to over £200 000 m the first vear jf its 
institution In N Nigeria m the Moslem regioiM (i e the Hausa States and Bornn) au 
government schools Where rarely secular education including crafts and agriculture i', 

S ven Hausa is taught m Roman characters As among the \ oruba and the Bern of S 
igena the chiefs in N Nigeria are keenly interested in the schools 
See Capt C Vt J Orr The Making of fiorthern Ntgena (1911) E D Morel Nigeria 
Us peoples and Its Problems (1911) Major A J N Tremearne The Tailed Head Hunters 
a/ (1912) C L Temple Northern Nigeria laGeog Jnl (Aug 1912) Prof V\>nd 
ham Dunstan Southern Nigeria Mineral Survey (Colonial Reports miscellaneous nos 81 
and 83) T D Falconer The Geology and Geography td N Nigeria ^9^^) and On H&rsebaek 
Through Ntprta (191O A F Calvert Nigeria and Its Tin Fields {1912) and The Nigerian 
Tin Manuel (1912) Colonial Office Annual Reports on S and N Nigeria S Nigeria Census 
Reports 191 1 (Lagos, 1912) (F R Cana ) 

St Hetena^ 

The population m IQii was 3 520 (i 658 males 1 862 females) Revenue (1910) £9 306 
(including a grant in aid of £2 500 from the Imperial Exchequer) (i 91 1) £8 622 Expendi- 
ture (1910) £9596 (* 9 ^*) £9129 The Government flax fibre mills have been working 
only intermittentl> having b^n opened in 1907 they were closed in 1910 the suppK of leaf 
being exhausted and they have remained so since except during a few weeks There is a 
lace school but it does not support itself Jamestown was visited bv 51 s^ips m 1910 and 
64 in 1911 On October 24 1910 H R.H the Duke of Connaught visited the island no 
member of the Roval Family having done so since the Duke of Edinburgh in i860 Capt 
H E S Cordeaux C B C M G be(ame governor in 1911 in succession to Lt Col Sir H 
L Gal wav K.C M G transfeixed to Gambia 


Falkland Isfands 

According to the census of igii the population including South Georgia was 3 275 
The large mcrea&e since 1901 (pop 2 043) is due to the development of the whaling in 
dustry The population in 1911 was thus distributed — East Falklands and adjacent 
Islands I 608 "West Falklands (including New Island) 664 South Georgia (including 
a shipping population of 563) i 003 — in 1901 it was uninhabited 

Tlw average number of births dunne 1908-1912 was 52 and of deaths 18 Tht average 
denaty of population was — halkla-nd Islands £6 500 sq miks) 34 South Georgia (,1000 sq 
miles) I 003 The total number of males and females was 2 370 and 905 respectively or 
an average of only 382 females to every 100 males The small population of females is 
due to the large number of men engaged m the whaling industry In the statistics relating 
to rel^oua beliefs i 821 persons are returned as belonging to the Church of England 769 
as’Lufberans and 63 as Baptists Of the total popufetion 2 107 were returned as British 
subjects 13 of these being naturalised Of the i 093 foreigners 980 were natives of Sweden 
and Norway the majontyof these being engaged in the whaling industry 

With the exception of small government reserves the whole of the land of the colony is 
in the hands of sheep farmers Closer settlement is thus rendered impossible and in spite 
of the high wages paid for labour there is no opening for new settlera About one fifth of 
the colony is composed of peat but nothing has yet been done to develop it 

The rainfall registered at Port Stanley during 1911 amounted to 3706 inches as com 
pared with 27 68 inches in 1910 

Industries -^Sheep farming and whaling continue to be the principal indu&tncs The 
number of sheep m the colony during 1911 was 706 170 which is 18 566 less than in rgio 
The number of sheep slaughtered in iqi I was 76 315 as against 69 704 m the previous year 
This increase is partly due to the estabhshmt nt of twm mutton-canning factone capable of 
deahng respectively with 600 and 300 sheep daily They began work in 1910 employing 
100 men and producing 25 ooct tins of preserved meat 

Whaling round the Falkland Islands was not so successful m 1911 as m former years 
one company producing only a total of 7 400 barrels of oil and 50 tons of whalebone In 
the dependencies hiiwever the whaling industrv has dewsloped r^idly and appears to be 
nvaUing ^eep-farming as the mainstay of the colony In Sooth Georgia eight companies 
ate now esuoli^ted and employ 1000 men in their factories ashore and afloat During 
the 1910-1 1 vndialing season o 3 and guano w^ produced Worth £534 715 The South Orkimy s 
and the Sandwitdl Islands were each Visited oy one company and tep companies held ii 
cences^r the South Shetlamfe and Graham s Land The total catch from these dependencies 
was 156770 femrels of oil and 400 tons erf whalebone together Worth over £a 68 500 
l^c total vitat of the products dunng f9Fr was £t 026 415 The export of whale oil 
m lott was I3»474 tofis valued at £2707652 more than double the export in 1910 

T^de IS exjMUiding steadily The exports during 1911 ^mounted to £471 156 as co m 
» See E B xxiv 7 See E B x 151 
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pared with £308930 in 1910 The imports were valued at ^90 013 as against £94294. 
ThepnncipaJ exports are whale oil and wopl Over 4J raiUion 01 wool valued at £150 
134 were sent away in 19 1 1 a. slight decrease on 19 lo The other articles of export are 
tallow sheep skms hides seal skins whale ofl whalebone whale plates and tinned meat 
The total general revenue during 1911 amounted to £36 146 exceeding^ that of I910 by 
£9 566 The total general ex^diture amounted to £23 407 an increase of £5464 over 
1910 The average excess of ordinary revenue over expenditure dunng 1908-12 was 
j^9io At the end of 1911 the assets of the colony were £167727 and the liabilities 

^ Somniumcaiions — ^The Pacific Steam Navigation Companys steamers call at Stanlej 
on their voyage out to Callao and on their return voyage a fortnight later thus making a 
monthly communication by letter with England and fortnightly by cable via Monte Video 
and Chile The hitherto isolated state of the colony will shortly be terminated by the 
erection of a wireless telegraph station the tender of the Marconi ^\lreless Telegraph Com 
pany having been accepted for a 5 kilowatt installation capable of communicating at night 
with Buenos Ain s or Monte Video 

The number of sailing vessels that entered inwards m 191 r was 14 with a tonnage of 
12 940 an increase of 6 159 in tonnage but no increase m the number as compared with 
1910 The number of steamers entering was. 64 with a tonnage of 141 929 an increase of 
6 in number but a decrease of 7 102 in tonnage 

Social Progress — Among legal enactments of the year 1911 were new regulations con 
cermng whaling sealing and the importation of animals an ordinance dealing with the sale 
of liquor in the Falkland Islands and South Georgia the imxiosition of an export duty of 
3d a barrel on whale oil and a publication of a new edition of the laws of the colony 

The volunteer force on December 31 loil had two officers and 117 non commissioned 
officers and men The Bov Scouts held their first meeting on Julv 23 19 11 

The results of the educational year in the government school are satisfactorv There 
IS a further advance m the numbers on the roll and a considerable improvement m the dv 
erage attendances The number of children educated during 1911 was 435 

The new hospital to be erected from a fund subscribed bv the colonists as a memorial to 
King Edward \ 11 was begun towards the end of 1911 it will have accommodation for 12 
patients \ new town hall to take the place of the Stanley Assembly Room recently 
destroyed by fire is also in the course of erection 

In 1911 there were only 60 convictions for various offences as against 81 in 1910 
The reports of the medical officers indicate a general improvemeift in the public health 
of the colony (A Bruce Jackson ) 

THE BRITISH WEST INDIES 


The history of the British West Indies is still that of the several colonies no practica 
hie scheme for federating the islands British Guiana and Bntish Honduras having been 
forthcoming During 2 steady progress has, however been made m the direction 

of securing greater uniformity m all matters concerning these colonies The question 
of closer trade with Canada has helped to bnng the vanous umts together 

The preferenceof 3'77 per cent given by the Dominion on British sugar had continued 
to attract est Indian produce to the Canadian market , the value of the preference was, 
however, reduced by the privilege given to the best refiners of Canada for three years 
from looQ of importing at the British preferential rates two tons of sugar for every ton 
of Canadian beet refined and by the further pnvilege extended to the Canadian refiners 
generallv in the same year of importing foreign sugar to the amount of 20 per cent of 
their requirements on the terms of the British preference in v lew of an alleged combina 
tion of the West Indian producers to raise prices In August 1009 a Commission con 
sisting of Lord Balfour of Burleigh the Hon William Stev ens Fiddmg the Hon Wil 
ham Paterson Sir John Poynder Dickson Poyndcr M P (now Lord Ishngton) and 
Sir Daniel Moms with Mr H R Cowell as Secretary, was appointed to enquire into 
the question of trade relations between Canada and the West Indian colonies The 
terms of reference included improvement of transportation and telegraphic communiga 
tion The Comniissionets visited Canada in September 1909 and the "ft est Indian colo 
nies m January icio Evidence was also taken in London In their Rc|>ort they 
warmly advocated the establishment of reciprocal trade arrangements between Canada 
and the West Indies and the improvement of steamship and telegraphic commumca 
tion ith r^ard to steamship commumcation, they advocated the establishment of 
a service between the West Indies and the Mother Country via Canada but this did not 
commend itself to the West Indian colonies and the scheme was dropped m favour of 
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direct steamship communication In Apnl T9XCf a conference of delegates from Bntish 
Gtuana and the West Indian islands (the Bahamas Jamaica and Grenada excepted) 
met at Ottawa and an agreement was amved at on the basis of the grant of mutual 
preferential terms on the principal articles of import into the West Indies from Canada 
and lice versa I>unng igia the agreement was appro\ed by the L^islatures of all 
the West Indian colonies concerned and by the Imperial government A resolution 
approving of it was passed by the Dominion House of Commons in November 191a 

Since 1905 when the transatlantic mad contract was abandoned the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company had earned the transatlantic mails on a poundage basis tn 
1910 the Company gave notice to terminate the arrangement and m November the 
direct service ceased, causing much inconv enience and loss to trade On November 1 8th 
an intercolonial conference was held m Barbados and the W est India Committee strong 
]> urged upon the Imperial Government the need for a mail subsidy The government 
at Iasi agreed to offer a subsidy of ;f4o 000 and a contract was entered into with the 
Ro>al Mail Company for a transatlantic service to run until 1917 or concurrently with 
the mtercolomal serv ice (conducted for a subsidy of £25 000 payable half by the Imperial 
Government and half bv the colonies served 'i for a subsidy of £6;^ 000 to which Tnnidad 
contributes £16 too Barbados £4000 and Bntish Guiana £2700 Under the new serv 
ice which was inaugurated m 1911 Tnmdad succeeded Barbados as headquarters and 
port of transhipment for the intercolonial steamers In 1911 the direct service earned 
on since 1901 b> the Imjiendl Direct West India Mail Service between Avonmouth and 
Jamaica tinder contract with the Imperial and Jamaica Gov ernments ceased the sub 
sidy of £40 Ooo not being renewed In the same year the Imperial Gov ernment discon 
tinned the subsidy of £1^ ^oo to the mail service between Canada and the West Indies 
which now conducted by the Dominion alone 

The Leeward Islands* 

The ceaisus of 1011 disclosed the population of the islands constituting this colony 
to be as follows Antigua 32 265 Barbuda 7^5 St Kitts 26 283 \ev1si2Q45 \nguilK 
4070 Dommica 33 863 Montserrat i'> 196 Redonda i^o \irgin Islands 5:16’ Dur 
mg the finanaal year 1910-11 there were 4640 births and 3456 deaths Of births 1762 
were legitimate and 2 887 or 62 per cent illegitimate The death rate of the Colony is 
conspicuously low Montserrat enjoying the mimmum with 13 15 per 1000 Next in 
order come Anguilla (1464) the Virgin Islands (15) Barbuda (18) Nevis (2362) 
Domimca (23 99) Antigua (27 38) and St Kitts (29 37) 

Sugar is the chief industry and the principal source of revenue m Antigua and St Kitts 
Antigua during' igio-ir exported 13 4SS tons (6397 tons of 90 grev crystals and 7091 tons 
muscovado) Ihc central factory at Ounthoipe s (Antigua) manufactured 5400 tons of 
cr>stals and Bendai s factory 1015 tons Extensions at Gunthorpe s during the year 
increased its manufacturing capacity to about 8000 tons of grey crystals in a crop Con 
sequently more estates have abandoned the muscovado process and now sell canes to the 
factory The quantity of i»asants canes purchased in Antigua was 7718 tons as against 
4579 pnee paid averaging I2s id per ton m 1910 as against 9s 6d a ton m the 

previous vear in St iGtts a central factory been established with a maximum output 
of iq t)00 tons of crystals Further extensions of the central factory system the success of 
which has b«*n ao pronounced are also contemplated In the cotton industry during 1910- 
II prices fell somewhat from the high figures prevailmg during the previous year and trade 
depression in England early in 191 1 also affected the safe From the cultivators standpoint 
however yields gave no cause for disappointment The area planted was extended and there 
was comparative freedom from insect pests a freedom not enmyed by sugar planters who 
wcfe handicapped to a certain extent on this account In the Presidency of Antigua where 
56a acres— an increase of 215— wens cultivated the average return amounted to 173 lb of 
lint per acre In St Kitts 1600 acres — an increase of 600 — were planted the average yield 
lb of lint per acre A hie J leld was obtained la Nevis (the highest since the island 
turned its attention to cotton) where 1400 acres were cultivate — an increase of 500 acres 
A similar retttrft is^teported m tfre case of Montserrat which possesses the lai^st area Under 
cotton — 2000 acires lit the\irgin Islands there is no estates cultivation the cotton being 
purchased feow and ginned and exported by tiie GcnrerniBettt 

* 4 5 Kvi, ajKl allied articles 
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Ever mcreasing pr6spenty attends the cultivation of the lime (catnw^fccidar var meiica) 
the pnncipal indu'stry of Dominica In 1910-11 lime crop for the > car 369000 barrels, 
shoTved an increase of 85000 banreK as compared with 1909-10 The exjxjrt of citrate of 
lime amounted to 5194 cwt valued at £i6 880 — an increase erf 1747 cwt A second citrate 
works waa established and the operations of an existing works eictended In Montserrat 
the total export of hmes was valued at /9000 In a minor degree Antigua Nevis and the 
Vuran Islands devote attention to this industry 

Dominica also exported cacao to the extent of ii oi2 cwt valued at £23 769, Cacao 
also engages a certain measure of attention m some of the other islands Dominica has also 
embarked on rubber cultivation a considerable area having been planted with Hevm brasii- 
lensis It IS estimated that 40 000 plants are already m various stages of growth 

The cultivation of coconuts attrat^ts attention m Antigua and Nevis and m the latter 
island and m Domimca vanilla is receiving notice 

The onlv manufactures of importance are connected with sugar in Antigua and St 
Kitts Nevis and thi cultivation of hme m Dominica In St Kitts rum is distilled 

The total imports were valued at (1909) £471 016 {1910} £541 713 and exports (1909) 
£420800 (1910) £537832 The separate figures for im^rts in 1910 were — Antigua 
£170033 St Kitts-Nevib £192541 Domimca £140925 Montserrat £29718 Virgin 
Islands £8496 For exports — Antigua £196184 St Kitts-Nevis £195506 Dominica 
£109529 Montserrat £30003 \irgm Islands £6610 The imports came chieflv from — 
the United Kingdom £^>29 193 m 1910 (an increase of £45 667) British Colonies £102 738 
(+£21 130) and the United States £191 148 (+ £1041) The exports went chiefly to — 
the United Kingdom £188984 (+£41666) British Colonies £271020 (+£68934) ^ud 
United States £4^ 462 (+£5175) 

The total revenue was 10) £^49 670 (i9ia-it) £164375 and expenditure (1909- 
10) £149 906) (1910-11) £159 263 The revenue was raised bv the respective Presidencies 
in 1910-11 in the following proportions — Antigua £52326 St Kitts-Nevis £52748 
Dominica £41473 Montserrat £12262 \irgin Islands £5566 

The surplus of assets over liabilities on March 31 1911 amounted to £54845 The 
public debt of the Colony amounted to £*.73 250 the sinking fund stands at £80 688 
There are 24 573 children on the registers of the Government and grant aided schools of 
the Colony the average daily attendance being 12 082 There are 7 secondary schools m 
receipt of grants from local funds The Colonv also assists a Moravian Training College 
for females in Antigua, and furnishes an allowance for the training of local male students at 
the Mico College Jamaica From Imperial funds grants are made towards Antigua and 
St Kitts Grammar Schools and Domimca Agricultural School The Presidencies maintain 
m Antigua an industrul chool to which boys are sent from each Presidency 

The total number of persons committed to pnson during 1910 was 1144 3140 offences 
were reported to the police 13 458 persons were brought before the magistrates and the 
summary convictions numbered 6H02 Conv ictions in the Supenor Court totalled 39 

Sir Henrv Hesketh Bell K C M G was appointed Governor of the Leeward Islands in 
1912 The Admimstrators were St Kitts-Nevis Hon T L Roxburgh CMG Domin 
ica Hon L Douglas Aoung CMG Montserrat Lt Colonel £. B Davidson-Houston 
CMG (Commissioner) and the Virgin Islands Hon T L H Jarvis 

Bjutish Gwana^ 

During iQog-i 2 the Goverilment continued to obtain information with regard to the 
extent and value of the vast forest resources of British Guiana and an officer of the 
Department of Lands and Mines with special qualihcations for the work was appointed 
to make a sYstematic and detailed examination of the Forest Lands In 1910-11 the 
Commissioners appointed to enquire into the question of the sea and nver defences of 
the colony presented their report Their recommendations which included the execu 
tion and maintenance in future of the sea defences by the Public Works Department 
and the division oi the colony into sea defence districts were approved by the Combined 
Court which decided that the cost should be met b> the estates villages and other prop- 
erties within, each district, and by the Government in the proportion of | for the estates, 
villages and other properties and I from General Revenue 

The census of April 1911 showed a population of 295,713, exclusive of the aboriginal 
Indians in the unfrequented portions of the Colony During 1910 there were 8332 
births registered (275 per 1000) a shght decrease on the previous year Of the births 
so registered 60 1 per cent were illegitimate The deaths registered were 10 424 (or 
105 / more than in the previous year) , giving a cieath rate of 34 4 per thousMid Mor 
tality among children continues high 254 pet ihousaod 
* See E B xn 676 el seg 
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Tb«acrea8« devoted to tbe prmcipal productB of the C olony stood as follows at the end 
of I^IO cane 6^736 nce 31,680 eacao 2200 coffee 2546 rubber 1700 coconuts 

946fe. Sugar and its by products constitute 72 per cent of the export of locally grown pro- 
duce and 64 oi of the total exports. The export for 1910-11 declined by 7579 tons and the 
prjMs reah^ were below tho^ of tbe prcMous year The cultivation in certain districts 
suffered to such an extent from the ravages of insect pests that it was decided to obtain the 
services, of an economic biologist The experimental cultivation of cAnes was continued dur 
ing the vear by the Board of .^nculture and on. the plantations the area planted with van 
eties of cane other than Bourbon increased from 39 850 to 45 484 acres Excellent nce 
IS grown— largel> by East Indians who settle m the colonv after the expiration of their 
indentures on the sugar plantations The export which is absorbed mainly by the British 
West Indies has risen fiom a few thousand pounds to a quantity running into seven figures 
There is an enormous area available for nce cultivation and although the output for 19I0-H 
was below that of the previous >ear the industry is firmly established The export of 
cacao fell considerably duni^ 1910-1 1 but this explained pnncipaU> bv an increased local 
consumption of sweets Rubb^ as a local industry is still m its infancy Cultivation is 
beii^ prosecuted vigorously and the Government carries on exj>erimcntal work The 
export of coconuts fos increased considerably Cattle rearing is an important branch of 
local industry and a low estimate gives the number of cattle as 71 500 

In 1910- i I the output of mm was upwards of 2 515 000 gallons a falling off of half a milhon 
gallons as compared with 1909 10 This decline is attributed to the downward tendency 
m the pnte in the Umted Kingdom 

The output of gold for 1910^11 was 54989 ozs — a decrease compared with the previous 
year of 9841 ozs The search for diamonds was actively prosecuted although the out 
put (3035 az ) was below that of 1909-10 

Per hapJ6 the most striking success has attended the balata industry the am junt collected 
m 1910-11 — I 340924 lb — being the highest on record Four new companies were floated 
and c6mmencea work and new areas are being pro^iected 

The forest resources of the Colony are practically limitless and of those resources timber 
IS of the first impxjrtance During 1910-11 256845 cubic feet were exported showing an 
increase of 58 648 cubic feet on the previous year Woodcuttii^ Ucenres to the number 
of 218 were issued covering an approximate area of 70 000 acres 

The total imports were valued 41909-10) at £1 774 457 and (1910-11) £i 749 766 the 
exports 1,1909-10) 985,337 and (igto-ii) £i 820 198 Of the imports m 1910-11 the 

Linited Kin^om sent 47 64 per cent the United States 24.4 1 per cent and Canada 8 2^ per 
cent Of twe exports the United Kingdom took 40 per cent Canada 31 60 per cent and the 
I mted States 14 20 per cent 

The revenue was (1909-10) ^540 269, and (igro-ri) ^563 roo the expenditure (1909- 
t<?) £546 71 ^ und (1910-11) £542757 The excess of assets over liabilities on March 31 
1911 was £48 116 The public debt of the colony was then £887 115 Of this amount 
£817 1 15 represents sums borrowed for public purposes the balance £70000 having been 
raised for imwigratioo. purposes £280 186 stood at the credit of the sinking fund account 
Dunng the financial year 1910-11 the sum of £28 294 was distributed in grants in aid 
among 224 schools with an average daily attendance of 21 555 the number on the rolls 
being 34562 Secondary education is provided for in the case of girls mainlv by private 
enterprise For boys the Government maintains Queen s College There are also two 
or three private schools There is a system of scholarships und^ which pupils from primary 
schools can pass to the secondary schools these scholarships bemp: open both to boys and 
girls In a country pre‘«nunently agricultural like British Guiana instruction m the 
pnnciples of agrtettkure is of the first importance and this fact ts fully reoc^nised by the 
Government Model gardens and gardens attached to schools art found throughout the 
colony 1 he estaWishment of an Agricultural behoefl has also been determined upon At 
the school founded for the reception and traimng qf vagrant boys and youthful male offenders 
the large majonty are educated in agnculture the institution being worked as a farm school 
and possessing 80 acres of land under cultivation 

During 19*0-11 8795 offences were reported to the police There were committed to 
prison 45fol bersons and there were three cases of capitaJ punishment 

In loi I the Combined Court voted an increased salary for a Governor of tried admmistra 
tive ability and Sir Walter Egerton K C M G received the appointment in 1912 

WiKDWAM) Islands ^ 

— ^This isUad is the headrquarters of the Government of the Winduard 
IsbudS) tbe governor m 1912 being Sir James Hayes-Sadler, K. C M G Tbe popula 
tion on Deoc^aber 31 1910, estimated on the baas irf natural increase, was 75 254 
T^ecenstmof however disclosed a total of 66 750 Tlw discrepancy is attnbuted 
to emigration Tbe birth rate m 19 1 1 was 394) 2 pec thousand, and the death cate 1 9 66 
* See E B XU 578 
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Cocoa nutmegs and cotton represent the pnnnpal products and in past years have 
practically aborted the attention of the agricultural populataon A healthy tend^y 
hoaever is now beii^ manifested to open up other sources of development The record 
cocoa crop of the island — 73 863 bags — was reaped m the year ending September 30 tgio. 
In the following year it was 67 144 bags Land settlement schemes have been imtiat«3 
in the dependency of Carnacou where a lime industry has been established and also m 
Grenada itself where rubber cultitation is tictending Practically the onl> manufacture 
IS rum of which 63 356 gallons were made in 191 1 a soap factory is also in opieration 
The total imports for 1910 were \alued at £279 368 and for 1911 at £309 227 and the 
exportsat (19 to) £291 7^0 (.including cocoa £259365) and (1911) £264 640 (cocoa £223 104) 
The revenue was (1909-10) £71 224 (1910-11) £81 41^ (1911-12) £98 645 the Lxpendi 
ture (1909-10) £73282 (1910-11) £75561 and (1911-12) £81012 The Colony s assets 
stood on March 31 1912 at £56 419 The public debt was £123 6?0 and the accumulated 
sinking fund for its redemption between 1917 and 1942 amounted to £30 270 The Govern 
ment owns and maintains 9 of the 49 existing schools the remainder temg grant in aid 
schools (22 Roman Cathohc ii Anglican 5 Wesleyan and 2 Church of ^otfend) The 
number of scholars on the roll was 10 905 and the average attendance 5377 

St Lucia ‘ — The census of April 1911 showed a population of 48 637 as compared with 
49 SS3 m X901 The birth rate for 1910 was 30 i per thousand and the death rate 16 6 In 
1910 the Government made its first comprehensive attempt to combat the malaria problem 
by means of the free distribution of quinine 

The principal products are sugar and cocoa which represent 92 per cent of the domestic 
exports Lime cultivation is steadily increasing while honey and cotton are aKo produced 
though cotton does not appear to find favour with the planters The Botamc station and 
special agricultural services involved an expenditure during igio of £638 and £507 was 
spent on the maintenance of the Agricultural School Plants to a total number of 54 9-9 
were distributed by the Agricultural Department Local sulphur deposits are worked but 
the quantity obtained in 1910 was so small that none was exported The position of the 
rum industry is indicated by the following returns distilled 49 256 gallons consumed 
42 456 gallons exported 4692 gallons In 1909 the experiment was tried of shipping rum 
to Canada I n 191Q however this wa found unprofitable owing to the low prices obtainable 

Consequently Jess nim has since been manufactured The oudook m regard to the trade of 
the port of Castries is encouraging This remark applies espeaally to the extending coal 
trade The total value of all imports was { 19x19) £2^ 228 (1910) £277 208 and of exports 
(1909) £250674 and (1910) £238955 The revenue was (1909-10) £65739 and (1910-11) 
£65066 and the expenditure (iqoq-io) £64446 and (1910-n) £67288 The Colonv s 
surplus on March 31 1911 stoed at £25 014 in addition to the Pubhe Buildups Insurance 
Fund (£3895) The Public Debt amounted to £146929 There were elementary 
schools m 1910 having 7259 scholars on the roll with an average attendance of 4625 
The Administrator in 1912 was the Hon Edward J Cameron C M G 

St Vincent — The census of April 1911 showed a population of 41 877 The births 
n 1910-11 totalled 1661 (S31 males, S30 females), 58 21 per cent being illegitimate 
Deaths totalled 835 (19 93 per thousand) infant mortality standmg at 2401 per cent 
During recent years St \ incent has taken up the cultivation of cotton with enthusi 
asm The extent of the acreage and the quantity of the export m 1910 were the largest 
since the revival of the industry in the island Sea Island cotton was planted over 
3 587 acres and 561 5 6 lb of Imt were produced the average yield of hnt per acre being 
156 B) The total cotton production was 521 956 lb, valued at £38 409 

The success attending this cultivation has set up a serious rivalry with arrowroot 
which has held pride of place m the exports for many years, but so long as cotton retains 
Its average value of i8d per lb Of liht it must constitute the staple crop of the Colony 
Arrowroot can be grown on any land where cotton is cultiv able, whereas the production 
of cotton is confined to the coast lands Meanwhile arrowroot continues to receive 
increased attention Towards the end of 1910 a Growers* and Exporters’ Assoaation 
began work, and it is notable that the price has advanced from ild to 3^d per lb The 
soil and chmate of the Colony appear to be better suited to arrowroot production than 
those of any other West Indian island Sugar is produced chiefly in the Cajib country 
the only noticeable feature being an increase in the export of the crystafiised, and a de 
crease m that of muscovado Land settlement contmues satisfactory 

The ginning of cotton is the pnncipal mdustiy the Central Ginnery estabfished by the 
Government m 1903-04 haViftg a prontatte--^nd indeed indispensable — factor 

vet the success of cotton culture The worlaog of the establi^ment in 1910 yielded a profit 
^See£ B xxiv 27 *SeeE B xxiv 50 
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«f i^So The ®le to the ginnery of se«l cotton is coE^ulsory m the case of bts of Im than 
Any amounts up to 4000 Ib nuv aJso be sold bv anyone to the ginnery This 
cothen la bought on a profit‘shanng baas The 4 aw providing for this method of sale and 
pardiase has proved highly popular among small cultivators In addition to the Govern 
inent establishment there are three private ginneries The price of hut during the year was 
good reacJnng 2bd per lb in the case of som< special bales The average pnee however 
was I7d to 2od for Sea Island cotton MancGalante selling at from 6d to lod per lb 
The whale oil industiy would appear to be in a cfecadent state there being a great fall 
in the \alae of the export Ffforts are being made to establish a sponge industry m the 
Grenadines, Tmthng is carried on but here again the exports disclose a conspicuous de 
crease. The total value of the imports was (1909) 3^87 810 i 1910) £97 737 and of exports 
(1909) £88698 and (1910) £101180 The revenue was ( 1 909--1 9 10) £28 440 (1910-1911) 
£^125 and the expenditure (1909-1910) £31300 (1910-1911) £30343 The excess of 
assets over liabilities amounted on March 31 1911 to £6524. There is no public debt the 
last loan instalment having been repaid in May 1910 The Colony is responsible for the 
unpaid balance of the Hurricane loan to planters from the Impenal Treasury which on March 
31 1911 stood at £10 450 but against that amount there is a sinking fund of £2335 This 
loan IS being steadily r^eemed 

There are 28 pnniary schoaJs» and 4552 srholar*! on the rolls with an ai erage attendance 
of 22tjO There is also a secondary school and satisfactory results are obtained from the 
Agricultural School Special effort made to teach the cultivation of cotton 
The 'Idininiatrator m 1912 was the Hon C Gideon Murray 

British HotmaRAS ^ 

The development of British Honduras proceeds slowly The Stann Creek Railway 
begun m igoj was ncanng completion in IQ12 It runs 20 miles inland and opens up an 
extensive area suitable for banana cultivation In 19 ri a Town Board was constituted 
for the City of Belize The population according to the census of iqii was 40 809 
(20 526 males 20 283 females) The birth rate m iqii was 42 393 and the death rate 
24 8 malanal fever being the pnncipal Cause of mortality Tuberculosis has seriously 
increased, and preventive measures are being adopted with some success 

The total Iir^rts for 19 1 1 were valued at I2 886 677 (>-167 460 on 1910) and the exports 
at $2 685 849 (^-$341 469) the bulk of the trade being with the United States The revenue 
m 1910-11 was ^59 295^ and the expenditure 8542 810 The loan debt on December 31 
1910 amounted to £168 815 Provi ion for the repayment of loans has been made by the 
investment of sinki^ funds which total $Q2 173 There were 46 primary schools in 1911 
with 4725 pupils The cost of primary education was $34 259 Of this sum the Govern 
ment contributed S20 103 

The Governor in 1912 was Sir E J F Swayne K C M G 

Barbados * 

In 1912 the House of Assembly voted £900 to defray the cost of a complete survey of 
the island, with a view more particularly to the investigation of the extent and position 
of the petroleum deposits The existence of petroleum has been proved, but the in 
dustry has not yet been placed on a commercial footing The survey was entrusted 
to Mr E H Cunningham Craig Jn 1912 the Legislature passed a Bill granting to 
the \ngIo Mesjean Petroleum Products Co Ltd the exclusive right of supplying im 
ported fuel oil to calhng steamers for a penod of twenty £v t years 

With an area of 166 square ijnles> Barbados is for its size the most densely populated 
Bntish possession. The census of April 1911 showed a population of 171,417 (69,912 
males and 101,503 females) The population and prosperity oi the island are affected 
by two factors-^the emigration of lafwurers to the Manama Canal Zone and the influx 
of visitors from abroad The Panama Canal has been constructed mainly b> West 
lu^an labourers of whom no fewer than 20,000 were natives of Barbados in 1909 It 
l^daTmed that any disturbance of the local labour supply has been more than compen 
sated for by the remittances sent home by Barbadians from the Panama Canal Zone and 
by the money brought back to the isjand by retunung emigrants In zgog £So 000 was 
remitted, in the following year nearly £83 000 Tourists also help to circulate money 
In 3494 fiiDsft«nd sect^ class, and 12,441 steerage and deck passengers reached 
1 See E B IV 615 * See E B m 380 381 
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island The tounst business is assuming eonsiderabJe dimensions with view to 
stimulating it a Barfiiuios Improvemait Assoaatian was stottedm 1911. 

The birth rate m 1910 was 37 2 per thousand and the death rate 25 5 per thousand 01 
the births 58 8 per cent were illegitimate Infantile mortality stands at 268 per thcius>aiid 
Sugar has always been the chief product of Barbados The cxop for 1910 amounted to 
35 906 hogsheads of muscovado 3993 h^sheads of vacuum pan crystalb and 77 722 punch 
eons of molasses or 22 104 hogsheads oi sugar and 8686 puncheons of molasses more than 
that of the previous 3 ear Barbados was one of the first W est Indian. Colonies to participaU 
in the revival of the cotton indu try in the VVest Indies and remarkable results were obtaineil 
Within a comparativelv brief penod In iqio however the acreage reaped declined from 
5768 to 4121 the decrease being due to the low price and poor yields obtained m 1908 
1 he r em unerative pnces obtained during 1909 and 1910 resulted m an increase of the acreage 
from 4121 to 4741 Bananas are cultivated to some extent and during 1910 13 137 bunches 
were exportul 226 169 gallons of rum were manufactured in 1910 as compart with 207 
239 gallons m 1909 Sea Island cotton is ginned locaUv 

The imports and exports m 1909 and 1910 were valued as follows — (1909) exports 
£888086 imports £iii9j 4J (1910) exports £10^8830 imports £1345194 Cmued 
Kingdom imports £480 S23 m 1909 rose to £592 641 in 1910 United Starts £359 809 in 

1909 to £399 64^9 Canadian £131910101909 to £151 985 Canada in 1910 occupied only 
third place m the list of importing countnes but her advance is steady The principal 
coramoditiev purchased from Canai^ m 1910 were flour (£31 144) and white pine (£31,409) 
other articles all of which show an increase include oats iron nails staves and shooks btif 
cordage fruit and vegetables gram and shingles Tish butter sulphate of ammonia and 
hay are also obtained from Canada Of the total exports in 1910 £783 125 represented 
produce of the colonv ard £305 705 the produce of other countries. Exports to the Uiutefl 
Kingdom £70487 m 1909 rose to £117 223 in 1910 those to Canada, £;^8 707 m 1909 to 
£484 108 those to the United States £37219 in 1909 to £77650 Eiports of sugar 
(£396004) showed an mcrea‘4e of £243092 as compared with 1909 Canada abne taking 
£268 455 as against £107 *22 m 1909 

The revenue in 1909-10 was tio'? S03 and in 1910-11 £213 298 the expenditure in 1909- 
10 was £109625 and in 1910-11 £211 949 Public debt stood at close of the year at 
£422 goo and the sinking fund at £85 940 

The pnmarv schools number 166 (Anglican 132 Wesleyan 18 and Moravian 16) scholars 
on the rolls numbering 27 658 and the average attendance being 16 829 The government 
grant towards these schools amounts to £i i 264 The colony s total expenditure on educa 
tion in 1910 was £19209 first and second grade schools m receipt of annual legislature 
grants number 9 (7 bovs and 2 girls ) the largest grant (£1000) being made to Harrison 
College (boys) The number of pupils on the rolls of these schools totals 035 The colonv 
makes provision for scholarships tenable by students enrolled at Codrington College and 
for a further scholarship tenable at a European or Canadian Lniversity At the close of 

1910 there were 4 ragged schools having 285 scholars with an average attendance of 173 
During 1910 there were 9888 summary convictions ’and 40 convictions in Supreme 

Courts The percentage of convictions to population is 5 79 The dailv average number 
of prisoners in Glendairv prison was 210 for 1910 the number of persons committ^ to penal 
impri onmont 1785 There were 134 boys in the Industrial school on December 31 1910 
The proceeds of its agricultural work amounted to £1937 and the expenditure to £2483 
The Governor m 1912 was bir Leslie Probyn K C M G 

JAMAICA ^ 

The census of \pnl ipii showed a population of ’^31 383 (females 433 944 males 
39 / ,439) Compared with the previous census of 1891 this return reveals an increase of 
191,892 or j>o per cent compared with an increase of 26 3 per cent between 1871 and 
1891 Every parish except Port Royal contributed to this increase, notably Su Mary 
70 per cent and Portland 53 7 per cent Labour requirements on the Panama Canal 
in Cuba and in Costa Rica have affected the emigration and immigration returns 
13 109 labourers set out from the Colony during the year ending 'March 31, 1912 and 
8 084 arnv ed at Kingston The marnages celebrated during the financial year 1911-1- 
numbered ^6o/ — a rate of 4 2 per thousand as compared with 40 in Both 

these rates show a remarkable decline when compared with 190/-08 when owing to the 
emotional effects of the earthquake at KingStiMl in January 1907 the rate rose to 7 4 
As a result m 1908-09 the return of illegitimate brrths dedmed to 60 59 per thousand 
The total births registered m iqii-is numbered 33 750 r^resentmg a rate of 39 o per 
thousand the rate lor illegiUmate births bein^ 64 i per c&at The d^lh rate stood 
‘ See £ B yv 132 et seq 
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at aa i per thousand, the total number of deaths registered being iB 631 Of these 
8 871 were due to infantile mortality, 38 9 per cent of the children born m Kingston 
and 35 5 per cent of those born in St Andrew dying before the age of 5 

The total acreage under cultivation returned m 1911-12 was 2 171 709 distributed as 
follows — tilled lands 280 286 guinea grass 143 592 commons 517 830 wood and ruinate 
I 230 oo! This return shows an increase over the average for ttie four preceding y^rs of 
24 ^ acres or 8 per cent in tilled lands an increase of 3 902 acres or 3 per cent in guinea 
grass of 28 589 or 6 per cent in commons and of 2488 acres m wood ana ruinate 

Tilled lands classiSed under the agncultuial products give the following returns — 
sugar cane 34 766 coffee 24 473 coconuts id 691 bananas 82 435 grouml proMsions 74 723 
mined cultivation 30^67 cocoa 13355 minor products 3676 These returns dicfose an 
increase over the average for the four preceding years of 4450 acres in cane of 3440 acres in 
coconuts of 14 862 m bananas of 3163 in cocoa Ground provisions including tmxed culu 
vation show a decrease of 146 acres coftee 668 acres and minor products. 603 acres 

During 1910-11 the Sugar Experiment Station was operated the Imperial Grant enabling 
the station to be equipped wnth laboratones and an experimental distulery and to provide 
for experimental plants on estates The operating cx]^nses of the station were also provided 
for a period of 7 >ears A central sugar factory at Kose Hall in St James recently com 
pleted will deal with the produce of nine sugar estates The work of aCTicultural Instruc 
tion received considerable impetus as the result of the appointment of four additional m 
stnictors The rubber industry en^ged attention during 19 ii CasttUoa of which three 
distinct species have been established giMng the most pronusfP^ results 

The total value of the imports and exports for 1909-10 and 1910-11 was — C1909) 
imports £2561674 exports £2628307 (1910) imports £2614943 exports £2568222 
and (1911) imports £2 865 553 exports £2 948 067 

The pnncipal articles of import were textiles (£638 331 in 1911) hardware ( £304 128) 
wheaten flour (£255 207) dned and salted fish (£150 74^ and lumlier (£106 893I 

The principal articles of expsort were bananas (£i 456581 in lOll) sugar (£247413) 
logwood & logwood extract ( £265 138) coffee { £154 131) and rum (£85 916) 

In 1910-11 the imports from the United States were for the first time slightly in excess 
of those from the United Kingdom In the following year however imports to the value of 
£i 201 923 or 45 I per cent came from the Lmited Kingdom and £r 200 345 or 41 8 percent 
from the C nitM States and £249 546 or 8 5 per cent from Canada 

Of the exports the United States took 61 9 per cent in 1911 as against 54 l in 1910 the 
United Kingdom 147 per cent as against 20 6 and Canada 8 6 per cent as against 8 4 
The revenue was £1909-10) £992976 (1910-11) £990399 and (1911-12) £i 161 014 
and the expenditure (190^10) £1033794 (1910-11) £987304 and (1911-12) £1 155 208 
The Government dos^ the financial year 1911-12 with a surplus of £190 19 1 naviug also 
£100 000 invested as an insurance fund to provide for the repair of damage to Government 
property by humcane fire or earthquake The Public Debt of the island most of which 
IS reprinted by productive investments amounted to £3 871 305 on March 31 igi2 The 
sinking funds amounted to £759 S65 leaving a net liability of £3 nr 440 

In 19 1 1 there were 698 schools on the annual grant list average number of scholars 
98 576 average attendance 61 669 percentage 62 55 total pay ments to elementary schools 
and teachers £60 503 On January ! 191 1 the regulations for compulsory education m 
Kingston district Falmouth and Lucea came into effect The work of school inspection 
was facilitated m 1911-12 by the addition of an Assi^nt Director and of three Inspectors 
A reduction from 100 to 70 of the number of schools m each inspector s district improves 
the oversight 

Serious crime finds no place in the social life of Jamaica No execution of capital punish 
meat took place in 19H-12 Committals to prison totalled 5676 a decrease of loi as 
compared with 1910-11 but art increase of 716 as compared witn ipog-io Reconvictions 
during the year amounted to 1442 Persons bound over as probationers numbered 103 
'V^^rk 13 proceeding on an extension of the Jamaica Government Railway from May Pen 
to Chapelton to be constnu^ed at an estimated cost of £90 000 it will open up the fertile 
V alley of the Rio Mitdio and render 17 000 acres available for cultivation 

The western end of the island was visited by a destructive storm of hurricane violence m 
■November 1912 

The Governor in rpia was Sir Sydney Olivier K C M G '‘but at the end of the year 
he resigned on being appomted secretary the Board of Agriculture in England 


TbinidiAD^ 

The estiBiated poptdatiOB on Mafch 3t iqxi, was 3d8vOX4 Arrivals m the (I^alony 
dunag th« irvBidjmd 22 845, and the d^artures 16,7x9, giving a net increase to 
the popuiatioa immigratton of 6x26^ Indnded in these figures weire 3286 Eant 
* See E 3 xxviu 284 
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Indians brought to the Ct^ony under indenture, and 622 who returned to India after 
the erpiration of their indenture The birth rate was 31 8 per thousand, and the death 
rate 20 5- The health conditions show steady improvement Duiing 191 1 there were 
only two fatal cases of yeUow fever, and twelve cases of plague 

Cocoa and sugar represent the rfuef products of Tnnidad Coconuts also 
engage widespread attention, apd this remark holds good with regard to rubber, — large 
areas being planted under CastiUoa, Funtufnta and Hevea brasihens%s During igio-ii 
73 76 ft) of rubber valued at £t 39 S were sent out of the Colony Fruit principally bananas 
IS cultivated but the progress of this industry -was arrested during 1910-11 by the uncer- 
tainty (now remedied) as to the continuance of a r^^ilar steamship service providing cold 
storage hlinor industries are greatly encouraged in Trinidad b> means of the dis 
tnbution of plants and seeds from the Botanic Stations at reasonable rates 

The establishment and progress of the oil industry represents one of the most striking 
developments viithin recent jears of industnal activity m the tropics The most 
important borings are located in the South western portion ot the island in the vianity 
of the celebrated Pitch Lake, which for many years has provided immense quantities 
of asphalt exported largely to Great Bntam and the United States — a principal source 
of the Colony s economic wealth The use of oil fuel in the British Navy promises to 
enhance the importance of Trinidad as a British possession During the financial year 
1910-11 considerable advance was made in the industry drilbng being commenced on 
private lands at five centres An aggregate depth of 15 347 feet was drilled the 
number of wells m progress being 22 Thirteen have yielded fair results Since 
prospecting commenced a total depth of 32 972 feet has been drilled the number of 
wells being 44 The area affected by approved licences comprises 78 37 acres 

In addition to die oil and asphalt indiistnes maniak mining u earned on and limestone 
quarries are worked The manufacture of sugar and rum and molasses is an important 
characteristic of the colony s industry apart from the quantitv e-^ported about 8 000 tons 
of sugar (valued at £13^ Doo) and 33^ 045 gallons of rum (valued at £29000) were manu 
factured fer local consump ion in X910-11 \lso five mdlion coconuts were used locally in, 
the manufacture if 85 ooo gallons ot oil valued at £16 000 nearlv all of which was con 
Burned in the colony 

Imports were valued at (1909) £3288826 (1910) £3 343 011 exports (1909) £3 218 092 
(1910) £3 467 588 Ihe increase m imports in igio as compared with 1909 is made up of 
;^o 743 under rav materials (furms^ipallv coal and lumber) and £83 719 under manufactured 
articles (chiefly machinery for the oil fields) less a decrease of -^6657 under live stock food, 
etc The growth of the coaling business of Port of Spam the capital is a tnkmg feature of 
the Colonv s trade In 1910 80 067 tons were imported (as compared with 23 2^ tons m 
1906-07) 44 205 tons being upplied to vessels (as against 6 70^ tons in 1906-07) The value 
ol machmerv imported in 1910 was £i-'2 788 as compared with £52 676 in the previous 
year The raw matenal chiefly imported 1 coal patent fuel manure and lumber The 
chief importing coun ncs were —the Lnited Kingdom £936 427 United State'' £860903 
\ enezuela £233 086 Canada £134609 The principal exports were —cocoa £1230097 
sugar rum and molassi s 4 743 969 coconuts and copra £85 358 fruit £19 952 a. phalt 
£179 746 The chief countiies taking the exports were —United States £919 047 United 
kingdom f599 240 France £403,211 Canada £3^484 

The revenue m 1009-10 was £853565 and in 1910-11 £94^383 the expenditure 
(191^-10) £863253 (1910-11) £927033 The revenue for loio-ii yifOs the largest ever 
collected m the colony the chief increases being under customs ( £67 340) and licences ( £24 
770) As regards expenditure the recurrent expenses amounted m 1910-1 1 to £843 050 as 
compared with £798 262 in the previou year wrhilst the extraordinary (pubbe works roads 
and bridges) amounted to £83 984 as against £64 991 m ipM-io The wirplus balance was 
£iOd 925 on March 31 191 it as&ets totalling £696 630 and liabilities (exclusive of funded 
debt) to £591 705 The funded debt stood on tlve same date at £i 051 093 and the sulking 
funds at £174426 a loan of £450000 ha^also been authorised by (>dinance 

The elementary schools exclusive of private schools numbered 263 on MarclTai 1911 
Government schools totalling 53 and as isted schools 210 The assisted schools are as 
follows —Roman Catholii 79 ‘\nglican 51 Presbyterian Canadian Mission ‘iS Vtesleyan 
12 Moravian 12 Children c n the rolls totalled 47 661 the average daily attendance stand 
mg at 27 083 The expenditure on elementary education from public funds amounted to 
£51 nr Practical agriculture and nature study ape taught m nearlv afl^mary boy or 
mixed schools Secondarv education for bovs is provided from public funds at Queens 
Poyal College (Port of Spam) and tw o affiliated schools St Marv s College (Port of Spam) 
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and Napanma Cc^ece (San Fernando) St Joseph C onvent SchooJ for Girl^ is. affiliated 
Qu^n h Royal Ct^lege A Boaid of Industrial Training carriee on small night classes for 
apprentices artisans also attending 

Offenccb reported to the police during 1910-11 numbered 20928 the total number of 
persons arre or brought before the magistrailKS being 23 787 Sumraaty convictions 
sufnbeml lo 85*^ Convictions iji the supreme p^rt totalled 18^ Ihe death penalty wa<. 
impc».ed in 4 cases Persons were committed to pnson tQ the number of 4 780 The cost 
of prison administration during the year was ^12 365 Prisoners earnings were £7 749 
During 19! t the first sod of the Tabaquitc Poole Railway ex ension which will open up 
10500 at res of fertile land, was turned and wcark on an extension to biparia which wul 
bcrv e an area of 14 100 is m progres»s 

The Governor m 1912 was Sir George Le Hunte, K C M G 

'Hte Bahamas ^ 

In 1910 the Legislature passed a resolution authorising the Governor to ascertain on 
what terms the Canadiaji l>oniimon could incorporate the Bahamas but the resolution 
was purely tentative The Bahamas did not participate in the reciprocal Trade Con 
ference at Ottawa m 1912 During 1910-13 the tourist business continued to 
ncrease, and the Legislature voted £i ooo for advertising the Islands in 1909-10 

The census of ^pnl 1911 gave a population of ^5 872 a net increase of 2137 since tool 
The islands showing an increase were Andros (l 252) Abaco (t i|6) and New Providence 
(I 0^0) On the other hand Eleuthera showed a decrease of 2 203 Dunng iqoi-ii about 
6000 labourers i,accompamed m some cases by their families) emigrated to Florida Mexm 
and \ ucatan The births dunng 1911 numbered 34 1 per thousand and th'^ deaths 217 
ptr thousand NearJv cien industry has rerenth shown a decline The export of tinned 
pineapples has fallen off owing to poor slock Hawaiian competition and the effect of the 
^mencau tariff Sisal fibre cultivation is the most important industry some 20 ooo acres 
Ixing planted but the price is low and the rapid extension of the industry in other countries 
has had its effect on the Bahamas The sisal is aff shipped to the United States 

The exports of grape fruit which amounted to 36^ ooo in 1900 fell in 1911 to 309 194 
The output of oranges which in 1907 amounted to a million ana a half valued at £3 ooo 
felt m 1911 to 15400 valued at £20 The feehng with regard to agricultural prospects 
is reflect^ by the decision of the Legislature to abolish the j^ard of Agriculture after an 
existeni' e of six years and the expenditure of £5 ooo of public money The one industry 
which has ^own signs of progress has been sponge fishing The safes of sponges dunng IQI i 
reached £79 T02 as against £70 ooo in 1910 and the total exports £110 740 as against £87 657 
The trade figures are — (1909) exports £171442 imports £343489 (19*0) exports 

£i9j 803 imports jG'* 9 0I4 {1911) exports £209 251 import^! ^ir 095 

Out of a total of ^11 095 imports to the value of £203 550 came from the United States 
and imports to the va'ue of i/S2 360 from the United Kingdom in igii It should be ex 
plained however that in the absence of direct communication with the United Kingdom 
many goods from the mother country being transhipped in America are classified a American 
The Lmted States is also the best customer of the Bahamas having taken produce to the 
value of £98 975 out of a total of £174 895 the United Kingdom ranking next with £29 ^49 
Here again it must be rtmemberedlhat as New \ ork is the port of transhipment many goods 
destined for f anada and the United Kingdom are eJas ified as going to the Ignited btates 
The financial ^gures are (1909-10) revenue £77578 expenditure £92858 (1910-11) 
revenue £84391 expenditure £85315 {igii-12) revenue £85 592 expenditure £82675 
The excess of assets over liabilities on March 31 1912 s^tood at £i 5 482 The public 
debt stands at 568 the annual charge for interest and sinking fund being £6 580 The 
existing debt wm be whoUy liquidated by 1926 unless anything unforeseen arises 

The number of primary schools (exclusive of private and denominational schools) is 64 
(46 board schools and l8 grant -tn aid schools) Pupils number as follows — Board Schools 
6584 Aided Private Schools 1492 ( hor^ of England 1625 Roman Catholic Private 
Schools 222 We^eyan 167 total 10 621 

The nnnual vote to the Board of Education amounts to £6 ooo There is no State 
secondary education but fixe private organisations provide instruction for 153 pupils 

The number of persons committed to Nassau Prison m igio was 189 as a^nst 214 tn 
1909 The police force — largely recruited from Barbados — ^numbers 8r men 

Mr G Hadden Smith was aj^ointed to succeed Sir ’l^illiam Grev Wilson KC M G 
as governor In 1912 

Bennuda ^ 

The popuTation of Bermuda at the Census of 1971 was 18994* The revenue for 1911 
was £79 248. afl 4 the expenditure £90 10 1 No offiaal report on the colony has been issued 
auce 19C7 bat m 1910 the exports totalled £106 508 and the imports £st7 074, 

1 See E B tti 207 ei seq ® See E 3 lu 793 
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irea —In loii the fifth decennial census was talcen The area is gi\en as 3 720 
665 sq m of land and water 15900 sq m less than in igoi, the reduction being 
partly due to the \laska award and partly to the new map measurement? 

The areas of the separate pro\ inces m sq m are — Mberta 255 285 British Columbia 
35585*; Manitoba 73 711 New Brunswick 27985 Nova Scotia 21427 Oritano 260862 
Prmce Edward Island 3 184 "Quebec 151 873 The population per square mile was 1 93 
m 1911 as against 1 44 m 1901 the corresponding figures for the provinces bein^as follows 
(190J. in parentheses;— Mberta r 4/ (28; British Columbia 109 (50] Mamtoba 6 l8 
<3461 New Brunswick 12 6l (1183) No\a Scotia 2298 {2145) Ontario 967(837) 
Prince Edward Island 42 91 {4"^ 2'’) Quebec 5 69 (4 69' Saskatchewan t 95 ( 36; m \ ukon 
and the North West Terntones there ha\e been decreases 

Popidaiion —The population of Canada according to the census of igri was 7 204 - 
838 an increase of i 833 523 since 1901 or 34 13 per cent The following were the popu 
lations of provinces abd temtories with the increase or decrease per cent since 1901 in 
parentheses \lberta 374 663 (+413 08) Britbh Columbia 392 480 (H-nq 68) Mam 
tobd 45'; 614 (+78 5 ) New Brunswick j,,! 889 (+6 27I Nova Scotia 492 338 (4- 
7 ij) Ontario 2523274(4-1558) Prince Edward Island 93 7 8 (—9 3) Quebec 
2002712(4-2146) Sa^atchewan 49 432(4-43948) \ukon 8 5i>.(— 6873) North 
West Terntones 17 196 ( — 15 /p) 

The rural population m 1911 was 3924394 and the urban population 3280444 the 
increase since 1901 being 17 ib per cent for the- former and 62 25 pier rent for the latter In 
Alberta the increase of rural population in the ten \ears was 180 3^7 and of urban 12 1 314 
In British Columbia the increase of rural population was 100 318 and of urban 113 505 and 
in Manitoba the rural increase was 70 511 and the urban 12989 New Brunswick lost 
I 493 rural and gained 22 262 urban while Nova ^otia lost 23 981 rural and gamed 56 745 
urban Ontario lo«t 52 184 rural and gamed 39^ 51 1 urban Prince Edward Island cainra 
15 urban but lost 9 546 rural Quebec shows gams of both rural and urban population 
being 39 9oi for the former and 313 863 for the latter Saskatchewan also show gams m 
both classes being 287 338 for the former and iij 815 for the latter In "V ukon the rural 
loss was 13 430 and the urban loss 5 277 In the North We t Terntones whose population 
IS wholly rural the loss was 2 933 

The cities with populations exceeding 24000 m 1911 were Montnal, 470480, 
Toronto 376 53S Winnipeg 143 8 \ancouver 100 401 Ottawa 87062 Hamilton 

81 969 Quebec 78 igo Halifax 46 610 London 46 300 Cialgary, 43 704, St John, 
4 51 1 \ictoria ji 660 Regina 30213 Edmonton 4900 

The total Indian population of the Dominion on March 31 1912 was 104 956, and 
in addition there were 4 600 Eskimos withan the confines of Canada making a total na 
tive population of 109 556 a slight increase on the previous v ear Of the Indians 43 382 
were in Ontario Quebec and the Maritime Provinces 36 791 m the three Prainc Prov 
wees and the northern territories and 4 781 in British Columbia 

Immtgraiion — The total immigration to Canada during the fiscal year 1911-12 was 
as follows From the United Kingdom 1^8 i i, U S ^ 133 710 other countries 8 406 
tor 1910-11 the total was 311,084 (British 123 01 j USA 121 451) and for 1009-10 
208 794 (British 59 790 U S A. 45 206) The Bntish immigrants m 1911-12 included 
96 806 English and Welsh 32 988 Scotch 8 327 Insh 

Boundaries — Important measures extending the boundaries of the provmces of 
Quebec Manitoba and Ontario were passed by the Canadian parliament during the 
session 1911-12 The bounddr> of Quebec was extended to include the whole of the 
mainland north of her old boundar> excepting such temtory over which Newfoundland 
has lawful jurisdiction the additional terntor> being approximately 355000 square 
miles The eastern boundary of Manitoba was extended northerly to the 60th degree 
of latitude and the eastern boundary north easterly to the point where the eighty ninth 
meridian of west longitude intersects the southern shore of Hudson s Bay, an addition of 
about 178 100 square miles Additional temtory to the north wa^ also given to Ontario 
amounting to af^roximately 146 500 square nnles This arrangement gave to Mam 
toba possession of the two ports on the Hudson s Bay — Fort ChurchiU and Port Nelson 
i E B V 142 ei seq 
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It was, however, provided bj Order in that access to the Bay should be provided 

fox the Te misk^rmng and Northern Ontario Railway, a line belonging to the Ontano 
government For this purpose Ontario is to be given a str^) of land five miles wide, 
running from the new Boundary of Mamtoba to the Nelson River, and terminating in a 
half iziiJe strip along the east shore of that river Should the Pominion government 
decide to extend the Hudson s Bay Railway to Fort Qiurchill Ontario is to receive an 
additional strip 200 feet wide from the Nelson River to the nearest pomt on that railway, 
and to have running powers over that line to Hudson’s Bay On April 21, t9i2 it was 
officially anhounced that the new distnct of Chitano is to be known as ‘ Patnaa ” 
AgricvUwt — The details of area yield and v^ue of the principal crops for rpi 1 were 
as follows Wheat 10373958 acres, 215851,500 bushels value $138567,000 oats, 
9 219 920 acres 348,187 600 bushels value $126,814 000, barley, i 404 352 acr^ 40 
641 000 bushels, value $23 004 000, hay 7 903 242 acres 1 2 694 000 tons value $146 
596000 The total estimated wheat production erf Canada for 1912 was 05685 300 
bushels oats 381 50^2,000 bushels and barley 43 895 300 bushels, the quality of these 
three crops being above the average of the two preceding years 

At the close of the fiscal year I9ii'-12 fifteen government experimental farms and 
statioKs were in operation throughout the Domimon m addition to sub stations 
While much of the work done has been a contmuation of years past, some of the features 
are practically new, especially in connection with the encouragement of mixed farming 
Conservatton —In February 1908, an international conference on the conservation 
of the natural resources of the North American continent was held at Washmgton when 
the United States Canada Newfoundland and Hlexico were r£^re5ented by delegates 
A declaration of pnnciples was adopted r^iecting the use development and conserva 
tion of land water forests minerals and game and the conference advised the estab 
hshment m each country of a permanent commission for the conservation of natural 
resources The question having come before the Canadian parhament a Commission 
of Conservation was created by statute This body consists of thirty two members 
including the Dommion Ministers of the Intenor of Agriculture and of Mines respective 
ly and the member of each of the mne provincial governments who is charged with the 
administration the natural resources of the province together with twenty other mem 
bers appointed by the Governor m Council CM these twenty appointed members at 
least one from each province must be a member of the faculty of a university (if any) 
within the province It is the duty of the commission to take into consideration all 
questions which may be brought to its notice relating to the conservation and better 
utihsation of the natural resources of the country to make inventories collect and dis- 
seminate information and frame recommendations The first annual meeting of the 
Commission was held m Ottawa m January 1910 Seven committees of the Commission 
were formed for lands water and water powers minerals forests public health fisheries 
game and fur beanng animals and press and co-operating organisations A staff has 
been appointed and constituted as a department of the government at Ottawa and 
m addition to the work of the Committees numerous important subjects have been 
investigated and reported upon One mstance of a recommendation acted upon is that 
of setting aside the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains as a forest reserve This has 
been embodied m an Act of Parhament, and some 14 600 square miles will be reserved 
and protected An exhaustive work contaming the various regulations in force through 
out Canada bearmg upon lands, fishenes and minerals has been compiled and pubhshed 
under the auspices of the Commission, and a report has been issued dealing adequately 
for the first time with the extensive water powers of the country Other reports bear 
tin agnculture insanitary housing etc 

Ft^keffes — An amendment to the F^henes Act, R S 1906 c 45 provides for the 
Ucensmg m IBtitish Columbia of salmon canneries, and manufacturers of oil from sea 
hons, hair seals, shirks or <i<^ fish, and alterations are made in the method of calculat 
isf the hcenke ffees to be paid by lobster canners 

Commerce — ^Ttic value of the total exports, imports and goods enteted for consump 
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tion in Canada, with the duty collected thereon for 1910, igii, and 1912 are ^own be 
low The figures in each case are for the fiscal year ended March 31st 

Entered 

Total Total for 

Exports Imports Consumption- 
*301 358 529 $391 852 692 *375 833 016 

297 196 365 472 247 540 461 9-; I 318 

315 317 250 559^20 544 547 482 190 

Tlie aggregate trade with the ITmted Kingdom the United States, Germany, France 
and the West Indies for the same period is also given 
Umted 


igio 

1911 

1912 


Duty 

$&I,024 239 
73 312 367 
87 576 036 


1910 

1911 
I9r2 


Kingdom 
$244 984,407 
246901 573 
268 760 435 


Umted States 
*336 652 587 
404 331 540 
476 889 1 12 


Germany 
lio 436421 

12 710357 
14 904 919 


France. 
$12 750 192 
14 345 865 

13 868 369 


West Indies 
*13,284^09 
15,603 170 

15 391 8 i 8 


Manufactures — Although the complete details showing the results of the census of 
1 91 1 are not yet a\ailable some useful prchmmary figures ha\e been made public by 
the census and statistics office at Ottaw i Every factory m operation during the whole 
or part of the census year which had given employment during any part of the year to 
fi\t or more persons was required to make a report Some places such as bnck or tile 
works butter and cheese factories electric light and power plants fish curing plants 
flour and gristing nulls lime kilns saw and shingle mills may howe\er be operated to 
yield large products with less than five hands With these exceptions, factones em 
ploying fi\e hands and o\er in igio made an average product of $60 6/I as compared 
with $45 483 m 1905 and % 6 2ij in 1890 being an increase per factory of 25 per cent 
in the ten years 1890 to 1900 and 84 per cent m the ten years 1900 to igio Or com 
pared by the production per head of the whole population it was $/6 in i8qo $89 m 
igoo and $161 in 1910 The total value of products of this class of factones grew from 
$481 05) 373 in 1900 to $718 352 603 m 1905, and Si 165 9^5 639 in iqio In the five 
years igoo to 1905 the growth was 47 per cent and m the next five years it was 6i per 
cent For the same class of factories the earnings of salaries and wages were in iqio 
$241 008 416 being an increase of 112 per cent in the decade The average of wages 
and salaries in 1910 was $46/ in wages alone $418 

Classified by pro\ mces the values m dollars of manufactured products wnere as follows 
Alberta (1900) 1 313 ^75 (1910) 18 788 826 British Columbia (1900) to 447 778 (1910) 
65 204 235 Mamtoba vi90oj 12 927 439 (iqio) 53 673 600 New Brunswick (1900) 20 972 
470 (igio) 422 302 Noia Scotia (1900) 2^ 592 (1910) 52 706 tSa Ontario {1900) 

241 533 486 (1910) 579 810 225 Prince Edward Island (1900) 2 326 708 (1910) ^ 136 470 
Quebec (1900) 158 2K7 994 (1910) 3oO,90i 656 Saskatchewan (1900) 651 667 (1910' 
6 332 132 It will be seen that Ontario and Quebec more than doubled their values showii^ 
increases respectivelv ot S338 276 739 and $192613662 but the four western provinces 
have shown rates of increase considerably higher ranging from I 323 78 per tent for A1 
berta to 871 68 per cent for Saskatchewan 

The principal manufactuni^ centres with the values in dollars of products m 1910 are — 
Montreal 166296972 (71099 75® >9®®) Toronto 154306948 (58 41 S 498 m 1900) 

Hamilton 55 125 946 (17 122 346 in 1900) Winnipeg and St Boniface 39 400 608 (8 616 248 
m 1900) Ottawa 20924331 (7638688 m 1900) Maisonneuve 20813774 (60O8780 iii 
1900) Quebec 17149385 (12779546 m 1900) London 16273999 (8122x85 in 1900) 
Brantford 15 866 229 (5564695 m 19®®'' Vancouver 15 070 105 {4990152 in 1900) 
Halifax 12 140 409 {6 927 552 in 1900) Windsor and WalkerviUe I2 113 279 (3 278 126 in 
1900) Berlin and W^aterloo 12078783 (4359690 in 1900) Peterborough 10633119 
(3 789 164 in 1900) St John i9 081 667 (6 712 769 m 1900) Sydney 9 395 017 (631,396 m 
1900) Sault Ste Mane and Steelton 7 842 384 (738 472 m 1900) Calgary 7 751 on (599 444 
migioo) Guelph 7 39'>, 3^6 (3 669,183 in 1900) Hull 7 259 301 (3 182 050 in 1 900) L^hine 
6 295 716 (2 909 847 m 190O) St. Catherines 6 024 217 (2 070 ^ in 1900) Galt 5 252 600 
2 225 343 m 1900) Stratford 5 133 840 (i 935 176 in 19CX)) Cnartiam 5 023 560 (2 714 977 
m iQOO) Edmonton 4 493 304 (243 778 m 1909) Victoria 4 244 034 (2617 573 in 1900) 

Capital increased from $331 635 499 m 18^ to $446 916 487 m 1900 and to $i -47 583 609 
m 1910 salanes and wages m the same years from *79234311 to $113283602 and to 
S241 008 416 and products from $368 6^ 723 to $481 053 375 and to $i 165 975 639 The 
av erages of the valuer of twelve out of fifteen groups erf products were greater at the end -of 
the first decade than in 1890 and at the end ol the second they were greater for afl groups, 
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the lowest ahpwing an increase of 8i per cent At the end of twenty jeajrs the increaie in 
the values of alf products wa 2r6 54 per cent as compared with an average of 4J’ per cent 
in the first decade and of 142 13 per centm the second 

In. 1910 there were three hundred kinds of manufactures as compared with 264 ten years 
before The c>st of raw matcnaU m 1900 was S266 527 858 which when deducted from the 
value of pr^ucts gaw 8214 525 517 or 80 26 per cent as the \alue added by manufactures 
compare with $6or 509 oiS as the value of raw matenals and $564 466 621 or 93 76 per 
cent as the value added manufactures m loio 

Jiatlways — The total railway mileage for the year ended June 30 1911 was 254O0> an 
increase of 669 miles over 19 JO Seventy per cent of this increase was in the western prov 
inces On the same date there were about 1600 additional miles of railway in actual opera 
tion which were officially regarded as being still under construction The mileage under 
construction was — graded or being graded 6 223 track laid or being laid 3 833 In addition 
to these figures some 2 500 miles of additional line were located surveyed or being surveyed 

New constructaon on the Canadian Paafic Railway ^stem between June 30 1910 and 
June 30 1912 amounted to l 753 miles On the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway the Prairie 
Section (mam line \A/inmpeg to Wolf Creek 916 miles) was completed at the beginning of 
1910 of the Mountain Section (mam line Wolf Creek to Prince Rupert 837 miles) 100 miles 
from Pnnce Rupert eastward to Copper River were completed at the beginning of 1910 the 
remaining 257 miles being under contract from Copper River eastward to Bulkley Summit 
175 miles were to be Completed jn the spnr^ of 1913 from Wolf Creek westward 185 miles 
IS completed and a further distance westward to S^nd C rossmg of Fraser River (120 miles) 
was also completed at the end of 1912 

From 1909 to the end of 1912 849 miles of branch lines (of which *^47 were graded) were 
constructed as follows — Regina Boundary Branch 155 miles Regina Moose Jaw Branch 
40 miles Moose Jaw North West Branch 48 miles Meyburn Branch 15 miles Pnnce 
Albert Branch iii miles Battleford Branch 48 miles Cut Kmte Branch 30 miles Harte 
Brandon Branch 25 miles Biggar Calgary Branch 105 miks Calgary Branch 202 miles 
Alberta Coal Branch 50 miles 

Dunng the year 1912 over 586 miles of newly constructed tracks were added to the 
Canadian Northern system the average mileage operated being 3 888 miles- f rent progress 
has been made in the construction of the transcontinental line of the Canadian Northern 
^stem which was expected to be completed bv the end of 1913 the line through British 
Clolumbia to connect the western lines of the railway with tidewater at the Pacific coast has 
advanced rapidly In addition to the advantage of easy gradients the location of the line 
enters without competition into a largje temtory the physical charactenstics of which are 
expected to attract a desirable class of settlers The line will also give access to a hitherto 
unknow n section of the ( anadian Alps 

During the year $61 650 300 was addf d to the stovk is ue of railways operating in Canada 
and $56 741 214 to funded debt These additions brought the aggregate capital liability 
up to $ I 528 689 201 T he aggr^ate earmngs from all sources for the year were $188 7^3 
493 an increase of 8 7 pra- cent over 1910 

Piirls — Much attention has been and is being devoted to the provision of adequate dock 
accommodation and other shi^mg iacihties The harbour at Montreal has been vastly 
improved and a new floating dfry dock was launched by the Governor General on November 
iS 1912 thus providing complete modem equipment for the repair and examination of large 
vessels At Victoria British Columbia a contract has been let to an English firm for the 
construction of a breakwater as a first instalment of an important srheme of harbour improv e 
ment and at Courtenay Bay St Jo^ New Brunswick another English firm of contractors 
were in 1912 undertaking dotk and breakwater works on a large scale so as to enable the 
port to meet the demands that would be made upon it through the great railway extensions 

Postal Deoelopmenl — Dunng 1911-12 a verv considerable expansion was witnessed 
The number of post offices increased by 437, and there w'as an increase of 670 miles in thi 
extent of the system over which mails were carried by railway The number of miles over 
which mails were earned by railway and water routes and orainary land routes was greater 
by 3 422 080 miles than It was for the year before The increase in the number of letters 
ana postcards sent dunng the year was over fifu two millions and a quarter or more than 
ten per cent greater than the year before Order in Council was passed dunng the year 
increasing to StSOo the amount the Post Office ^vings Banks are authorised to accept in 
any one year and increasing the maximum limit of an account to $5000 exclusive of interest 
Formerly the maximum amount that could be accepted from a d^ositor in one year was 
ItooOf and the maxitaum limit of an account was ^ed at $3000 The increase in value of 
postal stamps sold w as |i 068 607 or about lof pef cent 

Jederal revenue increased from <71 186072 m 1905 to $136 108217 •J' 
J912 and ^gg^iditure from $78 804 138 to SiJ? J42 O82 A large amount of this 
expenditure wdhar^aable to capital and represoitts outlays m respect »f railways canals and 
pubhe wprks bottnytiea> etc. The total debt *n 1913 wap $508,338 591 , the total assets 
$168419,131 and debt $339>9i9 40Q 
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Tht Goiirnor Cmerd — Tbe Eaii and Countess Grev embarked at Quebec for Eng 
land on October 13 ign when His Excellenc> reUntjuished the ofiBceof Governor Gen. 
eral Appointed on September 26th and assuming oflice on December 10 IQO4 Lord 
Gre\ s tenure of office was m 1000 extended be>ond the usual term of five years^ and 
again for another year after the death of Jking Edward in rgia He had thus held office 
longer than any of his eigbt predecessors since Confederation In January 191 1 it was 
notified that the Duke of Coimaught would be appointed to succeed I,ord Grey and on 
March 21st he was formally gazetted as Governor General and Commander in Chief 
for a period of t VI o years On October 12 igii the Duke and Duchess were wel 
corned at Quebec, where the new Governor General was formally sworn in 

Imperial Conference 19 ti — At the Impenal Conference in London m May and June 
rgir the Canadian representatives were Sir Wilfrid Launer ^ Prune Minister, Sm F W 
Borden ® Minister of Militia & Defence and Mr L P Brodeux (b 1862), Minister of 
Marine Fisheries 

Among the re'^olutions adopted of particular interest to Canada uas Resolution I pro- 
posed b> the Imperial government v.hich provided that (a) the Dominions shall be afforded 
an opportunitj of consultation when instructions are being framed for British delegates at 
future meetings of the Hague Conference and that Conventions affecting the Domimons 
provisonallv assented to at that Conference shall be circulated among the Dominion govern 
menti. for their consideration before anv such convention is signed (b) that a similar pro 
cedure where time and opportunitv and the sub)ect matter permit shall as far as possible 
be used when preparing instructions for the negotiation of other international agreements 
affecting the Dominions Moreover in connection with the most favoured nation clause m 
certain Treaties still in force between C reat Britain and other countries Resoluticn \I\ 
was idopted on the motion ot Sir Wilfrid I aorier as follows That His MajesQ s Govern 
ment be rixjuested to open IS egotiations with the several foreign governments having Treaties 
which apply to the Overseas Dominions with a view to aecuni^ liberty for any of those 
Domimons whu h may so desire to withdraw from the operation of the treaty without impair 
mg the treaty m respect of the rest of the t mpire Steps were subsequently taken by 
the Imperial government towards the openii^ of negotiations with the countries concerned 

Resolution \X also adopted on the motion of Sir W ilfnd Launer suggested the appoint 
ment of a Royal Commission to investigate and report upon the natural resources of the 
Empire and the development of mutual trading relations Effect was given later m the y ear 
to this suggestion and Mr George E Foster the Mimster of Trade &. Commerce in Mr 
Borden cabinet was appointed on the Dominions Royal Commission 

Parliamentary Politics — The political history of Canada m 1910-13 centres round 
the two great questions of Reciprocity with the United States and Canadian naval 
pohev m relation to the Empire On July 18 1911 parliament reassembled aft^^r the 
Coronation ailjournroent and on July oth the goy eminent of Sir Wilfrid Launer who 
had been Premier since i8u6 dcaded to recommend the dissolution of parliament and 
to submit their prcposals for commercial reciprocity with the United States (see below) 
to the judgment of the Canadian people at a general election which was fixed for Septem 
her rtst W hik the chief question before the electors was the Reciprocity Agreement, 
the question of Cana las Naval Policy (see below) receiyed much attention espcaally 
in the province of Quebec The result was a complete defeat for the goy eminent and 
the Reciprocity party What had been a Liberal majority of 4^ was converted into a 
Conservativ e Liberal and Anti Reaprocity majority of 40 Mr Fieldmg and Mr 
Paterson who were responsible for the negotiations with the United States were both 
defeated together with Sir F Borden and four other nnmstexs On October 6th 
Sir W ilfnd Launer and his administration resigned office Sir Wilfrid Launer re 
tamed his seat, however, and decided to remain at the head of his party pow m Op- 
position 

Mr R L Borden * leader of the Conservative party , being called upon to form an 
Administration accomplished this task on October 10, 19 ii and the new ministry was 

* B 1841 see £ B XVI ?86-7 
B 1847 see £ S IV 24s 

Robert Ldird Borden E B \\ born in Ko\a Scdtia in 1S54 Bccoining ft 

leading lawyer m his province he entered the Dominion parliament m 1896 and in 1901 
became leader of the Conservativ e Opposition 
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constituied ^ follows R L Borden Premier and President of the Privy Counal 
George Enlas Foster^ Trade and Commerce, SUihert Rogers (b 1864) Interior F D 
Monk (b 1856) Public Works, Francis Cochrane (b 1852) Railways and Canals, 
Wdbam T White * Fmarw*, Lonis P Pelletier (b 1857) Postmaster General, John D 
Haasn (b iS6o) Marine and Fishenes and Naval Service, Charles J Dohertj (b 1853), 
Justice Samuel Hughes (b 1853) Militia and Defence, William J Roche (b 1859), 
Secretary of State rhomas W Crotfaera (b 1850) Labour WiitndB Nantel tb 1857) 
Inland Revenue and Mines John D Reid (b 1859) Customs Martm Burrdl (b 1858) 
Agnculture George H Periey (b 1857) Albert E Kemp (b 1858), and James A 
Lougheed (b 1854) members without portfolios On October 22 1912 Mr Monk 
resigned on the question of Mr Borden s naval policy (see below) and has portfolio was 
taken over by Mr Rogers Mr W J Roche becoming Minister of the Interior m his 
place The ofl&ce of Secretary of State was filled by Mr Louis Coderre (b 1865) the 
member for the Hochelaga division of Montreal On October 23 1911 the Hon. 

Auguste Landry was appointed Speaker of the Senate and on November 15th Dr T S 
Sproule was elected Speyer of the House of Commons 

The twelfth parliament of the Dominion of Canada was opened on November 15 
1911 bj the Governor General in person The address in repl> to the speech from th( 
throne was voted on No\ ember 29 and on December 7th parhament adjourned o\er 
the Christmas recess until January 10 1912 On resuming the main business was 
finanaal estimates mcludmg supplementanes being submitted for $169 389 716 divided 
as to $117 981 831 to Consolidated Fund Account and $31,40, 885 to Capital Account 
On April I 1912 parhament was prorogued 

When the new session opened on November 21, 1912 it was known that the an 
nouncement of Mr Borden s naval programme would be the business of outstanding 
importance The Governor General m the speech from the throne stated that his ad 
visers having consulted with the Impenal government it had been concluded that it 
would be the duty of Canada at this |uncture to afford aid for the purpose of strengthen 
ing the effective naval forces of the Empire and on December 5th (see below) the 
Premier announced an Emergency Contribution Bill leaving the permanent Naval 
Pobey for future consideration 

The Reciprocity Question — Sir W Launer’s government had begun their official 
negotiations for Reciprocit> with the United States in January 1911 as the result of 
private diScu^ions in the previous year The terms of the proposed Agreement were 
announced In the Canadian parhament by Mr W S Fielding the Finance Minister m 
Sir W Launer’s cabinet on January 26 igii It aimed at more free interchange of 
products bj removing duties on certain articles and reducing them m others 

Among those which were to enter free in each country if of the growth product or 
manufactures of the other were live animals poultry wheat and other gram vegetables 
fruit dairy products honey cotton seed oil and certain oil seeds grass garden field and 
other seed fish except those preserv'ed m oil certain fish oals timber (not sawn'i brass (not 
polished) roiled u'on or steel sheets 14 gauge or thinner galvanised coated with zme or tin 
crumble cast steel galvanised iron steel or wire typewnting and typesetting machines 
barbed fencing wire coke (round) wire rods wood pulp ana cream separators Among 
the artides to be admitted into Canada from the Umted States and into the United States 
from Canada at identical r^«s were the foHowinc — Fresh meats ij cts. per lb bacon and 
hama not in tins or jars i J cts. per lb meats dned and preserved i i cts per lb canned meats 
aivd poultry 20 per cent lards etc , i i cts per lb barley malt per 100 lbs 45 cts cereal 
foods 12J cts per 100 lbs biscuits wafers cakes 25 per cent confectionerv 32* per cent 
farm wagons 22 1 per cent farming implements of various kinds 15 per cent portable engines 
With boilers and traction engines for farm purposes 20 per cent roofing slates ^5 cts per 
*90 ft. cutlery plated or noi 27! per cent, clocks watches etc 27^ per cent automobiles 
^ cent Arrangements ware made for special rates of duty on a moderate scale to cover 
a large number o{ other commodities 

1 See E B X 7^ Born in New Brunswick m 1847 In 1885 he was Minister of Marine 
and Fi^oes, and m 1888-96 Minister of Finance 

♦ Bom at Imronte Ontano m 1866 He became a successful finanaer in Toronto occupy 
mg until recently the position of Vice President of the National Trust Company 
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The case presented for the adoption of this agreement that reaparocai trade rel*^ 

tions had been the polic> of all parties m Canada for generations, that many efforts had 
been made to secure a treaty wtbout success, juid that Sir John Macdonald a National 
Pohcj Tariff (18,9) contained a standing offer of reeiproaty with the United Stat^ 
covering a large portion of the products inclmled m the present agreement The United 
States having approached Canada with fair offers, it was ckimed that they should be 
fairl) met and that in making the arrangement the government were rraihsing the de 
sires which the Canadian people had expressed for half a century and also that an pro 
moting friendly relations with the neighbouring republic the best possible service to the 
empire was being done As Canada was seeking markets ever} wi^e for her smplus 
products subsidising steamship lines, and sendmg out commercial agents, it would be 
absurd to refuse to a\ail herself of increased facilities m the markets at her doors 

\ denial was given to the expressed fear that the imports from Great Britain would 
be senously affected It was pointed out that the greater part of the agreement dealt 
with natural products which did not come from Great Britain and that the range of 
manufactures affected was small It was further denied that there was any foundation 
for the assumption that the tanff rates agreed upon discrimmated m favour of the 
United States and against Great Britain The promoters of the agreement promised 
that m every case Great Britain would have the same rate or a lower one and held that 
Canada s right to deal with the British preference as she pleased remained untouidied 

The opposition to the agreement took the ground that the arrangement had been 
entered into hastily without its effects being fully appreciated and that the question 
should be referred to the people Attention was drawm to the success which, had 
attended the efforts to build up a nation and bind the countr} together from east to 
west and it was contended that as the arrangements proposed wnould pnmanly affect 
the question of transportation by promoting a tendenc} to make trade mo\e north and 
south the immense efforts which had been made would be sacrificed and the markets 
which had been secured in Great Bittam abandemed The action of the United States 
m approdchmg Canada with a desire to make such an agreement after dechnmg on so 
manv occasions to consider the question when asked to do so by Canada was looked 
upon with suspicion and it was suggested that the balance of ad\antage would rtroam 
with the Cmted States the speeches of some of her most prominent public men being 
freelv quoted in support of this \iew — notably one b> Mr Champ Clark in Congress 
and another by President Taft himself It was held that the impelhng cause was the 
desire of the United States to have access to the abundant natural resources of Canada 
her own reser\es of wood coal and other minerals and much of her farm land havmg 
shown signs of exhaustion It was thought the better plan was to conserve Canadian 
re ources for Canadian use A further objection to the proposals was that while the} 
would change the whole current of Canadian industries and be bkely to dislocate the 
national development the new markets proposed would be so entirely unstable and 
insecure that after having had the benefit of them for a few jears they might be with- 
drawn causing a reversion to the position of 2^ years ago, and necessitatu^ the te 
building of home industries and re making their reputation in markets which m the mean 
time had been entirely occupied by old competitons Great importance was attached to 
the restriction on legislatuwi which it was alleged this agreement would cause as no 
trade aggrieved under it could obtain redress without the arrangement as a whole bemg 
upset It was also urged that imder it concessions in the tanff would have to be made 
m accordance wnth existing treaties, to countries from which no equivalent advantages 
could be obtamed and it was declared that if this Reaprocity policy was pursued the 
ties of empire would eventuallv be cut for it would lead to con^Iete cosmmerciil union 
and in the end the pohtical dominati<m of the United States, to which Canada would 
simplv be an annexe 

The debates in connection With the matter lasted for almost the remainder of the 
session but February 22 1911,00 the motion of Mr F B Monk, the House adopted 
unanimously the following as aoi amendment to the motion for going into ComBut 4 «e 
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of Ways aM Mkibs ‘ But before resuimng the discussion of the terms of the agree 
jocnt ronclttded between the goveraiaent of Canada and the Preadent of the United 
States, and issath a inew to dispel the feelmg of unrest created rn Canada by comments 
made m both countries as to the political consequence of the agreement, the House 
washes to affirm emphatically ds determination to preserve intact the bonds which unite 
Canada to the British Empire and the full liberty of Canada to control her fiscal pohcv 
and internal autonomy 

Bill to give effect to tins Reapeoaty Agreement on the part of the United States 
was introduced m the American Congress on Janaar> ^pth and m due course passed the 
Senate on Julj a^nd it beingenacted that its provisions should become operative as soon 
as the nec^sary counterpart legislation had been passed by the Canadian parliament 
Discussion continued in the Canadian House (rf Commons but no progress was made 
towards the adoption of the proposals, and on July 2p 1911 the government decided lo 
recommend the dissolution of parliament and to submit the matter to the judgment of 
the people at a general election The defeat of the government followed the result 
b^g greatly mffuenced by the strong opposition to Reciprocit> w hich was showm b\ 
such weU-known Liberals as Mr Clifford Sifton {b 1861 formerly Minister of thi In 
tenor m the Launer cabinet) Mr Lloyd Harris and Mr Urn German and by the steps 
taken by a body of prominent laberals of Toronto assisted by Sir Edmund Walker 
President of the Canadian Bank of Commerce 

Sir Jf' Laurter s Naval Pohc\ — \n outcome of the Imperial Conference of 1000 had 
been the determination of the Canadian government to establish a naval service, and on 
January 12 1910 a Bill for this purpose was introduced into the House of Commons and 
became law on May 4 ipio It provided for the creation ot a Naval Department and 
transferred to it from the Department of Marme and Fisheries the wireless telegraph 
fisheries protection hydrographic and tidal survey branches It empowered the gov 
emment to appoint a Naval Board to advise the minister and to organise and maint'un 
permanent reserve and volunteer forces and to place at the disposal of His Majestv 
for general service m the Royal Navy ships or men of the Canadian nav al serv ice 
Provision was also made for a naval college During the debate on the Bill, Sir Wilfrid 
Launer announced that it was the intention of the government to construct m Canada 
if possible four cruisers of the improved Bristol class and six destroyers of the 
improved * River class conferences with the British Admiralty it was agreed 
that the naval stations for Canada should be two — one on the Atlantic to include the 
watm north of 30“ N lat and west of the mendian of 40*^ W and one on the Pacific to 
mclude the waters north of 30® N lat and east of the meridian of 180 Halifax Dock 
yard was taken over from the Impenal authorities on January i 1906 and the dockv ard 
at Esquimalt on November 9 1910 On August 2&y 1911 it was announced that the 
King had approved of the naval forces of Canada receiving the stvle of The Royal 
Canadian Navy ” and of the ships of war of that nav y bemg designated as His Ma- 
jesty’s Canadian Ships ” On December rfith the following regulations were pubhshed 
with regani to the flag and pennants to be flown by the Royal Canadian naw All 
ships and vessels of the Royal Canadian Navy shall at the stern the white ensign 
as the symbol of the authority of the Crown, and at the jack’^staff the distinctive flag of 
the Dominion of Canada, such distinctive flag bemg the blue ensign with the Arms of the 
Dominion inset m the fly The white pennant will be flown, at the masthead 

in pursuance of Sir Wilfnd Launer^s naval pohc>j H M ’s ermsers ‘ Niobe ” and 
Rainbow ’ were purchased and taken over in the autumn of 1910 On July 20 1911 
iiowever H M C S “ ” sustained damage by grounding on the coast off Cape 

SaMe her repairs -wem undwtaken at Halifax and took fifteen months to complete 
Thehmlduig of the proposed new cruisers and destroyers had however ncM; been com 
menced at the tune of the resignation of Sir Wilfnd Launer s government 

Ur JV?b»a; Pd-Ijcv-— T he naval policy of Sir Wilfnd l^auner s government 

was that erf «Ca»adi&n buiH and Canadian-controlled navy but this was cn-tidsed by t he 
Opposftmit as mwjffwng a large experaditure a dfsumted fmpenal navy arid the cons,tmc* 
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tion of obsolete t>pes of ships Upon Mr Borden’s acceptance of office^ the naval qufeS 
tion became ant of renewed interest Mr Borden stated that in his view the question 
of permanent co-operation between the Dominion and the rest of the Empire ought to be 
tuUy debated and that the Canadian people should be given an opportunit'v of pro 
nouncing upon it pains would be taken to ascertain in the meantime ^hat were the real 
conditions confronting the Empire In pursuance of this object Mr Borden, with 
se\eral of his colleagues \isited London m Jul> iyi2 and were cordially -vielcomed by 
Mr Asquiths government uho enabled them at meetings of the Imperial Defence 
Committee and othervvase to obtain all 1 he information a\ ailable as to the problems of 
British foreign policv and the naval situation as it presented itself to the British \dmiral 
t_) The proposals which the Canadian government founded on the understanding 
thus arrived at were left however to be made public hrst m the Dominion Parhament 
liter It met m November 

Mr Borden s speech on December 5 igra must alwajs be histone in the relationship 
between Canada and the Mother countrv It was notable for announcing two steps 
forward in a common Imperial pohev In the first place his Bill to Authorize Meas 
ures for Increasing the effective Naval Forces of the Empire proposed to contribute 
£, 000 000 ($i 1 000 000) for the construction and equipment of three first class battle 
ship to be under the control of the British Adrairaltv as part of the Ro>'il Navy sub 
jeet to arrangements for their btmg at the disposal of the Canadian gov ernment if e\ er 
a separate Canadian Navv were established And m the second place bv the agree 
ment of the Imperial government to include a Canadian Minister as one of the permanent 
members of the Committee of Imperial Defence the principle was recogmsed that if the 
Dominions took their share m Impenai defence thej must also have a share m determm 
ing Imperial polic> 

The proposal for an ‘ emergency contribution ” of three battleships to the British 
Navv was founded on a memorandum (published m England on Dec ^th as a Parlia 
mentary paper) drawn up bj the ^dmiraltv for the information of the Canadian govern 
ment as to the existing international situation from a naval point of view and Mr 
Borden read this out in the course of his speech It is given in full elsewhere in the 
\evrBooe (see Part I sect 1 The Worlds Navies ) and need not here be re 
peated But the v lew taken b> the Canadian gov ernment can best be shown bv quot 
ing the salient passages ot Mr Borden s speech 

\s regards the vital need of naval secuntv for the ver> existence of the Oversea 
Dominions as part of the British Empire and the grave danger to that secuntj indicated 
b> the relative decline in the power of the British nav> owing to the growth of other 
navies Mr Borden said 

This Empire is not a great mshtary power and it has based its secorjtj. m the past as 
in the present almost entirely on the strength of its Navj A crushing defeat upon the 
high seas would render the British Island or anj Dominion subject to invasion by any 
great military Power loss of such a decisive battle bv Great Britain would practically 
destroy the United Kingdom shatter the British Empire to its toundations and change 
profoundlv the destiny of its component parts There is therefore grave cause for 

coiieern when once the naval supremacy of the Empire seems on the point of being success- 
fully challenged 

The great outstanding fact which arrests our attention m ccmsitlenng the existing condi 
tions of naval power is this Twelve years ago thi British Navy and the British Flag were 
predominant m everv ocean of the world and along the shores of every continent To day 
they are predominant nowhere except in the North bea The paramount dutv of ensunng 
safety m home waters has been fulfilled by withdrawing or reducing squadrons m every part 
ot the world and by concentrating nearly ad the effective naval forces in close profsimity to 
the Briti^ Islands In 1902 there were British warships on the Mediterranean station 
to-day there are ig There were 14 on the North American and Weyt Indies statKin to day 
there are three There were three on the south-east coast of South ^menea to day there 
IS one Tl^re were 10 on the Cape 0/ Good Hope station to-day there are three Tkere 
were eight on the Pacific station to day there are two There weije 42 on the China smtibn 
to-day there are 31 There were 12 onthe Australian station to day there are eight There 
W«'e ten on the East Indies station to day there are nine. To sum up in 1902 there were 
f 6 o sbipff on foreign and Colonial stations again^ 76 today Do not imagine that il«» 
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result has been brought about by any reduction wt expenditure for the case is practically the 
reverse Great Britain s total naval expenditure m 1902 was less than $152 000 oop (£30 
400000) For the present fiscal year it exceeds S2200OO000 (£44000000) \^hy tlien 
bad the naval force of the Empire been so enormoudy reduced while at the same time the 
expenditure has increased nearly $0 per cent'' For the simple reason that the increasing 
strength of other navies and especially of the German Navy has compelled Great Britain 
not onJ> to increase her fleet but to concentrate it in the vicimtv of the British Islands 

It IS neither necessary nor desirable to debate or discuss the probability or imminence 
of war The real test of our action is the existence or non existence of absolute securitv It 
should never be forgotten that without war Without a shot or striking a blow 

our naval supremacy may disappear and with it the sole guarantee of the Empire s con 
tinued etistence 

The fact that trade routes vital to the Empire s continued existence are inadequate! v 
defended and protected by reason of the necessarj concentration in home waters is exceed 
ingfy impressive and even startling Even during the present year the battleships of the 
British Mediterranean Fleet based on Malta have been withdrawn and based on Gibraltar 
in order that they might become more easily available for necessary aid in home waters 
The Atlantic Fleet based on. Gibraltar has been withdrawn to the vicinity of the British 
Islands for the same reason Under such conditions the Bntish Flag is not predominant in 
the Mediterranean and with every available exertion of the whole Empire it may be impos 
sibfe to regain the necessary position of strength in that great highway before 1-9 15 or 1916 
Austria Hungary with only 140 miles of sea coast and absolutely no colonial possessions is 
buildup in the Mediterranean a formidable fleet of Dreadnoughts which will attain its full 
strength m about three years and which will be supported b> strong battleships of the pre 
Dreadnought tvpe ancf bv cruisers torpedo craft and other necessary auxiliaries The 
fleet of Italy in the same theatre will be even more powerful and more formidable The 
withdrawal of the Bntish Flag and the Bntish Navy from so many parts of the world for 
the purpose of concentration m home waters has been necessarv but unfortunate Our 
Navy Was once dominant everywhere and the White Ensign was the token of naval suprem 
acy in all seas Is it not time that the forma" conditions should in some measure be restored ^ 
U^n our own coasts both Atlantic and Pacific powerful squadrons were maintained 12 
years ago To-day the flag is not shown on either seaboard I am assured that the aid 
which we propose will enable such special arrangements fo be consummated that without 
courting disaster at home an effective fleet of battleships and cruisers can be established in 
the Pacific and a powerful squadron can periodically visit our Atlantic seaboard and assert 
once more the naval strength the Empire along these coasts I do not forget however 
that It la the general naval supremacy of the Empire which pnmarily safe^ards the Oversea 
Domimons New Zealand s battleship is ranged m line with the other Bntish battleships 
m the North Sea because there New Zealand s interests may best be guarded by protecting 
the very heart of the Empire 

As regards the three Canadian battleships now to be added to the navy , Mr Borden 
pointed out that under the Admiralty the Empire now had what he had convinced him 
self was the most thorough and effective naval organisation m the world of which it 
was the best Canadian policy to make use The hazardous and costly experiment of 
buildmg up a separate naval organisation for Canada was quite unnecessary and in any 
case could only provide a poor and weak substitute In the present emergency the 
Canadian ships were best employed as part of the Empire navy imder the Admiralty of 
the mother-country 

Those ships wnll be at the disposal of His Majesty the King for the common defence of 
the Empire They will be maintained and eontroH^ as part of the Royal Navy and we hav e 
the assurance that if at aiw time in the future it be the will of the Canadian people to 
estabhsh a Canadian unit of the British Navy these vessels can be called by the Canadian 
goverjimefit to form part of the Navy m which case of course they will be maintained by 
Canada and not by Great Britain, la that event there WiIJ necessarily be reasonable 
notice and indeed Canada would not desire or suggest the sudden withdrawal of so powerful 
a contingent frmn any important theatre m which the naval forces of the Empire might be 
exposed to severe and sudden attack In the meantime I am assured that sp^ial arrange 
meats wiU be made to give Canadians an opportnmty of serving as officets in th^ dhtps 

Ihe ships wiH be built under Admiralty aup^ision m the United Kingdom for the 
tiat at jmesent there are no adequate facilities for constructing them in Canada 
The filaitt require for the construction of Dreadnought battleships la enormous and it would 
be «mp08st6I& at pesent to have sbipbuilcht^ m this country on such a scale In any case 
otUyJnalf coald be built in Canada because the machinery for armour and guns woaW 
wecfeteanly be constructed or manufartuml in the Umted Kingdom The additional 
CMt of constrtfctmn In Canada would be about 12 iniUioii dollars for three and it would 
be impcMsibte to estimate the delay No one is more eager than myself for the development 
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of the shipbmldjfig industnes m Canada but we cannot upon any business or economic con 
siderations begin with the construction of Dreadnoughts and especially we could not do so 
when these ships are ui^ently required within two or three years at the outside for rendering 
aid upon which maj depend the Empire s future existence According to my conception 
the endive development of the shipbuilding industnes in Canada must commence with 
small beginnings and in a businesslike waj I have discussed the subject w ith the Admiralty 
and they thoroughly realise that it is not to the Empire s advantage that all shipbuilding 
facilities should be concentrated in the United Kingdom I am assured therefore that 
the Admiralty are prepared *n the early future to give orders for the construction m Canada 
of small cruisers oil tank vesels and auxiliary craft of vanous kinds The plant required 
is relatively small as compared with that which is necessary for Dreadnought battleships 
and such an undertaking will have a much more secure and permanent basis from the busi 
ness standpoint For the purpose of stimulating so important and necessary an industry 
we have expressed our willingness to bear a portion of the increased cost for a time at least 
1 see no reason why all the vessels required in future for our government service should not 
be built m Canada even at some additional cost In connection with the development 
of shipbuilding I would not be surprised to see the establishment of a high class of engineer 
ing works which will produce articles now imported and not at present manufactured in 
Canada Therefore although the sum which we propose to devote for necessary naval aid 
at this critical juncture is to be expended in Great Britain >et we believe that this step will 
result under the conditions which I have described in the verv marked development of more 
than one industry in Canada and that even from a purely economic and matenal standpoint 
the step has much to commend it 

The Canadian expenditure now proposed was in Mr Borden’s view a moderate one 
regarded not as the beginning of a system of periodical contributions but as an emer 
gency aid at a moment of crisis 

If we should neglect the dutv which I conceive we owe to ourselves and if irreparable 
disaster should en^ue what wil! be our future destiny ? Obviously as an independent nation 
or as an important part of the great neigh bounng Republic What then would be our 
responsibilities and what would be the burden upon, us for a protection on the high seas 
much less powerful and less effective than that wdiich we enjoy to day? Take the case of 
one nation whose terntory re'^urces population and wealth may fairly be compared with 
those m Canada The naval estimates of Argentina for the four years from 1909 to 1912 
inclusive amounted to $35000000 (£7000000) No information is available as to the 
exact proportion of the last mentioned sum which has been appropriated for naval purposes 
but It IS understood that the far greater portion is for naval construction It is safe there 
fore to estimate that dunng the past four years Argentina has expended for naval purposes 
not less than from $65 000 000 to $70 000 000 ( £13 000 000 to £14 000 000) The Federal 
and State expenditure of the U mted States composes a total outlay for armaments of between 
S250 000 000 and S300 000 000 ( £50 000 000 and £60 000 000) or at the rate of $2 75 per 
head Similar expenditure bv Canada would mean an annual outlav of some $20 000 OOO 
to 000000 or between $80 000 Ooo and $100 000 000 during the same period 

It is apparent therefore that the aid which we propose to bring at this juncture is of a 
moderate and reasonable character For 45 years as a Confederation we have enjoyed 
the protection of the British Navy without the cost of a dollar So far as official 

estimates are available the expenditure of Great Bntam on naval and military defence for 
the provinces which now constitute Canada during the mneteenth centurv was not less than 
$400000000 (£80000000} Even since the inception of ouf Confederation and since 
Canada attained the statuv of a great Dominion the amount so expended by Great Britain 
for the naval and military defence of Canada vastly exceeds the sum which we are now 
asking parliament to appropriate From 1870 to 1890 the proportionate cost of the North 
Atlantic Squadrons whi<* guarded our coasts, was from $125 ooo ooo to $150000000 (£25 
ooo ooo to £30^000 ooo) From 1853 to 1903 Great Britain s expenditure ort military defence 
m Canada runs closely to $100 ooo ooo 

As regards the voice which it had been arranged that Canada should have on the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, Mr Borden said 

W'lth increasing powrer and influence there has necessarily come by sure and gradual 
steps a certain development in our relations with the Umted Kingdom and the other Domm 
10ns In tins constituticaial development we are necessarily confronted w^th the 

problem of comtnnmg 00 operation with autonomy It seems most essentmf that there 
should be such co-operation in defence and in trade as will give to the whole Empire an 
effective orgamaation m these matters of vfital concern On the other hand each Dotoimon 
must Preserve in ail important respects the autonomous goverrasient which it now posse^es 

The responsibikty for the Empire s defence upon the high seas in which is to be fou^ 
the only effective guarantee of its existent^ and Which hitherto has been assumed by the 
Umted Kingdom has necessarily earned with it the responsibility for aiui the contrt^ ■of 
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foreign policy When Great fintain no longer assumes sole responsibility foi 

defence upon the high seas she can no longer undertake to assume sole responsifcallty for 
and feole control of foreign policy which is closely vitaU> and constantly aisoaated with 
that defent,e in which the Dominions participate The great Dominions sharing in 

the defence of the Empire upon the h^h seas must necessanly be entitled to share also m 
the responsibility for and ip the control of fbreign policy Not only His Majesty s Min 
isters but also the baders of the opposite political partv in Great Bntain have explicitly 
accepted this pnnciple 

I have alluded to the diflSculty of finding an acceptable basis upon which the great Domin 
ions co-operating with the mother country in defence can receivT and assert an adequate 
voice in control and moulding of foreign pohcv We were brought clOselv in touch with 
both subjects when we met the British Mimsters in the Committee of Impena! Defence 
That committee is peculiarly constituted but in my judgment is very effective It consists 
of the Prune Munster of Great Bntsnn and such peraons as he ma> summon to attend it 
Practically ail the members of the cabinet from time to time attend its deliberations and 
usually the more important members of the cabinet are present In addition naval and 
military experts and the techmcal officers of the various departments concerned are m 
attendance A very large portion (rf the work of the committee is earned on bv subcom 
mittees whi h erften are composed in part of persons who are not members of the general 
committee itself and who are selected for their special knowledge of the subjects to be 
considered and reported upon. The amount of work which thus has been performed during 
the past five or six years m particular is astonishing and I have no doubt that it has con 
tnbuted largely to the safety of the whole Empire in time of peril 

The committee is not technically or constitutionally responsible to the House of Commons 
and thus it is not supposed to concern itself with pohcv As so many unportant members 
of the cabinet are summoned to attend the committee its conclusions are usually accepted 
by the cabinet and thus command the support of the majontv of the House of Commons 
While the committee does not control policy in any way and could not be undertaken to do 
so as It IS not responsible to parliament it is necessarily and constantly obliged to consider 
foreign policy and foreign relations for the obvious reason that defence and especially naval 
defence is inseparably connected with such considerations 

I am assured by his Majesty s Government that pending a final solution of the question 
of voice and influence they would welcome the presence in London of a Canadian Minister 
during the whole or a portion of each year Such minister would be regularly summoned 
to all meeungs of the Committee of Imperial Defence and be regarded as one of its permanent 
members No important step in forei^ policy would be undertaken without consultation 
with such representative of Canada ^is means a very marked advance both from our 
standpoint and from that of the United Kingdom It would give us the opportumty of con- 
sultation and therefore influence which hitherto we have not possessed 

In opposition to the Government proposals Sir W ilfrid Tanner on December 12th 
moved an amendment which while not negativing the first clause of the Government 
resolution providing for a vote for increasing the effective Naval forces of the Empire 
would have substituted for the remaining clauses a resolution declaring it necessary that 
Canada without further delay should enter actively upon a permanent policy of naval 
defence and that any measure of aid to Imperial naval defence which did not embody a 
permanent policy of participation by ships owned manned and maintained by Canada 
was not an adequate expression of the aspirations of the Canadian people Mr 
Borden said Sir Wilfrid had asserted that before she enacted a permanent policy 
Canada must have a voice in all questions affecting war or peace But that wa^ a 
large contract and the qu^tion before them was that of emergency and miix^diatt 
defence If Canada was represented m the councils of war and peace the other 
Domimons and dependencies must be also That question might take years to solve 
It must be discussed by itself, and in! the ,nieantmie Qanada should continue m her 
r reparations for defence Sir Wilfnd Lanjier condemned the Government s policy of 
direct contribution as un Canadian and un British and as unsuited to the real needs 
of the Ei^ire 

CHher ^gislaUon i^o~i2 -^Among important acts passed during the session 1910-11 
wena Opium and Drug Act whidi prohibits the importation manufacture sale or 
for other than scientific or uiedicmal pniposes of opaum cocaine morphine and 
flfy or compi^nds thereof a new Seed Control Act and an Art confirming 
aadsancttfHuilg the treaty signed at Washington on January 1909 relating to the bound 
ary waters axvLjto the questions arisiog ^ng the boundary between Canada And the United 
States. la fjn?; aeasioa iqu-i2 an act was passed amending the Drv Docks Subsidies \ct 
m fiptP and providipg that any dry dock shaSl be. deemed for the purpose of subsidy 
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to be a dry dock of the first class unless there can be recejv ed and repaired therein the largest 
ships- or vessels of the Bntish navy existing at the time at which the contract is entered into 
Another \ct of this session provided for the constitution of a new Department under the 
First Mimster to deal with all official communications m connection with the external affairs 
of Canada the administration of all matters relating to the foreign consular service m Canada 
etc A measure of great importance dealing generallv vMth gram inspection was also 
passed It provides for the appointment of Gram Commissioners the establishment of 
inspectjon divisions and the appointment oi a Grrain Standards Board for the purpose 
of establishing commercial grades and defines the various established grades ^cts prov idmg 

for the extension of the boundaries of Manitoba Ontario and Quebec were also passed 
Under the Canadian Medical Act chapter 137 Revised Statutes 1906 and the amending 
Act chapter 16 19 1 1 provision was made for the formation of a Dominion Medical Council 
as soon as the Legislatures of the various provinces of Canada had enacted legislation accept 
mg the provisions of the Acts The object of the legislation is to provide for one central 
council consisting oi representatives of the different proviraes for the purpose of (a) the 
establishment of a quahhcation m medicine such that the holders thereof shall be acceptable 
anid empowered tr practise in all the provinces of Canada (b) the establisWent of a register 
for Canada of medical practitioners and the publication and revision from time to tune of 
such register (c) the determination and fixing of the qualification and conditions necessary 
for registration the examinnhons to be undergone with respect to professional subjects 
onlv and generalK the requisites for registration (d) the establishment and maintenance 
of a board of examiners for examination and grantu^ of certificates of qualification fe) the 
enactment with the consent and at the instance of the medical councils of the various prov 
mces of Canada of such provincial legislation as is necessary to supplement the provnsions 
of this Act and to effect the foregoing purposes The Secretaiy of btate summoned a 
meeting on November 17 igj2 for the purpose of OTgscnismg the C ouncil and a number of 
appointments were subsequently made 

The Ac Temere Decree — On January 23 igi2 the House of Commons decided to refer 
to the Supreme Court of Canada and later to the Judicial Committee of the Imperial Pnvy 
Council the question whether the Domimon parliament may con titutionally pass a marnage 
law applicable in all respects m every province in Canada On Julv 29 1912 the Lord 
Chancelbr delivered judgment which speaking generaJH upheld the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Canada It was ruled that the Domimon parliament is not entitled under the 
British North America Act to pass a uniform federal law legalising all marnages performed 
bv authorised clergymen The matter is m the jurisdiction of the provinces 

Anglo itnerican Peace Celebratwns — On June 4 1912 at a representative meeting at 
Ottawa a Committee was appointed to act for Canada in preparing a programme of the 
celebration ot the roo years of peace between the branches of the English speaking people 
Fur i>eal Convention — The International Fur Seal Conference which was held at ^ashii^ 
ton from May ll to July 7 1911 resulted in. a Convention being signed bv which Great 
Britain the Lmted States Rus la and Japan undertook that pelagic sealing should cease 
for a period of 15 vears from December 15 1911 and thereafter until terminated bv one 
year s notice Canada was represented bv the under secretary lor external affairs Mr Joseph 
Pope who in 1912 was created a K C M G Provision was made for an apportionment of 
the annual proceeds from the seals killed on land the share pavable to Canada being 15 per 
cent of the gross takings of the Umted States and Russia and 10 per cent of those of Japan 
Proiinctal Goiernmenti —On June 14 rgri a general election was held m Aova Scotia 
the result being the return of the government which had been Liberal since iSlia The 
elections for the British Columbia Legislature took place on March 28 1912 the result being 
the return of the government 40 Conscrv'atives and 2 Socialists being elected The Hon 
Richard McBnde K C (b 1870) the Premier of British Columbia since 1903 was created 
a KC M G in 1912 The election m Ontario was held on December ii 1911 when 
Sir James Whitne^ s government was returned by a majority of 60 In January 1912 the 
Pnnee Edward Island elections resulted m the return of 27 Conservatives and 3 Liberals 
The Premier IS Hon J A Mathieson, KC who had fjrmed a government m Decanber 
1911 The general election in New Brunswick took place on June 20 1912 resulting m 
the return of 44 Conservatives 2 Independentb, and 2 Liberals On Mav 1*1 1912 the elec 
tions were held tor the Qu^ec Legislature and resulted m the return of Sir Loroer Goum s 
government with a slightlv reduced majority On July 11 1912 the general election took 
place for the province of Saskatchewan The chief issue was the Reciprocity agreement as 
in the Domimon elections and the overwhelming majority by whidi Mr Scott s government 
was relmfned was looked upon as a striking victory for the Reciprocity party 

The appointment of memberb of provincial governments to the new federal cabinet m 
19 1 1 necessitated some re arrangements m the provincial cabinet},. 

In Mamtoba the vacancy caused by the Hon Robert Rogers |oimng the Domimon 
cabir^t was filled by the inclusion of Mr George Lawrence as Minister of Agriculture 
In 1912 the Hon R^mond Palen Roblin (b 1853) Premier since 1900 was created 
K C M G and the retmng Chief Justice Joseph Dubuc (b 1840) was knighted 

I n Ontario, Mr VV H HearstKC MP became Minister of Lands, Forests and Mine* 
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msucc^Bion to the Hon Frank Cochrane the new Federal Minister of Railways and Canals 
In I9i2 the heutenant ^o^ernor Col John Moanson Gibson waa created a K C M G 
Ja New Brunswick owing to the appointment of the Hon J D Hazen Preimer and 
Attomev General to be Federal Minister of Manne and Fisheries the Hon J K Flemming 
Provincial Secretary was called upon to form a government Mr Flemming took the 
office of Surveyor General and the Hon W C H Gnmmer was appointed Attorney General 
Hon H F McI eod Provincial Secretary Hon John Mornssy Commissioner of Public 
Works Hon D V Landry Agricultural Commissioner and the Hon Robert Maxwell and 
Hon John A Murray without portfolios 

New Lteuunani Governors — On August i t^i r M r D C Cameron was sworn xn as 
Lieutenant Governor of Manitoba m succession to Sir D H MacMillan retired A 
native of Vankleek Ontario he was elected to the Ontario Legislature in 1902 

Sir Francis Xavier Laiigelier Acting Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Quebec was 
appointed Lieutenant Governor of the Province of Quebec in succession to Sir C A Pelletier 
deceased Bom in 1838 he has held several offices in Quebec Ministries and sat in the 
Dominion House of Commons from 1884 to 1898 

In New Brunswick the term of office of the Hon I J Tweedie expired on March i* 1912 
and he was succeeded as I leutenant Governor by Senator Josiah Wo<^ who was born at 
Sackville New Brunswick in 18^ 

Tudtaary — In succe&sion to Sir Louis Jette resigned the Puisne Judge of the Court 
of King s Bench the Horn Horace Archambault became Chief Justice of Quebec in 1912 
Bom at L Assumption Quebec m 1857 he was educated at Laval Hniversitv In 1888 he 
was called to the Legislative Council Quebec and from 1897 to 1905 was Attorney General of 
the Province Appointed a Q C m 1889 he was raised to the bench m 1908 

On the death of Sir Charles Moss Chief Justice of Ontario in 1912 he was s.ucceeded bv 
Sir Wm Meredith who was born at London Ontario m 1840 and was educated at Toronto 
Lmversit> He was member for I ondon m the Ontano Legislature from 1872 to 1896 
He was appointed Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in 1904 

The Hon F M G Haultam fornierl> Premier of the North West Terntones was gazet 
ted on November 2 1912 as Chief Justice of Saskatchewan He was born in 1857 at Wool 
wich England going to Ontano m i860 He was called to the Bar of Ontano in 1882 and 
to the Bar of the North West Terntones m 1884 bemp; appointed a K C in 1902 

The Hon Francis L Haszard KC Pnme Minister of Prince Edward Island was 
appointed Judge of the Canadian Supreme Court on May 4 1911 being succeetled m the 
Premiership by the Hon H J Palmer The new Judge of the Supreme Court was born m 
Prince Fdward Island in 1849 and was admitted to the Bar m 1872 From 1893 to 1900 he 
was Stipendiary Magistrate and Recorder of Charlottetown Elected a member of the 
Provincial Legi^ative Assembly m 1904, he became Prime Minister of the Province m 1908 
In Apnl 1912 four new Judgeships wrere authorised by parliament and were filled as 
follows — Mr Ale^nder Haggart ex M P for Winmi^ to the Manitoba Court <rf Appeal 
Mr W L Walsh K C of Calgary to the Supreme Court of Alberta Mr Hector Chauv m 
K C of Hull as Judge of the new judicial district of Labelle and Mr Haughton Lennox 
M P for South Simcoe to one of the extra judgeships of tl« High Commission of Ontario 
As Chief Justice oi the Superior Court of Quebec Mr Justice Davidson has succeeded 
Sir Melbourne Tait The new Chief Justice was bom m Huntingdon Quebec in 1841 he 
was educated at McGill University and was made a Q C being raised to the bench in 1887 
where he has been a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court 

Personalta—OtiOctoher 22 1912 Major G W Stephens resigned the position of Chair 
man of the Montreal Harbour Commission — On March i 1912 Dr J G Rutherford re- 
signed his position as Veterinary Director General and I ive Stock Commifasioner He was 
appointed Chief Vetenna^ Inspector m 1902 Veterinary Director in ^04 and Live Stock 
Commissioner in 1906 --Cn March 31 1911 Dr \\iniam Saunders CM G retired after 
nearly 25 years service ae Director of Experimental Farms m Canada during which time 
he showed a keen and enlightened sym{:«,thy with all that tended to assist m the deve3opment 
of the agricultural resources of the Dominmn Born m Devonshire England in 1836 he 
went to Canada m 1848 He is succeeded by Mr J H Gnsdale 

Obstunry^The CamAian obituary for 1911 included the following —Thomas Mayne 
Daly (b 1852) police magistrate at Witimpeg d June 24ttL He was formerly a member of 
parliament and was Mimstei of the Interior from 1892 to 1896 — Desire Girouard the 
judge and man of letters d at Ottawa on March 22 nd He was wm at St T imoth^e Quebec 
on July 7 1836 and was educated at Montreal College afterwards studying law He stood 
for the Canadian House of Commons for several constituenaes from 1872 to 1878 and was 
finJdlyH^ected for Jacques Cartier m that year He held the seat until when Jie bfecame 
a judge 0/ fhe Su preme Coert At the time of hts death he was Senior Judge He published 
a won: on the Civil Laws of Mamage one on the law of insolvency and one on bibs ol 
eicehange* also Zxtke St Lems Old New and Chevaiur de la Salle He was an editor of 
La Sir Charles AlpSonse Pantaloon Pelletier K C M G the judge 

and Btatesffiaa d srt Quebec on May lat He was bom at Rivi&re Ouelle on Januarv 32 
183^ and edbrated ^ kjXvaX Umversity He was balled to the Bar m i860 and b©i:aine Q C 
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m 1879 In 1892 he was Batonnier of the Ouebec Bar He commanded a battalion of 
volunteers dunng the Fenian rising of l866 He sat m the Dominion House of Commons 
from 1869 to 1877 when he was called to the Senate From 1896 to igoi he was Sjpeaker of 
the Senate In 1902 he was appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada and m 
1908 Lieut Go\ernor of the pro\ince of Quebec — Sir HIinri El?ear Taschereal the 
judge d atOttawaon ^pnl iptn He was born at St JVIarvs Beau ce Co Quebec on October 

7 1836 and educated at Quebec Semmar> He was called to the Quebec Bar m 1^57 
became Q C in 1867 Judge of the Supenor Court Quebec iti 1871 Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Canada m 1878 and Chief Justice in 1902 He was knighted m 1902 and fnade a 
Pnvy CounciHor in 1906 when he resigned his Chief Justiceship From 1861 to 1867 he 
had represented Beauce Co ifl the Canadian Legislative Assembly He published Criminal 
Law of Canada and Code Ctvtl Procedure of Promnee ^ Quebec — Sir John Carling K C 
M G the agricultural admimstrator b at London Ontario i8->8 d November 6 19 ii 
Prior to Coidederation he had held the positions of Receiver General 1862 and Minister of 
Works and Agriculture 1867-71 mthe local government From 1885 to 1892 he served as 
Minister ol Agriculture m the Dominion Mimstry of Sir John A Macdonald and to him is 
due the credit of establishing a number of Experimental Farms throughout the country 
The following art the more memorable among those who died m 1912 — Adam Carr Bell 
formerly Senator b 1847 d at Picton Nova Scotia on October 31st He entered the Nova 
Scotia legislature m 1878 In 1896 he was elected to the Dominion parliament but was 
defeated m 1904 —Edward Blake (b 1833) formerly prominent as a Canadian statesman 
whose later career in the Imperial Parliament was of less account d at Toronto on Mar h 
1st (for biographv see E B iv 354) — Sir Richard Cartwright (see £ B \ 433) the states 
man (b 1835) d at Kingston Ontario on September 23rd — SiR Edward Clouston Bart 
the financier general manager and vice president of the Bank of Montreal b 1849 d 
Nov ember 2310 He had been connected with the bank for nearly 50 > ears. — George R alph 
Richardson Cockburn the educationalist and politician d in London on Januarv 24th He 
was born in Edinburgh on February is 1832 and educated at the Royal High School and 
Lniversitv there afterwards goiilg to France and Germany He went to Upper Canada in 
1838 and from 1861 was Principal of the Upper Canada College for over twenty years be^des 
being Senator of Toronto University From 1887 to 1896 he sat in the Dominion House of 
Commons as Conservative Member for Central Toronto He was chief Canadian Com 
mi sioner at the Chicago Morld s Fair 1893 —Charles M Havs (b 1856 at Rock Island 
111 USA) president of the Grand Trunk Railway lost in the Titanic in April For 
merly general manager of the Wabash Railway he was appointed to be manager of the 
Grand Trunk m 1896 and subsequently president He was also president of the Grand 
Trunk Pacihc — George Holmes missionary bishop in the North west d in London on 
February 3rd He was born m England on November 23 1858 and educated at St Johns 
College \Vinmpeg He was afterwards trained at the Church Missionary College Islington 
whence he returned to Canada in 1885 In 1887 he was ordained and worked as a missionary 
in the North West Territory till 1905 In 1901-05 he was Archdeacon of Athabasca in 
1905-09 Bishop of Moosonee and from 1909 till hi death Bishop of Athabasca — Sir James 
MACPEERbON Lemoine the lawyer and author d at Quebec on February 5th He was bom 
at Quebec on Januaiy 24 1825 and educated there He was called to the Bar m iSso but 
devotfd himself chienv to the writing of hi toncal and ormthological works In 1R94 he was 
elected President of the Royal Society of Canada His publications included L Omtihologte 
du Canada (1861) Les Pechenes du Canada (1862) Maple Leaies (6 vols 1863-94) Quebec 
Past and Present (1876) Annals of the Port of Quebec (1901) etc — James Pitt Mabee the 
judge d at Toronto on May 7th He was born at Port Rowan Ontario on Novembers 1859 
and educated at Toronto Univtr ity He was called to the Bar m 1882 made Queens 
Counsel in 1899 and Judge of the Ontario High Court in 1905 He resigned his position as 
Judge m 1908 to become Chief Commissioner of the Board of Railway Commissioners for 
Canada — James Macdonald the politician and judge d at Halifax N S oh October 4th 
Born m 1828 he entered the Dominion parliament and was Mimster of Justice in. Sir John 
Alexander Macdonald s cabinet m 1878 Latterly he had been Chief Tustice of his province 
— Sir Chari es Moss the judge d at Toronto on October 12th He was born at Cobourg 
Ontario on March 8 1840 and educated at the Ontario Law School He was called to^ the 
Bar m 1869 became K C in 1881 and Judge m 1897 In 1902 he became Chief Justice of the 
Province of Ontario He was knighted m 1907 From 1900 to 1906 he was \ ice Chanceiror 
of Toronto University He published together with Mr R Sullivan a handbook of Com 
mercial I^w for Upper Canada — J ames Oborme a well known railway official d at \ an 
couver on April 30th He was born at Montreal on September 19 1862 and was educated 
at the Montreal Public School At thirteen years of age he began railway work and rose to 
be general superintendent of the British Columbia division of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
— ^W^ILLIAM Ogilvie first governor of \ukon b at Ottawa 1846 d November 13th For 
merly a Dominion Lands Surveyor and astronorher In the service of the Canadian Depart 
ment of the Interior he carried out important surveys in the Mackenzie and Y ukon regions 
and also in connection with the Alaska boundary As representative of the Dominion 
government in the \ ukon dunng the exciting penod of the Klondike gold rush Mr Ogi vie 
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r formed excellent service few which he was jiosti) esteemed — VliLU^M Ross the Senator 
1825 d at Halifax on March 17th He a member of the Legislative Assembly of 

Nova Scotia m 1859 and of the Dominion House of Commons m 1867 In 1874 he left 
parliament and bec^e collector of customs at Halifax In 1889 he was returned again to 
the Domimoo parliament and in 1906 was appointed to the Senate He was Minister of 
Militia in the Mackenzie government in 187^ — Frederick William Thompson manufac 
turer b i86a d May 7th At the age of fifteen he entered the Exchange Bank of Montreal 
When twenty-one he joined the Ogilvie MiUtr^ Co becoming general manager of their 
North Western business in i8m and general manager of the v, hole business in igoo In 1902 
he re-orgamsed it as the Ogifvie h lour Mills Co Ltd He had considerable political influ 
dice and worked hard against the reciprocity agreement with the Lnited States 

(W L Griffith) 

NRWFOUKDLANI)* 

Population - — The provisional returns of the census of 1911 show a total population 
of 242 966 persons (124 485 males and 118 481 females) of whom 2^0 027 are domiciled 
in Newfoundland and 3 939 in Labrador This constitutes an advance of 9 95% over 
the figures for 1901 The population of St John s City has increased from 29 594 in 
1901 to 32 202 in 1911 The religious classification includes Roman Catholics 81 014, 
Church of England 78,140, Methodists 68 127 and Salvation Army 10 127 

Economic Conditions — The marked progress of Newfoundland dunng the last 
few years is m the mam to be attributed to three factors vi^ improved means of 
communication the development of mineral resources and the foundation of an im 
portant pulp and paper making industry The immediate results of these undertakings 
have been to give employment to large numbers of people hitherto dependent solely 
upon the great fishing industries as a means of liv elihood and to turn the attention of 
capitalists and administrators to the possibilities of the land as opposed to the sea 
Recent international and imperial events have brought Newfoundland much before 
public notice Sir Edward Moms (b i8t:;g) Prime Minister since iqoq accompanied 
by special delegates attended the Imperial Conference of 19 ri The Colonial Govern 
ment took a prominent part m the Festival of Empire held m London during the same 
year the extensive collection of Newfoundland products there exhibited has been 
transferred to the Newfoundland Court at the Imperial Institute The award of the 
Hague Tribunal in 1910 has been brought to a satisfactory conclusion by the Anglo 
Amencan Fisheries Treaty (191 ) which settles outstanding difficulties between the 
Colony and the United States The question of reciproaty between Newfoundland 
and United States has been the subject of official discussion 

Fisheries — The fii»henes must for long remain the pnmary interest of Newfoundland and 
measures have recentiv been taken to plaie the industries tmon a thoroughl> table basis 
Important work has been done by the newl> -established Board of Trade m the official 
inspection grading and brandirw of products The C ovemment has had under considera 
tion the offers of the Booth Fishenes Company (USA) to undert ike operation«i m New 
foundland the proposal being to apply modern methods of cold storage to the cod catch 
and thus render available the extensive markets for fresh fish in the central and western 
states 0/ America and elsewhere Similar methods are proposed in connection with the 
lobster fishery The award (1910) of the Hague Tribunm has been found to work satis 
factonly and with the gratifying result of an increase of trade in fishery products with 
America An agreement has recently been arrived at between the Governments of New 
foundland the United States and Canada which settles among other difficulties the de 
limitation of bays on the Newfoundland coast The total vafue of the fishtrv exports in 
1911 was is 807 226 cod £i 344 689 cod oil £61 833 cod liver oil £12 041 hemngs £79 971 
lolwters £74 069 salmon £14 535 other fish £45 523 seal skins (undressed) £56 362 seal od 
£79155 Whale oil £29790 whale fertiliser £6124 whalebone £29^4 

Forest Resources — Exploitation of the forest wealth of the colonv is developii^ rapidly 
in the pulp and lumber industries It is stated that natural regeneration is sufficient to 
as»ire a permanent supply of raw material but steps are being taken bv the Government 
with regard to reafforekation Advance has been made in the lumber industry chiefly 
owiiu; to the operations of Amencan companies Profitable markets have been dev eloped in 
South and North America the exports m I9t0-ll being valued at £'’5683 The forest 
resources of Labrador remain practically untouched In Its extensive forests and abundant 
and readily available water power Newfoundland possesses remarkable facilities for the 
esublisbmeat of s pulp and paper making industry, and important adyances have already 
*See E JB xtx, 47 $ 
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bw n made The An^Io Newfoundland ©evefopment Company in v,hich Lord NorthcUffe 
IS io largeljr interested commenced operations in I9C» and now controls over , ooo square 
mites of forest tend yielding a fine quality of pulpwood The mills erected at Grand Falls 
on the Exploits River are the second tei^est of their kind m the world and possess the 
most modern equipment The whole of the power required is obtained from the Falls, 
At Btslxop Fails also on the Exploits River and eleven miles distant from Grand Falls 
Messrs Albert Reed & Co of London have established a similar plant of only slightly 
smaller dimensions Schemes are being framed for the erection of further mills by American 
and other companies in the Fortune Bav Gander River and Grand Lake districts The 
export of pulp and paper during 1910-1 1 uas valued at £si 5^2 and ^193,898 respectively 
The whole of the trade was with the United kingdom 

Agriculture — The Government is prosecuting an active agncultural policv with a view 
to meeting the demand for farm produce which will anse from the industrial dev elopment of 
tile countiy The programme provides for the supplv at Government expense of improved 
stock seeds and implements and considerable inducements are offeree! ta agriculturtsts 
Attention is also being given to agricultural education Farm colomes are to be established 
b> the Sdlvatwii Arm> Mixed farming offers the best inducements while the prospects 
for cattle sheep and poultry are considered good Special encouragement is being ^ven 
to sheep farming with a view to the establishment of a local woollen manufacturing industry 
The average annual output of farm produce i valued at over l&oo ooo the principal crops 
being cabbages turnips hav and oats Development of the fruit (.berry) industry is antici 
pated A successful Agricultural Show was held m St John s in 1910 

Mineral Resourcei. — During the last twenty years the annual value of minerals exported 
has averaged nearlv £257 ooo the chief ores being those of copper and iron The Govern 
merit has recently concluded agreements with certain companies m respect of the develop 
ment of coal iron and petroleum rcsounes and has offered finanaal rewards to successful 
prospectors The principal copper mine is that at Tilt Cove in Notre Dame Bav but 
promising discoveries of ore have recently been made at points m Hhite Bay and on the 
north-east coast The iron mines at Bell I tend Conception Bay have been successfully 
worked by two companies and it i<i estimated that 40 ooo ooo tons of haematite ores are m 
sight with an unknown quantity m the extension of the beds seawards Haematite has 
been found at River Exploits and at various points on Notre Dame Bav Rich bessemer 

ores occur at M hite Bay and extensive deposits of magnetic ore have been located along the 
West coast Operation with iron pyrites have been commenced at Pilley s Island in Notre 
Dame Bay Developments are expected with regard to the west cr ast chromite deposits 
the silver lead ores near Placentia and the slate beds at Bav of Islands Smith Sound and 
elsewhere Operations at Parson s Pond uil field have advanced sufticiently to permit of 
a regular supplv ot oil to the gas works of St John s for illuminating purposes Favourable 
agreements have been concluded with certain English companies for the exploitation of the 
coal resources of the Island During the last tew v ears the valuable seams near Grand Lake 
have received considerable attention from the Reid Company 

Commumcations — Progress has been made with the construction of the branch railways 
sanctioned bv the Government m 1910 Steamship communication has been improved and 
the telegraph telephone and wireless services augmented 

Finance — The trade and revenue returns (the highest ever recorded) for the year ending 
June 30 1911 were revenue £7-5 020 expenditure £6»9 587 imports £2 751 137 and exports 
£2 461 681 During 1910-11 the British Empire (chielly Canada and the United Kingdom) 
supplied (jo 8 of the imports and received 7 % ot the exports 

Admimsfration —Sir Ralph Champnev WiUiams K C M G was to retire from the 
Governorship 111 February 1913 and to be succeeded by Mr W alter Edward Davidson 
C M G Governor of the Seychelles 

The principal measures recently dealt with by the Legidature have reference to rail 
way extension and steamship swvices mimng dev elopment agriculture and the fishing 
industry while others are concerned with education the extension of telegraph tele 
phone and wireless facilities road development, woollen manufactureSj the provi^on 
of sanatoria foe consumptives and old age pensions 

The death occurred at Ottawa on October , igii of Sir James Spearman Winter 
formerly Premiet (1897-1900) Bom in Newfoundland m 184^ he became a barnster 
and in 1874 entered the Newfoundland legislature being its speaker m 1S77-/8 and 
sufosequentiy holding other offices In 1910 he was one of the Bntish Counsel in the 
Fineries Arbitration 

See "iear Booi of Nmfoundlaiid (1912) Net^oundland Guide Book igit (ed D W 
Prowse) i^tiafoundland xn igil tP T McGrath) Mxneral Resources of Nmfoundland 
(James P Howley St John s 1909) (SEC handler ) 
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Isdudjog as it does the iidjaceiit isjajid otf Tasmania the area of the An^rahaa 
C 6 nin»n'wealth is now computed at 2,974^5^1 square miies, 1,149 320 of which are 
within the tropical zone (about five thirteenths of the total) Since the Common- 
wealth TV as proclaimed m 1901 there have been three changes affecting the political 
boundanes of Australia In 1905 Papua (the Briti^ portion of the island of New 
Guinea) was tafeen over from the Bntish Government and constituted a Temtory 
of the Commonwealth In 1909 the Commommilth took over an area in the South 
of New South Wales which was constituted a Pederal Territory and on which will 
be built the Federal Capital In 1910 the Northern Temtory was taken over from 
South Australia and constituted a Federal Temtory 

Papua — Soon after taking control of Papua the Australian Government appointed 
Colonel Murray as Lieutenant Governor with Mr Staniforth Smith as a special officer to 
encourage industn^ development. The suitableness of Papua for vanous forms of tropical 
agnculture is undoubted but there is a labour difficulty m the way of progress The 
Papuan like most South Sea Islanders has an aversion to steady work In Fiji a British 
Colony in the South Pacific a position similar to that existing m rapua has been met by the 
importing of industrious ccxihes from India to develop the sugar plantations The Austr i 
ban Government however is determined to keep Papua for the Papuans It was proposed 
in 1908 that the Papuan should be forced to do a certain amount of work either for himself 
for private planters or for the Government the argument being advanced that since Nature 
was so bountiful as to keep him m reasonable comfort without work he would never be driven 
to labour by necessity and must therefore be brought under some other form of compul 
Sion The Australian Government vetoed the proposal The officials responsible for the 
government of Papua state now that they have hopes that the natives will be tempted into 
the paths of industry by desire for the white man^s cloth steel etc ordinances ha\e been 
framed to iwuUte the conditions of native labour and dunng 1911 nearly 8000 natives 
were engaged under contract in some form of labour But the labour position does not hold 
out much hope of the growth of a great sugar growing or cotton growing industry 

The white population of Papua is about 1 000 ana the native population about 500 000 
There are about 1 5 000 acres under cultivation mostly planted with coco nut tre< s Rubber 
cotton sisal coffee are also grown and mining and pearl shelling are considerable industries 
The system of land tenure is by leasehold freeholds are not granted the conditions of 
leasing are not onerous 

The Federal Territory and Federal Capital Site — The Constitution having provided that 
the capital of the Commonwealth should be within the State of New South Wales at least 
oj^ hundred rtuks from Sydney the New South. Wales Government in 1909 surrendered 
to the Commonwealth Government some 900 square miles of territory around "V as.,-Can 
be/ra and aJ«J an area of two square miles pn the shores of Jen- is Bay for the conatruction 
of a Federal port and with these areas went the right to construct a railway from this port 
to the Federal territory 

In 1910 the Federal Government took possession of the Territory It established there 
m 1911 a military college and instituted a competition among the architects of the world 
for the best plans for building a new Federal city Unfortunately because of a disagree 
ment many British architects of the first standing did not take part in the competition 
The design which found most favour wias the work of a Chicago (USA) architect Mr 
Walter Burley Gnffin At the proposed Federal capital will be housed the Governor 
Gien«-aJ the Parliament and as far as possible all the Federal government departments 
The preliminary work of construction is in hand 

The Northern Territory — With an area of 523 620 square miles (more than one sixth 
of the continent) having some veiy fertile land and with a better river system than most 
other parts of Australia the Northern Temtewy 11, almost empty and undeveloped The 
total population (other than abongines) was 2 846 in 1910 of which the largest element was 
Chinese the total white population being l 182 The backwardness of the Territory as 
compared with the rest of Austraha is due chiefly to political causes WTien the \usrrahan 
colonies first set up separate households it was convenient to none of them to include the 
Temtoiy and it was left m the bands of the InspenaJ Government In 1863 South Austra 
Ua took over the responsibility for the Territory having formed a plan to connect it with 
Adelaide by a north to-south trans>continental railway With such a railway it would 
ha^ been brought within the ambit of South Australian development Without that 
radivay rt was actually more remote from communication with South Australia than with 
any other of the States The railway was begun It reached Pine Creek from Pprt Darwm 
at the north end and Oodnadatta from Adelaide at the south end then hope of its com 
pTetion wraa idiandoned As soon as the Commonwealth came into existence it sought a 

‘See E B %t 
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transfer of the Nonthern Temtary from South Australia Butt it was not until January i 
loil that the hnal stage of the negotiations was reached and the Terntpry assumed the 
Commonwealth The tdrms gf transfer were that all the past deficits incurred by ^uth 
Australia in the administration of the Territory should be taken over by the •Commonwealth 
and that the trans continental rmlway should be completed from Port Darwin in the north 
to Port \ugu8ta (near Adelaide) in the south The Copimon wealth purchased the existmg 
state railway from Port Augusta to Oodnadatta 

In 1912 the Commonwealth Government appointed an administrator for the Northern 
Terntor> and took preliminary steps for its development and colonisation A scientific 
inquiry as to the possibilities of a white population flourishing in this tropical part of the 
continent is proce^ng and so far^ the evidence on that point is reassuring There is very 
little malaria m the Northern Territory and other speafic tropical diseases are absent 
The land is generally considered to be suitable for cattle grazing (there are great herds of 
Wild buffalo) and tropical farming on the coast for sheep farming and dairy farming on the 
tablelands Theaie are said to be poHsibilities of mineral wealth but mimng results in the 
past have been u&uallv disappointing In its policj of development the Australlhn Govern 
ment does not propose to allow anj further complete alienation of Crowu lands (There 
have passed into private handi> alread_j 473 990 acres ) In future all titles will be leasehold 
but the leases will be in perpetuity With reappraisement every 14 years m the case of town 
lands every 21 years m the case of agricultural and pastoral lands Political difficulties 
stand in the wav of pushing on boldly #Mth the north to-squth trans cootinental railway 
which is the chief need of the Territory Some favour a direct route some a route deviat 
mg so as:, to cross Western Queensland and New South Wales 

The Commonwealth 

The Federal Act of July 1900 (see E B u 966) umted in an indissoluble 
Australian Commonwealth sit self governing colonies orgamsed as Bntish settle 
ments between 17^0 and 1S59 which retain their individuality and for certam pur 
poses their independence The federating States, New South Wales (E B xix 
5 >7 ef seq'^ Victoria {E B xrviu ^7 el seq'^ Queensland [E B xxii '’32 el seq). 
South Australia {E B xxv 492 a seq ) Western Australia {E B x-rvui 539 
Pi seq ) and Tasmania {E B xxvi 43S et seq ), were left wnth certain self govermng 
powers and preserved their own political instAutions Separate notes are added 
later as to certain details in the internal affairs of the individual states but in the 
following account Australia will be considered substantially as a whole m its aspect 
of a single national unit 

Population — Pubhc opimon in Australia has at different times condemned as 
unsatisfactory the rate of growth of the population both by natural increase and by 
immigration The feeling that the natural increase of the population was not suffi 
cient led in New South Walts to the appointment of the Birth Rate Royal Commission 
(1903) An outgrowth of that Commission was a Federal Royal Commission on Secret 
Drugs and Cures which reported m 1907 and devoted much attention to the matter of 
artificial hmitation of famdies It was estabhshed fairly clearly by the first of these 
Commissions that there was no natural cause predisposmg to sterility m Australia 
but that the desire for comfort conduced to a fairly general artificial limitation of 
families As a consequence of this Commission some pubhc opinion against the ten 
dency to race suicide was aroused, and certain administrative measures were 
adopted by the Customs and Police Departments which sought to lessen the faahties 
for artificial limitation of families It is a coincidence^ if not a case of cause and effect, 
that since 1903 the natural increase of population in the Commonwealth has steadily 
improved Possibly a healthier pubhc opinion following on the report of the Birth 
Rate Commission was m part responsible Other possible contributory causes were a 
great increase m material prosperity following upon Federation and an influx of im 
migrants from lands where artificial hmitation of families was not so much practiced 
The natural increase per 1,000 of mean population in 1906-10 was 1593 which was 
higher than that of any European countnes except the Netherlands and Bulgaria and 
compared with ii 58 for England and Uales A natural increase whidi is almost the 
highest m the world must be accounted fairly satisfactory — ev en though the ' crude 
birth rate ’ (number of births per 1,000 n^an population} is rather low (26 7 as 
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compared with 48 i m Russia, 25 6 m England and Wales and 19 6 m France) But 
with a somewhat low hirth rate (for a new country) \ustTaha has a very low death rate 
the lowest m the world except for New Zealand The Austrahan death rate of 10 4 
compares with 14 5 for England and Wales, 30 o for Rusaa and 19 3 for France 
In regard to immignition Australian public opinion has undergone a marked 
change within the last few years a change due in the mam to a fuller appreciation of 
the danger of leaving the lonely outpost of the Empire m the South Pacific so bare of 
population There was for many years a desire on the part of the exceedingly pros- 
perous working people Of Australia to keep out immigrants as much as possible lest 
a ru'ih of population should cause a reduction in the wage rate or a hardening of the 
conditions of hfe. That desire survives in some quarters and is stiU a force to be 
reckoned with m a country where the Labour voters have the controlling power m 
politics But It IS being recognised by Labour leaders as well as by others that a 
great access of population is necessary to the safety of the country and need not affect 
the general prospenty of a continent which has a population of imder j 000 000, and 
which has room at a low estimate for 100 000 000 people In the beginning of Aus 
Italian colomsation state aided immigration bnwight a great influx of people to Aus 
tralia who otherwise would never have been able to afford the expenses of the long 
journey from Europe Since igo6 the policy of state aided immigration has been 
re established in Austraha by several of the States 

The effects of a better natural increase and a better increase from immigration 
are shown m the following figures since 1901 

Year Natural increase. Migration Total gam 

igoi-igos 284431 dec 16793 267638 

1906-1910 334 828 me 57 278 385 106 

On April 3, ipii the decenmai censu;s was taken in Australia and the population 
ascertamed to be 4 455 ooj, showing a rate of increase for the Federal decennmm of 
18 05° o as against a rate of mcrease of 18 88 for the previous decennmm But whilst 
the annual rate of mcrease from igoi-ioo6 was only i 39% the annua! rate of increase 
1906-1911 was 203 The year 19H showed a total mcrease of 143624 to which 
natural mcrease contnbuted 74324 and immigration 69300 exceeding in one >ear 
by over 50% the total immigration gams of the previous ten years 

It IS cleat that Austraha has turned the corner m regard to immigration For 
igi2 it was officially computed that the total immigration would be 100000 persons 
from the Unhed Kingdom aJone, as emigration from the Commonwealth has almost 
ceased, this will represent a clear gam The difficulty experienced m 1912 was not 
in persuading people m Great Bntam that there were better chances of prosperity 
in Austraha nor m overcoming any Austrahan objection to new comers but m securing 
accommodation on ships to take British emigrants to Australia 

Socioi Condthons — The Australian people are almost w holh Bntish m character a full 96 “o 
of the total are of British ongio 2 „ come from foreign European countries and 2 /<, from 
foreign non European countnes The standard of average education is high and illiteracy 
almost unknown The wage rate is generally high and has shown latelv a marked tendency 
to increase Thus the aver^pe wage of feinales in the clothing trade (taking the lowest 
paid class of labour) in Victorm was los lod per week in 1897 but m loio the average wage 
was 2is gd per week From a West Australian Labour return endorsed b> the Trade Union 
officials the fonowmg current average rates of wages tn that state are taken bakers £3 per 
week btacksrtiitbs tos to 12s 6d a day bncklavers I2b to 148 a day carpenters los 6d to 
l2s a day domestie servairts 8s to 25s per week engine drivers 3£2 8 o to £376 per week 
navvies 8* to 8s 6d per day, shoemakers £2 14 o to £3 a week waitresses from 12s 6d to 258 
per week These figures are fairly representative of Australia 

The cost of living m Australia is affected favourably on the one hand by the low price of 
food ih^s whu h are local products unfavourably on the other hand by the high wage rate 
rubng JO the laidding trade and the local raanufatrturing industries On the w hole it com 
pares well the cost m most civilised countries In 1911 the statistician to the Com 
monwealth Go’t^nment Mr G H Knibbs instituted an inquiry into the cost of living 
from whidRr some valuable facts were gleaned Taking four sets of family budgets (a) of 
families with £200 ^ year and over divided into fariiih^ of four members and under four 
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members (b) of families with leas than £200 a year divided similarly he found that the 
average percentage of income spent on housing was 13 70 on food 30 on clothing 12 72 
on fuel and light 346 on other items (including amusements thrift etc ) 40 82 '*/ This 
last figure give« the best indication of a general prosMnty 1 e of a substantial margin out 
of wages and salaries for non essential outgoings The percentage of income expenditure on 
food in working class families in Australia is 36% as compared with 57 / in the United 
Kingdom and a general average of over 50 in all other countries for nhich statistics are 
available The indication this gives is of a good margin between wages and cost of sub 
sistence and it is strengthened bv the fact — which cannot be supported b> official statistics 
but is apparent to ever> observant traveller m Australia — that the working classes indulge 
in more varied plentiful and luxunous food than the same classes in Great Britain Thus 
of a total of 48 lod spent in food the Australian apportions fid to bread is id to meat 7 |d 
to vegetables and fruit fi^d to milk 7|d to butter chetse etc 3^d to sugar a^d to tea 
coffee etc and is to other food 

The Australian birth rate was 27 21 m lOll The percentage of illegitimate births to 
total births was 5 84 in 1910 There has been a very slight decrease in this rate daring the 
la'it decennium The Australian population is predominantly masculine the proportion 
being id8 males to even 100 females The mamage rate (number of marriages per 1 000 
of mean population) was 8 79 in 1911 The rate has improved steadilv since 1908 (The 
rate for England and Wales calculated in the bame way is 7 30) The most favoured age 
for marnages are between 18 and 30 The average age of bndegrooms it, in the professional 
classes 31 26 \ ears the mercantile classes 29 74 the industrial classes 28 76 and the agncul 
turai classes 30 93 1 he average age of bndes m 1910 was 25 77 The celebration of a 

marriage iv more easily effected in Australia than in England The facilities for divorce 
differ in the various states divorces being granted more readily in New South Wales and 
Victoria than in the other states The total of Australian divorces m 1910 was 431 of 
which 254 were granted in New South Wales and 141 in Victoria 

A di quieting feature of Australian social life is the preponderance of the urban over 
the rural population In South Australia nearlv one half of the total population of the State 
(380 000 square miles in extent) is concentrated in the city of Adelaide In Victoria 44 
in New South Wales 38 ^ of the total population is in one city and in the whole Common 
wealth " of the population is contained within six cities The charm of the cities is 
great the conditions in the back country are often hard By cheap railway rates for 
the farmer-, goods bv pushing such of the conveniences of civilisation as are under state 
control as far forward as pisbible and bv other means the states and the Commonwealth 
strive to counterbalance the call of the cities But all effort seems to be m vain The 
proportion of the urban to the total population is growing In 1906 Sydney had 35 of 
the total population of New South Wales in 1911 it had 38 /o in 1906 Melbourne had ^ 
of the population of Victoria in 1911 44 (, and in the whole Commonwealth six cities held 

35 49 of the population in 1906 and 38" of the population in 1911 

At the last census 4 274 414 of 4 455 oo^ people were returned as Christians (Church of 
England i 710443 Roman Catholic 921425 Presbyteftan 558336 Methodist 547806 
bem^ the chief denommatjons) Of Hebrews Pagans Mahommedans etc there were 

36 785 and some 23 000 were returned as agnostics atheists or freethinkers There is no 
c tablished church 

Public Hei^Uh —Though part of Australia is within the tropics there is practically no 
tropical disease and there i«t an absence also of small pox hydrophobia and other diseases 
whuh are known in some parts of Europe The death rate from ail causes in 1911 was 
ro 66 uncluding- the death rate for the tropical Northern Territory tg 58) It is the lowest 
death rate in the world exi ept one I ately there has been a betterment in regard to the 
infantile death rate which the hot summers ruling over the greater part of the Common 
wealth make the chief cause of public health anxiety In 1901 it stood al 103 61 per thou 
sand in 1910 at 74 8l per thousand It is noticeable that an abnonnally hot summer forces 
up the infantile death rate but this rate has been brought down to as low as 71 56 per 
thousand in 1909 To lessen infantile mortality and at the same time to encourage the 
birth rate there are two remarkable p oposals (both likely to be carried through) before 
the Australian public today One is that of the Commonwealth government to pay a 
bonus of £5 to the mother of every infant born in the Commonwealth whether legitimate 
or illegitimate The other is that of the New South \\ ales State government to provide a 
free and compulsory medical service in childbirth Apart from infantile mortality the chief 
foes to human hfe m Australia are tuberculosis cancer diseases of the heart and violence 
The deaths from malaria (tropical) numbered forty m 1910 

Edttcation — The Australian system of elementary education is free compulsory unde 
nominattonal and usually secular Secondary education is not free but a generous system 
of twrsaries makes education to the stage of a University degree available to the poorest 
in most states There is also a good system of agricultural and technical colleges Slight 
differences as regards TcUgious teaching exist in Sje vanous States In Queensland un 
denominational teaching of the Bible is allowed, and clea-gvmen may ^ve religious te^hwg 
within school hours to children of their respective denominations in New South Walee 
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aftd Westehi Australia ' general religtous t^ching is part of the course. In other states 
thse w more rigorously secular In no state is denominational religion taught m the 

stkki schools but pnvate denominatiOflat schools exist being maintained especially by 
Roman Catholic Church The compulsory ftm school attendance is m the largest ^tes 
ffom six years to fourteen years in no State mss than *ix >ears 

Pr^uctton and Industry --‘Australia down to the end of 1912 had enjoyed seven fairly 
good jears The early stage of the Federation was markecf by a severe drought which 
checked for a time the development of prosperity But since 1905 the gro-a th of prosperity 
m the CommonwMdth has very great A valuation of the total production of the 
Commonwealth shows in r907 a value of £114 585 000 (average per head £$o 2 6) m 1909 
£174 503 000 (per head £40 i6 6) and in 1910 £187 734 000 (per head £42 19 2) 

In 1906 the total value of the pastoral products of the Commonwealth was £45 3S9 000 
in 1907 £50 660 000 in 1908 £47 259 000 in 1909 £50 064 000 in 1910 £56 ^3 ooo 
These returns from the chief Australian industiy afford a safe index to the growth of prosper 
ity in others The area under crop m 1905-06 was 9 433 455 acres It amounted tn 1906-07 
to 9 552 800 acrra in 1907-08 to 9 358 902 acres m 1908-09 to 9 891 243 acres in J 909-10 
to 10 972 299 acres and m 19I1-12 to 12 105 125 acres The production of wheat increased 
from 68 520 772 bushels in 1905-06 to 95 ii i 983 bushels in 1910-1 1 of a value of £16 458 187 
The figures for I9H-12 are not so gcwd the estimated yield being 71 664 971 bushels the 
falling off was due to a somewhat unfavourable season The growth of sugar cane in spite 
of the great change made in its conditions by cutting off the supply of coloured labour has 
held Its own In all other crops —fruit vines oats hops potatoes— there w as either prog 
ress or stability Some promising indications were gleaned of future success in the cultiva 
tion of coffee tobacco cotton od plants and fibres. In dairy farming there was great 
progress The export of butter in 1906 was 75 802 856 lbs. in 1910 it was 87 928 151 lbs 
and the value of dairy farm exports increased from £3 352 803 tn 1906 to £4 127 074 m 
loro The total yield from agriculture including dairy poultry and bee farming was 
£38960000 in 1906 and £57139000 in 1910 In mineral production Australia kept a 
ht^ place in spite of the dwindling gold returns from \ictona and W<st Australia The 
mineral production of the Commonwealth reached to its highest point ( £28 301 346) in 1907 
In 1908 It was £24580303 in 1909 (the jear of a disastrous coal strike) £23 074 935 10 
1910 it was £23 215 191 The chief items in this total were gold £i l 533 840 coal £3 684 
041 copper £2 389 412 silver lead bullion and ore (shipped abroad to berefined^ £i 9^4 73>; 
tm £950 768 and zinc £l 289 781 The great mineral resource of the future m Australia 
will doubtless be coal A conservative estimate of the amount of coal available for easy 
working m the state of New South Wales alone is over a thousand million tons Mineral 
01! shale exists also in Australia and the Commonwealth Government is nou offenng bounties 
to the extent of £20 000 a year to encourage the local production of kerosene and paraffin 
wax Up to 1910 the value of the products of oil shale in New South l\ales had reached 
£2 251 08 T and the actual year s production was worth £33 896 Queensland and Tas 
mania have also deposits of oil shales 

There has been a steady progress m manufactures in Australia since the Federation 
In 1907 the total of wages and salaries paid in factones was £18 323 977 with an average 
wag^ of £77 32 In 1910 the total wages paid was £23 §74 959 with an average wage 
of £87 1 1 The total value of the output of factones m 1909 was £107 409 733 m 1910 
£120 770 674 The value added itt process of manufacture was £42 216 49^ m 1909 and 
£48 048 032 m 1-910 The factory industnes are not so far of a highly organised type 
Great iron industnes are yet to be created though the presence in many parts of Australia 
of deposits of iron ore and the cheapness of coal have invited their estawishment for many 
years In 1909 the Australian Government offered bounties to a total of £150 000 for pig 
iron puddled bar iron and steel made from Australian ore and further bounties to the 
extent of £30 000 for galvanised iron wire netting and iron pipes So far however no very 
great results have fc^lowed During 1912 there were reports that great iron smelting works 
were about to be established m New South Wales by a company which had been before 
chiefly interested m silver mining 

Forests and fisheries bnng an amount of nearly £5000000 to the Austrahaji purse. 
But in neither case is there cr^itable p«-c^ress The timber resources are usually prodigally 
wasted and until very recently there was no attempt at reforestation The fishenes are 
not exploited in anv systematic fashion there being little or no dtef^-sea fishing or fish 
cunng In both these matters however better things are promised in the future Bounties 
were available during 1012 to the extent of £10000 for Australian preserved fish and there 
are 13 fish-cunng establishments In 1909 tne Federal Government launched the Endeav 
our vessel specially built to investigate and chart deep-sea fishing grounds The En 
deawnir* Has since been engaged in the collection of information regarding the migra 
tion feeding grounds etc M fish m the waters oif the Australian toast and it is hoped 
that the vftimate result wiU be the foundation of a great fishing industry 

Tradf attd —Since Federation the overeeas trade of the Commonwealth has 

increased rapidly 111 t90i the total was valued at £92 130 000 in 191 1 at £146 456 000 
TTie records since ipo6 have been — 
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Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Total 

Value per 
inhabitant 

1&06 

44745000 

69 758 000 

114485000 

^28 3 

lo 

1907 

809 000 

72 824 OOO 

124633000 

30 4 

5 

1908 

49799000 

64 31 1 OOO 

II4 110 OOQ 

27 4 

r 

t 909 

51 172 ooo 

65 319 ooo 

116 491 OOO 

27 5 

0 

1910 

60 014 Ooo 

74 491 ooo 

134 505 OOO 

30 IS 

6 

1911 

66973 CkOO 

79 483 ooo 

146 436 ooo 

32 12 
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The unfavourable figures for 1908 v^ere due in a large measure to the financial rnsis m 
the United States causing a lower range of world prices for wool and metafs The total 
public indebtedness of Australia is ^267 127 283 — most of it borrowed abroad — on whifch 
an average rate of interest of £3 14 4'” pcf annum is paid The payment of this interest 
affects the export figures The import figures on the other hand are swollen by the con 
tinuance of public borrowing from abroad which averaged for the nine jears to 1911 about 
£6 000 000 a year Probably in a norma! year one item nearly balances the othef 

The bulk of Australia s trade is with Great Bntam and with British possessions Of 
the imports in 1910 totalling £60014351 £36646441 were from the United Kingdom 
£7 865 649 from British possessions ana £15 502 261 (not much moa than one quarter) 
from foreign countries Of the exports in 1910 totalling £74 491 150 £37 698 312 were 
to the United Kingdom £8 333 486 to British possessions and £28469 352 (more than one 
third) to foreign countries British imports to Australia have preferential tariff treatment 
A profitable future is promi&ed for Australian trade in supplying Asiatic countries with 
food products minerals and raw materials for textiles Steps are fomg taken to foster this 
trade and it has grow n in value itom £3 298 000 m 1904 to £^121 000 in 1910 

tammumcations — There were at the end of 1911 a total of 18 012 miles of railways open 
for traffic in Australia showing an increase of nearly l 000 milca over the pretiOu«s >ear 
Practicallj all the radwajs are owned b> the state governments There are four different 
gauges in use brpad standard narrow and very narrow The Commonwtalth has con 
stitutional power with the states (onsent to take over the railway systems and unih the 
gauges but the power is not likely to be exercised for some time At present Queen land 
and New South U ales are foremost in railway development The Commonwealth Govern 
ment has acquired from South Australia the railway line from Port Augusta to Oodnadatta 
and has taken over with the Northern Terntory the short railway from Port Darwin to Pine 
Creek It is intended to connect Pine Creek with Oodnadatta thus making a north to 
south transcontinental railway Other proposed Commonwealth lines will connect the 
new Federal Capital with the Sydney to hlelbourne mam line and with the Federal port 
of Jervis Bay In a more advanced stage is the line which will complete railway com 
munication between east and west This trans-continental line from Port Augusta m South 
Australia to Kalgoorhe in West Australia will stretch over i 100 miles and the estimat^ 
CO t IS £3 98s 000 The work i^ being earned out by the Government without the mterven 
tion of contractors and wayiut in hand in September IQ12 

The capital cost of the Government railways in Australia had reached to £152 855 000 
in 191 1 They are the chief asset standing against the public indebtedness of various states 
The net revenue of these railways provides 4 44 for interest and sinking fund on the capital 
invested After payment of all working expenses and interest there was cakulated to bt a 
profit of {t 424 000 m 1911 available for debt redemption 

Several great shipping compames have ansen m Australia to carry on the coastal trade 
the trans oceanic trade is mostly in the hands of British companies though Australun 
German French Italian Norwegian and Amencan lines have some share The pohev of 
the Australian Government is to seek to secure as much as possible of the coastal trade for 
Australian vessels and to banish coloured labour from all ships trading to Australia Since 
shipping legislation can only be earned out with the assent of the Impenat Government 
these ideals cannot be fully reahoed but th^ Commonwealth enforces white labour oon 
ditions to some extent by refusing oostal subsidies to vessels employing cdoured crews 
A new Navigation Bill drafted after several consultations with the Imperial Government 
passtd through its final stages m the Commonwealth Parliament in 1912 In this measure 
there are elaborate provisions for the safety of shipfe and the comfort of crews The coastal 
trade is confined to Australian ships and to foreign ships licensed to engage m that traije 
licenses are subject to the payment whilst on the Australian coast of Australian wage rates 
to seamen and a further condition is that the ship receives no bonus or subsidy except from 
the Australian Government 

The proportion of British to foreign shipping eiitenng and clej^mg Commonwealth ports 
is roughly 77 4 to 22 5 , » . ^ 

Pmance (PuUtc) — ITiyiro^rjty of Austral^ dhnng last qvnhQuenmum is reflected 
in the public revenues Tne Commonwealth ^Ikcts the revenue fmm Customs Excise 
Land Tax Posts Telegraphs and Telephones Coinage (jnehaefing Bank note issue) and 
fees from vanouj, small sen ices such as the Patents Office It has to meet from this revenue 
the cost of naval and military defence of its semet^ (such as po^al and telegraph) ind of 
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its adminiiitratKin and to pay a fixed annu^ subsidy to the state governments of 253 per 
head of the population resident ui each state In addition it has to meet the cost of the 
trans-continental railway from west to ea^ already in process of construction of the pro 
posed trans-continental railway from north to south and al&o of the administration of the 
Northern Territory taken over from South Austraha 

The early years Federation were hampered by the want of revenue owing to the opera 
tion of the Braddon clause of the Constitution But it was possible to make great 
changes in the financial position when Mr Fisher took office m 1910 The lapsing of the 
Braddon clau^ rave him a larger share of the Customs and Excise receipts The Land 
Taxes he imposed brought in a revenue of ll 370344 m the financial year 1910--11 The 
Australian Notes Act which he passed made the Commonwealth Government the issuing 
authority for bank notes up to the value of £7 000 000 against which a gold reserve of one 
fourth that amount was to be kept The issue might go above £7 000 ooO but for any sum 
above that limit a gold reserve equal to the full issue had to be kept A subsequent Act 
abolished this quahfication and left the amount of the issue unlimited provided that a gold 
reserve of 25 “o of the total was maintained Serious objection was taken to this amend 
ment in financial quarters and Mr Fisher undertook not to put the amending Act in force 
until after the General Election of 1913 At the same time as the Australian Goicrnment 
note issue was authorised a tax of 10% per annum was imposed on the amount <rf all notes 
issued bv private banks and any note issues by state governments were prohibited Also 
a Commonwealth Bank having all the ordinary functions of a bank with a Savings Bank 
Department supenmposed was established and opened its doors in 1912 In 1912 the 
Commonwealth note issue had reached to £10048472 against which a gold reserve of 
£4 841 536 was held 

The growth of Commonwealth revenue since 1906 is shown below m thousands of 
pounds which disregards small items except in the computation of the grand totals — 



1906-7 

£000 

1908-9 

£000 

1910-11 

£000 

I91I-12 

£000 

I912-I3 

Estimate 

£000 

Customs and Excise 

9631 

10 844 

12 980 

14710 

14 

Post and Telegraph 
l.and Tax 

0 128 

3>409 

3906 

I 370 

3916 

I 366 

4 202 

I 300 

Total 

12,816 

14.350 

18806 

20 546 

20 422 


The expenditure has also grown Excluding the subsidy paid to the states the '\u tralian 
Government spent £4 987 317 in 1906-07 £7 499 516 in 1909-10 and £13 1^8 529 m 1910- 
II (the chief increase that year being m respect of the construction of the Austrahan Navv) 
£1^297 572 m 19H-12 and (estimated) £16 604 79Hn I9l2-'i3 of which however £2 261 541 
did not come out of current revenue Expenditure grows in il departments as new respou 
sibilities call for outgoings The deficit on Northern Territory administration for example 
was £166 856 in 1911 (a half year only) On the other hand the subsidy to the states which 
in 1906-07 was £7 845 574atia m 1909-10 £8 492 436 under the Braddon clause dropped in 
191 1-12 to £5 824,423 under the new sv stem of a definite subsidy of 25s per capita 

The debts of the various states can best be referred to here because the Commonwealth 
Government sought in 1910 and was granted by Act of Parliament and Referendum the 
r^ht to amend trie Constitution so as to take over all the State debts and make them into 
one Federal debt The total of the State debts outstanding m 1911 was £271 750 944 and 
they have largely increased dunng 1912 The total is represented in the main by such solid 
assets as railways The transfer of these debts to the Commonwealth would involve 
presumably the transfer of the assets which stand against them and would also necessitate 
sc«ne arrangement for Federal centred of future borrowing The Prime Minister announced 
la 1912 that be was devoting earnest attention to the matter 

Finance iPnveUe) — There are twenty one private banks trading m Australia Their 
paid up capital totals £20 18 1 758 and their reserved profits total £10 330 ^57 Their 
tot^ deposits m 1911 were £143446910 and the total of the advances made by them 
£108 578 774 Thw total liabilities were £148 835,219 and their total assets £159 565 443 
The dividends of the four greatest tanks were 10 ^ 10 » 14 and 1 2 *0 respectively 
The Savings Banks fiepures show a prosperous and thrifty working population In 
1911 there were l 600 ri2 individual dep^tors in the Savings Banks of Australia a pro- 
}M^on of 362 to every thousand ^ the popi^ation The total of deposits was £59 393 682 
giving an averara deposit of £37 2 a 4d per depositor or of £13 8s 3d head of the whole 
popuUtioru The life a^uranae figures impress the same lesson. There were nearly a 
0idb<m Ufe assurance policies in force in Aurtralia for 1916 More than half of these were 
for sn^dl amoima:9i but the total sum assured exclusive of bonus additions was about 
£i]tM)00 009 the Fmendly Societies have a total membership of 400 000 gnd a 

yeaiKy ravenim of 
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Gowrnment an 4 Pohitcs — Under the Fedetal Constitukon the Commoa^edlth 
IS governed h} a Governor General appointed by the Bntish Crown and acting on the 
advice ot a Cabinet which is responsible to an Australian Farharaent of two Houses 
The Senate represents the states and is composed of six members from each state 
elected for six years by the adults of the state voting en masse ^very three years to return 
three Senators the House of Representatives is about double the Senate in numbers 
(/i) represents the people numerically and is elected every three years by the adults 
of Austraha voting in single member electorates which are approximately equal m 
population The number from each stale vanes with the growth of population The 
Australian Parliament can only act within the powers set forth m the Constitution 
The High Court is the final interpreter of that Constitution and may veto any iegisla 
tion either of the states or of the Commonwealth which is ultra mres 

It was not until the dection of the fourth Parliament m 1910 that the political 
system of the Commonwealth of \ustraha began to have an aspect of permanency 
and it IS necessary to refer back to iqoi to understand fully the position 
r^iiameat outset there had been some promise that the earlv years 

t 90 t-os the Union would have been marked by a truce among all political 

parties dunng which the machinery of the new Government would be 
established firmly This promise had been illustrated m the choice of the first Mmistry 
The first Governor General of the Commonwealth fthe late Marquis of Linlithgow) 
ID a situation which offered him the guidance of no precedent had followed a sound 
constitutional course by Sending for the Premier of the senior ot the Federating 
states Sir Wm Lyne But public opimon did not endorse the choice Sir William 
L\ne (born in Tasmania m 1844) was a type of the politician who had served well m 
the days of the states He had been the first champion of a I rotectiv e tariff m New 
South Whales had risen to be her Premier, and had marked his term of office by a pro- 
gramme of social reform which had endeared him to the powerful Labour Party But 
he had not been enthusiastic for Federation rather otherwise Public opinion de 
manded that the first gov ernment of the Union should be formed by its champion Sir 
Edmund {then Mr ) Barton (born m New South % ales in 1849) Mr Barton had 
never been at home in state pohtics though he had early devoted himself to a Parka 
mentary career entenng the New South Wales \ssemblv as member for the University 
of Sydney in 1879 Hia enthusiasm waited for the cause of the Federation of Austraha 
After the death of Sir Henry Parkes he assumed the leadership of the Federal move 
ment havmg for his chief lieutenants Mr Alfred Deakin in Victoria Sir Samud 
Gnffith m Queensland Mr B R Wise in New South Wales and the late Mr Kingston 
in South Austraha The Conv ention which framed the Federal Constitution had recog 
nised Mr Barton s services by electing him as its leader Now there was such an un 
mistakable demand that he ohould be Federal Prime Minister that Su: William Lyne 
was unable to form a Government and advised that Mr Barton should be sent for ' 
The latter called to his side all the Premiers of all the Federating states with one 
exception they responded, and this Ministry of ‘ all the talents appealed to the 
people for support on a non party platform 

But this fair promise at the outset was not fulfilled Party warfare broke out at 
the first elections with great violence Sir Geoige (then Mr ) Reid led one opposition 
party He had been the chief opponent of Federation Bom m Scotland in 184.5 
he went to Australia as a boy with his father a Presbyterian clergyman entered the 
Civil Service ventured on a political career somewhat late m life and entered the 
New South W ales Parliament as a champion of Free Trade which was just then being 
attacked in its last Australian stronghold Federation was to him anathema for he 
saw that it would be fatal to Free Trade m New South Wales But he finally reo 
ogms^ that the movement for Union waa too strong and as Premier of New South 
Wales he had convened the Federal Convention of 1809 which framed the Common- 
wealth Constitution Now that Federation was achieved he wetnt to the polls m a 
Free Trade attack upon the Barton administration 
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Attother attadc came 6x>m another quarter In the various states there were 
labour partres of varying strength very influential in NeW South U ales Queensland 
and South Australia, weaker elsewhere These combined in a Federal organisatiMi 
and as a third independent party went to the polls under the leadership of one of the 
remarkable men of Australian public life Mr J C Watson Born of poor Scottish 
parents in 1867 whilst on the voyage to Australia Mr Watson was in boyhood deprived 
of n^iiy aH the advantages of education, but taught himself enough to become a 
pnnter Sagacious tactful resolute be came to the front in the Australian Labour 
movement and was elected first leader of the Federal Labour party The success 
of the Labour patty under his leadership at the polls was extraordmary The first 
Parliament of the Commonwealth was divided as between the Government followers 
and Mr Reid s Opposition party almost equallj but with the Labour party (16 strong 
in the R^resentatives 8 strong m the Senate) holding the balance of p>ower 

This made a position of grave difficulty for the Government The common sense 
and moderation of Mr Watson saved the situation to some extent He gave a general 
support to the Government and assisted them in their most pressing tasks Never 
theless the first Parliament was hampered by party fighting, the of^osition seekii^ 
to win the Labour party over to their side and the Government being forced to post 
pone a good deal to modify a good deal m order to keep m ofiice Sir Edmund 
Barton was deeply disappointed He had looked to a first patriotic Parliament com- 
pleting without any ^ scuffling on the steps of the temple ’ — to use his own phrase 
— the measures necessary for the stability of the Federation He experienced a first 
Parliament in which party rancour had been extraordinarily rife He retired to accept 
a Federal judgeship and Mr Deakin took his place (September 1903) 

Mr Alfred Deakm (born m Victoria in 1856) had cherished an enthusiasm for 
Federation ndt mfenor to that of Sir Edmund Barton But he had resolutely put 
awav from him the idea of competing for the Federal leadership recognising that it 
was best in the hands a cittzen of New South Wales the chief atadel of anti Fed 
eralism He now took over the government at a time of great difficulty Mr Watson 
had led his Labour forces with moderation and with a sense of patriotism as distinguished 
from * partyism * Nevertheless the Labour member and even more exigently the 
Labour voter had to be placated with some * Labour legislation One of these 
Labour measures the Industrial Arbitration Bill had almost wrecked the Barton 
Government The opposition fostered a point of division between the Governmei^ 
and Its Labour allies, and on this point there arose a crisis, which was interrupted: by 
the General Election of 1903 

Mr Deakm met the Second Parliament of the Commonwealth in 1904 with his 
own following reduced the following of the Labour party increased (23 m the Repre 
sentatives 14 in the Senate) and viith party feeling embittered by the 
. recriminations mcidental to a contest at the hustings Business was 
J993^ impossible, though Mr Deakin proved to be an able and tactful leader 
In April 1904 Mr Deakm went out of office and was succeeded by Mr 
Watson In August of the same year Mr Deakm gave his support temporarily to 
Mr George Rad and i Reid McLean coahtmn admimstralion supplanted Mr Wat 
s0n*s This lasted through a long recess and a few days of Parhamentary hfe and m 
July 1905 Mr Deakm came back to office with the support of Mr Watson Mr 
Watson was even at that time determined on resignation But he was strongly con- 
vinced that i measure of tariff refona was necessary, and determined to remain m 
Parliament imtd it was effected The first Federal tariff had had to make concessions 
Fnee Trade i^ntinient The second tanff was completely pgrotecUonist and intro 
dUiCedf s new pnnciple into Australian politics hy grantmg a “ preference ” to British 
unpo^ At tho third Election m *907 the Labotir party agam improved 

Its pasitKrtiy mostly at the expense of its allies 

Mr kejpjrt: the leaderdnp of the Labour party,* and kept that party sc^idly 

bebmd Mr Deakm, until the tariff was settled Then he retiij^ and Mr Andrew 
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fisher took his i^ce Bom in Scotland m 1862, Mr Fisher was hrou^t up as a coal- 
miner He went to Queensland in 1S85 entered the state Parliament and later the 
Federal Parliament He had been included in Mr Watsons Cabinet 
Third >jow assuming the leadership he very quickly gave Mr Deakin notice to 

/W quit and in 1908 formed his own administration It lasted however httle 

more than six months Mr Deakm then formed a coalition with the 
remnants of the Free Trade opposition no longer now led by Mr George Reid but by 
Mr Joseph Cook his lieutenant, and the Deakin Cook administration came lAto 
office one of its first acts was to send Sir George Reid to London as High Commis- 
sioner for the Commonwealth Mr Cook like Mr Fisher had been a miner He 
entered New South Wales Parliament as a Labour member drifted away from his 
party and entered the Fedtrai Parliament as a Free Trader, was the chief supporter 
of Mr Reid in an Anti soaahst pdrt\ and now joined with Mr Deakin to oust the 
Labour party from office one ground of attack being their lack of proper sympathy 
With the cause of Imperial defence 

This was at the time of the European crisis over Austria s annexation of Bosnia 
Herzegovma when public interest throughout the British Empire was being stirred 
over the question of maintaining Bnti<ih supremacy at sea and strengthening the 
hands of the Imperial Government m view of increasing international complications 
New Zealand had promptly offered to provide a “ Dreadnought ’ for the Bntish 
navy It was objected that Mr Fisher had not done likewise He claimed that 
his Imperial patriotism was not wanting but that in his judgment more useful action 
could be taken bv hurrvmg on with the creation of an Australian navy This navy 
be stated in a de^ipatch to the British Government would be organised and controlled 
b> Australia in times of peace but on the outbreak of war would pass automatically to 
the control ot the British Admiraltv Mr Fisher ^ direct following though he w as 
helped bv Sir W lUiam Lyne, w ho now left Mr Deakin s partv could not maintam 
him in office and m June 1009 the Deakin-Cook administration came into power 
Amid bitter partv wrangles the third Australian Parliament closed its life errpmng 
bi effluxion of time in Januarj igio 

The General Election of 1910 resulted in a sensational victory for the Labour 
jiarty under Mr Fisher The party captured a working majority in both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives The position of parties was Deakin 
’^uJlneat followers — Representatives 31 Senators 13 Labour partv — 

1910 13 Representatives 42 Senators 23 In the House of Repre'ientatives there 
were two independents On April 9 roio Mr Fisher formed his second 
administration under circumstances unique m Australian Federal history In the Sen 
ate and the House of Representatives the opposition was powerless the more com 
pletely so because the Labour party majority was bound solemnly to part> /idcht> 
No opposition criticism on any issue could hope to detach a single I abour member 
from his allegiance to the Government whicii in regard to all its measures consulted 
a caucus of its supporters beforehand as to both pamiples and details 

The decision which gave AustraUa’s de times compIetel> into the hands of the 
Labour partj (and that not the Labour party of Mr \\ atson but of Mr Fisher — 
much mere of a party ’ man) wa!» influenced very largelj bv negative considerations 
The people disliked deeplv the coalition of Mr Deakin with Mr Cook who had before 
seemed to represent absolutely irreconalable ideas^ m politics and a vote for the 
Labour party was in mxny cases a vote of no confidence in the coalition rather than 
actually an endorsement of Labour pohev An indication of this fact was given a little 
later, when the Labour Government (May igii) submitted to a direct poll of the 
people amendments oi the Federal Constitution, without which it could not cany 
out Its Labour pohey These amendments sought (a) to give the Commonwealth 
Parliament full power to legislate with respect to trade and commerce instead of the 
limited power it had under the Constitution (the hmitation stood m the way of Federal 
legislation dealing with the (xKiditions of lalxna'), (b) to give the Cmnmonwe^h 
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l^aritaousn^ iajl power ovw all trading corporaUons (c) to give the Commonwedth 
Farhameat specific power to deal with the wages and conditions of labour and labour 
d«^tes (d) to ^ve the Commonwealth Parliament powear to deal with all combina 
tions and monopolies A further proposed amendment of the Constitution ga\e the 
Commonwealth Parliament power to declare that any business was a “ monopolj,” 
and following sudi declaration to acquire it paying on just terms for any property 
used in connection with it By a majority of about a quarter of a nulhon votes m a 
total poll of about i 155,000 votes the people declared against these amendments of 
the Constitution Thus a Labour Government was left in office without poi^ier to 
carry out its Labour policy It was announced that these amendments would be 
submitted again at the General Election of igi3 

Thwarted by the safeguards of the Constitution and the refusal of the people to 
allow amendments removing those safeguards m an effort to move further towards 
the ideal of a sociahstic state the Fisher Government was yet able to carry out much 
advanced legislation Its first task however had been to clear itself very completely 
of any suspicion of a lack of earnestness regarding the defence of Australia and the 
Empire In iqog whilst Mr Beakm was Prime Mmister, an Act of Parliament had 
been passed enforcing military training on aU able bodied male citizens This enact 
ment of universal service had not been opposed by the Labour party Indeed their 
criticism was that the system proposed to be enforced v as not thorough enough and 
the Government of the day promised that an expert from Great Britain should be 
asked to report on the system Field Marshal discount Kitchener accepted an invi 
tation to visit Austraha and, his report was before the Parliament of 1910 Tilth a Labour 
Government m power That Government not onlv accepted all his recommendaticwis 
but in some cases crossed his t s and dotted his 1 s There was established a 
system of universal traming for military defence which Lord Kitchener guarantees 
as adequate and which the Fisher Government has enforced against various protests 
with a resolute courage In the matter of naval defence the Fisher Government 
»as equally firm m dissociating itself from anv faltermg policy 

Mr Fisher m carrying on and extendmg the defence policy of his predecessor 
gave the opposition no reason for hostihty But his Land Tax was hotly contested 
During his brief administration Mr J L Watson had foreshadoTied a Land Tax, the 
pur{H>^ of which was to be economic rather than fiscal that is to say it was to be 
designed chiefly to make the holding up of big estates against closer settlement un 
prc^table and the collection of revenue was to be but an mcidental matter Mr 
Fiaher s Land Tax kept this “ bursting up ’ of big estates in the foreground but owned 
to a material interest m securing additional revenue to finance the great defence schemes 
which had been entered upon Estates of under £5 000 m unimproved value were 
exempted if their pri^netors were resident m Australia (absentee landlords had no 
exemption) upon estates of over £5 000 in unimproved value the tax was at the rate 
of one penny in the £ rising rapidly with the value of estates until at £75 000 unimproved 
value the rate was 6d in the £, beyond which it did not go In case of absentees the 
rate is higher culminating in a tax of 7d per £ of unimproved value 

Another highly important financial measure carried through b\ the Fisher Govern 
ment was a re arrangement of the financial basis between the Commonwealth and the 
states The ongind finanaal basis of the Commonwealth Government wss absurd, 
but It had been forced upon the makers of the Federation by circumstances It was 
found dunng the various sessions of the Convention which sat to frame a Constitu 
tion that Federal enthusiasm was apt to evaporate, and to be replaced by a hard bar- 
gaining spirit as soon as the allocation of revenues came to be discussed There 
were six states to be united two of them (New South W ales and \ ictoria) rich and 
powerful two others (Tasmania and W m Australia) poor in revenue and m population, 
two others ^Quoensiaad dnd South Australia) occupying middle places As soon as 
the issue canm up as to how the Commonwealth revenues were to be collected and 
distnbuted, the Fe|>resentatives of the krge states b«^aii to fear that the small states 
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wouSd “ hve upon them ’ the small states began to fear that their revenues would be 
destroyed in the interests of the big states Tasmania and West Australia won a 
large proportion of their income from the Customs taxation of goods from the other 
states and that source would disappear with inter state Free Trade The difficulty 
was finally solved by a clause called the “ Braddon clause " (or m party polemics 
the Braddon Blot ) after its author the late Sn Edward Braddon, Premier of 
Tasmama 

The Braddon clause pro\ ided that the Commonwealth Government, after collect 
mg the Customs and Excise duties should pay back at least f of them to the revenues 
of the various states The idea was ingenious The Commonwealth Government 
IE order to get 5s for itself would have to collect 15s for the states and thus the smaller 
states could rely on no starveling policy of Customs and Eiccise taxaticm Mmost 
every body said that the clause was absurd without being able to suggest an alternative 
It was put in the Constitution with a proviso that it should last but ten years During 
the first three Parliaments several efforts were maffe to secure by agreement with 
the states a less crippling arrangement But party stnfe prevented resolute action 
on the part of any Federal treasurer On their part the states were firm to ttiamtain 
a system which in some cases, they thought to be the only safeguard against bankruptcy 
while m other cases they recognised it to be a source of most abounding revenues 
which they had the pleasurt. of spending but not the odium of collecting The Deaiin 
Cook administration on the e\e of going to the countrv m 1Q09 made an arrange- 
ment with the state Premiers to amend the constitution so that in place of the pro 
Msions of the Braddon clause the Commonwealth should pay to the states 25s per 
head ot population per annum out of the Customs and Excise collections This amend 
ment was sanctioned by Parliament To come into force howe\er it required the 
endorsement of the people at a referendum That endorsement was refused The 
position then yvhen Mr Fisher took office for the second tune was that the Braddon 
clause of the Federal Constitution was nn the point of expiry and that the whole of 
the Customs and Excise revenues would then be at the unfettered disposal of the 
Commonwealth He could have destroyed the financial mdependence of the states 
absolutely He took a moderate course and by an Act of Parliament of 10 10 the 
states are allowed subsidies of 25s per head of population per annum out of the Cus- 
toms and Excise revenue for ten y ears At the end of that time the Federal Parliament 
can make any other disposition that it thinks fit since there is now no Constitutional 
provision on the subject 

Mr Fisher with two of his colleagues attended the Imperial Conference of rgir 
He was apparently impressed by the degree of confidence with which the British Gov 
ernment consulted the representatn es of the overseas dominions A first indicat ion 
of the intention of Austraha to take an active part in the foreign policy of the Empire 
was fumi'?hed m August 1912 by a protest against the United States policy in regard 
to the Panama Canal 

Australia at the end of igi2 was on the eve of her fifth General Election The 
Labour party intended to ask for a renewal of confidence and for such amondments 
of the Constitution as would enable them to carry further their socialistit policy The 
Opposition under Mr Cook — Mr Peakin announcing in December his withdrawal from 
the leadership —raised a warning against this policy and condemned the adnnmstra 
tion of the Government as tinged with favouritism and inefficiency The Opposition 
party was not as well organised as the Government party and it showed some signs 
of internal dissension Many of its friends feared that it would succeed only in weaken 
ing and not m defeating the Labour Government It was impossible for it under 
any circumstances to secure a majority in the Senate, even if it won all the iS seats 
to be contested for all the 18 Senators who were not retiring at the election of 1913 
were Labour members A by election m 1912 at WernWa (NSW) at which the 
Labour party held the seat by a greatly decreased majority seemed to foreshadow 
this result 
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Tlie Governor General of the Commonw^th in 1912 waa Lord Denman The foUow 
mg wwe the names of the Gahmet stiH m oj9ftce at the end of the year 

Trtme Mintsler and Treasurer Andrew Fisher 

Attentey General Wf M Hughes 

Mintsier far External Aj^airs J Thomas 

Minister for Home Afatrs K O Malley 

Posimast&r G««crai C E Frazer 

Mtmster for Defence G F Pearce 

Minister for Trade and Customs F G Tudor 

Vice President of Executive Council G McGregor 

Honorary Ministers E Findley and E \ Roberts 


The Constitution cmd the High Court — The Federal Constitution in safeguarding 
the Federal power from trespass by the states and the power of the states from tres- 
pass by the Federation, necessarily set up a system of conservative check But the 
full extent of that check was only understood when a High Court began to mterpret 
the statutes m the light of the Constitution Already a considerable amount of the 
legislation of the Australian Parliament has been declared ultra vires by the High 
Court Some of the decisions affected political issues so deeply that it was sought to 
aunend the Constitution so as to facilitate “ Labour legislation but this effort failed 
The power to amend the Constitution is in itself subject to many safeguards A pro 
posed amendment must first have the approval of an absolute majority of both Houses 
of Parliament it is then submitted to a poll of the people and to pass it must secure 
(a) a majority of the total votes cast (b) a majority of the votes cast m a majority of 
the states If the three largest states voted ‘ A es ’ and the three smallest states 
voted “ No ’ though the total Austraban vote was " yes," the proposed amendment 
would still fail 


In 1006 the Australian Pariiament had pa^ed an ** Excise Act ” which was intended 
to enforce what was called the New Protection A high protective Customs Duty 
had been placed on agncultural machinery and at the same time an Excise Duty on 
the same machinery manufactured localH with the provision that the Excise Duty 
should be remitted if the manufacturers paid ** fair wages " On June 26 iqo8 the 
High Court declared this Act mvaJUd on the ground that it uas not what it purported 
to be — a taxing Act but rather an Act to regulate wages within a state a thing 
which the Federal power was not competent to undertake under the Constitution 
The first two Australian Parbaments devoted much time to discussing a Federal 
Industrial Arbitration Act, which mcluded m its control state railvvay servants This 
inclusion was nulhfied by a High Court decision that it yyas an unconstitutional inter 
ference by the Federal pou er with the affairs of the states In the Trade Marks Act 
the Australian Parliament gave Trade Unions the right to register what is known m 
the United States as the “ Union label ” a mark showing that certain goods were 
manufactured by Trade Union labour only The Australian High Court ( August 1908) 
set this part of the statute aside on the ground that such a “ Union label " was not a 
genuine trade mark and the proposal to register it as a trade mark was realiy a subter- 
fuge to assume control of labour conditions which were outside the province of the 
Commonwealth 


Not only Federal legtslatima but state legislation has been vetoed An Arbitra 
tioH Act m ^ew South Wales had sought to give the widest powers of regulating in 
dustnai dispu^s In a series of five appeals the High Court gave such a stnet inter 
pretation to the provisions of that Act that it was more than half destroyed (The 
High Court IS the only Court of Appeal m cases affecting the Constitution, and is 
with the Pnvy Council nn alternative Court of Appeal m aii other cases ) 

In 1913 an effort was to be made to secure from the people a reversal of their verdict 
m 1911, when they refused to give endorsement to amendments of the Federal Con 
stitutw® which would legalise for the future the Federal and Labour legislation which 
the High Court had vetoed Meanwhile the Ai^trahan Constitution as interpreted 
bv the High Court is a bamer against any great development of socialistic enterprise 
on the part of the Commonwealth Government 
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&nce the begmnmg of the Federation there have been t’lvo alterations. «{ the Con 
stitution sanctioned one unimportant, designed to impto\e the electoral ma- 
chinery the other gave the Commonwealth power to take over all the states debts 
Three proposed alterations have been rejected one which proposed to make consti 
tutional provision for a subsidy to the states one which proposed to give the Com 
monwealth Parliament control of labour legislation and one which proposed to give 
the Commonwealth Parliament power to take over monopolies and conduct them 
under state control 

The Australian High Court was originally constituted (1903) of three Judges Sir Samuel 
Griffith tchief) Sir Edmund Barton and Mr R E O Connor In 190& two other Judges 
were added Mr Henry Bournes Higgins and Mr Isaac Isaacs In 1912 it was proposed 
to strengthen further the Court to seien Judges Sir Samuel Griffith (born in Queensland 
in 1845) had a distinguished career as a politician in his nati-ve state He took an 
earlj interest in the Federal movement was President of the hederal Council 
(which preceded Federation) from t888 to 1893 and was chiefl> re^onsible for the 
framing of the first Federal Constitution 00 which the more popular Constitution sub 
sequently adopted was modelled Sir Edmund Barton s services to Federation have been 
ai ea.'^v ro ed Rfc’^ard E OCo-iro (born m South Wafes m rS5i> aho one 

of the first advocates of Federation he died on November 18 1912 It was a curious circum 
stance that ail three members of the first High Court were graduates of Sjdne> Univi rsit> 
Mr Higgins (born in Ireland) was leader of the Equity Bar in \ ictoria and accepted office 
as Attorney General in Mr J C Watson s first Labour Ministry ( 1 904) Mr Isaacs (born 
in Victoria in 18 So) had a distinguished carter in state politics and was Attornev General 
in Mr Deakin s second administration 

Industrial Disputes — In spite of much advanced “Labour legislation the in 
dustrial situation in Australia has not been altogether peaceful recently The strike 
on the \ ictonan State Railways m 1903 was followed in iqoS by a strike on the Sydney 
State Tramwa>s Both of these strikes against state employment failed New 
South Wales m igoS altered its Indu trial Arbitration sjstem and this alteration being 
resented bv the Trade Unions various small strikes followed The next >eaT (igog) 
more 'lerioui rtrikes broke out on the Broken Hill (NSW) silver mming and the 
Newcastle (NSW) coal mining fields Stern measures were taken by the New 
South Wales Government to repress these strikes and the leaders in the strike move 
ment were arrested and some of them punished with imprisonment In 1910 there 
were strikes of tramwa> employees at Perth (W'^ A ) and of transport workers at Ade 
Idide (S A ) In 1912 the tramwaj emplojees of Brisbane came out on strike because 
of a slight grievance agamst their employers (a private company) The leaders fo- 
mented a sympathetic strike on ‘ Sjndicalist ’ hnes calling out the workers m every 
industry with the avowed object of preventing all business Serious riots accom 
pamed the strike The state (kivemment acted however with decision and the 
rtrike disorders were crushed and the Syndicalist movement deteated This strike 
had not the general sympathy of Labour leaders m Australia Shortly after the 
Queensland Premier Air Denham, went to the country to ask for sanction for a policy 
of deahng sternly with labour disorder The General Election gave him a substanti^ 
majority, and he passed legislation (1912) making strikes illegal without due notice 
and without a secret ballot of the Trade Union affected 

The Labour Government of the Commonwealth has amended the Federal In 
dustnal Arbitration Act (mtroduced by the Deakm Government and passed by the 
Reid McLean Government) It originally forbade the employment of Trade Union 
funds for political purposes That restriction has been removed 

The Tanf — The first Austrahan Tariff Act of igoi was introduced by the Ute 
Mr Charles Kingston then Minister for Customs in a form very like that of the 
later Tanff Act of 1908 In 1901 Free Trade opposition and Labour party criticism 
cut down Mr Langstons proposals matenaUy and his Tariff did not satisfy the 
Protectionists But party divisions prevented reform for seven years During 1906 
however sev eral smali Tariff Acts were passed the chief of which provided for a measure 
of Preferential Trade with South Africa The 1908 Tpj.iff Act raised the tanff generally 
and provided for a preferential rate on certain goods imported from Great Britain 
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In 1910 the system of Customs book keeping between the states was abolished m 
consequence of the substitution for the Braddon clause of a hxed subsidy from the 
Commonwealth to the states Since then there have been no material changes in the 
Tariff and the Customs Mimster Mr ludor has expressed the view recentlj that the 
Government would not be willing to raise the Tantf further unless there were a certainty 
that labour conditions would be thereby bettered a certamtj which could not be 
provided by the Commonwealth legislature under the present constitutional limitations 

The preferential tariff treatment of British imports does not show any \er> marked effect 
on the trade figures as yet The proportion of imports from the Umted Kingdom has re 
mained fairly steady it was 51 52 o m 1908 51 50 m 1909 51 21 m 1910 Previous to 1908 
the {proportion of Bntish imports was dwindling Bnush goods admitted at a preferential 
rate in 19 lo paid £2 485 497 in duty whereas if they had come under the general tariff the\ 
would have paid 457 67: in duty The rebate was thus ^972 174 In regard to £6 425 
260 of British imports the Commonwealth adrmtted them free foreign goods of the same 
classes and value would have paid an average tariff duty of 5 18 "o- 

Dcfence — WTien the Commonwcajth Government took over the defence of \ustraha 
from the states m iqot there existed for land defence in the various states very small 
forces of regular troops used as instructional cadres and as garrisons for the forts 
small forces of militia enlisted under a voluntary system and patd for about r6 days 
of drill and camp training a year, further small forces of volunteers not paid at all 
and giving usually but scant v time to training The total of these forces was 25 8/3 
of whom a propiortion could be counted as efficient Naval defence apart from the 
existence of various small craft was entrusted to the British Navy and a yearly sub 
sidy (up to £126 000) was paid to the Bntish \dmiralty on condition that a fleet of a 
certain strength was maintained in Australian waters and certain facilities given to 
Australians wishmg to enter the naval service 

At first the Federation did little to disturb these arrangements The fleet subsidy 
was continued and extended The military forces were taken over as they were But 
the Defence \ct of 1903 gave an indication of a new spmt It made provision for the 
enlistment of all able bodied nudes for defence service in case of war An amendment 
proposed by Mr W M Hughes one of the leading members of the Labour party 
that this universal obligation to mihuary service should be accompanied by a universal 
obligation to traimng for service was rejected But it was inevitable that in time 
the one should follow the other Mr Hughes (born in Wales m 1864) a very adv anted 
Socialist at the outset of his pohtieal life constituted himself the Parliamentary eham 
pion of compulsory training for service, and — assisted outside the House by the 
National Defence League of which Colonel Gerald Campbell a volunteer officer of 
djsUnrtion was the moving spmt — eventually secured the acceptance of the principle 
A senes of Acts m looo 1910 and 1911 gave Australia a military system under which 
With few exceptions the whole manhood of the country wdJ be trained to the use of 
arms Under this system at the age of twelve a boy must begin training (chiefly 
physical culture) as a junior cadet Traimng as a senior cadet begins at 14 and lasts 
until i8 It compnses dnils equivalent to 16 full days a year At the age of i8 the ob 
ligation to undergo adult training begim and lasts until the age of 25 through seven 
years This adult training consists of the eqmvalent of 16 full days drilling a year of 
which not ies than eight shall be m a camp of coatmuous tramu^ In the case of 
the artillery and the engineers the traimng extends to 25 days a year of which nut 
less than 17 must be in camp There are certain exceptions including one making 
provision for those who have conscientious scruples agamst bearing arms, these how 
ever are trained for the hospital and ambulMice service The thinness of the popu 
lation m some districts forces another class of exemption the residents of far out 
back * cannot be economically mobilised for traimng ajid for the present are left out of 
the scheme A Staff College in the Federal Terntory is provided for the traimng of 
officers and its Prgamsation is on severely practical lines Cadets are accepted after 
exammation The whole cost of their college training is borne by the Armv Estimates 
and parents are lorhadden to supplement the messing allowance by private pocket 
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money Eveji railway fares to and from the College when cadets go on hohdaj leave 
are paid by the Go\ eminent, as are also aJI costs of unifonn and equipment \ 
s« \erc but not un\iholesome disaplme is exacted, the dnnkmg of alcoholic liqoors and 
cigarette smoking are both forbidden in the College 

It was not to be expected that a compulsory military system should be earned 
through altogether without protest It had some opponents mfluenced by religious 
objections or by those pacific ideals which would seek to aboh&b the possibility wF 
'nar by abolishing all organisation for national defence But the first stage and the 
second stage of the scheme dealing with the cadets have now (1912) been successfully 
surmounted, and the training has been put m hand of the first draft of 20 000 ot adult 
citizen soldiers An official statement published in September 191a showed that 81% 
of those affected had complied with the provisions of the Act, and that there were in 
New South Wales only 64.3 offenders in the other states a considerably less number,*' 
who were so recalcitrant that it was necessary to prosecute them In Odtober 1912 
the Defence Minister stated that the Opposition to the Act was no greater than to 
the Compulsory Education Act Penalties of fines and imprisonment are provided 
for disobedience 

The numbers under training when the system is in full operation are estimated 
at 100 000 senior cadets and 120 000 citizen soldiers But as after training the citizen 
soiditr will pass into a reserve the potential mibtary resources of the Commonwealth 
in the future are only to be calculated b> the total number of males of military age ” 
minus those who had been exempted trom training On the basis of the present popu 
lation there would be 366 000 males between the ages of 18 and 26, ^30 000 between 26 
and 35 and a further 6x4 000 between 35 and 60 Exemptions, at a broad guess might 
be j % The organisation of the establishment proposes at present 2S regiments of 
Light Horse 56 battenes of Field Artillery, and 92 battalions of Infantry and a due 
proportion of Engineers and Armv Services Corps 

In regard to naval defence there was strong criticism of the subsidy policy at the 
very out^t of the Federation But that pohey was warmly supported by the Bntish 
\dmiralt> and the Imperial Defence Committee and the impression was given that 
the only alternative to an Australian cash subsidy towards the Bntisb Navy was no 
co operation at all in the naval defence of the Empire Indeed the early advocates 
of an Australian Navy were met m their own country with charges of disloyalty to the 
mother country But Australian pubhc opimon steadily h^dened on the subject 
The British Admiralty was ultimately converted m part at least On December 19, 
190, Mr Deakin as Prime Minister of Australia outlined a scheme by which Australia 
would devote the amount of the naval subsidy then ;f2oo 000 a year to the building 
of an Australian fleet under the control of the Commonwealth Government but trained 
to CO operate with the British Navy He proposed m short that m naval defence 
Australia should set up an independent but loval system corresponding to the one she 
had adopted in mihtary defence Mr Deakin announced that the Bntisb Admiralty 
did not altogether endorse his views especially in regard to the control of the Australian 
Navy m time of war which was kept with the Commonwealth GoverUraent unless il 
chose to pass that control over to the British Admiralty 

No great advance was made in regard to naval defence until the general anxiety 
as to the European situation m iQoq made the subject of Impenal Defence of the first 
importance Australia was represented at an Impenal Defence Conference in 1909 
which showed a remarkable change of opinion on the subject of '‘local navies on 
the part of the British Admiralty They brought down to the Conference, as a sub 
stitute for an Australian subsidy to the Bntish Navy a proposal for the building of 
an independent Australian fleet unit with the help of a Bntish Treasury subsidy of 
£250000 The Austrahan Government adopted the scheme in it^ entirety, except 
that it refused to accept the subsidy and deaded to put the whole cost on the Australian 
taxpayer Under this scheme Australia was to provide a fleet unit with a ‘ Dread 
uouiffit ’ cruiser as its chief vessel There was no provision for the automatic traiUif^ 
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of the fleet to British contnrf m the otitbrfeak of war that point having been allowed 
to dtop out of sight It IS argued in Australia that a special provision of the sort 
not needed as full co-operation may be safely assumed 

In March igii at the request of the Australian Government^ and at the close of a 
Visit to Australia Admiral Sir Reginald Henderson reported on the naval needs of the 
Commonwealth His report v, as accepted and it represents the present aom of Aus 
trafaan Naval Deforce, though according to a stat«nent made by one member of the 
Austrdian Ministry (Mr Koberts) the acc^tance of Admiral Henderson s proposals 
was subject to ratification by the electors in 1913 But there seems to have been np 
division of opinion in the Cabinet as to its acceptance We have called m a doctor 
we must take his prescnption/' was the statement made by one member of the Cabinet 
discussing the e^enditure that Admiral Henderson demanded His proposed Aus- 
traUan navy would consist m 22 years of 52 vessels manned by 15 000 mem The high 
est annual vote would be £4. 794 000, and the ultimate cost would be £S8 500 000 
The strength of the fleet wouW be 23 ships m 1918, 42 shifs in 1933 48 ships in 1928, 
and 52 ships in 1933 

At present the Austrahan building programme is confined to the fket unit de 
cided i^ion m 1909 a battle cruiser of the Indomitable class three unarmoured 
cruisers of the Bristol *' class six destroyers of an improved River ’ class and 
three submarines of C ' class, and the necessary auxihanes In 1912 there were 
in actual commission the Parramatta Yarra Warrego ” (destroyers) and in 
the water the Australia ' (a battle cruiser completed m 1912) and Melbourne 
and ‘ Sydney (cruisers one of which was due for completion in 1912) Construction 
of the fleet iS proceeding simuJtaneousIy m Great Britian and in Australia The per 
sonnel for the fleet will be largely drawn from the British Navy at the outset But 
Austrahan officers and crews will be recruited and trained as quickly as possible A 
site has been chosen for a naval college for the trammg of officers at Jervis Bav (N S W ) 
and a tempiorary college established at Geelong (Vic ) New Zealand is co-operating 
with Austraha m the maintenance of the college for training naval officers The 
provisions of the Act compelhng universal training for service aSect the naval manning 
for young citizens may elect to tram as naval cadets The offiaal report on the train 
mg of the first batch of naval cadets issued September was satibfactory 

The co«t of this gj*at naval and military preparation is shown in the growth of the 
Australian Defence votes In 1905-6 the Commonwealth devoted £970 345 to defence in 
1906-7 £i 035 795 IB 1907-8 334 744 jn 1908-9 £i 050 590 m 1909 10 £i 534 S8f 

m 1910-1 1 £3 008 705 The estimates for 1911-12 provide for an expenditure of £4 775 136 
Adimmstration of both the military and naval 5 j stems is by Boards 

Obituaxv The Australian obituary for 19 n melvded the following names — 

Sir Ricsak) Cbaffey Baker Preaidentof the First Senate of the Commonwealth d at 
Adelaide Australia on the i8th March He was born in North Adelaide in 1842 educated 
at Eton and Trmitv College Cambridge and called to the Bar in 1864 He was president 
of tl^ Legislative Council of South Australia from 1893 to 1901 and special envoy to London 
from the Australian Governments for the mail contract negotiations in 1885 

Sir lENKlw Coles speaker of the South Australian Assembly since 1890 b 1842 d at 
Adelaide on the 7th of December 

Sir George Henry Jenkins Clerk of Parliaments m Victoria since 1891 d at Colombo 
Ceylon on the 17th July He was bom m 1843 at Abergavenny in Monmouthshire and 
beconwng connected with the government department of Victoria made a special Study of 
parhamentary procedure and became an authority m. Australia on Constitutional que^ipns 
He was Clerk of the Legislative Asaiembly of Victona from 1882 till 1891 and was knighted 
m 1M4 

Cardinal Patrick Francis Moran third Archbishop of Sydney New South Wales and 
the Australian Cardinal (see E B xix 543c) d at ^y6aey on the i6th August He 
was fwn m Cpunty Carlow IrelantL on the 16th September 1830 and educated at the 
Irish Coflege at Rome where he became Vice President and Protessor of Hebrew In 1873 
he was consecrated Bishop of Ossory and thence went in 1884 to Sydney as Roman Catholic 
pnmateof Auetrala The cathedral of St Mary ^dney was binlt under his direction 
Wu-LiAM Lloyb Muw>och the crtcketer d suddenly duftiig a cncket match at Mel 
bourne, on the idth F^ruaiyir Bom in 1855 at Sandhurst, V lotona, he went to England as 
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captain of the Australian eleven m iS8o and m the histone test match of that year made 
j SI not out {see E B viu 444t>) captain of the Australian eleven in 1882 and 1684 

From 1893 to 1899 he lived m England and played for Sussex ami returning to \ustralia 
he played for New South Wales 

In rgi2 the following well known Australians died — 

George John Bonnob the cricketer d at Sj'dney on the 28th June Born in 1855 in 
Victoria he first went to England as a cricketer in 1880 attracting special attention by his 
unusual height and strength He pla>ed for Australia again in England in 1882 1884 j 886 
and 1888 (see £ B \ii 444 ^) 

James Francis Corbett Roman Catholic Bishop of Sale Victona d in Melbourne on 
the -9th Ma> He was born at Limerick m 1840 and educated m France '^fter a few 
years spent in Ireland as a pnest he went to Melbourne as <;ecretar> to Archbishop Goold 
He acted as Assistant Secretary to the Pnmarv Australian Synod of his church m 1885 and 
in 1887 was consecrated first BisHm of Sale 

Sir Matthew Henry Davies Speaker of the Legislative A.ssembl> of Victoria from 1887 
to 1892 b 1850 d November 26th 

John Hughes member of the Legislative Council of New South Wales was born at S\d 
nev m 1857 and died l8th December He was \ice President of the Executive Council m 
1898-99 and again from 1904 to J910 In 1899 he was lor a few months Minister of Justice 
Martin Howv Irving a prominent educationist d at Albury m Surrey England on 
the 2j,rd July The son of Edward Imng (see E B xiv 8a4b) the founder of the Catholic 
Apostolic Church he was bom m 1831 After leaving Balliol College Oxford he was for 
a year a master at the City of London School but went to Australia and was appointed to 
the Chair of Classics and Engh h at Melbourne University In 1876 he became h^d master 
of the Hawthorn Grammar School and in 1884 commissioner of the new constituted Public 
Serv ice Board He was also for some > ears chairman of the Melbourne board of the Austral 
lan Mutual Provident Soaety and a promoter of the volunteer movement 

Samuel Edward Marsden former Bishop of New South Wales d at Clifton England 
or the 15th October He was born at Sydney N S W^ m 1832 and educated privately and 
at Trinity College Cambridge Ht was ordained in 1855 and m 1861 was appointed diocesan 
inspector of schools for Worcester In 1869 he was consecrated Bishop of New South Wales 
and held the see till 1S85 After his retirement he returned to England and became assistant 
bishop in the diocese of Gloucester and Bristol 

Richard O Connor Judge of the High Court d at Sydney on the 18th of November 
Born at Sydney m 1851 he gradually made a position at the NSW Bar and entered the 
state legislature and he was an enthusiastic supporter of the movement for Federation 
When this was accomplished m 1901 he became vice president of the Council and leader of 
the Federal Senate and m 1903 he was made a judge of the new High Court. From 1905 to 
1908 he was president of the new Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 

Sir William Owen formerly Judge of the Supreme Court of New South Wales b 1834 
d November 22 


New South Wales 

The area of New South Wales is now computed at 309472 square miles The state 
has progressed rapidly since Federation The population m 1900 was i 364 590 and in 1911 
i 646 734 Dunne the same penod the an^ under cultivation grew from 2 443 564 to 

f 611672 acres In 1908 NSW re-estabhshed a system of state aided immigfanon 
ts net gam from immigration was however only 438 in 1911 But since then the increase 
has been greater The city of Sydney has shown a remarkable grovrth since Federation 
and in 1912 a Million Club was formed to foster the growth of the city to i 000 000 
inhabitants The estimated population m 1911 was 629 500 

At the General Election of 1910 the Labour party carried the day and Mr J S T 
McGowen formed a mini&trv which still held office at the end of 1912 Parties are very 
evenly divided and the years rgii and 1912 were marked bv perpetual political fighting 
and very little legislative work By securing from a member of the Opposition acceptance 
of the office of Speaker the Government was able to make its position more secure (his vote 
of course was lost to the Opposition! and this incident led to many remarkable scenes ot 
disorder and violence in the House An incident of the political situation has been a growth 
of unfriendly feeling between the state Government and the Federal Government The 
state Government iq 1912 decided that the Government House building couW no longer be 
reserved for the use of the Federal Governor General In conseqgence the Governor Gen 
eral will not live in Sydney m future dunng the Parliamentary recess 

Lord Chelmsford appointed m 1909 was still Governor m igig^but Sir Gerald StneUand 
was nominated in October to succeed him in 1913 


Victoria 

Since Federation the population has increased from i 197 206 to i 337 State aided 
immigration was re-^tabhsMd in iguS stud a vigorous policy of closer settlement has been 
adopted Victoria is now the most forward of aU tlm states in encoufaguag tmmigtantfc. 
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Alone of all tbe Australian states Victcarii has ne\er ^et been governed by the Labottr 
partv At tbe end of 1912 the Premier was Mr W A U att. His ministry is the sttccessor 
crf Mr Vv H irvine s (1902; winch was very strongly opposed to the Labour party After 
Mr Irvine Mr Bent then Mr Murray then (191*} Mr Vratt led this Government As 
temporary seat of the Commonwealth Government Mdbourne the capital of \ ictona 
has o^n also the political capital of A,«str/ilia and the housing of the chief of the Federal 
departments there has given some impetus to the city s gro\\th Sinpe the inauguration of 
the Federation it has b^n inlproved greatly m appearance by a scheme of tree decoration 
applied to the nver banks and the chief streets 

The Qpvernor in 1912 was Sir John Michael Fleetwood Fuller 

South Australia 

South Australia has now an area of 380 070 square miles and a population of do8 558 
having been relieved of the care of the Northern Terntory The state is facing the develop 
ment of Its dry belt where wheat growing has been found to be possible with a very low 
average rainfall In 1901 the area under wheat was i 743 4^2 in 1910“! 1 2 104 719 acres 
m 1911-12 (estimated) 2 190 782 acres with an average yield of 9 29 bushels to the a( re 
A great access prosperity is expected in South Austraha as a result of the new trans 
continental railway to Perth (V\ A } 

In politics South Australia has always been very progressive in spirit It was the first 
state to enfranchise women and most of the social reform legislation of \ustralia orig 
mated here The Labour party has often formed the Government But since a strike of 
transport workers m igiothcir^ has been a reaction against that party m the state 

At the end of 1912 the Governor was Admiral Sir Day Hort Bosanquet and the Premier 
the Hon A H Peake 

Queensland 

The population of Queensland is now 503 813 the state has progressed greatlv since 
Federation the population havmg increased in the last decade by 21 62° The state is 
committed to a vigorous policy of railway development and immigration Alone among 
the Australian states it develops its railways from several mantime centres instead of from 
the one capital citv The sugar industry is a great source of Queensland wealth and some 
anxiety was formerly felt as to whether the white labour policy of the Commonwealth 
would not rum this industry That anxiety no longer exists in 1910-11 there were 108 535 
acres under sugar in Queensland m 1910-11 141 779 acres and the estimates for 1911-12 
were extremely favourable The sugar produced in 1910 was i 840447 tons Agricultural 
farm applications m 1901 were 661 in 1910 1 733 showing the rapid progress of land settle 
ment Under all forms of settlement there were applications for 364 766 acres in 1901 and 
for I 95 ^ ‘•yo acres in 1910 The figures in each case represent new settlement 

Politically the state was for long one of the strongholds of the Labour party which 
shared the Government under a coalition system Since 1907 (when woman suffrage was 
adopted) there has been a drift m the other direction The Philip ministry (l907'-8) was 
hostile to the Labour party The Kidston ministry (1908) was as regards its head stJronglv 
prO'Labour at one time but became more Conservative as a tortuous and troubled po'^itical 
situation developed The Denham ministry (1911) was quite opposed to the Labour party 
It had to face in 1912 a fierce Syndicalist hbour strike and following the defeat ol( the 
strike applied to the country for a renewal of conhdence The General Flection resulted 
in the decisive defeat erf the Labour party An Industrial Peace Bill w^as then brouwht 
forward to limit the right to strike and was passed by the Legi lative \ssembly in Septemlber 
1012 \t the end of that v ear the Governor was Sir W illiam MacGregor and the Premier tee 
non Digby Frank Denham 

EST Australia 

The population (282 ttrf) shows an increase since Federation of 53 The state hi s 
kept for many years a system of state aided immigration and in 1910 the number of m i 
migrants was 6 635 

The baclrwardnees in devdopment of this tbe largest pf the states js now being met I y 
a Vigorous land settlement policy and the pushing on of the transcontinental railway t o 
connect ^e state by land with tbe eastern states The wheat growing industry ha s 
developed ve^ greatly of recent years In r90l there were 94 710 acres under wheat 1 a 
191D-U 581 acres and the estiaiated area for igii-12 is 559 195 acres The gol (I 
yield IS decreasing In 1911 it was l 370 868 oz 

West Australia wnth its large population has a strong Labour party which was m powar 
at the end of 1912 with the Hon F Scarfdan as Premier The Governor in 19 12 was SiV 
Gerald Stnckland whose successor in 1913 was d^ignated in November m Sir H Barronl 

Tasio^ha 1 

a vety mild chmate m which drought is unknown Tasmania (pop loi all) 
destined to be garden orchard and anudlKndttire farm of the mainland But it has 
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vet shared jd the tide of the Cominon\\ealth s pro'^ptntv and during the last decade increased 
Its population b\ onlv lo bo though its natural increa'^e was almost the highest in the 
Commonwealth It lost more b> emigration than it gained bv immigration 

In 1913 the Governor was Major ( eneral Sir Harr> Barron (transferred 1913 to West 
Australia) and the Premier Sir Elliott Lewis Mr W O Ellison Macartney deputy 
master of the Ro>al Mint was nominated on Dec rr to succeed Sir H Barron as governor 

(Frank Fox) 


NEW ZEALAND ' 

Populaao t — The population according to the quinquennial census of 4pnl 2 19 rr 
was (exclusive of Maoris) i 008 468 of whom 531 910 were males and 476 558 females 
This shows an increase of iiq 8 qo m five years— the largest m any quinquennial period 
in New Zealand s historv The density to sq m is g 690 number of persons to an m 
habited dwelling 4 t>S The populations of the principal cities (including suburbs) were 
Auckland 1026/6, Wellington (the political capital) 70729 Christchurch 80193 
Dunedin 64 2^7 Excluding suburbs the cit> populations were Wellington 64 372 
Christchurch 53 116 Dunedin 41 529 Auckland 40 S36 The number of Maoris (m 
eluding h ilf castes li\ mg as Maoris) was 54 o Of the total population 996 418 were 
Bntish subjects (born and naturalised) and only i 050 were of foreign nationality 
The birth places of the British subjects were as follows New Zealand 702 779, United 
Kingdom ^28 6S4 Australia 50 693 other Bntish possessions 4 5/0 


Births and Deaths — ^The birth rate in 1886 was 35 40 per i 000 of copulation but it 
declined steadily from vear to year until m iSQ 9 it was 2^ 1> — the lowest percentage reached 
in the history of hew Zealand The rate increa cd vearlv until 1907 when 27 4O was 
recorded fn igrr the rate fell to o*^ The number of children to a mamage for the 
twenty vear period 1892-1911 ‘'hows a decline from 4 54 to 3 07 Of every i 000 children 
born in 19 1 1 41 were bom out ol wedbek as against 45 m 1910 

The death rate per I 000 of population has been as high as 10 9^ (m 1907) but fell to 
9 39 m 1911 which is slightly below the New Zealand average of the previous ten years 
slightly below that of Australia and much below that of all European countries The 
principal causes ot death in 191 1 were cancer 7 97 per 10000 of mean population phthisis 
§ 58 pneumonia 5 14 gastritis and enteritis 3 69 

Although the birth rate in New Zealand is low as compared with that of some European 
countries the death rate (particularly among infants) is the lowest recorded bv any country 
in the world As a result the natural increase of population — by excess of births over 
deaths — is exceptionallv high The natural increase per i 000 of mean population for the 
decennial period ended 1911 was 17 oo as compared with n 71 for England and Wales during 
the same period 

Iftgrapoa —The migration returns show considerable fluctuations For instance the 
net increase bv migration in the vears 1907-1 1 was — (1907} 5730 (1908) I4261 (1909) 
4719 (1910) 3408 I1911) 4200 In the same penod the natural increase remained 
consistently steady (1907) 1^028 (190S) 16897 fi909) 17565 (1910) 16345 (I9ir) 
16820 During the same years arrivals from the United Kingdom were U907) 7 449 
(1908) 11348 (1909) II 184 figio) 9 j6/ (1911) ii3*'9 Departures for the United 
Kingdom were (IQ07) 2446 (1908I 2635 (1909) 26,6 (1910) 2509 fl9ll) 2755 
Mehgton — The New Zealand census includes the religions of the people An analysts 
of the 19U return gives tht following percentages —Church of England and Protestants 
not otherwise defined 41 14 Presbyterian 23 Roman Catholics and Catholics undefined 
1397 Methodist 943 Baptist 199 Hebrew 021 The number who objected to state 
their religion represented 3 5/ per cent 

Agriculture —The census for 1911 showed the total area of land under occupation to be 
40238 126 acres of which 16265890 acres were under cultivation The pnncipal crops 
were wheat 8 290 221 bushels oats 10 118 917 bu hels barley 927 112 bushds potatoes 
141 510 tons Of the total production of wheat 7 000 bushels were required for home 
consumption and seed m 1911 There is no regular export of wheat Butter and cheese 
were exported in 1911 to the value of Xi 216 137 — an increase of about 200 per cent m ten 
years Frozen meat exports doubled in value m ten years The exports in 19II were 
valued at £4 173 014 

Trade — The value of imports has been — (IQ09) £15 674 719 (from United Kingdom 
£9287786) (1910) £17051 583 (from United Kingdom £10 498 771) (191 1) £19 S84 7^9 
(from United Kingdom £ii 787 30o) Exports —(1909) £19 661 996 (to United Kingdom 
£16 193 188) (1910) £22 180209 (to United Kingdom £18 663 118) (1911J £19 528 490 (to 
United Kmgdom £15 134 743) The total trade per head of population was — (1909) 
I See E B XIX 634 et seq 
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a Mc^erate Liberal from an English point of view He surrounded himself with col 
leagues who collectively made ty? the strongest catanet New Zealand had possessed for a 
generation More than half the members of the cabinet were uiuversitj graduates — 
a distinction unique in the history of New Zealand Ministries The Mimstry which 
had a good working majority was consUtuted as follows W E Massey Prime Minis 
ter Mmister of Lands Agriculture and Labour J Allen, Mmisl er of Finance Defence 
and Education H Hernes, Minister of Railways and Native Affairs W Fraser, 
Mmister of Public Works and Mines, A L Herdman Attornej General and Minister of 
Justice F M B Fisher Minister of Customs and Manne F H U Bell Minister of 
Internal Affairs and Leader of the Legislative Council R H Rhodes Postmaster 
General and Miniver of Public Health, Dr Pomare, Member of the Executive Council 
representing the N^rve Race 

The Masse> government announced their determination to bring about closer settle 
ment of the land and to make this the most important plank in then policy They 
proposed to lessen the graduated tax on estates of £5 000 unimproved value and to pro 
vide that the graduation should be regular and increasing with every £i increase in un 
improved value while increasmg the tax payable on estates of over J30 000 ummprox ed 
value The new Uw was to provide that the 25 per cent additional tax now imposed on 
estates of J40 000, or more in ummproved value should apply to estates of more than 
£30000 

One of the first executive acts of the Massey Ministry was the appointment of Mr 
Thomas MacKenzie to the position of High Commissioner m London m succession to 
Mr C Wray Palbser who on Mr MacKenzie s appointment resumed his office of secre 
tar> to the High Commissioner s Department which he had held dunng Mr W Pern 
ber Reeves and Sir Wblham Hall Jones tenures of office as High Commissioners 

Obtiuary — SlR JoHN Logan Campbell known as The Father of New Zealand died 
at Auckland on the 21st of June 1912 He born in Edinburgh on the 8th of November 
1817 and educated at Edinburgh University After taking a medical degree he entered the 
service of the East India Companj but in 1839 he left it and emigrated to Svdney A >ear 
later he went to New Zealand and there founded at Auckland the firm of Brow n & Campbell 
In 1856 he joined the Stafford government as a member of the Executive Council From 
i86r to 1871 he was in England but he returned to New Zealand and there held many 
important posts including the chairmanship of the Board of Education in Auckland and of 
the Board of the Bank of New Zealand He was the author of Poenamo a book on early 
life in Auckland He was knighted m 1902 

Sir William Steward ex Speaker ^ New Zealand House of Representatives died at 
Wellu^ton N Z on the ist of November 19 J 2 He was born at Reading Berks on the 
20th of January 1841 and went to New Zealand in 1862 where for 30 vears he was a journalist 
and newspaper proprietor He was elected to the House of Representativ etr m 1870 and was 
Its oldest member From 1893 to 1901 he was Speaker of the House and in 1901 he wa 
knighted He published Carmma larta (1867) Rud The Vtston oj iorangi and Other Poems 
{1906) (L J Brient) 

SOIITH AFRICA* 

The area of British South Afnca, according to 1911 official figures is 1,204 358 sq 
m In the same year the census returns gave the total population as 8 106 224 of whom 
I 305 53^ ^ere Europeans or whites Administratively Briti^ South Africa consists of 
(i) The Umon of South Afnca a self governmg dominion comprising the Cape Natal 
Transvaal and Orange Free State provinces (a) The Terntory of Rhodesia admuus 
tered by the chartered compaav of British South Africa (3) The Nativ e Protectorates— 
Basutoland Bechuanaland and Swaziland administered as crown coiomes South 
Afnca, however forms one Customs Umon and the interests of Rhodesia and the Native 
Protectorates are so mtimatciy connected with those of the Union that it is best to treat 
the whole area a? a umt This plan has been adopted below but certain particulars re 
gardmg Rhodesia and the Protectorates ajre given m separate sections 

I- ttal Sktiishes — ^Table I compiled from the igii census return gives details of the 
area and popuiatioOL Compared with the census ot 1904 the increase in the whitw 
population was 172 390 Of this increase 123 285 was m the Transvaal alone, the m 
See E B xxv 463 rf reg and allied articles. 
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Table I irea and Population of British South Africa 





^rea 

Sq m 

Pop 

I9II 

White 

Native 

and 

Coloured 

Total 

Union of S Africa — 

Cape Province 

Transvaal Province 

Natal Province (includes Zulu ; 
land) 

Orange Free State Prov ince 

276995 

1 1 1 196 

35 371 
50392 

! 

582377 : 

420 562 

9 &IH 

175189 

j 982 588 

1 265 650 

I 095 929 
352 985 

2 564965 

I 686 2ia 

I 194043 

S28 174 

Total Union 

473 9 o 4 

I 276 -42 

41697 152 

5 973 394 

Territories — 

S Rhodesia 

N Rhodesia 

1 

: 148 575 

290000 

23 606 

I 497 

747 471 
821 102 

771 077 
822 599 

Total Rhodesia 

438 575 

25 103 

I 568 573 

I 593 676 

Protectorates — 

Bechuanaland 

Basutoland 

Swaziland 

275000 

10 293 

1 6536 

1 692 

1 411 

I 083 

123 658 
402 434 

98 8/6 

125 350 
403 845 

99 9 a 9 

Total Protectorates 

291 829 

4 186 

6^4,968 

1 629 154 

Total British South \fnca ' 

I 204 358 

I 305531 

6 890 693 

8 J96 224 


crease m the ■white population m the other pro\inces of the Union being shght In 
Rhodesia the white population had nearl\ doubled m the seven years The mrrease 
in the native and coloured population -was SS^ 660 W ith respect to the coloured popu 
lation two important factors must be remembered (i) The Cape province total of 
nati\e and coloured includes ,91 000 persons with a marked strain of white blood, 
offiaally classed as mixed the total mixed population being 4^15 000 (2) The 

Natal province total of native and coloured includes 13^ 000 Indians There were 
also 10048 Indians m the Transvaal the total \siatic population being 000 

The increase in the total population m the Union between 1904 and loi i was i ^ 12 % 
m the white population 14 44% m the native population 16® o m the \siatic and other 
coloured races 9 S4 “o Among the whites there were 86 18 females to 100 males m iqii 
compared with 75 Ss^o m 1Q04 For all races there were 94 11 females to joo males m 
1911 compared with 02 Q/ m 1004 Increa'^e b> immigration is slight In 1911 
S5 000 passengers landed at S African ports and 46 000 embarked 

The population of the chief towns at the 1911 census was Cape Province — 
Cape Town, with suburbs 161 579 (85 442 whites), Port Elizabeth and suburbs 37 063 
(20 007 whites) East London 24 600 (14 809 whites) Kimberley {including Beacons- 
held the municipahties were amalgamated in 1912), 44 4-^3 (i, 507 whites) Grahams 
Town 13830 (7323 whites) king W dham s Town 9028 (s^/O whites) 'Natal 
Province — Durban and suburbs 89 998 (34,880 whites) Pietermaritzburg 30 555 
(14 737 whites) Lad> smith 5 595 (2 87 whites) Transvaal Praoince — Pretona and 
suburbs 57 674 (35 94’ hit es) Johannesburg 237 104 {119 9^3 Whites) Germiston 
54 3 S (i j 5/9 whites) Boksburg 43 6^8 (n 529 whites) Benom, 32 560 (8 639 whites) 
Roodepoort Maraisburg ^2 j / 8 (/ 657 whites) ~ these four last named are all towns on 
the Rand as is also Krugersdorp ^3 144 {13 132 whites) Orange Free Stale Frtmnce — 
Bloemfontein 26 925 (14 7-^0 whites) Jagersfontem 9 019 (2 067 whites) Hamsmith, 
6,799 (3 447 whites) Rhodesia — Bulawajo, whites 5 199, Salisbury, whites 3,479 

Commerce and ignctilture — WTiile gold and diamonds are still the chief sources ot 
wealth there was during 1910-12 a marked development ir other mining industries (coal 
copper tin, See ^ and m agneulture The value at external trade for the whole of Bntish 
b.outh Africa (excluding specie and government stores) is shown as follows — 




^ souiH ^3mlai 

tgio tgts 

(ist nine months only) 

Exports ^54509000 £57734000 £46512000 

Imports ^ 35 i *3 ooO 36 423 000 27 460 OOO 

Compared with IW7 th^ export figures for 1911 showed an increase of over £10 000 000 
or 21 % the imports for the same period increased £10 500 000 or over ao % Of the imports 
in 1911 It was officially estin»ted that £6 351 000 or 17 /o were taken by native 6r coloured 
eonsun^ers a significant mffication of their economic importance to the country In 1:911 
the United Kingdom supplied 58 % of the imports those of the Bntish empire as a whole 
beii^ 64% Germany and the Umted States came next as importers By reason of the 
preference tariff ^nted them Bntish goods benefited in 1911 m the Union alone by 
£538000 Australian goods by £46000 and Canadian goods by £16000 Nearly all the 
exports [92 / m 1911) go to the Umted Kingdom The folloiMng were in ipit the chief 
expcBts gold £37 608 OOO diamonds £8 282 000 wool £3 900 000 ostrich feathers* 
£2253000 angora and mohair £917000 hides and skins £i 216 000 coal £1079000 
copper £615 OOO These figures do not however represent fully the agncukural develop- 
ment The export of maize bark ffor tanning) and of fruit has greath dev elopied while much 
of the increased production in 1911 was consumed locaU> The imports of agncultura’ 
machinery £148 000 m 1910 rose to £196 000 in 1911 But the development of industnes 
besides gold and diamond mimi^ is best shown by the value of other goc^s exported valued 
at 500 000 in 1908 they were worth £13 300000 m 1910 and £13 700000 m 191 1 

The gold output from the Transvaal mines for 19 ii was £35 041 000 for the first ten 
months of 1912 it was £32 242 633 The issued capital at the end of 1911 was £62 325 000 
and £8 066 000 represented dividends The diamond output was from the Cape Province 
(including £346000 from nver diggings) £5 506 000 an increase of £298 000 over X910 the 
Transvasd diamond output m 1911 (mostly from the Premier mine) was£i 628 000 In Ma\ 
1911 alluvia! diamonds were discovered at Mooifonteirv on the Transvaal side of the \aal 
in the Bloemhof district and 17 m N W of the nver bank m a great gravel covered area 
Alluvnal diamonds had never previously been found so far from the nver A mining town 
of 10 OOO inhabitant^ (half whites) has sprung up and there is every likelihood of the diggings 
having a iiie oi several years By the middle of 1912 diamonds worth over £300 000 had been 
found Of more importance wasthe proof afforded m 1912 that there were nch copper fields 
in the Messina distnct northern Transvaal 

Finance — The following are the figures for the revenue and expenditure of the Union 
(Rhodesia and the protectorates being dealt with separately below) The financial vear ends 
March jt and as the Union was ^ablished on May 31 1910 the first financial year 
contained ten months only It should also be pointed out that the account of the Railwavs 
and Harbours Board 15 not shown in the budget statements onl> the contribution from the 
board to the consolidated fund Revenue (1910-11) £14392000 (rgii-12) £17336000 
(1912-13 est ) £16288000 Expenditure (1910-n) £13598000 (1911-12) £16638000 
(19 12-13 est ) £17 129 OOO The actual revenue for Apnl-September 1912 was £8^473 000 
the expenditure for the same period £7 629 000 The public debt on March 31 iQiiwas 
£i14 236cxx> the yearly interest £3 876 OQO The Umon government to the end of 1912 
had contracted no permanent loan the indebtedness being that incurred previouslv to Umon 
The following figures for 191 1-I2 show the mam sources of rev enue Customs £4 508 000 
mines (part pro|Mietory profits part la 4 tax on profits imposed 1911) £2 305000 licences 
stamp duties transfers &c £1653000 taxes on natives £l 181 000 contribution from 
Railways and Harbours fund £1 159000 In 1910-11 the Boards contribution had been 
£i 520000 It was reduced in 1912-13 to £500000 and is intended to cease altopther 
profits from railways and harbours being allocated to developing industnes by reduction 
m rates and fares and in improv mg means of communication Expenditure is practically 
wholly on the civil service In 1911-12 the sum of £418000 was spent on defence The 
provincial adminisrtrations cost the Umon £3 315,000 (No permanent arrangement as to 
provincial finance had been reached by the aose of 1912 ) Up to March 1912 the sum of 
£5889000 was ^nt by the Railways and Harbours Board on capita! and betterment 
account of this £2 400 000 was allocated to building new railways Reductions in railway 
rates to the end of 1912 represented a Ipss m revenue of £i 335 000 I-n- 191 1 the Railways 
Board showed a revenue of £ia 163,000 and expenditure £12 056 000 the Harbours Board a 
revenue of £852 000 and expenditure £729 Ooo The state owned harbours are Cape Town 
Port ERzabrth East London Durban and Mossel Bay 

C0tnm»ntcaatan3 —The contract for carrying ocean mails by the Union Castle boats 
eidMfad m Septemb^ 1912 Meantime the cpa^ny s fleet had been purchased by the 
Elder Shipping Company which on September 9 1912 concluded a new agreement 

(to last ten years) with the government framed to meet the requirements of an act passed 
ui Apnl 19 ** by the Union Parliament forbidding the entry into any contract with any person 
or company whicb granted rebates to shippers This act was aimed at the dipping ring 
* South Afinca seppbes the worfd's markets with about §5% of their requurements of 
ostnch feathers 
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which controlled freight rates to and from South Afnca The contract with Elder Dempster 
(who in Octol^r placed orders for two new liners for the S Afncan service each of over 15 000 
tons) left the time for the mail boat ser\ice unaltered namely 16 days 15 Iwurs between 
Southampton and Cape Town Over 80° of the shipping is British The net tonnage erf 
vess^ entering and cleanng Umon ports rose from 11 494 000 m 1910 to o^er 12 550 000 m 
igi I Another 2 000 000 tonnage represents the trade of Lourengo Marques and Beira with 
Bntish South Africa 

Wireless telegraphic stations have been established at Cape Town and Durban The 
inland telegraphic service was m 19 li connected with German S W Africa 

In October 1912 the total mileage of the railwavs open was in the Union 8*400 (of this 
mileage 7 646 was state owned) belonging to the Rhodcsiah Railway Systems 2 357 Tli^ 
Rhodesian svstem includes the railway running through the Bechuanaknd protectorate 
(it IS part of the trunk line north from Cape Town) and the Beira railway There was in 1912 
through communication from Cape Town to Katanga (Belnan Con^) a distance of 2 316 
mites all save 167 miles being in British terntorv ^ith the following exceptions the rati 
wavs built since iqio were mamlv short lines to serve rural districts The railway from 
Ermelo to Piet Relief {70 m ) opened in July 1911 was in 1912 being extended to \ ryheid 
(69 m ) to give a direct route from Durban to the Eastern Transvaal In October 1912 the 
Johannesburg Zeerust line was completed to Mafeking thus reducing the railway distance 
from the Rand to Bufawavo ^ 240 miles and making Durban the Lnion port nearest to 
Rhodesia In the northern Transvaal the Pretoria Pietersburg hne was continued to 
Bandolier Kop (70 m ) and after lying derelict many year^, the old Selati railway was con 
tinued to Messina on the Transvaal side of the Limpopo 

Public Buildings and Monuments — During 1910-12 over £i 300 000 was spent on public 
buildings The most notable are the Union government offices at Pretoria expected to be 
completed m 1914 The new General Post Office at Pretoria (opened Oct 191 1) is a handsome 
and commodious Renaissance building The museum government library and University 
College at Pretona hav e also been completed The Houses of Parliament at Cape Town have 
been enlarged as have also the Law Courts in that city New Law Courts have been built 
at Johannesburg and Durban ^ University College has been built at Pietermantzburg 
Over ^500 000 was spent on harbjur improvements notablv at Durban where a permanent 
quay wall was built at the harbour entrance while the harbour at Congdla was opened up 

\ memonal to Cecil Rhodes has been placed m the Groot Schuur estate on the slopes of 
Table Mountain It is a granite temple m the Doric style approached by a flight of steps on 
either side of which are four lions sculptured by J M Swan At the foot of the steps is G 
F W atts s statue of Phy sical Energy (of whu h the cast is m Kensington Gardens London) 
and in the centre of the temple is a gigantic bust of Rhodes 

Progress has been made with the new Anglican cathedral in Cape Town Tn it was 
placed m 1912 a magnificently illuminated MS vellum volume bearing the names of the 
British slain in the war of 1899-1902 

In November 1912 it was announced that Mr Max Michaelas formerly a partner 
m the firm of Wernher Beit & Co had purchased from Sir Hugh Lane a collection 
of 46 pictures by old Dutch masters including paintings by Rembrandt Frans Hal Jan 
Steen and \andvck These he presented to the Lmon government to form the nucleus of a 
national gallery Sir Hugh Lane had prev lously formed a collection of modern masters at 
the Johannesburg Municipal Gallery of which he was the first honorary director The 
Michaelas collection is to be housed at Cape Town 

Rhodesia — In July 1911 NE and N W Rhodesia were amalgamated under the 
title of Northern Rhodesia a change mdicative ot the recognition that N E Rhodesia 
would follow the fortunes of South Afnca rather than those of Nyasaland The census 
of Apnl 1911 showed that the white population of Rhodesia had nearly doubled since 
1904 but was still very sparse — 2^ 000 persons to 438000 sq m In the 18 months 
following the taking of the census there were fully 2 000 new European settlers Over 
90 "o of the white inhabitants are natural born British subjects — a higher percentage 
than in any other part of South Afnca The admimstration remained in the hands of 
the Bntish South Afncan Company whose charter does not expire tfll 1914 Rhode 
sians were divided m their views of the future form of government between three pohaes 
(i) a renewal of the charter (-j) entry into the Union of South Afnca (3) a modified form 
of crown colony government The party advocating the third alternative was most 
vocal It was represented by the Southern Rhodesian League which formulated its 
views m November 1912 In December 1912 the Chartered Company announced 
that the elected membere of the Southern Rhodesia Legislative Council would be in- 
creased from seven to twelve, and the nominated members from five to eight 

The revenue figures in Southern Rhode«ia are (1910-1 1) £784 000 (1911-12) £864 000, 
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(1914-13 «9t) £&53O0 o and the expenditure (1910-11) £684000 (1911-12) £838000 
^91^-13 est ) £894 000 

The imports of ordinary merchandise * (i e excluding railway material go\ cmment 
stores and specie) were valued at £2 222 000 m 1910 and at £2 569 000 m 1911 The exports 
(excluding goods m transit) were £3 018 000 in 1910 and £3 098 000 in 1911 For the first 
eight months of 1912 the figures were imports £i 745000 exports £2 081 000 In 1910 
British imports were 69*0 of the whole in 1911 they were 68 One fifth of the imports 
came from the Umon of S Afnca Germany and the United States each had about 5 *} of 
the import trade Northern Rhodesia in 1911 — apart from transit trade — sent exports 
worth £150 000 ‘uto Belgian Congo This was consequent on the opening of railway com 
mumcatton. with Katanga Gold is the chief export The output in iqro was valued at 
£2 568000 m 1911 at £2647000 for Jan -Oct 1912 at £2 262 000 The export of chrome 
ore m 1910 was £loo 000 m 191 1 £i 18 000 The output ot coal from the Wankie mines was 
180 000 tons in 1910 and 212 000 tons m ign 

Rhode la is however pre eminenth a stock raising and ignrultural country and most 
of the new settlers are farmers Maize is largely grown for export but the chief export other 
than mmerah was tobacco valued at £^r 000 m 1910 and £,^4 000 m 1911 Scarcity of 
native labour led to the establishment in (jetober igi i of an official Name Labour Recruiting 
Bureau which secured uniformity of recruiting conditions for all cla sms of employers and 
better conditions for the natives \ umiorm tax of one shilling per natne was imposed on 
all employers by an ordinance passed in December 191 1 This tax the farmers refused to 
pay and to save the situation the ordinance was revoked b\ the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies June 1912 at the request of the Chartered ( ompany The Legislative Council 
in heu of the tax granted a subsidy to the Labour Bureau 

Complaints of the high cost of living and of excessive railway rates were nfe during the 
last half of 1912 and led tovigourou protcstsagainst the increased duties on foodstuffs and 
clothing proposed bv the Union commission on trade and industries Suggestions to make 
Dutch an omcia! language in Rhodesn wen strongly resented Owing to large gifts from 
C ecil Rhodes and Alfred Beit there art as good facilities in the countn, for iltmentary and 
secondary education of Europeans as in England High schools for girls and for boys have 
been opened at Bulaway o and Salisbury 

The Nah e Protectorates Bechuanaland Protectorate Basutoland and Swazi 

land rtmatn under the control of the Imperial Co\ eminent represented by the High 
Comimssioner for South Africa and are administered by Resident Commissioners 
They form in whole or in greater part native reserves The history of all three protec 
lorates m iqio-i was one of peaceful development the fear of the Basuto and Eechuana 
that they would be immediately handed over to the Union having been allayed 

Basutoland in 1912 changed its financnl year to end at March (instead of June jO) to 
bring it in Ime with the rest of Bnti h Syuth Africa Its prospentv is show n bv the fat t that 
for tne mne months which constituted the finanaal year 1911-1* the revi nue was £138 000 
compared with £145000 for the full twelve months on the preceding financial year 
Expenditure m 1910-11 was £134000 m 1911-12 £iii 000 At the time of the census of 

1911 over 21 000 male Basutos were absent from the territory ii 800 being engaged on the 
Rand mines \grK:ultute and stock raising are the occupations of those who stay at home 
Strenuous efforts were made by the administrator to improve agricultural methods and m 

1912 there was a marked increase in the quality and quantity of wool and mohair produced 

Education IS fairly general 17 400 scholar the majority girls were in attendance at the mis 
Mon schools of the Pans Evangelical Society and other bodies. In 1911 the hut tax was 
abolished and a tax of £i per annum on adult males substituted or if a native has more than 
one wife he pays £i p a for each wife up to a maximum of £3 a year for himsf Jf and biv 
wives This tax y lelded £92 000 m 1912 1 he B isutoland national council met at the capt 

tal Maseru m March 1912 This council consists of 99 members (all natives) and the para 
mount chief (Letsie) members are nominated by the Basuto themselves 5 by the gov 
ernment This ccmnul is an advisory b^dy and keenly critical The Rtsident Commis 
sioner (appointed 1901) Mr H C Sloley was made a KC M G m 1911 

Bechuanaland is a much poorer country than Basutoland and the Bcchuana a much less 
vinle race than the Basuto They buffered in 191 1 and again in 1912 from prolonged drought 
Financially Bechuanaland approached an equilibrium in 19x1-12 when the revenue was 
£59 000 and the expenditure £65 000 the deficit made good by the Imperial Government 
D^ng the smallest on record This was due to the fact that the staple product of the pro 
tectorate — cattle (which between 1^4 and 1911 increased from 139000 to 323000) — had 
for the firit time access to a good market Johannesburg and Kimberlev restrictions previously 
enforced owing to fear of cattle disease being remm ed A sum of ^70 000 was realised by 
the natm* through the sale of surplus cattle Bathoen paramount <. hief of the Bangwalcetsi 
died m July JOIO and Sehele paramount chief of the Bakwtna died in Januarv 1911 Mont 
Siva chief of the Baralong died m April iQii All these chiefs were noted men in the early 
fttrnwrles between the Boers and British for the possession of Bechuanaland Sebeie being 
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sonof thp chief Sechele the friend of Da\ id I ivmgstone Khama survivea and rules his tribe 
— the Bamangwato — with undi&putt^ authority , * , „ 

Swaziland is ‘^teadih recovering from the state of chaos into which it had fallen (see E 
B xxM i8hj Ihe white inhabitants are engaged m agriculture and iti gold and tin mining 
In igti I2the gold output was £62 ooo that of tm £32 000 The staple agnculturai product 
!b maize Dunng I9ii-'i2 there was a considerable detelopjnent in fruit gmwing especiallj 
citrus fruits The Swazis raise maize and other crops and own Urge stocks of cattle From 
7 000 to 10 000 Swazis obtain work on the Rand mines 1 he partition of rights between the 
European concessionaires and the Swazis was completed m 19 n Altogether £162 ooo was 
expended on the setrfement of this question In 1911-12 the total reyenne was £57 ooo the 
expenditure £6- ooo In 1911 d National hund was established to be used for purposes 
beneficial to the Swazis To this fund evcr> adult male Swazi pays a direct tax of 2s 
a year Jviabd Tsibeni the queen regent exm tin ued to act as chief of the Swazis Sobhuza 
her grandson and nominally paramount chief was m 1912 about fourteen years old 

Political — ^The most sahent feature in the history of South \fnca since the 

estabhbhment of the Lmon has been the endea\our made to develop the material re 
sources of the country especially it agricultural and general trade The results 
achieved have been indicated in preceding sections ot this article 

The parhament of South 4 tnra legisUung for the whole Union the proyincial 
councils took a purely secondary position Racial questions as betyycen the British 
and Boer sections of the community tended to occupy a less conspicuous position though 
the indiscreet actions and utterances of t cneral Hertzog the minister of Ju tice and an 
ardent champion of Boer nationality caused much embarrassment to his colleagues and 
disquiet among the people 

C encral Botha ^ the Prime Minister m the first session of the Union Parliament 
(opened November igro) had the support not only of his own party the Nationalist or 
“ South \irican party (predominandy Boer) but that of the four I abour members 
from the Rand and of several of the IsaUl member elected as Independents The 
opposition known as the Unionist party (and mainly Bntish) was led by Dr Jameson 
(see E B x\ 14^1 who was created a baronet m January 1911 Owing to ill health 
Sir Starr Jameson resigned the leadership m April 191 2 and was sut ceeded by Sir Thomas 
Smirtt an ex Cape minister an<l like Jameson a medical man In October 1912 Sir 
Starr Jameson retired from parliament altogether resigning his scat for Albany (Ora 
ham s Towm) 

General Botha made one important change in the cabinet during the first m ssion, 
Sir F R Moor ex Prtmier of Natal being succeeded on February ^d as minister of 
Commerce and Industries by Col George Leuchars also a Natal representative This 
first session was devoted mainly to putting the Union machinery into working order 
The most controversial issue considered arose out of the Education 'Vets of the former 
Orange River Colony (see E B xx 160) which enforced bi iingualism Elementary 
education was by the act establishing the Union left m the control ot the proyincial 
councils The Union parliament could therefore only advise A select committee on 
which both parties were equally represented consioered the subject and on the lyih of 
April iQir presented a majonty report recommending that up to standard I\ instruc 
tion m schools be given in and through the ‘ home language with the optional use on 
the demand of parents of the other language and that above standard I\ freedom of 
choice be left to the parents aKo that teachers should be free to quahfy in either Ian 
guage On April 4th the Union parliament approved this compromise though General 
Htrtzog (formerly minister of education m the Orange River Colony) was not in full 
agreement The success of an action for slander brought against Hertzog (August iqii) 
by Mr \\m Fraser an ex m pector of schools — whom that mimster bad dismissed in 
May igog — caused considerable scandal w hich was intensihed by the success of another 
slander action (November 1911) against Hertzog the plamtifl m the second case being 
Dr Ward president of the OFS medical counal The situation was rendered 
piquant by the fact that Hertzog was minister of Justice Hertzog’s resignation was 

^ C eneral Botha was on August i6 1912 appointed an honorary general in the Bntish 
army 
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Tile session of tgii~i2 re\ealed acute differences in the cabinet and m the ministerial 
ranks Mr J \ JVIernman ex Cape Premier the most accomplished parliamentarian 
and ablest fanancier m the House of Assembly was a \ery candid friend of the mmistrv 
as when m June igia he denounced their financial proposals as predatory and cxtrava 
gant The ministry itself was divided on personal and provmcial and also progressive 
and retrogressive lines Chief among Botha’s colleagues tv ere Mr H C Hull and Mr 
Jacobus Wilhelmus Sauer Mr Hull (b r86o) after bcuig m the C ape civil service had 
practised at the bar served in the war of 1890-1902 and was atterwards treasurer of the 
Transvaal and he entered the Union cabinet as minister of finance Mr Sauer (b 1850) 
had been 30 years a member of the Cape House of \ssembl> and had frequentU held 
office On the establishment of the Union he became Minister of Railways and Har 
hours and Chairman of the Railways and Harbours Board created by the Union Act 
the largest revenue producing department of state Mr Sauer became head of one 
section of the cabinet, General Botha or rather Mr Hull head of another As early as 
July 1911 cabinet dissensions occurred but there was no open breach until May 18 
1912 when Mr HuU resigned The ministerial diSerences were aired in two set de 
bates in the House of ^embly Mr Hull alleged that railway expenditure was not 
previously sanctioned by the Treasury and that there had been a tendency to regard 
railwav administration as somethmg for which the government had no collectiye respon 
sibility General Botha (May 2 d) admitted that the cabinet had not been sufficiently 
considered m railway matters 

As a result of this episode within the ministry itself General Botha’s authority 
was weakened The reconstruction of the cabinet was postponed until alter the close 
of the parliamentary session on June 24th A.fter two days negotiations Mr Sauer 
and his fnends threattnmg to resign if their demands were not granted a compromise 
was reached Mr Henry Burton K C another ex Cape Colony minister took o\er 
the Railways and Harbours General Smuts (Trinssaal) was transferred from the 
Ministry of the Intenor to that of Finance, Mr Sauer became Minister of Agriculture 
(an office ( eneral Botha had held m conjunction with the premiership) Mr hischer 
(Orange Free State) became minister of the Interior while retammg ius portfolio as 
mmister of Lands while General Hertzog m addition to his dunes as Minister ot 
Justice undertook those concerning Native \ffdirs which Mr Burton had previously 
administered The cabinet — ^whose other members were ( ol Leuchars Mr 1 b M alan 
(Cape) and Sir David de\ fillers Graaff (Cape) — was thus reduced to mnt naembers 
4 ot them being represen tatiyes from the Cape 2 from the Transvaal 2 from the 
Orange I ree State and one from Natal 

The question of defence came prominently before the country in connection with the 
Imperial conference held in London in ign which General Botha attended as represent 
mg the Union It was decided that South Africa should provide for its own internal 
defence and a Defence \ct was passed in the Union parliament in June 191'* creating 
a citizen force at a cost of about 000 a year this is in addition to a permanent force 
of five regiments The act provided for the military trammg of 50^0 of the young men 
between 18 and 21 , the other so® 0 being compelled to loin rifle clubs and similar assocu 
tions. The 50 “I, for trammg are obtained m the first place by yoluntary enlistment 
but jf sufficient numbers are not forthcoming by this method then by b^lot Mem 
bers of the Citizen Force with the colours are paid Proynsion was made for artillery, 
cavalry infantry engineer and transport units uniformity with the units of the other 
over sea Dommions being aimed at General C f Bey ers one of the Transv aal 
commandants m the \nglo Boer War was appointed Commandant General while the 
Council of Defence created by the act consisted of Genial Schalk Burger (Transvaal) 
Col Crewe (Cape) General de Wet (Orange Free State) and Col Sir Duncan Mackenzie 
(Natal) 

Objections to the act came chiefly from the back veld Boers who entertained 
strong di^ke to compulsory service The force being estabhshed the reduction of the 
strength of the British Imperial forces in South \fnca from ii 500 to about 7,000 
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wa<5 announred m November igrs The Union government had also under considera 
t on proposals for a naval defence policv Creneral Botha educating ins followers on thij, 
matter m several speeches made during 1012 

\ notable event m the history of the country was the inauguration of the Rhodes 
memorial at Groot Srhuur on July 5, 1912 b> Earl Grtv a tormer director of the Char 
tered Company and ex governor general ot Canada The ceremony was attended by 
Lord de \ ilhers Chief Justice of South Airita Mr Mernman and Mr Burton mmiSter 
of Railways General Botha was absent but he subscqui^ntl) wrote a foreword to the 
pamphlet containing Earl Grev s speech m which he (Botha) paid a warm tribute to 
Rhodes lofty conceptions and achitv ements 

Lord Gladstone who filled the dud oflices of Governor General of the Umon and 
High Commi sioner of South Africa was subjected to much intiasm over his action 
with regard to natives charged with assaults on white women but he met his critics 
fairl> and won their respect In Ftbruan ipn he was made an LL D of Cape Town 
Umvtrsitv ^ In Mav of that vear he visited Basutoland in September he went to 
Rhodesia (where he received Lewanika the paramount chief of the Barotse) extending 
his journey into Katanga (Belgian Congo) In the summer of 1Q12 Lord Gladstone 
paid a long visit to England returning to South Africa m October 

The promotion ot trade and agriculture Occupied much attention especially as the 
countrv suiiertd trom prclonged drought the severest experienLcd since 1862 Begin 
ning 111 October iqii it aliected chiefly Natd the Transvaal and Transkei where 
thousands ot natives were reduced to the verge of starvation Thi severe losses sus 
tamed turned attention to the need of more scientihc farming and to large irrigation 
works upon which the government expended £jOo 000 in igi In October iqi’ a 
gov ernmcDt Land and Agricultural Bank began operations in the Union ind a similar 
in tilution w IS e talhshed bv the Chartered Company in Rhodesia Creat relief wa'> 
experienced m Natal and m the Rand by the break up of the drought mNoyembei 
iQi> Meantime the export of ct reals from South Atnca had fallen off considerably 
while a new and formidable compet toi for the European maize market was being found 
in Irgenlina 

J arl) in I ii a commi sion of which Sir T AI Cullman wa» chairman appointed 
tt> enquire into the conditions of trade and industries reported in favour of increased 
duties on wheat flour sugar tea clothing and turmture declaring that it was not 
only necLSsarv that a pohev of protection should be adopted but that there should be 
continuitv of pthey * Two influential members presented minontj reports in favour 
of the open door Rliodcsun feeling wa m favour of a lower tariff and with 
reference to the increased duties proposed by the Union commission the Bulawayo 
Chamber of Commerce declared ( August 101 1 that it was to the interest of Rhodesia 
to withdrav\ trom the Customs Union rather than bear greater tiscal burdens The 
other Rhodesian Chambers of Commerce passed similar resolutions At Johannesburg 
on Nov ember 19 1Q12 Sir d homas Smartt deuared that a plank m the L momst partv s 
platform was a tariff primarily for revenue purposes combined with a policy for the 
encouiagemcnt of industries for the general benefit and the extension of the existing 
imperial prelertncc 

In December 1012 a political crisis involving the reconstruction of the ministry 
occurred It was precipitated by the by election m the Albany division to fill the 
vacancy caused by bir btarr Jameson s resignation (The election on Dec 10 resulted 
in the return of the Unionist t andida^c Mr \ an dtr Riet by a large majority 01 er the 
Ministerialist Air E pm ) General Hertzog had already (Oct 101-) created anew 
a feeling of political antagonism by descnbmg in a speech at Nylstroom Sir Thomas 
Smartt and other Opposition leaders as undesirable political foreign adventurers ” 
and during the Albany eh ction he made a speech — at Rustenburg on December 8 — 
pointedly against the Imperial policy advocated by ( eneral Botha declaring that 

* George \ after his accession resigned his position as Chancellor of the Cape Lni verity 
being succeeded in 1912 by the Duke of Connaught 
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Imperialism appealed to him (Hertzx^) only when it was useful to South Mrica 
He had a short time previously also pronounced in favour of the Dutch and British 
remaining two nationalities flowing each m a separate channel On December 13, 
Col Leudtaxs JVf mister of Public Works, resigned as a protest against General Hert 
zog’s ^nti Imperial and Anti British sentiments * As Hertzog was not prepared 
to resign General Botha tendered his resignation on December ij, and wat, at once 
asked b> the Go\enior General to form a ne^v rmm&tiy This was accomplished on 
December 20 Mr Fischer a mimster who had usuail> acted with General Hertzog 
deadmg after much hesitation to join the new ministry The cabinet w as reconstituted 
as follows — General Botha Premier and Minister of Agriculture Air isauer Minister 
ot Justice and Native Affairs General Smuts Minister of Finance and Defence Mr 
Fischer Mmister of the Interior and of Lands Mr Malan Mimstcr of Mines and 
Education Mr Burton Minister of Railwajs and Harbours Sir Thomas W att Min 
ister of Posts Telegraphs and Public Works, Sir D de \ ilhers Graaff minister without 
portfolio The only new member was Sur T Watt who as a Natal member of the 
House of \ssemblv replaced Col Leuchars General Botha described the new minis 
try as aimmg first at building up a new countr> on non racial lines 

Obituary —The deaths of some prominent South Afncans ma\ here be noted — 

Sir Thomas EkiisS formerK agent general for Cape Coloiu died at Tunbridge 

Wells on the 5th of September 1910 Born at Wes.! Dra>ton Middle ex in iby he ^^-is 
for some time a Baptist minister leaving England to edit the Cape Argus m 1864 He was 
subsequentfj general manager of the Union Steamship Compan> Chairman of the Cape 
Town Harbour Board a director of the De Beers Mining Company and member of the 
House of Assembly (see E B v 248) In 1902 he was appointed agent general for Cape 
Colony in London and knighted in 1^4 Tommy Fuller was one of the most esteemed 
and respected men m South \fncan circles 

PILT '^RNOLDUS Cronje the Boer generrl (see E B \ii soxc) died at Klerksdorp 
Transvaal on the 4th of Februarv 1911 aged 75 Since the war ended he had sunk into 
comparative obscunt\ 

Sir Jacobus Albertus De W^et Member of the Legislative Council of Capie Colonv 
died at his home in Cape Colony on the 26th of March 1911 aged 71 He came of an old 
South African family He was appointed British Agent at Pretoria m 1890 during the 
critical penod (see F B xxvii 200 et seq ) which ended with the closing of the \aal River 
Drifts and his name was familiar in connection with the proceedings alter the Jameson raid 
in 1896 

Sir Henry George Elliot bom in 1826 died at Cape Town 29th of November 1912 
He entered the Royal Marines in 1847 and served through the Crimean War In 1877 he 
became chief magistrate of TembuUnd and for 26 i ear he took a great share in the govern 
ment and development of Kaffrana tsee E B x\ 630a) 

Sir Thomas Charles Scanlen the Cape Colons politician died at Cape Town on the 
l^th of Mav 1912 aged 77 He was admitted Attorney of the Supreme Court of Cape 
Colony m 1866 sat m the House of Assembly from 1870-^ and was Prime Minister of the 
Colony from 1881-84 (see £ B \ 248b and 2a2c) In 1894 he was appointed Legal Adviser 
to the Bntish South Africa Company and hela the position of Acting Administrator of Rho 
desia at intervals from 189S-1907 He was knighted in 1884 

Arthur Jessf Shepstone the Natal politician died at Pietermaritzburg on the 30th 
of September 191^ aged 59 He was born in 1852 the son of Sir Theophilus Shepstont 
(seefi B xxiv &401 and was educated in Natal He was a digger at the Kimberley Diamond 
Fields in 1871 and served as a trooper in the Natal Carbineers during the Langaiibalclc 
rebellion in 1873 In 1876 he was appointed Labour Agent for the Natal railwavs In 1887 
he b^iame a resident magistrate ana served in various districts In 1909 he became Sec 
retary for Native Affairs m Natal 

See The South Afrtcan Almanack (Cape Town vearly) edited by E ClanviUe a good gen 
eral referent-e book A S Brown and G G Brown The Guide to Sou k and East ifrtca (Lon 
don yearly) The South African Municipal Year Book (Cape Town 1912) The Report of the 
Commission on Trade and Industries (Pretoria 1912) and other Union Blue Books ^particulars 
may be obtained at the office of the High Commissioner for South Africa Sir Richard Solomon 

f 2 Victoria Street London S W ) E H L ^hwarz African Geology (London 1912) 

dr history see Sir Edgar Walton The Inner History of the yationcd Conieniion of S Africa 
(London 1912) mainly a summary of speeches Basil Worsfold Union of South Africa (Lon 
don 1912} Str WsUtam Butler An Autobiography (London 1911) contains S African 
chapter (r R Cana) 
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SECTION It THE UNITED ST\TES OF AMERICA 

THE UNITED STATES ^ 

PoPDiATiOJy — In 1910 the population of the United States and jwssessions (the 
latter estimated) \^as loi 100000 the actual enumeration (including Alaska Hawau 
and Porto Rico) was 93 402,151, and the inhabitants of ‘ continental United States 
(including Alaska) 91 O/ 2 266 the figure used as a ba'iis of coinpari«ion here Of 
this total three fifths (60 6 “0) was contained in the three tenths of the country s area m 
the ‘ Northern states te New England (one fourteenth of the total population) 
the Middle Atlantic group (more than one fifth) the East North Central group 
(nearly one fifth) and the \^est North Central (more than one eighth) In this 
group the proportion of population ^as twice the proportion of area In the Southern 
states the proportion of population (nearly one third) was about the same as the pro 
portion 01 area, not quite three tenths, in the South Atlantic group it "nas two fifteenths 
U3 3 ”0) m the East South Central one eleventh (9 i %), and in the W est South Central 
nearly a tenth (g 6®o) of the total The Western states with nearly two fifths (39 6%1 
of the area had less than two twenty fifths (7 4 0) of the population — relative population 
being to relative area as one to five, in the Mountain states there was about 2 g°o and 
in the Pacihc states about 4 of the total population Roughly three tenths of the 
area and seven tenths of the population was east of the Mississippi nver and se\en 
tenths of the area and three tenths ot the population west of it 

Of the separate states elev en had each more than two and a half million inhabitants 
and together they contained a larger population than the other 37 states (and the District 
of Columbia) in order these were New Aork Penns>l\anid Illinois Ohio Texas 
Massachu etts Missouri jS^iehigan Indiana C eorgia and New Jerse\ Only two of 
these states are west of the Mississippi — Texas, the largest state of the Union m area 
and Missouri an important manufaetunng state The only one in the ' Old South * 
IS Georgia the great producer of eoal and iron m the South 

The relative increase for the entire country in the decade was 21%— -a little more 
than in 1690-1900 but less than m an> other decade even 1660-, o when the rate was 
2 6“o (or a httle more) Ihe actual increase m igoo-io was 15977 bQij much 
greater one than ever before and equal to the entire population about 1835 

The decade S growth was largest m the I^est 66 ^ as compared with 19 S°{| for 
the South and 17 7^0 for the North In the groups the greatest increase was 73 ^ o 
(onl> 28 m 1800*1900) in the three Pacific states, and least in the East South Central 
group (Kentucky Tennessee Alabama and Mississippi, 11 4^0 (m iSoo-1900 17 4 °'>) 
In the most populous group the three Middle Atlantic states the rate was 25% Three 
states I^ashington Oklahoma (both comparativel> new states) and Idaho doubled 
m population and Nevada came near doubling the growth m the last two states was 
partl> due to changes m mining Iowa alone decreased (o ^ %) m the decade The 
lowest rates of increase were in rural New England (\ermont 3 6®q, New Hampshire 
46%) where econonuc conditions resemble those m the East South Central group 
In 1910 the Middle Atlantic states ranked first and the East North Central states 
second changing positions since iqoo In the same way the West South Central 
fifth, and the East South Central, sixth in 1910, exchanged rankings in the decade 
^ See E B xxvu ei srg 

* The classification of states is as follows Northern including New England Group 
(Maine New Hampshire Vermont Massachusetts Rhode Island and Connecticut; Middle 
Atlantic (New \ork New Jersey and Pennajlvania) East North Central (Ohio Indiana 
Illinois Michigan and Wisconsin) West North Central (Minnesota Iowa Missoun 
North Dakota South Dakota Nebraska and Kansas’) Southern including the South Atlantic 
Group (Delaware Marvland Distnct of Columbia Virginia V\ est V irginia North Carolina 
South Carolina Georgia and Florida) East South Central (Kentucky Tennessee 
Alabama and Mississippi) West South Central (Arkansas Louisiana Oklahoma Tex^) 
and Western including the Mountain Group {Montana Idaho Wyoming Colorado New 
Mexico Arizona Utah and Nevada) and Pacme Group (Washington Oregon and California) 
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The other groups did not change m rank South \tlantjc third West North Central 
fourth. New England, seventh, Paafic, eighth and Mountain, ninth 

The average density of population m I910 was 30 9 persons to the square mile — nearly 
tbnct that (10 6) in i860 The variations in different parts of the country are great from 
3 I persons to the square mile in the Mountain Grpup (o 7 in Nevada) — a much smaller 
density m 1910 than that (4 5) for the original thirteen states in 1790 — to 193 2 in the Middle 
Atlantic states. (337 7 m iNeis Jen>ey} 418 8 m Masssachusetts and 506 5 in Rhode Island 
The greatest density is in the Distnct of Columbia (ic 'ftashmgton) 5 517 8 

The centre of population m 1910 was in Bloomington Indiana (39 10 12 N lat 86® 
3^ 20 long ) or rather over 39 miles north of where it was in 190a in 1790 it was. 23 m 
E of Baltimore only 6 18 further north but about 557 ra to the east The median point 
of area of Continental Lnited States is 657 m further west and about 50 m to the north 
in Smith countv northern Kansas. 

The number of males, to 100 females w-asio6ini9io(i04 4in 1 900 increase due to immi 

E atton) and the vanation m different parts of the country was marked 99 3 in New Eng 
nd but 127 9 in the Mountain states and 129 5 in the Pacific states More illuminating 
lb the ratio of males to 1 00 females in different nativities and colours of the population 
98 9 among negroes ^ 99 5 among native whites of foreign parentage 104 among native whites 
of native parentage 129 2 among foreign whites and 185 among all others — mostly Asiatics 
and temporary immigrants Thes.e ratios differ little from those in 1900 In die West the 
ratios in each state were much higher than this average Five states comparatively the 
older communities — Massachusetts Rhode Island Maryland and North and South Carolina 
— and the District of Columbia had in 1910 more females than males. New Hampshire 
New h ork New Jersey \ii^nia and Georgia — also of the earlier settled territory — were m 
this group in 1900 but not m 1910 In 191a the males of voting age numbered 26 999 151 
or 29 4 o of the total population (m 1900 21 134 299 or 27 8" ) 

In the decade 1900-10 the rate of increase of the white population was 22 3 and that 
of the n^ro population It 3 '' the former a httle more and the latter a great deal less than 
the rate {21 /) for the entire population So that the white population increased relatively 
from 879^ to 88 9 /o of the total population and the negroes decreased Irom 1 1 6 to 10 7 
(8 833 994 m 1900 9 828 294 in 1910) In T910 the Indian population was 265 683 (237 196 
in 1900) the Chinese 70 9 A (89 B63 in 1900) and the Japanese 71 722 nearlv thrice the 
number (24 326) in 1900 The percentage of whita. was highest in New England (98 g 
in New Hampshire 99 8 “''a) and lowest m the South Atlantic group (66 2 ) where however 

It was higher than in 1900 (64 2) and for any one state lowest m Mississippi (43 7 m 1900 
41 3 “ ) The relative deensase in the negro population is not due merely to the more rapid 
increase of population in the North for there was such a decrease throughout the South 
Atlantic states where they were 35 7 in 1900 and only 33 7 in 1910 and m Mis issippj 
(58 5 and 2) and Alabama (4'i 2 and 42 s,) In the South Atlantic states the highest 
percentage of negroes was in South Carolina 58 4 m 1900 and 55 2 in 1910 In the New 
England and Middle Atlantic groups manufacturing States fed by constant immigration 
the whites of foreign birth and of foreign parentage made up more than one half the total 
(59 New Engfand 53 9"^ Middle Atlantic) The Pacific states with their strong appeal 
to the immigrant come next with 45 7 '' (48 5 m California) The New England and 
Middle Atlantic states rank highest in both foreign parentage and foreign birth i e in the 
immigration of the last and present generations The Ea&t and West North Central states 
(28 and 276 of foreign parentage) rank next highest in the immigration of the last 
generation and the Pacific states (20 6 " of foreign born whites) next in more recent immi 
nation In the South the foreign element is small 6 (36 foreign parentage and 24 

foreign bom) in the South Atlantic states (only i I in South Carolina) 36 « (2 6 and i) in 
East South Central (only I 6 in Missij.sippi and 2 4% in Alabama) and lo g (6 g and 4) 
m West South Centm {3 4 m Arkansas) 

Immtgraiton — Immigration is more and more from southern and eastern Europe Aus 
tna Hungary Italy and Russia supplied one sixteenth of the immigrants in 1871-80 one 
sixth in the next decade one-half in the next and nearly two thirds m igoi-io In 1910 
the percentage to the total population ot foreign birth from Russia and Finland was 12 8 
(63 m 1900) from Au tna Hungary 12 4 (6 2 in 1900) and from Italy lo i (47 in 1900) 
In 1900 there were 8 513 Greeks m 1910 loi 100 Although there were large percentages 
m igio of foreim bom whites from C ermany (r8 7) from Ireland (10 1) from the Scandina 
viaa countnes (9 4) from Great Britain (9 2) and from Canada and Newfoundland (9) this 
IS much less important than the fact that these percentages were smaller than in 1900 when 
they were 275 15 8 104 ii 4 and 115 respectively In null work Slavs and Armenians 
are employed where a generation ago there were Irish and French Canadians and in 
small shops especially m the East Creeks are rapidly displacing the Italians who were 
thentbclves new comers in the sale of fruit and in the ownership of boot blacking and small 
baiixr shops fifteen years ago 

‘This pmjxjrtion is not typically American, but 15 nearer the ratio in Europe 
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TJrhan Growth — In 1910 tht urban population (in 2 405 incorporated places each oi 2 500 
inhabitants or more) was 42 623 ^83 about six thirteenths of the total population and in this 
terntorv the increase in the preceding decade was ^48 m rural terntor> H 2 / and in 
the whole countrv 2l The increase m urban population (nearly 12 ooO Ooo) made up 
about seven tenths of the total increase in the decade More than two thirds of this urban 
population in 1910 was m the three groups (Ntw England 128/0 Middle 'Atlantic 32 2 '' 
and East North Central 22 6 ) which were comparativel> earl> settled and are pre-eminent 

Jy jnanufactunng In i^ngland (where the census lucJudes tovtuships or towns 

among urban territory) the urban population was five sixths of the total it was more than 
nine tenths of the whole in Rhode Island (96 7 0) and Massachusetts (92 8) and was less 
than half onlj^ in \ ermont (48 6) In the Middle Atlantic states seven tenths (71 ) of the 

total population was urban m New \ ork 78 8 o m New Jerse\ 75 2 and in PennsjKania 
60 4 o In the East North Central the urban population made up more than half (52 7 ) 

of the total the ratios were highest in Illinois (61 7 ) and Ohio ('SS Q° ) Other states m 
which the urban population was greater than the rural were California (61 8 / urban) 
Washington (53 ) Maryland (508® ) and Colorado (so 7 ) The percentage in the 

Pacific Group where citv growth has been ver\ rapid was 56 8 in 1910 but onl> 46 4 m 1900 
and 36 2 m 1880 the urban population from 1900 to 1910 more than doubled and the percent 
age of mcrea e m Washington was 166 in Oregon 115 ° and m (California 81 47 

Nearlv one ninth of the country s urban population was in New \ork Cit\ (4 766 883) 
and about one fifth (8 lioi 174) m New \ ork City Chicago (2 185283) and Philadelphia 
(i 549 008 1 ^ taken together In 1910 there was 5 (in 1900 3) cities between 500 ooo and 
I ooo 0000 II (in Ipoo 9) between 2=;o ooo and "^oo ooo and 31 (in 1900 2^) between lOO 
ooo and 250 OOo The 50 cities each with more than lOO ooo inhabitants included I4 which 
had less than 1 00 ooo in igoo (when Spokane had only 36 848) their total in 19 lO was 20 302 
Ij8 —nearly one half the urban population 

Illiteracy — In spite of the great increase in 1900-10 of population especial)\ m large cities 
the growth of immigration and especiallv of immigration from southern and eastern Europe 
and from Asia the numl er of illiterates (10 \ears old and over) decreased from 6 180 069 to 
5 516 693 The percentagt of illiterates was 10 7 in iQoo and 77m 1910 In the latter 
year the rate was highest in the Jxmth i'^4 in the East Sf uth Central 16 in the ‘^tb 
Atlantic and 13 2 m the West South Central But these percentages showed immense pro- 
gress over 1900 (when the corresponding figures were 24 9 23 9 and 20 5) In each of the 
other groups of states the rate was lower than the a\erage for the entire country — ranging 
from 6 8 (9 6 in 1900) in the Mountain states to 3 (4 2 in 1900) m the 1 acihc and 2 9 (4 I m 
iqoo) in the \^ e t North Central groups In New \ ork and Connecticut the actual number 
of illiterates increased in the decade and the percentage remained 5 5 in New ’)i ork as it was 
in 1900 and increased in Connecticut from 5 9 to 6 this was due to large immigration of a 
non Teuton class The pre cnce of a large proportion and m a few states of a majority 
of negroes in the South makes the rate of illiti racy high there but the improvement in the 
decade is more marked in the negro than in the white population — the actual decrease during 
the decade m the number of all illiterates in the country was 663 376 of negro illiterates 
625 107 The highest rates for the entire population over 10 \ears in 1910 were 29 in 
Louisiana (38 ^ m 1900) and 25 7 in bouth Carolina (35 9 in 1900) In the former tate the 
rate for whites was 142 (18 4 in 1900) and for negroes 48 4 (61 i m 1900) and in South 
Carolina the rate for whites was 10 3 (135 m 1900) and for negroes 38 7 (52 8 m 1900) In 
the South the number of white illiterates increased only in 1 exas and Louisiana the number 
of negro illiterates increased only in Oklahoma 

Aoriclltitre 2~In igio the number of farms was 6 361 502 being 109 more than m 
1900 but the area in farms 878 798 325 acres (46 2 of the land area of the countrv) was only 
48“ more than in iqoo Considerablv more than half of this area (478 451 75^ acres) was 
improved and it is a true mdcx of the progress of agriculture that this improved area was 
154 greater than ten years before The av erage farm acreage decreased from 146 2 to 1 38 i 
acres and both this fact and the increase in the average value of farm land per acre from 
S 1 5 57 to S32 40 ( 1 08 i —due m part no doubt to the increased cost of living and general rise 
in prices) and in the average \ alue of farm property per farm from $3 5^3 to *6 ^44 (80 9 <, 
increase — for a farm 5 5 o smaller) show gradually intensified farming The rapid increase 
m all prices can explain only a part of the increase 100 5 “ in the total value of farm prop 
erty $40 991 449 090 of this total the items were land $28 475 674 169 (118 t <> increase) 

* \ more exact idea of this centralisation of the urban population in these cities may be 
gained bv taking the population of the three metropolitan districts that is of the temtory 
within 10 miles of the charter boundaries of each The total for these three cities and their 
immediatelv adjacent districts was 10913831 New \ork (including Newark and Jersey 
City) 6474568 Chicago 2466921 and Philadelphia 1972342 On the same basis the 
population of the Boston district was l 520470 of the Pittsburg district i 855 and of 
St Louiij and its immediate vicinit> 828 7*53 Twenty five such metropolitan districts 
each containing a city with more than 2oo ooo contained 22 088 331 inhabitants 

* See E B 1 414 et seq 
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binl(hngs, 16 325 451 528 (77 8 %) implements and machinery $i 265 149 783 (68 7 “o) and 
domestic animals poultry and bees $4 9^5 *73 610 (60 i ®o) 

In 1910 east of the Misassippi is ere 41 7 % of all farm land and 45 6 / of improved farm 
land m 1900 43 8 and 51 1% The land m farms was divided in loto between North 
South anti West in proportion of A7 1 40 3 and 12 6 /» the corresponding hgures for 1900 
being 45 6 43 2 and ii 2 <, Of the improved area 60 6 was in the North 31 5 /o in the 
South and 7 9 m the West in 1910 the percenta^ in 1900 were 63 30 4 and 6 6 

Acreage Farms — Of the total increase in fern acreage in the decade more than three- 
fourths m the West North Central states where the percentage of increase w’as 1574. 
An even larger percentage but a much smaller total increase was in the Mountain group 
(28 3 /o) There was. scarcely any increase in the East South Central group (03/) and 
actual decreases m the West South Central (4 2 %) in New England (4 i) and in the Middle 
Atlantic group (3 7 Only in the two groups last named were there decreases in the im 
pro\ed acreage 10 m New England and 4 8“o m the Middle Atlantic group In each 
state of these two groups there was a falling off both m total area and in improved area 
in V^emiont there was 23 2 /o less improved farm land in 1910 than m 1900 The greatest 
decreases in farm land for the separate states were Arizona 35 6 (but 37 6 “ increase in 
improved area) Utah 175® (but 32 6 % increase m improved area) Texas 106 (but 39 8 / 
increase in improved acreage) West Virgtma 5 9 o (but a slight increase 04 m improved 
acreai^J The greatest increases in area of all farms were m New Mexico 1197® (and 
3489“ increase in impro\ed land) North Dakota 829 (andil2i‘* increase impro\ed 
land) Idaho 64 9 ^ (and 96 6 in improved land) Colorado 42 8 / (and 89 2 /„ in improved 
land) Washm^on 378”^ (and 839 ‘ improved) South Dakota 364'' (and 40 2% ira 
proved) Nebraska 29 I / (and 32 3 ' improved) and Oklahoma 25 5 “o (and 104 7 / 
improved) The great increase in improved land is shown bv the fact that in 1900 it was 
49 4 % but in 1910 54 4 oof all farm land and b> the fact that although the Mfcentage of the 
total farm land improved decreased slightlv in the decade in New England (from 39 6 to 36 8) 
and in the Middle Atlantic states (from 68 6 to 67 9) this decrease was in two distinctly non 
agricultural (but manufactunng) groups In every other moup there was increase East 
North Central from 74 5 to 75 4 / (m 1910 56 6 of ail land was improved farm land) 
West North Central from 67 5 to 70 6®/o (m 1910 50 3 of all land was improved) ^uth 
Atlantic from 44 2 to 46 7 East South Central from 49 5 to 53 9 “0(382® of all 
land improved) West South Central 225“ to 34 4“ Mountain 18 i to 267“ (only 
2 9 / of all land) and Pacific from 39 6 i to 42 q In igio 59 5“/ of all farm land and 
39 8“(, of all land was improved east of the Mississippi and 50 8 / of farm land and 192% 
of the entire land area west of the Mississippi In the North 70 i of farm land and 49 3 i 
of all land was inmroved m the South 42 5% and 26 8 and m the W est 34 2 and 5 “ 

The average farm is larger in the newer than in the older part of the country in the 
West 296 9A- (386 I in 1900I m the North J43 A (133 2 in 1900) and in the South II4 4A 
(138 2 in 1900) but the figures for the South are somewhat misleading as the census classifies 
as separate farms the several tenant holdings of a large plantation East of the Mississippi 
the average acres of land per farm was 93 (99 8 in 1900) and west 211 3 (229 m 1900) 

farm Values — In 1910 67 / of the value of all farm property was in the North (33 “ in 
the West North Central and 24 7 in the East North Central group) 219 m the South (9 4 
West South Central 7 2 South Altantic 5 3 E^st South Central) and 1 1 l o in the West 
(0 8 Pacific and 4 3 Mountain) East of the Mississippi was 46 5“ of the whole value 
53 5 But east the value of land was only 43 i '' and the value of live stock only 
43 8 the value of buildings 62 8 and the value of implements 52 2 “o of the total of each 
of these Items the first two being less and the second two more than the percentage of the 
value of all property in the West The percentage of increase in the value of all farm prop 
ertv was 69 i east and 139 3 west of the Mississippi or by the three fold division 90 i / 
in the North lio r in the South and 164 w the M<e t The average value of all farm 
property per acre was $46 64 in 1910 and I24 37 in 1900 for the entire country m the North 
It was $66 46 (76 /o more than m 1900) in the South $25 31 (1 14 7"/ increase) and in the 
West $4093 (1230“/ increase) 

The average value of farm property per farm east of the Mississippi increased in the 
decade from $3067 to $4 849 and west of the Mississippi from $4 448 to 89 030 In 19x0 
the average m the North was $9 507 m the South $2 897 and m the West $I2 155 (Pacific 
group $14643 Cahforma $18308 Nevada $22462) But comparisons are misleading 
because tne average acreage differs so much in the different parts of the country and the 
nuipber of live stock is so much greater in the West (and to a less degree in the North) than 
m South The average value of buildings per farm it is to be noted was higher in the 
North ($I J564) than m the West ($i Cog) and much higher than m the South ($461) but m 
land machinery and live stock the rank of the three regions was first the West second the 
North amj third the South 

Production ^ — The crops of igii itere unusually small and those of 1912 remarkably large 


* Statistics for 191 1 are from the I ear Booh of the U S department of agnculture those 
for 1912 are preliminary estimates made by that department 
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In Ma\ and June 1911 the country east of the Rocky Mountains suffered severely from a 
series of hot waves rn May and June J911 and from January to June 1911 from a sub normal 
rainfall The Weather Bureau reported that m a half century there had not been such a 
continuous high temperature as in these two months The rainiail was 27 8 % less than usual 
in New England 21 6'’ 0 less m the West bouth Central states 21 2 /<» telow normal m the 
Pacific Northwest 25 4 /o m the Dakotas Nebraska and Kansas 19 7 % in Minnesota Iowa 
and Missouri 124% in the Middle Atlantic group and lo 3 0 m the East South Central 
states The result was that the total value of the crops of 191 1 estimated at $5 504^000 000 
was only $44 000 000 greater than m 1910 in spite of higher farm prices for all crops — except 
cotton cotton seed and flaxseed The total value of all farm products in 19H was 88 417 000 
000 being 8277 000 000 less than m 1 910 The loss of 8321 000 000 ( 8-77 00® 000 net loss 
plus 844 000 000 increase in value of crops) was m animal products — eggs wool butter ax*d 
poultry being less and onlv dairy cows more valuable than in 1910 in 1911 the value of amraal 
products was 82 913^000 000 234 000 000 in 1910) 

In 1912 there was no such damage from inclement weather The value of animals slaugh 
tered was less than in the preceding vear (or m 1909 but more than in any other year since 
1900) but the crop value was much greater and the total value of farm products was 89 532 
000 000 Taking 100 as the value of farm products in 1899 the United State department 
of agriculture estimates the products of 1905 at 133 of 1910 at 184 3 of 1911 at 178 4 ^.being 
less than m 1909 or the preceding year) and of 191- at -02 i 

In 1911 nearly all crops were less than the average for the preceding five years but m 
1912 nearly every crop was greater than ever before Wheat and tobacco had twice been 
greater and cotton and rice once 

Indian Corn — The crop of Indian corn in 191 1 was estimated to be 2 531 500 000 bushels 
wnth a farm price per bushel higher than in any vear except 1883 m the records of the 
United States department of agriculture and the total value was greater than in the previous 
year wav twice the value of the cotton crop and was hardly exceeded by the value of cotton 
wheat and oats combined In 1Q12 the crop was 25 2 greater than m 1911 

Cotton — The cotton crop of iqil about 15-00000 bale Onlv ii 610000 in 1910) 
grown on 36 045 000 acres (only 32 403 000 m 1910) wa probably the large t ever grown 
in the country but its value though above the average for the five preceding years was less 
than that of 1910 lint being nearh 5 cents a pound cheaper and cotton seed being corre 
spondmgly lower in pnee In 1912 the crop was smaller than m 1911 or in 1904 and was 
exceeded in value bv the crop of 1910 

Hay — Third m \ iluc in 1911 wav the hay crop 47 444 000 tons The average crop for 
the five vear preceding was one third greater and the crop since 1R88 was each year larger 
The crop was vo small that there was an increase m farm value of f- 50 a ton and the total 
value $694 570 000 wa exceeded onlv m iqio and 1907 and was a little more than the hve 
years average In 1912 the hay crop was greater in value than the cotton crop or the great hay 
yield of 1910 being 8861 000 000 — nearly as much as wheat tobacco and potatoes together 
Ikkeaf — The 1911 wheat crop about 621 340000 bushels was less than the five year 
average m the preceding decade the crop of 1904 only was smaller The value of the wheat 
crop about 8543 000 000 also was far below the average it exceeded the value of the crop 
of 1906 when the average price a bushel was nearly one third less In 19 1- about 730 267 000 
bu (S555 280 000 farm price) was grown (less than m 1901 or 1906I the spring crop be ng 
much better than the winter yield and the total being one ninth more than the average for 
the preceding hve year 

Oats — In oats as m hay the crop was so small in 1911 that the price was unusually high 
and the total farm value above the five year average It was 922 000000 bu valued at 
$414000000 (about $408000000 m 1909 and in 1910) But m 1912 the crop was 46 ^ 
greater than the previous maximum crop of 1909 51 5 mort. than the five vear average. 
The large crop i 418 3^7 000 bushels forced the price down and the value was 8452 4^9 
onlv 22 2 more than the preceding five year average 

Potatoes — The 191! crop of potatoes was about 290 000000 bu (349000000 in 1910 
376 500 000 in 1909) but the farm price was nearly one half greater than in 1 9 10 and the farm 
value $233 800 000 was far greater than the five year average or than in anv preceding year 
of record In 1912 the promotion was much larger 420 647 000 bu — 29 o above the five 
vear average the farm value was 8212 350 000 

Barky — The barlev crop of 191 1 160 000 000 bu was much less than for anv one of the 
years 1908 1909 1910 but the price was high and the total farm value about 81^9 000000 
was a third greater than that of the 1910 crop The 1912 crop was the largest on record 
223 820 000 bu 35 7 */ more than the five year average but the price declined and the total 
value was $II2 957 000 much less than that of the small crop of 1911 

Tobacco —The tobacco crop of 1911 not merely was short but commanded a price only 
a little higher a pound than m 1910 and considerably less than m anv vear between 1906 and 
1909 inclusive The crop grown on i 013 000 acres (in 1910 i 366 000) 905 109 000 

lbs (l 103 415 000 lbs 111 1910) valued at 885 210 000 — nearh one sixth leas than m 1910 
In 1912 the crop was 962 855 ooo lbs — 7 I 0 more than the five year average the average 
price per pound also increased so that the gam in value will be greater 
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Flax — The most valuable of the smaller crops was flaxseed with an acreage in 19TJ of 
3 757^00 (about two thirds in the Dakotas most of the remainder in Montana and Iowa) 
— ^i^ch IS more than xn an> preceding year except I902 1903 and 190 / — a production of 
t9 570 000 bu — which was more than m 1910 but less than m anv other >ear m thepre 
ceding decade The value S35 272 000 was exceeded onlv bv that of the record crop of 1909 
and the average farm price was greater than in any year except 1910 when the short crop 
made it phenomenallv high In 1912 the crop was much larger 28 073 000 bu (or 44 I 
above the five-year average) valued at $32 202 000 (ateut 32 4 above) 

Rye — The rye crop of 1911 was 33 119 OOO bu (34 897 000 in 1910) from 2 127 ooo acres 
being smaller than in 1902 1^)6 or 1910 but the farm price per bushel 83 2 cents was greater 
than in any year except 1867 1868 and 1881 and the total farm lalue {27 357000 was 
the highest known The 1912 crop was 35 664 ooo bushels the largest on record being 10% 
above the five vear average Prcces fell and the total value was only $23 636 ooo 

5 M?ar — The sugar beet crop of 1911 was 5W 500 tons worth more than S24 ooo ooo both 
in quantity and value it was nearly one fourth greater than the hve year average In 1912 
the crop nearly 700 Ooo tons Of cane sugar the crop in 1912 was small because of 
floods in the Mississippi Valley 

Hops — The crop of hops in igi l was small only 40 ooo ooo lbs compared with 49 634 
OOO in 1910 and 57 510 ooo m *907 but the average price a pound was nearly twice the aver 
age of preceding years and the crop value $15 5cx) otxj was much more than twice as great as 
the average for the preceding five years In 1912 the crop increased to 44 500000 lbs but 
prices fell and the total value was only about $i i ooo ooo 

Rice — Rice was grawn m 1911 on 696 ooo acres {7'>o ooo m 1909 and 723 ooo in 1910) 
and the crop 22 934000 bu thou},h less than that of 1910 or 1909 was considerably above 
the five vear average The farm value of the crop $18 274 ooo was more than in any other 
year except 1909 when the price per bushel was higher In 1912 the crop suffered from floods 
but wras probably larger than m any year except 1909 its value was $23 423 ooo 

Buckitheat — The buckwheat crop of 1911 17 S49 ooo bu was a httic less than that for 
1910 17 598 ooo bu (grown on S60 ooo \ igil acreage 833000) but muih larger than 
for anv other year m the list decade The av trage farm price a bushel was 72 6 c exceeded 
onlv in 1908 (75 6c) and the farm value of the crop much above the five vear average 
In 1912 the crop was even larger — about 19 124 ooo bu value about $12 ooo ooo 

A.mmals — The total value of animal products m 1912 was about I3 393 OOO ooo being 
more than m 1911 but less than in 1910 The number of horses on January I 1912 20 509 
ooo was larger than in 1911 or in anv other year except 1909 and 1910 and the average 
value and the total value 172 694000) larger than in anv year except 1910 and 1911 
The number of mules 4 302 ooo was greater than m any preceding year and average value 
($120 51) and aggregate farm value ($525 657 OOO) w? re exceeded m iqii only The num 
ber ol milch cows 20 699 ooo was the smallest since 1906 the average \ aluc (^39 39 ) and the 
total ($815 414000) were exceeded only in 1911 Other neat rattle numbered 37 -fao ooo 
— much less than for any vear in the decade but the average vilue $21 20 was higher the 
total value was less than for any year since 1906 The number 52 362 ooo and total 
value ^iSr 170000 of sheep also were less than since rgo6 and the average value S5 46 
was far below the five year average — that for 1909 alone was lower Swme numbered 65 
410000 a little less than in 1910 but far more than m any other year the average farm 
pnee was exc^ded in 1910 and in 1911 and the aggregate value onlv m 1911 

Plan Industry — The V S department of agriculture established about twelve years ago 
Its bureau of plant industry w hose work has consisted largely of searching the world for grtin 
fruits grasses etc and ascertaining by experiments which of them might be useful m the 
United States Recently a force of 25 trained explorers have been busy in this work and 
some 34 ooo varieties of plants have been imported and experimented with their seeds 
and ppogcnv being sent out to pnvate breeders and experimenters Mr h H W ilson of 
the Arnold M-borttum Boston Mass who has distinguished himsel^ in similar work and 
IS said to have introduced into America more new plants than anv other man in 1912 re 
ceived from the Royal Horticultural Society of C reat Bntain the Victoria Medal of Honour 
—never before conferred on any one outside of the Bntish Isles 

The other activities of thi Federal department of agnculture are manitold the forest 
service and the weather bureau are subdivisions meat inspection and the enforcement of 
the Federal food and drugs act are quasi police functions of the department earned on by a 
bureau of ammal industry which brides investigates and eradicates diseases of animals tx 
penments in breeding and feeding and works for the improvement of the dairy industry 
Md the department has experiment stations and co operates with state agricultural expen 
meat stations and through its bureau of soils makes soil surveys — sometimes with the aid 
of state or|Eanisations Other bureaus in the department are those of chemistry entomology 
and biological survey About 2 ooo publications of the department appear each y ear in these 
different fields and the total number distnbuted in the vear 1910-1 1 was 27 595 ooo 

Mineral Prodlcts — Total value 1911 $1918 326 ->53 This was 3 65 less than m 
igro and 74% less than in 1907 the only vear when mineral products were valued at more 
than $2 000000 ooo But the value in 1911 was greater than in 1908 (following the panic 
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of 1907) or 1909 The decrea',e as compared with 1910 was $72 584 882 and tins was more 
than cohered b> the decrease m pig iron^^ which was S84 837 86? The §anj6 item explains 
the decrease (.$75 61 1 118) m the value of all metals from S747 790 718 m 1910 to 867^ 1 ^9 
600 In other words apart from pig iron there was an actual increase from 1910 to 1911 of 
J12 278 980 m the \a!ue of all other mineral products and of $9 216 744 in the value of all 
other metals The difference between these two increases about $3 050x100 is the increase 
in the value of non metals m the vear and it is to be noted that this increase was m spite of 
a decrease of 818 104^35 m the \alue of bituminous coal so that apart from bituminous 
coal, there was in the year an increase of ?2i 155 000 approximatelj 

Metals —Of pig iron the output m 1911 was 23 257 288 tons fone eighth less than m 1910) 
valued at S3 7 334624 (one hfth kssj The average price per ton was $1407 in ipit 
57 JO ^9^0 816 ^5 in 1909 |*o 5b in 1907 Even greater was the decrease m iron 
ore marketed in 1911 40 989 808 tons (nearly one fourth less than m 1910} valued at $86 
419 8j0 (more than three eighths less) — the decrease m average price per ton being marked 
Second m value of the metals was copper i 09723. 749 lbs valued at $137 154092 
(quantity i 58 more value oo2°o m 1910 about one seventh more m quantitv 

and one eleventh less in value than the average for the hve \ears 1905-09) In copper and 
in iron the E nited States outranked any other cr untrv 

The output of gold was 4 687 05 ■> oz valued at 806 890 000 (3 r f i more than in 1910) 
The value of silver 8^. 615 700 was 5 71 more than in iqio but was nearly 2 Icss than 
the average for the five v ears 1905-09 

Ranking immcdiat Iv above and below silver m value am mg the metals were lead and 
zinc re pectivelv with 406 148 tons ^5^ 320 —one ninth more than m 1910) and .71 6.1 
tons (S30964794 — nearly one seventh increase) This is exclusive of antimonial lead 
14 078 tons valued at 81 380 556 (s'" increase) 

The only other metals of importance were alummum (consumed'i 46 1.5 000 lbs (one 
thirtieth less than in 1910I valued at 88 084 000 (nearly one-tenth le si quicksilver valued 
at 8977 989 (2 increase) tin $56635 (two and a half times as much as in iqioj and platl 
num $40 890 (three fifths increase) 

Fueh —Of the non metals - and of all the minerals — bv far the most valuable was coal 
with an output of 496 2.1 168 ton (501 59b ^7® tons in 1910) valued at 8626 ^66 8;6 (86 9 
55/ o_i in 1910) The US C eslogieil Survev divides this total between Pennsvhama an 
thracite and bitumin )us coal (including brown coal lignite and anthracite mined m other 
tatcs than Pennsvlvama) Using bituminous coal to include all this the value was 
$451 1/7 484 (3 S6 le s than m 1910 see above) and the output 40^ 7^7 lOl tons (2 72 
le s) There was ai mrrea e (7 08 m quantity and 9 31 m value) in the output of Penn 
s\l\ ima anthracite So 7^1 488 tons $175 139 392 Not so large was the increase (520 
in quantitv and 48 in value) in petroleum the output wa^ 220 440 391 bbls valued at 
$i54 044 7-,_ Other fuels were coke 35 551 489 tun valued at $84 130 849 (nearlv one 
sixth less than m 1910J natural gas f/4 1^7 034 (4-7b 0 increase) and peat 8272 114 
Struchirai Materials — Third in value —to coal and iron — were clav products Si 62 •’^6 
l'<l (463 less than in 1910 but considerably more than the average for 1905-09) The 
more valuable budding materials were stone 577 108567 (o 77 more than in 1910 but 
about one seventh more than the five year avcragi ) and cement 70 54‘" 958 bbl ( 2 
more than in 1910) valued at $66 705 136 (nearly 3 less than in 1910) Almost all of this 
(78 5-8 6-)7 bbl value 866248817) wa Portland cemert Natural cement was valued 
at $378 533 and puzzolan at 877 786 Minor building material were sand and gravel 
819 614 850 lime 3 39. S8/ tons valued at $13 6s8 9/0 (. 83 less than in 1910 but nearlv 
one eighth more than the five vear average) gvpsum 8b 462 0^5 (a verv little less than in 
igio) slate I5 728 019 (one twelfth le s than in igie; glas sand $l 543 733 78 more 

than in 1910) and sand lime bnck 8897 664 (nearly one quarter less than in 1910) 

Chemical Materials — The output of phosphate rock wa 3 0^3 279 tons (15 more than 
m 19101 valued at $11 900693 (9 increase) The value ot salt was $8 34569. (564 0 
increa e over 1910) of sulphur $4 787 049 (4 increase) of sulphuric acid §2 733 69b — 
first reported m rpii from fumes rf copper and zinc smelters ot pynte $i 164 8/I (nearly 
one fifth increase) of borax $1569151 (three tenths increase) ot fluorspar $611 447 (two- 
fifths increase) of calcium chloride $91^15 (two ninths increase) of bromine 8110902 
(more than thrice that of 1910) and ot arsenious oxide $7^ 408 ftwo fifths more than in 1910 
value more than twice as great) The Geological Survey is making an elaborate search for 
potash salts drilling for saline residues at great depths and examining brines alunites and 
igneous rocks The Soils Bureau of the department of agriculture is study ing the kelps of 
the Pacific Coast for the same purpose and is making a field survey of and lands 

Pigments —Mineral paints were valued at 87 842 583 times as much as in 19 lO) 

* Pig iron and not iron ore is the basis of valuation adopted by the United States Geolog 
ical Survey and the value of iron ore is not included m the total value of minerals given here 
^ Exact figures are not given because the Geological burvev does not make metals and 
non metals^ the only classes but adds unspecified products mostlv rare metals 
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ThiaoDctedeaxnKri^de not separately rep<wte<i ja t9«i but vaked at $5 *3^945 in *9io 
and ^,£56 755 in 1909 Crude barytes was valued at $122 792 a little more than in 1910 

w 4 feras«w —Artificial al^asives wwe valued at 040 about one fourteenth less than 

ih, 1910 Grindstones were worth I907 316 ab<»it<nie seventh less than in 1910 oilstortes 
and whetstones, *214 991 less than in X9ioorthan the average for the five year pmod and 
abrasive garnet $I2I 748 

MtscMdfunfus — The output of asph£dt (indudu^ bitumens and hydrocarbons not classi 
fied as petroleum) was 360 004 tom (almost two~fift&i more than m 1910) v^oed at 13,828 
751 (one fourth more than in 1910 and oyer dmible the atmual average in 191^-09^ 
Other products valued at $500 000 or more were mmeral waters $6 837 888 {7 ‘’o mcrease) 
talc and soaj^one 032 732 (one fifth increase) and fibrous talc 8613 286 (about 
1 6 /o decrease) bauxite, *750,649 (48% increase), and felspar $579 008 (15% increase) 

MANTrrACTCKES — ^lu “ ointinental ” United States (excluding Alaska) there were 
m 1909 268491 manufacturing establishments (294% more than in 1899) which 
employed 7 678 578 persons, of whom 6 615 046 were wage earners (40 4% increase) 
had a capital of $1:8,428 270,000 (105 3 % increase), and manufactured products with 
a gross value of $20,672,052 000 (81 2% increase) and a net value (gross less cost of 
materials) of $8 530 261 000 (766% mcrease) The increase m value gross or net 
must be interpreted with the mcrease of prices m view, or its meaning will be ex 
aggerated 

The ten leadmg manufacturing states ranked accordmg to the gross value of pro- 
ducts and with the percentage of the total contnbuted by each were New Yoric. 16 3, 
Pennsylvania 127 Illmois, 9 3 Massachusetts, 7 2 Ohm, 7, New Jersey 55 Michigan 
3 j Wisconsm 2 g Indims. 2 8 and Missoun, 2 8 (See the separate state articles ) 
The three Middle Atlantic states reported more than one third {34 5%) the East North 
Central states about one fourth (25 2^0) and the New England states more than one 
eighth (12 9%) a total of nearly three fourths (72 6%) of the total gross value of the 
country Ranked on the same basis the ten leading cities m 1909 were New \ork 
Chicago Philadelphia, St Louis Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburg, Boston Buffalo 
and Milwaukee The total gross value of manufactures from these ten aties was more 
than $5 800,000,000, — nearly three tenths of the total for the nation In 50 aties 
which had joo 000 or more inhabitants the value of manufactures was more than two 
fifths (42 3%) of the total and the 603 aties over 10,000 contnbuted nearly seven 
tenths of the total product value employed nearly two-lhirds of the wage-earners in 
manufectonfes and contained more timn half the establishments, although their com 
bmed population was only three-eighths that of the entire country 

Chief Indasirtes — The largest single industry according to the census classification and 
jud^ by grxKs product was slaughtering and meat packing with one fifteenth of the total 
product value ana more than one half increase in the decade. Second of the single industnes 
is that of foundries and machine shops with nearly 6 /o of the total product value m 1909 
with this mdbstrv should be mentioned iron and steel from steel works and rolling mills 
(4,8 % of the total) and iron and steel from blast furnaces (i 9 “0) Third m value was lum 
ber and timber (5 6% of the total) with a product more than one half greater than in 1899 
Flour and grist mill products were valued at ont wenty fourth of the total product value 
The more impcntant textile products were cotton goods {3 / of the total) woollen w^orsted 
and felt goods (2 i „) hosiery and knit goods (l ®o) and silk goods (i ® ) The value of men s 
clothing was 27*0 and of women s clotmng 19% of the total of all industnes that of boots 
and shoes 25*) that of tobacco 2% that of cars and shc^ construction by steam railway 
companies 2 /o, and by other manufacturers o6%- A metallui^cal group of industnes 
includes copper smelting and refining (i 8 %) lead smelting and refining (08®) copper tm 
and sheet iron products (r %} and brass and bronze products (o 7 malt liquors are re 
Jetted as i 8% and distilled liquors as I % of the total but a Federal revenue tax included 
m the rMJorted value makes it mirfeading Other items all valued at more than $100 000 
000 with the per tent of the total for each were lather (i 6*0 and leather goods (o 5 
sugar and nuxbsi^ not including beet sugar (i 4 %) butter cheese and condensed milk 
(i 3%) paper and wood pulp (1 3 %) automobile u 2 %) and wagons and carnages (o 8 %) 
fmmture (1,2%) refined petroleum (! electrical machinery (i illuminating and 
heating gas (08%) cantno^r and preserving (07%) cottonseed oil and cake (0 7%) and 
agrici^ral imfdements (o f%) 

the autnufoaures specifically named m the pcecediog paragraph only one, smelting 
and refiomg oi h9d,<diowed a decf^ge (o 9 %) m the gioM v^ue between 1904 and 1909 and 
only twootbere st^^and midasaes and w^oas and canaages a decrease m me value added 
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by manufacture jq the same five >ears~-an 4 these decreases were small 27/ and much les? 
than the increase 77 5 and 9*6 o m the years 1890-1904 The value of automobdes 
increased 53^ 6 4 from 189? to 1904 and 729 7 <> in 1904-09 Other high percentages of 
increase in gross Value during the >ears 1904-09 -ft ere 63 uoq and. steel from blast 
furnaoesf 66 6 and sheet iron product? 63 2 ^ butter choese and condensed 

mdk 57 3 < copper smelting and refining 57 2 "o el^tncal machinery and apparatus 

5a 9® di^iUed uquore 55 4>o, women s clothing 53 4^4 cottcmseed oil andtaike 

Ownership — In 1900 of 268 491 manufacturing establishments 69 50? (Z^g m 1904 
23 6 %) were operated by corporations and these establishments repeat^ nearly fou»-fifchs 
(in 1904 *aot three fourths) of the total product value In the Mountain Group of states 
90 2 /o of the product value was from establishments owned b> corporations largely smeltem, 
in the East North Central group the percentage was 85 i m the \Wt Neath Central 83 9 
in the Pacific states 82 4 m New England and m the West South Central group 81 4 for 
each in the East South Central 78 5 in the South Atlantic 76 7 and m the Middle \t!antic 
719 The highest per cent in any state was 96 i in Arizona More than twice as many 
establishments were operated by individuals as by corporations but their product value was 
less than one-eighth as large Establishments operated by firms numbered about four fifths as 
many as by corporations and had a product value a little more than one-eighth as large In 
t904 establishments operated by indiv iduals reported 1 1 5 of the total value in 1909 99®* 
In 1904 establishments operated by firms reported 14 4° in 1909 10 The advance 
corporation control is marked 

Estabhshments —Establishments with an output of more than Si 000000 each numbered 
1900 (o 9 '') in 1904 and 3 061 (i i ) in 1909 in the former year their product value was 
38% in the latter 43 8®o of the total for all establishments m 1904 they employed 25 6% 
in 1909 30 5 of all wa^-earners in manufacturing In 1909 67 2 4 of all establishments 
had each an output less than $20 000 in value but these estabhshments produced onl\ 5 5 
of the total product \alue and employed only 9 3% cd the wage earners 

It will be surmised that the increase of large establishments is accompanied b\ greater 
efficiency because the ratio of wage earners to product ts smaller m the lar^ establishments 
but It is more probable that this difference is due to the presence of more labour saving 
machinery (and machinery that s>a\es more labour) in the large establishments And it 
should be noted that the million dollar establishments producing 43 8 ® of the gross value 
produced onlv 35 7 of the net \alue (gross less value of raw material) but that the estab- 
lishments producing less than S o 000 each and contributing 5 5 % of the gross product 
produced 77 of the value added by manufacture Even from this however no generalisa 
tion may safely be drawn since many establishments with large gross outputs are m industries 
which from the nat ure of the raw material add comparatively little by manufacture This is 
shown m a striking way by the slaughtering and meat packing industry which ranks first m 
the country m gross products ($i 370 568 000) but twelfth m Salue added bv manufacture 
(Si 68 740 000) or by flouring and grist milts with a gross \alue of $883 584 ooo (5th of all 
industries) and a net \alue of |xi6 008 000 (iSth) Both these industries have a large pro- 
portion of large establishments in the former 166 out of i 64! had each an output of more 
than 3 1 000000 There were even larger percentages of million dollar establishments in 
copper smelting and refining (84 2 with 99 ^ of product value) stedi works and rolling mills 
(41 7 with 91 %) blast iurnsLCes (41 3 with 85 8 / ) refining petroleum (33 8 with 88 0) 
and steam railway car construction and repairs (22 7 with 807 ») 

In Rhode Island 35 ^ of all establishments produced each more than a million dollars 
worth a year with a total \alue nearly half the entire product value for the state In 
\nzona 84 1 of the entire product value was from such establishments in Montana 68 I y 
and in Utah 53 4 % — almost all these being smelters m Nebraska 68 g and m Kansas, 
62 9 mostly slaughter houses and meat packing establishments in Iltinois 56 2 y meat 
packing and iron and steel in Pennsylvania 50 7 7 largely iron and steel and in New Jvrsey 
56 7 from copper smelters and petroleum refineries New "V ork, the first manufacturing 
state in the Union reported only 37 of all product values from million dollar factones 
this IS partly due to the diverse ^aracter of manufactunng industnes in that state and partly 
to the large number of clothing establishments mostly very small 

Of the total population of ^continental United States 7 678 578 about 1 in 12 were 
engaged in manufacturing 487 173 being proprietors and offiaaU 576 350 clerks, and 6 615 
046 wage earners Of wage earners about l out of 5 were females, and about l out of 40 
(J62 246 in all) were under 16 — ^by official reports the actual number was probably greater 
In dairy industries flour milling and baking the percentage of pfropnetors and officials 
was ynysually high (33 3 28^ 4 and 2o 2 jespectivety) the dairy establishments being largelv 
co-operative and in flour milling much labour saving machmeiV is used which regmres com 
paratively few wage earners Absolutely the largest number of wage-earners in any One 
Industry was 695 019 (more than one tenth of the total) in the manufacture of fumc^r and 
timber Other industries employing more than 200 000 wa^earners were fmftfdnes and 
machine shops 531 oil cotton factories 378*880 steam railway companies cat donstrtlc- 
tmn 3S3 J747 and publishing 258 434 steel works and roHmg naMa. Z40 076 and 

men s clothing 239 6^ The percental of children under 16 to all wafe-eafn^ is 
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Value and Exporfs hy StaUs and IHstncts for the I ear ending June ipie— continued 


STASIS 

DISTRICT 

TORTS OF ENTRY 

IMPORTS 

EXPORTS 

^na^sQta 

Duluth 

Duldth 

1 634 298 

898,626 

Misaaappi 

Missouri 

Pearl River 

Gulfpiort 

65 850 

10 849 483 

Kansas City 

Kansas City 

I 838 150 

537 974 

St Joseph 

St Louis 

St Joseph 

St Louis 

235 I9I 

6 054 566 

I 277 

Montana & I<iaho 

Montana & Idaho 

Great Falls Mont 

I 222 067 

4012 423 

Nebraska 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

64 356 


Omaha 

Omaha 

536 480 


New Hampshire 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

31 991 

458 

New Jersey 

Newark 

Newark 

I 104 131 

717 261 

Perth Amboy 

Perth Amboy 

8 069 060 

3 088 382 

New York 

Sag Harbor 

Sag Harbor 

I 250 

817945 803 


City of New York 

New 'V ork 

975 744 320 


Champlain 

Piattsburg 

9 795 231 

25 506 796 


Osweratchie 

Cape Vincent 

Ogdensbuig 

tti 770 409 

5 370 451 


Cape Vincent 

303 486 

217 799 


Oswego 

Oswego 

971 901 

2 282 150 


Genesee 

River Genesee 

2 012 791 

I 958 904 


Nu^ara 

Niagara Falls 

S 802 818 

26 526 794 


Buffalo Creek 

Buffalo 

14 703 523 

55 016 025 


Dunkirk 

Dunkirk 

45 570 



Albany 

Albany 

1 895 200 



Syracuse 

Syracuse 

228 663 


North CaroJina 

Pamlico 

Newbern 

663 

28 705 448 

ilmington 

Wilmington 

3 090 703 

North & South Dakota N & S Dakota 

Pembina N D 

3 679 140 

23 003 662 

Ohio 

Miami 

Toledo 

967 751 

2 007 114 

Sandusky 

Sandusky 

41 767 

I 477 247 


Cuyahoga 

Cleveland 

4 801 981 

16 202 240 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

2 332 591 



Columbus 

Columbus 

359 331 



Dayton 

Dayton 

368 649 


Oregon & W ashington 

Coos Bay 

Coos Bay 


47 112 


Yaqmna 

A aquma 

29 621 

651 on 


Astona 

Astona 


Portland 

Portland 

2 739 841 

9 980 222 


Puget Sound 

Port Townsend 

39 01 1 250 

63 745 572 

Peoosylvania 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

85 038 185 

69069 730 

Ene 

Ene 

312 666 

428514 


Pittsburg 

Pittsburg 

1 953 899 

16 

Rhode I^and 

Newport 

Newport 

156 258 



Bnstol & 'Warren 

Bnstol & W arren 




Providence 

Providence 

2 495 ^*77 

I 244 

South Carolina 

Charleston 

Charleston 

5 024 674 

12 423 035 


Beaufort 

Beaufort 


45000 

South Dakota (See N 

& S Dakota) 

Chattanooga 



Tennessee 

Chattanooga 

57 572 



Knoxville 

Knoxville 

II 835 



Memphis 

Memphis 

175 281 



Nashville 

Nashville 

92 345 


Texas 

Houston 

Houston 

444670 


Galveston 

Galveston 

4 309 758 

218 146097 


Saluna 

Eagle Pass 

5 142 795 

2 694 307 


Corpus Christi 

Corpus Chnsti 

I 480 835 

10 404 250 


Braros de Santiago 

Brownsville 

218 912 

I 041 789 


Paso del Norte 

El Paso 

4 680 366 

6 172 436 


Sabine 

Port Arthur 

728 156 

22 964 280 

Utah 

&lt take City 

Sak L^e City 

» 5909s 

7 050 167 

Vermont 

\ ermont 

Burlington 

8 356 004 

Meraphremagog 

Newqxirt 

6 349 170 

20 223 921 

Vir^om 

Alexandria 

Alexandna 

I 500 

6 348 751 

Newport News 

Newport News 

1 964586 


& Ports* 

Norfolk & Ports- 




mouth 

mouth 

I 809 371 

1 1 998 504 


Petcrslnirg 

Petersburg to City Pl 372 775 
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Value 0/ Imports and Exports hy States and Dtstnets for the Year endthg June ipta^onhusted 


STATE DISTRICT PORTS OP ENTRY 

\ Richmond Richmond 

Washington (Ste Oregon and Washington) 

Wisconsin Milwaukee Milwaulcee 

Porto Rico Porto Rico San Juan 


IMTORTS exports 
926 516 7 800 

4 646,399 120 174 

4 5Pi 928 6 832 Qu 


Finance The balance in the general fund on June 30, 1911 was $140 176 and 
on June 30 1912 $167,152 479 (and on Nov ii, 1912, $147 982,307) For the fiscal 
year the receipts were ordinary $691 778 463 (preceding jear $701,372 375) Panama 
Canal bonds sold, $33 189,104 (in 1911 $18,102 i/o) and pubhc debt, $20537 643 
(m 1911, $40,232,555) The disbursements were —ordinary, $654553963 (igir, 
$654137998), Panama Canal, $35327371 (1911 $37,063,515) and public debt $28 
648327 (1911, S35 2'’3 336) The principal items in ordinary” receipts were — 
customs $311,321672, ordinary internal revenue, $293028,896, corporation tax, 
$28,583303, and of ordinary disbursements pennons, $153,590,456 "war $148, 
795 422 navy $135 591,956 interest on pubhc debt, $22,616,300, Indians, $20,134,- 
840, avil and miscellaneous, $1/3,824,989 

The appropriations b> annual acts (exdusive of postal payable from postal revenues) 
were $634 549 561 for 1912 and S617 382 178 for 1913 (permanent appropriations for 1912 
*68 575 924 and for 1913 $72 556 424) The Democratic Congress cut down the appropna 
tions for pubhc defence arm> from $93 374 756 for 1912 to $90 958 713 nav> from $126 
405 509 for 1912 to $123 151 539 for 1913 fortifications from $5 473 707 to 84036 235 and 
Military \cadem> from $1 163 424 to |i 064 668 It is true that the total of annual appro 

{ mations for 1913 compared with that for 1912 showed retrenchment and an apparent effort 
or economy but the decrease m the items just named and the cut of 25 in the Sundry 
Civil act (from ^135 241 935 to 8102 5^8 9J4) even if they were entirely laudable economies 
do not hide although thev overbalance the enormous, increases in the Rivers and Harbors 
acts (almost one third from $30 883 419 to I40 559 620) and in the Pension 'Vet (nearly one 
twelfth from $153 682 000 to $165 146 146) — both items notonouslv for political purposes 
On June 30 1912 the outstanding debt was $2 849 373 874 (June 30 1911 $2765600 
607) but more than half of this ($i 524 535 369) was in certificates and treasury notes off 
set by an equal amount of cash in the Treasury so that the difference $i 343 838 505 is a 
less misleading figure This sum is made up of the following items interest bearing debt 
$963 776 770 (including $646 250 150 in 2 consols of 1930 $134 631 980 in Panama Canal 
loans of 1906 and 1908 — both ^ — and of 1911 $50 000 000 at 3 $118 4S9 900 of the 4* 

loan of 1925 S63 945 460 of the 3 0 loan of 1908-18 and two issues of postal savings bonds 
at 2 % the first 191 1-3 1 for $41 900 and the second 1912-32 for I417 380) debt on which 

interest has ceased since maturity $i 760 450 and debt bearing no interest $378 301 285— 
not including the certificates and treasury notes mentioned above 

A s\ stem of postal savings banks was put in operationjanuary 3 191 1 and at the begin 
mng of November 1912 there were banks m 12 773 post offices (out of a total of 58 133 in the 
country) including 644 branch offices and sub stations in every state of the Union the num 
ber of depositors was 290 000 and the total deposits were $28 000 000 

On June 27 1912 President Taft sent to Congress a repoij of the president s commission 
on economy and efficiency^ entitled The Need for a National Budget (submitted June 19 
printed as fend Congress 2nd Session House Document \o 854) with a messa^ approvifig 
the commissjon s recommendation that a budget be submitted to Congress by the President 
and that appropriations not based on this budget be acted upon in a separate bill On July 
10 heads of departments and establishments were instructed by the President to prepare for 
the year 1914 estimates and summanes not only in the form previously used but in the ura 
form manner suggested bv his commission A letter from the President to the Secretary of 
the Treasury (Sept 19) supplemented this order Congress seemed prone to consider that 
the President was encroaching on its powers and in this letter the President said that he ques- 
tioned not the constitutional right to Congress to prestu-ibe the manner m which remits 
be submitted but the practical wisdom of continuing to operate the Government 
under 90 different statutes passea at 90 different times whKh prescribe 200 different forms 


> This commission was or^msed March 8 191 1 and took ovter work begun under Chaiies 
D Norton secretary to the President Its chairman was Frederick A Cleveland formerly 
director of the New \ ork City bureau of municipal research See his paper in Vol 3 No 2 
(1912) of Proceedings ^ the Academy of Pohh^ Science and for other activities erf the 
commission Hearings fiefore the House Sub-committee in charge of ihe Sundry Civil Approprta 
lion Bill for iqij (Washington 1912) The distribution of all departmental docun»nts by 
the Superintendent erf Documents instead of by the separate departments t« an aocomphshed 
reform proposed by the Committee and improved «na uniform filing is another 
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Ndtottty<M Congress object to the work <rf the oMnnuttee but in th€^ illative execartive 
and )advcia 1 bill (whi^h PresidentTaft twice vetoed) it required estimates to be subpiitted in 
same way as before and m another way Hence the President s letter of September 19 
The problem of rural credit has attracted much attention and m October igis the 
Federal government published a Prdtmtnary Report on Land and Agricultural Credit 
in Rwrope with a letter to governors of the states by President Taft recommending the 
introduction of co operative credit on the lines of the Raiffeisen banks (rf Germany ^ 
The National Monetary Commission (which terminated March 31, 1912) presented 
in October 1911 and on January 8 191^ its recommendations ® notably for a National 
Reserve Assoaation, formed of 15 distnct reserve associations each made up of local 
assoaations of 10 banks or more, each local association with a combined capitalisation 
of Is 000, DOO To secure memt^rship banks must subscribe for 20% of their capital 
in stock of the National Reserve Association and must fulfiE certam requirements 
regarding capital surplus, reserves and examination which put state banks and trust 
compames under supervision aimlar to that now in force for national banks Earning 
of the associatrott are to be divided between the stockholder and the Umted States 
a certain part however gomg to a surplus reserve for the association No more national 
bank notes would be issued, their place being taken by notes of the association based 
on bonds, and by additional circulaUng notes based on bankable commercial paper etc 
The association would be reqmred to make weekly pubbc reports to the comptroller 
of the currency and full reports five times a year Its advocates think that the plan 
would be of particular value in finanang crops and argue that as fiscal agent for the 
treasury the assoaation would effect a more satisfactory relation between the treasury 
and the banks In general opposition to the plan was partisan arising partly from 
the unpopulanty of the reactionary or stand pat wing of the Republican partv with 
which Senator Nelson W Aldnch the chairman of the commission was affiliated — 
a party group which was inextricably connected in the popular mind with tariff in 
iquities and favountism to ‘^aE Street ” the ' interests and the 'Trusts or based 
on economic or pohtical theory which distrusted the management of a central institu 
tion and Federal mterfcrence in banking The popular aversion to Wall Street im 
mediately urged that the assoaation could not fail to be under the control of this interest 
m spite of the large size of the board of directors (4^) and of the probable effect of the 
a^aatiQD to nuiunuse the influence of the stock exchange on business conditions 
The plan has practically the undivided opposition of the Democratic party and the 
incoimn^ administration will almost certainly not adopt it or any part of it 

The attitude of the Democratic party towards financial questions is hinted at b\ the 
* Money Trust investigation earned on by the Pujo committee ^ on banking and cur 
rency* of the Feder^ House of Representatives (resolutions of February 24 and ^pnl 
25, 1912), although it was dharged that this was prompted not merely by hostdity 
to organised finance but largely by a desire to make political capital to be used in the 
presidential campaigm Besides prominent bankers mcluding J P Morgan, the com 
mittee called before it Mr Roosevelt who testified on the action he had taken m the 
panic of 1907 (see E B xxvn, 734d) , much of the testimony before the committee 
was of great mterest and importance 

In 1912 Professor Irving Fi^er of Yale^ suggested a gold seigmorage adjusted 
by reference to pnee Index numbers as a means of reduang the cost of bv mg through 
restomtion to the gold doEax of its purchasmg value Woodrow Wilson had previously 
^ See O R Hobeon. Ap’tculiural Credit Batthf (VVashmgton igii) 

* See Ludwig Bendix The Aldrtch Plan tn the Light of Mcdern Banking (New York 1912 

and m German) J L. LaugMtn< inking Reform (Chicago 11912) a defence of the plan of 
the mmletary commission and the unfavourable criticism of Mbert A Bowles in North 
American Revuitv March 1912 vni I9§« pp 310-318 on the ground that the system is too 
complicated and ttte^eoeecure the maximum of profit Victor Moraweti^ The Banking and 
Curreney PnAlem and (New \ ork, 1911) ojuxises the note issue plan 

* Chairman Arskne Pu|0 ^ 1861) representattve from Lomsama since 1903 

tin a -pap^ before It^bmationai Chambers Commerce at Boston pnnted in the 
Independent Ywk) 1913 
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suggested an actual mcrea^ an tbe bulk of the corned dollar PrtVessor Fisher s plan 
■would mcrease the bulk of the uncoined dollar without changing the coin dollar 
once or repeatedly and would substitute for the present uncoined dollar of fixed 
weight an imcoined dollar of variable weight but would make the opined dollar of fixed 
instead of variable value 

AitMy “At the clo^ of 1912 the regular army limited b> law to a maximum enlisted 
strength of ooo included 4 active commissioned officers (including 244 detached hne 
officers 127 first lieutenants of the Medical Reserve Coips and fiO dental surgeons) and 
81 547 enlisted men excluding provisional force and hospital corps The branches of the 
force were wvalry I5 regiments with 765 officers and 13 823 men field artillery 6 regiments 
with 252 officers and 5 417 men toast artillery corps, 170 companies with 715 officers and 
18 471 men infantry 30 regiments i 530 officers and 30340 men Porto Rico mffi-nto t 
regiment 32 officers and 591 men Indian trouts recruits, etc 7 officers and 8 1 men 
native Filipino scouts 52 companies 180 officers and 5 732 men and engineers 3 battalions 
1 ,942 men The estimated strength of the organised state miUtia for the same year w as 9437 
commissioned officers and 1 12 940 men 

The army is organised in four div isions Eastern including departments of the East and 
of the Gulf Central including departments of the I akes of the Missouri and of Texas 
Western including departments of California of the Columbia (with “Waska) and of Hawaii 
and Phiimpmes indudmg departments of Luzon and Mindanao There were 154 garrisoned 
posts and sub posts including two military pn ons (Ft Leavenworth Kansas and Alcatraz 
Cahforma) and the Walter Reed General Hospital at Washington D C 

Bv Act of Congress of August 24 1912 the term of enlistment after November i 1912 
was increased from three years to seven of which the active service is four years and the 
other three years are in the Army Reserve (thus e tabhshed) on furlough without pay 
After four y ears service an enlisted man ma\ re enlist for se\ en y ears w ith higher pa\ and 
after three years service he may upon request be furloughed and put on the Reserve ^fter 
two years service enlisted men unmarried and under 30 years of age mav take examinations 
for promotion to seiond lieutenant Enlisted men retired after 30 years service receive 
three fourths pay and $IS 75 a month The \rmy Appropriation Bill carry mg a clause aimed 
at Major General Leonard Wood Chief of Staff and making him ineligible for this office was 
vetoed by the President on June 17 1912 and an appropriation measure without this clause 
was finaliv passed There was a strong effort in the House which did not succeed to reduce 
the number of cavalry regiments from 15 to lo On Februarv 15 1912 Adjutant General 
Fred C Ainsworth was removed from office by the President s order pending trial for in 
subordination on the 16th he wras placed upon the retired list on his own application Gen 
\msworth opposed the reorganisation scheme si^gested by Major General Leonard Wood 
Chief of Staff The opponents of the chief of staff in Congress and the fnends of the adj utant 

g meral demanded an mv estigation and the committee on military affairs of the House of 
epresentatives (House resolution 415 Feb 23 1912) asked the Secretary of War for all 
records in the case In sending these records to the House the Secretary said that he had 
been directed by the President that their transmittal was not to be construed a a recogni 
tion of the authority or junsdiction of the House to require of the Chief Executive a 

statement of the reasons of his official action m such matters or of a disclosure of the evidence 
upon which such official action is based The majority report of the Committee (Report 
No 508 62nd Congress 2nd Session) objected to the attitudi of the Executive and declared 
that the Secretary ot War had flagrantly abused his official authority a minority report 
(Part 2 of same document) defended the President the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Staff and cnticised the adjutant general 

The movement especially strong m 1911 and 1912 to pav state militia from Federal funds 
is blocked by a techmeahty — ^tht constitutional provision that mditia shall not be recpiired 
to serve beyond the hmits the United States A bill has been prepared authonsing the 
president to transfer to t^ army state mihtids in tune of war or when war threatens and 
prov idmg for their payment. „ ^ „ 

In 1912 the principal administrative officers of the army were Henry Lewis Stimson 
secretary of war Robert Shaw Oliver assistant secretary of war Major General Leonard 
Wood chief of the general staff Brigadier General George Andrews adjutant general sac 
cessor to F C Ainsworth m 1912 Brigadier General E A. Garlmgton inspector-general 
Bngadier General E H Crowder judge adv ocate general Brigadier General J B Alesffire 
quartermaster general Brigadier General H G Sharpe commissaty general Bng^er 
General G H Toroey surgeon general Brigadier General George R Smith pay i^ter 
generaC saoceedmg C H Whipple m 1912 Brigadier General William H Bixby cl^ of 
engineers Rrigadier-General William Crozier chief of ordnance Bngadier General James 
Allen chief signal officer Brigadier General Frank Mclatvre chief of bureau of msular 
affairs succteding C R Edwards m 1912 

Nav y —The pnncipal vessels of the American naw m service under constructiim ana 
authorised may be classified as follows first battleships 36 armoured cruisers ti. 
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pi^otectedj;m>i9«:s,2* unprotected cruiaears % scout cnusers 3 single turret harbour defence 
monitors 4 doume^turret monitors 6 guiuioats 13 light dfraught gunboats 3 composite 
gunboats 8, torpedo boat destroyers 56 steel torpMo boats 28 submarine torpedo boats 
49 (8 autlKrfised) tugs 45 auxiliary ouisert S Converted yachts 17 colliers 25 transports 
and supply siips 15 For technical ’detaik see under Smps and Shipping and Ths 
World's Navies There are three fleets Atlantic with four divisions, Asiatic with four 
diviiaons and Pacific In 1912 there was a naval militia-in each of 22 states and in the Dis 
tnrt of Columbia with a total of 558 commissioned ofiicers 29 warrant officers i 361 petty 
officers and 5 372 men Unity two vessels of the U S Navy assigned to state navM 
imhtias The navy active list of ofiicers includes 2 7p6 commissioned 273 warrant officers 
and 768 at the Na^ Academy The maximum number of enlisted men by law is 51 500 

In Congress there was a long stru^e over an appropriation for battleships on May 28 
1912 the House passed an appropriation biU with no provision for battleships the Senate 
voted for two on July 5 and the conference ^port for one battleship was adopted by the 
Senate August 19 1912 

The secretary of the navy ance March 6 1909 was George von Lengerke Meyer (b 1858) 
of Massachusetts In 1912 Admiral George Dewey was president of the general board ana 
the administrative bureaus with their heads were navigation Rear Admiral Philip Andrews 
yards and docks Civil Engineer Homer R Stanford ordnance Rear Admiral Nathan C 
Twining constructicm and repair Chief Constructor Richard M Watt steam engineering 
Engineer in Chief Hutchinson I Cone supplies and accounts Paymaster General Thomas 
J Cowie medicine and surgery Surgeon General Charles F Stokes marine corps Major 
General Wffiliam PhQlip Biddle 


Education 

At the dose of the first decade of the 20th century there were in the United States 
about 25 000 000 children of school age and about 20 000 000 enrolled in public and 
pnvate schools, with an average daily attendance of about 14 000 000 The average 
school year was about 8 months of 20 days each In the decade iqoo-io the school 
population increased at a much smaller rate than the entire population, as the birth 
rate has continually decreased But this decrease has been much larger m the North 
than in the South or West, and, m general m the older parts of the country than in the 
newer It is equally true that all averages for the entire coimtry are misleading be 
cause there is so ^eat a variation between different states and even between different 
parts of the same state Less than two-thirds of the school population was enrolled 
in iQio m ten states, and m the same year less than two thirds of the enrolled number 
was m average daily attendance mi? states With an average of 160 days for the 
country's school term, 26 states fell below the average and several had only about 
TOO days of sdhool a year The average attendance of the total school population was 
less than 100 days 11142 states, less than 75 days in 19 of these less than 50 in s states 
and not more t^n 114 in any state of the total enrollment it was less than 100 days 
m 19 states and less than 75 m 5 states 

For similar comparisons in r^ard to illiteracy see Papulaiton above But it must be 
borne in mind that even if such averages are misleadii^ in many respects they are approxi 
mately correct for purposes of comparison with previous years. The percentage of enroll 
ment to total school population was 68 6 4 m 1900 and 72 5 % m 1909 The length of the 
average school term increased from 144 3 to 155 3 days in the same period and the averkee 
attendance of each pupil from 99 to I12 6 days In spite of a steady tendency during the 
ast part of the decade to consc^idate small country districts the number of public school 
houses increased from 248 279 to 257 831 and the value of public school prepay increased 
from 1550 531^17 to $967 77s 587 The cost of public schools increased from 8214964 6i8 
to 8401 397 747 or 86% and the cost per pupil increased from 820 21 to 831 65 The per 
c^ta^ of the total cost ni^nded for teachers salaries was 64 % at the beginning and only 
m 2 % at the end of the decade. The average monthly salary of men teachers increased 
abcmt35%aadof women teachers about 25 %. Because the school year is lon^r the average 
yearly miaTy iffiows an even greater increase Even dius the increase is probably less thM 
the avm^ unmease m cost m living and scale of prices during the decade This is no doubt 
one reason for the decreased proportion of men teatffieiB in 1900 they were about 30 and 
in 1909 edwnt 21 % af the tmnl What effect the growing tendency to pay women trachers 
as nuudi as moi wiU have iqxm the proportion of men to women is a que^on on which experts 
diKunee and which the next decade may decide 

The pubhc schocA ^otem has been growing up and down In the decade the number of 
children m kmdeigaitem increased 40% (from 131657 to 185471) in cities with 
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4000 mhabitants or more and not merely have the large Cities extended their kindervaitea 
work but smaller ^ties and rauntrv districts have adopted the methods of the kmdefghrten. 
In the period the nvunber of pubhc high schools increased from 6,005 to lO 2^3 (70 
the number oi papds from 519 251 to 915.061 (76’’ ) and that of high-«diool tewdiers from 
20 372 to 41 ^7 Private secondarv schools decreased m number the number of teai^ 
ers increas^ only Besides there cah be no doubt that the public high schools have 

gamed m emciency absolutely and relatii ely to the pni. ate schools Indeed it is a Common, 
plaee among university and college teachers that a majority of the best •^udeata come from 
the public schools and not as a generation ago from the private secondary schools 

During the decade the universities have done increasingly much for the secondary sehotds 
The increasing growth and importance of the state universities and normal schools in almost 
ev a:y instance under the same control (state board of education) as the public high sclnwls 
the dependence in a greater degree of higher institutions of learning upon the public seeondaiy 
schools far the best part Qualitatively and quantitetively of their clientele, and above all 
the new and wider study of education as a science and of the interesting spescial psvcfacdogy of 
adolescence — have been notable factors in this change The unsettled problem of cculege 
entrance examinations is not the only one that is being carefully studied by the faculties of 
the higher schools — it is rather a part of the great question of curriculum 

Even more stnking is the independent attitude toward the college of the secondary school 
which considers itselT more and more as a school preparatory for business and the trades 
rather than for college Although the number of pupils in secondary schools increased 200 
between 1890 and 1 9 10 (when the total population increased 50® ) only one fifteenth of the 
pupils in secondary schools now go to college First the commercial high-school or the 
commercial course in a general high school and manual training high schools and now 
agricultural high schools mark the progress of this movement toward satisfying the practical 
needs of the present Amencan population To a large degree this has been OTecteo by the 
w ork of the Momll land grant agncultursd and mechanical arts colleges to a rap^oche 
ment between state departments of agriculture and education, which wa promoted bv the 
mere existence of these agricultural colleges and to such movements in schools as the 
Boys Corn Clubs and Girls Tomato Clubs and the Farmers Cooperatiye Demonstration 
W ork which began jn the early part of the decade under Dr Seaman Asahel Knapp and 
which at the close of the decade was symbolised m the estabbshment in connection with Pea 
body College for Teachers at Nashville of the Seaman A Knapp School of Country Life (see 
Tennessee Education) The spread dunng the last two years of agncultural and vocational 
education in primary and secondarvpubhc schools and the provisions for courses in agnculture 
and domestic science in public normal schools is shown in the articles on the different states * 
It may be noted here that the General Education Board (Rockefello-Fund) in October IQ12 
appropriated money for agncultural schools in northern Mew \ ork and in Maine and that 
in 191 1 and 1912 Senator Carroll S Page of Vermont introduced a bill in Congress for Federal 
aid to secondary schools teaching agriculture home economics trades and industries and for 
training teachers in state normal schools for these vocational subjects Similar measures were 
introduced C R Davis Representative from Minnesota ^ illiam B Wilson Representative 
from Pennsylvania and Senator L S Overman of North Carolina In 1911 12 states req^uired 
instruction in agnculture in the common schools 4 m rural ^choolsand 3 in rural high schools 
16 gay e aid to special agncultural schools and 12 to departments of agnculture m high schools 
and 31 had agncultural colleges maintaining secondary courses for schools) in agriculture 
New York Ohio Massachusetts Connecticut New Jersey and Wisconsin had definite sys- 
tems of vocational education — all but the first two the direct result of reports by state com 
missions on the subject In Indiana and m Illinois the legislature of 1915 will be called to 
act upon reports from similar commissions 

Especially dunng the latter half of the decade state laws have been stricter in regard to 
compulsory schooling and to such hmicafions of child labour as literacy requirements for 
children s certificates to work Closelv related to the movement for agricultural education 
is the greater attention paid to rural schools * state aid granted to v^ak school ihstricts 
to assure full school terms and a fair teacher s wage and the consohdatirm of small rural 
distncts often accompanied by free transportation of remoter pupils 

Urban a:hools are being more efficiently organised school boards being reduced in siae 
and removed from pciitical control and the appropriations and expenditures are more nearly 
adequate Especially m the citv public schools have expenmen ts in testing efficiency of the 
educational plant been made and provisions made for sub normd or ddective children * 

t The increase of teachers proportionallv to pupils or rather the decrease of numbers in 
classes in all branches of education— even m the face in large cities of enormous increase in 
population and lack of claw room-^s a significant and promising fAenomenoti 

* See the summa^ Legislation for the La^t Three V tars on Vocational Education by 

R R Siimikins m Tht Semol Remew for June 1912 ^ , 10 

» See E Benjamin Andrews The Crusade for the Country School RdnciUtonal Ranew^ 
Nov 1912 C B Fishpaw TheTraimng of Rural Teacher J Oct IQia 

* The National Association for the Study of Excepfaonal Children (Plainfidd New JetaeyJ* 
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and for ^welfare of aU children — notary m ph> acal training and exammation 

abdl^lOh Sf CQrttmcm drinking cttps and towels better cleaning and ventilating apparatus and 
moreliy^g^Saic school farniturb A laoveanent for hofding city schools the year round seems 
to bd gradualh gaming favour In 191 i-ia investigations of the school s> stems of Bahimore 
a<^ New York City were made lyv experts outside the municipal 3> stem 

tTpon the colleges the utilitarian tendencies of secondary schools — ^and of other agencKs — 
have had thar effect which may be seen negatively in the rapid minimisation in the college 
(as in the secondary school) of the humanities particular!) Greek and positively m the 
establishmertt of schools of finance and of journalism in aodition to the previous profes 
sional schools The improrvement of the professional schools especially of law and med 
lane though hampered by the Ircensing of lawyers and pbvBicians under different require 
ments in different states has still advanc«l The requirements are being raised (and thus 
approximately standardised) by the legislatures of the different states The^w retched conch 
tions la some medical achocds and the wasteful multiplication of these institutions n as pointed 
out m 1910 by Abraham Flexner ma report to the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching This report and the standards of efficiency required by the Carnegie Founda 
fion in institutions to whose teachers it grants pensions have promoted the cause of higher 
education both special and general by putting a premium on the best ^ 

The principal change in recent jears in the matter of ci^lege entrance requirements was 
a scheme adapted at Harvard in 191 1 to be tested v ith the {ornter scheme it requires the 
satisfactory completion of an approved (but not a university ruled or supervised) course of 
secondary studies and examination in four subjects English Latin (arts course) or French 
or German (science course) mathematics or science (physics or chemistry) and one of Greek 
French German histoiy mathematics physics or chemistry not chosen from the preceding 
three classes This method had been proposed in igio at a meeting of the Association bf 
New England Colleges when it was summed up as a certificate for quantity and an exami la 
tion in a limited number of ^bstantial subjects for the quality of school work Vocational 
subjects may be offered for entrance to the (Jnivirsity of ’Wfisconsm and the Umversitv of 
Chicago but both universities (and the University of California) limit a student taking 
entrance examinations in such subjects and require him to combine them a ith more abstract 
and disciplinary subjects and the University o( Chicago announced as an offset to this 
increased freedom that students would no longer be admitted with conditions. 

Hie growth of the large colleges and universities has made the problem of the small col 
lege® and espieciaMyof the rural college a difficult one Amherst College definitely decided 
to adhere to a libm-al aits curriculum Hamilton College Clinton New T ork m much the 
same difficulty senously considered the opposite course dropping Greek from the require 
ments for the degree of Bachelor of Arts and building up a literary scientific curriculum but 
in tqia no very radical action was talten In February and \pnl 1911 representatives of 
several denominational boartte of education decided to co ojierate in the founding of colleges 
The most interesting and important new institutions opened during the years 1911-12 
were Rice Institute (see Texas) and Reed College (see Oregon) 

Stbltography — Generap Paul Monroe (ed ) A Cydopaed^a of Bdneahon (New York 191 1 
— 3 vote now pabli^ed) is a remarkable evidence of the work of Columbia University and 
Its Teachers College for general education and G E Partridge s GenH^c Philosophy of 
Education (New York 1912) is an epitome of the writings of G Stanley Hall of Clark Umver 
sity Of historical importance esreciallv for education in New \ork state is Edward A 
Fitapatnrfc Educait&nal Views and Influences of De Witt Chnion (New T ork 19I1) and on 
women s education papers in the October and November numbers of the Educational Remeji 
by Tames M Tavlor of Vassar The annual reports of the U Commis^oner of Education 
and the reports of state supenntendents Cjntain important statistical matter 

On the special topics mentioned above the following are some of the more important recent 
publications. Secokoary Schools C H Johnston and others High School Education 
(New Tork 1912) and Julius Sachs, The American High School (New \ork 1912) Rural 
ScacKXs Acaicui.TtJRAL AND Vocational Education E P Cubberley The Improvement 
of the Rural Schools (Boston 1912) B M Davis Agricultural Education tn the Public Schools 
(Chica^ 1912) G A Bricker The Teaching of Agrtcidture tn the High School (New \ork 
mil) Part 11 on agricultural «luoation of the Seventh Year Book of the National Society for 
the of Education (Chicago 1912) Edwin G Cooley The Need for Vocational Schools 


The New Jersey Training Schoc 4 (Vineland) and the State University of Pennsylvania with 
its psychological clinic are the pioneers The State University of Washington has a fund 
(Gatil*a*fl foundation) for training and studymg mental defectives There is a tendency to 
take the contirol otf state schools for feeble-minded and other defectives from chantable (and 
penal) boards and to give it to state boards of education See Frederick E Bedton Public 
Education of Exe^ptlonal Children Bducaitonal Review June 1912 

®On efficiency tests see various articles including one by Clyde Furst Secretary of the 
Foundarton tn the May 1912 School Rmew 
®SeeT Mvney Hodtemnn President of Macalesto: College, St Paul Minnesota Func 
tional Clanges in the Ccrflege, Educottanal Review October 1912 
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irt’Echjcatfonal Review December 191 2 C H lSioh\wn, Agrtcultw<U Insimxiim the PiiWlt 
Htgh Schooh of th^ Untied States (New \ ork 1911) Sanitatiw anc Study o? Backwa«» 
Children Russell Sage F oundation What 4 mencan Ctttes are l?(Hng /br the ffeaHh of School 
Children (New York iQii) \ValterS Cornell Health and M^cal Inspedi&n (Philadelphia 
1912) and William Hawley Smith All ike Children of all the People (New Irork rgia) 

(RlCSAttlX WEBSTER ) 


Churches and Denominational Statistics 
The most marked contmnporary tendency among the religious bodies m the Umted 
States particularly those ranking as Evangelical Christian, is that toviard co-operation, 
federation and unity Churches of similar faith are drawing closer to one another, 
and while they do not surrender that which is peeuhar to each m doctrine polity 
discipline and method, they do emphasise their points of agreement and insist above 
all that they are engaged in a common task that this common task is immense in ex 
tent and importance and that it cannot be accomplished except by most strenuous 
and umted effort The field of this effort is not only the United States and its coiomes, 
but the entire world to the leaders it is one and all embracing But for convenience 
we may distinguish between the work at home or home missions and the work m the 
rest of the world, or foreign missions 

The conditions in the foreign field present a problem so stupendous that the effort of 
individual denominations appears uttedv inadequate and inefficient and the logic of the 
situation drives the missionary societies to co operation and combination The work has 
graduallv broadened m sco5ie so that while evangelistic effort has increased educational 

P ublication hospital and industrial institutions have multiplied in number and importance, 
he demands from ^sia for a western svstem of education and other adjuncts of Christian 
civilisation bear heavilv and persistently upon the minds and hearts alike of the missionaries 
and of the directors at home the hundreds of millions of non Christian peoples appear to be 
drifting from the moorings of their ancient religions and immediate urgency everv where 
faces society and worker Therefore universities and colleges publishing houses hospitals 
etc have tecome union organisations with from two to half a dozen different denominations 
supporting and conducting each Moreover by common agreement the native Church 
when It shall become autonomous and independent of the societies is not to reproduce all 
the denominational divisions of \merica and hurope but is to have for its ideal complete 
Christian unity So following the example in Jaimn half a dozen Presbyterian and Re 
formed bodies have united their mission churches mto one organisation m India and China 
and the three branches of the Anglican Communion operating m China have done likewise 
In West China bodies as diverse as Baptists Friends and Methodists have come to an agree 
ment to create an undivided comprehensive nat ve Christian Church 1 he W^orld Mission 
ar> Conference at Edinburgh in 1910 representing all Protestant bodies became the mount 
of vision so to speak for an exhaustive survey of conditions in the non Christian world tor 
the purpose of sounding an advance for the missionary forces of all Protestantism A 
Continuation Commission serving for all is studying the problem with the view of securing 
a more perfect comity co-operation and unity and a more adequati occupancy of the whole 
field and of strategic centres A considerable saving m means and effort has resulted and 
combination has increased efficiency and power many fold This economy m expenditure 
has not reacted m smaller contributions by the American home churches for foreign missions 
but the aggregate becomes constantly larger reaching in 1912 nearlv S15000000 for the 
United States and Canada alone about a half of the entire income from all countries 
The missionary problem m the United States appears from the evangelical point of 
to be quite as important and urgent as that m the rest of the countnes of the world The 
coming to America of a vast stream of immigration approximating a million soirfs a year of 
whom probably a minority only mav be regarded as professing anv form of the Christian 
faith makes a tnoxing demand upon all the denominations — ^the Jewish to care for those 01 
their own religion th^e Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox to meet the needs of the 
multitudes of the Latin and Greek rites and the Lutheran and R^orttred to provide for 
those adhenng to the Augsburg and Heidelberg Confessions Great numbers of immi^ants 
have piuctically no religion and Protestant missionaries are endeavouring to reach th^ m 
particular While most of the newcomere are drawn to the cities vast numbers of Italians 
Poles Hungarians Slavs and Greeks find their way into the smaller cities and towns and 
even into villages The service to be given therefore is extensive as to territory and num 
bera and comprehensive as to language Add to this foreign speaking congkifflemte the 
pioneers in newly settkd sections the negroes and the Indians and the inhabitants m those 
older rural parishes which art weakened bv the migration to cities and the Churches feel 
that an PxtracKrdinary td^ confronts them Combination of Protestant home missionaiy 
societies in a Council for conference co-operation and umted action as far as poroiMe istm 
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United Presbyterian Church (7) Between the Ncnthem Baptists and the Free Baptists 
iong^aratea by their Calvimstic and Annmiaa Confessions the two bodies have oonsohdat- 
ed their denominational missionary pubhcation and edocational boards but the merging 
of churches eottferences associations eti. will it is expected be a wadual process 

The Roman Catholic Church is steadtl> croiiung in Aroenca having a popillation of over 
15 000 000 not including Porto Rioo the Philippines and the Panama Cai^ Zone. Thi 
population embr'acfng representatives of many of the peofples races and languages of the 
world stands for a communicant membership of abcmt 12750000 (end of 1911) elimtnatmg 
unconfirmed baptised children this indicates a net erf about 675 000 communicawts in 
the last five vears The Pope, appreciating the freedom loyalty and fHrospenty of the 
Church m the United States gave it m 1908 a complete ecclesiastical status Belore 
>ear it had been treated as a missionarv organisation under the general supervision of the 
Congregation de Propaianda Fide in Rome Nou it has the same measure of autonomy 
as IS enjoved by the Roman Catholic Church m England or Germany The pope has ap- 
pointed three new cardinals, for the Church in the United States— Arch^sbop Farley of 
New \ ork \rchbishop O Connell of Boston and Monsignor Falconio Apost^ic Delegate at 
W ashington The Papal decree of September ipro prescribing ngorous measures to prevent 
Modernism from getting a footing in the Church evoked no protest in the United States 
and the oath required of the clergy wa* lovally given 

The group 0/ Eastern Orthodox Churches having congregations in the United States has 
increased in number by immigration In addition to the Russian Greek Armenian Servian 
and Svnan bodies the Bulgarian and Rumanian Churches have organisations the seven re 
porting an aggregate of about 4.34 000 commumcants 

The Church of Christ Scientist or Christian Science ap^rs to be gaming in number of 
branches or churches in readers and in practitioners For some years no returns have 
been given of members The death of the founder and director of the movement Mrs Mary 
Baker Eddy in zgio left the Board of five directors which had been appointed by her as 
the governing body of the denomination Her fortune amounting to $2 500000 was left 
for the benefit of the organisation The withdrawal of a tew branches and the organisation 
of a Reformed Christian Science Church is one of the events of 1912 

The fourth decennial Ecumenical Methodist C onference for the discussion of problems 
common to Alethodism »as held jn October 1911 in Toronto There were present aoout 500 
delegates 200 from the Methodist Churchis of Great Britain Ireland France South Africa 
and Australa la and 300 from the many branches of Methodism m the United States and 
Canada The questions treated in papers and discussions took a wide range the newer 
phases of Church life and Church work including missionary endeavour social service train 
ing and care of the v oung ev angehsm international peace receiv mg much attention Higher 
biblical criticism evoked expressions of acquiescence in ascertained results although there 
was an undercurrent of dissent Delegates from Great Britain and Australasia had enthu 
siastic reports to make of the results of the consolidation of a number of branches \n 
Ecumenical Methodist Commission to act for the Methodism of the world in the interv al of 
the decennial Conferences and especially to cultivate a more intimate ieliov, ship between the 
vanous branches was created Reports from the Eastern and astern Sections showed that 

Methodism in America has entered a period in which the rate of increase is lessening while 
the British branches are encountering net losses The larger bodies of the United States 
have all gained in communicants since 1906 the Methodist Episcopal r^orting 3 293 526 m 
1912 the Methodist Episcopal Church South i 919 873 in igi2 the Methodist Protestam. 
183318 the African Methodist Episcopal 620 234 the African M E Zion 547 216 and the 
Colored M E 234 721; In all the 17 bodies have a total of about 6^5 000 

The Baptist ^orld Alliance held its second Congress in Philadelphia m June 191 1 
Delegates of the Northern Southern Colored and Free Baptist bodies of the United States 
and from the Baptist Churches of Canada Great Britain Rus la and other countries of 
Europe and from Africa Australia and tountnes of ^sia were present The sessions were 
crowfe and great enthusiasm was evoked ^ the Russian delegation who told of persecu 
tion and progress and great opportunities The Congress raised over $60 000 for a theolog 
ical seminarv in St Petersburg and the American Baptists agreed to increase the fuhd to 
$12$ 000 The Rev R S MacMthur D D of New \ork was elected President and he 
subsequently visited Russia dwiicated a Baptist Tabernacle in St Petetsburg and bought 
ground for the Seminary The larger Baptist bodies of the United States are growing steadi 
1\ The Northern Baptists number about 1 176 000 the Southern 2 475 6 qo and the Colored 
over I 912 000 A dozen other Baptist bodies bring the total up to about 5 894,000 

The^ Congregational Churches nave under consideration a plan fijr the co-ordination of 
their benev^nt societies and for changes m their national triennial Ceunefl which would give 
It admimstrative functions with a permanent Secretary The denomination is growtiig 
moderately having at the close of 1 91 2 742 000 communicants. 

The D^ples of Cbnst notwithstanding the division of some yeirs ago into two bodies 
show 3 healthy gmvth In this denomination at tbe close of 19^2 there wexa about I 340,000 
coannuiucants besWes the 1 87 000 or more belonging to the conservative branch known as 
the Churches of Chnst 
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The Evaiig^icaKAssociatton and the United Evangelical Chunch have 1^4^86$ membera, 
the JFn^s <4 ba^) 1S4 zt6 the Geanan EvaoMfecai Synod 258 9^1, the United Bi^hrea 
(» bodies) 320,960 the Reformed (4 bo^es) 459 to6- 
The Protestant Episcopal Chinch which as a new feature for large eity dioceses has 
aiiffragan bisht^ grows steadily At the end^if 191a it had 970,451 communicants 

The Presby terian bodies show a steady growth in numbers and m finances The NortV 
ern Church has 1,368 i§o corntminicants the Southern 292 845 the United 139 617 and the 
Cumberland 120 000 The twelve bod«!S returned in 1912 i 982 000 communicants* 

Jewish immigration adds about 70,000 to 75 000 asmually to the Jewi^ population in the 
United States, now about 2000000 Great activity in the oigamsation of societies, and m 
the prosecution of vanous lines of work charactenses the denomination 

The Lutheran Communion has an entxiuiagmg annual growth Independentlj of the 
kindred Swedish Eyangehcal bodies (68 500) it has an aggregate of 2 353 702 commumcants 
It IS dev^fnag steadily its missionary and other interests Of the general bodies the 
Synodical Conference has 807 693 commumcants the General Council 473,295 the (general 
Synod 309 702 and the United Synod South 50 669 

The ^and total for all denominations m the United States chiefly on the basis of the 
retoms for 1912 rises above 36 675 000 members including Chnstians iron Christians and 
Jews (HeKry K Carrole ) 


PoLiTicAx History 7909-12 

During the administration of President Taft which began m the spring of 1Q09 
the tatiff assumed a place of first importance in the work of Congress and in public 
discussion Called into speaal session for the purpose of revising the 
tanff Confess passed m August the Payne Aldrich act It was by no 
Taritti909 means a radical measure There were some reductions m duties as in 
the case of iron and steel wood pulp and printing paper and manufactures 
of leather hides were placed on the free list But there were also increases notably m 
the finer grades of cotton and silk goods and the woollen and sugar schedules which 
had been the subjects of general cnticism remained virtually unchanged Aside from 
such readjustments of the duties the act had several notable features It provided 
for free trade between the United States and the Phibppines {gv) with the exception 
that certain imports from the islands were to be limited m quantity it erected a customs 
court of appeals to review the findings of the Board of (general ■Ippraisers it established 
a munmum and maximum system under which the President was empowered to impose 
an additional 25% ad valorem upon imports from countries which should discriminate 
against American unports, and it levied an excise tax of one per cent upon the net 
imiome of corporations The constitutionality of this tax was upheld by the Supreme 
Court m 1911 Its imposition marks an advance in Federal control of corporations 
eatailiag as it does supervision over annual accounts and bu-^iness transactions Con 
gress al^ mitiated an amendment to the Constitution which would permit the govern 
meat to levy an mcome tax without apportioning it among the states according to 
population Thirty seven states had ratified the amendment* up to February 1013 
It was ofl&cially proclaimed on February 25th 

Die tanff act also empowered the President to employ such persons as may be 
required ’ m secunng the information nece&sary to the execution of the maximum and 
minimum provisions Under this vague authonty he appointed a tanff 
board for tlm purpose among other things of investigating the difference 
in the cost of production in the United Staf^ and abroad, since the Re 
(»i&iican platform of 1908 had promised tanff revisaon on the bas^ of equalising this 
cost (as8 M B xxvu 735a) He urged Congress to make the board permanent and to 
adopt the pohey of revising the tanff schedule by schedule in accordance with the find 
in^^ of the bparf Jfe did manage to secure annual appropnatioi^ for the board until 
1912, but though the board made exhaustive reports upon the paper., wod,, and 
8cbcdiii(i», Congress gave httle- heed to them m framing its tariff meMurea 

t The amradment becomes Article XVI of the Amendments to the Constitution and 
f«a<tiu The Ceogtoss tdludFliave power to lay and cottect taxes cwi incomes, from whatever 
derived wtehout a^iortionnient among the several States, and withouU regard to 
any census or eaumeratton 
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The passage of the Pa> ne ■Udnch act marked a turning point in the fortunes of the 
Republican party Nineteen Republicans had of^sed this party naeame jh the 
House seven m the Senate, and it was soon evident that tl^r course was 
widely approved by the peopfe especially m the Middle W«st It did not 
appear that any real attempt had been made to revise the tariff in accord 
ance with the pledges of Hie party platform The President faded to 
understand the temper of the country He declared on signing the bill, that it was a 
sincere effort to make a downward re\ision> and again somewhat later that it was 
“ the best customs law that has ever been passed ’ His attitude separated him from 
the progressive wing of the party creating the impression that he become doaai 
nated b> reactionary influences The breach became stdl wider when he laid before 
Congress on Januarj^ 26 1911 a Reciproaty Agreement mth Canada 
Ninety required legislative adoption bj both countnes The Element 

provided for the free exchange of all primary food products and a reduction 
of duties upon secondary food products and certain manufactured articles The 
progressives denounced it as a discrimination against the farmer he would receive no 
real relief from the extortions of American trusts while having to meet the compeUlion 
of Canadian food stuffs Opposed bv the progressives for one reason and by tte 
high tariff Republicans for another the ^ anff bill faded m the Senate and though the 
President carried it through the Sixty second Congress in the spring of i git he had 
to rely mainly on the Democrats His measure for r^aprocity with Canada with 
mhich he had expected to recover the prestige lost in rgop stdl further irritated the 
Northern farmers a climax to this bitter disappointment the Canadian Parliament 
withheld its consent as a result of the election of iqii (see Canada) the ever present 
fear of absorption by a powerful neighbour 'weighing heavil> in the decision 

Uhen the Sixty second Congress convened in ton popular disapproval of the Taft 
administration was written large m the altered composition of the houses The Demo 
crats had a nja)ont> of sixt\ seven m the House of Representatives and 
were only eleven votes below the majority in the Senate For the first 
Hme m fourteen years they had broken Republican control of Congress 
They had also wrested seven states from the Republicans electing the 
governor m Maine for the first time in thirty years and in New York for the first time 
in eighteen Since their campaign had been conducted on the tanff issue thev clearly 
had received a mandate to proceed with the work of revision Led by Oscar W Under 
wood ^ chairman of the committee Ways and Means and combimng with the pro 
gressive Republicans in the Senate they carried through Congress m the special session 
of 1911 a ' farmers free list biU ^ (August i) which removed the duties from certain 
manufactures and food products a bill which made considerable reductions in the 
duties on wool and woollens and a bill cutting in half the auties on cotton goods All 
three the President vetoed condemning them as empirical and haphazard and 
holding that Congress should not touch the wool schedule until it received the report 
of the tanff board In 1912 ht followed the same course vetoing reductions in the 
wool cotton and metal schedules, and the Democrats could not command the nec^s 
sary majority of two thirds in the Senate to o\ ernde the veto The Senate, in fact, 
rejected House bills revising the chemical schedule and placing sugar on the free hst 
Though protesting inchgnantlv the Democrats were not soriy to have so definite an 
issue to present to the electorate in the presidential campaign 

All through his administration President Taft vigorously enforced the Sherman 
auti trust act which was passed in iSgo to protect interstate commerce from restraint 

* Underwood fb 1862) a native of Kentucky and educated at the University of Vitrfma 
had r^resented the 9th Alabama district in Congress since 1895 He was chairmafl of the 
state Democratic campaign committee which drafted the constitution of Alabama adopted 
in 1901 In lou W J Bryan m his weekly Tht Commoner char^pd that Underwood pre 
vented the revision of thfe steel and Iron tanff scheddtes becausoTie was interested m the 
iron industry m Alabama Underwood denied this, and m spite of tthe imWic break with 
Bryan retained the Jiatfy leadership m the House which he had ftssumed that year 
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aad <$fte £ B xiv, 713a) Cto. May 15, rQit, t^e Supreme Court gaj\^ a 

intetpuet&titm to this act» di^tmga»huQg hat the first time in a majonty Ofmupu 
i between reasonable flaid ttareaboai^e restraint Chief Justice Edward I> 

White ^ asserted the doctra* that combinations were illegal only when ex 
eraang an unreasonable restraint upcm trade or when their direct and 
tiece^ry effect * was to sUffe competition, Although Justice John M Harlan sharply 
dissent^ from the ojunKm, pointing out that the court had expre^ly rejected the 
* rule of reason ” fift^ yean befote, yet he joined his eight colleagues in decreeing 
the dissolution within 6 mimths of the Standard Chi Company (May i s) and the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company (May 29) Shortly afterwards these great corporations dis- 
solved mto their component parts But the belief widely prevailed that their obedience 
to the court decree was only colourable Justification of this view appeared m the suit 
which the government brought against the Standard Oil Companies of New Jersey and 
New York» Augi^ 29, 1912, charging conspiracy to rum the business of the Pierce 
Fordyce Oil \s»>ctatioii of Texas and in the proof adduced by proceedings m the 
state of Missouri, that control over the Waters Pierce Company still rested with John 
D Rockefeller and his associates of the Standard Oil Among Republicans there now 
began to appear a defimte cleavage of opinion as to the best methods of dealing with 
the trusts President Taft wished to secure competition without monopoly He 
expressed satisfaction with the Sherman act suggesting that amendments be adopted 
defimng improper acts of restramt or monopoly as criminal offences Mr Roosevelt 
on the other hand, regarded as chimencal the attempt to regulate trusts by means of a 
succession of lawsmts He wished to have an administrative commission which would 
supervise other mterstate corporations very much as was already being done m the 
case of railroads This would preserve the advantages of large-scale production and 
give oertamty to business. In the presidential campaign this question though over 
shadowed by the tariff issue was much discussed The Democrats with their latsse^ 
faire notions, differed radically from Mr Roosevelt denouncing his scheme for a 
commission as state r^ulation of monopolies and emphasizing the function the 
states m dealing with the proWem They also differed from Mr Taft in wishing to 
reverse the int^qpretatioa which the court had placed upon the Sherman act 

During 1910-12 important questions came to the front with respect to the control 
of railroads. In 1911 the conflict between national and local authority became acute 
By court decisions severe restrictions were placed upon the states The 
Supreme Court held that the equipment of a railroad which conducts an 
intei^tate business comes exclusively under the jurisdiction of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission, even m the case of cars moving entirely withm the 
boundaries of a single state The circuit court at St Paul held mvahd (Apnl 21, 191 1) 
a Minnesota law fixing the passenger rate at two cents a mile, the ground being that, 
while the law apphed only within the state it nevertheless discnmmated against inter 
state passengers who had to pay a higher rate Against this decision, as an encroach 
ment upon state rights the state governors protested on the occasion of their annual 
conference at Spni^ Lake New Jersey, on S^tember 12, 1911 In Apnl, 1912, when 
the case came befm-e the Supreme Court on appeal, three of the governors presented 
bnefs The deciraon, which will have far reaching ^ects, had not Iwen handed down 
in Fdl»uar> 1913 In igro Cmigress adopted an amendment to the Interstate Com 
merce act This extended the jur^diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
tdeigaph and telephone companies increased its powers in fixing rates created a com 
mensfr oonit to eeview its orders and authorised the President to create a board to 
mvesUgate mulroad capitalisation. The new ( 5 ommerce Couff proceeded m a senes 
of deci^na^ to o«emde the CommissKm, only to have several of the deasions reversed 
m 1912 1 ^ the Supi«me wl^h entsos^ it for exceeding its powers Public 

^'Edward (b 1845) a native of Louisiana, a Democrat ami a fctf-mer 

Coti£ada»te a^dker, had become a justice of the Supreme Court in 1894 and m Dec 1910 
was i^pmntad C}udf*Jiiifhio^ He had served in the U S. Senate m iS9i-*94. 
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auspoaon of the court was reflected m the refusal of Congress to auth<»ise aay giaot 
for its maintenance until the President had twee returned the general appropriation 
biH for 1913 without his signature Against one of the judges, Robert W Archbald who 
was charged with having used his position to secure favours from hti^mts impeach 
ment proceedings were brov^ht (see below) The Railroad Securities Commission 
reported m December 1911 that it would be impracticable to place the issue of railroad 
securities under Federal control, it recommended full pubhcity under the supervision 
of the Interstate Commerce ComncuMion, with power to make phy^al valuations 
Almost from the beginning of the Taft administration its attitude toward the con 
servation of natural resources was Inttetlv assailed This was one of the chief circum 
stances which alienated the progressive wmg of the Republican partj from 
StSi the President In 1909 the Chief Forester GiSord Pmchot ^ attacked the 
MovemenU good faith of Mr Balhngar * Secretary of the Interior, accusing him of being 
opposed to conservation and of suppKirting fraudulent claims to Alaskan 
coal lands The charges were investigated by a Congressional committee The 
majority report, laid before Congress m December lOio, completely exonerated Mr 
Balhnger as “a faithful and efficient public officer but being dictated apparently bv 
partisan motives the report had no substantial effect upon public opinion On March 
6 igii Mr Ballinger resigned the victim the President said of “ one of the most 
unscrupulous conspiracies for the defamation of character that history can show He 
was succeeded bv Walter L Fisher ® a pronounced conservatiomst Nevertheless criti 
cism of the land policy of the administration continued m one case taking the form 
of unjustified imputations against the President and his brother m connection with the 
sale of land on Controller Bav, Alaska to a (x>al raining syndicate See Alaska 
T he principle of conserv ation may apply not onl> to natural resources but aho to 
the people themselves and to the processes of government The phenomenal mereasc 
of labour legislation shows that men have come to realii,e the social peril of 
^sUitioa lat'fsez fanre attitude Down to 1911 onl> three states had enacted 

workmen’s insurance or compensation laws and m two of these cases 
(Montana and New York) the courts adhering to an ancient doctrine held the acts 
unconstitutional as takmg property without due process of law In the past two years 
on the other hand fourteen states have taken action Similarly mth reference to 
child labour, laws were passed in igri by thirty of the forty-one legislatures then in 
session and the next year by eleven out of twenty Among the other subjects covered m 
igi2* were the reporting of industrial accidents and diseases wotnan^s labour wages, 
and hours of labour In Massachusetts a commisaon was established with power to 
establish wage boards in any industry in which it mav appear that the wages received 
by women are msufficient to supply them with necessaries and maintain them in health 
but the boards may simply recommend a minimum wage and publish the names of 


1 Pinchot (b 1865) graduated at "^dle in 1889 and after studvmg forestry in Europe 
devoted himself to this subject, doing the first systematic forestry work m the Lrtited 'states 
dt Bdtmore North Carohna m 1^2 He was Chief of the bureau of forestry U S 
Department of J^culfeure m iSgS-iglO and then became president of the National Con 
servation Association In 1903 he became professor of forestry at iale He and hi 
brdther Amos were deeply interested m radwal reform movements and m the 1912 pres 
idential campaign supported La FoJlette and then Roosevelt He wrote much on forestiy 
including the article Forests and Forestry in the ilth edition of the E B 

* Bbchard Achilles Baihnger (b 1858) a native of Iowa graduated at Williams College 
in 1884 practised law m Kankakee Ilhnois New Decatur Mih&mji and Port Townsend 
and (after 1897) Seattle Washinrton was mayor of Seattle 1904-06, and Commissioner 
of the Federal General Land Office 1907-09 and became Secretmy of the Intenor m 
President Taft s cabinet March 4r *909 He wrote on Commumiy Property (1895) and 
edited and annotated the Codes and Statutes of Washington (1897) 

* Fisher was bom in Wheebng Westyargima m iSSa stwbed at Marietta College Ohio 
and Hanover College, Indiana was admitted to the tar in *888 ^actised law in Chtc^o 
where he was special tractiou counsel m 1906^-11 and was an officer of the -Consw^tion 
Lwgue of America, <rf the National Conservatma A^oaation ttc 

■* See separate state articles under Legtslahon and <i<mrwneni 
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employers wIk^ t^se to adopt tt federal i^alatjon is notably increaang in volume 
la ipia the manufacture of poisonous phosphorus match^ was prohibited (Apnl 9) 
aa exercBe of the taxiag powar, a cOBaamssion established to examine into the 
rdations between capital and labour, and the scope of the e^fat hour and acactent com 
pensation laws applying to government employees enlarged The welfare of wage 
earners received unusual attention in the presidential campaign on account of the 
position accorded it m the platform of the ftogressive party 

The senUm^t against intemperance has been ^wing rapidly m the United Sutes. 
A systematic agitation has given wnte oublic^v to the economic waste and the social 
evUs which it emails At this time, by state or local action, the sale of 
prohibited in two thuds of tJK whole country and among nearly 
moremeat. of the population. That the prohibition movement made no great 

progress and sufiered no reverses in 19x2 may be set down to the fact that 
It was a pre^ential year and that the people were occupied with other questions as 
may be seen from the losses of the Prohibition party in the igia campaign partly to the 
Progresaves In New York the members of the legislature fearing to compromise 
themselves, made no concessions either to the liquor mter^ts or to their opponents 
In the November elections however, the state of West Virginia went ' dry by a 
large majority ^92 342) It is also worthy of mention that several railroads m Pennsvl 
vama urged by the anti saloon league of that state discontinued serving drinks on 
their dining cars that m Ilhnois ig v) certain railways did the same thing because of 
local prohibition and that the Southern Pacific Railroad began the construction of 
recreation houses along its lines with the idea of keeping its employees away from the 
saloons The new movement m politics which looks to the elimination of the boss 
and his corrupt afl&liations will help the p-ohibition cause Hitherto the control which 
the bosses have exercised over the government, and the hquor men over the bosses has 
resulted in a general de&ahce of the law and a popular saying that * prohibition dot s 
not prohibit ' It is also true that under Federal law liquor may be shipped from wet 
states into ‘ dry ’ states and that the state authonty may assume junsdiction o\ er 
it only when the onguud package (see E B xx, 273) has been broken or its contents 
have left the hands of the consignee In February 1013 a biU to do awav with this 
immumty was vetoed by President Taft but was immediately passed over his veto 
Health laws are another phase of conservation Not only have the states been 
seriously backward m legislation but enforcement has been still more lax Unfortu- 
nately the great hope which was placed m the Federal Pure Food and Drugs 
act of 1Q06 has not been altogether reabsed By a deasion of the Supreme 
Court May 29 1911 (U S » Johnson), it was held that extravagant claims 
might be made for worthless patent medicines without any contravention 
of the act Apparently the Secretary of Agriculture was not in sympathy with its 
stnet enforcement The intrigues against Dr H W Wiley ^ chief of the bureau 
chemistry, attracted pubhc attention m igii When he resigned (March 15 1912), 
he announced that conditions in the department made it impossible for him to remain 
There was a geoerid feebng that the President should have intervened to eliminate the 
mfluences which drove Dr Wiley out 

* Harvev Washington Wiley was born in Kent Indiana m 1844 graduated at Hanover 
Coll^ in 1867 Ind^na Medical m 1871 and Harvard in 1873 He taught Latin 

and Greek tn Butler CoUe« Indianapobs in 1868-70 frmn 187a to 1883 «as state chemist 
of Indiana and professor of chemistry m Purdue University and bran 1883 to 1912 was chief 
cfaemiat of the U S. Department of Agncuhure His oppomtion to tiie use of benzoate of 
fioda as a food pmervative aroused th« hostility of certain food packets and a chemistry 
BDerd (oC experts) Was a^nxnnted whicb disagreed wdh turn in regard to the imunous effects 
of this jMres^vativie, On 13 1911 the Attorney General recommended Wuey & dismissal 
00 the ground Uiat hi! had employed at a rate higher than the legal per dtem a consulting 
ei^ert H H lUtsby PresMient Taft sustained Dr Wtley in a iettet of Sept ig 1911 An 
itEmr!ea»Km m>evailiM that thwmetdent was the outgrowth of a personal quarrel betwieen Dr 
Wfley and G P McCabe;, ■iMacthsa' and member of tihe pecsOiutel board of the Dept. Di. 
Wde> was succeeded m Dsena^ber i9*a by Dr Carl L Alsberg 
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Tlie public conscience has ali>o been much exer^sed over the prevaience o{ prostitu 
tion In a atimber of cities carnal ravestigations have been made^ notary m Chicago 
where a commission has reported that there are more than a thmisaad houses of lU 
fame with an income of fid 000 000 Congress, m iqio, passed a iaw whKh ihakcs the 
transportation of women for immoral purposes a felony Half the stato have pas^ 
laws to combat the “ White Slave traffic 

Conservation in government is efficiency This has been notonou^y Peking m the 
Umted States For example, it was stated by Senator Aldnch that the loose metfaocH 
of the Federal government wasted $300 000 000 every year To remedy 
President Taft appointed in December 1910 an Economy and 
EfficiencY Commission which in\ estigated the organisation and accounting 
systems of the departments One of their recommendations that the President should 
submit an annual budget to Congress met with anythmg but a kmdlv rewption among 
those numerous Congressmen who profit po]itica^I> fa> the wasteful diversion of public 
moneys '\ccordingl\ m 1912 they reduced the saianes of the coraimssioners and 
pro\ided in another bill that only the usual departmental estimates should be sub* 
mitted President Taft however, took a different view of his powers and be made 
known his intention of sending his budget to Congress at the openmg of the regular 
session (See Ftnance above ) He showed the same commendable Mai m the improve 
ment of the civil service In several messages he urged that practically the entire 
Federal service with the exception of the cabinet officers and their assistants, should be 
placed m the competitive classified hat and m October ipi 2 he ciassihed all uncIassUiecl 
fourth class post masters and in December many skilled labourers m navy yards 
Bv courageous use of the veto he prevented Congress from limiting the civil service 
tenure to seven years Throughout the country there were marked advances in civil 
service reform during iqi2 not only in the adoption of the merit s>stem but in the 
recognition of the importance of taking higbtr administrative officers out of politics 
Not less worthv of notice is the founding of numerous legislative reference bureaus and 
bureaus of municipal research In New "iork Philadelphia Cmannati mid other 
large cities the methods of public accounting have been transformed and the most 
modern business practices have been introduced mto the departments 

The increased efficiency of the Federal government is illustrated by the fact that 
the chronic deficit in the post office department ^ has l»en stopped and that Congress 
Cbaageaitt been willing to entrust new functions to it In 1910 a sjretem of 

* postal savings banks wras established (see E B xxii 196), such post-oftiLes 
as a board of trustees may indicate paying two per cent on deposits of 
Deparimeat gjyij^g m exchange for the deposits government bonds 

which bear two and a half per cent interest The trustees raav place monev s in state 
and national banks under guarantee of certain presented securities Put gradually 
mto operation the system has. worked splendidly In Mav 191 a limited parcel post 
for rural and city delivery routes was established effective January i 1015 The 
maximum weight is eleven pounds and the charges beginning with five cents for the 
first and one cent for each additional pound vary with the distance A large discretion 
in modifying the original regulations is left with the Postmaster-General acung under 
the control of the Interstate Commerce Commission \gitation for the parcel p«Kt 
has been largely due to the excessive charges made by the express companies In 
July 1912 however the Interstate Commerce Commission ord^N^ a reduction of about 
fifteen per cent particularly affecting parcels under twelve pounds 

A few phases of American foreign rdations deserve attention In August 1911, as 

^ Man> improvements m this department were due to the postmaster general Frank 
Hams Hitchcock (b 1867) who graduated at Harvard hi tSgi was admitted to the bar 
in 1894, and was 1st assistant postmaster general la 191^-08 Ke managed Taft s presidea 
tial campaign in and was chairman of the Jtepublican National CaimmUee m 1908-09. 
Hitchcocks effortp to uicreo^ postal rates on periodicals brought on him and on the admm 
istration the sharp cnticTsm of many p 3pular and infiuential periodicals The mtroduttitm of 
the ^rcel post system was opposed by the powerful express fcattipanies 
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the Jesuit o! ^^gftsUons made by Preadetjjt Tait^ general arbitration treaties between 
the Jilbited States on the one ade and GLceat JBntiwn and France nn the other were 
t signed at Washn^on, Questions Qltnational honour were brought with- 
m the scope of the treaties, all msticiable ’ disputes whi^di rould not be 
settled by dtpiomacy were tci be submitted to the Ha^e Tribunal or 
some other body In some quarters the treaties were regarded as heralding the daua 
of universal peace, m others as a dMigeroua step in advance of public opinion, likely to 
breed fncUon and nmunderstaruUngs Mr Roosevelt cqiposed them The Senate 
committee on Fmeign Relationsasserted that they would rouse into malign and danger- 
ous activity a senes of disputes now haM>ily set at rest Amendments were adopted in 
1912 which kft the Seimte free in each case to dete^nine whether the matter were 
justiaable or not and which altogether excluded from arbitration under the treaty the 
alleged mdebtedneas of the states and other questions Thus devitahsed, the treaties 
remained unrati&ed 

la the autumn of 1912 a conUo^CTsy arose with England which remained unsettled 
at the end of lAc year but seemed hkely to raise the question of arbitration in a concrete 
form The matter at issue depended upon the interpretation of the Hay 
Pauncefote treaty Congjjess passed on August 16, 1912, a bill providing 
fiw the government and regulating the use of the Panama Canal The 
bill empowered the President to fix and alter tolls admitted free of tolls American 
ships engaged zo the coastwise trade gave the Interstate Commerce Commission author 
ity to exclude ship Imes financially affiliated with railroads, and admitted to free registry 
under the Amencan flag foreign budt ships owned exclusively by Americans The 
Engltsh government protested while the hill was before Congress urging that a subsidy 
calculated especially with reference to the use of the canal would not be in accordance 
with treaty oblations and that it would be impossible to frame regulations for the 
exemption of ships m the coast wise trade which would not constitute a preference to 
Amencan shipping and therefore an infraction of the Ha> Pauncefote treaty President 
Taft however signed the biE, Opinion m the Umted States was sharply divided both 
on the quesdon itself and <m the (nrooedure adopted but without doubt a large part of 
the Amencan people held wther that, as the President believed the terms of the treaty 
were being {^i^rvtsd or that the circumstances attending the construction of the canal 
were so dififetent from those contemplated in the treaty that the treat v itself should be 
regarded as havmg practically lapsed 

Amencan relations with Uie Latm Amencan Republics have been complicated by 
zevuLuCtonaiy movements m Mesaco Isiicaragua, Cuba, and elsewhere So senous did 
the disturbance become m Mexico during the early part of 1911 that an 
army of 20 000 was for a time mobilised on the frontier to prevent viola 
tKjn of neutrality and protect Amencan interests should occasion arise 
Again a year later, several regiments had to be despatched to patrol the 
border and m September 1912, when armed bands of revolutionists came into conflict 
with the troops on Amencan soil the situation became exceedingly cntical Only the 
f^be^ance of Preadent Taft saved the country from the penU, pf intervention In 
May 1012 seireral hundred marmes were humed to Cuba, where a negro insurrection 
bad assumed senous proportions But again intervention proved unnecessary , Pres- 
ident Gomez showing hin^eU able to suppress the rebels- In October marines were 
landedm Santo Donuc^ to protect the ci^toms houses, some of which had been seized 
by revdationi&ts The ooUectioa of the customs revenue on that island has been super 
vised by of the United States Government for thq past five years In order to 

restore 4 he fimances of Honduras and Nicaragua m the same way President Taft nego- 
tiated treatosR With them m 1911, lUuleT which the United States would make arrange- 
ment lor a loan, st^pervise the customs service, ami apply a certun part of the receipts 
td tbd paym^t of tV fewagn debt Although the Senate refused to ratify the treaties 
jil^Kneof thwT earned ouf Infomui^y^ an Amenchn being placed iii charge 

of the Nicaraguan a considetabie loan being l>y Amencan bafi^^oi^ 
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During tJie summer of 1912, 2 500 manues were sent to Nicaragua. to protect tbeives 
and pro^jcrty of Amencans, they took psurt m several engagemcatta 

In December 1912 the treaty of 18^2 with Russia was abrogated because of the 
refusal to give proper recognition to the passports of American Jews in Russia* 

The high cost of living has naturally led to demands for mcr^sed wajges and to 
labour disturbances throughout the cmintry Acts of vmlence attended many of the 
strikes* Early in 1912 some 25 000 operative employed in the tmlis ol 
Lawreace Massachusetts left work, on account of a reduction m 
following the passage of a state law which hmited the hours of labour 
The strike ended with the concession of higher wages but not before the 
Kulitia had been ordered out and some bloodshed had occurred la this strug^ the 
operatives were led by a new orgamsation known as the Industrial ’ft'orkers of the 
W orld This orgamsation though it has been in the pubhc eye little except m 1 91 1— 1 2, 
dates further back Its prototypes were the Kni^ts of Labor, the Western Federation 
of Miners which struck in Idaho in 1899^ the American Railway Union, which earned 
through the great railway strike of 1894 and, m form the United Mine Workers 
Each of these attempted to urate all the workmen skilled and unskilled m an mdu^ry 
As a result of a conference ot six active labour leaders m the autumn of 1904 the Indus- 
trial W orkers of the World with Debs of the Amencan Railway Union and Haywood 
of the Western federation of Miners attempted to organise the workers of aU mdustnes 
and m January 1005 published an Industrial Union Manifesto There was a serious 
split m the Industrial W orkers of the World in 1006, when the radical* broke with the 
officials whom they accused of too great conservatism but who kept control of the 
organisation The Goldfield stnke of 1907-08 (see £ 5 xu 210) centered about the 
I W W In 1909 there was another schism Daniel De I eon (b 1852), a member of 
the Knights of Labor m 1888-95 and a leader m the Sociahst Trade and Labor Alliance 
from 1895 to its fusion (1903) with the I W'' W founded an indirect ’ (or pohtical) 
action branch with headquarters at Detroit which is very different from 
the direct action policy of the Chicago School There is the bitterest 
of the Worfd feeling between tlm two branches, — almost as strong as their enmity to 
the trades unions The Detroit branch nearly coincides with the Soaahst 


Labor party of which also De Leon is the leader The Chicago branch would probably 
have amounted to little had not William D Haywood been disowned early m 1908 
(after his acquittal on the charge of murdering Governor Steunenberg) b> the West 
em Federation of Minen> He thereupon devoted himseff to the I W U In rejog 
the orgamsation engmeered the McKees Rocks (Penn ) stnke of the workers of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company mcludmg 16 nationalities where success was largely 
due as in 1012 m Lawrence Massachusetts (7 11 ) to the arousal of pubhc sympathy 
partly because of gross errors of the authonties in deahng with the trouble In 
1911-12 the workers campaigned for * free speech m Oregon and California (gv) 

There are two nation^ unions the Textile and the Lumber affiliated with the 
I W W and Its appeal has been to the lower paid and more unskilled workmau the 
never immigiunt and — m its free speech propaganda on the Paafic Coast— to the 
tramp The basic pnnciples of the I W W are that the working class and the em- 
ploying class have nothmg in common ^ and that between them a struggle must go 
on through the organisation of all <^he members of all industries if necessary until 
capitalism is overthrown and the wage system abohshed It considers a stride a 
mere incident in a prolonged warfare to be followed when inkers return to work 
by sabotage ’ 1 e idlmg at work the British ‘ ca’ canny and vanous ingenious 
methods of spoiling the machinery business market, etc of the capitalist empIo3rer 
The question of right and wrong is not to be considered No agreements with an 
employer are sought and none axe final 

The dynamiting work of the McNamaras and their a^oaates (see Caleposlota and 
Inmana) was done not by members of the I W W , but by offiaals ef unions affiliated 
with the Amencan Federation of Labor which the I W W has always opposed 
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fo t&e Atk^cm Sod«tli4t party, the leaders i>ebs and Hay^^’ood were founders of 
the I W W Besides Haywood, two other meix^ers of the Executive Committee were 
m s^pathy with the I W W , but the otb«: four Victor Berger (former Congressman 
from Vi isconsin), John Spargo, the author^ Moms HiUquit, the histonan of Soaalism, 
and Job Harriman late candidate for mayor' of Los Angeles, were opposed to it 
In the 1912 convention of the AnKncaa Federation of Labor sU. Toledo Ohio, on 
November 20, delegates from the United Hme Workers iMroduced, and those from the 
Western Fed«»tK«i of Miners supported, a resolution apfproving industrial organisation, 
the scheme of the I W W The resolution was defeated two to one, but it is important 
to note that th^ is a moviMaent of some strength m this craft organisation for a 
general mdustnal orgamsation of the I W W type, which the tederation has always 
opposed The I W W has six pubhcatrons at the present time It has National 
adtnmistratjons ” in Hawaii Australia New Ze^and and South Mnca. 

DissatisfactKin with the economic conditioiis in the country and with the failure 
of the great poUtical parties to face them senously has gr^tly strengthened the Socialists 
In 19 to they cast 605 000 votes, a gam of nearly 200 000 over iqo8 and 
10 1012 the Socialist vote for president was large (about 896 000), 
^ioaa. although the new Progressive party made its appeal on a somewhat so 
cialistic programme In 19 ii they had '‘392 elected officials including 
the first socialist Congressman Victor Berger (defeated m 1912) 18 legislators in five 
states 32 mayors (including Emil Seidel of Milwaukee and G B Lunn of Schenectadv) 
and 341 Bunor offiaals On the other hand the Soaalist Labor party with much 
more radical pnnaples has steadily diminished in popular strength ^ The trade unions 
have been incre^n^ m number and m memh^slup The American federation of 
Labor had at the end of 1912 an enrollment of i 841 268 and, during the >ear 360 
certificates of aflffiiatioo had been issued to unions Injury was done to the labour 
cause in 1911 however, by the discovery that numerous dynamiting outrages had been 
planned and executed by men cimnected with the Intemationdl \ssocmUon of Bridge 
and Structural Ironworkers (see Cauporhia Indiaka) 

These outrages, extending over two years culminated m the loss of 21 lives by the 
destruction of the Los Angeles Times building in October 1910 Their purpose "was 
to discourage the use of non union materials and the employment of non- 
^ tmum labour Ortie McManigal, who turned state s evidence James B 
McNamara, and J J McNamara secretary of the Assoaation were 
indicted The American Federation of Labor warniiy espousing their 
cause coliectol a large sum of money for the defence and placed a committee in charge 
In December 1911 before the tedious process of selecting the jury had been completed 
the McNamaras cemfesaed They were sentenced to imprisonment for life and for 
fifteen years respectively Their attorney Clarence Darrow was afterwards brought 
to trial for attempting to bnbe a prospertive juror but acquitted at the end of 1912 
he was awaiting trial on anoth«' similar charge As a sequel to the McNamara case 
forty five officiate or former officiate of the Assoaation were brought to trial at Indianap 
oils in October 1912, upon the charge of conspiracy to transport explosives from state 
to state upon pass^g^ trams. One of the defendants pleaded guUtv As the tnal 
advanced tltefe was unfolded a remarkable story of cnmmal machinations and event 
uadly a verdict was returned for the prosecution 

©tirmg the past two or three years the growing alertness of puWic opinion has been 
iUustrated by the exposure of pohtical corruption in all parts of the country and m the 
^ eleetorate as wdl as m the government service One of the most disturb- 
SmSami* ^ revelations occurred in Adams wmnty, Ohm, where, largely on 
the «®t«nonj of pcditical workers who turned state’s evidence, mart 
than a quarter of the electorate were convicted of s^ng their votes They were 
ttmtefeced to a fine and tfasfranchisment for five years Judge Blair who conducted 
vote for Rehner Socialist Labor candidam for pimdent m I912 was less than 

40,000. 
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the inquiry declared that similar conditions prevailed in other parts Ohio and in 
neighbounng states In the same year 1911, detectives employed by a atizens com- 
iiiittce found evidence which led to the indictment of nineteen members of the Ohio 
legislature on charges of accepting bribes and up to the end ot 1912 the sergeant at 
arms and one senator had been convicted In Illinois (q v ) the confession of seveial 
members of the legislature indicated that IVilham Lonmer had been elected to the 
United States Senate in toog by the use of bribery and for over two years progressives 
of both the leading parties made a determined effort to have the election in\ alidated 
The Senate first decided in March igi i that there was no evidence to connect Lonmer 
with the bribery and that even without the \otes known to be tainted he had been 
elected b> the proper majority This decision was generally regarded as a set back for 
the cause of clean government In detercnce to pubhc protests and m view of the dis 
closure of new evidence the case was reopened In May 1912 the investigating com 
mittee reported once more m lav our ot Lonmer but two months later the Senate voted 
to unseat him Senator Stephenson of W isconsin v ) who admitted ^ndmg more 
than Siooooo in his primary campaign was allowed to keep his place Instances of 
municipal corruption have been revealed in Detroit Pittsburg New York and other 
cities In New \ork (see New \ork^ the murder ot a gambler who was about to 
expose the sy stem of police graft led to the indictment of four gunmen for the actual 
shooting and of a police lieutenant named Charles Becker as the instigator ol the crime 
In trials which were remarkable for the absence of the usual delays and technical 
rulings Becker was convicted in October rqi and the tour gunmen in November 
\n investigation of the pohee administration conducted by the board of aldermen 
disclosed some facts ot a disquieting nature and the mayor 1 v way ot a counterblast 
charged members of the boaM with corruption in the granting, of licences 

While the probity of judges is not otten impugned 111 the \mencan press it is well 
enough known that they sometimes pav large sums for their nomination and 
that their decisions sometimes show a tender regard for corporations 
Corruptiott Recently the courts hav e been criticised w ith unusual freedom ISIr Roosev elt 

has been chiedv instrumental m directing public sentiment against the 
tbscourts corrupt or merelv obscurantist action of certain courts in erecting constitu 
tional barriers to the enactment of necessary soaal legislation Surely it is 
pertinent to ask why the court of appeals in New \ork should be allowed to prevent 
the legislature from enacting an employers habiiitv law such as the Supreme Court 
of the United States has declared \ ahd under the due process of law clause of the 
Federal Constitution In 1912 two Federal judges were involved m scandals The 
House of Representatives presented to the Senate in Julv articles of impeachment 
against Judge Robert W Archbald (b 1848) of the commerce court the charges relating 
generally to business transactions with railroad compames at times when the companies 
were litigants before his court or the Interstate Commerce Commission The tnal 
before the Senate began in December 1912 and he was found guilty early in 1913 The 
House also investigated the conduct of Cornelius Hantord a district judge m the state 
of "W ashmgton who was charged with a long senes of corrupt and unlawful decisions ’ 
and with being guiltv of intemperance Threatened with impeachment he resigned 
The pubhc are also showing increasing impatience with the delays of justice and the 
technicahties of procedure The widespre^ recognition of this evil will undoubtedly 
bnng substantial reforms within the next few years Congress however, has as yet 
made no response to the demands which the President has frequently made for legi^a 
tion upon this subject Late m 1912 the Federal Supreme Court made important 
changes in its rules of procedure 

The existence ^ corruption is oommg to be recognised as one of the chief obstacles 
to social and political advancement The raren who have felt this most strongly befaev 
ing that the sinister alliance between business and pobtics must be tennmated and 
that the people must resume control of the government hav e been styled progressives ^ 
There have been progressives within both the Republican and Democratic parties. 
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btttthe mKyyemsnt^thm the Republican party is more interesting because it led to 
a4^£jinto political scJusm m Jpis and the formation, under Mr Roosevelt s leadership 
erf a new National Progressive party The creed of the insurgent or pro- 
late ornte gressive Republicans was not weB understood at first, even by themsdves, 
AraoTMc/ivs But early in 1911, SenatOT Jonathan Bourne Jr , of Oregon (see Oregon) 
with Senator Robert M LaFoUette (b 1855) of Wisconsin (see Wiscon 
sin) and various radical members of both Houses of Congress, formed the National 
Progressive RepuMican League It formulated a definite programme and gave co- 
herence to the aims of the progressives Tbe essential feature of that programme 
was popular control of the gorveroment and this it designed to establish bv various 
methoifa 

It advocated the direct pnmary Either by mandatory or by optional laws or else 
by party rule the system has, in some form, made its way mto all but half a dozen of 
the states sweeping away the old noramatmg conventicais and substitut 
pfigjgjy ing iu eJcctiOii willun each party The object is to eliminate the boss to 
bring the plam citizen mto partiapation and to let the voice of the majority 
gov^n m the diaatx; of candidates Names are placed upon the pnmar) ballots bj 
petition although in some states (as New 'Vork) the party committees may make 
designations and have them appear under the party emblem It cannot be said that 
expenence has demonstrated tie supenonty of this plan over the simpler arrangements 
which prevail m Canada and England The number of signatures required for the 
petition and the limited time allowed for circulating it sometimes handicap poorer men 
or men who are not backed by an active orgamsation It is also true that where a man 
must make a declaration of party affiliation m order to enter the pnmary the secrec> 
of the ballot is impaired, and where no test is exacted, the primaries may be flooded b> 
voters from other parties But whatever the defects it has at least met with popular 
approval, and it has enabled the p«>ple m stnkmg instance to dnve out the disrepu 
table element and assume control 

The selection of the presKfential candidate of the party has come within the scope 
of the direct pnmarv In 1910 Or^on took the lead in prescribing the choice of 
ddegates to the national convention by that method A considerable 
f ^n^ eatiat number of the other states followed suit and in their platform of 19 12 the 
Democrats arranged for the holding of primaries for the choice of delegates 
and national committeemen even where there were no state laws providing 
for them It was m Oregon also that voters were first permitted to express their 
choice for President directly So keen was the mterest m the pnmary campaign of 
19 fz mthm the Republican party that thirteen other states— aU but one of them in 
the North — provided for the prcaidential preference vote legislation which had a de 
cisive effect upon the future of the Repubhean party There are objections to this 
plan The delegates would be morally l^und to vote as a umt m accordance with the 
expressed will of the majorUy in the state, and the unit rule in national conventions 
promotes deadlocl^ and boss control Senator Albert Baird Cummins of Iowa (see 
Iowa) therefore introduced into Congress a bill establishing a national presidential 
preference primary, but it met with scanty support As the new fuactice spreads na 
tKmal (xiDventions will do httle more than rei^rtcr the popular verdict 

l^e Progressives also advocate tfie direct election of Umted States senators as 
against the present system ^ choice by the state lepsktures This would improve the 
personnel of the Senate juad save the legi^tufes from prolonged deadlocks 
but it would also have the disadvantage of strengthening the Senate and 
thus accentuating the dispersion of power in the American system of 
government The reluctance o£ Congrras to initiate the nece^ary amend 
luMtt to the OoQBtitutiou has led to the adofrtmn under state law of practices which 
artudUy violate the ^pont of the institution. By the rules of the Democratic party 
thfoi^l^nrt the South, and by statute m eight Northern states, a moral obligation rests 
iqxm the msBibexs of each party in the legislature to vote for the party candidate success 
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ful m the primaries Tefi Northern states have ad<Spted the ‘ Oregon plan, * under 
which each candidate for the state legislature must stipulate whether he will follow 
imphatly the popular choice for senator expressed m the general election Thus in 
1^9 the Republican legislature m Oregon felt constrained to choose a Democrat 
In response to the general demand a resolution providing for the popular Section of 
Senators was brought into the Senate m July 1911 Apparently ui the hope that the 
measure thus amended would be beaten b> Democratic votes an amendment was 
adopted giving the national government supervision over such elections The Southern 
ers took alarm, fearing the enfranchisement of the negro But though they managed 
to defeat the resolution twice in 1911, they accepted it m 1912 believing that the 
Federal government woiild not assert its right to control the elections This proposed 
17th amendment was ratified bj Massachusetts May >2, Arizona, June 3, and Mm 
nesota June 12 1912 and by several states early in 1913 

A determined effort is also being made to prevent the lavish use of money m the 
elections, especially the money of corporations which not infrequently subsidise both 
the leading parties m order to make doubly sure of fa\ curable consideration 
afterv ards The legislation on the subject is for the most part very recent 
arts. The Federdl law of 1907 prohibits all corporations from assisting candidates 

for national office and aiU corporations chartered bv the Umted States from 
making any campaign contribution whatever, the law of 1910 requires publicity m the 
case ot expenditures made by individuals and orgamsations which take part m the 
Federal election campaign in two Or more states and the law of ign requires pubhcatiwi 
of the accounts of candidates for Federal office before and after the pnmanes and 
elections and hmits to $10 000 and $5 000 respectively the amounts which candidates 
for the Senate and the House mav spend personally More than three quarters of 
the states have passed campaign pubhcity laws Of these 21 prohibit corporations 
from contributing and require the pubhcation of accounts after the primaries as well 
as after the election About the same number of states hmit the amount of expen 
ditures, either bv fixing a defimte maximum for each office or a percentage of the first 
\ ear’s salary or a sum varying with the number of votes cabt for the office in the last 
election The Wisconsin law of 1911 is considered very complete In conformity with 
the most approved tendency it enumerates the purposes for which expenses may be 
incurred instead of merely forbidding as state laws used to do certam specified acts 
such as intimidation and bribery Candidates and their agents must both file itemised 
statements An interestmg feature is the publicity pamphlet published by the state 
and sent to all voters in which candidates may prmt thar biographies and mdicate 
the pohaes for which they stand 

A one of the reform ideas promise more for the improvement of \merican politics 
than the Short Ballot pnnaple The multiphcation of elective offices which took place 
toward the middle of the mneteenth century has overburdened and con 
T^bort fused the voter, makmg him accept the straight party ticket without con- 
sidering the merits of the candidates Some of the primary ballots m 
New York in 1912 were fourteen feet long It is now proposed to strike at the power 
of the political boss and the pohtical machine by placing in the hands of the voter a 
ballot which he can mark more simply and mtelligentlv In state government the 
tendency is to bring the administrative officers directly under the control of the gov 
ernor thus centring executive responsibility and power California has elimmated 
two officers from the elective hst Illinois Ohio and New York are expected to follow 
suit A beginning has also been made toward the reform of county government along 
the same lines The short ballot idea was endorsed by the three leading candidates 
for president m 1912 The idea has won its chief success however in the adoption of 
what is known as commisaon government Up to the end of 1912 more than 260 
cities m thirty four states had substituted for the mayor and council a Small board 
elected on a general ticket and wielding both executive and legislative power Recently 
two large cities New Orleans and St Paul, have adopted this form of government 
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WheUftn ot ihe small board will be iwrmanently retained, respect for two cherished 
Aeae^can theories has beeo seriously unpaared— the election ot both political 
admmetrative officers and the stparatsoa of executive from legislative power 

In view of the attitude taken toward the question m the catnpsu^ of ipia, woman 
suffrage may be regarded as another of the Pro^essive ptinciplesj Presumably it has 
a beanng upon the moi^aent for the uplifting of politics Down to igi2 
women enjoyed a limited suffrage, chiefly m relation to the schools, m 
twenty three ^ates, and fiffi suffrage m Colorado, Idaho, Cahfomia Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. In that year proposed constitutional amendments 
coBfemng the prixolege were defeated in Ohio Michigan and Wisconsin but ratified 
in Arizona, Kansas and Oregon The nine suffrage states cover about a quarter of 
the entire Union and contain nearly three million women of voting age During the 
presidential campaign the National Progressive party incorporated a woman suffrage 
plank m its platform, m five states all the parties did so 

The direct pnmary, the corrupt practices acts and other reforms are calculated to 
improve the quality of pubhe officers. A process of rehabilitation is going forward 
But meanwhile state legislatures and even executive officers far from 
enjoying prestige, ore viewed popularly with a profound distrust This is 
MNf shown not <Hily m the marked tendency to restrict their powers but 
also in the assumption by the people of a more immediate share in govern 
ment No pohtical phenomenon of the time is more significant than the spread of the 
Initiative Referendum and Recall Under the Initiative measures may be submitted 
to popular vote on the petition of a varying proportion of the voters (usually eight or 
ten per cent) under the Referendum statutes passed by the legislature may be sub 
jected to a popular vote upon the petition of a smaller proportion of the voters, under 
the Recall, the plebisate may be invoked to determine if the people wish to remove a 
particular officii and to effect such removal In 1912 the Initiative and Referendum 
were adopted in Ohio Mmissippi Nebraska and Washington thus making a total 
of fifteen states which enqiloy this method of direct legislation Three other states 
have partial systems, Wisconsin and North Dakota will vote upon the question m 1914 
The Recall has not spread so widely Oregon adopted it m 1908 California in 19 ii, 
Arizona and Washington in 19x2 North Dakota and Wisconsin will decide m 1014 
whether or not to adopt it. In Oregon Caiiforma, and Arizona the recall extends even 
to judges Coi^Tvative men have denounced this as a fatal impairment of judicial 
mdependcnce When, in 191 1 Arizona {gv) applied for admission to statehood the 
veto of President Taft foic^ the provihion for the recall of judges out of the conslitu 
tion but, on acquiring statehood Arizona took the first opportumty to restore it In 
view of the reactionary decisions which the courts have so often given and of the political 
power which they wield m mterpreting general clauses of the constitution the demand 
for a popular check upon them has increased Mr Roosevelt suggested m 1912 the 
recall of judiaal dec^ons^ instead of the recall of judges, the people being allowed by 
plebisate to determine whetha" a statute, pronounced invalid should nevertheless 
become law under the state pohee power This proposal appeam to many to preserve 
judiaal independence and open the way for soaal legislation 

The rapid progress m the adoption of the Initiative, Referendum, and Recall 
illustrates the Rowing impatience with constitutional restnctions and with ‘ the check 
and balance system ” There is no country in the world of Western civilisa 
tio® where so many obstacles are raised as m the United States to the enact 
ment of social legislation Not only must executive and legislature agree, 
hut the courts must consent to an mteipretation of the supreme law which 
will reoign}^ the vahdity of an Act Now, although the votaries of popular govern 
meat w 311 not awhnit it, thar proposals are defined to work a fundamental change in 
American institutioiis. Not that the legislature will be supplanted, experience in 

* Ift 1912 Colocado a constitutional amendment fev a popular recall of deasiona 

by the atate siqmeme muirt that laws were unconstitutional. 
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Oregon has shown that the radicals ate really bent on rehabilitating the legislature.^ 
But the distinction between constituUonai and statutory law, which is a unique feature 
of the American system, it> bound to break, down Already state constitutions have 
lost in substance, in many states, the character of constitutional iaw they l^Ve become 
little more than bundles of statutes distinguished from other statutes uniy tn name 
The distinction m method of adoption is also breaking do\vn, und^ the Initiative and 
Referendum m several states precisely the same method may be followed m amending 
the constitution or m passing ordinary Uv^s l^ill the judges care to sa>, especially 
with the Recall looming ahead that a statute adopted directlv bj the people yesterday 
must gi\ e way to some vague provisions of the so-called fundamental law adopted a 
generation ago'' 

The effect oi the popular propaganda was abundantly seen in the primarv campaign 
for the presidential nomination As delegates to the convention were to be chosen by 
The pjv direct V ote in a considerable number of states and as a presidential pref 

conveatioa erenre primary had bet n established in twelve oi them the \ anous aspirants 
of both parties showed a deference to public opinion quite unusual at such 
® an earlv stage m the campaign To an unprecedented extent they travelled 

about the country makmg speeches enormous quantities of literature were circulated 
money was spent with as much profusion as m the regular election campaigns This was 
mainlv due to the contest tor control of the parties by conservatives and progressives 
Senator LaFollette had come forward m December iqii as the progressive candidate 
against President Tatt but iollowmg his temporarv collapse in I ebruarv the governors 
of seven states united successfulh in urging Mr Roosevelt to accept the progres 
sive leadership It was felt that he alone could ha\e good prospect of defeating the 
President tor the nomination and of cavnng the part> from disaster in the election 
Bv the Dtmocrats and b> the conservative Republicans he was assailed for ignoring 
the tradition that the presidenc> should not be held bv an> man for more than two 
terms and he was charged with ignormg a specific pledge (dirterentl> interpreted by 
Mr Roosevelt and his opponents} made b> Mr Roosevelt m 1904, upon being 
elected to the presidency that he would under no circumstances accept a renommation— 
meaning according to his followers that he would not accept a nomination m looS 
That these attacks cimed little weight with the people was evident from the fact 
that Roosevelt secured the great majontv of those delegates who were elected directly, 
and completely outdistanced Taft m the preference vote The latter denounced the 
progressives as emotionahsts and neurotics who would hurr\ us into a condition 
which would find no parallel except in the French Revolution ' With Mr Roosevelt be 
had a bitter exchange of personalities and some thought that his participation m the 
campaign had impaired the dignify of the presidential office W ithin the Democratic 
party the prominent candidates were Oscar W Underwood leader of his party m the 
House of Representatives Speaker Chamo Clark a man of great populantv rather 
than oi intellectual distinction Governo Judson Harmon of Ohio and Governor 

1 But see Oregox for the proposed ibut defeated) constitutional am« ndment for a one 
chamber legislature 


2 Champ Clark was born in Anderson count} Kentucky March 7 1850 studied at 
Kentucky University Bethanj College and Cincinnati Law hchool was president of Mar 
shall College West Virginia in i87j-^ 4 and was admitted to the bar in 1875 practising 
after 1880 m Bowling Green Missouri He was a Democratic representative in Congress 
in 1889-91 1893-95 and since 1897 being minority leader in 1907-11 and becoming speaker 
in 1911 In 1904 he was permanent chairman of the Democratic National Convention 

^ Harmon was born near Cincinnati on FePruary 3 184^ the son of a Baptist minister 
of New England descent He graduattd at Denison Univeraty Granville «i 1866 and at 
the Cmcinnati Law School m 1869 He was judge of the ^penor court of Cincinnati in 
1878-^8 attorney -general in Cleveland s cabinet from June 8 1695 to March 5 1897 and 
governor of Ohio since 1909 In October 1896 he argued the first great anti trust case the 
Trans Missoun freight case fsee E S xiv 713d) and Secured a reversal by the I S Supreme 
Court of a decision for the railway in the lower coiwts. Attorney General Moodv retained 
him as special counsel in the Santa Fe case 
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W<»o#ow Nev Jetsey, formeriy president of Princeton University whose 

admimsttation had been charactens^ by great vigour and independence, and 
Whose reputation as a pnWia^ stood v«y hi^ Mr Bryan (see £ B iv, 6p7) 
announced that he wcaild not offer himself as aeandidate, but his attitude toward the 
various asparants was feit to be important Tn a senes of speeches he denounced 
Governor Sarmon as " a reactionary said the choice of the predatory interests ' saying 
that either Speidter Clark or Governor Wilson would meet with his approval 

As the piuttary campaii^ ]WOce«Jed the public utterances of President Taft and 
Mr Roosevdt were marked by increa^ng bitterness and the irreconcilable differences 
between these leaders spread to the rank and file of the partv When the 
■^ifiiarfiii Republican convention met at Chicago on June i8 1912, it was evident 
co«re«i»HW that eveiything depended upon the decision of more than two hundred and 
— fifty conte^ Mr Roosevelt denounced as theft the action of the national 
juM Pir 9 gx 9 »’ committee in placing anl> 19 of hia contestajits upon the temporary roll 
But an appeal to the convention was lost by more than fifty votes and it 
was by about the same margin that the selection of ifenator Elihu Root (see E B 
xxm jii) as temporary chairman was made When the committee on credentials 
deaded against the seatii^ of his contesting delegates Mr Roosevelt denounced their 
conduct as fraudulent and advised his followers to take no active part in the proceed 
mgs Accordingly most of them sat in silent protest while the platform was adopted 
and the nommations made President Taft received 561 votes On the first ballot or 
twentj -One more than the necessary majonty Vice President Sherman (see Ohitwry 
below) who was also renominated died a few days before the general election * 

The disruption of the Repubbcan convention led to the birth of a new partv which 
took the name of National regressive and appealed for the support ot Democrats and 
Progressives ahke Its convention was held in Chicago early in August 
There Mr Roosevelt made a declaration of his political views which were 
received with enthuaasm and embodied m the platform He was nomi 
nated tor presjdent, and Governor Hiram Johnson of California (see 
California) f<w vice president The convention was remarkable for several things 
the absence of professional politicians the prominent part taken by women and social 
workers, and the quasi religious fervor which pervaded it 


•Woodrow Whlson was boro m Staunton Virginia on December 28 1856 the son of 
Joseph R Wilson a Presbyterian clergyman and professor of theology He graduated at 
Pnncelon m 1879 studied law at the University of Virginia and practised in \tlanta Georgia 
m 1882-83 and m 1886 received the degree cA doctor of philosophy at Johns Hopkins Univers 
ity He was associate professor of history and political economy m 1885-88 at Bryn ^fawr 
and m 1889-90 at Wesleyan University where he acted for a time as foot ball coach From 
1890 to 1902 be was proiessor of mnspruieme and politics at Princeton of which he became 
president on August i 1902 This position he resigned on October 20 1910 and m Novem 
ber hewaselectedjpvemorof New Jersey (by 233 682 to 184 626 votes for Lewis Republican) 
Aa president trf rnneeton he attempted to democratise the University €uid aroused the 
opposition of many wealthy alumni by his criticism of the upper class clubs In a 
controversy over the ate and jrfan of a graduate school he argued for buildings on the 
present campus and the faculty and alumni were divided between him and Andrew Fleming 
Wert (b 1853) dean of the graduate school, who wished a separate campus for the elaborate 
gradate atfiool he planned At the am twenty three Wilson had published in the Inter 
noHonal Bmm (August 1879) the outline of his Congressional Governrnent which a^ared 
in 1885 His The State (l8^) has become a standard work He wrote besides Dtvistm 


was marh^ by l^slattve reforms and by the defeat <ff the machine element in the 
Democratic In 1912 he favoured the Initiative and R^erendum which he bad tor 

merty oppoam See the biography (1912) by W B Haler* H E Hosford s Woodrow Wilson 
ewd }fytp Jersey MwdtrOm (1912) A. L P Dennis irt Contemporary Review Dec 1912 and 
W C McAd^ a«d Bltoi Pmy in The Century Mar 19I3 

* The dectxMral votes Uuh and Vermont were formally cast tor Taft for presudent 
and for Nicholas Murray Butler <rf New York (jnesident of Columbia University) for vice 
president 
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The cleavage between the conservative and radical wings of the Democratic party 
was ctearly exposed when the national conventioa met at Baltimore op jfune 15 A 1 
though a conservative Alton Brooks Parker (b i3s3, chief justice of the 
wmbtaHati ^ew York court of appeals in 1898-1904, Democratic candidate for the 
^ was chosen temporary chairman over Mr Bryan the 

™**** latter s influence proved decisive in the choice of the permanent chairman 
and in the passage of a resolution attacking members of the party connected with Wall 
Street Moreover the unit rule under which state delegations deliver a solid vote 
was modified so as not to apply to delegates elected by districts under state primaiy 
laws The permanent chairman was Ollie M James of Kentucky (senator elect rep 
resentative in Congress since 1903)^ who was a heutenant of Mr Bryan It re- 
quired forty SIX ballots to select the presidential candidate On the first, Clark 
bad 440^ Wilson 324 Harmon 148, Underwood 117I Marshall 31, Bryan i 
hen on the tenth ballot the Tammany controlled New York delegation transferred 
its ninety votes from Harmon to Clark Bryan declared that as long as that situation 
lasted he would withhold his vote from Clark That declaration had ipuch to do with 
the final success (on the 46th ballot) ot Governor Woodrow Wilson Governor Mar 
shall ^ of Indiana was nominated for the Vice Presidency Among the minor parties 
neither the Independence League nor the Populists put a national ticket in the field. 
The Prohibition part> nominated Eugene W Chafin (b 1852) of Arizona its candidate 
in tgoS and ■Varon S Watkins (b 1863) of Ohio candidate for governor m 1905 and 
for vice president m 1908 the Sociahst Labor party, Arthur E R^mer of Massachu 
setts and August Gilhaus of New \ ork the partj s candidate for president in zgoS 
the Socialist party Eugene \ Debs (b i8<;5) of Indiana, candidate of the Social 
Democrats in 1900 and of the Socialists in 1904 and 1908 and Emil Seidel (b 1864) 
of ^isconsm, ^lahst candidate for governor m 1902 and mayor cd Milwaukee m 

IQIO-12 

The platforms of the three leading parties held similar views upon a number of 
pomts such as the reform of legal procedure the estabhshment of a parcel post and 
the maintenance of an adequate nav> But they had, of course distinctive 
AbCfoao/ features The Republican platform, both by what it omitted and by 

RetHiiOiauM what It contained exhibited a conservative spirit Silent upon the subject 

of social legislation and the methods of bnfiging government nearer to the 
people It laid emphasis upon the necessity of preserving the mtegrity and authority 
of the courts as the protectors of individual and property rights It reaffirm^ belief 
m a protective tariff high enough to furmsh a revenue and give protection to American 
industries readjustments to be made m accordance with the findings of an expert com 
mission W ith respect to the anti trust law supplementary legislation should define 
as criminal offences those specific acts which umformly mark attempts to monopolise 
trade In his speech of acceptance President Taft made it appear that there were 
two issues m the campaign the preservation of representative government supported 
by an independent pidiciary, and the encouragement of business expansion through the 
free use of capital 

The Democrats and Progressives agreed on a number of points the pl^sicaJ value 
tion of railroads, a regular Territorial government for Alaska, trial by jury for indirect 

* Thomas Riley Marshal! was born at North Manchester Indiana on March 14 185a 
a grandnephew of John Marshall chief justice of the United States and on lue mother's 
side a descendant of Charles Carroll of Maryland signer of the Declaration of Independence 
He graduated at Wabash College CraTvfordsviIIe in 1873 was admitted to the bar in 1874 
■vfzs prominent m local politics but ran for office only once m 1880 when he was defeated for 
prosecuting attorney before hjs nomination ia for governor of Indiana He was elected 
by 14 800 over Janves E Watson Republican As governor his prmapal work was 

the proposed state constitution sfhich the Inmana supreme comt, decided could not be sub- 
mitt^ to the voters of the state in SQ12 see In fir aa a. He enforced lac^ ia w s rac^ 

track gambling He favoured the direct dection of U S Senators and opposed ship sub 
Mdies protective tariff and a federal inheritance tax. For his views of rrform hy^^lation 
and of the corse of over legislation see his Automatic Citizen AtlaTUu Mcntbiy Sept 191* 
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eoiitto|it ^ tcftjrt Emitation upon th« use of injunctiMis, the spread of the direct 
pftnmry and other instruments of popular ride etc But the Democmtic programme 
^ Vas much less comprehensive and, except for the tariff,, much less radical 

It insisted upon the old doctrine cff state righte, a single term for the Bresi^ 
M^Pimgrea- abofetion of protective duties (but by iegislaticm which ** will 

not mjure or destroy legitimate busihess ”), and supplementary legislation 
to give the antKnist act mwe definiteness and overnde the court’s interpretation 
The most characteristic feature of the Progressive platform was the attention ahich 
It gave to the subject of social welfare and industrial justice As a means to this end 
it advocated a more expeditious method of amending the Federal Constitution the recall 
of judiaal deosions the aghtO'f app^ to the Supreme Court incases where the highest 
state court slmuld hold laws mvabd uniter the Federal Constitution, and the bnngmg 
under effective natronai junsdictihn of those problems which have expanded beyond the 
reach of the states- The proposals T^th respect to the labouring class included minimum 
safety and health standards, prohibition of child labour and mght work for women mini 
mum wage statwterds for wiMneii and much else On the tariff the Progressives 
differed from the Republicans only in demanding the immediate downward revision of 
exctesive duties They did however take a very different portion with respect to the 
trusts, wishing to place their regulation under an administrative commission They 
advocated woman suffrage 

Tlie campaign presented peculiar features from the fact that it was a three cornered 
(xmtest Each party had to fight the other two The Republican cause for which 
there seemed little hope was badly managed, its appeal was addressed to 
TktMm the conservative ckss who were told that Mr Roosevelt and his party 
naenai^d the time-honoured institutions of the country The Democrats 
emfi^asised the evils of the protective tariff holding it responsible for the 
high cost of hving and the corrupt alliance between business and pohtics On this 
issue the other two parties opposed them Wide with respect to the trusts Democrats 
and Republicans hdd to fairly similar poations as against the Progressives The 
latter directed attention to the need of a constructive social policy Their desire to 
break the Sdid South ” and to attract Democratic voters was shown by Mr Roose 
velt's attitude towards the negro He announced that the new party could not be 
built up m the ^mth “ by relying on and appeahng to the negroes and in the settle*, 
meat of contests between Southern delates the national convention acted upon this 
principle Although Mr Roosevelt was received with enthusiasm during a speaking 
tour through the South, he managed to divert very few Democratic votes in the election 
The cemcern expressed through the country when he was shot by a fanatic at Milwaukee 
on October 24 evidenced his great personal popuiantv He addressed a mass meeting 
for an hoar and a half after being wounded Democratic success in the elections though 
foreshadowed by the disruption of the Repubhean party was more complete than had 
been generally ex^iected 1 aft won only two states, Utah and Vermont with 8 elec 
tora! votes Roosevelt won CaUforma (ii of 13 votes), Miclugan, Mmnesota Pennsyb 
vama South Dakota, and Washington with 88 electoral votes All the other states 
went for Wdson, who received 435 electoral votes Swwping though the vtetory was 
It s^ms to have been hiamly due to the split in the Republican party Wilson had a 
X^urality of mewre thim two miUions over Roosevdt, but he did not bav e a majority of the 
populjur vote The new Congress is Democratic in both branches In the House almost 
vxffjctly two-thirds of the members are lyemocrats^ and the capture of state legislatures 
jaeviously been Repubhean insured a smaU Democratic majority m the 
Chit of a8 gorvexnom eteeted sM but ten were Itemocrats Mr Wibon was 
fonma^y fakagumed March 4, 1^13 Hik cabind? is* W J Bryan, State, W G 
MCAdoo, ftodley H Gamsop, War, J C Mt^ReJmclds, Attorney General, 

A S Budeskm, BpisjliiM^tec-Geaeraly Josephus pumeb, Navy, F K Lane Intenor, 
{LF.)^6itoii„ApiaihmrW C Redfi^d, Coutoierce, W 3 Wilson, Labor i 

(E M SaIv) 
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AatESicAN Obituary 

The following persons, separately noticed m the Emyd&paidui Brttannica, died 
■between tbe publication of that Work and the end of 1912 

Thomas (b 1819 see £ B m *63) sculptor on December rr, ion 
Clara Bwtoii (b 1821 see K B ai 452) philanthropist on. April 12 1912 
John Bigelow (b 1817 see £ B in 922) diplomat and in Aew York City, on 

December 19 1911 

Cornelius Newton Bliss (b 1833 see £ S i\ 72) merchant and pohpcian on October 

^ ^Robert CoUyer {b 1823 see £ B \i 694) Unitarian preacher and author mNew^ork 
City on November 30 1912 

Mary Baker (Glover) Eddy (b 1822 see E B vi 291 a and 830c) founder of Christian 
Science at Boston on December 4 1910 

George Cary Egrieston (b 1839 sec £ B ix i6b) writer on April 14 19 u 
Horace Howard r unless (b 1834 see £ B xi 36^) Shakespearean scholar at W ailing 
ford Pa on August 13 1912 He edited Anthony and Cleopatra in the \ anorum i>kaks 
peare m 1907 

William Watson Goodwin (b 1831 see £ B \ii 240) Greek grammarian at Cambridge 
Massachusetts on June 15 1912 

Frederick Dent Grant (b 1850 see £ jS xii 358c) army officer commanding Eastern 
Division in New A ork City on April ii 1912 

John Marshall Harlan (b 1833 see £ 5 xu 934) justice of L S Supreme ( ourt on 
October 14 1911 

Edward Hamgaa (b 1845 see £ £ \ii 17; actor and play w right on June 6 1911 
Jonathan Scott Hartley 184s £ B xui 35) sculptor on December 6 1912 

Thomas Wentworth Hig^son {b 18^3 see £ B vm 455) author on Mav 9 1911 
Henry Christopher McCook (b 1S37 see £ B xvn -osd) naturalist on October 31 
1911 

John James McCook (b 1845 t;ec £ B x\ii 2050) soldier and lawyer on September 
17 1911 

Francis Davis Mihef (b 1846 see £ B x\ lu 466) painter and author in the Titanic 
disaster April 15 1912 He had been recently appointed head of the AmeriLan Academy 
at Rome 

Roger Quarles Mills (b 1832 see £ B xviii 4/S) legislator on September 2 1911 
Sara Agnes Piyor (b 1830 sec £ B xxii 533b'i author onktbruary 15 1912 
Howard Pyle (b 1853 see £ B x\ii 679) artist and author near h lortnce Italy on 
November 9 19H 

Whitelaw Reid lb 18^7 see £ B xxm 52) diplomat in 1 ondon on December 15 1912 
Winfield Scott Schley (b 1839 see £ B xxiv ^40) naval, officer in New \ ork City on 
October 2 19 li 

Frederick Porter Vmton (b 1846 set£ B xxvm loi) portrait painter on Mav 20 1911 
ElizabeUi Stuart Phelps Warn (b 1S44 see £ B xxvm 319} author on January 28 
19 1 1 Among her later books were The Oath of Allegiance (1909) and Comrade (1911) 
James Bamd Weaver ib 183^ see £ B xwui 4^9) politician on Februarv 6 J912 
In 1904-06 he was mayor of Cohax Iowa 

The following is a senes of brief sketches of some of the more impiortant Amencans* 
not separately treated m the nth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, who have 
died since its publication 

Jolm ArbucMe business man died m Neu A ork City on March 27 1912 He was bom 
in Scotland in 1838 and m 1871 established in New A ork the house of ArbucUe Bros which 
sold sugar and imported and roasted coffee for retail sale in packages and in the sale of sugar 
and of coffee competed successfully with the Sugar Trust A terminal warehouse and 
a large towing and salvage bu!>iness grew out of the coffee importation and the house was 
very auceessful m raising wrecked ves^ls Arbuckle established a farm colony for the 
unemployed at New Paltz NY He was interested in horse breeding and owned a large 
ranch in VWoming He Jeft a large bequest for a memorial building under the care eff 
Plymouth Cfhurch Brooklyn to be a home for young men and women 

Sidney Gdlw^ne Ashmore, Latinist professor at Union College since 18S1 died in 
Schenectady N Y on May 22 1911 He was born in London April 15 1852 ^duated 
at Columbia University m 1872 taught at Lehigh University In 1873*76 and at Columbia 
from 1876 until he went to Union and wrote The Classics and Modem Training (1905) and 
edited with notes a complete text of Terence (1909) based on Tyrrell 

Jolm j4cob Astor, Cdpitshst died when the Titanit sank Apnl 1912 fie 'waS 
bom at RhinebecJ: New York on July 13 1864 the great grandson of John Jacob Astor-^ 

1 Otter obituary notices are included in articles on separate states of the Umon ^ 
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E B u 793) founder of the family He ^aduated at Harvard in 1888 He was colonel on 
the staff of Governor Levi P Morton of New York and in the Spanish American Wai wa 
lteUtenant>colo»eI of voluntas serving in Ctd^ w«h a battery of field guns equipped and 
organised hy him The Waldorf Astoria St Regis, KnicTterpocker aiM Astor hotels in 
New York Citj were built by him H6 invented a turbme engine a bicycle brake etc and 
wrote A Journey tn Other Worids {1890) Hia Wife n6e Madeline Force whom he niamed 
in September 1911 rfter being dmnreed m 1909 by his first wife Ava Willing whom he had 
mamed m was rescutfd from the '* Titanic and bore him a posthumous sen Almost 
all his enormous estate probably $80 000 000 at the least was left to his son by the former 
mamage Vincent Astor who came of age November 15 191a 

Francis Bacons physician died April 26 1912 He nas born in 18-^1 graduated at 
Vale Medical Schoed m 1853 and after service as a surgeon m idie Civil War in 1861-64 
was profe!>sor of surgery at Yale in 1864-77 and lecturer on medical jurisprudence from 1899 
to his death He was known as an atiemat and an authority on yellow fever 

Henty Carey Baird, publisher and author died m Wayne Pennsylvania December 31 
1912 He was bom in Plnfad^phia S^tember r-o 1825 a grandson of Henry Carey (see 
E B V 329) and was an exponent of Carey s iM-otectxonist views On this subject and on 
the currency he wrote several tracts and his Philadelphia publishing house Henry Carey 
Baird A Co sp&:iahsed in technical and industnal betoks 

Wilha Jndson Beedier, Old Testament scholar died in Auburn N Y on May 10, 191a 
He was bom at Hampden O April 29 1838 and was ordained in the Presbyterian ministry 
m 1864 after graduation from Hamilton College in 1858 and from Auburn Theological 
Seminary in 1861 With the exception of two charges of short duration his life was spent 
in teaching He was professor of moral science and bellea-lettres at Knox College 186^-69 
and of Hebrew lai^uai^e and literature at Auburn Seminarv 1871-1908 He was president 
of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in 1004 He "Wrote Father Tompktns 
and H*s Bibles (1874) Prophets and the Promise (1905) The Teaching of Jesus Con 
cemiHgthe Future Life (1906) The Dated Events of the Old Testament (1907) and Reasonable 
Bibhcal Criticism (1911) 

Joel Benton, author died September 15 1911 He was bom at Amenia N V May 
29 1832 He taught for a few years and then became a journalist and popular lecturer 
He wrote Emerson as a Poet (1882) The Truth ahoui Protectum (1892) Greeley on Lincoln 
(j8«) In the Poe Circle (1899) ajrf many popular poems 

Leo|K>Id Boas, Amencan resident director and general manager (since 1892) of the 
Hamburg Amenka Steamship Company died at Greenwich Conn on Maj 3 1912 He 
was bean at Ggrlita Germany on November 15 1854 and was educated in Breslau and 
Beilin He came to the UnitM States m 1873 and was a prominent member of important 
clubs and organisations of a public character 

Lewis Boss, astronomer director of Dudley Observatory (Union University) Albany 
Since 1876 died on October 5 19x2 He was bom in Providence R I October 26 1846 
and graduated at Dartmoutn College in 1870 He was assistant astronomer to the U S 
Northern Boundary Commission (1872) and a member of the Amencan expedition to observe 
m Colorado the total eclipse of 1878 and chief of that to observe the transit of Venu» in 
Santiara Ch 3 e m 18S2 edited the Astronomical Journal (1909) and received the gdd medal 
of the Royal Astionoirtical Society m 1905 and the Lalande pnze of the French Academy of 
Sciences m 1911 His most important publications were star catalogues and essays on The 
Physical Nature of Comets (1881) and ^lar Mohon (xpoi) 


keassn Howe Bradford, C^ongregational clereymiaxi died February 18, 1911 He was 
born in Granby N V April 14, 1 8446 graduated at Andover Theological Seminary in 1870 
and studied at Oxford He became pastor of the First Congregational Church at Montclair 
N J m 1870 and was associate editor of The Outlook from 1892 to 1899 He was a prom 
inent member of Coogr^tionat councils and missionary bodies m the United States and 
in Europe. He pnbli^M more than fifteen books on reJigious subjects irffluding Sptnt 
and Life (1888) Heredity and ChnsUan Problems (1895) The Return to Christ (1900) The 
Age of Fattft (1^), The Ascent of the Smd (1902), and The Inward Light 

Gitanaliel Brtdf financier and pu Wiafflt August 2i *911 He was born in Boston 

Mass January 15 1831 and after graduating from Harvard iii'i849 entered the banking 
business In i8w he retired and devoted th? remdmder of his life to the study of Amencan 
institmitma and government especially the state and the mumcipiahty He was an in 
depemleqtjn politics and an aident opponent of the colonial etteiision of the United States 
He wrote 7%9 Lesson of Popular Government (1898) and many articles and monographs 

lltigrresaiit Bragg, soldier and legislator, died June 20 1912 He was bom at 
TJnaipQa, K Y ..February 20 1827 studied at Hobart College m 1844-47 and was admitted 
to the New Yo«: bar tn ^848 He removed to Wscongiji in 1 850 In the Cml Vi/ ar he was 
ejommmstooGd oi volunteers June 25 1864. He became a prominent 

iii«»id)erfOjf ttm t^ocr^ party and vas a repmseatative m four Congresses (1877-83) 
When secon^og the pr^iKienuat nomination of Grover Cteveland in 1884 he used the famou 
piu;^ ' Wtf Idve him ^threnemi» he has made. He was Amencan tmmster to Mexicc 
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in 1&88-89 He supported the candidacy of McKinley (190O) and was consul general at 
Havana (1902) and at Hong Kong lr902-<(6') 

George Tards Brudi, American mineralogist died February 6 1913 He was bora vs. 
Brodkij a N y D^ember 15, 1831 He studied cl^naistry aad mtaecaJ^y m KeW Haven 
and m Europe and after teaching at the University of Louis\alle and the University of 
Virginia beeame prof^or of metaUurgv ti«55) and of mineralogy (i864> at the Sheffield 
Scientific School o 4 V ale University F rom 1 872 to 1 898 when he became professor aaefttus 
he was director of that institution 

Charles Stedxnan Bull, phvMcian died Apnl 17 1911 He was born in New York Cny 

S raduated at the medical school of Columbia m 1868 and completed hia studies at several 
,uropean unn-ersities Hia specialty was ophthalmology which he tat^ht at the Cornell 
University Medical College and practised in St Luke s and other hospitals m New \ ork City 
He was president of the American Ophthalrooiogical Society in 190307 

Darnel Hudson Burnham, architect died in Heidelberg Germany Jnne i 1912 He 
was born m Henderson N \ September 4 1846 He studied architecture m Chicago 
and established himself there Many famous buildings in American cities including Hie 
Rookery and Temple Chicago and the Flatiron New Vork as well as ^Ifridges 
I ondon Were desired by him He was chief architect of the Columbian Exposition 
Chicago 1893 He was chairman of the national commission for beautifying Wasnington 
D G and of the committee for remodelling Cleveland Ohio He also planned extensiv e 
alterations for Manila San Francisco and Chicago 

Siiaa Wnght Burt, civil service reformer died in New York C ity November 30 1912 
He was born in ^Jban-v N T Apnl 25 18^0 graduated from Union Colley in 1S49 and 
practised as a ri\il engineer for «ome vears About 1867 he began to take deep tnterest in 
civil service reform and when two years later he was appointed special deputv naval officer 
of the port of New York he had the opportunity of studying the evils of the spoils system 
He induced the naval officer to permit a competitive examination for promotion whi^ was 
however limited to persons whose applications for promotion were on hie and this was 
practiCdUv the beginning of the merit svstem He was chairman of the superv isory examin 
mg board in New rork 1872-75 and was twice naval officer (1878-^83 1885-89^ of the port 
of New \ork chief examiner of the state cml service (1883-8^) and a member of the state 
civil service commission from 1895 to 1900 and president m 1900 One of the founders 
fi88oJ of the Cml Service Reform Association of New Vork he was its president m 1907 
Arthur Tracy Cabot, surgeon died in Boston November 4 1912 He was born there 
on January 5 1852 graduated from Harvard College w 1872 and from Harvard medical 
school m 1H76 and studied in \ lenna and Berlin He was a fellow of Harvard University 
chairman of the state commission on hospital for consumptives consulting surgeon of many 
hospitals and a member of the \mencan Association of Geftito Unnary Surgeons etc 

will Carleton verse writer died in BrooUjn New \ork on December 18 1912 He 
was born in Hudson Michigan October 21 184S graduated at Hillsdale College in 1869 
was in newspaper work in Chicago and Detroit in 1870 and 1871 and in the latter year 
published m the Toledo JS/adg a poem B» tsy and I are out which won such great popu 
lanty bv its colloquial style and simple homely character that he left the Detroit Tribune 
to write v( rse and to be a lecturer and public reader of his writings His published volumes 
which had a large sale include Farm Ballads Farm Legends Farm Festivals City Ballads 
Rhymes of Our Planet In Old School Da^s 

John Merven Carrere, architect died m New \ork City trom injuries received in a 
cab accident March i 1911 He was born m Rio^ Janeiro Brazil November 9 1858 
He was one of the first Americans to study at the EcoJe des Beaux Arts Pans In New 
\ork hej became associated With McKim Mead &. \A'hite and in 1885 formed a partner 
ship wjtn Thomas Hastings Thar first important work, the Ponce de Leon Hotel at St 
Augustine Fla placed them m the front rank of their profession Among their other noted 
buildings are the New York Public Library and the Senate and House of Representatives 
Office Building in Uashington 

Henry Beebee Cmrin^nj soldier died in Boston Mass October 26 1912 He was 
born in Wallingford Conn March 2 1824 and graduated from the Tale law schotd in 
1847 From 1848 to 1861 he practised law in Columbus Ohio and then took a prominent 
part in the Civil W ar being appointed bngadier general of volunteers m iS62 After the 
close of the war he entered the regular army as colonel He was m command at Fort Phil 
Kearny at the time of the Fetterman massacre (December l866) by the Sioux Indians 
Wounded in a s£jfc®equent skirmish he was retired from active service in 1870 and was 
appointed professor m military science at Wabash College In 1875 he bepn to map the 
battlefields of the Amencan War for Independence the basis of his valuable Bailies ^ the 
American RevoltUion (1876) and Battle Maps and Charts of the American RevdtUuin From 
to ^891 he was employed by the American Government to treat with the Indians In 
1904 he received the rank of brigadier-general USA He also wrote Washington the 
Soldier (1899) and other works on Amencan histmr especially mffitary 

Wdliaffl CsaavheU Cfacrk, manufacturer resident ctf the Clark Th*e^ Wotka df l^wark 
New Jersey died on November 14 1912 He was born m Parsley Scotland m 1863 of a 
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of thread makers and *ii 187^ went to the United States where he succeeded h» 
uncde as president of the Clark Company which introduced Bntish methods of raanufaciuim 
m United States and became one of the Utgfest concerns of the Idndui the country 
ta^ar tes Fumey Cat, railway officer died at Yonkers N \ January 24 1912 Born 
m Ridimond Co New Ytwk January l6 1846 he gradujU:ed at Oberim College in 1869 
He was for many 3rears treasurer of the New York Central Unes west of Buffalo 

WilMam 0 emos CraBi|. nep-o pbystcmn minister itesident and consul general to Liberia 
since June 1910 died m Chariraton S C of African fever on December 7 1912 He was 
bom in Chariestoa on February 9 iS59 graduated at the Avery Institute there m 1875 and 
at the medical school of Howara University in 1881 and practised medicine in Charleston 
President Roosevelt appointed him port collector of that cit> in 1903 and in spite of local 
opposition and of the benate not confirming his nomination Crum administered the office 
from 1904 to 1910 when he resigned He was managing commissioner of the negro exhibit 
at the South Carolina Interstate and West Indian Exposition of 1901--02 at Charleston 
Wifliim Bayard Cutting, lawyer and philanthropist died March J 1912 He was born 
m New Vork City* January 12 1850 graduated at Columbia College in 1869 and at the 
Columbia law school in 1871 and practised law in New York City With his brother 
Robert Fukoai Cutting (b 1852) he was interested in the work of the Association for Im 
pB-ovii^ the Condition of the i^or m building model tenements and in manj mo\€roents 
notably the Citizens Union for the unprovement of municipal pohtics He was an active 
memb^ of the Protestant Episcopal Church 

Homer Catvin Davenport, cartoonist died May 2 1912 He was born in Silverton 
Oregon March 8 1867 and was reared on a farm He was a jockev a railroad fireman and 
a circus clown brfore bis talent for caricature found him employment on a ban Francisco 
newspaper tn 1892 Three years later he went to New York where he drew cartoons for 
the Amencan and Journal notably in the presidential campaign of 1900 when he originated 
the dollar mark suit of clothes in his cartoons of Mark Hanna and a gigantic bgure of the 
trusts which became well known He was interested in the breeding of Arabian horses 
in the United States and imported a number of them from Arabia His cartoons have been 
published in book form and he wrote The Bell of St^erion and Other Short Oregon Mories 
Geoi^e Davidson, geographer died m San Francisco December 2 1911 Hi was bom 
in Nottingham Mav 9 1825 removed to the United States m 1832 and was educated at the 
Central High School of Philadelphia He became honorary prtrfessor of ^desv at the 
University of California in 1870 and pr^essor of geography therein 1898 and took a leading 
part in tlm stu^ of the get^mphy of western Amenca serving on government coast surve> s 
on thie Paafic Coast (in charge 1868-95) transit of \^enus expeditions of U S government 
m 1874 (Japan) and 1882 (New Mexico) and as president of the Pacific (geographical bo 
ciety In 1908 he received the Daly gold medal of the American (Geographical Society 
Sarah S Platt Decker a national leader in the women s suffrage movement died at San 
Francisco Cal July 7 1912 She was born at Meindoe Falls Va (Getober i I852 She 
worked succes^uHy in Colorado for women s suffrage (adopted 1893) was president of the 
Women s Club of Denver and served four years as president of the General Federation of 
Wownen s Chibs. In Colorado she was the first woman member of the state board of par 
dona and iafer was apixnnted to the Colorado board of chanties and corrections She was 
also a member of Hie National Child Labor Committee and the state uvil service committee 
She was an earnest advocate of a sweeping anti chdd labour law and urged the appointment 
of women to offices in institutions for juvenile delinquency She had been twice a widow 
when she mamed Judge Decker of Cdorado m 1901 

John Fairfield Dryden, insurance official died November 24, 1911 He was bom at 
Farmington Me Au^st 7 1839 and spent tis youth at Worcester Mass He studied 
lor two years at Yale Umvei^ity but was prevented from graduation on account of ill health 
Entering the msumnee buaness as an agent he made an exhaustive study of industrial 
insurance as practised in England and in 1873 founded the present Prudential Insurance 
Co of Amenca which beginning as the W idow s and Orphan s Fnendly Society was the 
first successful industrial tosurance institution in the United States After 1881 he was 
president of the company In 1880 by special act of legislature the right of policy holders 
to vote vms withdrawn and the financial control came Uugely into his hands He was U S 
aenator from New Jersey m 1^02-07 

Darnel Cady Eaton, art-cntic professor of the history and cnticism of art in \ ale Univer 
sity w *869-76 and 1902-09 died on May ii 1912 He was bom m Johnstown N \ 

i ane 1^37 f graihiated at Yale tn i860 and at the Albany Law School m i86r practised 
iw untrf and dben studied art ih B«rltn and Pans He wrote handbooks of (Greek and 
Ronun soilptore (*884) and of modem French painting (1909) 

Alice Heaaa Earle, author died Fdbniary 16 1911 She was born at Worcester Mass 
April 27 i«S^ and was rnarrmd to Henry Earle in 1874 She wrote Customs and Fasht&ns 
w OU iVew Mngktmdy Home Ltfe in ColonuU Days Two Centuries of Costume »« Amenca 
and many other works oAmmifar objects. 

SuBttdl FnmMin Saketoras, economic geolo^st died in Washington D C March 28 
191 1 He was bom mi Bostmi March 29 1841 graduated at Harvard m 1861 and studied 
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in schoois of mining m Pans and Freiberg He took pait m the FtJrtieih Piatfallef Smtvey 
and warked with Arnold Hague on the Desi-rtptwe Geology of that sumy in 1879 he yia* 
put m charge of gnomic geology m the Rocky Mountam Division of the U S Geologies^ 
Survey and worked LeadyiUe prqpanng statistics on precioas metals for the loth 
Census she scene of his la&t labours was Leadville again but hnal results of his mvortiea 
tions had not been published sut hia death 

Robley D^Usoa Evans, naval officer died January 3 1912 He was bom m Floyd 
county Va August 18 1846 He was commissioned ensign in the Atneman Navy iJi ^863 
after CTaduaticm from the Na\al Academy He served with the North Atlantic Blockading 
Squadron and n as permanently crippled by a wound m the nght leg in the land attaclr^jy 
sailors on Fort Fisher (Decernber 2 1864) In 1891-92 commanding the lorlrt<rwn at 
V alparaiso Chile he display ed great ability and firmness m settling the trouble arising from 
the killing of several American sailors in that city At this time he recavHl the sobriquet 
Fighting Bob In the Spanish American War he was captain of the battle-ship Iowa 
w hi^ tool a prominent part m the destruc ti 3n of Cerv era s fleet off Santiago Cuba He was 
appointed rear admiral in 1901 He commanded the Asiatic station m 1902-04 and the 
Atlantic fleet m 1005-08 On August 18, 1908 he waa retired and on account of ill health 

S ve up command ctf the Atlantic Flnet then on tour of the w orld He wrote A 5 atlor s 
}g (1901) and An Admiral s Log (1910) 

Arthur Hemy Ewing, missionary died at Allahabad India on September 13 1912 He 
wabboraatSaksburg Pa on October 18 1864 He graduated at W^aslvington and Jeff erson 
College (1887) at Western Theological Seminary (1890) and at Johns. Hopkins University 
(1891) was ordained to the Pre^ibv tenan imni&tn in 1890 and became a missionary in India 
where he was principal of a boy s boarding school at Ludhiana m 1891-08 and established the 
t hnstian College at Allahabad m 1901 He was chairman of the united council on work 
among young people in India from 1907 until his death 

Rose Eytmge, actress died December 30 191 1 She was bom in Philadeljfliia Novemher 
21 183S and acquired great populanti in emotional roles in the United States and England 
playing with E^wm Booth (1862) in Lester WallacLs company (1868) and with Aag^ustin 
Daly but seldom appearing after 1884 For several years after 1870 she Irved m Egypt 
where her husband (George H Butler) was American consul general She dramatist 
several of Dickens works Browning s Coltmbe s Birthday etc and wrote a few novels and 
jecoHections of her hfe in Egypt 

Harry Fenn, artist died \pnl '’4 1911 He was bom in Richmond Surrey September 
14 1838 but went to the United States in 1&57 He was best known as a book illustrator 
especially of gift books (poetry travds etc ), but he also acquired considerable reputation 
as an aquarelle painter and was a founder of the American Water Color Society 

Isaac Nelson Ford, journalist died in London on Augutst 7 * 19^2 He was bomat Buffalo 
N y June II 1848 graduated at Brown University m 1870 and m the same \ ear became 
a reporter for the New York Tribune which he served as leader writer and from 1893 as 
1 ondon correspondent He was the founder of the London Pilgnms Club He wrote 
Tropical America (1893) 

Sam Walter Foss, poet died February 26 1911 He was bom at Candia N H June 19 
1858 graduated at Brown University in 1882 and was an editor and later a lecturer and 
public reader of his ovm verse He was librarian of the Somerville Mass Public Library 
from 189S until his death He published five \olumGs of verse {.Songs af the Average Man 
Dreams m Homespun etc ) of a popular nature 

Paul Caspar Freer, chemist died April 17 1912 He wras born in Chicago IH March 
27 1862 graduated from Rush Medical College in 1882 and subsequently etiidied chemistry 
m Germany (Ph D Munich 1887) and m Owens College Manchester England He taught 
at Tufts College m 1887-89 and then became professor of chemistry at the University of 
Michigan In 1901 the American government sent Dr Freer to Manila as supenntenaent 
of government laboratories This onramsation became in 1905 the Bureau of Sci^ce of 
the Gov eminent of the Philippines and he was made director He was the pioneer m genera,! 
scientific w jrk m the islands and built up a great research instrtutmn. that is now dassed 
with the best m the world He was founder and editor in chief of the JPhtUpptne Journal 
of Science The Philippine Medical School founded m 1906 and now part of the University 
the Philippines was largely his own creation He was dean of the College of Medicine and 
Suigery and professor of chemistry in the University He wrote several text books <rf 
chemistry and manv articles on the structure of ring compounds etc 

Pi«Ke ^e, politician died at Lenistcm, Me August B 191T He waa horn 
there September 2 1 83 1 He practised law after his graduation frotti Bow dom College <1850) 
and after stud> mg under W P Fessenden Affiliated always with the Republican pmty, 
he was a member of the state legislature (1861 1862 iSfi?) nsavorof Laidston (186^7) 
attorney genena .1 of Maine <1867-69) representative m Congress in iSyi'-Si and successor 
to Jam^ G Blaine m the L S Senate where he served from 1881 tintd his death and was 
chairman of the ooratneroe committee after 1889 was president pro tern of the Senate 
in 1896 and after 1901 and was a member of the Pam Peace CommisBiOfn <1898) to negotiate 
terms of peace l^tween Spam and the United States. ' 
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iMHttK«t{ttubeiF«ilt»ptil^shera3»laQdK»%<li^ Apnl4 1912 He was born in Cljffcofl 
P», SttJt^obcr 10 1839 studied at Wittenberg: CoUege and entered tbe Lutheran mioifetry 
He edited (^1873 ) sevetnal eixlesiastTcat weeUies, notably The Hotmieitc 

JRatma. In *877 fae, with A. W WagqalH formed the publishing house of Funh & Wagnalls 
Compaq The &m product sadi n^eworthy works aS A Standard Dictumary and the 
Jewish Encyclopa^ui of whidi Dr Funk was e<&tor m-chief or chairman of an editorial 
board and pubhahed the Llierary Dtgert He was a Prohibitionist and itt 18SO established 
The Voice as a party organ ami he was much interested in the problems of psychic pbenom 
ena and wrote* The Next Step in Evolution (1902) The Widow s Mite and Other Psychic 
Phenomena (1904) and The Psydue Riddle (1907) 

Jacques Ftt^iUey author was Joet with the Titanic April 15 1912 His wife was 
^ved» He was bom m Pike county < 5 eorgia Apnl 9 1875 and engaged m lournahsm 
{itoo-iooa) and tbeatrwal management (1902-04) He wrote fiction of a popular nature 
and his best known books are The Chase </ the Gdden Plate (1906) The Thinking Machine 
(19W) and published after his death My Lady s Garter 

George AttfOBtus Gates* educatin' president of Fisk University (Nashville Tenn ) from 
1909 died at Wuttershaven Florida* on Novemb«- 20 1912 He was bona in Topsham 
Vermont January 24, 1:851 graduated at Dartmouth College m 1873 and at Andover Theo 
lopcal Seminary in 1880 and m the same year was twdained a CongregatiOnalist minister 
After a pastorate of seven years in Upper Montclair New Jersey he served as president 
of Iowa Cidlege in 1887-1901 and of Pomona College (California) in 1902-09 

John Wane Gates* i^encan capitalist died 10 Pans August 8 1911 He was Iwrn 
near Chicago IIL, in 1^5 and first displayed his great busmen ability as a travelling sales 
man introducing barbra wire into Texas He established himself in this business and 
organised the Southern Wire Co and later the Braddock Wire Co , which absorbed other 
companies This was sold to the Federal Steel Co in 1898 and Gat^ organised the American 
Sted and Wire Co now a part of the U S Steel Corporation His activities were also ex 
tended to deals in railway and industnal stocks He had undoubted talent although his 
methods wrae often severdy criticised and he died possessed erf a large fortune 

Williaia Waduogtna Gordoib soldier and merchant died at Wntte Sulphur Spnngs 
Va on September 12 1912 He was born at Savannah Ga. on October 14 1834 and 
graduated at Yale m 1854. At the beginning of the Civil War he became 2nd lieutenant 
in J E B Stuart s cavalry (the Georgia Hussars) and was afterwards captain and inspector 
of Mercor s bngaxle and thencaptam and adjutant of Anderson’s brigade m Joseph Wheder 
cavalry He was senior partner in the cotton fiiro of W W Gordon & Co and from 1876 to 
1879 was presic^t of the Savannah CiMton Exchange From 1884 to 1890 he was a member 
of the Georgia House of Ro^eaentatives He served m the Spanish American % ar as 
bngadier-general of volunteers and was a member of the Porto Rican evacuation commission 
(Varies Chapmaa GradEton, Protestant Episcopal bishop since 1689 of Fond du Lac died 
August 30 1912 He was bmn in Boston April 12 1830 graduatra at the Harvard Law 
School m l8S3i studied ^vmity with Bishop Whittingham of Maryland and was ordained 
deacon m 1855 and pnest m 1858 He spent 1865-72 in England where he founded in 1865 
with R. M ^nson the Society of the St John the Evangelist better known as the Cowley 
Fathers described m Hall Came s The Christum In 1872-88 he was rector of the Church 
of the Advent Bo^on He established the St Marraret s Sisterhood in Boston the Sisters 
of the Holy Nativity m Providence R. I and Grafton Hall a school for girls at Fond du 
Lac. He wasa leader of the High Church party in America and wrote du Lac Tracts 
Chrtstianand CaikoUc (1905) and The Lineage of the American Cathahe Church {1911) 
Benjaiun Henry Gnerson* mihtaty c^cer died September i 191 1 He was born at 
Pittsburg Pa. July 8 1826, and entered the Union cavalry at the opening of the Civil War He 
captured Batim Riwge m May 1862 with forces from Tennessee as a part of Grant s opera 
Uoas on Vicksbuxg and the raicb of his troops in Mtsaiasippi and Alabama in 1863-64 
amoim the most brilliant minor performances m the great conflict won him the brevets of 
bnEamer and ms^or-generat respectively He became a colonel in the regular army in 1866 
ana was retired m 1890 after rc^idiing the rank oi bngadier general 

Oement Actoa Gnacont* financier died November jo. 1912 He was born m Philadel 
phta Pa. NovendieT 15 i^i and m 1857 entered the shimpmg business in which he rose 
to be general manager (1894) oi the IiMiamatim^al Mercantile Marine Co (onginally Inter 
Navigation Co ) This ofl^ he resigned m 1904, assuming the chairmanship of 
the bosird of directors He was a director m many fioanciaLand mdustnal corporations 

Gtumenheim* capitahst perished in the wreck of the TItamc; on Apnl 15 
19x3 n^ed 47^ He was a member of the firm of M Guggenheim s Sons and of the Amencan 
Smelfcmg 41 ilefiaiiig Co with great interests in Coloredo and Ala^Jia 

Hrfwgiil Harrod* civd engineer died September 7 1912 He was born m New 
Gfkaas* February 19, i8|7* graduated at Harvard m 1856 served in the Confederate army 
faecaonung captain off engines, and was ^te engineer m 1877-80 member of the Mississippi 
C^iwssion 1870^1904 Md of the Panama Canal Comnusaion in 1904-07 aty engineer 
erf New Oiieaiss in 1888-021 nnd m charge trf that city s drama^ construction in 1895-1903 
In 1897-98 he was preudent of the Amerman Society <rf Civil Engineers. 
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Frank Daina Hill, consular official died at Frankfurt am Mam Germany on May 23 
1012 He was born in Mmnesota May 28 1862 and was educated at the University of 
Minnesota and at the Columbian and National Law Schools Washington He was ad 
mitted to the Bar in 18&4 and became consul at \aunci6n Paragu^ in 1887 in Montevideo 
(1890) La Guayra (1893) Santos (1896) and Amsterdam (1899) in I907heb^i»e consul 
general at St, Petersburg in 1908 at Barcelona and m 1910 at Frankfurt 

Bdward Hitc^ock, phtsicjan and teacher of ph> steal culture died February ll 19 n 
He was born at Amherst Mass May 23 1828 a son of Edward Hitchcock <see E B xiii 
533) geologist and prwident of Amherst College. He graduated at Amherst College 
1849 and later at the Harvard Medical bchool From 1861 he was professor of hygienic 
and physical education at Amherst being the first physiaan m the United States to take 
up this work He was acting president of Amherst m 1898-99 He wrote Ana4.om‘^ Pkyst 
ology and Anthropometry (i860) and A Manual of Gymnashc Exerctsei (1884) 

Herman S Hoffman, bishop of the Reformed Episopal Church since June 1903 died in 
Philadelphia on November 23 1912 He was born near Salem N C on June 9 7841 
studied in the Moravian theological seminary at Bethlehem Pa was ordam^ to the Mora 
vian ministry id 1864 and founded five churches of that denomination in Phlladel^dita before 
1881 when he became a member of the Reformed Episcopal Church In 1903 he became 
assistant bishop in charge of the New \ ork and Philadelphia s\ nods He wrote lAie Beyond 
the Grave (1898) 

Edwin Eugene Howell, geologist and cartographer died in Vi^ashmgton D C April r6 
19H He was bom m Genesee county N \ March 12 1845 and studied at the Umver 
sit\ of Rochester under the geologist Henry A Uard was geologist of the United States 
Geological surveys wtst of the Rock> Mountains in 1872-73 and was with the government 
survey of the Rocky Mountain ngion under Powell in 1874 In 1870 he made a relief map 
of the island of San Domingo and in 1875 produced his famous relief map of the Grand 
Canon of the Colorado for the government In his later vears he devoted his time to the 
manufacture of geological models and maps first in the Rochester Museum and then in an 
e tabljshment at Washington which he called the Microcosm He wrote on meteorites 
and was a founder of the Geological Society of America 

Jolm Wesl^ Hoyt, administrator and author died on May 23 1912 He was bom near 
Worthington Ohio on October 13 1837 graduated at Ohio Wesleyan University in 1849 
studied law and then medicine at the Eclectic Medical Institute (Cinannati) where he taught 
chemistry m 1853-57 and was editor and pubhsher of an agricultural paper at Madison 
Wisconsin in 1857-67 He was an early member of the Republican party and in 187S-82 
was governor of the Terntory of Wyoming His interests and activities were varied he was 
president of the international jury of awards on education and science at the Vienna Exposi 
tion of 1873 at the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition of 1876 and at the New Orleans 
Exposition of 1 884, and special representative for foreign affairs at the World s Columbian 
Exposition of 1893 worked for the founding of a National Lniversitv and wrote besides 
reports of the Wisconsin \gncultural Society (1860-72) of the same state s railway com 
mission (1874-75) and Federal reports on education in Europe and America (1870} Studies 
in Ctvd Service (1878) and histones (1893-95) oi the universities of Bologna Pans Oxford 
and Cambridge m the Middle ^ges 

Thimias Augustus Jaggar, Protestant Episcopal bishop since May 1908 m charge of 
•American churches in Europe died December 13 1912 He was born in New kork Citv 
on June 2 1839 was a bank clerk before entering the ministry in 1863 and held among other 
charges one at 'honkers N "V where he established St John s Riverside Hospital From 
1875 to 1905 he was bishop of Southern Ohio In 1900 he delivered the Bohlen lectures 
(Church of Holy Trinity Philadelphia) on the personality of truth 

Edward Gamaliel Janeway, physic .^n died February 10 1911 He was bom in New 
Jersey August 31 1841 He left his medical studies at Columbia University to act as medical 
cadet at the army hospital at Newark New Jersey during the Civil War but took his d^ree 
in 1864 His long connection with the University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College 
(from 1868) as curator and professor ended in 1905 with his retirement as professor of med 
icme and dean He was a noted specialist on nervous diseases and m 187^-82 was health 
commissioner of New \ ork Qty He was the author of Chmcal Potnts m the Diagnosis 

capitalist and adraimstmtor died in Clevelaad O Apnl 10 19U 
He was bom at Blue Spnng Ky July 18 1854 He a-as a street railway owner and 
promoter in several large cities mcluding Detroit and Brooklyn He became an ardent 
TOliever m the single tax doctrines of Henry Geor^ and did much towards spreading 
them He served as a Democratic representative m Congress ui 1891-95 and was ^yor 
of Cleveland Ohio m 1901-1909 in which office he was partially successful in establishing a 
three-cent street railway fare (see E B vi 504d) See his autobiography, My Story (New 
York 1911) and Carl Lorenz Tom L Johnson {ibid 1911) „ e 

JoUne, American lawyer died October 15 1912 He was bom m Sing 
Sing (nowOssining) N Y June30 1850 andgraduatedatPnncetonin i870andattheCoiura 
bia Law School m 1872 He was admitted to the bar m 1872 and became one of the best 
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ko<M6tiAM3rpojration lawyers m the countiy He was especially active m the tnanag>etHe!it of 
imiltoad properties ana was receiver for the Metropohtan Street Railway Co of New York 
after 1907 For some traie he was a trustee of Pnncetoa Univereitv He was an ardent 
(ccdtector of autoeraphs and wrote 0/ un Autofx^ph. Collector (1902) Diversions 

Ctf a Book Lover <1903) At the Library Table <1909) and Edgehtlt Essays (TOIO) 

James Otis Kiiw, wnter of mvenifes under the pen name James Otis ’ died in Portland 
Maine December U 1912 He was ixmi in Wxnterport Maine March r9 1848 and after 
1865 was m newsmper work first on the Bostcai :Leurnol and then on the New York Sun 
until he was employed (1870) on Leslies and Girls In 1877 be wrote Toby Tyler 

as a senal in Harper s Irntfig People and then devoted himself to books for children notablv 
the Minute Boy ^nes, writing neady 150 volumes including serials for St Nicholas 
John Bteinfort Sedfiey, professor of divinity in Seabury Dmmty School 1871-1908 
died at Salem, New Jersey^ March 8 191 1 he was senior pnest of the Amencan Episcopal 
Church He was bom in Essex county New Jersev February 12 1819 graduated at Union 
College in 1838 and at the Union Theological Seminary in 1841 and was ordained priest in 
18-^ He was rector of several churchts and lectured in the Concord School of Philosophy 
and in the Canibndge Episcopal Theological School He wrote The Beautiful and the 
hme (1884) Hi^els Aesihettcs (j886) and ProUems in Ethics (1899) 

John MQls &en(bnckt Protestant Episcopal bishop (since Januarv 1889) of Arizona and 
New ^fexico died in 1912 He was bom in Gambier Ohio graduated at Marietta College 
in 1856 was admitted to the New York bar m 1858 served two years m the Civil War and 
ui 1865 was ordamed to the priesthood He was rectw of churches in Fort &x>tt and Leaven 
worth Kansas and in Columbus Ohio and in 1878-89 wras gener^ missionary of the diocet.e 
of Southern Ohio 

Frederick K^pdi, art dealer died in New \ ork Cit> on March 5 1912 He was born 
at Tullow Co Carlow Ireland on March 22 1845 and was educated at 'Weslev College 
Dublin and in England In New York City he became a bookseller and then a print dealer 
and importer of pictures He was an art cntic of ability and lectured on art at the Metro 

S n Museum of Fine Arts and m ^ ale Columbia and Harvard universities He pub 
The Golden Age of hngrattng A Dayutlk Whistler and many articJee in periodicals 
especially in The Print Collector s Quarterly 

Vaag^um Kester, novelist died July 4 1911 He was bom in New Brunswick N J 
September la *869 and was reared in Ohio He portraved types charactenstic of the South 
and Middle West Among his books are Manager of the B and A (1901) John 

0 Jamestown (1907) The Prodigal Judge (1911) and The Just and the Lnjusl (1912 ) 
Hennim Kmi>p» pbysaaaa died May i 1911 He was bom at Daubora Prussia Mav 
17 1832 and prai^ised as an eye«and-ear specialist m New \ ork after 1868 He taught m 
the medical school of New York and Columbia universities and founded the New \ ork 
Ophthalmic and Aural Institute He wrote a book on mtraocular tumours man\ papers 
on eve-aad-ear surgeiy and exscellent text books and founded the valuable Archn s of 
Ophthalmology and Ot^gy 

James Pnictor lawyer and legiaator died J une iS 1 91 1 He was bom in Kentucky 
August 29 1830 asd was educated at home He practised law m Missouri and after 1863 
in Kentucky was a member of the Missouri state legislature in 1858 and state attorntv 
genoal m 1858-61 He was a Democratic representative m Congress from Kentuckv in 
1867-71 and 1875-83 and^vernor in 1883-87 Between 1892 and 1901 he taught e<o 
noroics and law at Centre College (now part of Central Umversitv) Danville Kentucky 
George w aimm Knozi theologian Union Seminary lecturer on Christianity m the bar 
East diro at Seoul Korea Apnl 26 1912 He was born at Rome N \ August ii 1853 
graduated at Auburn Theological Seminary in 1877 and was ordained in the Presbyterian 
rauiistiy in the same year The first years of his professional life were spent in missionary 
work and teadiing m Japan where he was, for a tune prtrfessor of philosoph> and ethics in 
the Imperial University Tokto and where he receive the Order of the Rising Sun In 
1897 he became a lecturer on apol<^etics m Union Theological Seminary New \ ork and 
after 1899 was professew of the philosophy and history of religion there He wrote many 
books mostly on rd^ous subjects Iwtn in Japaneseand English— including The Direct and 
Fundammtai Proofs of the Christian Rehsian (1903 N W Tajdw Lectures at \ ale) The 
Spirit of the Orient (1906) The Development of Pehgton in Japan (1907) and The Religion of 
Jiiettif (1909) —and ccmtnbuted the article Chnstiamty to the llth ed of the Ency Bnt 
iVtUhiiii Kerdum Lansm^ judge of the U S District Court for New Jersey since June 
1904 16 1912 He was bom in Ewing township Mercer county New fersey 

Xatmary studied at Lawrenceville and was admitted to the bar in 1880 He was 

eity adieitor Tnentsa 1883-87 judge of city district court 1887-91 and (Republican) 
representative in CiwgreBs 1903-04 He was a trustee of the General Assemblv of the 
Preebytenan Church (North) and of Lawrenceville School and a director of Pnneeton 
Theological Seminary 

author daed at Los Angeles November i 19*2 He was born m L^rrter 
Novendier 17 1876 and vpas educated in Cahlorma at Occidental Collie the Unrversi^ 
of the Pacific aim Ldand StanRwd Jr Umvereitv Stones of his holding high rank in the 
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Chinese reform army seem to ha\e no basis of fact except his unsuccessful misgiou to China, 
in 1900 and his mi! tan^tic ideals He wrote The Vermtlton Penal (190S) The J alor of 
Ignorance (1909) urging the necessity of military training in the United States in case of 
Japanese invasion and The Da-P of the Saxon predicting the fall of the British Empire 
Ida L^is, American lighthouse keeper di^ October 24 1911 She was born in New 

E ort R I in 1841 In rS^T" when her father was me apacitated she took up his work as 
eeper of the Lime Rock Light Newport Harbor Her official appointment by act of Cp& 
gress (the hrst given to a woman) was dated 1889 An expert rower and swimmer she saved 
18 lives from drowning receiving many medals and a pension from the Carn^ie Fund 
In 1870 she married W H Wilson 

Morris Loeb, chemist died in New York October 8 10 He was born in Cincinnati 
on May 23 1863 graduated m 1883 at Harvard where he studied under Wolcott Oibbs 
whose assistant he was m 1898-89 after hts return from Germany where he worked under 
Hoffman m Berlin and Ostwald m I eipzig He taught at Clark University m 1889-91 and 
then until his death was professor of chemistry m New \ ork University Hia principal 
chemical investigations were on the kinetics of substances in solution osmotic pressure and 
cryst illization of sodium iodide from alcohols He was a member of a wealthy family and 
was prominent in Hebrew chanties to some of which he made large bequests as well as to 
the American Chemical Society the Smithsonian Institution Cooper Institute the American 
Museum of Natural History the Metropolitan Museum of \n and Harvard Unnersity 
Charles Battell Loomis author died Septimber 23 1911 He was born m Brooklyn 
N V November 12 1861 and was a wnter of humorous fiction and verse his best 
known volumes being Yankee Tnehantments (1900) and Cheerful Amertcans (1903) 

Eben Jenks Loomis, astronomer died at Amherst Mass D«>cember 2 1912, He was 
bom at Oppenheim N \ November ii 18...8 and was educated at the saentific school 
Harvard University He spent 50 years in work on the American Epkemeris and I\aut 
teal Almanac He was also a naturalist a Shakespeanan scholar and a poet 

Patrick Antliony Ludden, Roman Catholic bishop ot Svracu e since May 1887 died m that 
ntv August 6 1912 He was born near Castlebar Ireland in 1^36 studied at St Jarlath s 
College Tuam and at the Grande S6minaire Montreal and was ordained priest in 1864 
He w^s rector of the Albany cathedral and vtcar general 1877-80 and after seven years at 
St Peters Troy New York was consecrated hrst bishop of Syracuse In 1911 he urged the 
election of W illi im F Sheehan as U S senator from New \ ork and declared that the opposi 
tion to Sheehan was due to his being a Catholic and of Irish descent 

Arthur MacArthur, army officer died m Milwaukee Wis Septembers 1912 He was 
born in Springfield Mass June 2 but was educated m Sliiwaukee He served m 

the volunteers ift the Civ il War distinguished himsf If at Stone Riv er receiv ed a Congressional 
medal for bravery at Missionary Ridge and became major at 19 and colonel before he was 
20 He continue in the regular army and reached the high rank of lieutenant general m 
rgo6 As brigadier general of volunteers he went to the Philippines during the Spanish 
Amencan War of 1S98 and was made major general of volunteers for his service at the cap* 
ture of Afamla He was military gov emor of the islands m rgoo-or the most critical pernd 
of American occupation On his return he commanded different military departments m the 
United States before he was retired m 1909 

Robert Lee MacCameron, portrait painter died December 29 1912 He was born in 
Chicago January 14 1866 and was brought up in Necedah W is where he worked as a 
lumber jack when he was J4 years old He became a newspaper illustrator in Chicago and 
later in New A ork and in London on The Boys Own and in 1889 went to Pans where he 
studi^ under Gerome He was made a chevalier of the Legion of Honor in July 1912 
Besides portraits of celebrities English and Amencan his best known pictures were Ab 
smthe Drinkers The Dancers (honourable mention Pans Salon) The Daughters 
Return (in the New A ork Metropolitan Museum) and in general scenes from the ^ams 
Alexander Mackay Smith, Protestant Episcopal bishop died November 16 1911 He 
was bom in New Haven Conn June 2 1850 and was ordained priest in 1877 after studying 
at the General Theological Seminary and in England and Germany In 1902 after service 
as rector in South Boston New \ork (where he was first arch deacon in 1887) and AAash 
ington he was made coadjutor-bishop of Philadelphia and bishop in 1910 

yillar d Francis Mallaheu, Methodist EpiscoOTl bishop, died at Aabumdale Mass 
August i igri He was bom at Sutton Mass December il 1828 and entered the mm 
istry after graduation from Wesleyan University in 1857 He held several charges in 
Massachusetts and in 1882 was made presiding elder of the Boston district In 1884 he 
was elected bishop He was a prominent member of many church boards and commissions 
and advocated total abstinence and Sabbath observaTice He wrote The Why When>t 
How of Revivals The Fullness of the Blessing of the Gospd of Christ etc , , , 

Toffil WffliMp Mallet, chemist died November 6 1912 He was born in Dublin Ireland 
October 10 1832 and studied at Trinity College Dublin and at Gottingen He came to 
the United States in 1853 and taught chemistry at Amherst at the universities of Al^ama 
Louisiana Virginia and Texas and at Jefferson Medical College m Philadelphia During 
the Civil War he hadchaige of the ordnance labttKatones of the Confederate States 
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W J McG«e (hfs full name) anthropologist and geolc^st died September 4 1912 
Hems bora at Dubuque la April 17 1853 and was self-educated After studying math 
^matics a&tronomy law and other subjects he turned hw attention about 1875 toarchaeolo^ 
and geology W ithout public aid he made a geological and tc^graphic survey of north 
western Iowa and later became to the U S Geological Survey He was in charge 

of the Bureau of American Ethnolo^ in 1893-1^^ resigning m order to undertake the work 
of assembling a collection of races for the St L^is Exposition 1904. His later years were 
devoted to the inland water ways comraissicm and he was an expert in the U S department 
of agriculture He wrote on anthropolc^ geoh^ and hydrology 

George Wallace Melville, naval officer died March 17 1912 He was born m New 
York City January 10 1841 was educated at the BrookU n Polytechnic Institute entered 
the navy as assistant engiimer in and served through the Civil War In 1879 he sailed 
with the De Long Arctic exp^ition and commanded the boat s crew that escaped from 
the Lena delta He later headed the parties Which recovered the records of the expedition 
and De Long s remains After 1887 he was engineer m chief U S Navy and became rear 
admiral 18^ (retired 1903) He invented many mechanical appliances and wrote In 
the Lena Delia a narrative of the De Long expedition after the loss of the Jeannette 
Ridiard Wilde Micoti, theologian died at Oxford on June 4 1912 He was born on June 
12 1848 at New Orleans and after stud\injgat the umversities of Georgia and Alabama he 
went to Erlangen to Edinburgh and to the General Theological Seminary in New "V ork City 
He was ordained m 1870 In 1892 he became professor of systematic di\mity in the Phila 
delphia Divinity Sdiool and in 1 ^8 professor at the Virginia Theological Seminary 

Pfaflip V«trm Mighels, author died October 13 lOll He was born m Carson Citv 
Nevada April tg 1869 was admitted to the Nevada bar la 1890 was a journalist in San 
Francisco and New York and in 1895 began writing fiction He published about a dozen 
boc^s of which the best known is Brumer Jtm s Baby 

Danns Ogden Mills, American financier died at Millbrae California on January 4 1910 
aged 84 Born at Salem N Y on September 25 1825 he was a clerk in New \ ork went 
to California dunng the ^Id rush of 1849 became a storekeeper at Sacramento and 
founded the Gold Bank of Sacramento After doii^ much for the development of the 
Comstock lode r^on he was president of the Bank of California from 1864 (when he founded 
It) until 1873 and in 1875 when the bank was wrecked under other management he returned 
and placed it on a sound basis In California he had endowed a chair of philosophy in the 
state university and had been a trustee of the Lick estate and Observatory He sent an 
astronomical expedition to Chde to observe stars not visible in the northern hemisphere 
In New York (after 18^) be wasa trustee of the Metropolitan Museum and of the Museum 
of Natural History and presulent of the New York Botanical Society and he built the Mills 
Hotels lodgmg-feOTses for working men His daughter married Vv hitelaw Reid 

Paul Iforton, administrator died m New York City January 19 1911 He was born 
in Detroit Mtcb May 22 18^ At the age of fifteen he began his business career as a 
cterk 1ft the land office of the Burlington and Missouri R R He showed great executive 
ability as a railroad man and rose to be second vice president of the Santa Fe system in 
1898 He was secretary the navy in Mr Roosevelt s cabinet in 1904-05 In rgo6 he 
was made president of the Equitable Life Assurance Society and by his able administration 
helped to restore the impaired fortunes of that company He became vice president of the 
Pan Amencaa R R in 1910 

Panels Phil^ Ifa^ professor of Latin at Hobart College m 1871-76 and 1882-1907 
died on F^ruary 5 1911 He was born in Florence Italy D^eraber 5 1836 graduated at 
Harvard ui 1836 and at Harvard Law School in 1859 and practised law in New V ork City 
before becoming a teacher He edited Two Saltres of Juvenal translated the American 
Praver Book into Italian and. contributed to the Natton (New \ork) 

JNm WiUoCk HoWe, Secietary of Intoior in President Benjamin Harrison s cabinet 
t88^3 died March 22 1912 He was born in Lancaster Ohio October 26 1831 gradimted 
at Yale in 1851 and at the Cincmnati Law ScImkiI in 1852 and was admitted to the bar m 
t 8S3 He practised in ^ Louis (1855) and themn Keokuk Iowa until the outbreak of the 
War during which he became colond and brevet brigadier general He was U S 
district attorney ui St Louis in 1S67-70 and prosecuted whi^ and tobacco frauds 

Bdwatd Paysoa avd engineer died on July 20 IQI i He was born in Hartford 

Comi Jdly 16 1855 studied engmeerw® at Union Coll^ei became assistant engineer of the 
& Hudson Rjver railway in 1864 and m 1666 chief engineer of the Stamford & 
New ^ftaan Railroad on whmh he used pixdjably before anv one else m the United States 
mtto-glyofcrinfe in rock excavation In 1^8 he became connected with the Union Pacific 
and at with UjS Army ei^neenng work on the upper Mississippi He was sujper 

intendent of roads aadetreets in New York City in 1876 and after being chief engineer the 

^natoa & Ducafl^o railway m Mexico <i«8i) was engine^ag expert on many municipal 
projects Hicludinir the electric subways in New \ork, where lie was head of the work on 
paving and rejamiw rtneets m 1895 and coneultuig eng^ne^ of the department of public 
worim in T897 He^waS a iwominent roeml»r erf the American Society of Civil JEngineers 
and contributed many papeiwto its TranaUtwns and to technical and other journals 
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John Alsop Paine, archaeologist died July 24 1912 He was bOTn m Newark N J 
January 14 studied at Andover for the Congregational rnimst^ (otdamed 1867) 

He also studied ^aence at several universities the United States and Germany He was 
engaged m research work on the flora of New \ ork state 1862-67 and afterwards taught 
natural science at Robert College Constantinople Lake Forest University lU and the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons New \ ork Cvtv In 1871-72 he was associate editor of 
The Independent (New \ ork) He was archaeologist of the first expedition of the Palestine 
Exploration Society in 1872-74 edited and conducted the Journal of ChrisUan Philosophy 
(1882-84) was curator of the Metropolitan Museum New \ ork 1889-1906 and was also 
on the staff of the Ce«t«fy Dictionary 

William Paiet, Protes^nt Episcopal bishop of Maryland since 1884 died on January 18 
1911 He was born in New \ ork City September 23 1826 graduated at Hobart College 
jn 1849 was ordained m 1852 upon leaving the Hobart Divinitv School was rector sue 
cessively in Clyde and Pierrepont Manor N \ East Saginaw Michigan Elmira N Y 
Williamsport Penna and \\ ashington D C and wrote St Peter ana the Pnmacy of the 
Roman See and Our Freedom and our Catholu Heniai^e 

Daniel Kimball Pearsons, philanthropist died^pril27 1912 He was bom in Bradford 
Vt Apnl 14 1820 He practised medicine m Massachusetts from 1842 to was a 

farmer in Illinois until i860 and then engaged m the real estate business in Chicago from 
which he retired in 1887 He was childless and gave away his entire fortune — ^he lived on 
an annuity during his last years — to 30 colleges in 20 different states (especially Chicago 
Theological Seminary Beloit College Whitman College Berea College) and to a pubhe 
library and museum for Hinsdale 111 the village in which he made his home \ larger 
sum had to be raised from other sources before his donations were available and he gave only 
to smaller mstitutions He was an alderman in Cfiirago from 1873 to 1876 

William Alfred Peffer, politician died at Grenola Kansas October 7 1912 He was 
born m Cumberland county Pennsvlvania September 10 1831 He «;erved as a pnvate in 
an Illinois regiment during the Civil War and in 1870 removed to Kansas where he practised 
law and edited newspapers in Fredonia and Conewille He became a member of the 
state senate m 1874 In 1891-97 he was United State senator from Kn^nsas being the only 
member of the Populist partv in the Senate He had been a Republican before the establish 
ment of the Populist party w hich wa largely due to him In 1898 he was the Prohibitionist 
candidate for governor He wrote Mynorama a National Poem several novels The 
Farmer s Side (1891) and Americanism and the Philippines (1900) 

David Graham Phillips, novelist died January 24 191 1 He was born m Madison Ind 
October 31 1867 and graduated at Pnneeton in 1887 Alter a short career as a journalist 
he devoted his time to the writing of fiction He wrote The Great God Success (1901) The 
Golden Fleece (1903) The Cost (1904) The Plum Tree (1905) Light Fingered Gentry (1907) 
The Second Generation (1907) Old Unes for New {1908J and posthumously published 
The Gram of Dust (1911) and The Price She Paid He presented rather crudely the social 
and economic problems of modern Amencan life especiallv in high society He was mur 
dered by a deranged man who imagined that his family had been satirised in Phillips s novel 
The Fashionable Adventures of Joshua Craig 

Arthur Tannan Pierson, Presbyterian clergyman and editor died June 3 1911 He was 
born in New York City March 6 1837 and was ordained in the mmistry upon graduation 
from the Union Theological Seminary in i860 He filled pulpits in Detroit Indianapolis 
Philadelphia and elsewhere and in i888 became editor of the Missionary Renew of the 
fforld His knowledge of the missionary field was very extensive and he was prominent in 
religious conferences at Northfield Mass of which he was a leader after the death of D L 
Moody A tnp around the world in the interest of foreign mi sions was interrupted by ill 
health in Korea Dr Pierson published about 30 books on missions and other religious 
subjects See the biography (New ^ ork 1912) by Delavan Leonard Pierson 

Lotus McClellan Potter, sculptor died in Seattle Washington August 29 1912 possibly 
as a result of treatment by a Chinese physician He was born m Troy New \ ork, Novem 
ber 14 1873 graduated at Trinity College (Hartford) in 1896 and studied in Pans under 
Luc Olivier Merson and Jean Dampt In Tunis and Alaska he studied native types. His 
work first realistic and then imaginative includes a memorial in Hartford (1909) to Horace 
Wells and Earthbound a symbobc piece for the New \ork Childs Welfare Exhibit 

Jose^ Pulitzer, editor and journalist died October 29 1911 He was born at Budapest 
Hungary April 10 1847 He emigrated to America practically penniless in 1864 served in 
the Union army through the Civil War and became a reporter on the St Louts Uesthche 
Post in 1868 rising to be editor and part owner This paper he combined with the St Louis 
Dispatch which he bought in 1878 He served in the Miasoun House of Representatives 
in 1869 and was connected with the Liberal Republican movement m Missouri m 1^72 In 
1876-77 he report^ for the Ntw York Sun the proceedings of the Electoral Commission. 
In 1883 he bought from Jay Gould the New V ork World {see E B xix 569c) which although 
sensational through a fearless editorial policy of combatting political evils became one of tfie 
most influential journals of the United States In 1883 he was elected a Ptmodratic meunber 
of Congress but resigned after a few months service His later years owing to failing 
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st^fat^^nd * hwh stat« of nefvoifs irritability spent in long cruises private yacht 
on which he died in the harbour of Charleston S C But up to the end he Was most active 
in directing the World He founded the School of Journalism at Columbia Uni\ersitv Ne^ 
York City and made bequests of 5500 OGO each to the New \ ork Philharmonic Society and 
the Metropolitan Museum 

Mji^ Heed, author died August 19U She was born in Chicago JIJ September 
27 1874 andmamedj S McCullough in 1906 She wrote popular fiction essays and verse 
including Love Letters of a Mustctcin (1899) Love Lkters of a Mustcutn (1900) The 

Spinster Book (1901) Lavender and Old Lace {I902) Pickaback Songs (1903) The Shadow 
of Victory (1903) The Master s Vtohn (1904) The Book of Clever Beasts (IW4) At the 
Sign of the Jack o Lantern (1905) A Spring %n the Sun (1906) Loie Affairs of Literary Men 
(1907) Flower of the Dusk (1908) and the Weavers of Dreams (1911) 

E^ene Lamb RidiantS, professor of mathematics at Yale in i89l-*:9o6and a director of 
the It ale jymnasmm m 1892-1902 died at Beach Haven N J August 5 1912 He 11 as 
bom m Brooklyn December 27 1838 graduated at \ale in i860 and became tutor in 
mathematics there in 1868 He wrote on college athletics and published text books of 
Trigonometry (1879) and Elementary Navigation (1^2) 

Maurice Howe Richardson, surgeon died on July 31 1912 He was born in Athol 
Mass on December 31 1851 graduated at Harvard College in 1873 and at the Harvard 
Medical School in 1877 practised in Boston and taught anatomy and surgery at Harvard 
after 1879 becoming Moseley professor of surgery m 1907 In 1911 the post of surgeon m 
chief to the Massachusetts General Hospital was created for him 

I%e^hilas Francis Rodenbangh, soldier and author died t>ecember lo 1912 He was 
bora in Easton Pa November 5 1838 served as a volunteer in the Civil War losing an arm 
and being made bngadier (March 13 1865) for gallantry at Cold Harbor entered the regular 
armv m 1866 and retired in 1870 with rank of colonel and m 1904 was made brigadier 
general retired He wrote From Everglade to Carton with the Second Dragoons (1875) 
Afghanistan and ike Anglo Russian Dispute (1885) and Sabre and Bayonet (1897) and edited 
m 1899 the Journal of the Military Service Institution 

Abbott Lawrence Rotch, meteorologist died at Boston Mass April 7 1912 where he was 
born January 6 1861 He graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology m 
1864 and became professor of meteorology at Harvard m 1906 After 18S5 he maintained 
from his pnvate fortune the Blue Hill Meteorological Observatorv near Boston Here he 
first introduced the use of kites m exploring the upper air He also obtained valuable data 
with registretion balloons five to ten miles above the earth He collaborated with Teis 
serene de Bort (i905-<i6) m sending a steam yacht to explore the tropical atmosphere and 
took part m scientific expeditions to South America Europe and Africa He wrote Sound 
ing Ocean of the Air {1901) and The Conquest of Ike Air 11909) Upon his death the 
Blue Hill Observatory became the propertv of Harvard 

ftitncfc JolinRywi, Catholic prelate died February II 1911 He was born in Thurles 
County Tipperaty Ireland Februarv 20 1831 and removed to the United States after 
graduation from Carlow College and ordination as a sub deacon in 1852 He taught English 
Literature at Carondelet Seminary in St Louis was ordained a pnest in 18S3 and became 
rectot of St John s Cathedral there He was made coadjutor bishop of St Louis in 1872 
was promoted to an archbishopnc eleven years later and m 1B84 was transferred to the see 
of Philadelphia where he remained for the rest of his life President Roosevelt appointed 
him to the board of Indian Commissioners in 1902 He wrote What Catholics Do Not 
Believe and Causes of Modem Religious Skepticism 

Clurles Robert Sanger, chemist director of the Harvard laboratory after September 
*903 died on February 25 1912 He was born m Boston August 31 1S60 graduated in 
1881 at Harvard where he was assistant in chemistry in 1882 and 1884-86 and (after teaching 
the same subject at the U S Naval Academy m 1886-92 and at Washington University St 
Louis in 1892-99) assistant jwrfessor in 18^-1903 and then professor 

Margaret BhzabeA (Munsmi) Songster, editor and author died at Glen Ridge N J 
June 4 1912 She was bom at New Rochelle N Y Februarv 22 1838 and was married 
to George Sangster in 1858 At an early age she be^n contributing to current periodicals 
and biscame one of the b^t Imown wntere in the United States on topics ot special interest 
to 'Women and girls She was staff editor on many women s and children s periodicals She 
wrote Winsome Womanhood Fairest Girlhood The Queeniy Mother in the Realm of Home etc 
WS&un Lindsay Scruggs, diplomat aini authonty on South America diecf in Atlanta 
Georgui, 00 July i8 1912 He was born near Knoxville Tennessee September 14 1836 was 

admitted to the bar in 1858 e^ted the Columbus (Georgia) Sun in 1862-66 and the Atlanta 
New Em in 1*70-72 and was minister to Colombia in 1872-77 and (after being consul 
genersd m China) fal 1882-87 and to Venezuela m 1889-93 *n 1 894-98 he was legal adviser 
^ and agent for the settlement of the boundary dispute with Great Britain arbi 

tratedm 1897 He wrote The Colombian and Venezuelan Repubhes (3 ed 1905) Ortgi'n 
and Meanmtjpfffte Monrm latrine (1902) and several books on the boundary dispute 
Wffllmn Mw ^etwood, jHatnst and composer died in Chicago January 7 191 1 He 
was hom at Lyoae N Y Jaftaary 31 1854 the son of a music teacher and studied music 
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under Mason KuHak and Ljszt He was an organist m Stuttgart and B«-hh atid 

b^ame well known as a piano soloist m Europe and America being perbfaps the first American 
who could be ranked as a first class pianist His merits as a composer for the piano Were 
recognised m professional circles and he wrote Mustc Sitidy and the MtUuat kelation of 
Inter pretatton and Technu For manv years he directed the Sherwocw! Music School In 
Chicago where he settled m 1889 as head piano teacher m the Conservatory and his Uni 
versit> Extension Course ot Music Studj and Piano Placing was in many respects a new 
departure He ga\e summer normal courses at ( hautauqua 

James Schoolcraft Sherman, vice president of the United States after 1909 died a r Utica 
N \ October 30 1912 He was born on his father s farm near Utica October 24 1855 and 
graduated from Hamilton College in 1878 Admitted to the bar m 1880 he established a 
law firm in Utica which continued until 1907 Hts j^vings were first iftvested in a canning 
factory founded bv his father and the enterpnse prospered greatly umier his guidance 
Although at first he followed his familv in its allegiance to the Democratic party he soon 
became a Republican He was mavor ot Utica in 1884-85 In the winter of 1887 when 
onlv thirtv two years of age he began a career in the House of Representatives vhich was 
uninterrupted until 1908 except dunng the term of the 52nd Congress (1891-93) to which he 
failed by a small number of votes to be elected In the political campaigns of 1895 1900 
and 1908 he was chairman of the New \ork Republican State Convention and m 1906 was 
chairman of the Republican National Congressional Committee It was m the latter 
capacity that he appealed to Republicans throughout the country for one-dollar subsenp 
tions and obtained a large sum of money For many years he was chairman of the Con 
gresaional committee on Indian affairs— he was related to Henry Schoolcraft the well known 
writer on American I ndians — and it was on this committee that his most important legislative 
w ork w as done he aUo w as a member of the committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
In 1908 he was elected \ ice President of the United States on the ticket with hir Taft and 
he was re nominated at the Republican National Convention of 1912 He was one of the 
most expert parliamentarians in Congress in his time Hiv sympathies Were with the con 
scrvative or stand pat wing jf the Republican party 

Albert Keith Smiley, philanthropist ciifd at Rwlands Cal December 2 1912 He was 
born of Quaker parentage at \ assalboro Me March 17 1828 and graduated at Hav Lrfond 
College in 1849 Until 1879 he was a teacher but then began to develop a large tract of 
land in Ulster Co N \ including the beautiful Lake Mohonk which he had pur 
chased ten years previoush It became a popular summer resort and bmiley who was 
now a member of the board of U S Indian Commissioners arranged at his own expense for 
a conference ^ch autumn for the discussion of the problems of the Indi ins and later of other 
dependent peoples theFihpmos Hawauana and Porto Ricans The first of these was held 
in 1 882 Likewise after 1 894 he called an annual spring conference in the interest of inter 
national arbitration In 1889 he and his brother Mfred H (d ipOj) purchased a large 
property at Redlands Cal In 1898 he presented a public library to Redlands and he 
served as trustee for Brown Universitv and Bryn Mawr College 

Gemt Smith, composer professor of music in Union Theological Semmarv New "VorK. 
City died July 21 1912 in Danen Connecticut He was a grand nephew of the abohtiomst 
of the banie name was born m Hagerstown Maryland December 11 1859 was educated at 
Hobart College where he was chapel organist studied music in Stuttgart and under Haupt 
and Rohde in Berlin and was successively organist of St Paul s Cathedral Buffalo St 
Peters Albany and (1885) Old South Church New York Ci tv where he gave many organ 
recitals He composed songs notablv The Night Has a Thousand Lyes and a cycle 
Thistledown and ecclesiastical music including a cantata Ktng Damd 

John Bemhwdt Sima, entoraologi t died on March 12 1912 He was born in New 
York City November 21 1858 had a common school education and was admitted to the 
bar in 1879 In 1884 he became a special agent of the Entomological Division of the U S 
Department of Agriculture and in 1889 professor of entomology in Rutgers College and 
entomologist of the New Jersey Agricultural College experiment station As state entomolo 
gist after 1898 be was in charge of the extermination of mosquitos in New Jersey He wrote 
Economic Entomology (1896) and Our nseet Fnends and Enemies (1909) 

Paul Saudi, guide and hunter died in Montreal December 15 1912 He was born in 
Milton \ ermont August 20 1825 and in T852 built a Hunters Home at Loon Lake in the 
Adirondackt, of New "V ork whence about 1858 he removed to St Re^ Lake where he built 
a hotel and where the whole region came to be known by his name The dev elopment of the 
Adirondack country was largelv due to him 

John Russell Soley, lawyer and naval historian died September 10 1911 He was bom 
in Boston Mass Octobo: i 1850 and graduated at Harvard m I870 He made a specialty 
of international law, taught at the Naval Academy was assistant sc* retary of the navy in 
i8qo- 0^ and wrote a number of books on naval and maritime subjects Among them are 
r^Wock^ of the Crutser^ {j883i in a senes on the American Civil War Forngn Systms 
- < (1879) and Life of Admiral Porter (1903) 

mencan soldier died m New York City December 4 191a He was born 
m Hungary and was educated m Budapest After fighting lot Hungk* 


of Naval Educatto 

Julius Stahcl, J 
November 5 1825 
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ruMB ve^jleMiKlfince under Kossuth m 1848 he <Atne to the United States <1856) and engaged 
» until the Civil War brol^ out la this he participated ftr^ as lieutenant 

OO^el of a New York regiraent aadTOse to be major general of volunteers in March 1863 
He^waaiMomuient at the first battle of Bull Run in Fremont s operation* in the Shenan 
daah Valley m Popes Army of Virgmia and for a short time had command of the ilth 
Army Corps In March 1863 he held a command ut the defence of Washington He was 
Amenean consul at \ ofcohama and coMul genei^ at Shanghai m 1884-85 

Isidor Straus, merchant and, philanthropist was a victim of the Titanic disaster Apnl 
IS r9i2 He was biwn m Rhei^h Havana Fefemary 6 1845 went to the United States 
when nine years erf age and was educated rn Georgia In 1863 he went to Europe to assist in 
purchasing steamers and supplies for the Conf^erate Government and three years later 
joined his father m New York City in the business of importing pottery and glassware He 
was also a partner in several laiige departmcait stores in New York Citj He was a strong 
supporter ta tariff refema and sound money took a prominent part in the Democratic pres 
idential campaign of 1892 and m 1894-95 served m the Federal House of Representatives 
where he assisted in drafting the WUson Tariff He was connected with mam charitable 
and phiianthTopic institutions notably the Educational Alliai«:e of New York City 

Stodnum Tarr, gee^rajrfier died March 21 1912 He was born at Gloucester 
Mass January 15, 1864 and graduated at the Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard L niver 
Mty in 1891 He was assistant professor of geolt^ at Cornell University m 1892-97 pro 
fessor of dynamic geolx^ and physical gei^raphy m 1897-1906 and thereafter professor of 
physical get^aphy He had an international reputation through his work in geology and 
geography especially in the field of glaciolo^ in the studv of which he made several expedi 
tioQs to Greemand and Alaska — one to Ala^m under the auspices of the National Geographic 
Socie^ shortly before his death He was president m 1911-12 of the Association of Amer 
lean Gec^rraphers, and was an associate editor of the Bulletm of the American Ger^raphi 
cal Society and the Journal of Geography He wrote a number of valuable papers and mono 
graphs and was the author of a widely us^ senes of geographical text books of a Ann 
Phystral Geo^aphy (1904) et< 

Denman t^ompsmi, actor died Apnl 14 19H He was born at Girard Pa in 1833 but 
was reared in New Has^hire He began his professional career with a travelling circus in 
New England about 1850 His work on the stage was inconspicuous until in 1875 he wrote 
a dbort Joshua WhticomP portraying charactensUc types of rural New En^and which 
was immediately succes^ul and was expanded by its author to larger proportions and 
renamed TJu Old Homestead This medium peculiarly fitted to his abilities was his sole 
dramatic resource until he abandoned the stage in 1910 and it brought him a large fortune 
firadtod Totrej^ naturalist died at Santa Barbara California on October 7 1912 He 
was bom m Weymouth Mass on October 9 1843 and had a common school education 
He was an editor m 1886-1901 of the Youth s Companton (Boston) and among his books 
were Btrds «n the Bush (1885) A Rambler s Lease (1889) A Florida Sketch Book (1894) 
Every Day Btrds (1900) The Clerk of the Woods (1903) and Natures Invitatton (1904) 
Aigmie F Ware, lawyer and poet widely known as IronquiH died at Cascade Colo 
July l 1911 He was bom at Hartford Conn May 29 1841 and was reared m Iowa He 
served in the Union cavalry in the Civil War and was admitted to the Kansas bar in 1871 
He held public office as (Republican) state senator m 1879-84 and was U S pension com 
mis»oiier m 1902-05 His newspaper verse was afterwards collected in the Rhymes oj 
IronqutU which has run througji mai^ editions Among his other works are The Rise and 
Fall of the Saloon (1900) The Lyon Campaign and History of the First Iowa Infantry (1907) 
Itkurtel (1909) From Court ta Court <1909) He also made translations of French and Xiitin 
works including Justiman s Roman W^r Law 

Hmiy White Wenom Inshop of the Methodist Episcopal Church died m Denver 
Colorado on July 23 1912 He was bom in Williamsburg Massachusetts on January 4 
1831 and was a broHier of WiUiam Fairfield ^^arren (b 1833 president of Boston Umver 
Mty 1873-1903) He graduated at Wesleyan University m 1853 was ordained in iSS'^ 
filliM pastorates m Massachuwtts in 1871 in Philadelphia in 1871-74 and from 1879 to i88o 
when he was elected bishop He editOT The Study (1896-1900) and was a prolific writer 
publishing Reareations in dstranomy (1879) Bible m the World 3 Education {1892) etc 
iUeggnder Stewart WeUi, military ofiu::er and educator died February 12 1911 He 
was born m New \ ork City February 15, 1831 and was graduated from the U S Military 
Academy m 1855 In the Cml War he served in the Army of the Potomac being made 
bngadt^-genemT of volunteers in June 1863 He was wounded at Gettysburg on the 
Ri^idan, and 4 t SpottsyJvama At the titoe of Lee s surrenckr he was General Meade s 
^terthe warhe wasbrevetted majiW'general m the r^ular army In 1870 he 
wa«di8ch^»i^ atJbs own rcquest because in the prevtoos year he had been chosen president 
thi^CoUime id the City New York Here he remained until 1903 when he retired 
fie mv^ 2 %f jPamtmtia, an excellent sketch of the MeCteHan Campaign of 1862 

Firednlc Cope WhitdMKWW, lawyer and archaeok^^ died November 16 *911 He was 
bom at Rodiest^, N Y November 9 1842 ^aduated at Columbia University in 1861 
studied *n Eiaope, {Snd wgs m^tstted ta the New Voii. bar in 1871 He spent much tune 
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m Egypt, my^stigating Semitu: traditions m regard to that uoyntry Aad attemptrng to 
identify iocaUties fttention^ m the Bible In X882, he discovered the depression m the 
desert now known as the Wadi Raiyan and advocated unsucc^sfnlly its nse as a ston^ 
reservoir for the water of the Nile. The khedive granted him the M^t^eh order for hts 
efforts in behalf of Nile regulation, and he was also a commajideF of the OsmauiBh mder 

Ozi WiUiani Whitaker^ Protestant Episcopal bishopv died February 9 i^lU He was 
born at New Salem Mass M-ay 10 1830 and was ordained deacon and jmaest la 1863 
after graduation from the General Theological Seminary After semng two? years as rector 
at Gold Hill Nev he hfld a charge m Englewood N J but return^ to Nevada m *867 
and was rector at Virginia Citv for two years He was then (1869) consecrated missionary 
bishop of Nevada and became assistant bishop of Pennsylvania wi i886 In 1887 he 
succeeded Bishop Stevens He laboured assiduously for^the extension of the diocese until 
failing eye sight compelled him to relinquish the clwge m 1910 

Wilbur Wn^t, aeronaut died at Dayton Ohio on May 30 1912 He was bom near 
Millville Indiana on April t6 1867 and was the son of Milton ttnght a bishop of the 
United Brethren m Christ He was educated m the high schools of Richmond Indiana and 
Dayton Ohio He and his brother Orville were earH interested m problems of flymg and 
about 1900 began expenments on the coast of North Cart^ina in gliding from some high 
points In 1903 they ventured to fit a petrol motor to their machine and at the end of the 
year accomplished a flight of 260 yds the first successful experiment of the land wrth a 
motor propelled aeroplane On October 5 1905 they estabhsh«i a record by flymg 24! 
miles at a speed of 38 miles an hour They unsuccessfully tried to seU their patents to some 
one who would develop them without any public exhibition. They were therefore obliged 
to come out into the open and Wilbur went to France where his great flight of 56 miles on 
September 21 1908 established his fame He set up a whool at Pau and trained pupils 
On December 31st of that year he flew 77 miles remaining 2 hrs 30 mm in the air After 
that his advice and his machines wer^ m neat demand He visited Italy and England in 
1909 and on his return to \menca devoted himself to tests which resulted in the aale to the 
VvAT Department of a machine for $30 000 From then till his death he worked mainly on 
the mechanical side of the business 

Walter Wyman, physician died November 21 1911 He was bora at St. Louis Mo 
August 17 1848 and graduated at Amherst College (1870) and the St Louis Medical College 
(187^) He entered the Marine Hospital Service in 1876 His career vids one of great 
activity m promoting better samtary conditions among seamen and the prevention of 
epidemics and he established the first government sanatorium for consumptives at Fort 
Stanton N M After 1902 he was surgeon general of the U S public health and manne 
hospital service He was instrumental in securing the gov ernment regulation of serums 
toxins ttc and the establishment of a leprosy investigation station in Hawau 
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Population (1910), 2 138 093 (16 9% more than m 1900) average number persq m 

41 7 (35 7 in 1900) Of the total ^6 6% were native whites {i s% native whites of 
foreign parentage) og% foreign bora wbit^ and 425% negroes {4^ 2°^ m 1900) 
In II counties running from East to West across the central part of the state (the 

black belt ”) negroes made up 75% or more of the population and m 10 others 50% 
or more Negroes constituted 42 of the urban population (45 3% m 1900) and 

42 5% (45 2®o in 1900) of the rural mcludmg towns of less than 2 500 The * rural ” 
population was 82 7% of the total The cities with 2 500 inhabitants pr over were 
Birmingham 132685 Mobile 51 521, Montgomery 38136 Selma, 13 649, Anniston 
12 794, Bessemer, xo 864 Gadsden, 10,5^7 Tuscaloosa, 8 407 Huntsville (town), 
7,611, Dothan 7016 Florence, 6 689 New Decatur 6118 Talladega 5854 

Agnciiltare — In 1000-1910 the number of farms increased 17 8®/ and the acreage of 
improved land 12^/ although the total area of farm land increased only o 2 % The average 
number of acres m a farm was 92 7 ‘n 1900 and only 78 9 in 1910 Tl^ value of farm 
property increased from I179 399 S82 to 8370 138 429, ($ 21^944 *75 land 87* 3^9 4*6 
buildings., $16290004 implements and $65594834 domestic ammals) In 19IO the 
average value of farm land per acre was $10 46 and 60 2 % (ip 1890 48 6 / ) of the farms 
were operated by tenants , 

In 1912 (caelimmary estimates) the ^ale ranked below Texas and Georgia in prodactaon 
of cotton — jSao 000 bales (173 lbs per A ) Other crops were Indian corn 54 1 80 000 bu 
(3 ISO 000 A) wheat 318 000 bu (30 000 A ) oats 5 200,000 bu (260 000 4. ) rye 000 
bu (I ooO A ) nee o ooo bu (300 A ) potatoes * 215 000 bu (i5^ow A ) hay 261 000 tons 
(209 000 A ) and tobacco 225 ooo fbs (300 \) In 1909 (U S Cra^s) tlae value of aj 
V^etables (excluding potatoes) was I5 379 577 (69468 A ) and of orchard fruits fi 8i« 50® 
r See E B i 459 et seq 
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«»ti riec*arraes $i 055^71 ai^)les <620 745) On January 1912 tb»e were 
on imws 143^^ horses, 265 000 routes 396 000 milch cow* 540 000 other neat cattle 
<40OD0abeep and i 533<ooa swine. 

Besides the ista^e triMt crops especially ptsaiches the Alabama farmers have recently 
experimented with pecans Japanese persimmons Satsuma oranges (usually planted with 

e n trees) eta and many cotton tarmac are turning to horticulture or truck raising 
use erf the advance of the boll weevil The same cause tends to promote the selection 
of hardier cotton and more saentifie methods ci^ivation The Alabama experiment 
station at Tuskegee m tgir aiai 1912 earned <mi important studies ift feeding" beef cattle 
and swine it has bred two new varieties of cotton notably Carver s hybrid and had 
experimented with Indian com to produce a breed which will resist Weevil There is a state 
department erf agvKulture and maustnes and a board erf agriculture (established m 1911) 
supervises appropriations for farm detminstaatton work Countv commissioners are au 
thonsed to appropriate funds for farm demonstration work or farm life dubs in eountiej, 
Where such work has been undertaken by Feder^ or state authonties 

Mmo’iiis — Natural gas and petroleum were dtscxivered at Fayette in the W part of 
the Warrior coal fiehf early in 1^9 when gas was found 475 ft bdow the surface Wells 
drilled early in igio-— some 2,200 ft deep--diad varying success The field ts undeveloped 
and the find has not yet been of commercial impcatance fn 191 1 the total value of mineral 
products was $28005 278 The largest items were coal 15 D2i 421 tons valued at $19 
®79 9^ nearly 10% teas than in 1910 but mnking Alabama 5th in the Union and iron 
t 617 150 toite {pi0 worth $17 379 171 (not included m total given above) more than a 
quarter less than the value m 1910 and 3 955 582 tons of ore ($4 876 106 3d in the United 
States.) The Woodward mine with 502 471 tons of ore ranked 17th of the iron mines of 
the country Clay products $i 947 102 — a ^ightmcrease over 1910 Mineral waters were 
reported sold from lo springs (3 in Mobile county) and a httte mica is found 

ManufacHtres — ^In 1909 the number of estabhshments was 3 ^8 (m 1904 i 882 the in 
crease bemg laigely in aaw mills and timber plants) the number of persons engaged manu 
factimng was 81 972 of whom 72 148 were wage earners the invested capital was $173 180 
000 and the value of products, $145 962 000 Among the more important manufactures 
were lumber and timber products (mostly yellow pine) including the output of planing 
mills arui wooden packing boxes $26058000 cotton goods including small wares 
$22212 000 cotton-seed oil and cake $9 178000 ranking the state 6th in this industry 
iron and steel blast furnaces $21 236 000 foundry and machine shop products $1 1 550 000 
and iron and sted not separately reported coke $8 843 000 steam railwav cars and shop 
construction $7 528000 fertilisers $6423 000 ($2 159 000) — Alabama ranking 7th in ferti 
Users flour and gnst milt productSr $2 779 000 printing and publishing $2768000 and tur 
pentine and rosin $2 472 000 — Alabama ranking 3rd in this industry 

The pnncipal manufacturing cities were Birmingham ($24 128 000 nearly ^ of the state s 
total and including 45 of the state s foundry and maemne shop products) Bessemer 
($6 ro6 000) Montgomeiy ($5 442 000) Mobile ($5 429 000) and Ministon ($4 3^ 000) 
Tfansport-aium — Railway mileage January i 1912 5295 ii m Under the Federal 
River and Harbor Act of 1910 work was begun on making a 4 ft depth in the Alabama and 
Coosa nvers to Wetumpka and on the 27 ft channel {200-300 ft wide) in Mobile harbour 
to be fimshed about 1914 on the W amor and Torabigb^ rivers three locks m addition to 13 
formerly built in a senes of 17 were practically completed in 1911-12 The legislature has 
created a state highway commission authonsed to administer for good roads an annual 
appropriation of $154000 which may be increased at the option of the governor by not 
more than $4^^ ^ each county appropnating an equal amount 

Government — ^The quadrennial regular session of the legislature was held January 
to ApriT 1911 A state court of appeals of three members (salary $5,000) elected for 
six years was created, to reheve the supreme court and to have final jurisdiction m 
oertam minor cases A constitutional amendm«Qt prohibiting the sale or possession of 
bquor was defeated at a specif election November 29 1910 The strict prohibitionist 
kgolation of 1907 and 1908 (m effect January 1, 1909) was f'^laced bv the Parks local 
(county) option bifl (Feb 21, 1911), which provides that counties may vote not only 
for cu" hgainst the sale of hquor but whether hquor shall be sold by dispensary, and 
prohibits the ^le of intoxicatmg hquor except withm the corporate hmits ^ cities or 
towns whicfa ocaitaHially employ at least one policeman Th^ law was held constitu 
tional by the state courts m 1912, when it was attacked by the Anti Saloon League 
Under tJbs law 15 ootmties voted in 1911 and 2 m 1912 9 tor no licence 7 for hcence 
und t for » county dispensary The Smith &11 (1911) relates strictly the hcensed 
ttle fotbiddim it beCweeti 17 7 m and 6 A.tt and kimtmg the number of saloons 

m mcorporated places according to population. 
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CommKsioa gov emnient was made imndat<^ for eities of loo ooo or over (only Birsjwng 
ham m and for cities between 25 000 and 50 000 (only Montgomery w 19101 and perv 
missive (or all other cities above l 000 on petition and favoyrable vote The recall 
of a commissioner is provided for Cordova, Hartzell Huntsville Talladega Tuscaloosa 
and Sheffield (\ug 19 1912 m Oct 5) have adopted commission government — also 
Mobile the only citv itt Class B legislation not being mandatory for this class Civil 
service regulations were provided for police in cities of 25 000 or more In Kovember 1912 
the people adopted an amendment abolishing the fee system in Jefferson county 

Primary elections are taken under state control — although the party state comnnttees 
still hav e much power and may fix assessments on candidates— and must be held through 
out the state on the same dav (four months or more before the regular November election) 
tor state and county elective officers representatives in Congress and presidential electors 
Corporations are forbidden to contribute for or against nominations 

Among important labour measures is one requinng the app>intment bv the governor 
of an inspector of coal mines for each 2 500 000 tons of coal mined the inspectors must 
investigate accidents promptly and they may close mines and must oversee the re opening 
of old minei. the law minutely prescribes measures for insuring safety sanitation and 
ventilation and forbids women and boys under 14 to work m mines A state board cf 
mediation and arbitration was created and similar local boards were authorised 

On January 3 1911 (210 U S 219 Bailey v Alabama) the United States supreme 
court (Justices Lurton and Holmes di&sentmg) declared the Alabama Contract of Service 
for peonage) Law counter to the 13th Amesndment to the Federal Constitution and uncon 
stitutiona! because the state rule of evidence gave the accused no opportunity to prove or 
testify to his uncommunicated motiv es purpose or intention and the law^ made breabug 
a contract on which a cash payment had been advanced pnma facie evidence of intent to 
defraud The legislature on March 9 1911 provided for the conviction and punishment 
of anyone entering into a written contract for service or rent of land with intent to defraud 
and with like intent obtaining money or property thereon the new act omits the prov ision 
making breach of contract pnma facie evidence of intent to defraud and a provision which 
gave one half of the fine to the injured party 

The salary of the governor was increased from $5000 to $7500 A mansion for the 
governor was ptircha«ied in iprr and the legislature appropriate $100000 (available m 
1912-13) for the improvement of the state capitol at Montgomery The capitol wing has 
been completed on this appropriation An oyster commission was created to preserv e and 
develop oyster shrimp terrapin and turtle nshenes and to control canneries of sea food 
Columbus Dav (12 Oclober) and Mardi Gras were made legal holidays 

Fit ance — The bonded debt on September 30 1912 was $9 057 000 the balance in the 
treasury September 30 igrr *7 07r the receipts fyr the following year $6 261 2 >7 the years 
disbursements $b 341 852 An act of 1911 taxes telephone and telegraph compames on the 
basis of mileage of lines operated express companies doing intrastate business sleepmg car 
companiei, $5 500 a year — besides a municipal privilege tax insurance companies i ^-2^0 of 
gross premium less cancelled premiums — besides municipal taxes brewers automobile owners 
corporations (franchise) bottlers rectifiers theatres ball parks trav ellmg salesmen peddlers 
lawyers doctors brokers freight hnes etc A state ban king department was created in J911 

Chanties and Penal Institutions — In I911 tht legislature provided tor the Alabama home 
of refuge at East Lake (Birmingham) for wayward and delinquent white females between 
I- and 18 and for a reform school at Mount Meigs for juvenile negro law breakers taking 
over the reformatory formerly managed by the State Federation of Colored VS omen s Clubs 
The office of state prison inspector was created and a juvenile court of Jefferson county 
(including Birmingham) was established Liberal provision was made for pensiomng 
Confederate st^diers and sailors 

Education — For public schools th? state appropriated for the vear ending September 
30 1911 1 1 933861 county appropriations amounted to $389 164 and city appropriations 
to $405 108 In addition $317 600 was available from general property taxes loans bond 
sales etc The total income for the nine distnct agricultural schools was $56 365 and for 
the normal schools $483 396 — $102 761 for the six schools for whites (at Daphne Florence 
Jacksonville Livingston Moundvillc and Troy) and $380635 largely from non-officiaf 
sources for the three negro schools (at Montgomery Normal and Tuskegee) In iQii 
$100 for each countv was appropriated for public school libraries in towns of t 000 inhabit 
ants or less Connected with the work of the rural schools is the Boys Corn Club (first 
organised in Alabama in 1910) for interesting boys in scientific agriculture In 1911 the 
Girls Industrial School became the Girls Technical Institute In 1911 the legislature 
established the North East Alabama Agncultural and Industrial Institute at Lmevdle 
for whites over the age of seven years and the Alabama School of Trades and Industry 
for Boys and Young Men (white) at Ragland (to be opened in 1913) In itliteracv the state 3 
percentage 22 9 “ of all 10 > tars of age and more m igto (34 in 1900) was exceeded only by 
that of I^uiaiana (29 ® ) and of South Carolina (aS 7^'' ) Among whites the rate was 9 9% 
m 1910 (14 7 % in 1900) and among negroes 40 i 0 in 1910 (5" 4 o ‘o 1^) 
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iF^'adiool population m 19*2 ( 399**73 ga? 02a n^^ro) the enroll 

fillet 44$ log (298 648 white 146 457 anti the pereentage of full time attendance 

6t fbr wmtes and 59 for negroes The average school term was 132 days for whites and 96 
foaf il^ioes The receipts i<X schools were 7 ©g 711 and the expenditures 547 955 
history — For several years preceding 1912 the most prominent question m local 
politics was that of the prohibiUoa. the sale mtoxicatmg liquors The admimstra 
tion which came mto office m January 1911^ aiad espeaally Governor Emmet O’Neal 
(b 1853 his father Edward A O’Keal was governor in 1882-86) was opposed to state 
wide prohibition and enacted the Tarks county option law In Februarj 1911 a negro 
who accosted a white woman was lynched after being taken from officers on the way 

to the Euf aula jail and on April 2,1911 a negro accused of rape v'as taken from the sheriff 
of Bullock county and was lynched near Union Springs Governor O Neal preferred 
charges against the sheriff who had said that he was kidnapped in dayhght He was 
removed from office (May 25 1911) In 1912 a negro was lynched at Bessemer (Jan 
28th) one at Hale’s Station (Aug gth), one near Gadsden (Aug 28th) one at Wetumpka 
(Nov 18th) and one at Butler (Dec 7th) — all ior murder An mternational conference 
On the negro was held at Tuskegee, April 1 7-ig 191 2 There was no state election in 1 9 1 1 
the election m November 191 2 resulted m a large majonty for Woodrow Wilson for pres 
ident (82 440 votes to 22 680 for Roosevrft, 9 730 for Taft and 3 029 for Debs, who re 
ceived j 399 in 1908) and m the choice of the regular Democratic nominees for members 
of the Federal House of Representatives, lO under the new apportionment mstead of 9 as 
formerly In the Democratic National Convention the state delegates had supported for 
the presidential nomination Oscar W Underwood (b 1862) one of the congressmen from 
Alabama, who had won national prominence as the leader of the Democrats in the House 
of Representatives John Hollis Bankhead (b 1842) who had succeeded John T Morgan 
as United States senator m 1907 was re elected in January 1911 for the term 1913 -19 

Btblwgrapky — Zmws (2 vols Montgomery 191 and otho- official reports 
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Poptdaium (1010) 204354 66 2% more than in 1900 Density i 8 per sq m (i i 
m 1900) Foreign bom whites constituted 22 9% of the total (in 1900, 18 2%) nati\e 
whites 61 % (mone than one third bom of foreign parents) , negroes i % Indians and 
Asiatics 15 1% Nine aties and towns each with 2,500 or more contained 31 “0 the 
total in 1900 the four such places contained 15 9® o Thirteen cities and towns with 
less than 2,500 each made up 8% of the 1910 total ten made up 7 2% of the 1900 total 
The lai^gest muniapahties m 1910 were Tucson, 13,193 (7 531 m 1900) Phoenix 
11,134 (S»S44 in 1900), Bisbee, 9,019, Globe, 7 083 (incorporated 1907), Douglas, 6,437 
(me 1905) Prescott 5 092 (3 559 in 1900), Clifton 4,874 (me 1909) Nogales 3514 
{1,761 in 1900), \uma, '’,914 (me 1902) 

Agriculture — In Anzona agncultum is more and more intensive the acreage in farms 
decreased from i 935 327 to i 246613 between 1900 and 1910 but the improved land in 
farms increased from 254 521 to 350 173 acres the average farm acreage feli from 333 2 
to 135 I and the value of the farm premerty increas«l from $29 993 847 to $75 123 970 
(842349737 land 84935573 buddings |i 787 790 implements and526o5o87o domestic 
animals) Of the land area about i 7 was in farms in 1910 The average value of farm 
land per acre was 833 97 In four counties crossed by the Gila nver — Maricopa Graham 
Vmna ami Pmal — there is the largest use of irrigation The total acreage irn^ted in 1909 
was 320^051 (62 2 / more than in 1809) of this total 307 778 was supplied from streams 
In October 1912 the Salt River project of the Fedei^ Reclamation Service was nearly 
compIete<L the water comiiw from the reservoir controlled b> Roosevelt Dam which was 
formally dedicated on March 18 ign ITie Yuma |»t}ject (partlj m California) m October 
1912 was pearly three-quarters completed The tot^ cost of uTigation enterprises to 
July I 1910 was ^17,677966 and the estunated final cost of improvements begun was 
824,828 868 CH 85 2 / by acreage in 1900 was f^own on imgated land and of barle> 

98- 4 Ye of hay and for^ crops 84 3% and of alfalfa ^9% of sugar beets 92 8 V Farms 
were operated largely by owners (8,203 by owners, 163 by maaagars and 861 by tenants) 
Ip 191a (preUnunaryestunates) the principal crops were IrKhancom, 528 000 bu (16 000 A ) 
vhe&t 7P7 000bu (23, 000 A ), oats 268 000 bu (6/)oo A), barley 1,440 000 bu (36 poo A) 

»SeeE B H 544 
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potatoes 125 000 bu fi 000 A ) hay 384 000 tons (113 000 A ) lii J9<>9 (U S Census) the 
total \ alue of vegetabtes other than potatoes was *379, 293 of orchard fruits l to (apples 
?i09 39S) of grapes $25371 of tropical fruits $63 632 (oranges, $52 341) On Jan i 1912 
there were on farms 104 000 horses 32,900 mikh cows 741 000 other neat cattle, i 510 000 
sheepi, and 22 000 swme* E>ry^arm experiments are being earned on near Prescott and 
Snowflake and in Sulphur Spnnp \ al]e> and experiments in raising date paints (and in 
artificial ripening) at Tempe ana intensive farming at Yuma where acclimatised Egyptian 
cotton has been successfully grown Tunis sheep and ostnehes have been bred 

Mineral ProduUs —TotaX value 1911 $44 I04,73i The state ranked as for several 
y ears first m copper 303 202 532 lbs (more than one quarter the country s output of blister 
copper) valued at $37 900 317 In the Globe district and m hlmeral Creek district there 
were new companies producing copper m to 12 The >ield in gold and silver per ton of 
copper ore was $0 pi and the total value of all gold $3 521 400 aind of all silver from the 
tate $i 743 600 Of zme the total output was 2 476 tons ($282 264) and of lead 3 450 
tons (b> smelter reports 5 137 b> mine reports) much more than m 1910 In 1911 asbestos 
deposits at Bass Camp Grand Canyon were being developed 

Manufactures — The total value of factory products for 1909 was S50 257 000 79 ° more 
than in 1904 capital invested in manufacturing $32 873 000 (128 3 more than m 1904) 
the number of establishments 31 1 and the number of persons engaged »n manufacturing 
7 202 The value of the copper smelting and refining products was $41,0^ 000 (81 7 0 of 
the total) of the wage earners 486 were employed m this industry Tucson s factory 
product was valued at $2 037 ooo that of Phoenix at $i 467 000 

Transportation — Railway mileage T^n i 1912 219019 In 1912 the legislature 
required the raising bv tax annually of 82 pO 000 for the state road fund 

Government — \ convention at Phoenix (October isth-December 9th 1910) adopted 
a constitution ratified by the people at a special election February g iqi i The opposi 
tion of President Taft to its provision for the ‘ recall of judges led to the passage of 
Public Resolution 8 (6 Cong ) which required the people of Arizona to adopt an 
amendment omitting judicial ofticers from the clause providing for recall This amend 
ment was adopted at the general election held December 12 iqii but an amendment 
restoring the origmal clause by which the recall is apphcable to all electu e ofticers w as 
adopted by popular vote (16 272 to 3 401) November 5 1912 Flections for recall 
follow a recall petition giving the reason for removing the official (in 200 words or less) 
signed by at least -5“o of the voters at the last election in the electoral district which 
elected the offiaal, and not circulated until an officer has been six months in office If 
an official is re elected at a recall election no second recall petition against him may be 
hied during his term of office until the petitioners pay into the treasury all expenses of 
the first recall election At the general election in 1912 an amendment wvs adopted 
(14 92S to 3 6o'>) giving the state and all muiucipal corporations the nght to engage in 
industrial pursmts The constitution reserves to the people the initiative (petition 
for legislation by a minimum of io®o of the total number of electors voting for governor 
at the preceding election and for a constitutional amendment bv at least i ^ 0) and the 
referendum the legislature or 5®o of the qualified electors may require the submission 
to the people of any law or any part of a law, unless immediately necessary and except 
emergency measures no law goes into effect within qo days The governor may not 
veto an initiative or referendum measure approved by a majority of the voters The 
constitution provades for initiative and referendum m municipal and local elections 
The house of representatives consKts of 35 members and the senate of ig all must be at 
least 25 years old and residents of Arizona for 3 veai^ and of the countv from which elected 
for one They are paid 87 00 a day (for no more than 60 days m a session) and 20 cents a 
mile for mileage The legislature meets biennially \t special sessions no business mav be 
transacted not described in the governor s call for the session Bills may be passed only by 
a majority vote of all members elected Measures or items in appropriation bills may be 
passed over the governors veto by two-thirds vote of all elected members measures not 
returned with the governors approval m 5 days (excepting Sundays) become law The 
executive officers elected for 2 years must be at least 25 years old and citizens of the United 
States for 10 years and of Arizona for 5 they are governor ($4 000 a vear) secretary of 
state ($3 500) auditor and treasurer ($3 000 each) attorney general and superintendent of 
public instruction There is no lieutenant governor 

The supreme court is made up of three justices with a six year term one being elected 
at each general election The names of candidates feg judicial office must be in alphabetical 
order on the ballots without partisan or other designation 
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S^^feage esfcept tn school rfectKjas iwas ongiAally hnwted t>y the constitution to main 
c«tsa«as of the United States 21 j-eaits^age, readeiit in the state one year and not under 
gtlar'dianship non compos mentis insane, or cormcted of treason or felony (unless restored 
to civil rights) but in November 1912 an amendment (proposed b> initiative petition) for 
woman suffrage was adopted by 13 4^2 vot€slo6 202 The legislature following the instruc 
tions of the constitution in I912 provided for an advisory popular vote for United States 
senator (and for United States district judges the* returns of the popular vote being sub 
mitted to the jM-e^dent) and enacted a direct primary laW providmg for nominaticms for 
elective state county and citv officers and candidates for United States senator and rep 
resentativee in Congress a registration law (at the specmi session) making ability to read the 
constitution m English a requisite for suffrage* and a law for general publicity before and 
after election of all campaign contributions and expenditures The legislature 

ratified the proposed l6th and 17th amendments to the Federal Constitution (April 8th and 
June 3 1^12) 

Constitutional amendments may be proposed in either house of the Jegislature or b\ a 
iS^o initiative petition they may be voted on bv the people at special or general election 
after due publication The legislature may not call a constitutional coniention nithout 
the approval of the people on a referendum vote 

The constitution prohibits plural or polygamous marriages and the sale or gift of mtox 
Keating liquors to Indians 

Municipal corporations must be b\ genera! statute but an\ ciH of 3 500 inhabitants or 
more ma\ frame its own charter to be approved by the gov ernor who may withhold approv al 
only if the charter is in conflict with the constitution and the laws 

There is a strict article m the constitution governing non muniapal corporations and 
forbidding monopolies and trusts A state corporation commission supervises public 
sprvice corporations except those m incorporated cities and tow ns and issues certificates 
of incorporation and (to foreign corporations) licenses to do business in the state The 
legislature in 1912 passed an mborate Public Service Corporation A.ct 

The constitution makes 8 hours a lawful day s work in all emplov ment by the state or 
any political division thereof forbids the employment of children under 14 during school 
hours and of children under 16 in mines in an injurious or hazardous occupation at night 
or more than 8 hours a day makes it illegal for emplov ers to stipulate m a contract that 
employes give up claims against employers for personal mmnes at work abrogates the 
common law doctrine of fellow servant as affecting the liability of a master f r injuries to 
a ervant and makes the defence of contributory negligence or assumption of risk a question 
of fact to be lett to the jury By a provision of the constitution alien labour mav not be 
employed by the state by counties or by municipalities 

The legislature as required by the constitution passed an employers liabilitv act apply 
ing to dangerous occupations and addmg I2 interest per annum to original damages 
granted for the time consumed in appealing a case Compen ation (not more than $4 000} 
for temporary incapacity is one half of average earnings for incomplete disability one half 
the difference between earnings before and those after the accident for death i 200 timts 
average dailv wages or if there are no dependents medical and burial expenses Com 
panies and corporations are required to pay their employes twice a mynth Blacklisting is 
forbidden W omen are not to be emploved in an occupation which requires constant stand 
ing or in any mine quarry or coal breater 

An eight hour law was pasred for mines and smelters and similar establishments and 
for electric light and power plant Other laws ixovide m various ways for the safety of 
railway passengers and employes, and specify minutely requirements for the safety < f mine 
workers Suits against the state were authorised the penm code was amended and descr 
tion of wife or failure to provide for wife or minor child was made a felony Columbus Day 
was made a legal holiday 

Pandenng was made ptrmshable by a fine of 000 and imprisonment from one to ten 
years A state laboratory for the analysis of food and drugs was established 

Finance — The constitution provides for a state board of equalisation and for county 
boards of supervisors to act as boards of equalisation, but a substitute clause was ratified 
(15 967 to 2 83) by the people ui November 1912 allowing the legislature to presenbe a 
method of assessment equalisation and levy A state tax coramisaon was created m 1912 
and laws were passed for the taxation of pnvate car compames, at the rate of 7 ® of the gross 
receipts of express companies at the rate of S^o of the gross receipts and of all railways 
telegraph, and telephone companies county by countv In 1^12 a graduated collateral 
inhentance tax law was passed The corporation commission is allowed to exempt at its 
discretion any raflroad from the three cent minimum fare law The constitutional limit on 
municip^ indebtedness was increased by a constitutional amendment adopted November 5 
1912 bv 15 357 votes to 2 682 

The report of the treasurer for the year ending June 20 1912 shows receipts of 

* there is a large Spamsh-speakmg (Mexican) element m the population, the constity 
tionalitv of this requueraent may be test^ in the courts 



$i 192^ J50 e*pefldftures->(rf ***'^ * balance of ^411 441 The net ^te debt was 

$946 972 ^tdustve of funded county and city indebtednese of ^2,098 303 

Education — The coastitnticm leaves educational administratfsn mostly to legidati\e 
provision and a schocA code was adopted in >912 but iJie constitution vests general conduct 
and supervision of public schools m a state board of education The ■gov^wir appoints 
regents of the tinhersity and the governing^ boards of other state educational institutions 
A. permanent school fund is derive from the sale of public lands from escheated estates 
and from unclaimed shares and dividends corporations incorporated in the state Laws 
of 1912 give state aid for vocational education m high schools (and in nwroal schools) and 
provide for free text books in pubkc schools for county scholarships in the <ate university 
and for the retirement on a pension of $600 a year of anv teacher who has served m the 
public schools for 25 years or more 

In 1911-1912 the school population was 43 381 the enrollment 32 74/9 the average daily 
attendance 22 812 and the length of the average school year 8 months The total revenue 
was $i 4 p 17 64/ and the expenditures ?r 321 *95 

Of the total population 10 years and over in T9 to 20 9® were illiterate (29 ‘’0 in 1900) 
Chaniable Institutions — In igio a pioneers home was opened 

History — The proposed new state constitution was ratified bj the people on 
February 9, iqii by a- vote of 12 000 to 3 500 The first state election on December 
12 1911 resulted m the success of the Democratic ticket beaded by George "fiVillie Paul 
Hunt (b 1859) who had been president of the constitutional convention and whose 
four year term of office began on December 31 iqn The proclamation admitting 
Arizona as a state to the Union was signed on February 14 1912 On March 7th the 
legislature (15 Democrats and 4 Republicans in senate 30 Democrats and ^ Republicans 
in house) chose as United States senators two Democrats Marcus Aurelius Smith (b 
18 j ) who had been a delegate to Congress from the Tirntory and Henry F Ashurst 
(b 187 5), w ho w as speaker of the Territorial legislature in 1 809 There w as no election 
for state oihctrs in iqi- In June the Republican state convention chose delegates 
pledged to President Taft but there was a contesting Roosevelt delegation the national 
convention decided against the latter At the ]Sov ember election the state was earned 
by the Democrats wilh 10 334 for Wilson, 6 049 for Roosevelt 3 163 for Debs and 301 
for Taft the Congressman chosen was a Democrat and the people approved several 
railway bills passed bv the legislature but referred on petitions which were easily 
ccured bv the railwavs— by far the largest employers of labour in the stale 

On Vovember S 1012 Phoenix adopted a new charter with a commission of three 
and with provisions for initiative and referendum but this charter was not approved 
by the governor 

BiMiogmph-\’ — Session Laws (.Phocmx 1912) and reports of state departments F M 
Irish Art'-ona Aork 1911; —a state geography 

ARKANSAS' 

Poptdaiion (igio) i 3^4449 (one fifth greater than in 1900) 28 1% negroes 
in 1900) 68 4 ‘*0 native whites of nativ e parentage and 23 o of foreign parentage i i o 
foreign born Densitv of population 30 per sq m In iq 10 the 28 incorporated places 
with 2 500 or more each contained i 9 o of the total in 1900 the 15 such places contained 
85^0 In 1910, 2/3 cities and towns with less than 2 ^oo each contained one ninth 
of the total population in 1900 173 contained 8^® o The strictly rural population not 
m cities and towns decreased from 82 in igoo to 76 i o m 19^0 The largest cities 
m 1910 were Little Rock 4j 94^ Port Smith 3 973 Pine Bluff 15 102 Hot Springs 
14 434 Argenta (Pulaski countv incorporated from part of Little Rock in 1904 ^ Banng 
Cross consolidated with it m 190,), ii 1^8 Helena 8 772, Jonesboro, 7,123 Texar 
kana 5 655 and ParagouU,, 248 

Agriculture — In 1910 51 8 % of the state s area was in farms 8076 254 out of 17 416 075 
acres were improved (one sixth more than m 1900) The average number of acres in each 
form was 81 i average value per farm $i 864 The total value of farm sropeitj tnereased 
in 1900-10 from 8181 416001 tp $4 ooc^ 9 303 (^and $246 021 450 huildirtga $63 14^363 
implements and machinery $16 864 198 and domestic animals I74 058 292) Of the farms 
107 4J2 were operated (igro) by owners and managers and 107 266 by tenants In 1909 
1 See jB 11 551 et «<? 
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fsyroiB (27v753 acnes) were im^ed for hce ^wing During 1900-1910 the acreage 
ot cotton increased about 3f>% o£ hay about 80 “ but that of cereals decreased 

The farmers co-operative demonstration associations and the agricultural college ha\e 
orgamsed boys corn clubs la 1913 (prehmmary estimates) the crops v ere cotton 854 ooO 
bales (190 lbs per A ) Indian com* SO 490 000 bu (2475 000 A ) wheat 940 ooo bu 
(94 ooo A ) oats 3 483 ooo bu (175 poo A ) rye ip ooo bu (i ooo A ) nee 3 aos ooo bu 
(90 800 A ) potatoes i 750 ooo bu (25 ooo A ) hay 352 ooo tons {286 ooo A ) tobacco 
520 ooo lb& A ) In 1909 (U S, Censue) the vmue of vegetables other than potatoes 
was 84 S43 4^ of small fruits J6oi 722 of orchard fruits 83 on 377 (apples $i 322 785 
peaches and nectarines |Xi502 996) On January 1 1913 there were 265 ooo horses 228 
ooo mules 404 ooo milch cows 538,000 other neat cattle 134 ooo sheep and l 738 ooo swme 
Mineral Products —Total value 1911 $5829606 Coal was the most important 

2 106 789 tons ($3 396 849) Zinc from northern Arkansas amounted to 385 tons (S43 890) 
and 15 tons ($l 350) of l^d were reported In Sebastian and Scott counties there is a little 
natural gas Mineral waters bottled at 8 springs were valued at |ii8 094 The state 
the foremost producer in the country erf bauxite and erf oilstones (novacufites and Ouachita 
or \rkansas stone) Phosphate rock in 191! was mined near Batesville Diamonds con 
tinue to be found in Pike county in 1911 one weighed SJ carats another carats 

Manufactures — In 1904-09 the number of establishments increased from i 907 to 2 924 
and that of persons engaged in tnanufactunng from 37 557 (33 089 wage earners) to 51 73O 
(44 982 wage earners) capital invested from $46 306000 to $70 174 ooo and the \alue of 
products from $53 865 ooo to $74 916 ooo The value of lumber and timber products was 
$40 640 ooo more than half the state s total and m their manufacture nearlj three fourths 
of the wage earners were employed The state produced in 1909 28 4“ of the red gum 
lumber 20 5 of the cottonwood ll 4®' of the ash and 13 5 of the hickorv cut in thc 
United States and «i each it ranked first in the country except in hickory in which it waf> 
second The largtet cut — fi\ e eighths of the state s total — was yellow pine Other impor 
tant manufactures were cottonseed oil and cake $7 789 Ooo ranking the state 6th in thi!> 
industry flour and gnst mill products $5615000 steam railway cars construction and 
repairs $4154000 printing and publishing $2082000 carnages and wagons $1664000 
(1155 /o more than m 1904) ana foundry and machine shop products |i 051 ooo Th( 
following five cities moducea together about one quarter in value of the state s total Little 
Rock $6 882 ooo Argenta $4 842 ooo Fort Smith $3 739 250 Pine Bluff $2 387 ooo 
and Hot Spnngs $844 570 

Transfwriahon — Railway mileage Jan i 1912 519072 m In 1911 and 1912 the 
Federal government was building loclcs and dams on the Ouachita n\er was removing ob 
structions on the upper part of that river and on the Saline and was dredging the Arkansa 
(under the River and Harbor Act of 1910) 

Legpslalion — A constitutional amendment, declared in effect in January 1911 
reserves to the people the legislate e powers of imtiative — by petition of $% of the legal 
voters (for governor at the preceding election) filed at least 4 months before the general 
election at which the measure is to be voted upon — and of referendum which may be 
ordered except m case of emergency measures by the legislature or by a petition signed 
by 5 "o of the legal voters (as above) filed within 90 days after the final adjournment of 
the legislature which passed the Act m question The governor may not veto a measure 
adopted by the people on referendum vote 

The legislature met in regular session from January 9 to May 13, igii and m 
speaal session from May 22 to June 10 1911 The income tax amendment to the 
Federal Constitution was ratified on Apnl 22nd \cts were passed for a franchise tax 
on corporations doing busmess m the state Railways and other public service cor 
porations includu^ pipe hnes are to be assesM;d for their franchises as for othw prop 
erty An elaborate act is to reduce the rate of taxation 

For 1911 and 1912 |l 250 ooo was appropriated for Confederate pensions provision 
was made for a census of Confederate veterans in the state and $10 ooo was voted for a 
monument to the women of the Confederacy on the new capitol grounds at Little Rock 
The sale of intoxicating liquor without a county license the giving or selling of it to an 
intoxicated person and free lunches in saloons were prohibited There may be a second 
primary eleebon if no candidate received a majority at the first and a statute provides for 
the cemtest of primary elections General election davs the birthday of Jefferson DaviS 
and October 12 (Cohirtbus Day) were made legal holidays Concubinage of whites and 
negroes was made a Mony and the birth of a mulatto child prima fane evidence of guilt 
justifying the conviction of the mother 

An act of 1911 Tegutatss liability of common earners for injuries to their employes 
Contributory n^igence does not bar recovery if the employer a disregard of the law has 
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contnbuted to the injury No contract of indemnity constitutefe a j>ar to action for damages 
but any sum contribute for insurance relief benefit or indemnity by the «iiployer may be 
set off in trial of such an action Contributory negligence of a person injure hy a railvmy 
tram is not to be considered if die railway fails to have proper lookout the burden of proof 
devolving on the railway The state law reqmnng full train crews has been declared valid 
by the Federal Supreme Court (31 S C R 275) 

Finance — The state debt is I1.250 500 in 3 “ thirty year bonds maturing in J929 
held by permanent school fund and University of Arkansas endowment funds The total 
receipts for the two years ending September 30 1912 were 16 902 3^6 disbursements 
$6 8 12 486 (pnncipally for general expenses common schools and Confederate soldiers 
pensions) The balance in the treasury on September 30 1912 wa's |8oo 771 

Education — The legislature of 1911 created a state board of education and pro\ided for 
state aid to high schools and for compulsory attendance at school for one half the school 
year of children between 8 and 16 (unless the family is destitute) and of children between 

16 and 20 if they are not regularly employed-^but this applies to only half the counties of 
the state The Medical Department of Arkansas Industrial University in Little Rock was 
made part of the state university A proposed constitutional amendment providing for 
uniform text books was defeated in September 1912 by 6a 898 votes to 73 701 A commis 
‘^lon of twenty appointed by the governor and with the state superintendent of public 
instruction as chairman works with funds from the Southern Education Board it made its 
first report in 1911 In 1912 work began on an educational budding at the state university 
for which the Peabody Board gave $40 ooo Four district agricultural schools at Jonesboro 
Russellville Magnolia and Monticello created by an act of 1910 were opened in 1912 

< )t the total population 10 years old and more 12 6 was illiterate m 1910 (20 4 m 1900J 
01 whites over 10 7 was illiterate (11 5 in 1900) of negroes 264 (43 in 1900) 

In the year ending June 30 1912 the total school population was 603 226 the enroll 
ment 409 746 the average daily attendance 261 747 the average length of school year 
117 9 days the number of teachers employed lo 175 the total number of school houses 
6338 (282 erected during the year) and the total value of school property |io iji 828 
The balance on hand at the beginning of the year was $i 398 699 the income dunng the year 
876 954 and the expenditures <3 837 549 leaving a balance of 438 104 
Chanties and Corrections — The legislature of 19H established juvenile courts in the 
several counties of the state Governor Donaghey s recommendation m his call for a special 
session that the convict labour system be abolished and that provision be made for the proper 
management and control of the state penitentiary had no legislative result On December 

17 1912 Governor Donaghey as a protest against the lease sy stem pardoned 360 convicts. 

History — Governor George Vn Donaghey (b 1856), reelected by the Democrats 
for loio-ii (by loi 646 votes to 39 S/O for the Republican candidate) did not secure a 
renomination in 1912 ^ his successor m 1913 being Joseph Taylor Robinson (b 1872) 
Democratic member of the Federal House of Representatives from 1903 to 191^ elected 
on the 9th of September 1912 The people at this state election voted against state 
wide prohibition of the hquor traffic (85 358 to 69 390) and against the ^ grandfather ” 
clause or negro disfranchising amendment to the state constitution (74 950 to 51 334) 
but adopted the recalU’ ® of dective officers (71 234 to S7 ^860) and hmited sessions of 
the state legislature to 60 days (lOj 246 to 33 307) In November the state was earned 
for Vtoodrow Wilson (68838 votes, Roosevelt 21673 Taft 24467, Debs 8 153 ~-in 
igoS 5 842) and seven Democratic congressmen were elected— the complete delega 
tion as the number was not mcreased by the new apportionment The election practical 
ly eliminated from the control of Federal patronage in the state Powell Clayton (b 
1833) governor in 1868-71 Umted States senator m 1871-77 and long member from 
Arkansas of the Republican National Committee 

The new legislature is strongly Democratic (t3ie only Republicans are four in the 
lower house), it chose (January 29, 1913) Joseph Taylor Robinson, the newly elected 
governor who had been inaugurated on the 14th to succeed U S senator Jeff Davis 
(b 1862, governor 1901-07), who died January 3, 1913 and who had been apposed by 

^ The issue in the Democratic primaries was state wide prohibition of the sale of intoxicat 
ing liquors Donaghey favoured prohibition Robinson local option 

® Upon Robinson s entering the U S Senate the heutenaat governor W C Rodgers be- 
came governor in March 

» A circuit judge has ruled that the recall amendment was not adopted because it did not 
receive a majonty of the votes cast for state officers at the same election and that it was 
illegallv proposed being the fifth amendment submitted whereas only three amendments 
may be submitted at a time 
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-Stephen Brandidge Jr (b 1S57), membei* Congress rSpT-rpo^ €te January 6, 
11913, the governor had appointed ad tTtfenfn J N Heiskell, editor of the Arkansas 
•Odette of Little Rock but on January 30 he i^as succeeded by Judge \\ AJ Lava 
aaugb to serve until March 4 In the spring of 1012 the Socialist party elected a 
mayor on Hartford Sebastian count) (pop igio, i 780) 

There were several Ijnchmgs in the state in igii-12 In 1911 a negro was 
killed at Benton m a race war growing out of an attack on a minstrel troupe, one was 
lynched at Augusta (Sept 9) for rape and murder two mulattoes were killed 
at Dumas (Sept 27) m a fight in which they and their white father resisted arrest 
a negro was Ijnched at Forest Cit) (Oct 16) -charged with rape and another at Hope 
(Oct 20J for usang abusive language On March ^3 1912 an apparent!) innocent 
negro was lynched at Fort Smith by a mob excited the shooting of a constable The 
police made no effort to defend him and the chief three officers and six patrolmen w ere 
remo\ed from office On May 2 twenty three mdictments were returned b\ the 
grand jury for partiapation in the lynclnng but no convictions ha\ e been secured On 
the 4th of July a negro was Ivnched at Plununersville for kiUing a deputy and on the 
rgth of August another at Russellville for assault on a white woman 

The state suffered severely from the Mississippi flood in 191'’ The levee at three 
places where it w as i to 3 ft below standard grade broke earl) m April and flooded a 
large part of the lower St Francis basin m N B Arkansas, about 2 500 sq m where 
people were cut off for davs 

Bibliography —Puhl'ic Ads (Little Rock 1911) and official reports especially of the 
department of education 
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Population (iqio) 2 37, 549 an increase of 60 i“o since iqoo 7j % native whites 
(26 j "o native whites of foreign parentage) 21 8®o foreign born whites o 9*^0 negroes 
and 4®o Indians and Amatics Jlensity 15 3 to the sq m Roughly the growth was 
relatively larger m the southern part of the state in Los Angeles county it was 196 °o 
and in the two southern most counties San Diego and Imperial 114 s^o In iqio 
61 8 of the total was m the 70 uties with more than 2 500 each in igoo 52 4*’ „ in the 
40 cities of this size The scmi urban population in i 8 (76 in 1900) cities and towns 
each with than 2 300 inhabitants constituted 64 0 (6 i % in 1900) of the total 
The rural population decreased relatively from 41 5% in 1900 to 31 ^ m 1910 

There were 10 cities with between 5 000 and 10000 each in 1910 34 cities (and s 
other place''} each with 500 to 5,000 and fioaties (and 68 other places) each with less 
than 2 500 Twenty-one cities, as follows, had more than 10 000 each (the 1900 popu 
lations are given m brackets) San Francisco 416 912 1342 782) Los Angeles ^iq 198 
(1024^9) Oakland 1^50174(66060), Sacramento the capital 44696 ( 9282) Berk 
elev 40,434 03,214), San Diego 39^578 (17700) Pasadena 30 q% (9117) San 
Jose 28946 (21500) Fresno 4892 (12470), Alameda '^3,383 (16464) Stockton 
23 53 (17 Sc^), Long Beach 17,809 (2252), Riverside 15212 (7973) San Ber 
nardino 12,779 (6150) Bakersfield 12727 (4836) Eureka 11845 (/ 327), Santa 
Barbara 11639 (658/) Vallejo 11^40(7965), Santa Crua 11146 (5^59) Red 
lands 10449 (4 797) Pomona, 10 207 (5 526) It is noteworthy that four of these 
aties are m Los Angeles count) Los Angeles itselt which m 1911-12 had a population 
of some 400 000 continues to grow with great rajudity and the street car connection 
with Pasadena on one side and the ‘ beach towns, * Santa Monica Redondo etc on 
the other, is creating a ^ Greater Los Angeles/ by stimulating th^ir development and 
that of the area between them and the citv la San Francisco the recoverv from the 
ruin caused by the fire and earthquake of rgod has pmceeifed with striking results 
what is practically a new and even finer cit) has come into existence, full of jmlatia’ 
buildings, and active preparations are being made for the grekt Panama Pacific Expo 
sitiou to be held m 1915 

^ See E B V 7 et seq 
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A^nculture —In 1910 Hie faitn ecrca^ was 2759^1 444 (ti 389894 improved) and the 
average acreage of each farm was 3I6 7—^11 these being a Irttle less than in 1900 In the 
decade the total value of farm property increased from $796527 955 to $i 614 694 584 (land 
81317 1985448 buddings $133406040 unplements $35493158 and domestic animals 
$127 599 938) and the average of a fann from $10 980 to $i$ 308 and of farm land 
per acre from $21 87 to $47 16 In 1910 about four fifths of all farms were operated by 
owners or managers and only one fifth by tenants The most striking chan^ m cropacreage 
was in wheat of which irt J899 2 683 405 acres (less than in 1889) were naTvested> but in 
1909 only 478 217 In 1909 39352 farms (out of 88 197) were irngated m 24 of the 58 
counties more than half the farms were irrigated and of the total irrigated acreage (2 664 
104) 961 136 aores were individual cw partnerahip enterprises 7TO020 acres co-operative 
746 265 commercial 173 793 in irngatwn districts 3 490 under the Indian servire and 400 
under the United States Reclamation Service In its first season 1911 the (Federal) 
Orland project (begun 1906 85 finished in November 1912) irrigated 2600 acres and 
preliminary examinations tor the Needles (Coiorado nver) project are not completed The 
cost of irrigation up to 1910 was $72 580000 ($20 05 an acre) and the estimated hna! cost 
of enterprioes. begun is $84 392 344 ^ 

In 1912 (preliminnrv estimates) the principal craps excluding fruits were Indian com 
I 924 000 bu <52 000 A ) wheat 6 290 000 bu (370 000 A ) oats 7 800 000 bu (200 000 A ) 
barle\ 41 750 000 bu —about one-fifth ot the country s crop — (i 392 Ooo A ) rve 141 000 
bu (8000 \ ) potatoes 10 140,000 bu (78000 \ ) hav 3 825000 tons <2 500000 A ) 
cotton 9 000 bales rice 70 000 bu (i 400 K ) sugar beets i 037 283 tons (99 543 A ) In 
1909 lU S f ensu ) the value of tropical fruits was $16752 loi (oranges $12 951 505 
lemon $2 9/6 571 oh\es $401 277 figs $260 T53 pomeloes (grapefruit) $143 180) of 
hemp 839 000 (300 \ ) of vegetables other than potatoes $6 886 885 Df flowers and plants 
$i 388 513 of nursery products $2 212 788 of small fruit $i 789 214 (strawberries It 149 
475 raspberries and loganberries $304 169 blackbernes ana dewberries $282 38^) of 
orchard fruits $18358897 (apples $2901662 peaches and nectarines $4573775 plums 
and prunes Sr 660963 chernes $5 473 539 apricots 768 <^21) of nuts $2959845 
and of grapes Sio 846812 On Januarv 1 1912 there were on farms 493 000 h3ri>es 
72 000 mules 505 000 milch cows i 515 000 other neat cattle 2 656 000 sheep and 830 000 
sw me In December 19 1 1 an act was pa»,sed for the promotion of horticulture and to prevent 
the introduction of insects or di eases injurious to fruit trees etc it provide for the inspec 
tion of niir ery stock etc brought into the state 

The U»n ersitv of California received an appropriation of $30 000 to enable it to hold 
farmers institutes $15 000 every two years for research work m viticulture the same sum 
tor the improvement of cereal crims and the same for the study of plant diseases not already 
arranged for by the Southern California Pathological L-aboratory Experiments m ricc 
culture point toward the possibility of large crops of this cereal important investigations 
have been made of orange thrips and scale insects and it has been proved that the bubvnic 
plague was tarried by wood rats and ground squirrels Jn 191I a new bird reservation was 
established at the Clear Lake reservoir S E of Lake Klamath 

Mineral Products — Total value 1911 $90 517 566 The state ranked fir t in petroleum 
with an output ot 81 134 391 bbls (S38 719 080) in asphalt mostK oil asphalt $_ 104 421 
(50 more than m loio) and in gold $19 928 500 (a little more than Colorado s output m 
1911 or California s for 1910) The North btar mine near Grass Valley and the Kennedy 
at Amador City ranked 9th and 14th respect|yel> among the largest gold mines m the 
country There was an increase in placer production and quartz mmmg but a decrease m 
deep mining due to the decrea e in mimng copper and lead In silver $686 300 there was 
a decrease of nearly one-third compared wrtn the preceding year The output of copper 
v^as 35 835 651 lbs (20 less than in 19^0) of lead 615 tons 0ess than half that of 1910) 
<tnd of zinc i 404 tons (mine reports 9^9 tons smelter reports none reported in 1910) 
The state produced in 1911 about nine tenths ($867 749) of all quicksilver more than one 
seventh of all pyrites all the magnestb (including that from a new deposit at Bisaell, kern 
county) most of the crude platinum (51 1 oz) practically all the borax ($l 569 151) and all 
the chromic iron ore ($l 629 from Shasta Siskiyou and Tehama counties) product in the 
country Important absolutely were salt 10628x3 bbls- ($543917) day products 
($4 915 866 mostly brick and tile) Portland cement ($8 737 150 ranking next to Penn 
sylvania) stone ($4 676 902 ranking fifth) the larger items being granite, 738 094 and 
trap rock $2 055 9^0 sand and gravel $416 980 and lime $564 175 Natural gas was 
valued at $800 714 much more than m aqy previous year and about 12 times as much as m 
1901 Mineral waters bottled at 40 spnngs including 18 resorts werey.alued at I578 439v 
almost a half more than in 1910 Bnne m hearles Lake, Saa Bernardino county haa 6 78 
of potash and may furnish ^ supply for fertiliser 

Manufactures — Between 1904 and 1909 the number ot establishments increased from 
6 839 to 7 659 the number of persons engaged m manui^turmg from 1204140 (too 355 wage- 

^See F W Roedmg Irrigation ■m Cal^ornta and Victor M Cone Irrigtrh&n m thi Son 
Joaguift (both Wa^ir^ton 191 1) 
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cantors) to 141576 (115296 wage-eaters) tfee invested capital from $282647000 to 
$587 134 000 and the value q( producto fro«a $567^18 000 to $^29 761 ooo The principal 
ptducta were lumber and timber prcKbicts $^oo<7ooo slaughtering artd meat poking 
products $34 280 000 {116 7 % moio than in x8^ canned and preserved fruits vegetables 
bsh etc localised largely in Fresiu) Oakland Pomona and Redlands $32 915 000 (more 
than one-fi/th the total for the United States and for more than for any other state) foundry 
and machine shop products $26,731 000 dour and jurist mill products $25 188 000 (93 
more than in 1899) printing and publi^ing ^50^000 steam railway cars and construe 
tjon $Z8 719,000 refined petroleum $17878 000 aoout 25 timesas much as in 1899 butter 
cheese and condensed milk $12 761 ooo (256 2% more than m 1899) tanned cumed and 
finished leather $9 367 ooo malt hquoi^ $^3i9»WO,. vinous liquors $8 937 ooo (68 l % of 
the total for the United States) jUuminating and hmting gas $8 q2'} ooo copper tm and 
sheet iron $6 804 ooo cement $6 504^KX) manufacture onncipallv m Solano Santa Cruz 
and San Bernardino counties roast and ground ojffee and spice $6 492 ooo food prepara 
tions 508 ooo distilled liquors, $5,353000 and men s clothing $5 12 1 ooo 

In 1909 55 7 / of the total value was reported from the 21 cities each with lo ooo 
inhabitants or more San Francisco was still the first manufacturing city and the decrease 
in the value of manufactures from $137 788 ooo m 190a to $133 041 ooo in 1009 was due 
partly to the fire of 1906 Los Angeles ($68 586000), the secor^ citv showecf an increase 
of 353 2 / between l8w and 1909 and Oakland ($22 343000) third an increase of 316 2 
Other important manuiactunng cities wrere Sacramento $13 977 ooo Stockton |il 849 ooo 
Fresno $il 090 ooo ban Jose $5 610 ooo San Diego $4 741 ooo and Berkeley $4 435 ooo 

Transportatim — Railway mileage January i 1912 751178 The department of 
engineering was reorgamsed m 1911 and now appoints a highway engineer Many separate 
acts were passed to establish state highways, notably m Alpine county which has long been 
without any westward outlet the only roads leading E into Nevada Much has been done 
to improve roads for motonng especially near Los Angeles The state contnbuted towards 
the improvement of the Sacramento and Feather nvens and the Federal government appro 
pnated (March 4 1911) $15 ooo for the state d^xis commission and in 191 1~I2 was dredging 
the harbour of Los Angeles and building a breakwater there improving San Francisco 
harbour b\ rock removal, digging a 30 ft rfiannel in San Diego harbour ana another in Oak 
land and improving the entrance channd at San Luis Obispo 

Legislation — The 39th session: of the legidature met from January 2 to March 
27 1911, and on February 3 ratified the proposed i6th amendment to the Federal 
Constitution At an extra session, November 27 to December 24 the state was 
redistncted, into senatonal assembly and congressional districts and by joint resolu 
tion an amendment to the Federal Constitution to provide for a nation wide direct 
vote for president and vice president urged 

A conservation commi^ion was appointed by the governor to report laws and make 
regulations in regard to forestry, water, the use of water water power electricity mines 
mineral lands, etc , and $100,000 was appropriated for this uori. although no salary 
was allowed to the commissioners. 

Provision was made for a presidential primary election to be held on the second Tuesday 
in Mav in the years of presidential elections A primary law adopted the Oregon plan of 
pledging legislators to the people s choice for Unitra States senator as shown in the primary 
or of having a legislator sign an adtemative pledge that he would consider the primary choice 
merely as a recommendation Nominations other than by primary must be made by 
petition wnth a certificate for e&ch signer A law providing for a registrar of voters was re 
ierred to the people and defeated (255 051 to 145 ^4) m Nov 1912 

The law in regard to voting madunes was revised no machine may be used which makes 
it possible for a straight ticket to be voted without the separate motion of lever or button 
for each separate candidate A ballot law provides for the office group form With names 
arranged in rotation — but alphabetically for local offices — with the party name or the 
word ind^ndent following the name of the office and with a blank space in each party 
group for the addition of the name by the elector A sample ballot and a card containing 
ir^mctions must be mailed to ea«,h voter Pamphlets containing arguments for or against 
referendum measures must be distributed to voters — until there is legislative action for 
bidding thik— and pamphlets On proposed constitutional amendments must be distributed 
to public acboolA 

Twenty three constitutional amendments weie adopted by popular vote on October 
10 I911 the most important being for the initiative and referendum providing for mitia 
tJon ifirectlj to the peopte if the petition is signed by 8 % of the voters or more but through 
the legtslature if the p^tiow is signed by more rtian 5®/ and less than 8 and giving the 
governor as m Oklahcmia ^e power to call a specim elei^ion for mitiative measures an 
amendment providing for woman suffrage one for the recall of all elected officers (178 115 
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votes to 5 J 755) one jjrofaibitmf the reversal of verdicts in cnnoinal Case# oa mere technical 
ities andf one limiting biennial sessions of the legislature to 30 days with a recess of 30 cUjs 
before re assembling no bdl then to be introduced eieept with the consent of three fourths 
if the members of the bouse and no member to be allowed to introduce more than two bills. 
Before the adoption of these amendments the legislature had granted to voters of munic 
ipalities the r^ht of initiative and referendum on municipal questions protufing for ini^tive 
on a petition of 15 » of the qualified electors— in this case the measure must come before a 
general election but if the petition is signed b> 30 /o it must either be pas^d by the city 
council or must be brought up at a special election only emergency measures passed by a 
four fifths vote by the city legislative body are exempt from the referendum appropriation 
measures do not go into effect for 30 day s and they may be suspended by a petition signed 
by 25“ of the viters until they are acted on by a special or general election The provi 
Sion for a recall was that a vote for the recall of any city official might be called bv a petition 
of 25 ° of the voters at the last city election after he had been m office for four months 
\ similar law provides for the initiative referendum and recall in counties but the initutive 
petition must be signed by 20^0 of the qualified electors to secure the calling of a special 
election and a vote for the recall of an officer after he has been m office six months can be 
secured bv petition of 20 of the voters at the last congressional election 

A law for local option in inrorporated towns and cities and m supervisorial districts out 
side of a city or tow n n quires a local option election on a potion of 25 " of the qualified 
voters This law has been held constitutional and there were to the end of 1912 about 160 
elections under the act of about 60 cities two thirds voted for licence and of about 100 
supervisorial districts 3 out of 5 voted for licence Two measures in regard to local officers 
and one I initiated; providing for consolidated city- and county governments were defeated 
at the November 1912 election— each by about 7 to 4 

The municipalities of the state were re-classified^ and a law authorises the municipal 
ownership construction and operation of public utilities 

The commission form of government was extended in 1911-12 to the following cities 
Oakland (election Dec 8 I^io in effect July i 1911) Modesto (electian bept. 14 1910 
in effect July I J911' "Vallejo (election Feb 21 I911 in effect July i 1911^ Pomona (elec 
non Feb 16 191 1 m effect May 8 1911; San Luis Obispo (election Sept I2 1910 in effect 
May 15 1911) Monterey (election Dec I2 1910 m effect July 1 191I) Santa Cruz (elec 
tion Jan 31 1911 in effect July 3 1911'! Petaluma (election Feb 14 1911 in effect 'Vpril 
17 1911 not a pure commission) Sacramento (election Nov 7 1911 m effect July i 1912) 
aud Stockton (election Oct 17 1911 in effect Jan 6 1913) In every case the new charter 
was drawn b\ the board of freeholders or city counciL San Mateo also has commission 
government not a freeholder charter and San Bernardino adopted it m 1912 Los Angeles 
rejected it December 3 1912 by nearly 2 to i and Eureka by i 048 to 124 

At a special election m San Francisco on November 1910 18 out of 35 amendments 
proposed to the charter were adopted one for initiative and referendum and recall oni 
for direct nominations with no party name to appear on the ballot but not less than ten or 
more than twenty sponsors must appear before the registrar to certify under oath to the 
qualifications of any candidate for office and one for the minimum wage of $j> 00 a dav for 
municipal employees in San Francisco Of 37 amendments submitted December 10 1912 
that tor local option bv citv districts was defeated but one extending the power of the civil 
service commis ion and one authorising the purchase of land for a civic centre were adopted 
On December 20 five propo itions for bond issues were voted upon and all were rejected 
except one for 4 1 700 000 to complete the countv hospital 

fourteen amendments to the charter of Los Angeles were adopted on March 6 1911 at 
a special election They provide for the imtjative referendum and rKall for primary 
nominations for the regulation of expenses of candidates for the creation of a commission 
on a city plan for the establishment of a department of public utilities a harbour depart 
ment a department of public service playground department and a municipal art commis- 
sion and for the creation of pension funds for firemen and policemen On December 5 
1911 the people voted {58 134 to 43 937) for a municipal newspaper but against (88 395 to 
32 283) a measure prohibiting saloons and on May 28 1912 voted for an aqueduct mves 
tigatir^ board U6 564 to 15 697) and against the improvement of a harbour boulevard 
(*.0 415 to 1 1 412) — It is to be remarked that the vote on these imtiated measures was much 
smaller in 1912 than in 1911 In the latter year there were two referendum votes (May 
28) one against (18 883 to 13 899) an ordinance requiring the testing of milk for tutercuhn 
and one for (21 085 to 11 662) an ordinance regulating franchises 

^ Cities over 400 000 are m the first class and those between 250 000 and 400 000 in the 
first and one half class cities between 1 00 ooo and 250 000 in the second class those between 
23 000 and 100 QOQ in the third those between 20 000 and 23 000 m the fourth those between 
6 000 and 20 000 in the fifth and those under 6 000 m the sixth but cities already ommsed 
are not to be classified and municipal corporations are not to be ceclasafied on the Basis of 
the Federal census without action of the state legislature Another law classified the counties 
of the state and adopted a new countv code. Laws provide for the recall of elective officers 
and for initiative and referendum in counties and in suWmsions of counties 
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h c<wnmissiott (later chaaged to a public utjliti^ comnUBSion) was organised 

atud bv constitutional amendments and statutes received important powers — among others 
(by the Edhelman Stetson law) te fixabsdlute (and not minimum) rates and to make physical 
vAluattons ot railways Saro ooo was apprt^nated for the work of the commission A high 
way engineer is to be appointed bv the dei^rtment of engineering reorganised in 1911 

The state bureau of labour was re organised The term of the commissioner is no longer 
limited to four years but he holds office at the pleasure of the governor In 1911 the state 
pase«l the first law in the United States requiring all physicians to report occupational 
diseases to the state board of health the report to be transmitted to the commissioner of 
labour The penaltv for failure to report is not more than Sio One of the constitutional 
amendments adopted in October 19H enabled the l^islature to make compulsory the 
elective compensation laws for workmen and an act of 1911 applying to all employments 
but not to casual employees is compolsoty for state or municipality as employer The com 
pensation provided for is m case of death three years earnings not less than $i 000 or 
more than ?5 000 t{ there are no dependents $100 For total dt ability the compensation 
IS 65 weekly df 1-52 of the average yearly earnings (if a nurse is required 100 oj with 
S333 33 th® mmtmum and $166666 the maximum yearly earnings the limit to be 3 times 
the yearly earnings or 15 years and for partial disability 65 ’ of the weekly w-ate loss with 
the same hflaits as for total disability Child labour laws forbid any minor under 18 Uor 
merly 16) to work between 10 pjm and 5 a &f (formerly 6 a m ) or more than nine hours a 
day but children between 15 and 18 mav appear on the stage Fifteen vears is the age 
limit for most employment and i6 the limit for employ ment dunng school hours Children 
over 12 may work on special permit from a judge of the juvenile courts The law making 
8 hours a maximum workmg day for women m factories stores hotels restaurants public 
utilitv companies etc (but not canneries of vegetables and fruits) was held to be constitu 
tional by the supreme court on May 27 19I2 in a test case brought bv a hotel keeper in 
Riverside who was impnsoned for making a woman in his employ work nine hours a dav 
^11 empfovers mast pay their employees monthly or oftener Employees discharged must 
be paid immediately and thctec that resign within five days The powers of the Industrial 
Occident Board were enlarged Emplovers were required to keep records of accidents 
Hours on railways must be no more -than 16 in succession followed bv 6 hours off new law 
provides for full trim ra-ews and sets qualifications for engineers conductors and brak^men 
A law in regard to convict labour requires goods manufactured in state prisons to be marked 
with the name of the prison add not be sola but only be for public u>»e 

The law for general vaccination passed m 1869 was amended b\ a clause exempting those 
that sign a ^atement they are conscientiously opposed to vaccination but unvaccinated 
children may not attend school in a district where there is smallpox The practice of med 
icine burgery osteopathy and other treatments of cure was regulated by two new acts 
The state board oi health received an appropriation of $5 000 to spread a knowledge ol 
tuberculosis through the state Giving or selling tobacco to minors is made a misdemeanor 
Dairy products mu^ not be manufactured from unhealthy cattle and the sale of impure or 
adulterated produi ts is forbidden The United States Department of Agriculture standard 
ot puntv for condensed and e\ ajaorated milk ib proclaimed for the state Cold storage eggs 
or butter kept for three months must have marked on the package the date ot storage and 
any place m which thev are sold must display a sign Cold Storage Eggs or Butter Sold 
Here It is made unlawful to dump garbage in navigable waters ot the state or in tht 
PactfiK within 20 miles of land The secretary of state is to keep standard weights and 
measures and counties cities and towns are to appoint sealers of weights ani measures 
A tenement code vras passed for buildings in incorporated places 

The laws against pimping and pandering were made more severe than before and a wite s 
testimony against her husband in such a case is competent 

The law against pool sdhng and book making on races was amended but an imtiativ t 
meaisure for a state horse racing commission was dideaced m November 1912 bv 3o3 070 to 
149 A new section added to the Penal Code prohibited gambling by use of slot mai,hines 
and of dice having more tlmn six faces 

A state flag was adopted showing a gnzzJy bear m dark brown on a white field w ith a red 
stnpe at the bottom of the flag and a ^ star in the upper left hand corner and on the flag 
the le^nd California RepuWic 

— A state board of control wa^ created m 1911 to be composed of three members 
appoiitted by the governor to h<^d offiire dunng his jneasure at a salary of $4 000 This 
b^rd IS to examine the books of e\«y state institution and visit institutions to investigaU 
school land iuneb to supervise the state b financial policy to pass on contracts for supplies 
to supervise a neW department of (Hiblic accouirtiim and to institute a uniform system of 
acoountifig The boam of examiners was abohsbed la accordance with a constitutional 
anuendment ef X9LOpuhdbc service corporations are taxed on their gross earnings for a state 
ta* only and the ^te and local taxes were separated Public sen ice corporations wert 
taxed tewm 3 % to 4% gtoes earnings uiBurance cottifanies if ® on their gross premium^i 
xnd baulks i % on theit capital, simplus and undiv ided profits These rates may be changed 
by a two thirds vi^e of the legislature Tte state banku^ iaw was revised m 1911 An 
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amendment (l^ri) to tlit law tn regard to non resident taxatiofl taxes anything left by the 
will of a resident of the atate or b> the will of a non resident bequeathing property within 
the state or on a transfer without valuable consideration and makes the tax a hen on the 
property There i a scale for the nearness of km to the legatee under 025 ooo the rate is 
I '' for those nearest of km and 5 for those more remote for sums between $100 000 and 
I500 000 the corresponding rates are 5 o ant} 25 „ I® I 9 t-? the controller published the 
first annual report of the finances of municmahties and counties in the state authorised by 
a law of \pril 21 1911 \n initiated amendment for local taxation was defeated in Novem 
ber 1912 b> 243 9o9 to i6q 321 but one changing the s> tem of depositii^ public funds Was 
adopted 307 199 to 128 411 

The cash m the state treasury July i 1910 was S7 201 220 The receipts for the fiscal 
year ending June 1911 were $18 843 854 and for the year ending June 30 1912 $27 395 144 
The expenditures for thise years were respectively $18 591” 471 and 024945 213 leaving a 
balance on hand June 30 1912 of 09903 534 

Education — A new compulsorv education law erf 1911 sets the age for school attendance 
from 8 to 15 but there are many exceptions In accordance with a constitutional amend 
ment of 1910 the fund for the Universitv of California is to be increased by 7 / a year from 
1911 until 191“) In November 191- the people approved {343 443 to 171 486) an amend 
ment to the constitution giving free text books to pupils in day and evening schools A 
state normal school at Fresno was opened for instruction m September igii One high 
school in every first class city must teach French Italian Spanish and German and such a 
school 1 to be called a cosmopolitan school Athletics and mihtary drill may be included 
in the. high vchool curriculum and high school cadet companies may be organised with target 
practice under the ^upervi ion of an officer of the National Guard 

For the school year endiUg in the summer of 1912 the total enrollment was 423 824 the 
average daily attendance 32 j 657 and the length of the average school year 172 days 
The total school revenue (excluding that of the University of California) was I32 265 791 
and the expenditures ^24 534 266 

Illiteracy in the population 10 y ears old and over was 37® m 1910 against 48 tn 1900 
The University of California in 1912 received a gift of $100000 for the endowment of 
scholarships tor men Late in the same year Prof Merriam of the Lniversity began the 
excavation of remarkably preserved skeletons, of prehistoric animals mixed in tar pools on 
Rancho La Brea near Los Angeles In April 1912 the University Medical school was 
re organised in three departments gv necoJogv and obstetnes medicine and surgery 

Oiantahle and Penal Institutions — The state board of chanties and correction received 
new powers m 1911 and a state reformatory for first offenders between 16 and 30 was estab 
li&hed It IS to be erected near \ountyiIIe Napa countv Inebriates and tho e with drug 
habiis may be committed to a state hospital f r the insane The juvenile court law was 
twice amended in minor details in 1911 On November 6 1911 the Federal Supreme 
Court (Finfey t C ahfomia) held that there was no unconstitutional discnmmation m a law 
making death the penaltv for assault with intent to kill on the part of a convict serving a 
life term In 1912 an effort was made to propose by initiative a constitutional amend 
ment abolishmg capital punishment 

History — Hiram W Johnson (b 1866) was elected in November 1910 governor 
for the term i by i , tpi votes to i 4 833 tor Bell (Democra ) 4/ S19 (or ’tVii on 

(Sociali-st) and 5 807 for Meads (Prohibitionist) This was the result ot a campaagn m 
which Johnson toured the state in an automobile attacking 'speaal interests andpartic 
ularly the "southern Pacific Railroad whose counsel (and vice president since March 
1010) William F Herrin (b 1854), he accused of having an undue and improper m 
fluence upon legislation and nominations for state office Johnson s nomination and 
election gave the Lincoln Roosevelt League and the progressives generally control of 
the Republican partisan marhinei^ 

The Eshelnidn Stetson law (see above) had for its object the lessening of the power 
of the Southern Pacific the amendment for mumapal home rule resulting in the adop 
tion of sev eral free holder charters with commission govermufint put the aties of the 
state on a better government basis than those of any other state and Colonel Rooi^evelt 
said that Governor johnsem and the legislature put tlm>u|di the most comprehensive 
program of constructive legislation ever enacted at a sia^e se<«ion of any America^ 
legislature ” An attempt w as made to ‘ side track. ’ the governor by dgctmg him 
United States senator but the choice fell (Jan 11) on John Downey Works (b i847)» 
one of Johnson s aides m the campaign justice of the state supreme court m 1888-^1 
an authority on water rights and a prominent Chnstian Scientist In the election of 
delegates to the National Convention the state law stipulated that the vote for district 
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delegates should ht by the* state at large, the rules of the Republican National Commit 
tee that they should be by districts Iberfe resulted a bitter ccmtest m the Convention 
m the case of two seats which the Convention awarded to Taft Johnson s primary 
law was one factor his name on the Progressive ticket and the votes of women were 
others m the victory of Roosevelt m the Republican presidential primary he received 
70 000 votes more than Taft and 25,000 more than Taft and LaFoUette combined 
Champ Clark, defeated Woodrow Wilson in the Democratic primary — W illiam Randolph 
Hearst was one of Clark’s strongest supporters and a power in the Democrdtjc part> m 
the state On October 3 the State sujnreme court barred from the Republican ticket 
the electors pledged to Taft at the <Jaine time calling the pnmar> law a very bad one 
because it would practically disfranchise one third of the \oters of the state This 
made it necessary for Taft electors to be nominated by petition with signatures of 
II 000 \ oters who bad not taken part in the prunanes The state was carried for Roose 
velt by 174 plurality for the highest Repubhcan elector (283 610 for Roose\ elt and 283 
436 for Wilson) Of the 13 presidential electors ii were for Roosevelt and 2 tor Wilson 
The Socialist vote was 79,201 (m 1908, 28,659, m 1010 for governor 47 819) and the 
vote for Taft was only 3 914 The Congressional delegation ti instead of 8 as for the 
last decade, contains 3 Democrats 4 Republicans and 4 Progressive The new state 
legislature contains enough Democrats and Taft Republicans to make difficulties for 
Governor Johnson One Soaalist \\ as elected to the lower house from Los Angeles 

The municipal election in San Francisco m 1911 — the first under the new non 
partisan plan — resulted for the first time in the victory of the anti Union Labour 
party at the primary James Ro^h Jr received a majonty of all votes ca«!t (Sept 
26th) defeatmg Mayor McCarthy who had the backing of the Union Labor p irty and 
beconnng mayor-elect without a general election In the spring of 19 ii a Socialist 
mayor city commissioner, and member of the board of education were elected in 
Berkeley — an educational and residential rather than an industrial city and m April 
iQi'* in Daly Citv a suburb of San Francisco viith 3 000 inhabitants the Socialists 
elected a city clerk and three (out of five) m«nbers of the board of trustees including 
the mayor — that is gamed the control of the city government In Oakland the Indus 
trial Workers of the World secured a petition (March 191 ’ ) for the “ recall ” of the may 
or and two commissioners on the ground that they protected vice but the recall election 
resulted in favour of the incumbents In San Francisco a mumapally o-ft ned and oper 
ated street railway to Golden Gate Park (bonds issued in 1909) was opened December 
27 1912 An extension to Ocean Beach is planned A municipal opera house in 
San Franasoo Seems assured Los Angeles has a mumcipal cement mill built in rqo8 

The tnal beginmng October 9 1911 in Los Angeles of John J and James B 
McNamara (arrested in Indianapolis April 22) for dynamiting the Los Angeles Tmes 
Bmldmg (Oct i, 1910) and the Llewellyn Iron I\orks was one of the most important 
events in the state s recent history (see United States § H^stor^) The Los Angeles 
election of December 5 19 ii was marked by the first participation of women voters 
and by a contest between the Sociahsts whose candidate Job Harnman one of the coun 
sel for the McNamaras steered from their cause being discredited and the Good 
Government party, which reelected Mayor Alexander (83 9,8 to 52 93 for Harn 
man) Late m November 1912 a recall petition against the mayor was circulated— 
apparentlv for political purposes 

The experiences of Los Angeles with organised labour aroused oppOi>ition m San 
Diego to Uie Industrial Workers of the World and other radicals who in April 1912 made 
the place a centre for their propaganda and flocked thither from the whole Pacific 
Coast la December 1911 the city council had abolished street meetings in a district 
where they IkwI formerly been held After the arr(^t of speakers at meetings called 
by a Free Speech X^agde,^ a meeting, not in the forbidden quarter, was broken up by the 

' The demonstrations were nominally to test the nght of free speech as were meetings 
m Febtuary 191 1 m Portland (Oregon) and Spokane (Washington) and in Fresno (California) 
whes<e 40 were convicted and jMit to breaking stone 
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police March 17 191a On May /th two policemen watching lu lod^g house fre 
quented by radicals ^ere shot from ambush Camps outside the aty were established 
to turn back Industrial 'Workers and a vigilance s>stem Was organised Or Ben 
Reitman an aide of Emma Goldman, was tarred and feathered and driven out of the 
cityonMaj 15 Mrs Goldman left the aty immediately aftervv aids without lecturing 
on free speech as she intended and there were riots in the Citv on the 27th Six 
leader^ of the Industrial W orkers were convicted of felony on August 'i In the mean 
time a special commissioner reported to C overnor Johnson that the city authorities were 
blameworth> for arbitrary treatment of the speakers and the governor instructed the 
attorney general to restore law and order He threatened to declare mihtary law and 
began an action against the vigilantes but the grand jury adjourned 'Without finding 
an indictment \ negro was lynched at Bakersfield September 12, 1912, for an alleged 
assault on a white woman 

\ civil service svstcm was estabhshed in Oakland m 1012 with the assistance of two 
members of the Chicago civil service board In 1911 an efficiency department was 
established in Pasadena 

B'lbhozraphy —Statutes and Amendments to ike Codes (2 vols Sacramento 1911-12) and 
other official reports F Hichborn Story of the Calif orma Legislature of igoQ (San Fran 
CISCO igoqj and Story of the Caltfomta Legislature af igii {ibid 1911; Helen T Purdv 
San Franctsco As It Was It Is md Bou To See It (San Francisco 1912) John Muir 
The losemtte (1912) J S Chase iosemite Trails (.Boston 1911) D W Johnson The 
Hanging \ alleys of the y osemite m November and December 1911 Bulletin of American 
Geographical Societv K B Judson Myths and Legends of California and the Old South 
nest (1912) J B Richman California Under Spain and Mexico 1535-184^ (Boston and 
New y ork 19 ii) L Laves A History of California Labor Legislation {,B^rV.e\ay 1910) 

COLORADO 1 

Population in 1910 799024 (48^0 more than m igoo) The greatest relative in 
crease <5mce 1000 was 6^5 9®o m Cheyenne county on the E boundary In 14 counties 
ill the central part of the state and near the S W corner there were actual decreases 
(o9 9*^0 in Hinsdale county) In iqio 82 2 0 of the population were native whites and 

1 4^0 negroes, 159'’© were whites of foreign birth and 22 7°o were whiles of foreign 

parentage The ayerage densitj of population was 7 / to the sq m There were 7 
cities and towns wnth more than 2 5cxj inhabitants each, and these contained 50 7®o of 
the total (in igoo 20 with 48 3” 0} The purely rural population increased more than 
4 ‘'o in the decade but was only 37 2% of the total There were ii cities with more 
than 5000 each Denyer '’r^ ^81 850 in igoo) Puebio 44305 ( m 1000), 

Colorado Springs -9 078 Tnnidad 10 204 (5 345 m 1900) Boulder o 530 Fort Collins 
8210 Greeley 81,9 Grand Junction 7754 Leadyille ,508 Cripple Creek 6206 
Canon City 5 162 

Agriculture — The acreage in farms increased from 9 474 588 to 13 532 113 between 1900 
and 1910 and the inlprov^ land m farms from 2 273 968 to 4 ^02 lor the average farm 
acreage fell from 383 6 to 293 1 and the value of farm propertv increased from $161 045 101 
to $491471806 ($362822205 land $45696656 buildings $1279160: implements and 
$70 16 r 344 domestic animals) In 1910 one fifth of the land area wa&m farms 36 993 farms 
were operated bv ow ners 787 b\ managers and 8 390 by tenants The average value of farm 
land per acre (exclusive of buildings) was $26 81 The total acreage irrigated in 1909 w-as 

2 792 032 (73 3 “0 more than in 1899) of this total 2 758 283 were supplied from streams 
The total cost of irrigation enterprises to July i 1910 was $56636 443 and the estimated 
final cost of improvements begun was $76 443 239 Of cereals 42 6 ^ by acreage m 1909 
was grown on irrigated land and of oats 697^ of barley 68 3 ti of hay and foragi crop 
74 8 ®o and of alfalfa 04 4*^ wild salt or prairie grasses 75 9 % of sugar beefs 99 and 
of potatoes 69 ^ There is an irrigation demonstration farm at Eads Kiowa county The 
Gunnison tunnel of the (Federal) (jncompahgre \ alley project (see £ ^ vi 7206) was 
completed for present use in June 1910 and in November 1912 the entire project was 
56 2 completed Preliminary work is being done on the Grand Valiev project (Mesa 
county) to irrigate 53 000 acres by tunnels from the Grand n\ er In I0t2 (pmimmarv esti 
mates) the principal crops were Indian corn 8 736,000 bu (420 000 A ) wheat 10 968 000 
bu (453 000 A ) oats 12 413 000 bu (290 OW^A,) barley 2 964 000 bu (76 ooo A ) rye 

1 ^e L B vi 717 et seg 
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f 8 ooo bu j(2St6oo 4 ) potatoes* 6 075 000 ba (85 000 A ) hay i 905 000 tons tS?© 000 
) ^aKseed 0 000 bu (12 000 A>) and sugar 9^7 142 tons (86 437 A ) In 1909 the 
value of vegetables other than potatoes -svajs ^2 349 6^4 of flowers and plants ^468 085 ot 
nursery products S72 090 of small fruits $398 836 (stra'ft berries Si ^6059 raspberries 
$156 ©68) of orchard fruits $4 651 792<apples $3 405 442 peaches and nectarines ^764 561) 
On Januarv r 1912 there were off farms 321 000 horses 167*000 mdch cows 931 000 
other neat cattle 17,000 mules 1 579 OOQ sheep and 211 000 swine- Carnage horses were 
successfully bred m loii-ia at the Agricultural Expenment Station 

The legislature of 1911 amended preiious irrigation laws created the office of state 
dairy commissioner and passed an elaborate act for ^ity sanitation and for the brand 
mg of dairy products it gave to the state board of agnculture authority over forestrv and 
provided for the appointment of a state forester a law requiring a health certificate 

for cattle over six months old brought into the state and a law requiring railwavs to build 
fences to protect herds A school of horticulture and forestry was established in 1911 at the 
Grand Junction Indian School and a School of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts at the Fort 
Lewis School which was thereby put on a par with the Fort Collrns School 

Jkfinerof Produefs — Total value 19 1 1 $51 958 239 In gold thei state ranked second with 
1 19 138 &00 less than that of California in I911 and less than Colorado s output m 1910 
when the <5tate ranked first There was a similar decrease in the value of silver in which the 
state ranked fifth m 1911 with $3 958 800 in 1910 it ranked fourth a position held In Idaho 
in 1911 Teller county with Cripple Creek district was the principal gold producer 
and Lake county (I^adville) the principal producer of silver Other metals were copper 
9 791 861 lbs zinc 42 233 tons* and lead 30621 tons Second m value to gold was coal 
10 157 383 tons (I14 747 764 less than in 1910) The value of petroleum was $228 104 
(226 926 bbis ) A little natural gas was used commercially in Boulder and Fremont counties. 
Clav products were valued at $1 606 709 stone at $l 514 827 < mostly marble and including 
small output of marble from several other states) and sand and gravel at 865 366 Portland 
cement was manufactured at two plants From the Boulder field 730 tons of tungsten were 
taken m 1911 Vanadium was found in San Miguel and Montrose counties Sulphur 
deposits m Mineral countv have not yet been \\ Drked commercially Mineral waters 
bottled at 14 springs including 5 resorts were valued at $104 763 Mica fluorspar graphite 
and grindstones were minor mineral products 

Manufactures — From 1904 to 1909 the number of establishments increased from i 606 tc 
2 034 the number of persons engaged in manufacturing from 25 888 (2i &13 w i^e earners) 
to 34115 (28067 wage earners) the invested capital from $107664000 to $16-’ 668 ooo 
(51 increase) and the value of products from $100144000 to $130044000 The 
principal manufactures m 1909 were smelting products (value not shown sepantth 1 
slaughtering and meat-packing products $9 657 ooo (190 5® more than in 1904) Hour and 
grist null products $7 868,000 printing and publishing $6 962 ooo steam railway cars 
construction and repairs $6 559 ooo foundry and machine shop products $5 907 ooo The 
principal manufacturing cities with the v alue of thcir products were Denver $31538000 
Pueblo $3 345 ooo and Colorado Springs $i 7^3 ooo 

Cow»i«nM:a^«jn2 ^Railway mileage Januarv i 1912 572830 m Beginning with 1 91 1 
the second Friday in May b^me a state holiday under the name of Good Roads Day 
An act of 1911 provided fora tunnel through James Peak to be used but not exclusively 
for fifty vears by the Denver Northwestern & Pacific Railroad with the option to pureha e 
but under the necessity of completing a through line to Salt Lake City this was referred to 
the people in November 1912 and was defeated 

Legislation — ^The legislature met from January 4 to Mav 6 1911 On February 
20 It ratified the proposed Federal income tax amendment Amendments to the 
state consUtution were proposed, maJang smelters public utility works and providing 
for a state tax comttiisawn An initiated amendment for prohibition was defeated in 
November this was the first measure of great importance brought before the peo 
pie under the coi^Ututional ameitdment (Jike that of Oregon) for initiative and refer- 
endum, passed in speaal scsstmi September lO 1910, adopted at the November 1910 
election by 8q 141 votes to -^8 698 declared invalid by the distnet court August 3 
1-912, but field constitutional by the state supreme court on September 23 Other im 
portant .ataendments and measures voted on in 1912 were for recall of officials adopted 
by 53 620 to 39 564 for popular recall of decasions of the state supreme court that laws 
are unconstitutional, adopted by 55 416 to 40,891 a new ballot law adopted by 
43i390 to 39 $04, and a jneasure for state compensation to deserted or widowed mothers 
of dependent ckldren, adopted 82,337 to 3/ ,870 

Two new counties we^ created ifa 1911 Crowley from Otero (temporary county 
seat, Ordway), and Moffat from Routt (temporary county seat Craig) 
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Voters except for schocd elections must register ten days or more before the election 
The legislature established a court of appeals for four years to be composed of five 
judges appointed bj the governor and to sup^dement the overworied supreme court 
Mvhich ma.> transfer cases to it 

Among labour lauvs passed wert one establishing a workmen s compensation coThttiissibn 
and one pro'v iding for employers habihtv A department of factory iifspiectioff was created^ 
and mining and working m ^ehers stamp mills reduction works coke ovens etc are 
classed as ingunous and dangerous occupations eight hours (except in emergencies) is made 
a legal da> in such work A child labour law forbids an> child under 24 being emplojed in a 
theatre or m a place of amusement where intoxicating liquors are sold: mercantile institution 
hotel laundrv factory bowling alley or elevator or as a messenger or driver a chihj of this 
age must have a permit to work on a farm or in an orchard No child under 14 is to be 
employed during school terms or before 7am or after 8 f m and eight hours is the maximum 
day for child labour The age hmit is set at 16 vears (formerly 14) for hazardous and 
immoral occupations and children may not be employed at all m the manufacture of pamt 
white lead etc <jir!s under 10 may not sell newspapers or engage in any street trade An 
anti coercion act forbids an employer discharging an employee for membership 10 a laW-ful 
organisation or socirty or preventing an employee from joimng such a society For the 
use of armed guards m labour disputes written permission must be secured from the goyernor 
Several labour laws especially in regard to working hours were referred to the people m 
November 1912 and all were ratified 

The 11)09 law in regard to prostitution was revised and made more severe and there is 
a special clause making a husband or a wife a competent witness against the other Mater 
nity hospitals must be licensed bv the state board of health and by the bureau of child and 
animal protection Public drinking cups are forbidden unless they are properly sterilised 
The sale of cocaine and similar drugs is forbidden except by druggists on prescription or bv 
manufacturers (to registered physicians denti t or veterinanans) 

Among interesting miscellaneous law s are those making false statements about new spaper 
and periodical circulation a misdemeanor making non upport a felony ani adopting a state 
flag of three horizontal stapes with a red C on the gold design in the field 

Municipal Gooemmeni — On September ig loi i Pueblo adopted a commission form of 
government with a provi ion like that of the charter of Grand Junction for prefirential 
V oting (on ballots for commissioners First Choice Second Choice and Third Choice 
arc to be entered if the candidates are more than twite and less than thrice as many as the 
number of offices to be filled) and provisions for initiative referendum and recall A similar 
charter was adopted by Durango in “^ptember 1912 The validity of the Pueblo charter 
was taken to the courts the district court decided: that the commission form was valid the 
upreme court in December 191^ had not yet handed down a decision 

In May ion the state supreme court reversed its pre\ lous decision that the merger under 
the charter of 1904 of the citv and county of Denver was unconstitutional so that the merger 
15 now in force Early in 1910 the people of Denver voted not to renew the franchise of a 
private water company and created the public utilities commission of the city and county of 
Denver and on August 6 1919 they voted a bond issue of 18 000 000 for a municipal water 
plant The New York Trust Company a holder of the bonds of the private company 
ecured an injunction against the issue of the nt w bonds first in the U S District Court and 
then in the if S Circuit Court of Appeals The Trust Company argued that the franchise 
of 1890 required tht city to renew in 19 lo or else to purchase the plant the utihtms commis 
Sion that there was nothing mandatory in the terms of the franchise^ On May 21 1912 
Denver adopted two charter amendments one for a half mill tax for five years, for the pur 
chase and improvement of mountain land for parks and one for the trial of violators ot the 
excise law in the county court but voted against a mill tax for playgrounds and for a play 
ground commission An f lection on a commission charter for iJenver was postponed from 
November 1912 to the spnng of 1913 

FfKance — The legislature of 1911 created a state auditing board and a tax commission 
rev i5rd the revenue laws of 190S and 1902 created the office of state bank commissioner and 

f irescnbed the amount of paid up cash capital (varying according to the size of the place) 
or banks to be organised On February 19 1912 the United States Supreme Court (Atchi 
son Topeka &. Santa Fe i O Connor 22y U S 280) decided that the state tax of 2c per $1 000 
of capital stock of a foreign railway was invalid — the Santa F€ was a Kansas corporation 
Mucatton — act of 1911 establishing 6 summer normal schools (instead of 13 as for 
merly) was defeated by the people at the November election in J912 The normal school at 
Greeley was renamed in 19IT the State Teachers College of Colorado Appropmations were 
made for a normal school at Gunnison opened m September 191 1 and for a State Home and 
Training School for Mental Defectives opened for patients in July 1912 and for .xhool work 
in September 1912 The state made an interesting experiment in appfopnating money to 
' See C L King The History of the Government of Denver (Denver 19H) wn cK harshly 
criticises public utility corporations 
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enj^>Uiy a state teacher of the adult blind The General Education Board in October 1912 
gave lifloooo to the Unnersity of In 1910 the percentage of illiteracy in the 

pdmiiatioii 10 years of age and over was 21-7 (4 2 m 1900) For the >ear ending June 30 1912 
the school population was 227 142 the «ittellment 1 73 229 the average daily attendance 
118 245 and the len^h of the average school year 162 davs The total revenue was 87 089 
936 and the expenditures ;$6 158 064 

Chcrttu^ and Fenai Inshtuitons — Under an act of 191 1 the state soldiers and ‘tailors 
home ma> admit Confederate veterans^ The legi^ature provided for the parole of prisoners 
in county jads for good conduct and work and for employment of prisoners in jails half of 
any pnsoner s earning to m to his dependent wife and children The State Home and 
Training School for Mental Defectives at \rvada (lo m NE of Denver) authon^d m 
1909 was practically completed in 1912 the openmg being jdanned for May 1913 

History — There was an unbroken deadlock m the ign legislature over the election 
of a United States senator to succeed Charles James Hughes Jr (18 >,3-1910) Demo 
crat, elected for the term ending 1915 Senator Simon Guggenheim (b 1867) Republi 
can the state s only representative m the Federal Senate m igii and igra announced 
that for personal reasons only he would not be a candidate for re election in 1013 
There was a bitter straggle in the Democratic party also, for control the platform 
or radical Democrats were led b> John Franklin Shafroth (b 1854) governor since igog 
and Alva Adams (b 1850) governor in 1887-89 and the ‘ City Hall ” ving was led bv 
Robert Vlf alter Speer (b 1855) mayor of Denver m 1904-12 The Republican state 
convention (April 1912) was for Taft The Progressive party was well organised m the 
state with nominations for governor (E B Costigan) and Congressmen but the 
RepubUcan nominees (C C Parks for governor) ran better — the fact that the Roose 
velt nominees were supported by three ‘ parties the Bull Moose Roosevelt and 
Progressive, was no advantage since the ballot is not of the party column form In the 
November election the state went for Woodrow \^llson (114,232 votes to 7'» 306 for 
Roosevelt, 58,386 for Taft and 16,418 for Debs) EUas M \mmons Democrat was 
elected governor (receiving 101 293 votes to 63 035 for Costigan and 54 720 for Parks) 
and the remainder of the Democratic ticket* was successful including James B Pearce 
Secretary of State, who ran behind the ticket because of criticism of his personal morality 
by a part of the press and of the clergy of the s-tate — m this particular the campaign was 
singularly venomous On January 14 1913 two Democrats were chosen as U S sena 
tors, ex governor Shafroth for the full term and for the short term Charles Spalding 
Thomas (b 1849), governor m 1899-1901 The legislature is Democratic by more 
than 40 on joint ballot The four congressmen (3 under the prev lous apportionment) 
are Democrats The municipal machine in Denver was defeated May 21 1912 by a 
** Citizens' Ticket on which Judge Ben I tndsey of the Juvenile Court wa< the best 
known name and Henry J Arnold was the successful candidate for mayor with 40 8/ 1 
votes to 16 S98 for J B Hunter (Democrat), of Mayor R W Speer s wing of the party 
and 12 510 for United States Marshal D C Bailey (Rep ) whose candidacy suf 
fered from his connection with ^IVilliam G Evans the Denver Street Railway magnate, 
who sued the Denver Post for $r, 000 000 for libel In the campaign Mayor Speer 
bou^t the Evening Times so that he might have an organ with which to reply to the 
attacks of the Rocky Mountain News and of the Post 

A cloudburst on Cherry Creek caused a 0 ood in Denver, July 15, 1912, which did 
damage estimated at $ ,000 oco and resulted m the loss of two hves 

Bibliography — Lorn (Denver 1911) and other official publications E Parsons A Guide 
to Cderado (1911) E A Mills Pke Spell of the Roches (1911) 

coimECTicin'* 

Populahon (1910) r 1 14 756 (90^,420 in 1900), Connecticut ranking 4th among the 
states m dt^sity oi population with 2^1 3 per sq m (188 S m igcn?) The percentage 
of mcrea&e m 1900-10 was 227 greater than that for any decade since 1850-60 For 
eign born whites constituted 261% of the total in 1900 and zg <,% m 1010, native 

* B R- Montgomery, beatenaat govmior-elect, died December 29 1912 

* See E B VI 951 et seg 
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whites 72 1 % in igoo and oniy 69 r % in rpro (oi foreign paasntage 31 1 % in 1900 and 
33 6% m 1910) and negroes i 7 % m 1900 and 14% in 1910 decreasing m actual num 
bers from 15,226 in 1900 to 15 174 m 1910 In 1910 89 7% (in 1900 87 2%) of the 
population was in places (72 in 1910 70 in ippo) of 2,500 or more The 18 aties mth 
a population of over 5, coo contained together 57 6 % of the total The following aties, 
boroughs, and towns, each had joooo or more New Haven, 133,605 Bndgeport, 
J02 Oj4 Hartford, 98,915, Waterbury 73 141 New Britain (aty and town ■unce 1906), 
43 916, Meriden (city), 27,263 Stamford (atj ) 25138 Norwich (city) 20,367 Danbury 
(cit>), 20,234, New tendon, 19659 Greenwich (town) 16463 Torrmgton (borough 
and town), 15 483, Ansoma Manchester (town) 13 641 Naugatuck (borough 

and town) 12 722 Windham (town), 12 604 Middletown (city), 11,851, Orange (town), 
11,272, and WiUimantic (city), 11,230 

Agnctdture — The acreage m farms decreased from 2 312 083 to 2 185 788 between 1900 
and 1910 and the improved land m farms from i 064 525 to 988 the a\ erage farm acreage 
fell from 85 8 to 81 5 and the \alue of farm propert\ increased from $113 305 580 to $159 
399 771 (^$72 206 058 land $66 113 163 buildings $6 916 648 implements and $14 163 902 
domestic animals^ Of the land area 70 9'° was in farms The a\ erage value of farm land 
per acre was $33 03 Farms -were operated largely by oiMiers (23 234 b> owners 949 by 
managers and 2 632 b> tenants) In 1912 tprehminary estimates) the principal crops were 
Indian corn 3 000 000 bu (60 000 \ ) oats 338 oop bu (n 000 \ ) rye 122 000 bu (7000 
A ) buckwheat 62 000 bu (3 000 A 1 potatoes 2 461 ooo bu (23 000 A ) ha> 436 000 tons 
{379 000 \ ) and tobacco 29 750 000 lbs (17 500 A ) In 1909 (Ij S Census) the value 
of \ egetables otherlthan potatoes was $ i 965 635 of flowers and plants $ I 047 431 of nursery 
products $261 506 of small fruits $316 752 (strawbemts $235 648) of orchard fruits 
Si 3-7 074 (apples $833 168 peaches and nectarines $417 598) of grapes $43 523 On 
January i 1912 there linere on farms ooo horses 120 ooo milch cows 71 ooo other neat 
cattle 2 1 ooo sheep and 60 ooo s^^ me The Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station published 
m 1912 important studies of the chestnut blight showing that it was not impiorted that its 
spread is due to weather conditions and that it will naturally die down and continued its 
important researches into nutrition 

Mineral Prodwls — Total value 1911 $3151 588 The principal products of mines 
and quarries were stone (granite and traprock mostly ) valued at $1 215 462 lime $328 904 
felspar l6 497 tons ileas than in 1910 but ranking the state third value $73 S57) clay 
products $i 284 166 (entirely brick and tile) and mineral waterj, bottled at 28 springs 
8182 744 two thirds more than m 1910 

Manufactures — In 1909 the gross \alue of products was $490 272 ooo ($369 082 ooo in 
1904 the increase being partly due to the mcreased price of raw material) there were 4 251 
j stabhshments (3 477 in 1904) and 210 792 wage earners 18 9 o of the total population 
More than 60 different industries had each an output valued at more than Si ooo ooo 
\raong the principal manufactures are brass and bronze products $66 933 ooo being four 
ninths of the total for the United States foundry and machine shop products including 
hardware $65 535 ooo cotton goods $24 2^2 ooo silk goods $2J 063 ooo firearms and 
ammunition $19 948 ooo (the output of ammunition being nearly four fifths of the total for 
the country and of firearms nearly one quarter) woollen worsted and felt goods $19 363 ooo 
and fur felt hats $10 400,000 silverware and plated ware $15 837 ooo more than one third 
the total \alue for the country and for plated ware alone more than two thirds corsets 
S12 815 ooo more than one third the country s total automobiles $ii 668 ooo — 3®omore 
than in 1904 cutlery and tools $10717000 electrical machinery $9824000 and docks 
and watches $7 390 ooo 

In 1909 68 I of the state s product came from cities and boroughs 15 in all which had 
each a population of 10 ooo or more These were Bridgeport $65 609 ooo with 149° of 
the state s foundry and machine shop products 53 8 of the corsets 33 8 of the electrical 
machmery and more than half of the sewing machines and of the taOang machines New 
Haven $51 071 ooo of which more than one seventh was foundry and machine-shop products 
and other im^rtant items were clocks automobiles boots malt Iiquoib Waterbury 350 
ooo of which five eighths was brass and bronze (21 of the total for the country) the next 
Item being dw^ks and watches Hartford $40 680 ooo Neiy Britain I22 021 ooo 52 9% of 
which was hardware, Ansoma $20088000, chiefly brass and bnonze products clocks a^id 
watch^ Meriden $16 317 ooo chiefly silverware and plated, ware Tomngtpn $12 $50^000 
mainly brass and bronze products Naugatuck $i J OM ooo mainly rubber goods Danbury 
$10 318 pop alxiut thirds of which was fur felt hate (nearly a qaarter of the country s 
output) Norwich $9,380000 mainly textiles Stamford. $8740000 wiUiraantic $6733^000 
textiles and thread Middletown $4,955 ooo lately men s furnishing goods and New Loo 
doa, $4 483 ^300 largely textiles 

Transportation mileage January i 1912, 1,01598 The Fei)eraJ River 
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'ffiaddiaiixjr Act of Fetw’uary apiaopriated tt'j ooq fand to^jower^d tha Secretary of 
ftajr to escpend <ioo ooo more) for ifluproveraeat t» the roniiectiL.ut nver below ^iartford 
In 1911 the Federal improvements of the Bridgeport harbour and tht ft channel m the 
■^ew fiaven harbour were completed and m the latter harbour breakwaters were practically 
(finished and a la ft anchorage ba&n more than half completed tn 1912 

Governfnent — ^The regtdair session of the legislature was held in iQH from January 
4 to September 26 It rejected the proposed r6th (income tajt) amendment to the 
Federal Constitution The house of representatives prq>owed, on January 20, a 
constitutional amendment providing for two thircfe (instead of a plurality) vote in each 
bouse to pass a bill over the goverhor’s veto this is to come before the legislature of 
1013 Amendments adopted by popular vote in 1911 and 1912 provide for the heuten 
ant governor s succession to the gubernatorial office if the governor is unable to serve 
(29 ;38 votes to 4 770) and that the legislature adjouni suite die by the first U ednesday 
after the first Monday m June (30 349 votes to 4 865) sessions thus b«iig limited to ^ 
months The salary of the governor after the 1912 general election was increased to 
$5 Qoo a year, and that of the lieutenant governor to $r 500 and that of the attorney 
general to $5 000 after September i, 1911 A board of state bank commissioners was 
to report to the legislature in 1913 Columbus Day was made a legal holiday 

The corrapt practices act and the AnstraKan ballot law of 1909 were amended Anv 
political division of the state may vote for oragamst the merit system for all its officers and 
employees The legislature created a public utilities commission All public service 
compantes must make return to the commission and immediately report all acadents to 
It It controls rates and service of public utilities 

Commissions were created to report by April 1 1913 on the employment ot women and 
children and to investigate employers liability and workmen s compensation The eight 
hour day was made a maximum for mechanics m rfate institutions except m unavoidable 
emergencies If workmen work on Sunday they must have one Other day off in seven but 
the act excepts commercial occupations and industrial processes. by their nature 

continuous No minor under 16 and no woman of anv age is to be emploved 
in a mercantile establishment unless it is manufacturing or mechanical more than 58 houis 
a week but if the employer makes the hours 55 a week or less in J une July and August the 
hours a week for the rest of the year may be and the provision is not ap^icable between 
DecemberiTth and December 25th if the employee gets seven hoUdavs during the vear with 
fufl pay No child under 14 is to be employ ed in a mercantile mechanical or manufactunng 
establishment and no child under 16 unless be has a certificate of an elementary education 
No child under 16 may run or adjust certain dangerous raachmerv or be emploved m the 
toairufacture of dangerous drugs or explosives and none under 18 may run an elevator An 
elaborate law was passed forbidding Slacldtsting Damages for injuries resulting in death 
were hmited to ? 10 000 and suit must be brought withiii one year from the time of the neglec t 
complained of Physicians are required to report to the state commissioner of labour cast s 
of occupational disease An act of 1911, probably the first American state law dealing with 
aeronauts requires the registration of air ships and the licensing of aeronauts An elaborate 
net for sanitation 111 tenememts boarding and lodging houses and sev eral acts safeguarding 
public health providing for puntv of milk and other food and regulaftmg the sale ot liquor 
and drugs were pass^ Tobacco must not be sold or given to minors under 16 Anv com 
bination to increase prices of necessities is punishable by a maximum fine of Si 000 or bv 
imprisonment for § years or by both 

The town of Bristol m August 1 91 1 adopted a city charter (in effect Oct i 19^1) which 
contains some features usually found in the commission plan of government and provi 10ns 
for the initiative and refm-endum 

Finance — A commission appointed m igi l to examine into the methods of taxation of 
railways and other taxable coiporations was to report in 1913 The treasurer comptroller 
and tax commissioner constitute a board of equalisation of taxes Land planted with forest 
trees at least 1 200 to an acre if the planting is approved bv the state forester is exempt 
firom taxation but tins exemption cannot hold alter the timber is cut nor m any case for 
mote 20 years 

Tlieratatfe treasury had a balance an hand Octeber i 191 1 of $376 576 The receipts for 
tile year-endfng October r 1912 (including $4 ooO.oOO bonds soJef) Were 1 ^ 99*5 4^^ aqd the 
ekpemfittirfes 450060 temporary Ifiam pajd) $8 105 7 S <5 leaving a balance in 

«?a8h of f i t«6 Tiui state debt m Octoti^ 19 12 was ^ 064 too 

Eehtcatven *— Fortfie school year 1911-12 fhe school popuktosn (between 4 and i&) was 
2^5^692 the totod enroflllfiten* in public sdhools 197 852 'the attentfcirtce 155 

735 average length oS tlw ’school year ^84 daye bm the totjaTiievenue for schools lb 040 

132 and the expemfitures |6 122 307 The total indebtedness of towns and distticts for 
ei^ooi ^rpbses was $8 813^8 m 1912 — as compared with $3,3:10 210 m 1901 m the same 
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penod the enumeral^ school population increased less than o«e-{omth Of the towns 1:29 
pro\ ide (39 do not) free text books The work of consplidatioDi qf small schools fs going qn 
In Connecticut — as in no other state except New York — there was art increase of illiteracy 
in iQOp-1910 from 5 9 **« to d 'of the population 10 > eats of age and rpore This rate was 
the highest in New England excepting that of Rhode Island Morton T Plant gave f i 000 
000 m June 1911 for the Connecticut CoH^e for Women A site has been secured m New 
London but late m 1Q12 building had not begun Y-ith the autumn term of 1912 Wes]e>an 
University (Middletown) ceased to be co-educational and received men ofilyv m Jtine it 
oompleted an endowment fund of $1 000000 la October 1912 J Pierpont Morgan gave 
money for a new library and administration buildup at Trinity College UartforcL To 
’i ale University M C D Borden left I250 Ooo in 1912 and the McPherson fund for indigent 
students will amount to $400 000 or -more 

Ckartiable irnd Fenc^ Instttuhons ~^\vi 1911 the legislature created (over the governor s 
vet<j> an annual pension of to veterans of the Civil \\ar their widows them widow^ 
mothers etc but the act was declared unconstitutional in \pril 1912 by the state supreme 
court An act of 19 il provides for the transfer from the state prison to the newly completed 
reformatory at Cheshire (subject to the approval of the directors of thctee institutions^ of 
maJe prisoners under 25 sentenced to less than 5 years. Contracts for convict labour may not 
be made for longer than 4 years This law does not apply to mmatesof county institutions 
in farm domestic and casual sen ice A prisoner in the state prison sentenced for attempt 
to murder bv assault or attempt to poison may be paroled after two > ears 

Histon — On January 4 1911, Simeon Eben Baldwin (b 1840), professor of constrtu 
tional and pnvate mtemationd law m \ ale Umy ersity since 187 2, and chief justice of the 
state supreme court of errors was inaugurated governor — the first Democrat to hold 
the ottice since 1895 He had a Republican legislature (majority of 7 in senate of 60 m 
housed which blocked some of his proposed legislation, and the senate refused to 
ratify the governor’s nominee for state highw ay commissioner although the Republican 
iiiLumbent of that office had been much criticised On January 17, 1911 the legislature 
elected a Republican, George Payne McLean (b 1857, governor 1901-03}, United 
States senator to succeed Moi^an G Bulkky (b 1838) also a Repubhean Opposition 
to the New Haven Railroads political power exercised it was charged through the 
Repubhean party helped the growth of a Progressive party which was led m the guber 
natonal campaign of iqi-j by Herbert Rnox Smith (b 1869) who resigned as federal 
commissioner of corporations to join the third party and received 31,020 votes to 67 531 
for Judge John P Studiey Repubhean and 78 264 for Baldwin With Baldwin the 
entire Democratic state ticket was elected inclucbng 5 congressmen (all from districts 
formerly 4 districts and i at large) Ebenezer J Hill (b 1845) Republican representa 
tive since 1895 and one of the “ Old Guard ’ defeated The Democrats secured a 
majority of 7 ('’i to 14) in the senate in the Assembly there are 130 Repubbeans 120 
Democrats 6 Progressives and Progressive Repubheans But the Republican major- 
ity on the joint ballot is comparatively unimportant as no Umted States senator had to 
be elected in 1Q13 The Democratic presidential electors received 74,614 votes, the 
Republican 68 099 the Progressive 34,143 and the SociaJists> lo 07^ as compared 
with 5 113 in 1908 and 12 179 in igio (for Robert Hunter as governor) In the spring 
of 1912 SocidUsts got control of the borough government of Naugatuck in 1911 they 
cast a large vote m Bridgeport, where they elected one alderman 

A short strike of Italian weavers m Middletown led by representatives of the 
Industrial Workers of the World began on June 5 ipi2 and was acewnpamed by so 
much disorder that the rmhtia was called out 

The Federal chstrict court at Harttord on October ii 1912 handed down a verdict 
of $fio 000 and ccets m favour of D E Loewe & Co hatters of Danbury, against the 
United Hatters Union of North \inenra for boycott (see R, B iv, 353) 

\ city plan for New Haven, submitted bj Cass Gilbert and F L Olmsted, has not 
been acted upon, but in 1912 the city was planning approaches to a new railway station 
and the commissiQn made its fifth annual report In Wathngford a pnvate bureau of 
municipal research was estabhshed m February 191 j 

Dunng the year 1912, 6 towns formeiply ‘ no Ircence voted for the sale of intpxjcat 
mg liquor making 81 licence and 87 no heence towns in state. 

In W aterbury on the night of Apnl 22, 191 2 about a dozen were set by an incen 
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confessed to settuiig 30 fitsas in Connecticut and tt^estem Masgachu- 
^ts Tht state ttiUitia was caHed out to control the panic 

Bibhography — Fubhc Acts (HsLrthrd 1911) and Manual (Und 191^) and other 

i^Sciai puDlications J A Stougliton, Corner Stone ^ Colonial Commerce (Boston 1911) 

DELAWARE* 

Population (1910) 203 , 3*2 (9 $ % more than m 1900) 76 % were native whites, 128% 
whites of foreign parentage, 8 6% foreign bom whites, and 154% negroes The average 
number to the sq m was 103 (94 in rgoo), the state ranking pth m density of popula 
tion 52 % of the total lived in umncorporated tertitory or m incorporated places of less 
than 2,500 inhabitants. Wdmn^on, the only aty with 5,000 or more, had 87,411 
Dover the capital, 3 7 so, and New Castle, 3,351 

Agriculture — The acrea^ in farms decreas^ from l 066 238 to 1 038 866 between 1900 
and 1910 the improved land m farms from 754 oio to 713 538 and the average farm acreage 
from 110 I to 959 The value of farm property increased from 840697 654 in 1900 to 
*63 179 201 m 1910 ($34 938 l6j land |l8 217 822 buildings 83 206 095 implements and 
$6817 123 domesi^ic ammals) About four fifths erf the land area was in farms m loio The 
average value of farm land per acre was 833 63 Farms w«-e operated largely by owners 
(6 178 by owners 123 by managers and 4 535 bv tenants) In 1912 (prehmmarv estimates) 
the principal crops w«-e Indian corn 6630000 bu (195000 \) wheat i 942 000 bu 
(ill 000 A ) oats 122 OQO bu (4 000 A ) rye 14 000 bu (i 000 A ) buckwheat 64 000 bu 
(4 000 A) potatoes I 100 000 bu (iroooA) and hay 96 000 tons (72 000 A ) Dunng 
1912 the shipments of fruit etc over the Delaware Railroad comprising most of that 
marketed were bemes r8 626 793 qts apples 556 621 baskets (I bu ) peaches 336037 
baskets (I bu ) pears i 026,630 baskets grapes 3 2^ 876 lbs potatoes 303 601 bbls 
canteloupes 489 752 carriers watermelons 478 cars Except apples and peaches the crops 
were unusually lai^ In 1909 (U S Census) the total value of vegetables other than 
potatoes was $i 102 620 ’ of flowers and plants I71 429 of nurserv products $39057 of 
small fruits $649 732 (strawbemes, S569 354 blackberries $61817 raspbeme $17359) 
of orchard fruits $195 766 (apples $115 371 and pears $52 022) of grapes 843 967 On 
January l 1912 there were on farms 34 000 horses 6 000 mules 37 000 milch cows 19 000 
other neat cattle 8 000 sheep and 59 000 swine In 1912 a study by the state experiment 
station of the effect of various forms of hme in the soil indicated that ground limestone is as 
effective tn promoting decomposition of organic matter as burned lime A study of 
Bordeaox injury to the apple was completed 

Manufactitres — The total value of factory products in 1909 was 852 840 000 an increase 
of 28 4 (, since 1904 capital invested in manufactunng $60 906000 the number of establish 
ments 726 and the number of arsons engaged m manufacturing 23 984 The value of 
leathCT tanned cumed and flnished was $12 079 000 foundry ana machine shop products 
$4 781 ooo cars steam railway not mcluding operations of railway companies $3 628 000 
cars and general shop construction and repairs by steam railways $3 251 000 paper and 
wood pulp $2,292,000 products of canning and preserving $2 106000 and shipbuilding 
$r 990 000 The factory products of Wilmington were valued at S38 069 000 (72 of the 
state s total) 

Transportation — Railway mileage January 1 1912 38817 During 1911 T Coleman 
du Pont offwed $l 500 000 to the state to build a state boulevard and the legislature au 
thonsed the organisation of a boulevard cm^xiration to build a boulevard from the northern 
to the southern part of thestate The corporation (the Coleman du Pont Road 1 ncorporated) 
under the law was permitted to build and maintain tdegraph and telephone lines a street 
railway lighting hating and power plants The constitutionality of the boulevard law vas 
iti question the ste^te supreme court utianunously decided (July 17 1912) that it valid 
but an appeal on a w«t <rf error was tak^ to a Federal oourt by land owners who opposed 
the building of the road No decision was handed down in 1912 

In 1911-12 the Federal government was improving the channels m several streams in 
the state — the Appoquinimirtk MurderkiU Mispilhoh St Jones Leipsic and Broadkill 
Gavermtenf — The regular tHennial -session of the legislature was held from January 
3 to March 30 iqn It proposed constitutional aimendments (to come before the 
legialaiure in 1913 for ratification) giving the iegiskture the power of laying out such 
nwids as kre eozdmuous bigbwavs through a part of the three counties of the state and 
malan^ one supdrior court justice (instead of two) a quorum except m a court of oyer 
and Urmmer The law of negotiaWe matrumetits was made umform and ground rents 
were extmgidslied Foi' capital pumshment hfe jmfposcawaent may be substituted at 
the option of the comt if jury zecommeiads to mercy 
^ See E 5 vit 947 ^ 
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Commissions wca:« to fejwrt on diald labour a®(J Oft omployei’s IkAnlity 

to the legislature of 1913 The filling of prescriptions for intoxicating liquors for medi 
cal purposes was strictly regulated hy law Cold storage food may be sold only if it is 
marked with the date of storage this act does not apply to fruit or fish, A state hve 
block sanitar> board was created Twenty acts of 191 1 deal with fish, oysters and garpe 
and the provisions for the protection of fish birds and game are made more stnqgent 
\ contract for a state armory m Dover was let m March 1912 A city charter for %fl 
mington proposed b> the legislature was defeated June i 19 r 2 by 7,700 to 991 votes 
For 'W ilmington a public utilities Commission w as created m 191 1 The 1 2th of October 
(Colutnbus ) was made a state legal holida> 

Finance — Tne outstanding indebtedness on January i 1913 was I826 785 in January 
1912 the school fund was *944407 of which $712 500 was the market value of shares of 
stock m the Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware in who*^ board of directors the state 
lb represented A revenue and tax commission was to report m 1913 to the legislature New 
revenue laws require manufacturers to pa> for an annual licence and to turn in an annual 
report require g>psies to take out a licence for which thej must pa> S300 and require a 
licence (*300 m large cities less m small aties) for travelling shows and other licences for 
smaller concerns and a licence to caiT> dangerous weapons 

The annual r^ort of the treasurer shows a balance on January i 1912 of $49 987 receipts 
*843 572 expenditures J801 211 and balance on hand December 31 1912 892 348 

Education — The legislature of 1911 abolished the )ld state boara of education and pro- 
vided for a new board (with increased powers) to be appointed b> the governor and to 
receive no compensation A special commission was created to report on tne higher educa 
tion ol women in the state Half an hour a week in public schools must be devoted to 
teaching morals and humanitj and experiments m public schools on hve animals are pro 
hibited the act does not apply to Wilmington A. retirement fund is authorised for teachers 
m the public schools of W ilmington A special appropriation was made for negro school 
houses In Delaware college the Slate Chair of History a pathological and bacteriological 
laboratory and a div ision of agriculture extension w ere established Of the total populati 3n 
10 years and over 8 i were illiterate m igio (12 “c. m igoo) whites 5 (/ in 1900) 

negroes 25 6®o (38 i in 1900) 

Chantie:^ and Correchons —In 1911 the legislature provided for the* appointment by 
judges of the superior court of a probation officer to act for the whole state and for a juvemle 
court in Wilmington The etate commission for the blind reports (1912) that there are in 
the state 378 feeble minded (2a6 under 25) 277 blind (46 under 25 and 12 in spec lal schools) 
and 154 deaf (77 under 20 ana 16 in schools for the deaf) 

History — There was delay m igii m the organisation of the legislature and then a 
deadlock over the choice of United States senator through the disaffection of state 
Senator Lewis A Drexler who complained that the party organisation had failed to 
keep a promise to make him president of the senate pro (em but on January 25th H 
\lgemon du Pont (b 1838) was re elected to the United States Senate The Republican 
governor Simeon Selby Pennewill (b 186,) came out for Colonel Roosevelt s candidacy 
in March 1912 There was not merely a progressive schism from the Republican party 
but two Progressive parties were formed — one calhng itself the Onginal Progres 
sives was represented on the National Committee of the Progressive part> and 
nominated a full state ticket and the other called the ‘ N ational Progressive ’ party, 
had on its ticket the Roosevelt electors and the Republican state county and district 
nominations The Republican candidate for governor Charles R Miller, endorsed by 
one Progressive faction received 22,745 votes to 21 460 for Thomas M Monaghan 
(Dem ) and 3 oiq for George B Hjnson (Prog ) third but the Democratic candidates 
for other state offices were elected W oodrow Wilson earned the state with 22 631 votes 
to 15 0Q7 for Taft and 8 8S6 for Roosevelt 556 for Debs (239 m igo8) A Democratic 
congT^sman was elected and as the state legislature is Democratic on joint ballot 
(senate, 9 Republicans and 8 Democrats house 14 Republicans and 21 Democrats), 
a Democrat was chosen in 1913 to succeed Harry Alden Richardson (b 1853) Repubbean 
United States senator — namely Willard Sauisbury (b 1861) Democratic national 
committeeman from Delaware 

Bibliography —Zam of DeUmare Vol xxvi (Wdnungton 1911) and other pubhc d«:u 
ments C H B Turner ed C£>««rty (Philaddphia 1909) and s 

Dia^yCigii) A C Meyers ed Narratites of Early Pennsylvania Delaware and Wesl Jersey 
1630-1T08 (New York rqtt) 
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' DISTRICT DF COLtfUBlA (WASHINGTON 

Populalton (1910) 069 distributed as follows in original Inmts of Wasliington 

City 230630 (120284m Ncfftbwest ’ 40,959 m Northeast’ 32513 in South 
west and ^6 S/4 in Southeast ”), in Georgetowit 16046 and in former Washington 
count> 84303 VMutes numbered 236128 (/i 3% m 1900 68 /°o) and negroes 
94 446 (j 8 5 “0 m 1900, 31 3 ®o) Native whites of native parentage constituted 50 4 "0 
of the total and those of foreign parentage, 13 6% and i^hites of foreign birth / 4®o 
Of all foreign born whites 21 9 % were born in Ireland 21 3 in German) 13 9 m Russia 
113 m Italy 10 8 m Lngland 4 6 in Canada, '> 9 in Scotland i in France i 9 m 
Austria 15m Sweden in Greece aad 12m Switzerland The ratio of males to 
females gi 3 to 100, was a little higKr than m 1900 (90 to 100) This comparative!) 
low ratio IS only partly due to the large number of female employees in government 
departments the ratio among whites is 949 among negroes 8* 2 The death rate in 
1911 was 17 8 per 1000 (whites 14 61, negroes a6 12^ and the birth rate was 19 86 

4gr^t.^t^^are — Tlie acreage tn farms decreased from 8 489 to 6 063 between 1900 and 1910 
the improved land in farm from 5^34 to 5 133 the average farm acreage from 6 to 27 9 
and the value of farm property from $il 535 376 to |8 476 533 ($7 193 950 land $i 03, 393 
buildings $92 350 implements and 3153 840 domestic animals) The principal crops were 
hav and fir^e 2 148 tons (962 A ) potatoes 32 038 bu (226 A ) sweet potatoes and >ams 
19 662 ba (126 A ) and Indian com 12 667 bu (426 \ > 

Manufactures — Apart from establishments operated bv the Federal government the 
number of factories increased m 1899-1909 from 491 togi8 the number of wage earner from 
6 15s to 7 707 capital invested from $17 960000 to $30 553 000 and the value ot products 
from $16 426 DOO to $25 289 000 The larger manufactures were printing and publishing 
S4 899 000 malt liquors Si 805 ooo^fouadr) and machine shop product Si 175 000 

Busings — The most important changes in the city of Washington are th« new 
buildings for the departments of state justice and commerce for which commusioii^^ 
were made m April 1911 and which are to be grouped between Pennsylvania avenue 
and the Mall and Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets All are to be of white marble 
The Commerce building (architects York and Sawyer) is to be fave storevs high is to 
stand between the other two (each three storevs) and is to cost $3 650 000 The State 
building (architect Arnold W Brunner) will cost $2 200 ooo and the building of the 
department of justice (architect Donn Barber) $i 900 ooo 

In igri Congress appropriated $2000000 for a Lincoln Memorial and appointed 
the Lmcoln Manorial Commission, with President Taft as chairman which cooperat 
mg with the Federal Fine Arts Commission appomted Henry Bacon to design a plan 
The Fine Arts Commission JuJv 17 iqii recommended Potomac Park as the site of 
the memonaL Mr Bacon’s plan, as completed in 1912, is fir a hall of white marble 
resembhng a Greek temple surrounded by 36 Done columns representing the 36 
states of Lincoln s time to be bruit in Potomac Park m the centre of a circular tf rract 
500 ft m diameter nsuig 16 ft above another terrace i ooo ft in diameter and ii ft 
above the present grade In the hall is to be placed a statue of Lmcoln and on the 
interior waUs are to be inscribed his Gettvsburg speech and his second inaugural The 
memorial terminates the principal aius of the city and is intended to fit into the design 
for the revision and extension of the original plan of Washington which was undertal en 
by a. commission af^Konted in iqoi Early in 1913 the memonaA was adopted by Con 
gress Plain, for a memorial to Christopher Columbus for which Congress appropriated 
$109,000 afid to which the Knights of Columbus contributed were drawn by the archi 
tcct Daniel H Burnham and the sculptor Lorado Taft The memorial made of Georgia 
marble, eonatsts of a senu-circulat fountain, 70 ft wide and 65 ft deep adorned with a 
sbatue of Coitmabus behind which pses a stone shaft a -5 ft high surmounted bv a globe 
Figures typifymg^ new world an Amtencan Indian =and the old world a Caucasian 
stand on either side of the shaft Columbus is represented as standing on the prow 
of a ship the ftgare head sA which is a Iferaale statue typifyihg discoverv The memo 
rial nhvmted Jane 912 TheMemonal Continental Hall (architect E P Casev) 

‘ See E B xxviii 349 et seq The District and the city are coterminous 
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was erected b> the Daughters of the \mencan Revolution Among new monom^ts is 
one bj M lUiam W Boswortb al the tomb of Majfof Fierfe Charles L Enfant who 
planned the city in Arlington Cemetery unveiled May 22 *9*1 On April -j 7 191 
a statue of John Paul Jones was unvuled m Potomac Park The comer stone of 
Gibbons memorial hall of the Cathohc University of Ataern^ was laid 1911 

Appropriations were made for the establishment in 1Q13 of a park m the south 
eastern part of the cit> mcluding Forts Davis and Di^iont and to extend Rock Creek 
Drive from Massachusetts Avenue to Montrose Park Proposed parks foir which no 
appropriations have vet been made are Khrigle Ford Valley (28 5 acres), Mount 
Hamilton (81 acres) and Pmey Branch 

The Engineer Commissioner of the District of Columbia has urged an annual 
appropriation for permanent works of improvement beginning in 1913 with 230 000 
and increasing annuall> by not less than |ioo 000 this work to include the reclamation 
of the Anacostia Flats and the con\ ertmg of this section into a public park, extension 
of the improvements of Rock Creek VaIIe> improvement of the harbour by means ot 
public wharves and completion of the park sj-stem 

Finance — On June 30 1912 the debt of the Federal District was $to 240300 of which 
S8 258 S50 was bonded The cash balance at the beginning of the fiscal vear -was S337 712, 
and at its end $398 753 the receipt for the vear were *14 86S 722 and the expienditurea 
1 14 807 681 In the ;jear an elaborate inventory of district property was begun An Act 

of Congress dividing certain fees collected m the District between the District and the TTmted 
States will pribablv reduce the District revenues about §65 aoo a year The assessed vaJua 
tion of real property for 1912 was $3^0 3^2 487 and for 1913 was I339 198 990 and for the 
former year the real estate tax was I|l4 954 987 and the personal tax lew 13 * 946 The 
tax for national banks and trust companies is 6 (, on gross earnings on gas companies ^ 
on gross earning on incorporated savings-tanks electric light companies telephone com 
pa me 4 on gro'-s earnings and on street railways 4 on gross receipt 

Education —For the school year ending June 30 1912 the school population (6-17 tears) 
was 65867 the enrollment 57781 (18963 negroes) average daily attendance 46231 
average length of the school year 36 weeks the school revenue $3 180378 and expenditures 
$3 050 031 In 1910 the percentage of illiteracv of the population over 10 years was 49 
(in 1900 8 6) among negroes 13 5 foreign born w hites 82 native whites 05 The percent 
age of illiterates between 10 years and 20 was only i 

Chanties — On February 15 1912 the penal farm at Occoquam Virginia the workhouse 
of the District of CoJuirbia was formally placed under the upernsion of the District board 
of chanties taking the place of a workhouse in the city An institution for feeble minded 
negro children is projected 


FLORIDA I 

Population (iqiq) / 52 619 4t’’o tiegroes 34 ^ *^0 native whites (4 8‘’o of foreign 
parents) and 4 a”o foreign born whites Ihe average number per sq m was 13 7®o 
in 1910 cities and towns each with . 500 or more made up 20 1% of the total in 
luoo 1 2 municipalities of th^ same cLiss contained o ^ *^0 The senu urban population 
in 125 places m 1910 (79 in 1900) each with less than ^ 500 made up ii 6®o (10 i^’o m 
1900) The rural population decreased from 69 6“o of the total in 1900 to 59 
iqio The rate of increase during the decade was 42 4®o for the whole state, 73 
for urban territory — m 4% for cities having more than 2^ 000 and 5 4% for cities 
and towns between 2,500 and 5 000 and 3 6®o for the rural remainder There were 
10 cities each with more than 5000 Jacksonville 5/ 699 (284^9 jn, Tamp^v 

3, ,8 (13839 m rgoo) Pensacola 2298* Key "West ig 04 a West Tampa S 
(2 in 1900), Gainesville 6 183 (3 633 in iqoo) St Augustme 5494 Miami 5 4/1 
(1,681 in 1900), Lake City 5 03 and Tallahassee s 028 (2^1 m igoo) 

Agriculture — The acreage m farms tnqreased from4 363 891 to 5 253^538 between 1900 and 
1910 and the improved land in farms from i 51 1 653 to i 805 408 the average farm acreage 
fell from 106 9 to 1050 and the value of farm property increased from $53 929 064 to $143 
183 183 (I93 738 063 land $24407 924 buildings $4 446007 implements and $20 591 187 
domestic animals) Of the land area 15 a was m farms The average value of farm land 
per acre w as $ 1 7 84. Farms w ere operated largely by owners (35 399 by 9 wners and 13 342 by 
tenants) In 191a (preliminary estimate^) th6 pnndvpal crops Indtahtora, 8 $15 ob(? 

‘ See E B X 540 
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bu (fiaaMwA-) 740 oewbu (4JOOO A ), notates i oaaoooba {noobA) bay 54000 
tojwt ^toeo A i cotton 69r0O0 baiea <119 Jjs^ pet A ) tobat^ 2,604 000 Iba too A ) 
ao4 rice j^ooo bu {600 A ) In 1909 (U S CensttsJ the value of vegetables other than poU 
|S6 314 3I3 of nursay products $47# 174 of small fruit (strawfaemes 

f^ot 636) bf orchard fruits 423a 403 (fieiumes and nectarines $128,029) ttf tropical fruits 
$7 m2 150 (oranges I4 304 987 pomekies (83*apefriut) $i 907 816, pineapples 8734 069) 
On January i 1912 there were on farms 524X>o horses 25 000 mules 123 000 qulch coI^s 
758 000 other neat cattle 120 000 sheep and 954,000 swine 

The legislature of 191 1 required the appointment of an inspector of nursery stoch and 
appropriated $5 000 for farmers^ co-operative denaonstratittm work The shipment imma 
tare citrus fruit was made unlawful. In 1911 successful expenments were made m ^wmg 
nee without irrigation in prairie districts and in raising Rhodes grass for ha\ and a repre- 
sentative of the Federal department -of agriculture found in Sahara pur India and brought 
to the United States parasites and in^t enemies of the white fly pest m orange groves 

Mineral ProduUs — Total value 1911 $xo 250 228 The onlv important mineral product 
m the state is phosf^ate rock more than two thirds land pebble the output m 19 ii was 
valued at $9 473ih38 about 0 % more than in 1910 In this product and m fuller s earth the 
state ranked first The value of mineral waters from 9 springs including 5 resorts was 
$19 33O — one third more than in 1910 

Manujaciures — rom 1904 to 1909 the number of factories increased from 1413 to 
2 159 the number of persons engaged m manufacturing from 46985 (of whom 42 091 were 
wage earners) to 64 810 (57 473 wage earners) the capital invested from $32 972 000 to 
$65,291 000 (98 %) and the value of products from $50 298 000 to $72 890 000 In 1909 the 
most important single industry was the manufacture of tobacco (mostly cigars and cigarettes) 
valued at $21 575 000 Flmtda ranking 3rd in Ke\ West 93 7 of the total value of products 
(83 965 000) and m Tampa 82 7 of the much larger total ($17 653 000) was the value of 
tobacco manufactures Lumber and timber products (more than 90*^0 vellow pine) were 
valued at $20 863 OCX) and turpentine and rosin at J$l 1 938 000 The only other important 
distincniive mdustary was the manufacture of fertiliser $3 878 000 {143 9 “ more than m 1904) 

Transportatwn — Railwav mileage January i 1912 446709 m On Januarv 22 1912 
the Floricia East Coast Railway formally opened the last link 45 5 m from Knights Key to 
Key West completing its all rad route from Jacksonvilk to Key West ^ a car ferry is pro 
jected to run from Key West to Havana (90 m ) The Federal government began work in 
1911 on a channel 30 ft deep and 300 tt wide from Jacksonville to the Ocean which makes 
It possible to ship naval sttnes to foreign ports direct from Jacksonville and m 1912 nearly 
completed deepemng the St. Johns nver channel at piers opposite Jacksonville the improve 
ments across the bar and at W^est Pass channel in Apalachicola Bay and a channel 30 ft 
deep and 500 ft wide from the Gulf to the docks at Pensacola 

Legislation — The legislature met from Apnl 4 to June 2, loii It enacted that 
no judgment in a state court should be set aside and no new trial granted unless the 
error complained of actually resulted in a miscarriage of justice and that a judge should 
charge a jury only upon the law After January 1913 there are to be only 5 instead of 
6 justices of the supreme court A constitutional amendment adopted m November 
igi2 (18 051 to 3,057) provides for an additional circuit judge in Duval county The 
state building commission created m 1911 chose a site near the capitol for a building 
for the state supreme court the railroad commission and the state library vihich was 
begun in April 1912 $100 000 was appropriated for this building An appropriation 
of $50,000 was made for a Flonda exhibit at the proposed N ational Historical Exposition 
in St Augustine in 1913 to celebrate the 400th anniversary of the discoverv of 
Florida by Ponce de Leon $6 000 was appropriated for work on the valuable state 
archives $10 000 for a statue of Dr John Gome (1803-55 see £ B 11 159a) the inven 
tor of a machine for making artifiaal ice in the National Statuary Hall in the Capitol at 
Washington, and $5>ooo fpr a monument to the Confederate women of Flonda 

A new pure food and drugs act was passed there are to be two inspectors and an assistant 

* This great engineering tnumph was the result of nearly seven years actual work con 
struction south of Homestead (128 m from Key West) be^n in April 1905 The ratify 
leaves the mainland at Everglade station (on Manatee Cre^) crosses Lake Surprise to Key 
Laigo goes by the two Matecumbes and on Long Key to Grassy Key by a viaduct 2 J m long 
and iben by the 7 to Kiughts Little thick viaduct which is followed by about 13 m 
sometimes piers sometime concrete arches and some embankment work protected by marl 
slopes to West Summetlaad Some piers were built on foundations 30 ft below tide level 
Forty nme miles of the was constructed by submarine blasting of limestone and by 
dredges and travdmg mcckvators At Kev West about 134 acres of land was filled in for a 
terminal and a concrete pier is building i 700 ft long and 134 ft wide 
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state chemwti, «nd the previous <»fllices of pure food and dnjg inspector and commercial 
stock feed inspector were polished The work of inspection is put under the chemical 
di\ isiofi of the state agncuftufal department 

Heavy penalfae^ dre iiflrpdsed for the sale of intoxicating IiqiKM® Jh any prohibiticm county 
Of precinct in any cwihty on a petition fey of the qu^fied voters -ajgjiecjal electton 
must he held to d^ide whether or not liquor shall be sold m the county A hdl closing 
saloons between Q P m and 6am one prohibiting the use of screens tables or chairs m 
saloons and one forbidding soliciting orders for intoxicating liquor m dty territory were 
\eto^ by the governor separately and again together in a general revenue bill In 1^12 
1 1 counties m the state were licence territory 

The board of railroad commissioners has power to regulate telephone business and tele 
graph rates and only with its permi&sion may railways or canal companies be consolidated 
or lease or purchase other common carriers Afany game laws were passed mostlv for 
separate counties and localities^ and mahy of them forbidding the taking of food fish except 
by hook and line 

A large part of the legislation of the vear was local Ten new towns were incorporated, 
Pass-a Grille in Hill'iborough county with a commis&ion gov ernment and a provision for the 
recall of officials and a new chatter providing a commission form of government was 
granted to Green Cove Springs The charters of Jacksonville St Au^stine and Tampa 
(to which East Tampa was annexed) were amended. A new county Pinellas was created 
from Hillsborough county with Clearwater as its county seat In 1912 Tampa adopted a 
commission charter with provision for advisory voting 

Finance — The tax levy for 1911 and 1912 was at 2 mills for current expenses and for 
interest on the bonded debt and i mill for a school tax but the governor was autbonsed 
to reduce these rates If the assessment of the state and other sources of revenue permitted 
the trustees of the internal improvement fund and the state board of education are required 
to retain a three fourths interest in phosphates petroleum or other minerals found in any 
lands sold bv them Building and loan associations were permitt«J to increase their capital 
stock to $2 000 000 and a law was passed for the incorporation of trust and security com 
pames A constitutional amendment was adopted in November 1912 (16^8 to 4014) 
empowering the legislature to provide lor special tax districts and to issue bonds tor free 
public schools therein Then was in the state treasury January i 1912 a balance of 
^858 440 Receipts for the year 1912 were $3 0-3 698 and expenditures $2 870 603 leaving 
a balance on December 31 1915 of on 535 

Education — For the year ending June 30 igi2 the school population was 225 000 the 
enrollment 157 161 the average daily attendance no 364 and the length of the average 
school year 5T months The revenue for schools was $2 ^^9 679 and the expenditures were 
J2 327 395 The board of commissioners of state institutions was made in 19H a state 
school book commission to adopt uniform text books throughout the state— there had 
already been uniformity in each county for about ten years School books are to be furnished 
free ti anv child under 15 whose parents are on the roll of the county poor or are indigent or 
are dead The trustees of the Peabody Fund gave $40000 to the university of Florida for 
a School of education the new department was opened in the autumn of 1910 and a new 
building was begun The principal appropriations for higher education were for the Uni 
versity of Flonda $177 000 for the State College for A^omen $136 500 for the School for 
the Deaf and Blind $82 500 and for the Agricultural and Mechanical Collegie {1887) for 
Negroes $30 000 The first F riday m November is to be celebrated in the pubhc schools each 
year as Mothers Day 

The percentage of illiteracy in the population 10 years of age and over in 1910 was 13 8 
(21 9 m 1900) Of whites It was 55 (8 9 in igoo) of negroes 25 5 (38 4 m 1900) 

Penal and CharUable InstTtuHOKs — The legislature of 191 1 appropriate $50 000 for the 
purchase of a state prison farm — about 17 000 acres were purchased but no buildings were 
erected in 1912 — and authorised the state board of health to establish a hospital for the 
treatment of indigent children or to send them to established hospitals the latter course 
was still being pursued in 1912 The board of commissioners of state institutions was for 
bidden to lease or release convict labour before July i 1913 the present lease expires on 
December 31 1913 County judges are required to act as judges of juvenile courts and 
keep a -separate juvenile record and the governor is to appoint a probation officer m each 
county for dependent and delinquent children Newspapers are forbidden to print the 
name of a woman criminally assaulted and 5 years imprisonment or a fine of $l 000 or both 
IS made the maximum pen^y for entiang girls for immoral purposes 

Bislory — ^Two primary elections (May 9 ajid June 7, 1910) were nece^ary to secure 
a majority vote for a United States senator to succeed James Piper Taliaferro fb 1847) 
whose term expired m ign but Napoleon B Broward (1857-1910, governor m 1905- 
09) who defeated Senator Taliaferro in the second pnmarv died before he took office 
There was no majority for any one of the four candidates at the primary of January 10 
1911, but on January 31 Nathan Philemon Bryan (b 1872) was djosen at the Demo 
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pratic pnmAty was followed by his etettion by the legislature Hie Democratic 

pnmanes tor delegates to the national convention elected men pledged to Oscar Under 
wood, Albert Waller GilchnSt (b 1858) governor «nce loc^ — pos^bly because he 
opposed the submission to the people of the amendm^t for initiative and referendum^ 
did not secure a renominatjon from the DemocratSj who nominated and in biovember 
elected Park M Trammell, then attorney general, with a full state ticket and earned the 
state for W oodrow Wilson, who receive! 36 417 votes to 4 535 for Roose-velt and 4 279 for 
Taft There was a Progressive state tickrt m the field with 3 nominees for Congress 
and W lUiam C Hodges for governor and this cut heavilj mto the usually small Repubh 
can vote and the opposition of the Progressives to the negro and the success of the part> 
o\er the Republicans minimised the political importance of the negro The four 
Democratic nominees for representatives in Congress were elected (i at large) The 
Socialists made gams m the state polling 4 806 votes for Debs (3 74/ tn 1008) — more 
than for Taft or for Roosevelt- The Socialist candidate for go\ emor Thomas W Cox 
received ^ 467 votes to 38 977 votes for Trammell (Dem ), 2,646 for W illiam R O I^cal 
(Rep ) and 2,314 for William C Hodges (Ihog ) 

Peonage m the state received a severe blow when President Taft refused to grant the 
request of the Florida legislature m 1911 to pardon five ofBcers of a lumber companv 
convicted b> a United States circuit court in 1906 of conspiracy to arrest and return to 
a condition of peonage foreign-born labourers There seem to have been f evt er lynch 
mgs in 1912 than m 1911 In the former year a negro was lynched (March 4) at 
express for attemptmg to shoot a marshal and seven negroes accused of murder were 
killed (Ma> 21) at Lake City bj men m three automobihs In iqi- on April 15 a 
negro vas l3mched near Tampa for murder on July 4 another at Braden town for 
alleged assault on a a hite woman nn September 14 one at Alton for assault and two 
at Ocala (Nov 14 and ig) for murder The presence of militia m Jacksonville on 
March 7 1912 prevented an attack on five negroes charged with murder and assault 
In the first part of November 1012 there was a serious street car strike in Jacksonville 
with some violence, so that car lines were tied up and miUtia was called out 

Btblwgraphy — ond 2?cs<?Ztt/ wti 5 (Tallahassee 1911) and offi^'ial reports J C Gifford 
Eiergladcs and other Essays relaii»g to So^thern Florida (Kansas Cit> 1911) H G Rhodes 
and M W JDutnont Gmde to Elondo. (New \ork 1911} 
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Poptdatum (igio) 2 6 oq 121 an mcrease of 17 7% since igco negroes were 45 1*0 
of the total foreign born o 6“o vvhites of native parentage 53 3”o DenMt> 44 4 to the 
sq m In the 4'^ cities and towns in 1:910 (31 m 1900) each having more than 500 
there was 20 6% of the total (156% m 1900) in the 516 incorporated places (344 in 
1 000) having IcbS than 2 500, 11% (8 7*’o m 1900) and in the pureJv rural dmnets 
63 4 ”0 (75 6% in 1900) There were 3 municipalities with a population exceeding 5 000 
at the 1910 census — Atlanta 154,839 (80,872 in 1900) Savannah 65064, Augusta 
41040 -Macon 40 663 (23 772 m 1900) Colambus 205^4 Athens 1491^ W'avcross 
14485 (5 grp m 1900) Rome 12099 Brunswick 10182 Aiban> 8 iqo (4 6o6in igoo) 
Amencus 8 063 Valdosta, 7 6^6, GnflSn 7 478 Thomasville (town) 6 7 / Elberton 
6 483 (3 834 in 1000), Marietta, 5 949 Gainesville, 495 Cordele, 5 883 Dublin 5,795 
(2 087 in iQoo) Bitzgerald, 5 795 (i 817 in 1900) , La Grange, 5 587 Newnan 5 548 
and Dalton s 324 

Agriculture — ^The acreage in farms increased from 26 392 057 to 26 953 413 between 
1900 and igio and the improved land m farnaB from 10 615 644 to 12,298 017 the average 
farm acreage fell from 117 5 to 92 6 and the value of farm propertv mcreased from 12-8,3/4 
637 to ^$80*54^ 381 (S370353415 land $108830917 buildings $20948056 implements 
$80 393/950 domestKrammds) CM the land area 71 7 % was in farms m 1910 The average 
value of firm land pe*" acne was $*3 74 Fatms were operated largelj by tenants (98 628 
by owners 1419 by paanagers and by tenants) In r9l2 (prelimmarj estimates) 

the principal crops were Lidian corn 53 958 000 bu, (3 910 000 A ) wheat l 228 000 bu 
(132000 A) oats, 7 ,000 DU (364 000 A) rye I0^,0(»bu (11,000 A) potatoes 936000 
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bu (t2 ooo \ ) hay 3i6;ooo tons 2(234 000 A ) cotton i 701 000 bales (163 ibs per A ) 
tobacco I 162000 lbs (rt400 A.) and rice 27000 bu. (900 \ ) In 1909 (U S Census) 
the \alue of v^etables (excluding potatoes) was I5 580*^368 of small fruits $iii 754 of 
orchard fruits $2 930 793 (peacheb and nectaurmes $2 182 613) On January i 1912 there 
were on farms 124000 horses 310 ooo mules 406000 milch cows 667000 otoer neat 
cattle 174,000 sheep and 2 098,000 swine. 

Spra>rng with Bordeaux mixture was reoentK proved a specihc for the scab which had 
seriousl> threatened the pecan groves The great increase m recent years of the Indian corn 
crop IS partly due to the work done bv the Boys Com Growing Clubs — in 1911 ra the seventh 
congressional distnct i 200 bo\8 were engag^ in this contest 

The legislature of run authorised the veterinary department of the agmultural college 
to manufacture serum for hog cholera and to instruct the public in its us** and that erf 1912 
appropriated $15 ooo for the eradication of cattle tick The appropnation for the board 
of entomology was increased in 1911 so that its work might be enlarged Upon petition of 
50 producers of cotton any count> tnust appoint (1912) a weigher and grader of cotton 

In McDowell countv 8 113 acres were taken over in 1912 bv the United States for a 
forest reservation under the Weeks Law (Mar i 1911) to preserve forests on upland water 
sheds and 31 876 at tes more (hannm Union Gilmer and Lumphn counties) were approv ed 
for purchase for the same purpose b> the National Forest Reservation Commission 

Mineral ProdteUs — Total value 1911 % 171 367 Of iron ore the output was 207 279 
tons t$3i5 704) and of coal 165 210 tons ($246 208) —both less than m 1910 Cla\ prod 
ucts were valued at $2 036 380 (almost entirely bnek and tile) stone at $i 9b/ 077 more 
than one hah being the value of marble and sand and gravel at 1 175 734 Most of the 
ochre m the United States came from C eorgia value §69 447 A liHle gold was still taken 
from placers and about half as much from sihcious ores value $35070 The output of 
a bestos was about 60 more than m igio and that of bauxite was less although a new 
field was worked in Wilkinson countv 

Manujactures — In 1909 there wore 4792 e tabhshmrnts (3219 in 1904) the capital 
mve ted was $.,0* “*78 ooo <50 nnre than in 1904) and the titaJ value of prodmtb iz'i~ 
86> TOO f >4 3 more than in 19041 25 7 was the value of cotton good (S48 037 ooo) 
hosier> knit g )ods mostly cotton ($3 233 ooo) and woollen and worsted gxids l$87i ooo) 
The value of lumber and timber (about Sg yellow pine) was 8246^.. ooo of cotton&eed 
oil and cake $23 641 ooo (an increase of 103 2 since 1899) of manufactured fertilisers 
$16 yoo OOO (about one sixth of the total for the I nited States and about five times as much 
as in 1899) of flour and gfi t mill products $8 ooo ooo of turpentine and rosin S6 9 -,9 ooo 
steam railway cars and repairs $6 535 ooo pnntmg and publishing §6 400 ooo and foundn 
and machine hop products $3 808 ooo The principal manufacturing citie with the value 
of their product m 1909 are Atlanta 038 ooo Macon $10703000 Au^^usta $10 
456 ooo Lolumbus ^8 552 ooo and Savannah $6 734000 

Transporiahon — Railway mileage January i 191^ 738219 The Federal govern 

merit in 1912 had more than half fini hed increasing the channel depth of Savannah harbr ur 
to 2b ft and clearing up the Savannah river below Augusta V\ ork on the nver at \ugubta 
was b^un m 19 ii bv the federal government and the state together 

Legislation — The legislature met m regular session m igir (June ->8- Vug 17) 
and in 1012 (June 26- Aug 14) In 1012 constitutional amendments were adopted 
creating Bleckley county from a part of Pulaski (28,1, to 6 886) and Wheeler county 
trom a part of Montgomery (68,6 7 to ijoo^'i increasing the governors borrow irg 
power for annual deficit from $ 00 ooo to $^00 ooo (19 581 to i 550) giving the legi la 
ture authority to require corporations to pay taxes on September i instead of December 
20 (21 409 to 14534) permitting counties to levy taxes for high schools ( 8924 to 
6 q^o) empowering the legislature to replace with municipal courts ju tice courts in all 
cities (except Savannah] with more than 25 ooo inhabitant'? (4 n to 10 193) exempt 
mg farm p^oduc^‘^i^ora taxation whileheld for sale (75 836 to lo 5 7) and allowing judges 
of superior courts to grant charters m vacation (74^19 to 8084) Lobbying was 
prohibited (1911) by a law which reqiures agents for bills to register the name ot thur 
employers the purpose of their employment and an itemised account of their expend 
tures Practice in courts of review was revised especially as regards reyiew of judgment 
for lack of proof of venue and as regards service of bills of exception Provision was 
made for the investigation of the judicial system of the state and defects m penal laws 

The state was divided into 12 Congressional distnots m 1911 under the new apportion 
ment A department of game and 6^ was established and a department of commerce and 
labour Hours in cotton and woollen factories were reduced from 1 1 to 10 a day and from 66 to 
60 3 week- Jn 191a new laws were passed for caHing<jut mihtsam time of not and fur declara 
tion of martial law and an insurance departmenti ivas created 
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The powers d the state inspector of drugs were enlarged (1911) An application for an 
mternad revenue tax receipt or the possession of such a receifit is pnma faae evidence of the 
violation of the state prohibition law A bill the TimMns law to close near beer saloons;, 
was vetoed by the governor and could not be passed over the veto Newspapers published 
in the state are foribidden to fwrnt the names of any victims of cnminal assault 

A quasi commission charter for Atlanta provided by the 1911 legislature was defeated 
by the electors of the city on September 27 1911 In 191 1 Summrarviue (pop. 4 361 m 1910) 
was annexed to Augusta a commission form of government was provide for Marietta 
Macon was authorised to own and operate water works and a civil service s\stem for the 
police and fire departments was added to its charter 

The cities erf Baxley Fayetteville GlennviUe and Lilly (August igri) and Albany 
LawrenceviUe Springfield Statesboro Stone Mountain Sycamore and \ ilia Rica (August 
1912) received new charters and the cities of Black^ear Bostwick Folkston Odum and 
\^oodville were incorporated in 1911 and Rex m 1912 The governor was authorised m 

1912 to bnng suit to test the state s claim to a part of Tallulah nver Tallulah Falls and 
adjacent country as unsurveyed and not legally granted by the state 

Finance —A joint committee of the house ai^ the senate was appomtoi m 1911 to codify 
the state banking laws and the state insurance laws but the bill which it drafted failed to 
pasb m 1912 The maximum number of directors of any bank was increased from 15 to 35 
(1912) The state debt (Jan i 1913) was $6 734 202 and the annual appropriation for 
interest on the state debt was $ 2 SJ 945 for 1912 and ^283 445 for 1913 The treasurer s 
report shows a balance on hand December 31 1911 of $727076 receipts of $6014 109 
expenditures of $5 627 668 leaving a balance on December 31 1912 of $i 113 517 

Education — In 1911 the schoirf law of the state was revised bv a remarl«bly brief and 
clear act which however does not apply to Atlanta to a few countv districts or m most 
respects to especially mcorpiorated local districts The title of the chief executive officer 
has been changed from superintendent of schools to school commissioner The state board 
of education is now professional rather than political in its character An appropriation 
of $25 000 a year anci $5 000 for equipment was made for the agricultural industrial normal 
school of South Georgia at \aldosta which was to open earlv m 1913 and one of $25 ooo 
(1912) for an industrial building for the North Georgia agncultural college at Dahlonega 
At Clarkston near Atlanta Lamar Coll^ under the auspices of the Christian Church will 
be opened early m 1913 The Umversitv of Georgia received in 1912 a gift of $12 500 from 
the Phelps Stokes Fund to found a permanent fdilowship for the study of the negro 

For the year ending December 31 1911 the enrollment was 56$ 071 (222 942 of whom 
were negroes) the attendance 352 059 (130 678 negroes) and the average length of the free* 
school year was 118 days for whites and 107 for negroes The number of teachers was 
13 024 {4 070 negroes) and their average monthly salary ranged from $iifi 70 for white male 
teachers in cities to $20 56 for negro female teachers in counties 

The percentage of illiteracy in the white population 10 years of age and over in 1910 was 
20 7 (30 5 in 1900) among whites 7 8 {i i 9 m igoo) and among negroes 36 5 (52 4 in 1900) 
Penal and Charitable Inshtuitons — In January 1912 of the 2 708 convicts serving time in 
the state prison 1 487 had bren convicted of crimes against life (812 for murder 365 for 
manslaughter i 310 for attempted murder) Among Ae appropriations for 1912 and for 

1913 each were $530 000 for the Georgia state sanitarium $20 000 for consumptive patients 
m the sanitarium $515 ooo to Confederate soldiers $145000 to the indigent widows of 
Confederate soldiers $100000 to widows of Confederate soldiers who died in action and 
I300 ooo to Confederate soldiers and their widows and $30 ooo for the soldiers home The 
act of 1910 pensioning Confederate soldiers and their widows was amended in 1912 so as to 
make the requirements for pensions less difficult the pension of blind soldiers was increased 
from $60 to $100 a year 

History — Hoke Smith (b 1855) Secretary ol the Intenor in President Cleveland s 
cabinet m 1893-96 and governor in 1907-09 was again inaugurated governor July i, 
iQii On July i2th he was chosen United States senator to succeed Joseph Meriwether 
Terrell who was in bad health who immediately resigned Governor Smith refused 
to accept Senator Terrell s resignation as he wished to remain governor for a time at 
least but Senator Terrell® refused to return to W^hmgton and for the remainder of the 
session of the 6ist Congress Georgia was represented in the United States Senate by 

‘ In special systems where there was no local tax teachers were paid by patrons for addi 
tional teaching m some cases so that the average for these special systems was 170 dave 
(175 for white and for negro) making the average for all schools 140 days 

“Terrell bom m Greenville m 1861 <hed in Atlanta November 17 1912 He served m 
the state legislature was attorney general i892-i^>2, governor 1^2-^ and after his 
aohtical ally Joseph M Brnwn succeeded Hoke Smith ms opponent as governbr United 
States senator being zppcAnied November 1910 by Governor Brown for the unexpired term 
of Senator Alexander bt^hens Clay (1853-1910) 
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<>iik senator oilly Augustus 0 Bacon In the hind session Hoke Smith took his seat 
as 0mted States senator He was succeeded as governor by Joseph M Brown v- ho had 
been governor m 1909-11 Browns term ends July 1, 1913, and the Democratic 
primaries on August 21 1912 (by ich,8s 7 votes against Hooper Alexander 39fiS7t Joe 
Hill Hall 24 836) named John M Slatmi (elected m October) to be Ins successor and 
re nominated Umted States senator Bacon for the term 1913-19 Local fKilitics centre 
around the hquor question which splits the Democratic party The newly elected 
state legislature will be nine tenths (or more) Democratic In November 1912, 12 
Democratic congressmen were elected — ^formerly the Georgia delegation was ii and the 
state was earned for Woodrow Wilson by 93 i / 1 votes to 22,010 for Roosevelt, 5 190 for 
Taft, j 028 for Debs (5S4 in 1908) and 147 for Chafin 

On December 18 1912 the state protested (memorial of Aug 19) to Congress 
against the adoption by a two thirds vote of the quorum (and not of the total member 
ship) of each house of Congress of the measure to submit to the states the constitutional 
amendment for popular election of Lmted States senators 

In 19T1 there were 20 hnchings in the state all negroes but one — a negro at \era 
for murder (Jan 29) t’wo for murder at Uarrenton (Feb 25) three accused of murder 
(taken from jail) at Ellaville and one for rape at Lawrence\ die (April 8) , one for threaten 
mg to kill in Bullock county (April 22) one for murder (May 14) and one for kdbng an 
otticer (Mav 21) at Swainsboro one for murder at Crawfordsville (May 22) a white mar 
for rape at Monticello 0une 18) , a negro for rape at Social Circle and one for suspicious 
loitering at Monroe Qune 27) one for murder at Baconton (July ii), one for rapt 
at Dublin (Oct 5) one on no defimte charge^ at \ienna (Oct 7)^ one for attempted 
rape (taken from baihft) at Irwnton (Oct ii) one for murder at Ua&hmgton (Oct 
28) and one for murder at Donaldsonville (Dec 23) In 1012 three negroes and 
one negress wereljnched at Hamilton (Jan ^ ) for murder a negro nas Ijnched at 
Cordele (Jan 30) for rape, one ^as burned at Macon (Feb 4), one was Ijnched at 
Cochran (March 21) for murder one near Jackson (\pril 26), one tor murder at 
Columbus (Aug 13) one on suspicion of aiding a murderer at Cumming (Sept 10) 
one for assaulting a white woman at Amencus (Oct 5) one was taken from the court 
house at McRae and "vias Ijnched (Nov 30) for assaulting and shoolmg two ishitt 
iivomen and on the same day one was Ijnched at Cordele for murder Anti negri, 
night riders terrorised northern Georgia in December 1912 

\ugusta was put under martial law in the last part of September 1912 when street 
railway employees noted and tied up car Imes three were killed on the 27 th and or 
October i about 30 soldiers tv ere put on tnal for murder The strike ended Octobei 
1 7 when the company granted a wage increase of one-eigbth and shorter hours Or 
October i, igr'> the Georgia Railroad was paralysed by a strike of conductors and 
trainmen, but on the 12th they returned to work agreeing to arbitration 

Bihhography — Lous (i^tlanta 1911 and 1912) and official reports GeprgtOi, Code of 191c 
(^vols iStd 1911) Georgia Annual {ibid) The Alexander Letters 1787-1(^00 (Savannah 
1910) O Wegelm Bibhography of Georgia {i<^ii) 

IDAHO ^ 

Populahon (igio) 325 594 (loi 3^0 more than m 1900) The greatest relative 
increase was in I mcoln county — 610 5% Densitj 3 9 to the sq m The Indian anc 
Asiatic element constituted i 7 % of the total (m 1900 4 3%) foreign bora whites 124^0 
and whites of foreign parentage 23 1% There were 12 (m 1900 only 2) places witl 
2 soo inhabitants or more including 21 5 % (in 1900 only 6 2%) of the total as folio wr« 
(1900 figures m l^ackets) Boise, 17338 (5 95?) Pocat^o, 9110 (4046) Coeui 
d’Alene, 7 291 (508), Lewiston, 6,043 (2,425) Palls 5,258 (me 1908), Idaho 

FaUs 4827 (1,262), Nampa, 4.205 (799) Moscow, 3,670 (2484) Caldwell, 3,543 
(997). Wallace's 000 (2,265) Sandpoint, 2,993 (me 1907) Weiser, 2,690 (i 364) The 
pop of smaller incorporate places made up 18 j % cf the total (13 7 % m 1900) 

*See IS B XIV 276 et seg 



^ 4gWf(ft5iW'&r-SiV I9?0 nmlV o«oe^^BtJi of ^ state s waaw bairns (5 28^ 60^ ^rijs) 
but hardly more timo half the farm au-eage fa 778^40 A ) w^is improved this was 96^ 
iti6ire than in lOOp The average miWha* erf idnra rn a fartn in I9I0 was I71 5 m 1900 
ids It In the dfecade the valud of fai*m |3¥op«»ty mcreRsed from |6r 202 t& $305 >3 1 7 1 85 

fMttd foi9 953 3i6 buildiogs $231 £2 509 nt^)kn»Bts and maghmery^ #10*476 051 and 
domei^ic aounala #49 77S,309> ^ average valu^^^ jeach £am from $3 ^50 to ^9/91 1 and 
the a\erage vahie ot farms per from 51 1 07 to |kl 63 More tgan half the farms (and 
inore than one founlli the fam acreage) werp fiti^ted ifi 1910 of the i 43^) ^48 aerts irti 
gated 628 102 were bV «M>perati\e eo^Kserhs 46^ 6w by individuals and j^rtnershms 
16* 418 hy Carey Act ‘enterinrisea* and 47 30® ^y' the tJ Sk Redlamation Service. The 
(FederaiJ Boisd project was 52 % ^exciudi^ BfusAxvf^ storage 98 %} cmnpleted m govern 
her 1912 and was la 191 1 irrigating 121 000 acres and theTWimdoka project 90 /© completed 
irrigated In 1912 pr ooo acres Fn 1910 more than 9h^o of the alfalfa and nearly half the 
wheat acreage ipias imgated In 1912 (prd.itthnary estimates) the following crops were 
reported Indtau corn 394010 bn wheat* 14566^00® b« oats 17 oi 7 ooo tm. barlej 
6 916,000 h« rye 66 ooo bu , potatoes 6 475 ooo bu hay J. 938 ooo tons and sugar beets 
206367 tons. In 1909 (U S cenwis) the value of vegetables other than potatoes was 
Si 007 667 of small fruitS S201 525 (strawberries #92904) of orchard fruits $863516 
(apples $610504 plums and prunes #1328^4) On January r 19113 there were 214 ooo 
horses 94 ooo milcn cows 343 oco other neat cattlei, 2 951 ooo sheep and 212 ooo swine 
In 19 r I agriCHkure was first taaght aystematicallj' Jfl the rural nigh schools erf the state 
Thy federal department of agngulture in £911 establi-hed an experiment farm at Aberdeen 
for the situdy of cereals m dry lands in Co operation With the state experiment station \n 
irrigation demonstration farm at Gooding has done much to teach economic use of water 
Vf^TUtroi FrodweiA'— Total value 1911 $17^588 340 The principal products were gold 
nnd Sliver of the former 65688 fine oz valued at $1,357*900 and of silver 8,184 900 oz 
valued at #4 419 800 mostly from lead mines in the (Joeur d Alene and Gilmore regions 
The output of lead in which the state ranked second in 1911 was n? 159 tons (136 278 tons 
on mine reports) of zinc 3 180 tons and orf copper 4 514 116 lbs (less than for any year 
biTK^ t-904) Less salt was produced than in 1910 A little phosphate rock was found in 

191 1 in the S E part of the state 

Manufactures — The total vadue of factory products for 1909 was $22 400 ooo. 155 4 
more than in 1904 the capital invested m manufacturing #32 477 ooo an increase of 2^5 2*’*, 
the number of establishments 725 and the number of persons engaged in manufacturing 
9 909 Lumber and timber products valued at $10 689,310 (240 2 0 more than hi 1904) 
made up 47 7 / of the total value followed by dour and gristmill products $2 479 710 cars 
and general shop construction and repairs by steam railway companies $i 366 ooo anapnnt 
ing and publishing $1 I48 033 Boisd had factory products valued at $l 660497 
fransportatton — Railway mileage January i 1912 2 550 88 

Government — The legislature met in regular Session from January 2 to March 4 
91 1 and m speuaJ jjession January rt-jt, 1912 It ratified the proposed i6th amend 
ment to the Federal Constitution January 20 tgi i , and submitted several constitutional 
amendments to popular yote at the 1912 general dtsction These include one provid 
ing for the referendum (adopted 43 hjS to I3 490), one providing for the recall of state 
officers except judicial officers (adopted 371,875 to 13 460) one for the initiative 
(adopted 38 918 to 1 5 195) one making the limit of state Lndebtedn^ss for work on the 
capitol $2,cxx) ooo {adopted 31 71 2 to rS 083) one permitting convicts to work outside 
of prison grdilnds andon the other public “works- (adopted 33,908 to i/ 876) and one 
providing for an appointed board of education (adopted ^3 04^ to 14 796), in place of 
the present ex offiew board 

In loi I four new counties were created Bonneville from the N E part of Bingham 
(county seat Idaho halls) Clearwater froto the N E part of Nez Perce (county seat 
Orofino) , \dams from the N part dt Washington (temporary county seat* Counal) 
etitd Lewis from the -central part of Nez Perce (tMnporary cowntyhseat, Nez P«rc^ 

rJie legislatiare pats»ed a law revi^ng and enforcing that of 1909 d^larmg salooua In 
distncta common snuisancei? thediscoveiy m Iwiipr on the premise^ to be prtma 
JofiM evidence of guilt la 1913 four counties which had peen rio-ticence for two years 
vot^ tat Ifcence Saloons dance halls effi are flbt to be opened ort Sflmfey 

The leg^rfata*^ enacted a commissioa charter for cities of 2 500 oF more -tf they adopt 
the ,i:t at a specKiI election The i^arter prpvjdesdof noimnattoe by p^itioo, rfor initiative 
(on a petmondj lor^etendum (on f 4 fS% and t]bn recall of anv local officer 

after he has jn. oi^^j{|ifee months, at an election caned by a 20®'' petition The 
charter may yeatkby « Vote at*h s^peciM ^tion called by a petition 

of as'VTot the voterw * 4 leiH»§ Coopted the chart* 4 r oto a3V $912 m «!$Mt May at 

1912 Lewiston has had a commission government since 1907, ^ 



The wor^ <}a the &«iJ<|j/jg: which was 

completed in igi 2 ^nd $12 OQ<^ to purchase about la ooo« a^:res ^ etaie parh to be called 
Heyburn Parb m \vnat was the Coeur d ^lene Indian fieservatTon the land was bought im 
mediately AGa-mfe Preserve w^is^ireated 1 nCassia, Twin FaHal O deida and Bear Lake counties 

Among important labour laws was one making 8 hours a day’s wot 4 on pubhc woria. 
Tfoe state insurance departw^st was cirgamsed and aa act was parsed to protect jG«nreerce 
against monopobea and to prev^t rebating; Sanitary laws ptrovide for th« lU^Cfcton of 
hotels and for sanitation m dainfes and in peddling oi dair> products and forbid '^e sale 
of adulterated misbranded or impure foods xwdrufjs Lottenes are declared unlawful The 
white slave trade is forbidden and the penaltv is imprisonment from 2 to 20 years fine of 
III 000 to S5 ©00 or both iiriprfSOHmenC and finfe Other miscefianeoUd laws or^nise the 
imlitia mate Columbna day (lath of October) a legal holiday and forbid adveftimag o» 
rocks or siinilar natural obtects^ 

finmfe— The taxes collected m 191? were |i ^000 more than in au> previous year 
and m toi2 the sertate declared" that the taxes had become oppressive and ur^ed econom> on 
state officers An ad valorem tax of l^oo^odo was laid for 1911 arid J913 In iwi the l^iS- 
lature provided for the aKiomtment of a state ba^ik commissioner and for the control 
bank organisations and in 1912 revised the tax On January i 1911 the balance m the 

treasury was $853^ 706 and on October i 1912 $i 280 654 the receipts m the interval mere 
S6 023 947 the expenditures 596 999 Ihe debt (Oct i 1912) nas $2 364 '•50 

Education — The legiMature of 1911 ^seed an educational code drafted by a 

comnaission This was partly amended m 1912 Amcmg the importajit changes are the 
foUoiving The state board ol edacation has larger powers and the superintendent smaller 
ones a new class of tchool distncts is, formed with enlarged powers and graduated scale for 
the length of the School term m the different parts of the state The sy stem ot certification 
for teachers is improved The stale board is empowered to draft rules and regulations for 
budding bchoolhooaes and there is an important change in the method of apportioning the 
school fund This Idaho plan distributes two-thirds of the total fund among thedifterent 
districts on the basis of the school population — except that each district is assumed to 
contain at least 20 children 5 * of the remainder goes to rural high school districts in propor 
tton to the number of actual high school teachers not more than $300 for each teacher one 
haif of the lemamder goes to weak or poor school districts and the other half to the districts 
m proportion to their school population The law forbids the employment of children 
under 14 in any employ merit (formerly only for certain stated emplotments) during school 
hours and before 6 A M or after 9PM There are the same limitations on the employ ment 
of children between 14 and 16 unless they have met certam educational requiretnents The 
code makes education compulsory for children between 8 and 1 8 unless they axe excused on a 
doctor s certificate or are over 14 vears old and have passed through the 8th grade. 

Jc 1912 the school population was 109 610 the total enrollment 82 38” the average daily 
attendance 57,359 and the average length of school year about 7 months The revenues 
for the year ending in the summer of 19 1.. were $3 5 1-8 035, and the expenditures 910 301 
The percentage of Uhteracy m the population lo years and over in I910 was 2 2 <4 6 m 1900) 
The college of agriculture of the state unnersit} supervises agncultural extctniion work 
mcludingtarmers institutes movable schools and demonstration trams 

Chanties cmd Corrections — In 1911 the legislature estabhshed the Idaho State Sam 
tanum for feeble minded and epileptics near Nampa and created a pnson labour commission 
to investigate the state petutentiary The punishment for murder in the first degree was 
made either death or life li^pnsonmjent. 

ZTittofy —James H Hawl^ (b 184;) I>emocrattc governor in 1911-1^, was re 
nominated but was defeated by John M Haines, Republican, formerly may or of Bouse 
who received 35 056 votes, to 33,9^ for Hawley and 24,335 G H Martin (Progres- 
sive) and 1 1 094 for L A Coblantz (Soeiahst) The RepuWican nominees for Congre^ 
(2 instead of i as under the previous apporti<mmeflt) wen* elected and iif the state 
legislature the Repmblicans have very large majorities (56 to 4 m the lower house) so 
that WiUum. Edgar Borah (b 1865) was ye-eke^ U b senator, January 14, ^913^ The 
governor appmated November 18 19 rz, Judge Kutland I Perky, Republican, of Boise 
fbr the uuexpired term (to March 4 1915) of Wetd<m Bnfiteti Heyburn. (1852-1912 U S 
senatw SMvee 1903) whb died October 17(11 Senatdr Borah ana Representative Burton 
L Prench (re elected. 1-912) had considered Taft s noimcatton fraudulent, but had not 
left the RfepabliGaaft party Aitfeoug^ tihe Progressive cause received a set Imck wducaa 
the Shpremt: Court (rf the iSthte decide ^Oc^obehi, thdt electors of the Nattottasl 

This dfecisitift ifras •eafed “trlcfeetv and fey Co 5 Roo^eveVt The Boisg 

Capital Nms ^bfesb^l dirt »*«ie cibed >tte Court fOr 

contempt and were found guilty ' 0 



^ mmc&s 

could ttot be nominated by petition, as other methods |»ovhied by law 
hid tidt been lis^ the Roosevelt tuiet icyiade a fair ihowinK Woodrow Wilson earned 
tW atate, receiving 33,92* votes to jS/Sio fop faft, 25,527 fipr Roosevelt and n 960 
fot Debs <6,400 in 190^ 

Bfhhography Semvn v<Aii Bois6'- 1911-12) and official teports H L Talking 

ton Polfhem Hvsf&ry ComiHtukon oiwf Sekooi Imws of Idaho (Lewiston 1911} 

EXBfOlSi 

Popidahon — ^la 1910, as in 1890 »id ^9ocv ldHV»s ranked third in population 
among the ^tes The t(Aal m 1910 Was 5,63b, '^ 9 ir rM % more than m 1900 a smaller 
percentage of increase than m any previous d^de Of this total 98^0 were whites 
(767% native born whites, 306% whites of foreign p^pentage 213% foreign born 
whites) and 19% negroes In density the state raaiked loth, m XQio, with 100 6 m 
habitants per sq m , the maximian density was 2,578 in Cook county (containing 
Chicago) and the tfirmmiiiu 25^, m Henderson county 

In 1910 there were 144 (m 190Q, 114) incorporated places having more than 2 500 
inhabitants and these oistauied 61 7 (m 1900, 54 3 %) of the total In the 920 m 
corporated places having le^ than 2,500, there was only 12 % in 1910 In rural territory 
there was not merely a relative dec^se (from 33 2% in 1900 to 26 4% m 1910) but an 
actual decrease (from i $98,385 m 1900 to i ,486,422 in 1910) Of the 144 municipahties 
with populations above 2 ,Sckv 7* wwe between 2,500 and 5,000 (total 239 887) and 41 
b^ween 5 000 and 10,000 (tot^ 286,079) The 32 havii^ over 10 000 were Chicago, 
2,185 '’83 (m 1900, I 698,575), Peoria, 66,950, East St Louis, 5^,547 (29,655 in 1900) 
Spnngfield, 51,678 Rotidcnxl, 45401, Quincy, 36 587, JoUet 34 670 Decatur, 31,140 
Aurora 29807 Danville, 27,871, El^, 25 976 Bloomington 25,768 Evanston, 24,978 
Rock Island 24,335, Moline, 24499 Galesburg, 22,089, Belleville 21 122 Oak Park 
(village) 19 444 (me 1902), Freeport, 17 567 Alton, 17,528 Waukegan 16,069 Jackson 
ville 15326 Cicero (town), 14,557, Cairo 14548 Chicago Heights 14525(5 loomigoo) 
Streator, 142^,3 Kankakee, 13,986, Champaign, 12421, Xa Salle, n,S37 Mattoon, 
II 456, Liimdb 10,892, and Canton, 10453 

Agriculture —The acreage m farms decreased from 32 794 728 to 32 522 937 between 
1900 and 1910 but the improved land m farms increased from 27699 219 to 28 048 323 
the average farm acreage Increased from 124 2 to 129 l and the value of farm property 
from $2 004 316 897 to I3 905 321 075 ($3 090 41 1 148 land $432 381 422 buddings I75 
724 074 ifinptemi^ts and $308 804 431 domestic animals) Of tfe land area 90 7 7 was m 
farms m 1910 The average value c« farm land per acre was $95 02 Farms were operated 
largely by owners (14S *07 by ownem 2 386 by managers and 104 379 b> tenants) In 
1912 (prehmmaiy estimates) the pnncipal crops were Indian corn 426 320 000 bu (10 
658 000 A.) Wh^t 9 819 000 bu (1 183 000 A ) oats 182 726 000 bu (4 220 000 A ) 
barley l 796 ooo bu (57 000 A ) rye 768 000 bu (48 000 A ) buckwheat 88 000 bu 
(4 000 A ) potatoes 13 837 000 bu (137 000 A ) hay 3 266,000 tons (2 512 000 A ) and 
tobacco 684,000 lbs. (900 A.) la 1909 (L S Census) vegetables (except potatoes) were 
\alued at $9 392406, flowers and plants $3 694 801 small fruits $1 109 747 (strawberries 
g6l3 917) orchardfmits $3 857 743 (apples $2 in 866 peaches and nectarmes $999 516) 
and broom corn 4 i 457 172 (38452 A ) On Jarnmry i 1912 there were on farms i 497 000 
horses 151400 maJek, l <49400 milch cows i 266 000 other neat cattle l 068 000 sheep and 
4 640 000 swine The office of atate inspector of apianes was created in 1911 by a Uw which 
provides for the destruction of bees with foul brood or oth^ contagious diseases I60 000 
was appropriated for courity fairs ^4 000 fqr fanuCTs institutes $8 000 /or demonstration 
wen-k by the state entomol^lst and $215 000 for buikUngs at the state fair The second 
special sesftton of 1912 apprupiaated $130400 to the Agnculturai Experiment Station for 
^ scttl survey Much ina^rta^ work 04 soils bad already been done, especially by Profes^r 
Cyril Gtwrie Hopkins ot the Umvemity of Jlhno^ 

M'inm* Products —TotsA va\ue I911 $106231455 Ip value of coal $59 519 478 
the state laitked 2nd m quantify 53676^118 tons 3m In peuoteum 31 3171O38 hble 
1*9 734*339 it yanked 3rd h^ural gas #687*73^ Was more abunds^ than le pre 
oed}n$ years Cby lyera valued at $44333011 (^ 32 t?i 3 fw yeUow and stone 
Witfe) stone at $3407^30 (almost entirely limc^ne) 8fh among the states Portland 
tement’at $ 3 *S 83 ^f 5 ^ (^}'>Tiand a httte natural eswnent^ 4ad ^vel^ $1,990922 
tOibiJ) The output of ^ mm was $31,432,9*7 (not mduded te the total given above) 

i See E 3 nv y)4 d seg, f 
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(3rd) ziflc 4419 tom (min® repiffts ^^84 tons an sot^lier reports) lead 964 tons (mino 
reports 308 tons on smelter reports) There are large deposits of tnpoh TOie value el 
fluorspar 1481 635 was more than m miy other state Ehamoaodls were ^nd near Macomb 
and in Jefferson cqaintj —one of 7 carats Mineral waters were valuod at $82 330 

Manufactures — lUinois in 1909 was the most iiajportant manufacturing state W of the 
Alleghany Mountains and rankra 3d in the Unucm the gross proifeta was $340 38 

per capita and the total value Oitte*cieVentb that of the whole coiintiy Fitun 19O4 to 1909 
the number of establishments increased from 14 921. to i8 026 and tnat of per»$at ettgaged 
Irt manufacturing from 447 947 (379436 wage-earners) to 561 044 (465 764 wage-earners) 
the capital invested from I97S 845 o«> to $i 548 171 ooo (58 6 %) and the value of prodmrts 
from |l 410 342 000 to gi 919 277,000 Of separate industries the census reported 95 with 
products valued at $500 000 or more 8 more than $50 000 000 each 8 between ^25 000 000 
and $50 000 000 and 15 between gio 0004100 and 1254100 000 In slaughtering and meat 
packing (!l389 595 ooo) Illinois ranked ist with 28 4 % of the country s total Nearly five 
sixths (J3254>62 ooo) of the state s output came from Chicago and this was more than one 
fourth of that city s total (|l 281 171 ooo‘) The other industries which had each a product 

valued at $25 ooo ooo or more were foundry and machine shops $138 579 ooo (Chicago 
$89 669 ooo) men s clothing 589 473 ooo ((Chicago $^,ag6 ooo) printing and pubitehing 
$87 247 Ooo ranking the ^te 2nd to New \ ork only (Chu^o $74,21 1 ooo) iron and steel 
rolling mills S86 608 ooo ranking the state 3Td ( Chicago I45 984 ooo ) agricultural 
implements $57268000 ranking the state ist with two-fifths of the country s output 
distilled lu^uors $55 200 OOO being 27 “0 of the country s product and consisting pnnci^liy 
of corn whisky flour and gnst mill products $51 ill ooo lumber and timber, $44,952 ooo 
(Chicago S32 709 ooo) iron and steel Mast furnaces $38 300 ooo 98®^ of the total of the 
countrv and ranking the state 3rd steam railway car construction and repairs 832 229 ooo 
and — not by railway companies— $27 001 ooo malt liquors, $28449000 (Chicago $19 
512000) furniture $27 900 ooo (Chicago $20512000) and electneal machinery apparatus 
and supplies $26 826 ooo (Chicago $20 669 ooo) Next to Chicago the most important 
manufacturmg Cities were Peona $63 061 OOO (chiefly distillery products) Johet $38 816 
500 (chiefly steel) Rockford $22 265 700 Moline $20 891 700 (chiefly agricultural imple 
ments) Waukegan S19 984 ooo East St Louis $18228000 Quincy $11435600 Elgin 
$11119700 Aurora $10954200 and Chicago Heights §10839200 

Transportation — Railway mileage Jan i 1912 12 132 10 more than in any other state 
save Texas The law go\ernmg the railroad and warehouse commission was amended and 
the commission s powers were increased To it was given mnsdiction over express com- 
panies which were declared common earners A uniform bills of lading act was passed in 
19 1 1 The governor appointed a rivers and lakes commission to survey the waters of the 
state to prevent pollution and to gather data in reference to navigability deep watfnvays 
reclamation and water power etc In 1911 the Federal government completed the Black 
River pool (2a ft wide 7 ft deep) of the Illinois and Mississippi Canal and began work on 
turning basins in the Calumet river 

Legislahon — The legislature met in regular session from January 4 to June i 
1 91 1 m special session from June '14 to November 14 1911 from March 26 to June 
5 1012 and from April 24 to June s 1912 The third special session was called after 
the beginning of the second and its proceedings were carried on on the same days (but 
not at the same time) as the second session This was impr^edented in the state 
The legislature urged on Congress a constitutional amendment giving to Congress the 
power to prevent and suppress monopolies The state supreme court was "authorised 
to appoint persons to aid the appellate judges An amendment to the state constitution 
providing for initiative and referendum passed the senate but secured nine votes less 
than the necessary two-thirds in the lower house A new ballot law provides that 
when two or more persons are to he chosen for any one office the names of party candi 
dates are to be arranged in a party column in order, according to the vote cast for each 
at pnmanes and the names of candidates nominated by petition ui the order in which 
their names appear on the uommating petition A dir«:t pnmary Jaw like that enacted 
m 1 908 but iwnitting clauses hfeM unconstitutional by the state sttpreme court was passed 
in 1911 A presidential primary election law® (approved 30 'March 1912) provides 
that the vote of the state at large js to be copsi^ed advisory to convention ddegates 
at iafge and the vote of each congSfeBSwnal distmct advisory to delegates of the district, 
and there is provision for advisory voting for candidate for United States senator 

® The total va^e of the output of Chitsigo e fawAganes exceeded that of any state of the 
Jlwon except New York, Pennsylvania^ Illinois Massachusetts and Ohi& 

® PnncipaHy to secure sueb a law Ooveruor Deneen c 41 ad the ;^pecial js^eion 
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A tJ!e-stud> of pdbltc iriabtieacEO the state and the Illinois parltccrntimis 

«KS^hme<4^eatedf The Sfcar^ Rock State £Wk was set aside (formally cfpened Maj i 
fetweea sOfetawa and La SaBe wfaeare m ^70 the Potawatomi besieged the iJlinoie a* 
a sequel to the- nuiirder of Pontiar Tlie le^latiire appropriated $5 (^>0 fw a monument 
at Eawirdsvilfe tocommemMate the itiQth aimversaryin 1912 of the beginning of republican 
hpvemment in state aiid ’$5/x» iot a moctfament at Lquakt> to Gei^ral Michael K^y 
Lawler (c 1820-82) an early auttler anda-veterknof the Mexican and Ciiil wars 

The law of 1^7 iiegnUaCina the practice wf anih®tecture was amended and oomraiesions 
■were created to re'vwe apd codify thre buildup laws aaid to ipvestigate the coal imnee of the 
^ate f^viBion afass made foi^'Stiw:*: samtAry inspection and Mcmtaticni of all i^ces oised 
for the di^ratiaai of foods theadt to basenfarcfed bythe ^ate food coBimi^ioner and the 
entire dany and food products law was aaatndetL Coimnoa drinking cupe are prohibited 
in pub^ jidaces and on sailieey tesaas. Intoxtcati^ bquor »s not to be sold within two 
thuds of a mile of any sokisers icic sailors home and tlm aot forbids the dnflking of intoxicat 
10^ liquors on pasrenger taca OK m raaLway statioiss or the boarding of a railway tram by an 
intoiocated person Linds' thus larr is railhiays operatiag la the state stopped the sale of 
intoxicants on passenger tmms An attempt to repeal in igi i die munmipy^ and township 
local r^rtion law of 1907 was unwicoeasfiri 

A -workinen 8 com^pensaticm law of the eJtotive tj pe applies to certBUi dangerous mdustnes 
only and electioa by the employer is preaimed in the absence of written notice from him to 
the contrary The law abrt^tes the defence of astomed nsk (held constitutional bv the 
state supreme court June 6 1912) and d fellow service and requires that compensation be 
dimuushed for Contributory n^hgence if an emplbyer inientionalK fads to comply ■viith the 
statute a suUi for damages is periafntted in li«i of compensation The employer may insure 
JtHs emplo^jes or may mamtama benefit fund provided he does not reduce the liability fixed 
by law To be compensated, disahahtv must continue more than six working days The 
maximum compensation for death is $3 500 or four years earnings and the minimum 
Si 50G If there are iu> dependents comp^sation is limited to $150 For total disability 
the c<Hnpeusation is 50% pf weekly earnings for 8 years (not less than $5 nor more than 812 
nor more than 8^500 in all) and if compJete disabdity stril continues a compensation for 
life (not less than 810 a month) equal to- 8 * of the death benefit For partial disability the 
compensation is 50% oi the wage decrease not more than 812 and not longer than 8 years 
The tmi tour law for wonaen -was extended to public institutions public utilities place uf 
amusement restaurants moxantile telegraph and telephone establishments and on June 
■21 1912 the state supreme court upheld the constitutionality of the law thus amended in a 
test case brought by a hotel jlropnetDr Physicians are required to report cases erf occupa 
tional thseases and emjrfoyers must arrange for the examination once e\ ery calendar nu nth 
by a licensed phystoan of employees m dangerous processes hkelv to result in such disea^s 
Miners and mtehaiuca institutes are established throughout the state to prevent by 
educational betterment accidents m mines and other industrial plants and $30 000 was 
appropriated for the use of the mining rescue station commission in equipping re-cue cars 
and stations and m carrying out educational work A coal mining code pro\ ides tor a state 
mining board of five (two otmers tvto miners and one hoisting engineer 'i ft contains elabor it e 
provisions for safety and forbids the employment of boys under 16 without certificat 
Pension funds^ were created for ]^k police for employees of houses of correction and for 
muniapal employees in citieewitn a population aboye 100000 \ law m effect July l 1911 

authorises county pensions to needy widows with dependent children 

The law for the cotfiUtassion form Of government was shghtly amended m 19 ii and a new 
scale of salaries ftw officeia under this form of go««rnment was adopted. The constituti!»n 
aiity of the law was sustained (December 21 1911) by the Illinois supreme court To the dost 
of 191 ■’ the following cities had commission government BraceyoUe Carbondale (in effect 
May 8 1912) Clinton Decatur (election January 17 l^li m effect May i 1911) EHxon 
Elgin (electum January zi rgil in ^ect Mav i 1911) Forest Park (election Novem 
ber 7 19 1 1 m effect April 30 19 13) Hamilton Harvey Hdinboro Jacksonville (election 
January 31 igij m eSket May i 19*1) I^ewaoee (election January 27 19 ii m effect 
May I 1911) Marsedles Mohne (election January 3 WW in effect Apnl 6 1911) Ottawa 
(election January 17 1911 in effect Apnl) Pekin (eTec^n February 7 1911 in effect May 
t rgti) Rochelle Rock Island Springfield (ejection JanUarv 2 Ign) Spnng Valley and 
WfiOkegaa (ekscticMi Febnmry 14, 1911) Cities mag^vote to dlscontiiMie minority represen 
tatiop. Fornountieji of 150 000 mhabftatffa ©r more (m 191a county only) the civil 

servfce jaw extended to a4mo8( all coun^ employee^ 

On Septeliroef 27 t9r2 a deciskm of a Federal oistnct court m an action brought by 
'the Chicf^o Ptona & Lmift RailWary Cb m-volving the? -rfahditv of the 

a^eent ia$a ^ ^ if&eet Jwly i 3907)1 hkd th» lawraftffeotfwe as to. mis railway «ftce ite 
enfmepenaest trouid passengem to ^ <^tt3ed at a hs?. ^ j ^ ^ h 

Maance — ^The gene^ revenue fund for 1911 4»d 1912 was «o OQO On October t 
tfea bafemca an was^ fo 424»St0^ the rec^Ms (at thfe two years foUbwiog 

I26957 188 the 862 •5$8. and the balance Stepfember 30 to^r2 agg-xib 

EducaUfmi»^he acbciaf fmw was increased wowi W'OooOob to the 
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stat? educational ciomms^o^ had t:^omiaended it* inp^ea^ |4 500 poo. The appro- 
priation Iw the University of IlUnois for the hienmuxa was more than ^2 000 000 for mam 
tenance and nearly $850 odo for Improvements The legislature provided for a one mill tax 
thereafter for tlrt university Aidong the appropriations was (Mite of Ita^^ooo fora trsnnmg 
school budding iof the Seatsfc Nwmal Univerdty on which work began tsa the summer ef 
ig,l 2 and which 'will accommodate 70P children. Beards of education auAansed to 
establish aodjjiamtam classes for the deaf dumb and blind and for delmqueut chUtiren the 
state to pay the excess cost In 1912 a constitution for the University of Illmois^as being 
prepared The board of educatioh in any dlstnct having more than l 000 and feSS than 
100 000 inhabitants may establish and mamtam a fund for the retirement erf teiudiws upon 
an assessment ba^is By a. majority 1 ote a <h»tnct wha,h does apt tnaiotain a pension fund 
may retire any teacher over 50 w^o has taught m the district for 25 i eat®, 

In 1910 the percentage of illiteracy in the population 10 years of age and over was 5 7 
(4 2 in 1900) In 191 1-I2 the school populatioil was i 570 86^ the total enrr^lment in public 
schools 987 379 the awrage daily attendance 8654309 the av«age school year 158 days 
the rev enue tot schools $^6 007 378 and the ei^oditute 4 m 869^57 

A municipal bureau was estaWi^ed at the University ofllhaois in 1911 The medical 
school of Northwestern Umversitv received in igto lOll and 1012 large gifts from James 
A Patten of Evanston for a fund for medical research especially on tuberculosis and in 
1912 Dr A I Kendall was put in charge oi this research M the Umversity of Chicago 
new buildings were begun in 1911 f<a- the departments of geology and geography and of 
classics and for a women s gymnasium In 1912 economic conditions m Liberia were in 
vestigated by Frederick Starr of the University of Chicago In December 19H N W Harris 
a Chicago banker gave I250000 for school extension work of the Field Museum 

Penal and Charitable InsluuHons — In the general appropriation act for charitable 
institutions in 1911 S3 753 264 was appropaiated besides special appropriations for the same 
institutions amounting to 4 i 184250 Bv separate acts 4 to 000 was appropriated for the 
relief of the adult blind and 475 000 for a building for the Illinois surgical institution for 
children — if ground be donated — and $600 000 for a new state hospital for the insane 
for which Alton was chosen as the site m 1912 In all courts having criminal or quasi 
criminal jurisdiction the probation system was introduced in 19 U for first offence prisoners, 
A law approved June ii 1912 shortens the official title of each charitable institution of the 
state and provides for the appointmint bv the governor of a board of administration (five 
members one an alienist) of a chanties commission also of five members to investigate the 
state a charitable sy stem and to establish a bureau of criminal statistics and of a board of 
visitors which inspects and reports to the chanties commission All private institutions 
for mental and nervous casts must be licensed by the board of administration A law of 
19 II authorised courts' with juvenile jurisdiction to fix the amount which will enable poor 
parents of a dependent child to care for the child properly this amount is to be paid by the 
countv board A commission created bv an act of 1907 which appropriated $500 000 has 
recently bought 2 500 acres (quarry and farm) N W of JoUet for a penitentiary to replace 
that at Joliet condemned in 1906 plans had been drawn and accepted but building had 
not begun at the end of 1912 

History — The pnncipal political event of iqti when there was no state election 
was the mayoralty campaign m Chicago Mayor Freii \ Bubse (b 1866, Republican) 
who went out of office that year appointed the \ ice Commission whose report' and 
reromraendatioos were of great value In the city primaries (Feb 28 1911) Charles 
Edward Mernam (b 1874) alderman in 1909-.11, chairman of a commission on city 
expenditures and professor of political science in the Umversity of Chicago (afterwards 
head of the Progressive Republican Club of Cook county), received the Republican 
nomination with more votes than both his more ‘regular ' opponents, and Carter 
Henry Harnson (b r86o>, mayor m 3897-1905 defeated Edward Fitzsimons Dunne 
(b 1853) mayor in 1907-09, for the Democratic nomination (about 55,120 votes to 
53 700) Harnson was elect^ (‘^rd 4 1911) receiving it'jfpoo votes to 161,000 lor 
Merriam, whbose promise to enforce laws about the sale of liquors lost him many votes 
the Sociahst candidate W E Rodriguez received 24,825 vot^ Under Harnson the 
work of the V ice Commission was actively supplertfcenjted by the Civnl Service Commis 
Sion which investigated the building departnoBent and the p<fee, effected the discharge of 
many policeraeB for inefficiency, and wa*; actually invited to C^land C&htorma where 
two erf Its members organised a civil service systemj Harnson had campaigned for 
an ordinance nalyng 70 cents the maximum price for jpoo cu ft of gaa^ but experts 
who were to report on a fair price set 77 cents and 75 cents (with Wil 65 

' Published as The Social Evd in Chicago iga i 
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c««l& ycAf under th* new «nd whe<j Councd (July 17, 1911) 

fee^ ^ Tate it ff 70 and 68 cents (for fdc s^nd and third, and for fourth and fifth 
the courts set 80 cents as a. tewpofaiy raie In O Fadon the Socialista on Apnl 
*8» 1911, elected a mayor <2&t veftts to ^7^) and a o 4 3 aldermen. 

The primages of Apnl 9, 1912 (provided lor by an act pa^d at the special session 
called by Deneen) gave Roosevelt 266,917 votes to 127,481 for Taft and 4^,692 for 
Senator La Folktte, and Cbaiup Clarh 218,483 votea to 75,527 for Woodrow Wilson, 
chose Charles S Beneen* again as Repuhhcan caadUdate and Ed^^ard F Dunne as 
Democtattc candidate for governor, named Lawrence Y Sherman (b 1858) Rep as 
candidqste fctr TJnited States senator to succeed Shelby Moore Cullom (b iS g'^ also 
Repuhhcan, and voted down wojpnpns sul^ge. The Trogressive party nominated 
(Aug 3) Frank, JHL Fuidc, a state senator, ior govermir amd a nearl> complete state 
ticket The opponeats Woodrow Wsb<m attempted to make political capital out of 
his failure to rej^diate the state Dempm-tic “ boss,” Roger C Sullivan (b 1S61) At 
the November e^tion the -vote m Cook county (including Cbics^o) was for Koose\eIt 
(166 061 votes to 130 702 for Wdsoo), and the state was first announced for him but the 
Tural vote was overwhelmingly fw Wdsoa who received in the state 405,048 votes to 
386,478101 Roosevelt, 253,593 for Taft, and 81,278 for Debs (who had 34 711 m 1908) 
Wilson earned 64 counties, Roosevelt 28 and Taft ro Republican Congressmen 
Jo^ph G Cannon, ex Speaker, and l^ilham B McKinley, campaign manager for Presi 
dent Taft, were defeated, and 20 Democrats (including 2 at large) s Republicans and 2 
Progressives were returned to the House of Representatives Dunne was elected 
governor (443 120 votes), with Deneen second {318,469) and Funk third (303 401) so 
that the Republican (and not the Progressive) pMty is the second major part> uith 
official recogmtion — except in Chicago (Cook countj ) The Democratic nommees tor 
state office were elected by smaller pluralities than for Dunne The 1913 legislature 
with 97 Democrats 76 Republicans 27 Progr^ives and 4 Socialists^ (the last two 
groups holding the balance of powar), will elect Umted States senators to succeed 
CuUom (at thebegmmng of March 1913 it was in deadlock) and to take the place vacant b\ 
the Senates declaration (July 13 1912) of the mvaliditv of the election of Wilham 
Lonmer (b 1861), Republican Lonmer had been in the Chicago water department m 
1887-93 and was a member of the Federal House of Representatives m 1S95-1901 and 
m i903r^ His Section to the Senate ih 1909 was attacked on the ground that he had 
bribed state legislates He was first exonerated tmt finally 0 uly 13 1912) unseated 
by the Senate (see United States § Htsiory) The incident was of great importance m 
the state and national caMpaign, each party leader attempting to make capital out ot 
the relations of fcis opponent with Lonmer In December 1912 Deneen was prominent 
m an attempt to reorganise the RepKuWican party in the state The next lepslature 
was mstructed (bv popular vote Nov 5 1912, on three ‘ questions of public pohc> 
m accordance with an Act of 1901) to submit an amendment for classification of property 
for taxation, to revise the primary law, and to create a commission for a rfiort ballot 

Cairo, with the low larkfe about it, ii sq tn, m all, was inundated, the Mississippi 
breaking the levees, March 25, 1912 

Chicago Cj^y Chicago Commercial Club from 1907 to 1909 had a City 

Plannmg Committee which published m an exhaustive study called The Plan 
of Chicago ’ later a Chicago Plan Commission was created by the city Darnel H 
Bunffiam the aichitect was particularly interested in tfus work The commission 
OstuoBtates that 50 to 75 years w^d be needed to carry out its plans The most immedi 
ate unfits projects is to improve rsth Street — ^an ordinance for mdenmg this street 
(frmn ^2 m some places soft to to 8 ft ) was passed by the city council on April 6 
igu is ihh south side of a quadtau^e planned by the commission 

The South Shott Front is to unproved, a Lakeshore Drive being planned from 
^ D eneen |ijiu^f^!ed that he wdufd support Taft ihstead of following Roosevelt 

* Contests may shelly chaise these ^ t 
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Grant to Jackison Park, and an Oat«r Island Park whick will' make lagoons along eh«( 
front of the lake The work on the South Shore Lake Froittf is not in the hands of the 
comnuasion hut of a Board of^outh Park Commi^ioners, which in July 1911 obtained 
npanan rights from the Illinois Central Railroad East of tlm right of way <rf this rail^ 
road facing the north on Grant Park, the Field Columbian Museum is to be built 
The contract was let m 19J 2 A new station of the Illinois Central is to tie biaJt, west 
of its tracks and facing north on Twelfth street A third of the immediate plans of the 
corahiis'iion is in regard to the Michigan Avenue connecting link, a two let el street to 
join the South and North Parkwav Plan 3 cadling for this was adc^rted by the Com 
mission on July 6 jgio A Cmc Beautj commission was appointed in September 1911 
\ city harbour and subway commission was created by the city counal on December 4, 
iQii and on December it 1912 fhe aty council committee on local transportation 
tentatrv ely adopted a''scheme for presentation to the counal and (if approved) to the voters 
in April 1913 In 193:2 a Bureau of Information and Publiaty was established in 
Chicago, absorbing the Bureau of Statistics Tie Chicago drainage canal is proving 
inadequate for the growing needs of the city and m *911 a sewage purification plant wa- 
planned by the engineer of the Sanitary Distnct Land was bought for tins in 1912 
and the plant was expected to be built m 1913 Freight terminal improvements to cost 
$ 09000 000 were planned in September igt , including the purchase of the Chicago 
Cmon Transfer Company and the erection of a freight and passenger terminal between 
Polk Sitteenth Park and State streets In November 1912 Cook county voted 
-550 000 for improvements Si, '^50 000 to widen Twelfth Street, $i 000,000 for alms 
houses and a pauper cemetery, and $500, 000 for a new detention hospital 

Bxbhop'aphv — C O Gardner The Working of the State wide Referendum m Illinois 
in Amtncan Political Sctence Rtmew (August 1911) L D Upson Municipal Revenues i» 
Illinois (University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences) R M Haig M s oryof Taxation 
tn Illinois (University of Illinois Studies etc ) Charles B Cory The Mammals of Uhnots 
a d M isconsm (Chicago S M Cullom Fi<iy Years qf Pupkc Service {Chicago 1911) 

and Laws (2 vols Springfield 191 1-12 J and reports of state departments 

INDIANA 1 

Population (1910) 2 700 876, 7 3‘’o more than in 1900 the actual increase and the 
percentage were lower than for aD> decade since 1830-30 In 56 (out of 92) counties 
the population decreased, the greatest relative increase was 118 7% in Lake county 
Densitv of population 74-9 per sq m Of the total 91 9 % were native whites (about 
one seventh of foreign parentage), 50% foreign born whites, and 2 2% negroes The 
population in the 88 incorporated plates, of 2 «:oo or more constituted 42 4% of fhe 
total, in 1900, m 80 such places there was only 34 3 % The semi urban populaUon was 
one ninth of the total, and the rural was 46 6” o nearly one fifth less relativdy, than m 
1900 Of the 88 mum apah ties, with a population above 2,500, 37 had less than 5,000 
and 36 between 5 000 and 10 000 The 25 having 10 000 or more were Indianapolis 
233 650, Evansville, 69,647, Fort Wayne, 63,933, Terre Haute 5S 15/ South Bend 
53 684, Muncie, 24,00^ Anderson, 22,476 Richmond, 22 324 Hammond 20,925 New 
Albany, 20,629, Lafayette, 20081, Marion, t9,359 Elkhart, 19,282, East Chicago 
19,098, Logansport, 19050 Michigan City, t9 027, Kokomo 17,010 iOaxy, 16,80 
Vincennes, 14,895, Mishawaka 11 §86, Elwood 11,028, Peru, 10,910, Laporte, 10,525, 
JeffersoaviUe, 10,412, and Huntington, 10,372 

Airtcuifure — The acreage in farms decreased from 21 619 623 to 21 299 823 between 
1900 and 1910 but the improved land increased from r6 680 33S to 16935 252 acres the 
average farm acreage increased from 97 4 to 98 8 and the value of fOrin property from $978- 
616 471 to $i ^ 135 238 (|i 328 196 land *266,070 051 buiWmg^ $409^ 54^ 
ments *173360 101 domestic animals) Of the land area 92 3 % was in farms The 
average value of farm land per acre was $62 36 Farms are operated lai^ely by owners 
(148 501 hy owners 2 297 by managers and 64 687 by tenants) In 1912 (pfdanunary es- 
timates) the principal crops were Indian com 1^364000 bu <4947^060 K) 
10080006 bu (1260600 A) ottts, 7^7^1000 ba. <1990000 AY b^dey, 266,000 bu< 

* Sde E B xiv 421 «# 
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rytf ^ 000 bu A ) ^ckivj^t, 95<0©Q bit (5 ooo A ), potsufc^es 9 9?« 

oqO| bu ^7,900 A > 3 5fe 000 tons Q«9 A ) an<j! tobacco 14,960,000 lbs (iS 700 

A ) In iQiw (U S. Censu^ the \alue of mintwis'^gS no (l 5t4 A ) of \ fegetables (exclud 
ing: pomoes) $7 4^ small frmts |6l3 y&s ^ orcbard fruits |j 709 375 ^app&s 

tt720«ii> pe&«*«s and neetarrnes fi 133 34& cherties $508 §16) On January i 1912 
theiie were cm fawns 838 009 bprste 84 ooo mufes 634 000 cows 707^00 other neat 
cattk J 3-7B 000 sheep and 4 031 000 swim 

Mineral J^roducts —Total value 1911 837 430 187 In output of coal the state ranked 
6th with lA 201 355 tons ($15 326 808) and of this |hx>duct as of petroleum I 695 289 bbls 
($1 228 835} ancf of natural 4ras <ti 1924I8),, the randwet was le&s than m 1910 Many 
gas wells were exhausted m 193.1 The value cd <^y products was $7 ooo 771 (including 
♦549 470 f®" samury ware — 9l 004^37 for 4II pottery) In Portland cement the state in 
1911 ranked and m quantily and 3rd m value 7 407 830 bbls $5 937 241 The value of 
stone was $4 413 ^55 (mostly Kmestone) of hme S324 950 of sand and gravel $l 133 829 
Mineral waters bottled nt iS springs (Including 6 res^s) were worth $653 641 

Manufactures — From 1904 ■tO’ *909 the number of establishments increased from 7 044 
to 7969 the number of persons eag^od m manufacturing from 176 227 (154 174 wage 
earners) to 218263 (186984 wage'earners) the capital invested from $312071000 to 
*508717000 (63 ^) and thb Value of products from $393 954 000 to $579075000 — the 
state ranking 9th m the Umon Among the pnnapai manuftwiiures m 15^ were slaughter 
mg and meat packing products I47 2B9 ooo of wwch about four fifths came from Indianap- 
oils ^ur, $40 541 ooo rardong the state 8th foundry and machine shop products $39 884 
ooo iron, and steel mills $38 652 ooo 128 4*^0 more than in 1904 distilled liquors $31 610 
ooo the state ranking 3rd fin 1904 2nd) automobiles $23 764 ooo lumber and timber 
I23 135000 carnages and wagons $21 655,000 furniture and refngerators $18456000 
railway cars repairs $171284)00 and manufacture $9498000 agricultural unplements 
$13670000 anagia® $11593000 The prmupal manufacturing cities were Indianapolis 
$126 522 ooo ^uth Bend $27 854 ooo Fort Wayne $23 687 ooo E\ans\il!e $22 9^9 ooo 
and Terre Haute $21 703 ooo 

Transportation — R^lway inilea^'e January x 1912 749672 In 1911 the powers of 
the railway commission were much increased railway rates are subject to its decisions and 
It may suspend any rate for 30 days. An act deals with the liabilitv of common earners and 
includes a bill of ^ding law In 191 1 the Federal government began the improvement of the 
outer harbour at Indiana Harbor 

Constitution — A new constitution was to have been voted upon m November IQ12 
but the constitutionality of this was ui cpiestion and the matter was referred to the 
state supreme court which had previously decided that an amendment was pending 
until a majonty pf the electors of the state had voted for it or against it and which held 
(July S 1912) act submitting the new draft unconstitutional because a single session 
of the le^lature and not two consecutive sessions or a constitutional convention pro 
posed the changes The supreme court b> three tr Democrat the chief justice and 
2 Republicans) to two (Demoemts) upheld the Marion circuit court (Remster 
Democrat), which enjoined the state board of election commissioners mcluding the 
governor, from putting the constitutional question on the ballot the decision was not 
on party hnes The constitution of 1851 forbids the proposal of amendments (or an 
amendment) when action on an amendment is pending and an amendnieiit of 1807 
giving the legislature power to prescribe qualifications for admission to the bar (every 
voter of good morM character mav now be admitted to the bar) was voted on by the 
pw)plemi90o 1906 and 1910 each time not deasively so that this pending amendment 
barred other amendments It is a question whether revision by the creation of a new 
constitution is barred in the same way — ^as the constitution of 1851 prescribed no mode 
of adopting a new one The Repubhean party opposed the new constitution and it 
was argued that it was not new but amended, that the legislature could constitutionally 
csdl ^ constitutional convention, but rt)uid not submit a tonstitution to the people, 
and tinft) tAia was a one man ^ draft— it was largely the work of Governor Msnshall 

Tlie changes in the propiaed cdnstitutwa were m the bill of rights a 

proyision empoweting the It^dature to ei»ct a workmen's compulsory compensation 
Jaw, employment,’* m suflfrage requa-ements the increase from 

surto tweWeJwn^hsof i^^idecce m tho state, the omfesion of a danse giving the sadrage 
t» aliens fiviag the ttale sw months andm th® Gaitod ^tgtes one >ear, who have 
declared their intention to become citizens and the addition oi a clause requirii^ would 
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be voters not registered before November x^t3 to beabie Engiisfa w some 

other known tongue any section ” of the constitution, the goyisnior was empowered lo 
veto items in appropriation biJ^s and a three h|tiia "v ote ' 0 }}ste 0 .d <d ,a ma^onty) was 
required to ove^ rids a veto, the legislature might (on petition »f 35% irf tie electOTs) 
enact laws for initiatrve, referendum and recall (not appdymg tojudg^ and jmmde for 
quabfications for adnlission to the bar, and there was a definite primsi^ for amend 
merits wiihput the clause that new amendments (except on the same subject) might 
not be proposed when one or some were pendii^ ’ 

Legislation — The regular session of the legislature met on Jantwiry s? It 

voted to submit to the people the new constitution described above and provided for 
a method of voting for constitutional amendments penmttmg the state conventions of 
political parties to approve or disapprove in their platform of anj constitutional amend 
ment, so that a straight party ticket might be voted including a vote on the amendment 
The prc^osed i6th amendment to the Federal Constitution was ratified oft February 
6th Probate juvenile court and supenor judges am to hold office hereafter for four 
years elections for these judges being held m 1Q14 and in igi8— -hut none m igi2 A 
rigorous corrupt practices act was adopted The county option law cd 1908 was re 
pealed and cit> and township option was substituted ^ A regulation law hmits 
saloons to not more than 1 for each 500 and not less than i for each 1 000 inhabitants 
— the limit to be fixed bv the count> commissioners The offices of a state commisaoner 
of w eights and measures and state food and drug commissioner were created The 
pure food law of 100, was revised Cold storage food products except for interstate 
shipment must be marl ed with the date of storage and must not be kept in storage for 
more than g months The medical inspection of children in schools was authorised and 
recommended) and the sanitation and ventilation of school buildings was provided for 
The punishment for pandering was set at impnsonment from '> to 10 jears and a fine 
of $300 to $i 000 and for a second offence impri&onraent of from 5 to 14 jears, mar 
nage is no defence and a w ife s testimony is competent against her husband 

The factory jribpection department was changed into a tripartite bureau fi) for inspec 
tion of buildings factories and workshops, (2) for inspection of mimes and (3) tor inspection 
of boilers w Jth an inspector of locomotiv e boilers The state established free employ me nt 
bureaus m cities of 50000 or more and the law of 1909 goyerning employment agencies wa$ 
entirely revised Cf al mining wasclasscd as a dangerous industry The law of 1887 in regard 
to the payment of wages was replaced by a new law which gives greater protection to 
employees \anous important public safety laws applying to railways were passed 

No child IS permitted to work except on a farm or m domestic labour if he is» under 14 
tut between June 1st and October ist children between 12 and 14 may work in fruit and 
vegetable canneries except at farm work and domestic labour no child under 16 may work 
more than 48 hours a week or 8 hours a day wnthout the written consent of parent or guardian 
L nder no condition may a child of this age work more than 54 hours a we^ or 9 hours a day 
vr before 7AM or after 6 f u No minor under r6 may work m a tobacco factory hotel 
or a theatre and no boy under 16 and no girl under 18 in a saloon brewery or distillery or 
in the manufacture of matches or explosives No girl under 18 may work where she must 
stand Constantly and no child under 16 on certain dangerous machinery 

employers liability act applies to pU employers of five or more workmen abrogates 
the fellow servant rule and the defence of contributory negligence restricts the rule of 
assumption of risk stipulates that liability may not be avoided by contract and permits an 
employer to set off anv contribution td the insurance or relief of an injured workman fhe 
art IS not retroactive but limits the amount of recovwy to 8 to 000 and the time of action to 
two Years from the cause On December 23 1912 the V S Supreme Cputt held OMistitti- 
tioaal a state law taxing shares of stock in corporations oigamstd outside the state and held 
by residents The 12th of Oqtober was made a legal holiday as “ Discovery Day " 

Finance — A state debt sinking fund for rgi2 and igr3 was ^wbvnfed for bjr the lew of 
01^ mills The 1907 law for bank and trust company comumsloners was revised and the 
state auditor was Jjiade head of a state department govermpg iMiddmg ajid loan associations 
On Se^temb^ 30 igil the balance in the treasury waf $272 ^ on Septemb^f 30 1912 
8339 405 the receipts during this period were $ii loi 456 and the disbursements, |ii 035 
020 "uie state d^t on ^^ember 30 1912 ti 269,163 

EdntcaUfm -^The governor Was Airthonsed mi I91 1 <60 appoint a oommtesUMi to repeat 
itlndea' this act^the f^roctovlaw 48 virted 30 for and *8 a^mst Itceece and 
2i«'itow»fehtps; 43 for ifi6 iij:aii?9t and i tie 
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report an Deoeinber 1913 rec«anin«adM?g the astabhshinent of vocational schools and 
Qi^ttxaents ynth state aid amonntuig to twp-^^ds the local ci^nditure the presence on 
state board of education of three vocatiottal eJtp^s the etttinoytnent of an agncultural 
by the state supenatsendeait etc Any city of the first class may establish and mam 
taih a trade school A tax of 03 nulls may be uvted m any city of 6 000 or more for the 
roamteaance of kindergartens. Night sch^Is i^stere authorised Ci9i*) m cities of 3 000 or 
more In cities of more than ido 000 schools may arrange with art associations museums 
etr for art education A minimum "wage law for teachers provided that the pay of all 
b^innmg teachers should be the prcduct of the avert^e per cent on a licence examination 
multiiAed by ai cents a day and that for teachers who had taught more than 3 years the 
pay dwcdd be <he average percentage on examiasttwas and for success (with 2 % added fnr 
attending teachers institutes) multiplied b> 3J cents a day The previous rate had been 
3 cents The coirmulsory education law of 1909 was extended to deaf and blind children 
who must att^id the state sdtodis between the ag« of 8 and 16 

The Robert W Long hospital was established m connection with the Indiana University 
School of Jdediane on a gift of property (about $^00 000) from Dr Robert W Long and his 
wife the building was not begun in 1912 A state educational buildup or museum ts to be 
erected to celebrate ui lord the rooth anniversary of the admission of Indiana to the Union 
The legislature appropriated $100000 for a library bmldmg for Purdue Umversity which 
was practically completed in 1912 

The schcxJi census for 1912 showed 761494 children of school age an enrollment of *532 
821 and an average daily attendance of 430 862 The average school year was 140 days in 
townships and 187 days in cities The total revenue for the school year 1911-12 was $19 
354 565 and the expenditures $i8 784 426 ($9 209 226 for teaching) In 1910 the percentage 
of illiteracy m the population lo yearaand over was 3 t (4 6 in 1900) 

Cbartltes and Pe»a/ InsMulions — The age of commitment to the Indiana Girls School 
was limited to from lo to 18 older girls are to be transferred to the women s prison No life 
prisoner is to be sent to the reformatory The state and the political divisions of the state 
must purchase goods made in the reformatory except upon a release by the superintendent 
The legislature af^ropriated $75 000 for land for 3 colony for the insane in connection mth 
one of the state hospitals (and in 1912 a site was chosen for the colony under the supervision 
of the Eastern Hospital at Richmond) and $25 000 for a new industnaJ school for n^roes 
and It spent $25 000 for the installation of electro-hydrotherapeutic apparatus in the Southern 
Hospital for the insane in April 1911 the State Tuberculosis Hospital ^estabIIshed i^ 7 ) 

3 m E ^ Rockville was opened In 1 9 12 a former teaci^r of psychology in De Pauw 
Umversmy was appmnled aieociate «ipmntendent of the state reformatory 

Sutory — The political history of the last two years centres in the movement led 
by Governor Thomas R Marshall and Disposed by the Republicans, for a rev isjon of the 
state amstitutMm. The Democratic legislature elected with Marshall voted in vain 
for his measure, which the supreme court deaded could not be submitted to the people 
On January 18 ipir, it chose John Worth Rern {b 1849), Democratic candid ite for 
vice president in 1908, Lmted States senator to succeed Albert Jeremiah Beveridge 
(b 1862), R^ubhcan, senator in 1899-1911 Bevendge used his influence for the 
nomination cd Roosevelt — he was chairman of the National Progressive Convention — 
and for his dection and was nominated (August i, 1912) for governor with a full *5tate 
ticket by the party his oK>onents cbarg^ that he bad the backing of the Steel Trust 
But the conservative Republicans led by Harry Stewart New (b 1S58) a member of 
the party’s National Committee cam^ the Republican state convention for Taft 
Twelve seats were conte^ed by Roosevelt men, but all were awarded to delegates 
pledged to Taft Govenwr Marshall was the choice of the Democratic Convention in 
the state for the presidency «id of the national omvention for vice president In the 
electum of November 5 1912 Samuel M Ralston, the Democratic nominee for governor 
received 275,357 votes to 166,124 for Bevendge, who did mimh letter m the country 
(hfUKts than m Indianapolis, and 142,850 for Winfidd Taylor Durbin (b 1847), 
R-eptibhcftn, gox ernor m 1901-05 TRe new state legislature contains 40 Democrats 
9 RepuhliCafl^smd x Frc^essive in the senate, and 95 Democrats, 4 R^Tubheans and 1 
Ptbgre^iwe ua tite House The Democrats carried all the 13 Congressional districts, 
including the loth, w&ere £(^ar Dean Crumpacker (h, x8si), representative since 1897 
and the only R^abBcwi feom Iiuhana in the House of Representatives an 1910^11, wa« 
deflated hgr his DesoitEatic oppiawnt, Jofaa B Peterwm Although the Democratic 
candnhdes were criticised because they did not with Thomas Taggart (b. x8s6), 
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the reputed ‘ boss ** of the state, the presKfential elfeCtPrs for Woodrow Wdson and 
Marshal received 281 89a votes those for Roosevelt, 162,007 ^ thosfrfor Taft tji ?67‘' 
and those for Debsy a native of the state, 36,031 (m 1908, 1347^^ in ipio, Soa^ipt vote 
for governor, about 19 600) 

On October 22 1912 Governor Marshall sent three conapames Of state troopato the 
race tract neatr "V alparaiso to stop racing because gambhirg was going on and on the 
■’6th Judge TuthiU refused to grant an injunction forbidding this use of the jnffitia 
About 50 officials of the \5soaat10n of Bndge and Structural Ironworkers arrested 
in Februar> 1912 on evidence secured by William J Bums and through information 
given bv Ortie McManigal who figured in the Los \ngeies Times case (see CAmoRNiA), 
were put on trial in Indianapolis October i chaiged with conspiracy to carry dynamite 
on trams in interstate commerce, McMaiugal gave minute and circumstantial testi- 
mony tending to show that the Ironworkers had for 6 years systematically dynamited 
structures built by non union men A plot to blow up locks of the Panama (^toal was 
disclosed and evidence was brought to show that textile strikers in Slassachusetts 
secured dynamiters from the Ironworkers The judge ruled (October 22) that the 
conspiracy was proved and on December 28 38 of the defendants were found guilty 
on each of the 52 counts of the indictments Thirty three of them were sentenced to 
the Federal prison at Leavenworth, Kansas, for terms varying from i to 7 years 

Btbltographv — Laus (Indianapolis lOli) and various official reports E E Moore 
Century ^ Indiana (New York igio'l Logan Eseray State Banking in Indiana 1844-73 
(1912) N L biras A Hoosier Village U912) 

IOWA* 

Population (1010) 2 2 ■’4 771 (o 3% lesb than m igoo, Iowa being the onlv state with 
a decrease) Negroes constituted o 7 % of the total, native bom whites 8 / and whites 
of native parentage 58 6°o There were 69 (in 1900 70) cities and towns of 500 or 
more each containing 30 6“o (m igoo 2^ 6%) of the total Twenty sue had 5,000 Des 
Moines 86^68 Sioux Citv 47 82S Davenport 43 o 8 Dubuque 38494 Cedar Rapids, 
32811, Council Blufis 29 2 Q 2, j Waterloo 26603 Chnton 25 577, Burhngton 24324, 
Ottumwa 22012 Muscatine 16178 Fort Dodge, 15 543 Keokuk 1400S Marshall 
town 13 374 Mason City 112^0 Boone 10 347, Iowa City 10091 Oskaloosa 9466 
Fort Madison 8 900 Centerville 6 936 Creston 6 024 Oelwem 6 028 Charles City 
5 892 Webster City, 5,208, Gnnnell, 5,036, and Cedar Falls, j 012 

Agriculture — 1 he acreage in farms decreased from 34 574 337 to 33 930 688 between 1900 
and rgro and the improved land from 29 897 552 to 29 491 199 the average farm acreage 
increased from 151 2 to 156 3 and the value of farm property from 81 834 345 546 to $3 745 
860 544 {%2 801 973 729 land I455 405 671 buildings $95 477 948 implements and 5 393 003 
196 domestic animals) Of the land area 954% was in farms and the average -wue of 
farm land per acre was $82 58 Farms were operated largely b\ owners (133 003 by owners 
r 926 by managers and 82 115 by tenants) in 1912 (preliminary estimates) the principal 
crops were Indian corn 432 021 000 bu (10047000 A) wheat 12 850 000 bu (650000 
A ) oats 217 818 000 bu (4 928 000 A ) barley ii 570 000 bu 1.470 000 A ) rye 665 000 
bu f35 000 A ) buckwheat 133 000 bu (7 000 A ) potatoes 18 966 000 bu (174 000 A ) 
hav 4 952 000 tons (3 537 000 A ) flaxseed 402 000 bu (35 000 A ) In 1909 (U S Census) 
the value of vegetables (excluding potatoes) was #5266411 of small frmta, #966894 of 
orchard fruits $4283873 (apples S3 550 729 chemes #455022) On January l 1912 
there were on farms l 568 000 horses 57 000 mules i 393 000 nufch cows 2 773 oo® other 
neat cattle i 201 000 sheep and 9 689 000 swine 

By acts of 1911 the state dairy association and the beef cattle breeders association are 
made racial state corporationB with duties of inspection a commissioB of animal health 
takes the place of the board of veterinary examiners 

Mtner^ Products — ^Total value ion $21107496 By far the most valuable mineral 
product 18 bituminous coal in which the state ranicM 9th m 1911 with 7 331 648 tons (tl2, 
663 507) It held the same rank (8th in 1910) in clay products ($4,432 874 # less tba* m 
J910) almost entirely bnck and tile More than one-seventh of the gypsum pn)d*ct of 
ooirtrtry came in 1911 from Iowa (354204 tons value $871752) Building apd other 
stdiie quirned m 19 1 1 Was valued at $ 73 ^ mostly hmestotm ana bmeat $eo 914* No 
J J2 B XIV 732 et seq 
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shipped (o saieteersfifli ihe lead miaed was onl> 6o tons ({5400} 
The vahic <jfc pauKSi^ waters bottM was abpht i leas than in 1910 

Manufactures — Xn 1899-1909 tile caprtal inVested m manufacturfug doubled and the 
vatoe of the manufactured product ihm^sed *8 much Between *904 and *91^ the 

number of establishments increased from 4 785 to 5 528 and that of persons engauM m 
HMtnufactunng from 61,361 (49 4 ®! Wago-eamer^ tty 78,369 (6* 635 wage-^axaeffs) the 
capital invested from 8 ilX ,437 000 to $171^19900 and the value of products from $160 
572 000 to $350 238 obo 4%) In J909 th& value of slaughtering and meat packing 
products inctuaing sausage wsw tsg 045 000 tieari> tWice the vahte in 1904 and mote than 
one Itfth the value d all fUbduct^ the state rarikme^fli m thi«» indu^ry In dairv paodn ts 
(mostly butter) vBdu^at# 2 &Ss 9 jO 00 ( 72 ^%mdfe^n»a< 904 ) Jowarani.ed^ Foundrj 
and machine-shop products were valued at $14 964,000 (122 i % more than in 1904), flour 
and gnst mill products at $12,871 000 Other important products were lumber and 
timbCT $12 639 obo car construction and repairs bv steam raifwav companies $10 269 ooo 
carnages and wagons $4 786 ooo aenctilturai Implements, $4 757 000 back and tile 
$4483000 and buttons, ^^35000 more than m 1904) almost entirely made 

from fre^ water peaii The principal raamifacturmg cities were Sioux Cit> S37 424 
ooo {153 5 /a increase over 1904) Cedar Rapids $24 824 ooo Des Moines $23 585 ooo 
Davenport |i8 8 o 2 oOO Dubugtie $15376000 Ottumwa $14838000 Waterloo $8999 
ooo Burlington $8 443 ooo pnnmpally car construction and repairs, Clinton $7 480 ooo 
Keokuk $7399000 and Muscatine $6166000 pnnupallj buttons 
Transportatioiu — JRailway mileage, Jap«ar> 1 1912 9 988 24 

Lep^ahon — ^The regular session of the legislature was held from January 9 to April 
12 jpii On Februar) 27 it ratified the proposed Federal income tar amendment 
and on April 4 made application to Congress to call a constitutional convention to 
propose an amendment to the Federal ( onstitution providing for the direct election of 
United States senators The Oregon plan of direct election of United States senators 
passed the legislature, but was vetoed by the governor 

The state was re-apportioned there are now 50 senators and 108 representatives from 
99 count> districts — the nine largest counties each having two representatives although 
some of these notablv Polk (rgio pdp ilo 438) and ttoOdbmy (pop 67 616) had populations 
more than twice 2a 472 the number set for the ratio of repre-^entation 

An emplo>ers liability commission appointed m 1911 reported m September 1912 a 
bill creating an industnal coanjaission to administer an elective compensation law The 
law of wcM-kmen s compensation was amended in 1911 so that a woman ma> recover not 
merdy for elements of aamages recoverable bv common law but also for medical attendance 
loss of time and other expenses resulting from an accident The coal mining law was rev ised 
to msure safety and comfort of miners The office of state fire marshal was estabhshed 
The board of railroad commissioners wras authorised to appoint a commerce counsel with 
a salary erf $5 ooo and this was done Julv i 1911 A uniform bill of lading act was adopted 
For j^uiating the sale of milk and cream the new offices of dairv and food commissioner 
deputy commissioner and state dairy ir^pector were created New pure food laws and pure 
drug laws were enacted The state dairy commissioner is required to inspect scales weights 
and measures Infantile paralysis is included wi the list of diseases to be quarantined, and 
the dnanfection of premises is required after a death from tuberculosis An anti toxin 
department under the rhrection of the state board of health, is created A law of 1911 
making the certificate of an internal rev«iue collector that he has issued a federal tax stamp 
to any person to seXi intoxicating liquor prtma facte evidence thqt the person is engaged in 
the sale of hquor was held unconstitutKmal m 1912 by a di^nct court as taking away the 
presumption of innocence The Moon law of 3909 limiting the number of saloons to 1 for 
every 3 ooo mhabitants was held constttutional on December 18 1911 by the supreme court 
Cities may establish on the approval of 60 / of the voters a department of publicity 
development am! general welfare In cities under the commission plan fire employees 
are put under the avil service laws 

Ftnance’—A Tax Commissioii appointed tu 3911 made a report in October 1912 pro 
posing a new tax code with three commissttonere appmntied by the governor for 6 years 
taking the place of the present executive counal for taxation, assessment and equalisation 
The statte levy was set at $2 50Q ooo for the fiscal year 1911 and for 1912 A limit is set 
on property exempt from taxation belot^ng to ediacatibnal MistitqtioJis or to army veterans 
The uweti&Mee tax law was fsevised the tax was set at 5 <, io 4 is the rate If the legatee is a 
btotber w sitt&t aod an aliesn noB^resident in the Umted States 20 % for other hhens non 
rtsidcait i» the United ^tes the exceptions are estates less than $i qoq after debts have 
bfefen deducted} x6 dhe legatee is husband or wife fether -off mother hneal descendant or 
child of iMc decjeswed ®r if tte legatee is an edycationaj qr a religious corpomt/oB or 
a chai^ oc a auituctpaloy the bequest h&ngixrt pwWtc purposes The taxation of moi^ys 
and orbits was changed and a law fixing an annual rate was adopted 
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On July I I’giiEi the balance the twasurv wa^ f i 28a,5ag«nrf en /*# i ncm $j 041 ^ 
The rece^a for the fisftal year were *498^448 ^tvi eiqaendjtures ?5,;W45oi Th^ 
state debt Gul> i t9i2) was *65,969 

Education — Fpi* the year ending June 30 1912- the Bchodl population was 67^ 940 thi^ 
public Bchoc^ enroHmc^t 5*07 ^<59 average dafly attendanc^i, 3^ 631 A'ver^ length of the 
schoolvear 6 6 na!t>nthn revenuffes |i5i5iKj274 and^penditures $i5,330t65;» 

In 1910 the percentage of illiteracy of ^he population 10 years of 4ge and cwfer was l 7 
(2 3 in 1909) — less than in any other state in the Union 

On February 23 101 i John Gabbert Bowman (b 1877) formerly secretary of the Cam^e 
Foundation for the 4 dVance®neftt -of Teaching was ejected president <A the Univeraity of 
Iowa succeeding Geoi^e E McLean (£> 1350) who resigned on Febm^ i He took 
office August I 1911 

In igi2 there was a general reorganisation of higher education new normal schoob were 
planned and advanced courses for teachers were transferred from the Teachers College at 
Cedar Falls Iwhich can 410 longer grant degrees) to the University the general science course 
from, the Agricultural College at Arnes to the University and the engineering department 
from the University to the ^icultural CoIIffie A new physics building at the University 
was completed in 1912 In December 1912 Grinnell College received a gift of $50 000 

Charitable and Penal Imtitutions — By a law of 1911 the execution of sentence may be 
suspended for the first offender unless he is convicted of murder treason rape robbery or 
arson On the recommendation of the state board of control surgeons in state mstitutions 
are authorised by a law operative July 4 loij to stenlise crimmals idiots feeble minded> 
drug fiends and epileptics in 1912 the law had not been enforced and its validity had not 
been tested Boy s and girls m the state mdustnal schools may be placed under contracts m 
good homes with the approval of the board of control The state College for the Blind wa 
transferred from the board of control to the bo^ird of education In May 1912 a commission 
recommended manv changes m penal administration, notably the abolition of the contract 
system and the purchase for the use of first offenders and good conduct and short term con 
victs of a farm of 2 000 acres near the capital At Knoxville there is a state hospital with 
a 200 acre farm for inebriates 

History — Beryl F Carroll (b i860) Republican governor in iqog-io was re elected 
for 1911-12 with a large Republican majority in the legislature On the death of Jona 
than Prentiss Dolliver (1858-1910); Republican U S senator since 1900 Carroll ap 
pointed (Nov i’ 1910) as his successor until the legislature met Lafayette Aoung (b 
1848) editor since 1890 of the Des Moines Capital After a deadlock for nearly three 
months the legislature elected ( \pril 1 2 19 w) lUiam Squire Kenyon (b 1869) who had 
been for a j ear assistant to the attorney general of the United States The other senator 
from Iowa Albert Baird Cummins (b 1850 governor iti iqo -08 senator, 1908-1 ;>) 
was a radical and 10 delegates to the Republican National Convention were instructed 
for him and 16 for Taft In the Repubhean Kational Convention Cummins received 
these 10 votes from Iowa and 7 from Idaho The strong Republican majority m the 
state was thus split and in the first victory for a Democratic presidential canidate m the 
states hi'story i8«:376 votes were cast for Wilson 161 78-, for Roosevelt, 119 811 for 
Taft and 15 914 for Debs (8 287 m igo8) But the state Republican ticket, in spJte of 
Irogresaive nominations for governor and 8 congressmen was successful for governor 
George W' Clarke defeated E G Dunn Dem by 184 057 to 182 349 The vote for 
John L Stevens the Progressive candidate was 75000 In the legislature there is a 
Republican majorrtv of 58 (14 in senate 24 m house) by which Kenyon was re dected 
U S senator January 1 , 1913 , and of the Congressional ddegation of 1 1 (the same num 
ber as in the preceding apportionment) the Democrats got three seats (only i m band 
Congress) ‘ 

In Muscatine the lactones makmg buttons from fresh water mussd shells shut down 
without notice February 25 igir A week later non Umon labourers were taken back 
to work There was then some violence and a more thorough organisation of the work- 
men began The state commissioner of labour and th« gavemor mterposed and on 
Alaj 4 th the factories re opened taking m union men Tbe’employees claimed that their 
employers did not keep thdir agreement, and in August there was another strike, non 
umon workexs were imported, there was mtmg auid a. policeman was killed During 

^ Elbert Hamilton Hubbard {b 1849), Repubhcani rqpresefttatn e in Congress smee *905 
died JuttS 4 igta 
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tJbe s«M« returned So m»rk A «tfeet railway strike m De$ Moines was 

ended Atigust 5 1911 by a emitt order reiustatr^ a dischaiged union, man 

|n Moines a cmc centre of twelve square* on both sides of the river, mcluding 
a^bKiry, coliseum post^KifiBce and aty hall (dl^imated Jan i, 19x2), to be Bu|iplemwited 
by an art institute, was practic^y ct^pidtediil ^*911 A municipal bureau of public 
efficienc> and economy was estahC^ed in October 1911 

William Larrabee, bom m I+edyard, Conn. , 1832 Republican governor of Iowa 

m 1886-90 died at Qermoot, November 16, *912 He wrote The Railroad Question 
(1893) and was te^nsibie for mudi mdway and other progressive measurm 

Btbhograpky — Aas (Des Moines 1912) Report of Committee on Jail System {tbtd 1912) 
other olEcial reportr and oil reefent legifetanon etc ti« monographs of the State Histone^ 

Society I E Bnndley Tex AdmtnistraSton aoA Road Legislation E H E>owney Reflation 
of VtUthes and Work Accident Indemnity^ and H I Paterson Corrupt Practices Leitsla- 
iton (all 1912) J E Btindley History of Tdxniidin tn term (1911) L Peber Lift of Henry 
Dodge (1911) J C Pansh George WixUace Jones (Iowa City 1912) 

KAKSAS^ 

Population (iQio) 1,690 949, 15% more than in Density 20 7 to the sq m 

Of the total 96 6 “o ’^rere whites^ 32% negroes and 02% Indians and Asiatics 88 7% 
were native whites, 173% were of foreign parentage and 8% were foreign born The 
rural population decreased between 1900 and 1910 both actually (from 923 358 to 918, 
439) and relatively (from 62 8% of the total to 543%) The urban population m 
places (53 m 1910 40 in 1900) of 2 500 or hioreuicreased from 330 903 m 1900 to 403 790 
in 1910 but was then only 29 2% ot the total the semi urban, m incorporated places 
(418 m 1910 314 in 1900) of less than 2 500 each was 16 5% 

Of the 53 muniapalities with more than 2,500 each, 28 had less than 5 000 each 
The 25 with more than 5,000 were Kansas City, 82331 (51 418 m 1900), Wichita 
52450 (24,671 in 1900) Topeka 43,684, Leavenworth 19 363? Atchison 16, 
429 Hutchinson 16 364 Pittsburg 14 755, CoffeyviUe 12,687 (4 953 m 1900) Parsons 
12463 Lawrence 12,374 Independence 10,480 (4 851 m 1900) , Fort Scott 10,463, 
Sakna 9688 Cbanute, 9,272 (4 208 in 1900), Emporia, 0,058 lola, 9,052 Newton, 
7 862 Ottawa 7,650 Arkansas Oty, 7,508, Wellington 7 034, Winfield, 6,700 Galena 
6,096, Rosedale, 5,960, Manhattan, 5,722 and Junction City 5,598 

Agrteviture — The acreage m fanns increased from 41662970 to 43384799 between 
1900 and 1910 the unproved land from 25 040 550 to 29 904 067 the average tarin acreage 
from 240 7 to o and the value of farm property from S864 100 286 to S2 039 389 910 
(*f 537 976 573 fend 8199 579 599 buddings $48 310 l6l implements $253 523 577 domes 
tic amtnals) Of the land area 82 9% was in farms The average value of farm land per 
acre was 83545 Farms were operated largely b> owners (in 108 by owners l 335 b> 
managers and 65 398 by tenants) In 1909 (U S Ceiwus) i 006 fanns (37 479 acres 
mostly m Finney and Kearny c( 
capable of imgating 139 995 acres ai 
acre*) and sugar be^ acres) 

irrigation project of the Federal Reclamation Service was practically completed m 1911-12 
It authorised in October 1905 secures water from shallow wefls near the Arkansas river 
has 3 8 m of publicly bulk canals and 32 sa conslaiicted by water users and can irngate 
10 677 acres m Fmnej an^ Kearny counties In 19x2 (preliminary estimates) the principal 
crops were Indian corn 174 ±25 000 bu (7 575 000 \ ) wheat 92 290 000 bu (5 956 ooo 
A ) <»its 55 040 000 bu (i 720 000 A ) barley 4 136 000 bu (176 000 A ) r>e 477 000 bu 
(30000 A) buckwheat, 1600O bu (1 000 A) potatoes 5 74iO<X» bu (70000 A) hay 
2 440(000 tons (i 627 000 A ) and flaxseed 300 000 bu (50 000 A ) In (U S Census) 
the value of broom com was $593 947 {41 064 A ) of vegetables (excluding potatoes) 
>2 963 733 of immry products ^8493 of smaU fruits 8454 200 of ordiard ^its $944 
631 On i 1912 there were on farms 1 169 000 horses 218 000 mules 698 000 

milch oow» X,8jd/>QO other neat cattle 326 OOO sheep and a, 808, 000 swine 

In X9M an uu^pi^or of apianesswas appointed under the; state entomologjcaJ comnussion 
jUtneral PrcMds -^otal value 1911 824 987 807 By far the largest item was coal 
6^54,228 tons ($9 more than one qiferter merease over the 19x0 output The 

of natumi gas valued M I4 854 534 im l&^s lor any 1906, but ranfced 

the state ^ Petroleum was valued at $608,756 (1,278819 bbls) Other important 
*SeeJ 2 B xv 654 rf rsjf 


unties) were irrigated and actual enterprises were 
d projects of irrigating I61 300 acres Alfalfa (10,470 
were the principal irrigated crop« The Garden City 
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minerals were salt i 390 168 bWs. (J6o8 666} Kan^ lanktag 4(^1 z\nc 6 843 tons 
($780 102) lead 2 532 tons’t<S 236 980) budding atone $803^23 mostly limestone mmea^ 
waters (from 18 springs) *63,063 and a little puimce from PbiiUps county 

Manufaciuf€s — ^From 1904 ta 1909 the nuntfeer of establishments mmeaaed from 2 475 
to 3 435 the number of praons engaged m manufacturing from 42 OS7 (including 35,570 
wage earners) to 54^49 (44i2^5 wage earners) the capit^ invested &om S88660000 to 
I156 090 000 the value of products from *198 245 otoo to 133^104 000. Theiatger se^parate 
industries in 1909 \iere slaughtering and meat packing *165 361 000 ^ the value 

of all products the state ranking 2nd only to Illinois m thig mdu^ty flour ami mall, 
$ 6 » 476 000 21 r % of the ^ate s total prodnid: value and ranking Kansas 3rd in this in^stty 
repair of steam railway cars *ll 193000 zinc smdtmg and refining $10857000 ranki^ 
the state m this laaustrv with nearly ^ the country s total product value Amoi% Other 
important products are cement I4 682 000 Kansas tanking atb glass $2,037 000 ^naas 
ranking 8th and salt *1 106000 tte state ranking 4th The pnnctoal manufacturing 
centres were Kansas Cit> $164081 000 (50 5% of the states total} $22,564 000 

(200 more than in 1904I Topeka, I17 821 000 and Leavenworth $4 875 00a 

Transportatvon — Rmlway mileage January I 1912 9 150^0 

Legislation — The regular session of the legislature was from January 10 to hlarch 
15 1 91 1 On March 6th it ratified the pr<^sed income tax amendment to the Federal 
Constitution An amendment to the state constitution providing for woman suffrage 
was adopted in h, 01 ember 1912 bj 175,246 to 159,197 The legislature recommended 
(1911) the direct tlection of United States senators Public utflity corporations may 
not contribute to campaign funds United States senators are to be voted for at primary 
and general elections and the candidates for the legislature must sign a pledge as in 
Oregon, either to follow the choice of the people in a pnmary election or to consider it 
as a recommendation when thej choose United States senators Electors who are 
unavoidabK absent from their election district on election day may vote in any other 
distnct and the ballot must be forwarded to the home election officers 

The 1 2th of October (Columbus Day) was made a legal holiday From funds received 
from Congress in rpoS ($97 466) and 1909 ($425,065) to reunburse the state for expenditures 
during the Civil War an apwopnatioa was made to continue construction of the Memorial 
Hall Topeka for the use of the Department of Kansas Grand Army of the Republic and 
the Kansas State Historical Societj The board of railway commissioners was con\erted 
into a public utilities commission it is to regulate the issue of bonds and stocks and only 
with Its permission may corporations consolidate or may any corporation purchase the stock 
of a competitor Unless the commission decides that it is a public necessity no public 
utility or common earner may operate within the state Public utility companies and 
common earners wholly within the limits of any city are controlled by the municipality 
The U S Supreme Court December 2 1912 hdd invalid for interstate commerce a state 
law requiring foreign corporations trading in Kansas to file annual statements 

The office of live stock sanitary commissioner was created and a state fish and game 
warden is to be appointed under an act which is practically a new game code 

The cities which have more recently adopted the commission form of government are 
Chanute Council Gro\e Manhattan and Pratt m 19 n and Arkansas City Holton Junction 
Citv Olathe and Parsons m 1912 

A law providing compensation for workmen injured m an accident is elective and applies 
to especially dangenaus occupations (enumerated) regularly emploHng 15 or more work 
men \n employer mus^t file his choice of action under the law The act abre^tes the 
defence of assumed nskb and of fellow servant and requires contributory negligence to be 
measured but not if an employer who has chosen the compensation system is sired. Suits 
for damages in IieU' of compeh^tion are permitted and certain aoproved schemes may be 
substitute There is no xyimpensataon for disabihty of less than two weeks For an 
employee s death the compensation is set at a maximum of $3 600 but $iao is the maximum 
jf he leaves no d^ndents Fctf total disability the liompensaticm is 50% of the injured 
man s weekly earnings not leas than $6 and not more than $15 and the payment of tbs 
amount is not to be continued for more than rO years If tbe be^^ioanes'Of the emnpensa 
tion are non resident aliens $750 is the maximum unless they are residents of Canada An 
act makes railway corporations liable for accidrats to their employees abrogate* the fellow 
servant rule enumerates insufficiencies of railwav equipmeiA which places the liability idr 
injuries on the mnploy’er and makes it impossible for sabdity to be avoided by cemtract 
hut permits an em^oyer to offset any contribution or rehef that he has made to the injured 
man The US Supreme Court January 7 1912 upheld the constatntionaikty- of a ktate 
law regulating the sale of blatk powder > 

by a husband'or parent is pum^ablo'liy a maximiHn napnaonfaeat of 2 years 
at hard labour m the r^nttatory or pemtentmy-i 
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I^imdnce --’^Fhe*t9og laws psvermng h&eit deposttors' guaranty fund aud building 
kjaffl 4 M®ot»»iao»s were amended >n *911 *nd a new assessment and ta^atjon Jaw naa pasiw^d 
Oa July 1,1911 the balaaiie m die treasury was $4423,238, and im June 30, 191a If 289 209 
fonithe receipts for the fiseal year Wwe it7i,?g6^p ajid the expenditores 57,892 099 The 
only txMid^ radebtedaess m w&a $3^,000 SeJd the permaaent school fund 

Edttealioft — in 19a 7 months was rsiade tfaemmunum terra for rural schools and 8 for 
Bchoois in cities 4 f ii»e snaj aecoftd class and a complete rc-orgarasataon <d the rural 
^hools was plaaaed Ia igft #70,006 was appnapnated re? 1912 and I75 000 for 1913 to 
tarry out tte work plauinca m 1909 fcsr ftortfw echoed coitrees m high, ichoals A state 
school of tmnes waS ^temed m theantumn of 1912 ht \\eirOty In October 1912 the General 
Education Board gave $125 000 to Baker fAiivemty ja± Baldwin 

For tl« schoed ye^r endit^ Jume 30, 1912 the school population Was S*Or 273 the enroll 
thent, 395 064 the averege daSy attendance^ 298 a*^ the length of the average school 

year 1 70 da>s The totfd reveiiuft was $ia 95^894 and the total expenditures |i i 158 256 

In 1910 2 2 % (4n 2 q%) oEdie popuiation 10 years and over was illiterate 

CharUable at^Pfual boe^ ©f penal mstitabons tthree members) replaced 

the directors of the Mnitentsary and the managers of the Kansas industrial reformatorv on 
July t 1911 The legislature established an as>lum to be used for the dangerous insane 
in the penitentiary and provided for a western state in'^ane asylum Larncd was chosen a 
its Site in 1912 The penttenuaiy waa authorised to buy coal rights adjacent to the peni 
tenti^ imne m which 300 to 400 convicts woiied m 1912 Convicts were employed m 
building roads It was made unlawful for comicts to work for pnxate citizens Newton 
has been chosen as the site for a state tuberculosis hospital (authorised 1911) 

Htstory — ^Tbe control of the state by the Rqpubbcan party, radical though the party 
was with Walter R Stubbs, governor and Joseph. Little Bijstow (b, 1S61), United States 
senator, among its leaders aj^ieared to be weakening m igxi and 1912 m Fort Scott 
( ^pril 5 1911) 3 councilmen (of 5 elected, 3 of $ elected m igio were Sociahsts) and the 
city attorney were Socialists, apd a Sooabst mayor was chosen in Girard Crawford 
county two Repubbean members ot the Federal House of Representatnes died in 
office and a Bemocrat was clwjsea to succeed each, by a majointj in each case greater 
than 1,000 votes m a light poll m a district usuallj strongly Republican Stubbs was 
one of the se\en govemorfe who voiced the popular call to Roosevelt to contest the 
presidency In May 1912 the Btepubiican state convention instructed the four delegates 
at large Iot Roosev^t, apd the primanes of August 6th resulted in the choice of electors 
pledged to Roosevdt on the reguter Repulffican ticket Stubbs defeated Charles 
Curtis (b i860) for a Bomination for United States senator (losing on the popular 
vote for the whole state by 1,200 but carrytng a majority of the legislative distncts) — 
Wiilikm H Thompson receiving the Democratic nomination for senator in the same 
way carrying more fegialatrve districts than Hugh P Farrelly but receiving i 900 le^s 
votes in the state, and Arthtar Capper (b r86$, propnetor and editor Topeka Capital 
since 1892) received the Repuhhpab and Geotge M Hodges the Democratic nomination 
for go\ernor No state Progressive ticket was nominated The names of the 
National Progressive electors could not appear in the Republican column under a 
deasion (Sept 19th) of the Sdefetary of state,’- so these were put alone m a column 
headed ^ Independent"^ PossiHy this circumstance which made it necessary for 
“ Progressives " to sf^t th^ ticket if ^hey wished to vote for’RooSe\elt electors workdd 
against the National Progre^ye ticket Tht state was earned for Wdson with 143?^^ 0 
votes to 120,123 R^sevelt 74 844 for Taft, and 26,807 ^ Debs (12,4^0 m 1906) 
Crawford county was earned by the Socialists who gave Debs a pluralitj and elected 
several county officers a ^te senator two state repfe^^eiitatues Hodges was 
«bcted governor reccrvuig 167 437 votes to 167,408 lor C?^pei: and 24,767 for Kleijiage 
(Sdaattst) The other «tate officers were elected by a Jasger margin, but Thompson 
(Hem) defiptted Stubbs (Rep ) tor Umt^ States senator by about 211,000 votes, $ 
(2 62nd Congress in 1912) wete elected aad 3 Repubh<^ans — including 
Dt Jt Anth^y 5(Wbdj»Vict«: the Federal House of Reprcseiitatives, and 

»Tfie state Supmj«fd 3 tM(irt, and ^Fed^l Courts first the DwrtKt Court, then the 
Circuit Court of Appeals (Sept. i6th) had held thatilhey 90 jurtsdiction and dism’i’Sed 
a hdl aatoil4g.6mawi|ipjmjtKm,4ftdc^ RddseVeJt efeotiair* oil ^ Republican ballot, —pmoti 
cally a victory for the Pre^esaives who take adv*«*ajsa it. 5 
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the RepuWIcans lost tlie state fegislature (Senate, sr iS Republicans;, i 

Soaahst House 72 Deinocirats 51 Republicans, ^ Soaalists) 

At Pawnee Kock, May 24, 191a, a monuinent was dedicated c^osjcaesmorating the 
early settlors of the state 

-^"^ssTott Lms (Topeka 1917) and dejtartmenttd reports, Samyel J 
Crawford (gOvemdn iS65"^) Kansas tn the Stxius (Chicago 

KENTUbjfflri 

Popidc^tion (ipiol 2 ^9 900 Th9 percentage of increase (6 6) and even the abso 
lute increase in lyoo 10 wer^less than for an> decade since 1820 t)tnsity 57 to the 
sq m In 1900-10 the number ot negroes decreased from 284 /06 to 261 6^6 (13 3% 
of the total in iqoo and on!} ir 4®^ in 1910} The foreign born whites were 2 ^ °o tn 
iQOO and only i 7 % m 1910 In tqio there were 40 incoqporated places of 2 500 or more, 
containing 4 3% of the total, in tgoo 34 such places contained 218% The pop 
ulation in purdy rural tefritorj was 704% of the total m 1900 and ^7 5%m 1910 
There were in 1910 20 citiei> with 5 000 or more Louisville, 223 928 Covington 
5., -70 Lexington 35,000 Newport 30309 Paducah 22760 Owensboro 16 on, 
Henderson 1145 Frankfort, lo 465 Hopkinsville 9 410, Bowling Green 9173 Ash 
land 8 688 Middlesboro 7 Winchester, ,1*6, Dayton 6 979 Bellevue 6 683 
Maysville, 6 141 Mayfield e; 916 Pans 5 859 DanviUe, 5,420 and Kichnaond s 340 
Agncullnre — The acreage in farms increased from 21979422 to 22 189127 between 
1900 and rgio and the impi^ved land in famls fom 13 741 ^8 to 14 354,471 ffte average 
farm acreage fell from 9^ 7 to 85 6 and the value of farm f^opertv increa!:«d from ^471,045 
850 to ^773 797 880 (S484 464 617 land ®I50 994,755 buildings $20 851 8^ implements and 
8117 486 062 domestic animals) Of the land area 86 x% was in farms. The average value 
of farm land per acre was *^21 83 I arms are operated largely by owners (i /O 332 by owners 
993 bv managers and 87 S60 b> tenants} In 1912 (prehminan estimates) the prrncipal 
Li^ps were Indian corn 109440OGO bu (3600000 \) wheat 6860000 bu (686000 
A) oats 4 035030 bu (450 000 A) barley /Sooobu (^000 A) rye, 373,000 bu ^2i 000 
A ) potatoes 5 151 ooo bu (5t ooo \ ) ha> i 002 000 tons (815 000 A ) and tobacco 
343 980 000 lbs (441 000 \ ) In 1909 (U b ( ensus) the total v'alui of hemp was $348 3ito 
(6 855 ^ ) of vegetables other than potatoes 88 287 497 of Bowers and plants I392 409 of 
nurseiy products |ji 5 963 of small fruit $357 597 (strawberries 6159765 blackternes 
$1^7 250) of orchard fruits #4 506 9*;o (apples I3 776 peaches and nectannea $i 062 
138) On JanuaT> i 1912 there were oft farms 443 00a horses, 234 000 mules 398 000 
mikh rows 561 000 other neat cattle i 3,.0 ooo aheep and i 724 ooo swine 

In 1912 the legialature voted an annual appropnaticm of 810000 tor the department of 
agriculture, 85 ooo of which was to be used to encourage corn clubs and similar clubs in 
public school and 850 ooo annually to the agricultural expenment stat«>n of the state 
umversitv A statute provides that the state industrial mptitute practically a farmers 
state fair be held at Frankfort each year 

Mineral Products — Total value in 19U 818 9I0 731 The output of coal (bituminous) 
was 13 706 839 tons (613 617 217) — about twice as mi«:iiasin 1902 A little more petroleum 
was produced (472 458 bbls valued at 832K 614) than m 1910 h^ leas natural gas <8407 6S9) 
thin in any year since 1907 and much natural gas is now piped into the staite from West 
Virginia The output of pig iron la 1911 was 57982 tons (II870542 not included m the 
total given above) one-third less than m 1910 and that of zinc ore terns ($lS 012) found 
with fluorspar of which the value m igrt was 6964574 (te® than in t9ro> No was 
reported shipped to smidtm-B m 1911 In builefittg stone especially oditic limestone (value 
81 124,170) the state ranked 16th with an output valued at $i 227 609 m 19H The value 
of all clay products wa. 82 368 094 (almost all bnek and tdet. kas than m 1910) Mineral 
waters bottled from 13 springs fi of ttese a resort) were valued act 849 S27 A little barytes 
}$ found The l^itchfteld marfs of Grayson county containing about 3I % of pc^ash are 
being investigated as possible sources cf potash for artificMil feitiliaer in 19*1 pho^>hate 
T<W:k was fOMnd m the central part of 4he state 

—From 1904 to 1909 the number of wtabhahments infcreased from 3 734 
to 4 776 of persons engaged in manufacturing from.6Q 7^<includHig 59 V94 wa§e««ariiesrs) 
to 79 OdQ (6^400 wage-earnefsL the capital myieeted ftoan $347 1^2 ooo to 7TOtOoo 
and the value of products from J5t59 754y®oo to t«23 754»o«3 Fhe mor&impfflrtwnt separate 
wmiufectunasdB 1909 weare distillM iKjuors ^44,360 two more than oas Bfekof the product 
ifor the emarp country iLentudky rankuig ansL-amoiiSptlie states flour an4.^:]iMi iliiW products, 
$22^65000 lumbep and timber «2i 38i*ooo,^toba#^, »^ve» eighths pf which 

^ '^^See £ XV 740 ef sag} f ^ i m 
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was la Louisville foundry and i^efaiae shop products I9 627 000 iron ^nid 

steel il7t779 ooo {including blast furna«!s, ^,93^ 000) slaughtering and meat pacl^ 
produces %6 568 000 steam radiA^y repairs, fe,S35 000 men s clothing $6 052 000 and 
<SaJbtiges and wagons fs 14* ooo The prtodpal manufactunng aties were Louisville, 
$101284000 Covington $8712000 Newport $6,490000 Paducah $4^7000 Owens 
boro $3 505 OQO FrOTkfort $3 083 000 Henderson, $2 932 ooo and Lexington $2 851 000 
Transportation — Railway mileage jAnuaiy i 1912 3 840 66 In 1912 the Federal 
government b^an work on Lock and Dam No 14, the last of a senes ort the Kentucky river 
and in 1911 it repaired locks and dams on the Gi^n and Barren rivers 

LegislaUon — ^The regular session of the le^ature was held m 1912 from January 
2nd to March 12th The pay of members was increased from $s 00 a day with mileage 
to $10 a day and 15 cents a mile The president of the senate and the speaker of the 
house receive an additional $5 00 a day For a new Governor s Mansion in Frankfort 
$75 ooo was appropnated Constitutional amendments were preposed by the legisla 
ture for working convicts on public roads and providing for a referendum petition m 
regard to tax laws These will be voted on at the next regular election 

An appropriation was made for the purCfase of Jefferson Davis s birthplace near Fair 
view in Todd county and for building a memorial in Jefferson Davis park under the control 
of the Jefferson Davis Home Assoaation A cession of land to the Federal Government for 
a Mammoth Cave National Park was authorised 

A new county McCreary urns created out of Pulaski Wayne and Whitney counties and 
Pine Knot was made temporary county seat by the county commissioners The name of 
Mt Pleasant Harlan county Was chan^d to Harlan Lexington adopted commission 


Mt Pleasant Harlan county Was chan^d to Harlan Lexington adopted commission 
government by vote on November 7 19 ll the first election under the new charter was in 
November 1912 Newport adopted it in loto and Paducah rejected it in November 1911 
Women are allowed to vote (or school officers and on school matters and may hold school 


offices — except those himted to men Iw the constitution A pnraarry election is to be held on 
the first Saturday d[ August of each year and nominations must be certified unless the 
nominating petition is signed by 3 to 10% of the party vote for presidential electors at the 
last electtoln This law does not provide for pnmary vote for presidential electors but it 
does require a preferential vote for United States senators 

The legislature created a state msurance board to take over the work of the insurance 
commts^MJoer a pmision board to pension indigent and disabled Confederate soldiers and 
widows of Confederate vetermas residing m the state since January I 1907 a department of 
public roads and state cmnmissioner of pubbe roads a game and fish commission a state 
board of agncultiue repiacing the board of agriculture forestry and immigration part of 
the work of which is taken over by a newly created board of fmestry a state board of tuber 
culo»s commissioi^rs a state g«MQgical survey to take over the work of the geological sur 
vey formerly a part of the state umversrty and the office of state fire marshal 

TIm woricing hours of ^immen under 2 1 except m domestic service and nursing are limited 
to^ a week and 10 a day and these hours were made the maximum for all women working 
la fai-tones, stores, hotels te%)hoiie and telegfmph companies 

The possessum a U S special tax smmp was made prtma facie evidence of violation erf 
local option laws. It was made unlawful to buv procure or deh\^r mtoxicatmg liquors in 
local option territory where bheir sale is prohibit^ but common earners acting m good 
faith may deliver 5 gallons or more to hceiwed drureists and physicians Intoxicating 
hquora must not be smd within ft. of state normal schoeds or coll^jes The tenement 
laws <rf tte state were revised, A law was passed forbvddmg public dnnkmg cups 

Finance— T\aB 3912 l^Klature created a state department of banking The balance m 
the ^ate treasury on Jime 30 1912 was $300 550 and the amount of outstanding (unpaid) 
waribnts $i 801 387 receipts for the year were I7 280 486 and expenditures, $7 336 225 
Education — ‘Tlie legislatuia of 1912 made education compidaoiy for children between 7 
and 12^ unless excused by the amnty board of «Iucation for physical cr mental condition 
The State School for the Deaf is now dassified as an Mumitionaf (rather thhn a charitable) 
mstftutiQn. Since the b^nnmg of 1911 the deportment of education has bad a rural 
sim^unr <rf schools whoae saL^ ts paid by the Southmi Edbcation Board and a high 
schdel supervisor whose salary » paid by the General Education Board (travehng expenses 
by the university ) and who acts as professor of secondary education w the Western 
Nonp^ Si^ioeli A school improvement feague or^mser is paid by the Southern Educa 
t«m Board and Feder^qn of Women s Clubs. 

TtepwcCtttageetf ilt^ratee «t the pnipubittOii (to years old and over) was 1:2 i m tqio as 
coo^iured with #64 m of uegro^ 27 6 % m and 40 i % m 1900 

For tte year 30 1911 (the for whicfa statistics are available) la rural 

adbodk tte tmad populatKm was 591 the fmroUment (39 3^9 

* Inr Igfii-t 2 M 9 timhdei yotihg on "fiquor licence 6nly 3 were for hcence I of these 
will protetrfy be contested (Boyd county election of May 2 ^912) 
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n«groes) aUd the average dady attendance S2o^^6 (19,9^0 TOgnjes) The; receipts were 
I4 220 193 and expenditures fa 009,723 In city schools (28 aties) the population was 
142067 (25 849 negroes ) enrollment ^887 (13981 negroes) average daily attendance 
52^14 (7 863 negroes^ The rece^ite were *2450 213 andexpeaditBres f2»(^|«<345 

Ciuu^abU and Fmai InsHiutwm — The last legidatura made an apf^pnation to repair 
the Kentuckj- Confederate H<Mne (loom-njmted 1892) at PeWee Vai% and besides the 
pension act for disal>led and indigent aoldieta pmvid^ (or penaons for city ficetaen and for 
teachers m public schools hi first class cities In 1010 and loii cases pefjia^ wer« 
reported in the Eastern State Hospital for the Insane (Lexington) In t^ Central Hospital 
(Lakeland) a tubercnlosis hospital was built m Xpil^ia and at the Weatero Hospital 
kinsviJle) a tuberculosis colony was established m J^io-rt The tuberculosis ho^tal at 
the EddyviUe Pemtentiary authorised m 1906 was completed and opened fwr use in 1912^ 

Bvitory — There was a state election m 1911 which lestdted m the defeat of the 
Republicans, who had beep n control for four years. Augustus Everett Willson (b 
1846) Republican, governor in 1907-11 was not renominated, but the Repubheans 
named Edward Clay O’Rear (b i 36 j), chief justH^e of the state court of appeals since 
1907 He was defeated bv James Bennett McCrearv (b 1838), who had been governor 
in 18/5-79 representative in Congress (1885-97) and United States senator (1903-09) 
and who received 226 77 1 votes to 1 95 436 for 0 Rear The Democrats secured a strong 

majont> m the legislature On January r 6, 1912 it elected as successor to Thomas H 
Paynter {b 1S51) Dem Olbe M James (b 1871) Democratic representative in Con 
greas in 1903-13 who was chairman of the Democratic National Convention at Balti 
more later in the year and who wj^ affihated with the Bryan wing, of the party In the 
presidential campaign the sentiment of the Democrats of the state favour^ Champ 
Qark for the noimnation ^ conspicuous incident of the pre nomination campaign was 
the breach between Woodrow Wilson and Henry Watterson who had previously ad\o- 
cated in the Louisville Cornier Journal the nomination of W lison One Roosevelt dele 
gate to the Republican national convention and 17 pledged to Taft were seated after a 
contest, June ii, 1912 In the election (Nov 5 1911) Woodrow Wilson received 219 
584 votes Taft 115 512 Roosevelt 10.., 766 and Debs, 11 647 (in 1908, 4,000) The 
Congressional delegation 9 Democrats and 2 Republicans was unchanged — except that 
A W Barkley (Dem ) in the 1st district succeeded James elected to the Senate There 
were Progressive candidates for Congress m ever) district but the first and in the 5th 
the Progressive candidate was defeated by i 680 out of 54 000 votes 

In 1911 there were more lynchings m Kentucky than in any other ^ate save Georgia 
3 negroes, 2 accused of rape and i of wife murder were taken from the SfaelbyviIIe jail by 
a mob to which the jailer surrendered the keys (Jan 15th) a negro accused of murder 
was taken from a marshal at Livermore, McLean county by a mob and was shot on a 
theatre stage (Apnl 12th) and 4 whites were lynched at Campton (May 25th) 

The country around Hickman, Fulton county was flooded (about 300 sq m ) early 
in Apnl 1912 when the Mississippi burst a levee (5 ft below standard grade but built 
Up by sack topping) when the water was i ft above the levee 

Btbkography — Acts ^ the General Assembly (Frankfort 1912) and state departmental 
reports B H Young The Prehistoric Men of Kentucky (Louisville 1910) Marv Verhoeff 
Tne Kentucky Mountains Transboriakon and Commerce 1750 to igii A Study tn the Cco- 
name History of a Co<U Field vof i (Louisville 1911) 

LOUISIANA * 

Populalton (iQio) 1,656,388 an increase of 19 9% since I900> the ab^dute numencal 
increase being greater than m any preceding decade In j 900-10 the proportion of 
negroes decreased from 47 1% to 43 1% and that of the foreign bom whites from 37% 
to 3 1 % Density of population, 36 S to the sq m The rural population was 68 7% of 
the total m 1900 and 634% m 1910 and the urban 26 5% in 1900 (in 15 incoitwrated 
places each with more than 2,500 inhabitants) and 30% m tgto (in 26 such places) 
There were la 1910 1 j places of $ more. New Orleans, 33 ^ 4 > 7 S» Shreveport, 

28,015, Baton Rouge, 14,^97, Lake Chafles, xi» 449 » Alexandna, 11,245, H(Hii:De, 

liSee E B x\ii S3 ^ 
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2O0J, New Iberta, 7,499 I-afayette (fc<wa}„ $392 Morgan, 5,477, Crowlej, 5099, 
Houiifya 5,024 

XmcttS«r« --The acfea^ If» femis decreased feotn u 059 127 to IO439 481 m 1900 jo» 
and the improved land increased froin 4,666 $33 ta 5 016 the avera^ fatm. acreage fell 

fh>m -95 4 to ^ 6 aj»d the vaftte o 4 fatm fw©pe«y mcteaaed from .$198 5^906 to 8301 i2o 
9^ (518780^277 land 549741173 buddings 815977 053 impteme^ and 844,699485 
ijk^estic annnafs) Of tbe lana area ^5 9 o was in farms The aveiage va^je id farm land 
pe* acre was 5 i 7 99 Farms were ^ipeiated larlpei^^ by taenants (66 007 by tenants, 52 989 
by owners awl tsy managers) Iiv 191^ 3,690 farms indudmg 380 aoo acres devoted to 
nee growne were irrigated the largest areas be«^ jn Orfcasieu (131 A '1 Acadia (107 
466) and Vemtiion pansh (52,196) In ^rehiamary estimates) the principal crops 
were Indian corn 32,4^ 000 bn (t 805,000 A.) potatoes l 460 000 bu (20 000 A ) hav 
234 000 tons (142 000 A ) cotton 435 ood bales ifi97 lbs per A ) tobacco i$o ooo lbs (500 
A ) and nee 11 812 000 bu (352 6W A ) In 1909 (U S Census) the value erf vegetables 
(excluding potatoes) W4S #3 060 864 of small fruits 8486^8 of f»chard f tints $314027 
and the acreage in sugar cane was 684, On January i 1912 there were on farms 
187 000 horses 134,000 mules 288 000 milch cows 516 000 other neat cattle 176 ooo sheep 
and r 642 ooo swine 

The production of long-staple llf^and cotton has greatlj decreased during the last few 
years through the prevalence of the boB weevil Texas cotton boll weevil parasites were 
introduced into Louisiana in 1911 Partly because of difficulties m growing cotton and partly 
because of the work of the farmers cooperative demonstration and of the boys corn growing 
clubs there is increased cultivation of Indian com In 1912 Che police jury of each parish 
was auttionsed to establish and maintain an experiment farm under the supervision of the 
Federal and state departments of agriculture A conservation commission was created 
which IS to protect the natural resources of the state and for which $125 ooo a year was 
appropnat§a Queen Bess Island Barataria Bay was set apart as a game preserve and 
in October Mrs liussell Sage purchased Mai^h Island Ibma pansh as a bird refuge 
The legislature declared that wild game was the property of the state and gave the conserva 
titm commission elaborate i»>wers to protect game It appropriated I50 ooo to purchase 
seed for needy farmers and planters m districts flooded in the spring of 1912, ana 815 ooo 
for the expense of the militia during the flood 

Mtr^ral Pfoduas ^Totai \a\iie 1911 812710958 Two large items sulphur and salt 
were not separately reported Louisiana ts far the largest producer of sulphur m the United 
States and in 191 1 a I^ge part of the total output 265 664 tons came from the state mostly 
friun Calcasieu pansh> la salt th^ state ranked 'jth The output of petroleum 10 720 420 
bhl? ($5 668 814)^ ranked the ^tate 4th in 1911 m 1910 it was 8th Natural gas was not 
separately reported new wells were operated in De Soto parish in 1910 and near Shreveport 
in 1912 and some gas is piped into Alkcinsas Mineral w^ers bottlM at § springs inclnaing 
3 resorts, wea^e VeUtted at $l ro 998 Limestone -was the only stone of mipoitance Sand 
and jpravel were vgrfued at 8344 281 andclav products at $531 949 

Manufactures — In 1904-09 the number of establishments increased from 2 091 to 2 516 
and that of persons engaged in manufacturing from 63 735 (55 859 wage earners) to 86 563 
(76 165 wage-earners) the capital invested front 8150 81 1 ooo to $221 816 ooo {47 i ^ ) and 
the V aiue of products from 8 r&6 380 ooo to $223 949 ooo The recent dev elopment is attrib 
utable lai^y to cheap fuel from the cnl fields in the state and in Texas. Osf the product value 
m 1909 28 5 % was that ($63 775 ooo) of sugar and molasses and sugar refining and almo t 
as much 862 838 000 was the v^ue of lumbe*- and timber (yellow pine and cypress were t le 
lai^^t cuts) Other important products were cottonseed oil ana cake 813 085 ooo nee 
cleaned and polished 812 529 ooo bags (not paper) $5 352 ooo printing and publishing 
83 S23 ooo mak Iiquoi3 $3 573 ooo foundry and machine snop produtts $2 99S ooo copper 
tin and sheet iron, 82,8^,000 repair aid construction by steam railro^s $2 527 ooo 
New Orleans (product $78 794 ooo) was the most important majnufactunng citv m 1909 
Its pnncipal manufactures were bags (1 5 352 ooo) nee ($5 125000) and copper tm and 
sheet iron ($2 554 ooo) Other important cities were Shreveport $3 642 ooo Lake Charles 
$2 251 ooo Alexandria 8i 279 ooo MontOe, 5 t ^SS^Oo and Baton Ro^ 8658 379 

Trimsportatwn —Railway mdeage, January 1 1912 5648.23 The ^ede^ govern 
ment by dredging m 191 1 secured a depth of 31 ft iii the cnaurUri a?t Southwest Pass The 
navii^a^ttoA of the Mississipfn and its tfibutstfies was much distutbed Ih r9T2 by tlooda 

A c^Mttdtiottal amendment providing that a pohee luay itaay fonuja pan^ into a road 
distinct and ms^ Jei^ tax tor wads w as adopted^n 1912 by 32 703 votes to 17 15* and one 
egctendii^ the tupeof the organisation of the Pan American Steamship Company from 1913 to 
1916 aaaetifl aecuxv^ exemption from taxation was carried by 27 537 to 20420 votes 

ijepdsidtim lep^aiare was 10 Degukx ^emon ir^m May 13 to July ii, 191B, 
m se^n frosm I2tfe to zAkit, Oa J6ly it ratified the proposed 

ifith ameodimKat to the Fedeacal Constitution provuiUng for -lui income taa^ It asked 
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Congpftss t0 aulfeonse the of the interior te settle eon^ffifts hef^en settlers 

and tte Texas & Pacific Rahway Company and afeo asked for the C6inpletjon of the land 
survey of the state 2^4 for a fijaai settlement of swamp land grants of Idarch 2 , 1849 
It re apportioned the state into eight congressional districts (formerly 7) 

Lobbying was forbidden A eoTrupt practices act sets the maxirBUfQ of expen^ttittea of 
candidates rot ddferent offices in most cases 3ro% of one year s salajy m tffiee but $i 000 for 
all state wide offices and $6 OOO for Candidates for governor or for United States senatsor A 
political party of the primary law of 1906 was defined to be a party casting at least 5 % of 
the total vote The doimnatihg prfitical party must nominate all candidates by direct 
primary mmont> parties may do so at the opttdn of the exmitiv^ committee By a con- 
stitutional amendment adopts in November 1912 (by 33 955 to 18 144 votes} the time for 
final registration under the grandfather clause of the constitution of 1898 pokpcmed 
until September l 191 1 An amendment permitting women to hold educatronal office was 
defeated at the same election (31 432 votes to 18 779) Another defeated by 29832 votes 
to 22 607 was for the recall of public officiafe (afttt* January i 1913) at an election not less 
than three nor more than five months after petition signed by 30 % of the Voters 

Vacancies in office m parish district or other subdivision of the state are to be fUled by 
election if the unexpired term is more than one year and an amendment to the same effect 
appl> mg to the cit> of New Orieans was adopted m November 1912 (27 998 to 19,424) The 
legislature created a state printing board with authority to make contracts for «tate printing 
Thre< new parishes were created from Calcasieu — Allen from the N E part Jefferson 
Davi from the S E part and Beauregard from the N W part and the parish seat of Bcnssier 
was removed from Benton to Boisster City 

The propert> of married persons was divided into separati property and common property 
and the wife was made a competent witness against her husband in cases of desertion 

An employer liability commission is to report in 1914 on the advisability of compulsoiy 
compensation for vorkraen A law of 1908 forbidding the appearance of children under 14 
on the stage was repealed the secretary of the national chil^ labour committee calls this 
the first backw ard step m child labour legislation m arty state m 8 years The manufacture 
and sale of white phosphorus single dipped matches or blazer or wind matches was forbidden 
The state boai d of health was authonsed to fievi&e the sanitary code State boards of medical 
eiiaminers were created by a law regulating the practice of medicine surgeiy and midwifery 
\ nurse board of examiners was created and unregistered nurses were prohibited from 
professional practice Only registered nurses may use R N after their names A state 
tuberculosis commission was establisshed 

Children under 16 must not be employed in any immoral or dangerous occupation nor 
except by ^rmit from a judge of a juvenile court in any theatnem exhibition or musical 
concert (Children under 17 are forbidden in pool and billiard rooms and several acts prohib 
ited gambling (and four the sale of intoxicating Uquors) within five miles of certain public 
schools or within a school district The conducting of disorderly houses makes one liable 
to a fine of $10 to $100 The legislature authorised municipal corporations to withhold 
p^mits for building bouses for negroes in communities occupt^ mostly by whites or houses 
for whites m negro communities 

The powers of the railroad commission were enlarged it mav award damages for violations 
of Its rules rates and classifications The legisfature passed a uniform bill of lading act and 
a new fraternal insurance law A commission of twra lawyers and tw o business men appointed 
b> the governor is to report in 1914 on revising the state cwporation law 

The legislature provided commission charters for New Orleans and Natchitoches In 
blew Orleans there are a ma>or and four councilmen at large each giving bond to the city 
in $50000 The citv budget must be advertised and there is a provision for initiative 
and referendtim on a 30^ petition The charter was adopted by New Orleans on AugTjst 
28 The Natchttoches charter was to be adopted at an election calkd by a petition of 33 o 
of the votersi The mayor and tj^ree commissioners axe to be nommated at a pnmary and 
are subject to recall at an election summoned by a 30 o petition under the unusual con 
dition — if a majontj of the duly qusdified electors shaH vote for the recall 
\ genersd law fw commis^on government was passed app1> mg to towns above 2 500 inhat»t 
ants and Cities (except New Orieaas) above 5 000 to be adopted at an election upon a petition 
of 25 4 Shrevepprt had adopted coqmussion goyemmemt in 1910 and Hammond and 
New tbena adopted it m 1912 

Fttiarux —The balance in the treasury December 31 19*1 was $g86 068 The recapts for 
1912 were $7219 743 arid the expenditures $7 35S 786 the balance Januaiy i 191^ $850 925 
The tax rate for the general fund was 5/a miHa dor 1913 and A coawo«»s»n of 

mepibers (lieutenant governor speaker oi the house, 16 repBresentatives, 8 senators and 6 
appointed by the governor) is to recommend amendments to the assessment and taxation 
lawh of the state New taxes were laid on thdatrea on the sale of malt hqfaors ($5® to $100) 
oft all severers from the soil of natural piEoducts>*+irtcluding timber turpentmb mmeraJs 
odb, “ra® sulphur and salt (M / on .gross valtfo le«- royalty inturesfc) Trav^ng safcsmen (d 
stoefo and bonds are required to pay a certificate fee and to give bond in $15 000 
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In "^maseSm 191a the fplfowme csonstijtatiiMmi flwnewimprrts were defeat^ed o»e re- 
aad tenoodelling the state s system qf as^smeat and taxatwa one for an issue 
offii 1(58 Joo to refund the state debt one gimiig fianshes and mumcipahties the power to 
exdtnM from tax any indnstnal enterprises ead&mpthigf from tax tor ro years from their 
completion railwavs or parts of railways hwk after |une i igia+-exehapting for ten years 
imgattfm naviga.u<m aad bydivelectriG concerns ^^duig not less tfean #5, 000 000 on their 
plants and in actual operation wtthin five years 01 lai^uary 1 1913 exen^ing money m 
imnd or on deposit allpwing parishes- 1& decide by referendum whether atiea »r incorporated 
towns exempt from parochial tax and autnorismg parishes and mumcipahties by referen 
dum to exempt $2 000 pf the value of dwdUnge ua^ by actual owners as dwelling houses 
An amendment was adopted 609 to 21^^) exemp^ng from tax corporations organised to 

lend money at not more than 6.% cm country mortgages* and one (28 155 to 2 1 480) exempting 
the legal resent of life jnsuranne companies The forn^r may be the basis for a rural credit 
plan benefiting farmers and {^nteiv Xte state banking department was reorganised m 
igis and a aew law limited topneryear the liability of a ba^ for forged checks 

fyiuaatufn — In ilhteraoy tbe state ranked first m the Union the percentage for 1910 
of the population Jo years and ovep being 29 (38 g m 1900) Among whites it was 14 2 (,18 9 
m 1^) among negroes ^.4 (6l 1 m *900) Fot the year ending July l 1912 the school 
population was 526,268 the enrollment 287,988 the average daily attendance 173 797 and 
the length of the average school year 7 86 months Ifeoeipts were $5 867 968 and ex 
penditures $5 403 183 

A nea school code (1912) established a state hoard of education composed of tbe governor 
the snpermtendent of public education the attorney general and one citizen from each con 
e^Sbional distnct The annual appropriations for support and maintenance were $900 000 
tor free schools $72,500 for the state ncMrmal school and $loo 000 fc» the state university 
The le^slature authorised the Southern University and Agricultural and Mechanical College 
(a land grant college for the education of negroes) to sell its property in Jefferson and Orleans 
parishes to acquire a new site in a rural community and to establish an industrial and agncul 
tural normal school for the tr^pune of negro teachers and a model school The trustees of the 
university are to be whites but other officers and teachers are negroes 

P^nai and Chantablr Xnsiitutums — A constitutional amendment ginng a pension (not 
more than $8 a month) to Confederate soldiers and levying a 1 mill tax for this purpose was 
ad jpted (43 938 votes to 13 049) m November 1912 For wnsions $150 000 was ^propriated 
and a home was estabh^^ for the wives and widows of Confederate soldiers The employ 
mcnt of convicts for personal or pnvate use outside prison walls or awa\ from camps or penal 
farms was forbidden. The trustees of the state jwmtentiary were authorised to appropriate 
$250 000 for penitentiary expenses, mortgaging the state farms if necessary The legislature 
^propnated in 1912 |l0 ooo for the tuberculosis sanitarium to be built by the Anti 

Tuberculosis League $24,000 a year for the Lepers Home and $176 000 for the Charity 
Hospital at New Orleans On January 2^ 1912 Fdward Wisner gave New Orleans 50 000 
acres of undramed alluvial land in the Mississippi delta the revenue to be devoted to 
chantabie purposes if the city does sell the land for 100 years 

Htstory ’—Tile political histoiy of tbe state centres in the contest between a Demo 
cratic “ machine ' and a Democratic Good Govenunent League, ’ formed in 1910 
and opposing the machine in the state and m New Orleans Governor Jared \ oung 
Sanders in July 1910 was cb<mn Umted States senator by the legislature to succeed 
Samuel Douglas McEnery (1837-1910, governor i88t-88 and senator since 1897) 
After taking some time to put 1 ]^ affairs in order, he withdrew his acceptance so that 
he might promote the claims of New Orleans for the Panama Exposition and with no 
aj^iarcnt precedent appwnted (Aug 27th) Judge John Randolph Thornton (b 1846), 
whiwn the le^slature elected (Dec 7tb), although he had not been nominated by the 
primanes, as the state law requires Xhc legislature refused to submit the choice of 
Thornton to the pi^ul^r vote At the state election (April 30^ 1912) Luther Egbert 
Hall, the candidate of the refonners, was elected, and only 4,961 votes were cast for the 
Rep^ffcan candidates This was Iras than &e percentage required by state law to 
m crgAtusaUon offidal standing so that Republican candidates can be nominated 
only by petition, the law reqiares 1,000 signatures m eadb congressional distnct, and 
0^ twfo (New Orleans) are there that many registered Republicans In 

the Nov^feer the state was earned for Wils<m by 61,035 voti» to 9,32;^ for 

&oo^ett, 3,834 for T^ and 5 249 for Debs (2,538 m 1908) The state’s represents 
Uvea Id Go^ess (8 ui$hc£bd of 7 as m the precedu^ deca^) wiU all be Democrat!^ In 
New Oriesms i^SmrUn (b 1864):, mayor since agofi, was re elei^ed to head the 

Jtew governmm Mtuidiy Jamai Eostes (lx 1849, Democrat, governor 
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1895^1900) was succeeded as U S senator in 1913 by Joseph Eugene Ransdell (b 1^38 
Democrat representative in Ojngress since 1^99) In 19 r 2 Hobart F Broussard 
(b 1864, representative in Congress 1897-1913) was chosen senator im tie term be 
gin ning 1915 to succced John R Thornton On January 5 1012, died Francis T 
ISiicholls (b 1834) who served m the U S Army from 185s when he graduated at 
Weat Point, to 1S57 and m the Confederate Army in 1861-65 and was governor in 
1S77-S0 and 1S88-92 and a justice of the supreme court of the state after 1893 
The state supreme court (Jan 1912) held that n^ro^ may not be ejected from 
street cars reserved for whites if there are no seats in cars reserved for negroes — an 
important modification of the ‘Jim Crow law A negro accused of murder was 
lynched at Opelousas (Jan 29 1911) one on the same charge m Claiborne parish (July 
24th) and one at Delhi (Nov 3rd) and one at Winnsboro (Sept 15th) for assault At 
Shre\eport (April 9, 1912) a mob lynched a negro for insulting a white uoman^ and at 
\eUow Pine (May 3rd) another was lynched for insulting a white woman o\er a tel*' 
phone At Delhi (\pril 25th) a negro was lynched another at Grand Cane (Sept 25th) 
three at Benton (No\ 8th) for murderous assault and one, convicted of murder at 
West Baton Rouge (Dec 23rd) 

During a strike (called May 13 1012) of timber workers at Grabow there was (July 
7 th) a not m which 4 men were killed The strike leaders were arrested and tried for 
murder but were acquitted (Nov 2nd) They said that they were fared upon b> em 
ployees of the lumber company 

In March and early \pnl 1912 heavy rains swelled the Mississippi and its affluents 
already full after a long winter with a heavy fall of snow The danger mark iS ft of 
water was reached \pril oth Part of the U S Army especiaUv its engineers and 
commissary had been ordered to the help of the threatened districts by President Tatt 
on the 6th, and non Governor Sanders and May or Behrman began strengthemng le\ ees 
organising patrols and getUng relief for the homeless The condition was aggravated 
by heavy rams m the lower course of the n\er which could scarcely be carried off by 
ordinary methods of drainage A le\ee 6 m below Melville St Landry parish on the 
bank of the Atchafalay a was cut by some one who wished to save the E bank A 
large area was flooded and the patrols were strengthened Pomte Coupee and parts of 
Iberville Assumption and Feliciana parishes were flooded in Pomte Coupee the water 
was above the telegraph wires in May The damage was not confined to crops especial 
ly sugar cane which gives this low region the name of the Sugar Bowl ’ but much live 
stock and hundreds of people were killed Ten breaks in the Lotusiana Itvees flooded 
about 2 800 sq m and at least one of these breaks was probably due to weakening by 
crawfish holes The flood was of unu&uai duration In the second w^ek in June neatly 
100 m of levees gave way and many railways were inundated and the water was 
still high in July Although the volume ot the nver may ha\e been less than in the flood 
of 1897 the water was higher at almost every point than at any tinw since iS/i when 
gages were first used, and the provisional grades for levees will have to be changed all 
along the nver (See A L Dabney, m Engtnemng News for June 13 1912 N C 
Frankenfield in same for Apnl 18, 1912, and R M Brown m BnUetin, American 
Geographical Society, Sept 1912) 

Oh Apnl 30, 1912 the state celebrated the centenarv of its admission to the Union 
Bibliography —Acts Passed by the General Assembh (Baton Rouge 1912) and other official 
publications John Rose Ficklen History ^ peconstrucHon tn Louts:Mna (Baltimore 19*0) 
j A Robertson Loutsuina Inder Spam France atid the United States i^Ss-iSo^ (igii) 
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Population (1910) 742,371 (69% than in 1900), 849% were native whites 
18 2% whites of foreign pareptage^ 14 8% forngn-bom, and 02% negroes Density 
24 8 (23 2 m 1900) to the sq m , 51 4% ctties or towns of 2,500 inhabitants qr 

more The cities or towns with 5^000 or ovqr were Portland, 58,571 , Lewiston, 26, 
^SeeE B nvu 434.etseq^ 



Hfi a4,So3, Bid<lef&itl, 17,05'9'j; rs,<^4, A\^sta, *5 sit, ^aterviHe, 

Bath 9 396 Sanford 9,049, W9stblPo^,lt,2Bl: > Rockland, 8,174, Soiith Portlandi 
7,47s, Rumford 6,777 (Rtimford FdQs,^ 5,4^7), Branswick, 6621 (village 5 341), Saco 
6 583, Old Town, 6 317 Calais, 6,116 Houltoft, s ^ 45 , Brewer, 5,667, Canbou, 5,377, 
Skowbegan, 5,341, Gardiner, 5,311, Isle, 5,179 

Agrtcidiure — Tbe acreage in farms decreased from 6 299 946 to 6 296 859 tsetween 
1900 and 1910 and the iHifrfoved land from 2 386 889 to 2 360 657 the average farm acreage 
fell from id6 2 to IQ4.9 and tbs value of farm property increased from ¥123 410,904 to 
$199271 998 (886481 395 land 873 138 231 buildingi* $14 490 513 implements $25161 
839 domestic animals) Of the land area 32 9 % was in farms The average value of farm 
land per acre was $13 73 Farms were operated largely by owners (56 454 by owners 999 
by managers and 2 563 by tenants) In 1912 (preliminary esti mates) the principal crops 
were Indian com 640 000 ba 06 000 A ) wheat 70 000 bu (3 000 A ) oats 4 602 000 ba 
(133 CKX) A ) barley 105,000 bu, {4 000 A ) buckwheat 4I2 000 b« (14 000 A ) potatoes 
23166000 bu (117000 and hay 1428000 tons (1231000 A) In 1909 (U S 
Census) crops were valued at $39 317 ^7 $15 llS 821 hay and forage $10 224 714 pota 
toes $5573763 fort t products of farms $3100902 t^reals $2215116 fruits and nuts 
($2 121 816 apples) and $2 153 003 v^etables other than potatoes The value of poultry 
on farms was $I 131 92 1 and of poultry and eggs sold during the vear $3 386865 On 
January l 1912 there were on tarms 169 000 horses 155 000 mikh cows 98 000 other neat 
cattle 186 000 sheep and loi 000 swine 

In 1911 a live stock sanitary commissioner was appointed by the governor to improve 
breeds of cattle and to study and prevent contagious diseases among them For protection 
from gypsy moths $20 000 in igii and $15 000 in 1912 was appropriated The state expert 
ment station m 19H-J2 cooperated with the Federal department of agriculture in expen 
meats m poultry breeding In October 1012 the General Education Board granted $8 000 
for agricultural demonstration wwk in Washington Kennebec Oxford and Cumberland 
counties under the State College of AgriGultirre 

Mineral t’roditcts — Total value 1911, about $4,645 630 The largest item was stone 
valued at $2 263 200 mostly granite Lime was vmued at $773 212 (considerably less than 
in 1910^ clav products at $625 214 and mineral waters bottled at 28 springs (including 3 
resorts) at $431 740 In output of slate $263 516 the state ranked 3Td and in felspar 
25 976 tons v^ued at $246 305 it ranked 1st 

Man^aciures — In 1904-09 the number of estabhshmentb increased from 3 145 to 3 546 
and that of persons engaged in manufautunng fram 82 109 (74 958 wage earners) to 88 476 
(79955 wa^ earners) the capital invested from $143708000 to $202260000 (407 ) 

and the value <rf products from $144020000 to $176029000 The six largest industr'ies 
reported a little more than twro-thirds the total value of products These were paper 
and wood pulp $33950000 (more than one-eighth the total value for the United States; 
lumber ana timb^ including wooden boxes $26 125 000 — more spruce and more balsam 
fir was cut in Maine than in any other state cotton goods $_l 932 000 wrolen worsted and 
felt goods $18490000 boots and shoes $15509000 canning and preserving fruits vcge 
tables (sweet corn) and fish and oysters $7 689 000 Shipbuilding (largely at Bath) had 
a product Valued at $3 062 000 The value of marble and stone work was $2 565 000 

The 7 cities of 10 000 inhabitants or raprfe manufactured together about three tenths ol 
the state s tjtal by value Portland $it 950400 Lewiston $ro 47^ 4OO ft wo thirds eotton 
goods) Biddeford ^ 01 1 600 (seven tenths cotton goods) Auburn $8 842 600 (sev en 
tenths boots and aho^) Augusta, 84 662 175 Bangor $3 345 700and Waterville $3179000 

Trans par iatton^-^B^lwsiy mileage, Jauuary l 1912 2322 17 In 1911 the legislature 
defined the trunk line of state highways and substituted for the three quarter mill tax for 
state highways an appropriation of $250 Ooo In September 1912 a constitutional amend 
ni«it was adopted (80 619 votes to 21 454) for a bond issue of $2 000 000 for improvement of 
roads the funds to be raised by tax on automobiles The Fedeial government m J9Ji'-i2 
completed the improvement between the mouth of tb* Kennebec river and Gardiner with a 
flood tide depth of 20 5 ft the removal of ledge at Rockport harbour entrance the deepen 
mg of East Boothbay harbour to 8 ft of Camden harboyr to 10 and 12 ft and of Stockton 
harbour to 25 ft (formerly 18-20) the work of wndenmg the channel of the Penobscot at 
Ban^for wa® more than hjdf completed and work had begun for a 7 ft depth on the Saco 
nver from the head of navigation to the sea. 

Government — The regular session o^the legislature was held m 1911 from January 
4th to March 3fd, a ^lecuii session m 1912 from March 2trf;h to Apnl 6th On March 
3t, 1911 It ratiSed the fJrhfiosed i6th anrendment ta the Federal Constitution providing 
46 r a Fcdetiaf income tax, whidh had previously been rejected in the state An act for 
umiotm bOses at ^elections was biassed ^ a referendcmi vote (72,816 to 33,884) 

m September 1912 Columbus Bay (12th of October) was made a legal holiday \ 
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department ol lal«air and industry was established m ipii tod:ake the pbace of the office 
of factory mspection and o4 the bureau of indastnal I&lxmr staUSttcs, at lU head is a 
comnussionex Exemptions for debt no longer include bills fcm necessaaes, but $io a 
week IS exempt from execution The law of 1909 making ten hcmrs a wiMrking day for 
women and children in factones is amended 'jO that it does not apply to the manufactur 
ing of penshable products Packers of food in tm or gla&s must pay aoMiaily, f®' a per 
mit $100 to go toward the cost of a monthly iitepection of food packed. The peo^y 
lor false marking of a container of food is $?oo 4 stricter law was passed againttt the 
adulteration of milk or cream The laws for the sale of seeib commercml feeding stuSs 
fertilisers, drags foods, and insecticides were revised and codified The state forest 
commissioner is to maintain fire patrol along railways v,hich must pay the expense 

The legislature of 1911 passed many private and special laws in regard to fishing and 
trapping and presenbed closed seasons for scallops mmk sable, fisher otter muskrat and 
eider ducks the closed term for caribou was extended to 1917 and for woed ducks to T915 
Game commii>sioners uere authonsed to dec! ire an open season for beaver upon a written 
complaint that beavers were doing serious damage Towns may granl licences for the pro 
teetion of clams and no dams maj be taken in the licensed terntory 

A charter giving a commission government to Gatdmer adoptm by the city September 
II 1911 was the first m Maine The voters of Watervdle defeated October 2 1911 a 
charter providing for commission government referendum initiative and recall ^ngor 
adopted plans submitted bj an expert for rebuilding the part burnt on ^pnl 30 1911 (with 
a loss amounting to S3 500 000) widening the streets and grouping public buildings. 

finance 1909-11 the net debt increased $i 151 502 an amount greater than the 
previous total Governor Plaisted urged the strictest economj inasmuch as only §300000 
a >ear could be rai ed by temporary loan This amount wav borrowed m 1911 and 1912 
The governor pointed out that m 1911 and 1912 it would be necessar> to raise §i 000 000 
more than the amount of actual current expenditures The appropriation bill for 1911 car 
ned §4 044 140 (§i 497 500 for school and mill fund tax due to townships) The net debt m 
January 1913 was §i 249 664 Cash on band January l 1912 in the treasury was §502 202 
The receipts for the year were 3^1 71 1 and the expenditures $5 366 785 leaving a balance 
of cash on hand Januarv i lOi^ of §4<i7 i*.8 

The inheritance tix law of 1905 and 1909 was slightly amended m 1911 and previous 
laws for the taxation ol express companies steam railwavs insurance companies and tele 
graph and telephone companies were revised Foreign corporations must pay a fee of ?to 
before doing business and the same annu illy and their officers are liable jointly and 
separately Banks and trust companies with savings departments must set apart assets 
equal to the aggregate savings deposits not liable for debts until all d< posits are ^d 

Education — A law of 191 1 introduced manual training into all normal schools and 
provided state aid for manual training in towns The Washington state normal school 
at Machias established by law in 1909 was opened m 1911 The percentage of illiteracy 
m 1910 among the population 10 years of age and over was 4.1 (5 l in 1900) 

For the >ear ending June 30 1912 the school population was 214348 enrollment 
139 957 average daily attendance 107 768 length of the average school year 163 dayj, m 
primary and 173 m high schools receipts S3 509 269 and expenditures §3 151 917 
In 1912 a new gy mnasium for Bowdom College was completed and occupied 
Peno/ and Charitable Institutions — fn 1911 a board of trustees (hve men and ont vwman) 
of juvenile institutions was created to manage the state school for boys and the industrial 
school for girls (formerly under separate management) and a board of seven hospital trustees 
one a woman to manage all state institutions for the insane and the feeble mindwi The 
wife or the guardian of the children of any pn ontr convicted of desertion and employed 
at hard labour is to receive from the state SO cents a dav fcH- the convict » labour 

History — Fredend: William Plaisted (b 1865 mayor of Augusta ito ^9*216-10) was 
elected (iQio) the first Democratic governor since 1882, when his father bdd that office 
He and the Democratic legislature were pledged to resubmit to the pec^ile the question 
of prohibition The legislature repealed the Sturgis enforcement law of 1905 under 
which a state commission enforced the prohibition dause abolished the state agency 
fOT the sale of hquor, and (March 23rd) submitted a con^tuUonal amendment provid- 
ing for loc^ (^tmn and repeaKng the dause (adopted 1S84) prohibiting the shle of 
mtoxicatiBg liquors The^amendment wqs drfeated (Sej>t ii rpir) by 6c^^S3 to fio 095 
votes It was first reported adopted through ^ clencal error Every city Calais 
excepted, voted for the amendment At the same election the Davies direct pnmary 
law (for all state and county officers and United States senators) was adopted (65,800 



votfes to 4i,Too)» »s was a oomtitutional aaaeisdmeiit making Augos^ the perm^oeot 
ca^atad. The repeal of prohibition was for the time by the rejection m the 

le^^ture (March 23 1912) of aimther local (^on amendment (passed by senate 18 
to 8, vote m house 71 for 64 against-^ two thirds vote was necessary), and by the 
defeat (Sept 9, 1912) of Governor Plaisted fey 3,500 plurality (67,748 to 73,043) for 
William T Hmnes, Republican, state attoraey-gmier^ m 189^1900^ One seat m 
Congress (3rd District) was won from the X^emocrats by the Republicans the i^ats now 
beii^ hefd by three Rqpubhcans and one Itemocrat (2nd District) Ihere was no 
state Progressive ticket many of the R^ubhean nominees being Progressive m sym 
pathy In the November elM^tion Wilson earned the ^te, b> 51,113 votes ta 48,493 
for Roosevelt, 26,54^ for Taft and 2 541 for Debs (1,758 in 198) 

In xpii (Jan, 17th) Charles Fletcher Johnson (b 1859), Democratic candidate for 
govOTKHf m 1892 and 1804 was chosen U S senator to succeed Eugene Hale (b 1836) 
Republican who had served in tb6 Umted States Smiate since i88i and upon the death 
of Wziham Pierce Frye (1S31-Z911 Republican senator since 1S81 and repeatedljr 
president pro iem of fhe Senate) Obadiah Gardner (b 1S52), Democratic candidate for 
governor in 1908 and (against Johnson) for senator in 1911 was appointed (April 3 
191 2) for the unexpixed term to March 4 1913 To succeed him Edwin Chick Burleigh 
(b 1S43 governctr 1889-93, representative in Congress 1897-1911), Repubhean was 
chosen by the Republican primaries on June 17th (when the Democrats renominated 
Gardner) and by the legislature January 15, 1913 

Three ex governors of the state died in 1912 on February 3rd Frederick Robie 
(b 1822) governor in 1883-87, on March 16th, John Fremont Hill (b 1855) a publisher 
and capitalist, governor m 1901-05 and prominent m the national orgamsation of the 
Republican part> and on June 22nd, Henry Bradstreet Cleaves (b 1840) who served 
in the Civil War and was state attorney general in 1880-85 and governor m 1893-97 
Bibho^aphy —Acts and Resolves (Augusta, 1911) other state reports 

MARYLAND 

PopukUton (1910) I 295 346 9% znore than m 1900 the absolute increase (107 
302) was l«s than in any d«:ade since 1860-70 The number of negroes decreased 
from 235,064 (19 8% of the total) m 1900 to 232 249 (17 q%) in 1910, foreign born 
whites mcreas^ from 7 9% to 8 0% In density of population Maryland ranked 7th 
with 3303 persons to the sq m The rural population (in muncorpoxated places) 
was 45 5% of the total m 1900 and 43 8% m 1910 the urban in 1900 was 49 8% (in 
14 incorporated places with 2 500 or more) and in 3910, 50 8% (m 15 such places) 
In 1910 these 15 places were Baltimore 558,485, Cumberland, 21,830 Hagerstown, 
16 507 Fredenck, 10,411 Annapolis, 8,609 Sahsbury (town), 6 690, Cambndge 
(town), 6^407 Frostburg (town), 6,028 Havre de Grace 4 212 Brunswick (town) 
3,721, Criisfield (town) 3 468, Westminster 3,295, Easton (town) 3,083, Chestertown 
(town), 2,735, Wostemport (town), 2,702 

Agneuiture — ^Tbe acreage m farms decreased from 5 170075 to 5 057 140 between 1900 
and 1910 and the improved land in farms from 3 5 16 352 to 3 354 767 the average farm 
acreage fell from 1 12 4 to 103 4 and the value of farm property increased from 8204 645 407 
1011216167028 ($163 451 614 land $78285509 buildings $11859771 implements and 
$32 570 134 domestic animal^ Of the land area 79 5 % was m farms. The average value 
of farta land per acre was $32,32 Farms were operated largely by owners (33 519 by 
OWhers 14416 by tenants and 988 by managere) In 1912 (prdiminary estimates) the 
pnncipial Chops irere Imfiancom 24455 ooo feu. (^0000 A ) wheat 8,985 000 feu (599000 
A ) oats (1450,000 bu (45 000 A.) tarley 108,000 bu, (4,000 A ) rye 4^8 000 bu (27 000 
A ) imekwh^ atpooo bu (12 000 A,) mtatoea^ 4 *44 bu. (37 000 hay 575 ^ 
tons (38l4X)Q A.) and tpbacco 17 160 000 lbs (26 OQO A ) In 1909 (U S Census) the value 
of vegetables otW than potatoes was $3 729 400 of flow’ers and plants $5^ 001 of nursery 
modocts 1^56900 of SmaA fruits $1 227 548 (strawbwnes $3,070072) of orchard fruits 
11,517,4)00 (apples $90s2,07fJ' of grapes $53498 On January i, *9*2 there were on farms 

Sot^ictt candidate f<^ Eovernor received 2,1 to votes the Prohibitiomst r,204 
* Ste R B xvu 827 4 ft Mg 
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1o3jOOO horses 23 000 168,000 nmlcb cows, 119/3OD other beat cattite 230 ooo sheep 

and 345,000 swine. The Federal department of a«ncolture m carried on breeding 

expemnents of poultjy oi BarlEMkdos steep and of native and Saanen goats at the experiment 
farm of the Bureau of Animal Industry at Beltsville The starte borticidtond department 
has been campaigmng against the imputation to the state nursmy plants iniert^ by 
b«»wn tad moth and other pests In jpi i the legislature voted aid to tite Wh’ schodls whioh 
give instruction in agriculture In 1912 the appointment erf a Maryland country Ide com 
mission of seven members was provided for The legislature provided for a state b«ik)gical 
laboratory (after 1912) to test serums etc. pass^ a htw tor the nspectiOQ ahalyszs and 
regulation of the sale of commercial fertilisers 

Mineral Products — Total value 191 1 $9 386 663 About two*thirds of this was the 
value of coal 197 066 4 685,795 tons — considerably less than m 1916) and of man ore 
(not separately reported) Clay products were valued at $l 772 434 of wluch f l 518 O23 
wab the value of brick and tile Mineral waters (bottled at 12 ^nngs including 2 resorts) 
were valued at $150 966 — ^47 % more than m 1910 

Manufactures — In 1904-09 the number of establishments increased from 3 832 to 4 837 
and that of persons engaged m manufacturing from 107 303 (94 174 wage earners) to J25 489 
(107 921 wage-earners) the capital invested from $201 878000 to $251 zzy^ooo and the 
value of products from 8243 376 ooo to $315 669 OOO In 1909 first in value among the prod- 
ucts was men s clothing 836 921 ooo — Maryland ranks 4th in this industry In women s 
clothing ($4 35 r ooo) the state ranked Sth Canning and preserving including vegetables 
fruits fish and oysters pickles etc is a typicad industry the value of the output was $13 
709 ooo Among other larger products were slaughtering and meat packmg products 
Si 3 683 ooo lumber and timber products $I2 134^100 foundry and machine shop jMroducts 
Si I 978000 tobacco $10559000 fertilisers $9673000 flour and gnst mill products 
$9 268 ooo steam railwav car construction and repair by railway companies $9 059 ooo 

All mdustnes are largely centred m Baltimore the value of whose product was $186 978 
ooo ranking the city 13th in the country Other important aties were Cumberland, $4 534 
ooo Hagerstown $3 197 ooo and Fredenck, $2 91 1 ooo 

rrnwipor/'olmw —Railway mileage January l 1912 147311 In 1912 an extension erf" 
the Western Mary land w as completed, 87 m connecting Cumberland and Connellsville and 
forming an important trans-Alleghenv line with connections with New ^ ork Central lines 
The legislature of 1912 appropriated $300 ooo a year for public roads and $50 ooo for the com 
pletion of State Road No l and $75 ooo to connect the hlaryland system of good roads 
with the proposed State Boulevard of Delaware In 19x1 the Federal government finished 
widening the Fort McHenry channel near Baltimore, 

Legislation — The legislature met in regular session from January 3 to April r, 1912 
It submitted for ratification at the general election m 1913 constitutional amendments 
providing for the method of condemning private property for public use, and allowing 
the legislature to excuse from penalty the seller of a vote and putting all the penalty 
on the briber Primary and dection laws were repeatedly amended^ but the old dis- 
tinctions between different counties were kept m all these acts A new registration 
nith party aflShations was required bribery intimidation and corruption were for 
bidden at primaries A provision was made for first and second choice \ ote for nomi 
nees for state offices ‘i presidential primary act requires delegates m the state con 
vention to vote for the candidates chosen by the vote of the district or county “ as 
long as m then consaentious judgment there is any possibility ’ of their being success- 
ful and the same requirement is made of delegates to national conventions but these 
delegates may go umnstnicted and on*presidential preference ballots there must he a 
separate column headed ** For an uninstructed delegate * A new corrupt pracuces 
act was passed hmiting a candidate’s expenditures to $xo per thousand rostered 
voters (qualified to vote for the office m question) up to 50,1^00 and $5 per thousand 
above 50,000 Agents must file statements within 20 days and candidates within 
30 days of their expenditures at pnmaxies or other elections Anyjproxnise made 
by the wife of a candidate is to be considered as comu^ frian the candidate. Three 
voting machines were authorised for use in Baltimore 

In 1912 the Rule m Shelley scase (see£ B x»v 832) was abolished as had previously 
been done by almost every other state 

The powers of the public service commission were lucr^sed and it may ordm* the i^ue 
of excursion commutation or of joint intercfian^bk nulea® tickets. Occupational die 
eases must be reported by physicians to the state bQ«u[<) of health Workmen and employers 
may contract that an emjtey^ may insured agmihst death or accident and the employer is 
thus relieved from damages. The benefits Under this act are in case of death three 
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vmsern Iwt laat fejie^fian $1+000 <tf tbere are no^ieptodents nc* less than $^5 noi' more lataij 
m case of total disaMity 5a% of the wages afte¥ the first week <iuring the 

peiiod of (teabihty id siaiuifactandg iste^aatite med^fca) prmung bakihg and 
stouienng' estabhshments women are not pmmtOed to work more than to hoars a day or 60 
« week (the old 10 hoar iaW applied to ooitotl add mitt^ only and Was pfacdcaUy a 

idead letter) aor more than 8 bours a day rf any Work 1# done before 6 a M or after 10 P M 
nor continuity more thas 6 imuTs Without a half^oor iilteiwaf tinless the working dby is only 
hours Allegany county is excepted m estaldfelm^ts in timt county here the average- 
number <rf howrs for the year ts not more thaw 9 hovrrs a day there may be overtime during 
6 weeks because of seasonal demands. A new child labour law forbids the em^loynlefit of 
children under 14 in most establishments except canneries and in any establishment during 
school hours. Children under 13 miy not wont m canneries nor children under 16 in dan 
gerous empioyments nor without enifdoyment certificates Children under 18 may not be 
employed m certain very dast^Orous emplcymetits such as the manufacturing of explosives 
nor m places where liquor is manufactured or sold and no minor mav be employed m a 
baiTocan No giti under 18 is to be employed m work where she must stand continually 
In attfs over 20+000 no messenger under 18 is to be employed between 10 p m and 6 am 
E loys under 1 2 and girls undet r6 may not be employed in selling newspapers in cities of 
20 ooo or more except that boys may deliver papers on regular routes outside of school hours 
Laws were passed for the Coliection of sutal statistics regulating the sale of narcotic drugs 
forbidding the use of coimiKm (frmkmg cups in public places and on railwa-v trams and 
requinng the registratioii and hcensmg ^ midwives A bill extending local option m regard 
to the sale d intoxicating hquor t» counties not prohibiting such sale passed the lower hou-^e 
but was defeated in the senate (April r) 

Ftnonce — Two acts of 19^10 providM for an oyster tax— one Iev\ mg a tax of one cent a 
bushel and the other a tax of two cents The court of appeals declar^ the latter law un 
constitutional and a considerable part ol the taxes collected m 1911 were re';tored A. loan 
of $i 000,000 dated January i 1914 was authmised to refund a state debt at 4 0 or less \ 
loan of $400 000 for public buildings was authorised m 1912 and $600 000 was appropriated 
for the payment of the interest on the public debt On September 50 1912 there was a 
balance of $i 826 230 ($1,471 521 at the beginning of the fiscal year) the receipts for the 
year were $8,908454 and the expenditure $8 553 745 The state debt was net $5 880 967 

f rosb $13028096 In 19*2 the banking department published the 'first annual roll of 

onor of state banks and trust companies to encourage substantial surplus funds 
Educatvm — A general retirement law of 1012 for public school teachers gives a pension 
of S-OO a year to disabled teachers over 60 who have served for 25 years and who have no 
means of comfortable support. Special laws create boards of trustees for teachers retire 
ment funds in Baltimore County and in Allep;any' county Teachers are to elect whether they 
come under the terras of the law or not Funds are to be raised by assessments on teachers 
salaries the maxmmiii assessment is $28 80 a year m Bidtimore county and $ 1 8 00 m Allegany 
county Retired teacherp are to receive a salary (not a pension) equal to one half the av erage 
annual salary for the last 5 years (between $360 and $600 m Baltimore and between I200 and 
$400 m All^jany county) The minimum salary for white teachers of ten pupils or more 
except m Gati^t county yras set at $300 A year A stricter sihool attendance law was 
pass^ referring especially to tlie city of Baltimore but capable of extension to most of the 
other CQUOtiea. A loan of $600000 was authorised for land and buildings (at Tow son 
probably open in 1914) of the state normal school which is to be moved from Baltimore 
The annual appropriation for schools, including normal schools the retired teachers fund 
and the department of education was $1450000 Johns Hopkins University received 
$600 000 and an annual appropnatitm of $50 000 for free scholarships m applied science or 
^vanced technology was required to weeX: a technology building (begun in 1912) to co t 
with its equipment $600000 and received its usual grant of $25000 a year for general 
scholarships On October 25 19I2 the University received I200 000 from James Buchanan 
Brady for a urological mstitute On April 10 1^12 Ira Remsen (see £ B xv 461 footnote) 
resigned the presidency erf the umvCTsity 

For the year ending July 34 IQ12 the school pc^iulatioA wa« 415 908 the enrollment in 
public schools, 228 ^ average daily attendance, 146 40^ aqd average length of school 
yeat 9 35 incmths total receipts were $4 356 542 and th^ expenditures $4 351 046 

Ifl *9K> of the total population 10 years and over 7 2 % were illiterate (il 1 % m 1900) 
Of white* thjB pcat:entage was j 7 (5 2 in 1900) of negroes 23 4 ( 5 ^ I in 1900) 

Pefujl and Cbardable InsMuttons —In 1912 a commission was appointed to investigate 
the penal |aw]» mid penal system of the state The l^islatarg ?s it usually d^s 

brgo approptiations idr pnvate chanties appropnated Si&cnoo for the purchase of pine 
Bluff Samtanum near Salisbury to be used as^e Eastern $hore ^tate Tuberci^sis Sam 
tannih; $2od 000 foi^ a afetr hospital on the Eastern Shore near Cambridge^ Dorchester 
couai^ and for hddiftonal rt^mmodatioais, buddings, etc the ftdlowmg sums $150000 
for triUh£i|g Stfhool for dimded at Owmge ’hrms hereafter to be called the^sewood 
■Ute tsaiteiXtg school tiTS ood for the Hoispital f6f the Negro Insane (opened 191 0 4t 
Oowduvitie Hereafter to bd cadled the Cfowt^ne Hospital $100 000 for the Hospital at 
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Catonsville which *s ta be called the Si^nng Gro\e State Hosptl^l and ti75 OQO for nsw build 
mgs at the Spnagfield State Hospital at SyfcpsvUle lo cover these j^p^nywiatiotts for state 
hospitals the 1912 legi^ature authonsed a loan of tSoq 006 m addition to a loan of I6 od qoo 
autnonaed in 1 910 A state miners hospital is to be established at For main 

tenance $125 000 was appropr-iated for the Maryland Tuberculosis Sanitiu^in at SablHas* 
viile (1908) 

History ^In Baltimore there wa'j an exciting contest at the primary •and regular 
elections m iQri In the former ('Ipril 4) John Barry Mahool (b i8yo, mayor since 
1907) a Democrat not entirely satisfactory to the machine ’ was defeated fcff re 
nomination by James Harry Preston (b i860 weaker house of delegates 1894) by 
9000 out of 50,000 votes cast, and the Republican “ reform ” candidate, Charles H 
Torsch, was beaten by the nominee of the regular organisation, E Clay Timanns 
(about I / 000 to 4 600 votes) Preston was elected by a small plurality The hrst 
s^tate primary (August 26) under the new law nommated for governor Arthur Pue Gorman 
(a son of the late Senator Gorman), whose siy^posed relations with Democratic boss 
rule m Baltimore worked against him in the camp4jgn, and Phillips Lee Goldsborough 
Repubbcan who was elected CNTov ember 7 ipn) by a piurabty of 3000 (106,392 
votes to 103 ^93 for Gorman) and who succeeded Austin L Crothers^ (b i860 Demo 
crat) in Januarj for a tour jear term All the other state officers and a large majonty 
of the state legislature w ere Democrats Goldsborough came out for Roosevelt early 
in the year and Roosevelt carried the presidential preference primary (by 29 000 votes 
to 26 000 for Taft) Speaker Champ Clark was the Democratic choice for presidential 
candidate The Democratic National Convention was held m Baltimore The Pro 
gres^ive party nominated a full ticket for Congress but none was elected, the Democrats 
carrying the 6 districts mcludmg the 5th the only one whidi sent a Republican to the 
62nd Congress The state legislature (to be elected m 1013) m 1014 will choose a 
successor to Isidor Rayner^ (185&-191'’) United States senator from 1905 to his death 
November '>s 1012 ^ tnterim the governor appointed (November 20) a Republican 
William Purnell Jackson (b 1868) Woodrow Wilson received the electoral vote of 
the state with ii 674 votes to 5, 7S6 for Roosevelt 54 056 for Taft and ^ go6 for 
Debs (2 3 3 m 1908) laft ran third in Baltimore, but second (with nearly 60% more 
votes than Roosevelt) in the counties 

In Sc Mary s county a campaign for higher liquor licence, led by the Roman CatLo- 
hc clergy was unsuccessful 857 tobii votes (August 3 1912) 

In Baltimore at the primary election of August 20 ion there were palpable frauds 
in the 8th precinct of the 23rd ward no votes were returned for Thomas F McNulty 
who had opposed the party organisation candidate for sheriff and who secured affida 
vits from who had voted for him in the precinct On September 22nd a grand jury 
presented indictments agamst six election officials 01 the preanct and on December 
29th it mdicted the officials of 38 other precincts m which Independent Danocratic 
candidate seemed to have been defrauded One judge (Republican) of the 8th 
precinct of the 23rd ward was acquitted (June 10 1912) three otberi, were found guilty 
and sentenced to unpnsonment and fine (August 22nd), but their cases were earned 
to the state court of appeals 

A new charter submitted to the legislature by the Baltimore Comtmtree of Fifty 
was not passed In Apnl July 1912 there was a stev edores stnke m Baltimore, m which 
employees of the Baltimore Copper Smelting and ReEning Company joined (May 15)^ 
ending with a victory for the Strikers The stevedores received an advance of 2 ^ cents 

^ Crothera studied la^i at the Umversitv df Maryland was admitted to the bar m 1880 
was state senator m 1897-190T judge of the 2nd Cucuit in I906 and governor 1908-I2 He 
died May 25 1912 

* Rayner was of Bavarian ancestry was educated at the Unrverstty of \ irgima was state 
senator m 1880-87 representative m Con^ss 1687-89 and in 1891-95 and state attor 
ney general in 1899—1^3 He was counsel to U S Schley m the Santiago mvesttgation 
( 1901 J In state politics he opposed the Gorman machine but secured a Democratic noimna 
tion to the Senate and in tlK United Senate be^woriced for arbitration for the aliroga 

non erf the treatv with Russia fot tar® reform and against monopdbes, and was a cauirta; 
critic of Roosevelt and one of the ablest debaters on the floor. 
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ah A BaltiihoFe ordinance (l>cc sr^to) forbidding a coloured family to h ve m a block 

tl^ majbn^^ of the tenants were white, was declared mvahd early in igrr, and 
Apnl 6tli the city councai provided that one race ^ be excluded as soon as a biock 
js entirely by the oti^r, and-Minder a cian^ in the earlier law — forbade whites 

moving into blocks where the tenants were mostly negroes A constitutional amend 
ment (the Poe measure, jneparfed by Allan Poe, Democrat, attorney gen 

era!) practiCatty disfranchising the negr6 was defeated at the November elesction m 
igir largely through the efforts <rf Senator Rayner On Christmas Day 1911 a negro 
accused of murder was lynched at Brooklyn near Baltimore 

In confomlrty with an act of the legislature of that year the mayor of Baltimore 
appointed on November 25 1910 a * Commission on City Plan * Plans for a civic 
centre have been tentatively approved and m the autumn of 1912 actual construction 
of a street to serve as an approach to it was well under way 

Btbltography — Laivs (Baltiinore 1^12) other state documents Lad> Edgar A Colonial 
Governor tn Maryland ffofxitto Sharpe and Hts Times 1753-73 (New York 1912) B C 
Steiner, Aforyiand under fhp Commonwealth (Baltimore 1911) 

MASSACHUSETTS' 

Populatioft (1910) 3 366,416 (51*4% the total for New England) an increase 
of 20% since 1900 There was an increase m 1900-10 in the percentage of foreign 
bom whites (29 9 to 31 a) and of whites of foreign parentage (32 to 34 8) but whites 
of native parentage decreased from 36 8% to 32 8% and negroes from i 2% to i i % 
In density of population the state ranked 2nd to Rhode Island onlv (418 8 to the sq m ) 
The highest density was 14 340 9, in Suffolk countv (including Boston) Incorporated 
places with less than 2 500 inhabitants each comprised 7 2 of the total (8 5 % in 1900) 
More than half the total (46% in 1900) was in aties or towns of more than 50 000 
there were 104 cities and towns each with 5 000 inhabitants or more of which 55 had 
10 000 or more each, and 25 had 25,000 or more These 25 were Boston 670 5S5 
(in 1900 560892) Wca-cester 1459^, Fall River 119295 Lowell, 106 94 Cara, 
bridge 104,830 New Bedford 96652, Lynn 89,336, Springfield 88956 Lawrence 
80 8 q 2 Somerville 77 236, Holyoke 57 730 Brockton 56 878 Malden 44 404, Haver 
hifl. 44tt5 Salem 4^,697, Newton, 39,806, Fitchburg 37,826, Taunton 34259 
Everett, 33 484 Qumey 32642 Cbdsea 32,452 Pittsfield, 3 '>,121, AAaltbam, 27 834 
Brookline (town), 27 792 Chicopee, 25 401 

Agnadture —-The acreage hi farms decreased from 3 147 064 to 2 875 941 between 1900 
and 1910 and the unproved land in farms from l 292 132 to i 164 501 the average farm 
acreage fell from 83 4 to 77 9 and the v^ue of farm property increased from $182 646 704 
to I226 474 025 (lios 532 616 land $88 636 149 buildings $ll 563 894 implements $20 
741 366 domestic animals) Of the land area 55 9 7 was in farms Tne average value of 
farm land per acre was $36 69. Farms were operated largely by owners (32 075 by owners 
1,863 by piana^s and ^^79 by tenants) In 1912 (prSiimnary estimates) the pnnapal 
crops were Indian com, 2 115 000 bu (47 000 A) oats 272000 bu (8 000 A) rye 56000 
bu (3 000 A ) buckwheat 42 000 bu (2 000 A ) potatoes 3 3^0 000 bu (26 000 \ ) hay 
596 000 tons (477 000 A) and tobacco 9 860 000 lbs (5800 A) On January r 1912 
there were on farms 64 000 horses 167 000 milch cows 80 000 other neat cattle 35 000 
sheep and^r? 000 swiae In 1909 (U S Census) vegetables (other than potatoes) had an 
acreage of 37 220 and a value of $6 190 000 flowers plants and nursery products 2 750 acres 
I3 061 000 smalt fruits 9 552 acres Si 676 790 (cranbemes 6 577 acres $l 062 205) orchard 
fruits, $2,074 270 (apples It 780 290) 

In piatie of the cattle bureau ot me state board of ^iculture a department of anunal 
liKhisfry was created m 1912 A law of 1911 provides for the apfMunttnent of a state mspec 
tor of apices and for the sug^M^ston of urfectious or conta^ous diseases of bees For the 
suppression of gyp^ and brown tail moths $150000 was appropriated in 19x1 and $323 000 
in *912 An actot 1911 estdtflished a state bud and game preserve and in October *912 
the conuiwsstoners pohenes and game mtxirted 1 5 ooo acres acquired for it 

fisheries —In *9*.* 93 7^ 109 ms of with a total value of ta §75 were landed 
at Sk^on, Ihw wdiuded li*,2po lbs of salt fis|i, and of fresh fidt, 43 68? 300 }bs haddock 
21 co<L 5 ,o?S w ibs hake 2 9^ 800 iba. cusk, and 3,588 694 lbs mackerel 

At Moucesteif the total va» 9x3^3, 2^ Iba (value $2,449 3*S)* 4^137 tS 77 was 

' See E B xvu, 850 a seq 
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fiaJted the pnn«p?il vanH»es ctf ire^ fish were cod 10*37,2 §43 lbs > poUocI^ 9 6SM78 Jfe® , 
haddock 9 024 102 lbs .hake 6 759 ®43 lbs cusk 3 516 703 l&i. 

Mtnerai Products — ^Total value 1911 $6623077 The j>nncit>rf item was stoiie valued 
at $3 692 000 — ^nite being valued at $2 361 624 and trap rock and saftd^ne being next 
iH importance Clay products were valued at $1 700 287 ot which 41 1 471 761 waathe i^ae 
of hnck and tile Iwne it ^695 6^ ranking the state 6th, and muietal waljets fifam §6 springy 
at $218 870 

Mantifa tures —In 190^-09 the number of manufacturing establishments increased 
from 10 723 to 1 1 684 and that of persons engaged m manufacturing from $32 481 tod44 399 
(wage earners from 488 399 to 584 559) the capital invested from ^3 949 000 to $f 279 
687 000 (32 5 ”''0) and the value of products from $l 124 092 000 to $l 490 529 000 (32 6 %) 
In 1909 the state ranked 4th {as m 1880 and 1809) in manufacture** 

There were reported 76 separate industries each with a prwluct valued at $500 OCfo or 
more and ofythese 4 exceeded $50 000 060 6 more exceeded $25 000 000 and 16 more exceeded 
$10 000 000 The most important mdustry with a value ($236 343 000) more than one 
seventh the state s total was the manufacture of boots and shoes the state was the largest 
producer in the Union with 46 l % of the country s total Cotton goods ranked second with 
a value of ti86 462 000 m this industry m woollen worsted and felt goods ($141 967 ooo) 
and cordage twine jute and hnen goods (#16 632 000) as well as in all textiles Combined 
($387063000) Massachusetts ranked ist Other important manufactures were foundry 
and machine shop products #86 926 000 sla ugh tenng and meat packing #44 403 000 
paper (especiatlj fine writing paper) and wood pulp $40097 000 tanned cumea and fin 
1 hed leather $40002000 electrical machinery etc $28143000 lumber and timber products 
$^3 026 000 rubber boots and shoes $18 722 000 men s Clothing $l8 314 ooO cosnfectionery 
$15 266000 jewelry $15 21 1 ooo and hosiery and kmt goods $14736000 The principal 
manufacturing cities were Boston $237 457 ooo Lawrence $79 993 ooo (73 2 4 being woollen 
and worsted goods ranking the city ist in the United States in this product) Worcester 
$77 148 ooo Linn $71 503000 (653 4 boots and shoes) Fall River #64 146000 (75 7"^ 
cotton goods) Lowell $60 271 ooo (41 cotton goods) New Bedford $33 237 840 (798 4 
cotton goods) Brockton $45 972 ooo (#55/ boots and shoes) Cambridge #44 227 ooo 
Hol> oke S40 097 OOO (chiefly textiles and fine writing paper) Somerville S38 687 ooo (80 8 
slaughtering and meat packing) Haterhill #35 37? 000(82 4 boot* and shoes) Spnngfield 
$31 773000 Fitchburg $23 252 ooo (40 2*> textiles) Chicopee $19219000 Chelsea $17002 
ooo Peabodi $15549000(829 ^ leather) Taunton $15380000 Pittsfield I15 215 ooo 
Attleborough $15 160000 (48 8 “o jewelry) Salem $14 576000 and Plymouth In 618000 

Transportahon — Railw^ mileage Januar> 1 1912 2 135 i In May 1911 the electric 
installation in the Hoosac Tunnel was completed In 1912 the highway commission was 
authonsed to issue $5 ooo ooo m scrip for construction of state highways m 1913-17 indu 
sive not more than $ i ooo ooo to be expended in any one year The Cape Cod Canal 
(see E B x\u 854a) was five eighths finished in 1912 the time for its completion was extend 
ed to June 1914 In 1911 the state dredged in Hingham harbour an anchorage basin 6 ft 
deep and a channel 75 ft wide and 6 ft deep to connect this basin and the channel made by 
the Federal government which the state widened from 50 to 75 ft The more important 
recent improvements in Massachusetts waters under Federal charge are new jetties at New 
burjport under an \ct of 1910 85 V completed m 1912 the removal of ledges in Gloucester 
harbour begun m 1911 and 10®' completed in 1912 and the improvement of channel and 
turning basin m Lvnn harbour 37% completed m 1912 deepening the lower Mvstic 
nver to 25 ft completed m 1911 widening and straightening Weymouth Fore river under 
Act of February 27 I911 (dredging 97 /o ledge 60 completed in 1912) and dredging Wey 
mouth Back river completed in 1912 removal of shoals in Fall River hatbour begun m 

1911 and 50 completed dredging the channel of Boston harbour to 35 ft depth completed 

1912 and removal of le&ges at the south edge of the channel 25 « completed m 1912 A 
Board of Port Directors of Boston created m 1911 is to expend $9 ooo ooo m improving the 
harbour on December 24 1912 they voted to expend $3 000000 for a dry dock in South 
Boston large enou^ to accommodate vessels i ooo ft long and 120 ft wide A state com 
mission on a free ship canal between Boston and JSarragansett Bay to be built bj the Federal 
government with the co operation of the state reported tn May 19H adversely 

Legisiaiton — ^Regular sessions of the legislature were held both m 1911 and 1912 
In 1911 two constitutional amendments were adopted after sttbimssion to popular 
Vote one providing for the use of voting machines if the right of secret voting be prfe 
served, and the other authorising aties to take by condemnation proceedings more 
pnvate property than might actually be required to widen puldic thoroughfares The 
J912 session submitted to the people an amendment to disqualify from voting those 
convicted of corrupt practices in r^pect to ejections — earned 204 892 votes to 85, 
dSq—and one permuting the legislature to tas lyild or forest lands to ‘ develop and 
conserve the forest resources of the Commonwealth,” which was adopted by 200,819 
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vetted woffl€M ^giMe ts ttotgantes 

WidfOO^ permitting the legistature to jieler statutes to the people for theu: approval— 
w&» referred to the next session The legisla^uie ratified (May 22, 1912) the proposed 
amendmeid^ to the Fedemi Gonstitutron oalkng tor the pc^ndar election of Umt^ 
States senators In 1911 the lower house approved but the senate defeated by one 
vote the proposed Federal amendment provi^a|;:f9r an income tax In 1911 the number 
of assoaate ju^es of the superior court was mcreased from 24 to 27 In 1912 a 
comimssion of economy ^1 ^cimcy was estal^^ed 

In 1911 a direct primary was required for ah state officers excluding pr^idential electors 
but inchidieg the district members <5 state party committees and delegates to the state party 
coaventioils. A Lav of IQI2 requires the pnm^ election of delegates to national part^ 
conventions in presidentim years and the preferential primary for candidates for the presi 
dency The corrupt practices act of 1907 was amended (191 1) by the definition of * personal 
expei^es and by limiting expenditure lor pripiary or local ^l^^ction to S25 for each i 000 
voters qualified to vote for the office — but permitting an ejqienditure of as much as Si 50 
no matter how few voters there are and no more than $5 000 no matter how manv voters 
there aie In 1912 the law of 190S prohibiting political contributions by business corpora 
tions was made more explicit 

The provisions of the avil service law in regard to police were extended to the superin 
tendent or chief of police in all cities except Boston and in ail towns accepting the civil 
service law and the removal suspension or transfer of any member of the civil service 
(except in Boston police the district pc4ice or the Metropolitan pari commission police) 
is to be reviewed on petition m a police dtetnct or mumcipal court 

The governor was required to set apart the 14th of June as flag-day each year and the 
I2th of October (Columbus Day) was made a legal hohday 

In 1912 the legislature esteblished a state board of labour and industries A commission 
on the employment of women and children and especially on the establishment of wage 
boards ana the question of minimum wage was creat^ and a 19 1 2 law makes the comniis-jicn 
permanent and provides that if it deades that wages are too low m any indu trv it may 
establish a wage board to report a minimum wage which the commission may approve af ter 
public hcarmg and which may be reviewed by the superior court upon an employer s filing 
a declaration that the payment of this nuninium wage would endanger the pro perity of 
his business A minimum wage was set for employees of the Metropolitan parks and the 
water and sewerage departments The 8 hour day must be observed by contractors working 
for the state or for a munmipaJity that has adopted the 8 hour law but the act excepts the 
pnntit^ of ballots and work m public institutions Women and children under 18 are not 
to wort in manufactories or mechanical eatabUshments more than 54 hours (formerly 56) a 
week nor more than lo hours a day but in seasonal emplovments they may work for 58 
hours a week if the average is not more than 54 a week \\omen and children under 18 
are not to work more than $6 hours a week on the altering or repairing of garments m 
clothing factones owned by a store propnetor and in connection with a clothing store The 
hours for street railway employees were made 9 or 9^ a day on car platforms and all w ork ov er 
9 hours a day must receive extra pay No one under 21 may be employed in mes engcr 
service except m newspaper offices b^een 10 p m and 5 A M No illicerafe minor is to be 
employed in factones workshops mechanical or mercantile establishments without a certifi 
cate that he is l6 or over (igtl) and illiterate minors under 2l (foimerly 18} must attend 
evemng school (J91S1) The age and schooling certificate must show that the child emplt^ed 
can read and wnte English as it u required for admission to the fourth grade (1911) The 
board of education was directed (1911) to report in January 1913 on the need of vocational 
and part time schooling for working children especially between the ages of 14 and 17 

By far the most important recent labour legislation has been m regard to pensions and 
retirement of employees. A retirement system for state employees — practically an assisted 
old age pensicMi — was provided Contributions from employees for the fund are voluntary 
in the case of present employees but are compulsory for those entering the service after the 
passage of the act Retirement may take place after service of 15 years on the recom 
mend^ion ©f the head of the department The employees rfiare not onlv in the expenses 
bttt administration One member on the board represents employees as one does the 

the third i? the state treasurer Thesv stem was extwidedi to mnnjcipalities and 
to count«BBvand fuiy town on the acceptance of the act by the voters m 1912 is permitted 
to pension an feffipfoyee lacapaacitated for labour who is 60 years old and who has been cm 
pfoyed by the town tor 35 years Besides* several acts were passed providing for the retire 
motHt on haU pay ^ vefcmans of the Civil War m mamctpal employ 

A law for (ejortive) atj^e msurani^ against accidents was passed m 1911 and slightly 
aumndad in 1912 If th^ empipyers choose the insurance system the common law defences 
axt abne^gatedf. To be compeimted a disability mtist lai^t for more than two weeks. The 
amount cl dami^?es recoVi^^le %a& increased is 1912 In case of death* it is 300 times 



the half -weekly wages but hot iesS^ thea nor inor© thatt^w » week and a th«-« an&^io 
dependents $200 10 case of total disabdny 5© % ©f thp w«eldy-»mg€te tn<«; lees than ^ nor 
inoi« than |K> a week with a lBmt of $3 £»o or 500 weeks) ta case m partial disability 
of the weeldy wage loss but not more than $to a week ntsr tfaaa 3f0® week® acci 

dents resulting m pefbOnal injury mast be reported by dieenaployer to the mda^al accident 
boa^ w ithin 96 hours The penalty for Joss of Jifeof a railroad employ eethriMigb the neg^ 
ence of the corporation eittploymg him was increased from ts 000 to 0,000 Ct9ia> The law 
of de ertion and non sup^Ft was made uniform ta I91 1 t 

The state inspector of health is required to inspect factories for proper hating and <«det 
necessary <»hanges if he suspects damage to the eyes of employees (1911) Women may hof 
work in mercantile mechanical or manufacturing establishments two weefe before or four 
weeks after childbirth (i 9 *t) The utate board of health is authonsed to regulate the erf- 
plo\ ment of women in ccM*e rooms (1912) A homestead commisaon was estabh^ed to re 
port (m 1913) on building homesteads for workmen in suburbs of cities and towms A 
tenement house act for towns was passed ^1912) The state board of health received 
$10000 in 1911 and $5000 m 1912- for the mvebtigation of infantile pataly is A state 
subsidy of Is a week was voted (1911) for eierv indigent patient in a hospital (or ward 
1912) for tuberculosis maintained b) a citv or town and cities and towns with more than 
10000 inhabitants must support dispensanes for needy tubercular patients The tew for 
the prevention of infantile blindness was made more definite in 1912 \ medicaf milk 

commission may be inrorporated for the supervision of the production of milk for sick rooms 
or infants (1911) The cold storage of certain foo^ products was regulated {19I2) 

Local boards of health were required to establish sanitary stations m cities or towns with 
populations above lo ooo (ipil) Drinking water and individual Cups are to be furnished 
in all railroad cars m the state (1911 and I912) TTie sale (except whalesale) the rental or 
the leasing of firearms is to be licensed by the mayor and council of each City acting a*: a 
been ing board (1911) and anyone who is arrested for felonv and found in possession of a 
revolver or pi tol without a licence is liable to imprisonment from one to ten years (I911) 
The proposal to abolish capital punishment (which recurs annually) was defeated m 1912 
bv a much more decisive vote than usual (153 to 72) 

Cities and towns were permitted U 9 ii) to establish art commissions Boston was 
empowered to spend $r 000 000 m six veais for a high pre sure fire service (igri) Ju ticcs 
of the Boston Mumcipa! Court may retire at the age of 70 if they h tve served 20 successive 
vears and may receive a pension equal to three quarters of their annual salarv (191 r) 

Hyde Park was annexed to Boston (1911) Lawrence i.iNov ember 7 1911 6027 to 
e 214 for change 6 077 to 1 for commission charter over other charter submitted) and 
Lowell (December 19 1911 1 adopted new charters with commission fornt of government 
providing for recall initiative and referendum and no party names on mumcipal ballots 
both went into effect on January i 1912 The mumcipal board of control a quasi-commis- 
sion form of government which had been m use in Chelsea for 3 years (ever since the fire of 
April 1908) was replaced November 7 1911 by the old system of government by a mayor and 
aldermen it is said that the large Jewish population thought itself insufficiently represented 
on a small board Cambndge also defeated a commission charter drafted bv the legislature 
(1911) which provided for five department heads called supervisors (not commissioners) 
and lor initiative referendum and two choice nominations 1 he people of Pittsfield wrth a 
choice between amending their old charter and adopting a new charter for government by 
mavor and aldermen or by commission form of government (1911) vo ed to amend the 
charter m force The 1 9 12 legislature drafted a two plan act for Salem giving the voters 
the choice between government bv mavor and seven councilroen elected from districts 
and government bv nve commissioners elected at large Both forms provided for recall , 
initiative and referendum 'Vt the state election m igi2 the voters < hose the latter by 2 830 
to 746 votes In 1912 the Metropolitan Plan Commission reported to the legislature recom 
mending the constitution of a Metropolitan PlanmUg Board 

rinmce —The state tax m 1911 was *5 500 000 (Si 880 395 was on the city of Boston) 
and in 1912 $6 250 000 <$2 137 000 on the uty of Bo ton) The 1907 mhentance tax law 
was replaced by an act of 1912 ^ False or exaggerated statements about business coiuierns 

^ This act divides the beneficiaries nto three classes and provides that incases of those not 
near of km — that is not m the other two classes — the mhentance l^ax be s’’, if the beqiwst 
be less than $50 00a 6 o if it be between <50 000 and $250 000 7 % between S250000 and 
$l 000 ooo and 8 / if over Sr 000 000 that in cases of those iq Class A — that is husband 
wife ancestor descendant or daughter in law of the testator — the tax be i ^ on a bequest 
below $50000 2% between *50000 ajid Sago ooo 3 (, between *250000 and $i 000000 
and 4 >0 if the bequest is greater than #l ooo ooo and for those iu Class B — that is brother 
bister nephew or niece of the testator —2 if the bequest is below $10000 3®4 betv^n 
$10 ooo and S25 ooo 5®/ between $25 ooo md $50 ooo and for greater amounts tjie saipe as 
for those not new of km In any case a bequest of $ 1 ,oooor less i« exempt frbitt tax and so is 
a bequest to a charitable wiucational or reiigtoiis soaetv whose prOp^y is exempt froth 
taxation, or for the public use of aaiy -aty or town tit' Jhe Coihmonweofth 
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bondsarc pumi^bieby a of I500 impnsonmer^ for not mca^ than 
ten OT both The ol au^jervwof trf ioaft agencies was created and anyone who 

lenses Was <rf *300 «■ less « a rate» includmg'i^rest and ejqpensts greater than la % must 
aecure a licence from the sup^Tisor who is autbonaed to hx the rat^ of interest In I9n 
% Ia% was passed agaiDat monopolies a»d one for the control and regulation of fraternal 
benefit soaeties A new code for co-operative faa^ks was adoplcd in 1912 There was in 
the state treasaiy JE^ecentber J *9*1, #^208 336* Receipts for the year were 848 054 457 
and expenditures $47 89a 827 leaving a bakinoe, Deceml^r i 1912 W 369 96^ 

EducaUon —A codt adored in 191 1 for stht?e awted vocational schools pemnts industrial 
schools to be e^bliehed undi^' the tocdi achot^ board (formerly only under speaal board) 
and to receive state md ti ap^ved by the board education The board of education was 
authorised to investigate the advmabdity of cstablishif^ and maintaining ih Taunton or 
Attlebiwough a school for designing silverware and jewelry ^ The school committee of any city 
oa- town was empowered (1912) to grant the temporary use of school buildings out of school 
hours for puWic educatronal purposre Amoi^ the appropriations were 1 100 000 annually 
for ten years to the Massachusetts Institute of Techmdojy in return for 80 free scholarships — 
but no appropriation in J937-21 unless by that time the Institute should haie $i 000000 
additional ei^wment aim $50^000 annually to the t^orcester Pol> technic Institute in 
return for 40 free scholarships with a similar proviso in regard to 19 17-21 unless the Jnsti 
tute then have an additwnal endowment of $350 ooo The legidature authorised in 1912 
the building of a model scboc^ for the Salem State Normal School the contract for which 
was let in the autumn of 1912 and the ^tabhshment of independent a^cultural schools in 
Bristol county and in Essex county on the approval of the voters wluch was granted in 
November 1912 in Bristol 17 869 votes to 8042 m Essex 33 279 to 9 349 

In the school year ending July 1 1912 the school population between the ages of 5 and 
15 577 160 the total enrollment (all ages) 546 914 the average daily attendance 458 

065 and the length of the average school year 9.35 months. Expenditures were S22 502 934 
(1^3 733 729 for oew buildings etc ) 

The percentage of illiteracy m 1910 of all 10 yeart and over was 52 (5 9 in 1900) 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology concluded arrangements in 1912 for remotal 
to the Cambridge side of the Charles River Basiru It received several large gifts during 
1911-12 about I500000 from T Coietnan du P<*at the same amount from the widow 0? 
W B Rogers the founder 46oo ooo from the Francis B Greene Fund I2 500000 from 
an anonymous benefactor and $50 000 from the bequest of Nathaniel Thayer of Lancaster 
who left the smme amount to the General Hospital and I250 000 to the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts It also received m 1912 from Theodore L \ aii the George Edward Denng col 
lection (about joooo volames) m etectncal books and a bequest (not available withm 21 
years) from C. H, Pratt of #750 000 for a school of naval architecture and marine engineenng 
Oq October 10 1912 woik. began on a new library (from plans by Horace Trumbauer) for 
Harvard University on the site of Gore Hall the old library it is to be a memonal to Hariy 
Elkins Widener who- was lost on the Titanic and whose excellent collection of rare books 
was given to the UBnerstty In I912 nork began on the new Germamc museum and plans 
were approved and location fixed for three freshmen dormitories A new house for the 
preaideiit was completed and occupied late in 1912 In March an anonj mous gift was an 
nounced to the Graduate School of Applied Saence of a new electncal laboratoiy for the 
study of high tension currents and a location and plans were deaded on In the same month 
the Collis P Huntington Memorial HosjHtal (for the study of cancer) was opened near the 
Harvard Medical School group of buildings on Back Bay Btston, In April 1912 by the 
will of A. JU Rotcb, the Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory with $50 000 for maintenance 
was given to Harvard University A bureau of research in mumcipal government was 
establi^ed at Harvard in 1911 Amherst College which has defimtely returned to the 
humane or cumculum m Mav 1912 chose as president to succeed George Hams 

(b 1844) who resided November Id lan Alexander Meiklejohn (b 1872) who graduated 
at Brown UmVersaty m 1893 taught jmlosophy there and li^aniedean m 1901 He was 
immgurated at Amherst on October 16 1912 On June 9 1911 Ellen Fitz Pendleton 
(b 1864) dean Weilesley College was dected its president succeeding Caroline Hazard 
Mount Holyoke College on October 8 1912 celebrated with a pageant its 75th anniversary 
and conipleted an endowment fund of I552 000 Lemuel Herbert Mutlin (b 1 861 ) president 
cpf 0a]c»' Unrverfflty Baldwin, Kansas in 1894-191 1 was inaugurated president of Boston 
Oitivtisity October 20 loij By two acts df 1912 Wheaton Female Seminary (founded 
1834) at Norton was authorwed to hold Si 000 000 of additional real and personal estate 
to IfeS tmnm to Wheaton College and to grant the degrees of A B and A M 

jpertal and Chars^U InsHtiUtvm —The Bo^ of Trustees of the Massachusetts Training 
Seboe^ was estsdibshed m 1911 to replace the separate boards controlling the Lyman School 
att Westboro the Indii^lanal School for Girls at Lancaster and the Industnal School for Boys 

» No school had hw® established at the end trf 191a but certain evening courses were 
givw m wit ^d, 1912 m Xsunton and North Attleborough schools for the benefit silver 
ware and jeirelry deas^uert— the expenses borne by the state 
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at Shiriev (opened 1909) Departmeiit& of defective dseUnquentswere created at tfae Refoan- 
ator> ior Womea, at the Massachusetts Reformatory and at tjie State Fatm and cnminal 
defectives from other institutions are to be turned over to these departments T*he super 
visroii of vrayviaPdl and dehntfuwit children was tfans^irecf m rgl2 from the««ate board of 
chanty to a commission on probation The use of solitary confinement itioOHi M» reforma 
tones was forbidden and corporal punishment in the Lyman School was. restneted Prisoners 
of the state prison ma> be released on parole after serving two thirds of the miniUMun term of 
two years and the same provision was. extended in 1912 to pnsoners transferred from the 
state prison to the reformatory The pnsoti commissioner is required to arrange fOr the 
8egret,atiqn of epileptic pnsoners m any state institution In 19m Governor Fjqss so 
many convicts that the pardamng committee of the execmive council adopted m 191^ 
stneter rules governing pardons 

The state s appropriations for penal and chantable institutions are laqge and in almost 
every instance the appropriation dames a lai^e amount from the receipts of the institubon 
at the tinle in the treasury The plan of making good&for public use bv the labour of prisoners 
was enlarged in 1912 The ^^orcester State Asylum is to be superseded b\ one on the 
Grafton Colony (opened 1903 a a branch of the \tqrcec.ter Asylum) where additional build 
mgs are to be completed m 1915 A commission was appointed in 1912 to report in January 
1913 on the support of dependent minor children of widowed mothers Expennsents in the 
casts of inebriates and users of drugs which had been earned on for many years at the Fax 
boro State Hospital for the insane led to the estabh hment m 1912 of a separate institution 
for inebriates known as the Norfolk Stqte Hospital and tompnsme i ooo acres and three 
groups of buildings in the tow n of Norfolk and ^ alpole In 1912 the psychopathic depart 
ment of the Boston State Hospital was establishecf in its new building on the Fenway in 
Boston In 1912 the Perkins Institution for the Blind became established in its extensive 
new buildings begun in February 1911 in ^^atertown 

Htsforv — In loii and 1912 the majority of the legislature was Republican and 
so wete all state officers except the Democratic governor Eugene Noble Foss (b 1858), 
a prominent leather manufacturer and an advocate of tariff rev ision and reciprocity 
who had been a member of the Federal House of Representatives in 1910-11 In 1911 
he defeated Louis \dams Frothmgam (b 1871 speaker, state house of representatives 
1904-05 heutenant governor iqoq) Republican by 214 S97 votes (jd 160 votes on 
Democratic Progressive ticket) to 206 795 the Soaahst vote was 13 355 All candi- 
dates for state office at this election (November 7 igii) were chosen for the first time 
by direct vote at primaries the later election of the conventions being a mere formal 
acqmesCence in the primary nominations In 1Q12 Governor Foss Was renommated 
by the Democrats getting 53000 votes m the pnmanes to 36 000 for Pelletier and 
was again elected m Nov ember, by 193 184 to 143,597 for the Republican candidate 
Joseph Walker speaker of the state lower house m 1909-ri and 12 602 for Charles 
Sumner Bird (b 1855), Progressive a paper manufacturer With Foss, a Democratic 
lieutenant governor was elected (with 3 465 votes less than for Foss) for the first time — 
David I Walsh, who had been defeated for the same office m 1911 by Robert Luce 
(b 1 86-), Republican The Democratic candidate for secretary was elected, but the 
Republicans elected treasurer auditor and attorney general There wiU still be a 
Republican majority m the governors council and a Republican plurality m the 1913 
legislature (in which there will be i Soaalist from Haverhill, and 8 Progressives)^ — as- 
suring the election of a Republican as United States senator to succeed W Murray 
Crane (b 1853 governor 1000 02 senator 1904-13), who refused (May 21) to be a 
candidate for re election The principal Democratic candidate for Hie senatorship had 
been John Francis Fitzgerald (b 1863 representative in Congress, 1S95-1901, mayor 
of Boston 1906-07 and 1 910-11) Republtcan candidates iwerc ex governor El^n S 
Draper, WiUiam B Plunkett and Congressmen John Wingate Weeks (b i860 gradu 
ated U S Naval Academy 188 r representative in 1905) and S W 

McCall Weeks was chosai January 15 1913 On Jeumaiy 18* 1911, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Repubhean was re elected U S senator 

The primary contest for the presidential campaign was madeed by the speeches (rf 
President Taft and of ex President Roosevelt m the state Taft earned the {«eferential 
primary (May t, 1912) by 3,655 votes but the 8 del^tes^t-large for Roc«ev^ were 
chosen — apparently because 13000 baaots for the Tail candidates were inv^dated 
on a technicality Roosevelt immediately mstnicted these delegates-at large to vote 
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{srtaft. In Kovember Woodrow VI rison canfied the state recenvuig 173,408 vot^s to 
Jbr Taft 142 228 iot Ror«evelt and 12,616 for Debs (who got 10 781 \otes ip 
SEjoS) Of the 16 congressmen (14 under the preTftous apportionment) 9 are Republicans 
(lO in the Iset Congress) 

Boston (January lo, 1911), North Adams Lowell and Lawrence (December 19, 
r gi r) V oted fmr the licence of liquor On October 14 1912, Rev ere v oted for annexation 
to Boston On Pecembei: 3, 1912, municipal ejections were held in 14 cities and majors 
were re elected in more than half of these No licence ’ was \ oted in Quincy and 
licence in doncester On December 10 mumapal elections were held m 15 cities 12 
of which chose mayors On the liquor question tWe w as but one change, Newburyport 
going wet*’ (by 3 votes) for the first time ui 7 > ears The bar and bottle ’ law of 1910 
forbidding the sale of bottled liquors (or those to be taken awaj) m saloons where in 
toxicants are drunk went into effect May i 1911, this has resulted m the immediate 
decrease of the number of licences issued and m force Jn the 191 1 election an unsuccess 
ful attempt was made to recall Mayor John Francis Fitzgerald of Boston under the 
provision of the 1909 charter that in the middle of the major s four year term there 
shall be a vote whether he be recalled 

An act neduang the maximum working hours for women and children from 56 to 
S4 hours a week — although the maximum was still 58 m New Hampshire and 60 in 
Vermont-— went into (^ect January x 1912 Due notice of this change was given 
but in the textile mills of Law rence apparently no notice was given of a cut in v ages 
following the reduction in hours (applied to all emplovtes as more than half were women 
and children) The cut m pav aggravated previous discontent with the bonus or 
premium sj stem giving extra pay for increased output if not more over one da\ s work 
were lost, and on January 11 a strike began, m which 14 000 employees joined m the 
first few weeks, 23000 were concerned at the most and about 17,000 were out when 
the strike practically dosed March 14 There was little organisation when the strike 
began, a mtde spinners union and some other crafts mostly English speaking, mduded 
2 500 men— these were afiGJiated with the Amencan Federation of Labor, which did 
not cooperate in the strike and whose representative John Golden head of the Tex* 
tde Workers of Anwnca left Lawrence as soon as the strike began and denounced it as rev 
olutionary, and the Industrial Workers of the World had organised a few of the less 
skOlful workmen regardless of crafts — probably it had 300 paid up members on its rolls at 
the beguinmg of the strike The mumtipal police were unused to strikes and on Jan 
uary 15 the ioc^ mditia was called out for patrol dutv Five days later Joseph J Ettor 
(b 1887) erf New York City one of the s members of the general executive board of the 
Indust^ Workers of the World (I W W ), came to Lawrence to lead the strike In 
a not (January 29) Anna Lopizzo was killed — probably bv a strav bullet, and two days 
later Ettor and his assistant Arturo Giovanmtti were arrested as accessories to the 
murder the control of the stnke then passed to William D Haywood an I W W leader 
formerly prominent m the Western F^eration of Miners and m its strikes in Colorado 
and Idaho On January 30 a Synan boy was bayonetted because he did not move 
on * The same day Governor Foss (and February 8 a jomt committee of the legisla 
ture) attempted intercession To secure sympathy and to lessen the number to be 
supported m Lawrence a plan wludh had been used in Europe was adopted — partly on 
die [Ri^estton of the (Soci^tst) New 1 ork CaUr—md children were shipped to sy mpa 
thss^ mother aties— dl>out 1 20, February 10, to New Ycuk City, and later, 30 to Barre 
Vermont) 40 to Philadelphia, 90 more to New York and 40 to Manchester, New Hamp 
shme Aiicwly appointed chief of police stopped the sending of more children and a 
aty magistrate ruled that the parents actios might be considered negject A Federal 
em^ry iirfo tfce jNcitoU of the mumopal authorities in preventing children from leaving 
the city waa ord«»d Jfeluruary 27 jgi2 After nearly ten weeks the stnke ended wiJ h 
a v^t6»y for the wothmfSi, an advance of wages in nearly all the textile mills of New 
and a change ai the premium system so that it apphes to two-week (instead 
of four ireek> penods Ti« president of the Aawncan Wo^en Company of Lawrence, 
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William M Wood, was arrested August 30, charged with * planting d^manute dunag 
the strike to discredit the stnkefs On a similar charge the city dierk, John J Breen 
was arrested in January, was convicted and, October i, was recaBed from o^e by 3 373 
vot^ to 2 269 the time for the trial of Giovannitti and Ettor (at 5aJ<5m, by change 
of venue) approached, trouble broke out again, Haywood was arnsted m Boston 
(September 15) for inciting a stnke of protest against the imprisonment of the two, 
there was an actual cessation of work, beginning September 27 with violence Wi the 
-jgth and soth, but the mills reopened October 3 Ettor, Giovannitti and a workman 
named Caruso were acquitted on November 26 The conditions of the stnke were 
unusual in that the workmen were of so many different nationalities — ^Itahans, Portuguese, 
Belgians, Germans Polish Lithuanians, Sjuians Armenians etc Several nationahties 
had cooperative associations which helped support the stnkers by loans, by mainUin 
mg soup kitchens, and m other ways * 

Dunng the year there were several other strikes m the state on the Boston elevated 
railway (June 7 to July 29), a victory for the stnkers who appealed to the state board 
of conciliation and arbitration a peaceiul stnke at New Buford in the cotton mills 
(J alv 1 5- Sept 10) , protesting unsuccessfully against a new system of grading, introduced 
after a strike in the spring a textile stnke in Lowell (March 25-\pnl 2 with some 
noting afterwards) — like the preceding marked by quarrels between the m W and 
the h ederation of Labor a victory lor the emploj ees a stnke of 2 ooo cotton mill opera 
ti\e in Clinton (March 2o-\prd 22) resulting m an increase of 10% with an unsuccess 
lul after tnke (June 26) for the reinstatement of one man, a strike a month long, 
ending April 9 at West W arren cotton mills resulting m a victory , a weavers strike 
(August 5-16) at Adams in Lynn, a glaziers strike (September) and a shoe cutters’ 
stnke (October id-November i) and a longshoremens stnke in Boston (January 4- 
February 14), also successful 

In Boston the ‘ Boston 1915 ” movement, an elaborate plan for aty betterment 
under the chamber of commerce is doing much to improve the aty and assist its 
growth In 1911 subway leases were extended to 1936, and work was begun on 
the Boy Iston Street and Dorchester tunnels and on an extension of the East Boston 
tunnel On March 23 1912 the subway from Park Street, Boston, to Harvard 
Square Cambridge, 3 miles, on which work was begun July 12 iqog was formally 
opened to the public In September 191^ work began on the Stadium Bndge, over 
the Charles River between Cambridge and Brighton, the gift of Larz \nderson 
In Concord the Orchard house was purchased m 1912 as a memorial to Louisa May 
Alcott In Pittsfield a company of 50 atizens established ? commumty theatre for the 
presentation of good plays at low prices In Northampton where there has been a 
municipal hall for theatrical performances for nearly 20 years the Northampton 
Players a municipal company was organised in the autumn of 1912 it is probably the 
first theatneal company owned directed and managed by an A.mencan muiucipahty 
The town of Abmgton celebrated on June 10 1912 its 200th anniversary and dedicated 
a memorial bndge and arch to the men who fought in the Civil War The town of 
Hmgham on November 25, 1912 dedicated a memorial beii tower to its founders 

Bibltograpky ~^Acts and Resolves (2 vols Boston ipii and 1912) other ofiknat reports 
the Mart^ of the General Court {tlnd I9i2> C J Hilkev Leg(d Development tn Cdont4d 
Massachusetts 1630-1686 (New York igrO) Labor Laws and Their Enforcement tn Special 
Reference to Massachusetts (vol 11 of Studies in Economic Relations of Women, Etestoo, 
1912) Ihary of Cotton Mather idSi-ryoS (Part i Massachusetts Historical Society 191 r)i 
Grace G Niles The Hoosac Valley its Legends and History (New York Ipfs) 

MIBHXGAN > 

FopidoHon (1910) 2810,173 (r6i% more than in 1900), 43 6^*0 were whites nf 
native parentage, 21 2% were foreign-bom whites, and 06% were negroes Density 

^ See Report on Stnke of Textile Workers tn Lawrence Mass Senate Pocumettl No Spa 
62 nd Congress 2ttd Session (Washington, 

»See E B xviu, 371 ei sea 
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^ tile 8q m The proportion in parely rtirai temtory decreased front 40 tO 
1900-10 In I pro places of 10,000 or more were Detroit 465 766 (^85,- 

tQ4}Bi9oo), Grand lUpids, *ia, 571, Saginaw, 30 510, Bay City, 45, *<56 (27,62810 
KaiamfeEOo, 39,457' 38,550 (13,^1^ in 7900), Jackson, 31 433, Lai^g 

31 229 (16,485 in 1900) Battle Cr^, 25,267, Mutisegon 24,062 Port Huron, 18^863 
Ann Arbor r4y&i7, Pontiae, *4,532 Escanaba, *3194, Ironwood, 12S21, Alpena 
i''7od &cultSte» Mane,!* 615 Isl^petentig ia>44B, Manistee, 1 2 381 Traverse City 
12,115, Marquette, 11,503, Adnan, 10,763, Metoomince 10 507 and Holland, 10,490 

Agrtcullure — The acream in farms increased from 17 561 698 to 18 940 614 between 1900 
and 1910 and the improved land in farms from il 799 250 to *2 832 078 the average farm 
acreage increased fronr 86^ to 91 5 and value of farm property irom $690 355 734 to 
$i 0^,858 379 (861$ ^58*348 feoid 1285,879 951 buildings $49,916 285 implements, $137 
803 795 dome^c animals) Of the land area 51 5 ? was m The a\era» value of 

farm land per acre was $32 48 Farms were o^rated largely "by owners (172 310 by owner 
1 961 by managers and 32 689 bj tenants) In I912 (preliminkry estimates) the principal 
Crops were Indian com, 55250000 bu (1,625000 A) wheat 7000000 (700000 A) 
oats 51 826 000 bu (l 485000 A ) barley 2 26a 000 bu <87 000 A ) r\e 4,921 000 bu 
(370 000 A ) buckwheat J 088 000 bu f64,ooo A ) potatoes 36 750 000 bu (350 000 A ) 
hay 3 185000 tons (2^95000 A) and sugar beets 1 443856 tons (145 83/ A) In 1909 
(U S Census) the value of chicorv was $70 020 (i 584 ^ ) of mint 1 194 391 (6 j6o A ) of 
vegetables (excluding potatoes) $6^286 645 of flowers and plants |i 143 764 of small fruits 
$3028865 erf orchard fruits $9020,842 (apples $5969080) of grapes $1531057 On 
January i 1912 there were on iarms 63-booo horses 4000 mulrs 806000 mikh cows 
701 000 other neat cattle 2 276 000 sheep and i jSa 000 swine 

Laws of 191 1 permit the incorporation of mutual insurance companies against damage by 
hail exempt prtvate forest reserves from taxation and permit county boards of supervisors 
to levy a tax to advertise the agncultural conditions of the county Juvenile corn growing 
associations have accomplished much in the state since 1908 Since J904 there has bten a 
Michigan Corn Improvement Association 

Mineral Products — Total value 1911 $65 077 232 The largest item was copper 218 
185 236 lbs ($27 273 1 55) a little less than m 1910 and ranking the state ,rd tn copper ptodu< 
tion. From copper lodes were taken 497 281 oz of silver about one half more ^an in 1910 
The state ranked 2nd (to Mipncssota) m the amount of iron ore 8 944 393 tons ($23 808 935) 
which was nearly one half less than m 1910 The output of p4g iron was 304 654 tons ($4 
672 799 not included in the total given above) When the state board of tax comniis&ioner 
appraised the mmmg property erf the state m 191 1 it was estimated that the reserves of iron 
ore m nunes were *24,590 164 tons, omitting ores of 40 grade which can be mined m tlie 
Gogebic and Marquette ranges. The output of coal was l 476 074 tons ($2 791 461) The 
value of salt $-2^455 9^3 greater than that m any other state though the amount was 
less than that of New \ork Cement (all Portland) was valued at $3 024 676 from ii pro 
during plants Hay products (almost entirdy kack and tale) were valued at $2 0S3 932 
The state raidred 3ra in the output of gypsum and 2nd in pmdstones aad scy thestones A 
little graphite as prepared from graphitic slate 

Manujaclures —in 1904-09 the number of manufactories increased from 7 446 to 9 159 
and that of pereons engaged m manufacturing from 200 *96 (175229 wageiarners) to 
271071 (231 499 wage-earnws) the capital invested from $337894000 to $583947000 
(72 8%) am the value of products from $429 120000 to $685,109 000, In 1909 the state 
ranked ?th m the value of all jfnvxlucts and as m 1904 ist in (he manufacture of autompbih s 
with 38 8 » Cm *904^ 26 6%) of the value of the country s tola] The output 1 n 1909 $96 651 000 
was more than 12 times as much as in 1904 Ncarij one eleventh of the state s product v aluc 
in 1909 was the Value $6l 5»^000,<rf lumber and timber Furmture was valued at $28,643 
«jo C$12,630 OOQ froDj irpand Rapids) Oth^ items were foundry and mathme shop prod 
twte, $45i399 000 tobacco mostly cigars and eagarpttes $16 179 000 leather $15,331 000 
paper and wood pulp $13,922 000 brass, and bronze product^ $13 890,000 ranking the state 
industry patent medicines, etc. $*3,475 000— iri this a^stry Michigap ranked 
ana meat packing $l3r435,ODO chemicals $iqi8>90 0oo ranking the state 
4th loc Kl'prepamtioqis, $11,4912 000 bceMu^, $tb 477 000 bemg ftfore thaaone fifth the 
output of the entire country The principal manufacturing cities were Detroit $252 992 
000 m 1969 the 6th manufactunng city of ^ country Grand Rapids $42 231 000 of 
which three tenths was the value or furftitirre^TTittt $24 118 000 three fourths being auto- 
jiurfultt wagons Rattle Cre»eJc, $20 174 000 nearly one-half being food prep 

acattom Sa^naw, $^$^3,000 principally bet^^^r and hurfb^ Kalamawo $17 ^ 000 
paper and wood pulp^ and corsets Lansing ^16 567 000, one-half automobiles Jackson 
f 14,06^64)06 «tte thtfd smfeanobiles and feiy Oty, $10 294,000 lumber 

Tntnsportc^um — Railway mileage Jamjai^y' 1912 9,roo;98 The Federal* govern 
ment wwkned St, Mary s nver m 191 1 and m 1912 practically comfrfeted improvements in 
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the Amberstbyrg and L>v ingstone qhajinels of the D^roit river and the A>ooo ft. Ipng concrete 
soperatructure of the breakwater at Marquette whiph by tlK Riv^r andmrbour Acts q{ 1910 
and 19x1 IS to be extended a 500 ft further 

Legtslatwn — Besides the regular session of the legislature in tgtx were spenal 
sessiqns in x 91 3 adjourning respectively on March 20th and /tprii lOtb , OnjFebru^ry 
23 liQii, ^he proposed i6th amendment to the Federal Constitution was ratrfied In 
1912 two amendmaits w^e proposed one grtmg women the right to vote and the other 
giving to electors in cities and villages power to mate or amend their charters ha 
hTovember 1912 the latter was carried <285,911 to 138,579), the former defeated by 

248,135 to 247,37s 

A law of 1912 provides for a presidential preferential pnmary In toil the legislature 
amended the registration law created justice courts m cities of roo 000 inhabitants or more 
and abolished the oflfioe of the commissions of mineral statistics The Iqw in regard to 
concealed weapons was amended bj, including among prohibited weapons hatpins more than 
ten inches long Mamed women have a nght to their personal earnings The legislature 
voted $15 000 for the erection of a statue of Zachariah Chapdler m the National StSituary 
Hall of the Capitol m lA-ashington 

An employ ers liability law of the pseudo elective sof t-^the election both of employer and 
of employee being assumed unless notice to the contrary is grven — was enacted iq 1912 and 
went into effect on September ist It does not apply to farm hands and domestic servants 
There is no compensation for a disability lasting less than two weeks and compensation be 
gins on the 15th day but on the first dav d the disability lasts more than 8 weeks In 
case of death the compensation is one half the average weeklv wage for 300 weeks but not 
more than 810 nor less than f4 a week If the family left is only partially dependent 
compensation is proportional to the degree of dependence If there are no dependents 
$200 IS the maximum In case of total incapacity the compiensation is one- half the average 
weekly wage (between and $10) for not more than 500 weejes or IJq ooo For piartial 
incapacity the compensation is one half the difference betw een the wages before the accident 
and after the accidi nt — not more than Sio nor for more than 300 weeks The act specifies 
compensation for maimings on the basis of wages paid Death terminates a disability in 
demnity but a death benefit must be paid One member of an industrial board (three mem 
bers) and one person chosen by eai h of the parties to any dispute form a board of arbitration 
Special provisions for the formation of mutual insurance companies of employers who elect 
to Lume undt-T the cnipJov ers bahihtv law were passed in 1912 The number of free employ 
ment bureaus was increased from 8 to to The law of 1889 creating a state court of medi 
ation and arbitration of labour disputes w as repealed All physicians are required to report 
to the state board of health the name the address the place or employment and the length of 
emplov ment of tho e ha\ mg occupational diseases 

A new child labour codi of 191 1 forbids children to work on the stage m shows pool rooms 
or dance halls where liquor is sold makes hours for children under 18 10 a day {average 9) 
and 54 a week in factories mills warehouses snd workshops but npt in canneries and re 
quires employ ment permits to be issued (only to those completing the fourth grade) by school 
officers or probate judges instead of by employees of the state department of labour No girl 
under 18 is allowed to work in a factory and no child under 16 m a factory workshop mine 
or me^nger service between 6 pm: and 6am and no child under 18 m messenger service 
between 10 p m and 5 A M City aid not more than $3 00 a week for each dntd or $6 jx) for 
a family may be grairted on the recommendation of truant officers to w idows w hose children s 
work is necessary for the support of a family Free text boolra also may be supplied 

A law forbidding breweries to own saloons (directly or indirectly) was passed in 1912 
The supreme court held imconstitutionkl a clause in the local option prohibition law exempt 
ing from the prohibition the manufacture of wine and cider from home giown. fruits A 
medicaf milk commission may be incorporated in any city v illage or township to supervise 
milk supplies for infants and sick rooms The office of sthte fire marshal was creat^ and 
the marshal must enforce a Jaw that schools- have fire drills once a month The sale and 
use of tov pistols guns and cannon shooting blank cartridges was foitndden as well as the use 
of fireworks containing picric acid or fire crackers above specified size and explosive force 
Immoral hdtertising is forbidden and pandenngismade pumshable by 30 years imprisonment 

Telephone lines and companies are made common earners Under the control of the state 
railroad commission and express rates are regulated by an axnendmeiit tothecommon cameafs 
act A uniform bill of lading act was passed 

Under a home rule law Ea^ Jordan Fremont Pontiac Gan 30th m eff^ Apr joth.) 
and Wyandotte adopted commission governments in 19 ii Port Huron adopted a cpmmis- 
sion charter November 5 Iqio Lahsing adopts a home rule charter on August 27 1912 
m cffKt October 7, 1912 amemlments may be propoaedby initiative petition A new charter 
proposed for Grand Rapida was defeated by 6 878 votes to 5.59^ Febmajry 20 1912 it 
was ^ h^ederal plan with legislative (council of sa aldermen, one from each ward) sapaom- 
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tr&dve jndici^ departments —the mayor to appoint four j^enptal managers to be heads 
erf d^pSUttnints erf pubhc works heakh and safety parks and public property and finajice 
and revenue St Joseph adopted a commission barter in 1912 Charter commis^ons 111 
I^it^and ^nd Saginaw have not yet reported 

f^tuittce — In 19^1 a special tax comimssion was appointed to investigate the entire 
sys^a of taxation and a :^aite board of equalisation wras created The bo^d of tax Com 
mresioners under a law of 19ft mveatofied and appraised all mining jfiroperty and mmer^ 
nghts these are all taxable undbr this act. The k|pshtture provided for a tax of 5 mills on 
mortgages and hens and for taxes on ratlwmy stodt bonds interest coupons etc by an act 
which requires coiporations to deduct the tax from dividend interest or principal to be paid 
to the holders of bemds A onifonn accounting system is to be adopted in all state depart 
ments as well as institutions and boards the system was not introduced throughout in 1912 
Maximum rates of interest to be charged by pawn brokers were prescribed In 1912 a tax 
of $2 060 000 for 1911 and one of $l«o63 ooo for 1912 were made for appropriations lor which 
the legislature had provided no special tax The state treasurer s re^rt for the year ending 
June 30 191a showed a balance on hand of $8 980 404 (as compared with I2 235 425 at the 
end of the preceding year) and receipts <rf $14 190 498 Of the total amount on hand I5 466 
584 was pnmary school inten^t fund and Us 372 608 general fund Nearl> one half of th< 
re»,eipts was from county treasurers and nearly as large a proportion — partly included in the 
other class — was from business corporations $5 317 205 

Educaiton — ^The compulsory education law of 191 1 has been described above Districts 
that do not mamtain high schixJs must pay tuition to one of the three nearest high jjchooh 
for children who have crmipleted eight grades Any school district may establish a \ ocational 
school or a gymnasium and is empowered to accept gifts and legacies this law enabled the 
schools, of West Saginaw to accept a bequest for vocational education In the autumn of 
191 2 an mdustnal co-operative department was opened in the Lansing high school Phvsn al 
training must be taught in public schools in city Kihool distncts with a population greater 
than to 000 and in all state normal schools The township umt law was amended by an act 
which permits women to vote on the question of reorganising under this law Fraternities 
and school soaeties were abolished in ^ public schools In 1910 the piercentage of illiteracy 
m the population 10 years and over was 3 3 (4.2 in 1900) In the school year ending June 
30 1912 the number of children between 5 and 20 was 783 the total enrollment 545 279 
and the average daily attendance 75 /o of this number The average length of the school 
year was 9 i months in aty and graded districts and 8 r months m ungraded districts 
The total number of teachers emjrfoyed was 18 207 at an average monthly salary for men ol 
$79 84 and for women of $53 53 

The exi,dlence of the public school system is largely due to Luther I amphear Wright 
(b 1856) state superintendent smee 1907 who has attempted to discard text books in 
language-work and arithmetic and urges the adoption of a 12 months school system (See 
Kathleen Nicholson ^The Michigan &liools m Educattonal Review June 1912 ) 

Penal JnstUahons — The Jgrr legislature provided that pnson lafour should be used on 
the state prison at Jackson and on the House of Correction and the branch of the pnson m 
the Uppo* Peninsula. Convicts may employed on state roads but not to displace skilled 
labour and are to be paid a minimum of soc a day plus a bid pnee bonus A house of correc 
tion with a pubhc account system and wages like the system in the Detroit House of Correc 
tion (which IS a municipal institution) may be establish^ in any city with more than 100 000 
inhabitants. The governor may parole any life convict who served 25 years or 25 years 
less a proportional tune for good conduct In September 1912 there were senous riots in the 
state prison at Jacl^nr where convicts got control of the institution and militia had to be 
called out The warden s friends found the reason for tJw outbreak in the contrast between 
his strict discij^ipe and previous ^ackneas hia enemies in poor food furnished to the con 
victs Immeomtely after the not the prison warehouse was burned 

History— Chase Salmon Osborn (b 1S60), Republican editor and proprietor since 
1901 of the Saginaw Confifer Herald^ having defeated the Democratic canAdate Law 
t«i Thomas Hemaxis (b 1864, author of History of Mukigan, 1906), by 202,863 to 
159 670 votes became governor January i, rqii The legislature elected on a radical 
R^Uican platform chose Oan iSth) Charics Elroy Townsend (b 1856, representa 
tive in Owigress 1903-11 and chosen for 191 1-13) to be Umted States senator to succeed 
Juhus C Bufxows (b 1837), conservative Republican, representative in Congress 1873- 
75 1 879-83, 1885-95 and senator 1895-1911, whom he had defeated m the first senate 
ml primary la the state, September 7 19*0 In state and local dections April 3, 1911 
th^ Republicans general succes^ul, and m Flint a strong SoaaUst vote was cast 

and the Socialist cands#te for may^ir was elected. There were local option elections in 
Aperd 1919^ and at th«i the vear 35 (of 83) counties were ‘ no bcence ** At the 

ptsmatica {Amg if, tpta) about 1 50 000 Republican \otes and only about 6,500 Progres- 
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sive votes were cast, but the Kepubhcan organisation was Progressive m character 
The presidential preierential pnmary law of 19x2 (approved Maprch ?oth) did not go 
into effect for 90 days (although it provided for a pnmary oa the first Monday of \pra 
1912) since It did not receive the two-thirds vote necessary to make at an emergency 
measure immediately m effect At the Republican state convention at BaJ' City 
(April nth) the Taft and Roosevelt factions quarrelled m violently that troops had to 
be ordered out It chose two district delegations-at large to the NaUoaai ConventilHi, 
where 0 une 12th) the 6 delegates instructed for Taft were seated in spite of the pro*- 
tests of the Progressives * Amos S MubselmUn was nommated for governor by the 
Republicans, Woodbridge JVjatlian Ferns (b 1853 head of Ferns Institute Big Rapids, 
since 1901 candidate for governor 1904) by the Bemocrats, and L Whitne> Watkins 
by the Progressives who put in the field a ticket of 1 2 congressional candidates Gov 
ernor Osborn had first endorsed Woodrow W ilson but later turned to Roosevelt who 
earned the state b> 214,^84 votes to 150 73I for V ilson, ^44 for Taft and 23,211 for 
I)ebs (11,586 m 1908) But Ferns the Democratic candidate for governor, was elected 
by 194 017 votes to 169 963 for Musselman and 155 372 for Watkue being far ahead of 
the rest of the state ticket w hich w as defeated The (Republican) legislature re elected 
(Jan 14 1913) to the United States Senate William Aldeu Smith (b 1859) who had sue 
ceeded Russell A Alger m 1007 the choice of the Democratic pnmanes was Alfred Luck 
ing The congressional delegation (i 3 under the new apportionment including r at large 
— instead of 12 as before) will be q Republicans 2 Democrats and 2 Progressives 

The union emplo>ees, numbering 6 000 of the furniture factories of Grand Rapids 
went on strike \pril 19 19x1 and sta>ed out for 17 weeks Upon the report of a citizens 
committee several emplojers agreed to a 9 hour day The economic effect of the 
strike was felt immediately m reduced municipal appropriations for public schools etc 

In Grand Rapids the City Plan commission submitted to the mayor and common 
counal a report for a city plan made b> Carrerc and Brunner 'Vpnl / 1009 There has 
been no organised mov ement to carry this plan into effect Detroit has a city plan and 
improvement commission created m xqoq and m i9];2 this was considering a new city 
plan 

Bibliography — Public 4 c/s (2 vols Lansing 1911 and 1912) other reports notablj that 
of the Emplovers Liability Commission the Michigan Manual (1911) Harnette M DiUa 
The Politics oj Michigan 1865-78 m Columbia University Studies 

MINNESOTA 1 

Population (iQio) 2 075 708 (i8 3^0 more than m 1900) 99 2®<, being whites 03% 
negroes and o 5 o Indians and Asiatics The percentage of native whites changed from 
70 4 to /3% in 1900-10, and of foreign born whites from _8 8“© to 26 2®o Density 
25 7 to the sq m The urban population m 48 mumcipalities each having 2 500 or more 
was 41% of the whole (m iqoo in 37 aties 34 x°o) The purely rural population de 
creased from 50 8% to 43 3% There were m iqio 24 mumcipahties of 5,000 or more 
as follows MinneapoUs, 301 p8 (202 7x8 in 1900) St Paul 2x4 744 (163 065 m 1900), 
Duluth, 78466 (52 969 in iqoo), Winona 18 583, St Cloud 10600, \irgima 10473 
( 962 m iqoo) Mankato, 10365 Stillwater 10,198 Red Wing, 9048 Faribault 
9 001 Hibbmg (village) 8832 (-’481 in igoo), Brainerd 8,526 Rochester 7844, 
Chisholm (village) 7 684 Crookston 7 559 Eveleth 7 036 (2 752 in 1900), Cloquet 
7031, \ustin 6,060, Fergus Falls 6887 Albert Lea 6,192 Little Falls, 6,078, Owaton 
na, SfbsS, New Ulm, 5 648, and Bemidji, $ 099 (2,183 m 1900) 

Agrtculture —The acreage in farms increased from 26 248,498 6027 675 823 between i^x> 
and 1910 the improved land in farms from 18442 585 to 19643533 the average farm 
acreage from 169 7 to 177 3 and the value of farm property from I788 684 642 to $X 476 4H,- 
737 ^1019102027 land $243339399 buildings $52339165 implements $161641146 
domestic animals) Of the land area 53 5 was in farms The average value of farm land 
per acre was $36 82 Farms were operated largely by owners (122 104 by owners 1,322 by 
managers and 32 81 1 by tenants) In 1912 (preliminary estimates) the p«ticipal crops were 
Indtancorn 78x7700060 (2 266 000 A,) wheat 67,03800060 (4 325 000 A.) vtats, 

^See E B xviu 548 et seq 
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barley 4*.Oi8ooob« (1490000 A) rye, 6 026 000 bu (262000 
Aljf b^kwl^at t26jOOo bu (6 000 A.) potatoes 33 075 000 bu (245 000 A / flaxseed 4 lai, 
cm tm (404 000 A > and ha> 2 541 Ooo toaa (J <x» A ) In 1909 (U S censos) the yatoe 
Of vegetable (eatcltfrfiOff ^lotatoes) was $3i359iOS2 of small fruits $493,406 of orchard 
fnsfts, (applet $769 1 14) 0» jAn i there were 00 farms 806 000 homes 6 000 

i]ju)es> < 1074x10 mUch cows, 1 151 oooother neat qattfe 600 000 sheep 1^702 000 s\nne 

The legislature m 19! 1 treated a state forestry board whith is to appoint a state forester 
Railways must provide fire patwilmen and use ^^-^rresters ott railway lorcanotives iar 
the preveiitioni of forest fires Sub*expmment aad (temonstration farms were established 
one near DukitK and <«ie near Waseca. A n^W state fish hatcherv was established near 
Detroit, The office of state inspector of apianes was created and a lau pro\ides for the 
prevention and suppression of contagious ^disease among bees For experiments to rid the 
state grasshoppers ^ oOo was approbated and $25 000 for grass and closer seed to be 
distributed to farmers lands wc*ifet>umt over m the fires of 19JO An appropriation of 
$25 OOO was made for an experiment station for the dairy and food department near Albert 
Lea. The exp»iment statum recently originated new varieties of winter wl^at of oats of 
Indian corn and of flax which hav e become commercialH valuable. 

Mineral Products — Total value 1911 $53 460561 The only large item is iron ore of 
which the state was the largest producer with 23 398 406 tons valued at $48 447 760 six 
mines each bad more than 1 000 000 terns output — all of hematite — and these and five other 
mines were the largest producers la the country Clay products almost entirel> brick and 
tile acre valued at It 693478 mineral waters bottled at 17 springs at 270039 

Mmnfactures — In 1904-09 the number of establishments increased from 4 756 to 
5 56t and that of persons engaged in manufactunng from 83 301 (69 636 wage-earners) to 
104 406 (84 767 wage-earners) the capital invested from $184 903 000 to $273 416 000 (49 „.) 
and the value of products from $307 858 000 to $409 420 000 (33 / ) The principal manu 
factures m 1909 were flour and grist milljiroducts $139 i ^6000 Minnesota ranking 1 st in 
this industry lumber and timber products $42 353 000 (about five sixths of the timber cut 
was white pme and this was more than one third m the white pine cut m the United States) 
slaughtenng and meat packing twoducts $25 754 000 and butter cheese and condens^ 
milk $25 287 OOO ($-4 581 OOO being butter) hlmnesota ranking 4th Other important 
products were foundry and machine shop products $i s 609 000 car constnictjon by steam 
railway corapames $12 631 ooo linseed oil $11 O37 000 malt liquors $10 568 000 and boots 
and $7 568 ooo 1 hr manufactures of Minneapolis were \ alued at $105 405 ooo nearly 
three iWths being flour and grist null products nine-tenths of the linseed oil made m the state 
was manufactured here Othercitiebof importance were bt Paul $58 990 ooo Duluth '^17 
180000 (m 1899 $7 811 ooo) and Wmona Si I 200000 chiefly flour and patent medicines 

Tremsportation — Railway mileage January i 1912 88^292 In 1912 the Federal 
government bad about half completed work on Lock and Dam No i on the Mississippi be 
tween Minneapolis amf St Paul where the lift is to be increased from 13 3 to 30 ft with the 
intention cf developing a passenger traffic on this part of the nver and had nearly completed 
imiwovements m Duluth Supenor harbour A constitutional amendment establishing a 
road and bridge fund and authorising an annual tax for roads and bridges was adopted in 
November 1912 by 195 724 votes to 51 135 

Legtslaiion — The regular biennial session of the legislature was held from January 
3 to Apnl 10, ion It submitted constitutional amendments which were voted on m 
November 1912 by the people requiring the state auditor to levy an acreage tax on 
farm lands at the option of ownets for an insurance fund against damage to crops from 
mnd or bad (adopted 145,1/3 to 60439), authorising the investment of school funds 
m loans on improved Minnesota farm lands (adopted 168 440 to 39 483) allowing 
incorporated aties or villages dusinng incorporation as cities to frame charters, and 
classifying cities for general legislation (adopted 157 086 to 41,977), and reapportion 
mg the state, providing for 63 senators, no county to have more than 7 and empowering 
the legislature to determine the number of representatives (adopted 122,437 to 77>tS7) 

Thel^islature urged the adoption of F ederal laws to prev ent Federal courts from enjoining 
a state official from enforcing an> state law before the constitutionality of the law had “been 
pas^ on by the state courts, leavit^ the Umted States Supreme Court to correct .my 
e^swfi of »e state court and the creatioa of a petanatient non-partisan Federal tariff 
board A apOcaal session (June 4*-i8 19*2) isatified on June 12th the proposed l6th and 17th 
aifiendtuenbai Federal Constffurton. 

Aa act of igtt ftttwodes for direct nouwnatiQfl ^jf Umted States sfttiatore and candidates 
for the tegiriature HfiUHMomise to vote for the choice oi the primary for senator, but n^d not 
digs pledge. An «dectar may vote for presidential editors or atate officers or on con 
sStfitiODGu ut a fweemet of the state other than that in which he resides aad 

veutdly <sa^s h» vote The *913 ses^im passed a mw lustration, primary and general 
cfe^ion law it provides that judges and county superintendents of schools be notmivated bj 
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non p^rtii>an primary baUots* the two having the highest at the primary to the 
nominees for a method of rotation on primary hallots and few second choice voting at j^ma 
nes In loifl a new corrupt practices act was passed Permitted expenses are ^lecified by 
class« ana the maximum es^^ditares for each office. PqhticaJ aavertisepients rou^ he 
Wded paid ad\erti>ements with a statement of the amount {^4 and wlioinr Any 
candidate or member of a political oomnruttee having a financial interest ip jany r^spaper 
must file with the county auditor a statement of the aipount pf hi8 interest Campaign 
hterature mu&t bear the name of 3<-s author Treating electors and "laagering on dectwma 
forbidden Ml campaigning disDursemente must be reported each cjdentfer month A 

was appointed to promote umfocmitv of legislation in the difierait states especiafly lawa on 
marriage and divorce insohency the form of notanal certificates, the descent of propmiT 
acknowledgment of deeds and the execution and probate of wills. 

The legislature created the Fort Ridgely State ParJe (about go acres, opened Iptl) m 
ISucollet county and required the superintendent of public instruction to proclaim fetween 
October ist and May 1st a day (Minnesota Day) on which i»pecial exercises should be held 
in public schools The county of Pennington (county seat Thief River Falls) w’as created 
from the M M part of Red Lake countv by executive proclamatioaon Novemb^ 2$ l^io 

A new child labour law of J912 forbids the employment of children under 14 at any time 
in factory mill workshop mine or building coa&cruction or engineenng work or during school 
hours in any employ ment Children under 1 6 may not be employed more than 8 hours a day 
or 48 hours a week nor between 7PM and 7AM nor in certain specified dangerous pccupa 
tions Theatrical exhibitions are excepted by the law on the written consent of trtayctf or 
village president. In messenger service no boy under 18 may be emploved between 9PM 
and 5AM nor any girl under 21 at any time A report on workmen s compensation was 
published in 1912 bv the state bureau of labour 

The railroad and warehouse commission was instructed to maJke rules for joint rates be 
tween common earners Railways must keep accounts showing revenue per mile Fjve 
cents IS the mimnium rate for carrying a passenger from one station to another The state 
rate law setting 2 cents as the maximum per mile was held invalid (^pnl 2 i I911) by a 
circuit court a unfair to inter tate transportation at higher rates the case was earned to 
the Federal Supreme Court which had handed down no decision by March 1913 

The ptate and not the Federal census is to govern the classification of cities Cities of the 
first class under a home rule charter may establish a purchasing department One city may 
join another to form a public corporation for the development of water power By a law of 
1912 Minneapolis &t Paul and Duluth were required to have non partisan primaries for 
municipal offices Cities over 50000 may issue 4^2 bonds for |6oo 000 for land and 
buddings forpubhc libraries Cities of this size hav e a fire marshal and the laws for fire protec 
tion in hotels inn etc and to prevent fires started bv locomotive sparks are made much 
stricter Railwa r crossings must be protected and inspected bv the railroad and warehouse 
commission and tracks at crossings must not be at different levels In cities of 50000 or 
more the mayo is to appoint a city chemist and cities of this class with home rule charters 
may regulate the sale of liquor in hotels It was made a gross misdemeanour to entice a minor 
into a saloon and was deeij-ed illegal to sell liquor to a student in a state school to an 
intoxicated person to an Indian, to an habitual drunkard or to a sj^ndthnft for one year 
after a notice by any person annoyed by such a sale and the selling or giving away of malt 
liquors even if they are not mtoxicatmfo was forbidden except lahcens^ places Any one 
selling intoxicating liquors is liable to ai ti^n for damage done by an intoxicated person to 
whom he has sold such liquor No intoxicated person Is allowed to enter a railway tram 
the dnnkmg of intoxicating liquors on trains is forbidden and a conductor on any tram in the 
state may seize intoxicating hquor but must give a receipt redeemable within 10 days. A 
department of weights and measures under the supervision of the railroad and warwQUse 
commission was established A standard of pure milk was set County boards are au 
thonsed to apprapnate money to pfev ent the spread of tuherculosis 

Finance -—The inheritance tax law was amended m 1911 The tax levy for the general 
revenue fund for 191 S and 1913 is to be i 9 mills or less and $2 200 000 was the amount to 
be raised m J912 A law of 1911 requinng railways to pay a tax of 4% on gross earnings 
derived from all sources was repealed m I912 by an aijt (in effect 1913) making the rate 5 % * 
and the tax commission was bidden to report to the 1913 session ontite prof^y of railways 
and to have it assessed and taxed (including back taxses) In its thud annual repeat m 
preparation m December 1912 the tax ccunmission proixisea sweeping reforms m the direction 
of more equitable levying of taxes. An annual tax of 3 miJlaion each dollar of the fair cash 
value of moneys and credits was levied no offset is allowed fpr debts and the tax dOM not 
apply to money or preditsof an incorporated bafik situated in the^te On August l t9fl 
the balance m the tfeasttry was $3 508 491 and on July 31, 1912 rt was ^2993 yafi The 
receipts for the fiscal year were $15 &>* 3«2 tiie expeaditures* There ^ 

no state debt Trust funds invested and drawing interest amounted to 827,210 768 

' This tax was put in the constitution by an amendment adopted Novemfeer < 9 ia 
votes ta 4t»f 30) 
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— 1l^e*4eg»slatuiT of parsed a fcwapaJsoj^ edut-ation law which was called 

b^' SifFfcdml coittmissioaer of ec^ucation the tnosi C6tfiprehensive one enacted in the )eaf 
h a complete school niake& poverti, no excuse for non attendance allows 

to be excused from attendance if them btxfaly or mental condition necessitates it or 
nave finished the woi^ of the eighth grade" and exc^t in cities of the first and second 
daiM permits children over 14 to lie excused between April rst and November ist if their help 
18 needed in any permitted occupation in or about the home The state director of school 
hygiene in 1912 introduced a "“health grading outHne^ for all school children Instead of 
10 hi^ schools 3 » may now remve I2 500 a year few Courses m agnculture home economics 
and manual tramii^ for which the state ap^pnated 1105,000 a jear A bonus of |i 000 
IS given to each of 50 high schtxrfs with any one of the three special courses mentioned An 
association for retirement fund pensions for teachers may be formed m aties of to 000 mhab 
itants Of mole — the limit was formerly 50 000 or more A new Jaw regulates pneCs of text 
books and on the vote of the district or df the school board books ma> be supplied free or 
sold at cost An educational and jnofessional qualification for countv suj>enntendettts was 
adopted by constitutional amendment (167 983 votes to 36 584) m November 1912 

On April 1 1011 Cyrus Northrup presrd^t of the University of Minnesota was succeed 
ed by George Edgar \uicent (b 1864) who had been dean of the faculties of arts literature 
and science m the University of Chicago and president of the Chautauqua Institution since 
The schools of medKane and engineering occupied new buildings and a chemistiy 
building was constructed There is a ^university extension movement on Chautauqua 
lines In the law school the case system has been introduced 

In loio of the population 10 years and over 3^0 was illiterate (4 t% m 1900) The 
total school enrollment in 1911-12 was 445 995 the school revenue about $20 000000 and 
the expenditures about $17 000 000 

Penal and Charitable Institutions — A law of 191 1 provides for the indeterminate sentence 
erf pnsonerls convicted of any enrae except treason and murder and for a state board of 
parole. Life imprisonment was made the punishment for murder in the first degree A new 
act was passed for the government of the hospital farm for inebriates finished late in 1912 

History — At the beginning of 1911 the governor Adolph Olson Eberhart (b 1870 
elected heatenant-govemor 1907, succeeded on the death of Governor John \ Johnson 
September 1909 re-elected 1910), all the state ofheers, and a large majority of the state 
legE^ature were Republicans Moses Edwin Clapp (b 18^ r), Umt^ States senator 
since 190X was re-elected January 17, 1911 In 1912 before the actual opening of the 
presidential campaign Eberhait was one of the governors w ho urged Roosevelt s 
cmidKlacy, but wlran the Rqpaibkcan National Convention in which the state s delegates 
were instructed to vote for Roosevelt, nominated Taft Eberhart refused to leave the 
party He was re^nonnnated’' (Sept 17 1912) by the Republicans who it must be 
remembered were at least partially radukl in their sympathies, and who re nominated 
Knute Nelson (b 1843, representative m Congress 1883-89, governor 1893-915 United 
States senator since 1895) Iot the Senate The Progressives nominated P V Collins 
for governor Stnd no other candidates save secretary of state and one railroad and ware 
house commissioner — no candidate for Coi^ess Eberhart was re elected, with the 
entire R^ubhean ticket, getting 129,6^ wtes to 99,659 for his Democratic opponent 
Peter M Rmgdal and 33 455 far Cdlms The congr^sional delegation (10, including 
I at large, fomieiJytHily 9) triU coimst of 9 Repubbeans and (from the 2nd distnct) i 
Democrat "Senator Nelson^s re-election b> the legislature (Jan 21, 1913) was insured 
by a R^uWican legisktuiEe and by a primary vote of 573^74 for Nelson to 102 691 for 
W Lawler, Democrat The first returns coming from the cities, pointed to 
a pidi^ty for Woodioyr Wdson, but "when the rural distncts were heard from it w as 
foimd the state was earned for Rocsevelt, by 123,856 votes to 106,426 for Wilson, 

«wl for And 27,505 for Debs,® who had 14,32? m ipoS 

(May 7, 1912) adt^ed by 5 331 votes to 1,296 a charter amendment for 
mirtathm ^ (the ebartear already providwl for initiation of amendments to the 

efourter) floor nefiereadum and for recaU. Immediately thereafter the municipal connal 
ad<M^ed 4 the purchase of a jUgbtmg plant, to which it bad been opposed 

1 %^ Was a street-rti^i^take » Duluth from September 9 to November 7, 1912, when it 

*A* the rtate s first st^te wuie primary in which the second choice on the ballota caused 
hmldt iSoerfulion to voters to* canvassers 

•One So^hst from Two Harbors was elected to the lower house of the legtslature 
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was called off because the sinkers were m actual need Itasf strike led to Ibe aetyriis 
consideration by the citj counol the acquisition of the railway system by the city 
On February 6 1912, the city adopted four charter amendmeMs^ one pfovidmg for a 
board of public welfare and one for an issue of $700,000 bonds fora lighting plant, and 
December 3, 1912, it adopted (5 500 to 3,400) a new chdrter of the conimissinn fmtn with 
provisions for referendum, recall and preferential voting St Paul ^hCay 7^ tgiz) 
adopted the commission plan of government (by 20,640 to 4,137 v<rte9),-^las at the 
very time that a home rule charter commission had prepared a new charts ^federal 
plan) for the aty which will be submitted at a special elecUon Ten days later th* 
state supreme court upheld the constitutionalit\ of the commission plaii rn the charter 
of Mankato and m an act of 1909 Fanbault (Feb 7^ by 688 to 185 in effect April 
II, igii), Tower and St Cloud (No\ 28 by 3 to i) adopted the commission plan m 
1911 \t the November election m 191 2 Wallace C Nye ^as elected mayor of MinneS- 
apolis by 22,282 votes to 19 498 for Thomas Van Lear Socialist who had not entered 
the non partisan primaries mwhichW G Nye received the largest vote 2 "Socialists were 
elected aldermen In December 191 1 the at\ of Two Harbors authonsed the estab- 
lishment of a municipal coal yard In ign a avic commission m Minneapolis sub- 
mitted plans for a fourth diagonal highw a> and for neighbourhood parks at intersections 
Bihhoirapky —General Laus {2 \ols St Paul 19IT and 1912) and other public docu 
ments W H Winchell ed The Aborigines of Minnesota (Minn Historical Soaety 1912') 
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Population (i<)io) i 707 114(15 8 ®o more than in 1900) whites constituted 43 /%(in 
190041 3) and 43 2% were native born whites The proportion of negroes was 58 5^0 
in iQoo and 36 2 m iqio (Indians and Asiatics o 2 *0 m 1900 and o i % in 1910) Den 
sity 38 8 per sq m The urban population (->9 municipalities each with more than 2,500) 
was II 5% of the total compared with 7 7°o (2’ municipalities) in 1900 “Ihe 15 
municipalities of 5 000 or more were Meridian 3 285 Jackson 21,262 (7 816 in 1900), 
Vicksburg 20814 ^atchez, 11791 Hattiesburg ii ,.3^ (4 175 m 1900) Greemnlk 
9 610, Columbus 8 , q 88, Laurel 8 465 (3 193 m 1900), Biloxi 8 049 ’Vazoo 6 796, Gulf 
port 6 3S6 (i 060 in 1900) McComb 6 ->37 Greenwood 5 S36 Brookhaven 5 293, 
Corinth 5 020 

Agriculture — The acreage in farms increased from 18 240 736 to 18 557 533 between 
1900 and 1910 and the improved land in farms from 7 594 428 to 9 008 310 the average farm 
acreage fell from 82 6 to 67 6 and the value of farm property increased from $204221 027 
to $426 314 6^4 ($254 002 289 land $80 160 000 buildings $i6 905 312 unplements $75 247 
033 domestic animals) Of the land area 62 5 / was m farms The average value ot farm 
land per acre was I13 69 Farms were operated largely by tenants (181 491 by tenants 825 
by managers and 92 066 by owners) In 1 91 2 (prelimmary estimates) the principal crops 
were Indian corn 56 840 000 bu (3 lo6 000 A ) wheat 96 000 bu (8 000 A ) oats I 966 ooo 
bu (il^ 000 \ ) potatoes 890 000 bu (ro 000 A > hay 297 000 tons (201 000 A ) cotton 
I log 000 bales (177 lbs per A ) nee 77 000 bu (2 200 \ ) In 1909 (U S Census) the 
value of vegetables (excluding potatoes) was $5 868 275 of sn^l fruits $107 171 of orchard 
fruits 325 506 (peaches and nectarines $925 288} of figs $107 609 of nuts $90 855 On 
January 1 1912 there were on farms 234000 horses 277000 mules 443000 mdeh cows 
566 000 other neat cattle 214 000 sheep and i 577 000 swine 

The pest crayfish in the Houston clay lands where crops of cotton and Indian corn 
have often been destroyed just after the plant appears has been investigated by an agent of 
the Federal department of agriculture and poisoning them in their mdes has proved the 
Simplest and most effective way of nddmg fields of them- Crayfish aenou^y weakened 
levees and dikes also The 1912 legislature passed elabormie acts m j:egard to dramage 
districts In 19 Ji and 1912 the experiment station teportedon scale insects apple growu^ 
cotton experiments and cut over lands 

Mineral products — ^Total value 1911 $10528^2 The value of clay products was 
$687*836. 8f “4 mow: than m 1910 Sand and gravel were valued at $286 206 and mmwal 
waters (from 8 springs including 6 resorts) at $75 050 l^ng 71 more than in 1910. 

Manufactures —From 1904 to 1909 the number <rf establishments increased fitmi i 520 
to 2 598 and that of persons engaged m manufacturing from 42 96b (3>S boo wage earners) 
to 56 761 (50 384 wage earners) the capital invested from 1.^ 2^ 000 to $72,393 000 and 
» See £ 5 xviu 599 et seq_ 
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the from 8s? 45».0W (*33 7i8i.pOQ m 1899) to $8p 555 000 Of the total 

luspi^ ttaa constituted 53 f % {fda W3.000) more than four filths of the total cut 

la the manufacture of tufperitinsE and rosin f$ i 45r4 6od 37 7 % less than 
ttofe state ranked 4th m ^ matttifacWtfe of cottonseed oil and c4ke (*15 966 000) 
$tdi Tlie value of railway car was ]|3«233 000 cotton goods Ss^jfxi 000 moiK i^n 

pfnfoi that of 18^ fertihs^ — ^sduding the by product (86i6 000) of cottonseed oU miUs, — 
135 000 more thap thj^ that of Mendian had a product of $4,237 500 pnnci 

pally cottonseed bol and lertedisws JacksPn f3,it3txxJ Vicksburg $3229350 Hatties- 
StUg $r 250900 Natchea, 1ft 1 14000 

Trimsfie^wn — 'Radway mileage JaniMiry i, ii9i2v 4 402 08 The Federsd govern 
meat by acts 0$ 1911 and S9t2 hasapeured a 23 ft basin apd channel at Gulfport 

Lestsloiton — A special ae^on of the tegislatuj* was he^d m 1911 (from Nov ist to 
15th) and the regular session jn 19JE2 icom January 2nd to March i6th It submitted 
to the people for afd[»:oval m November 191 2^ constitutional amendments allowing a 
verdict in avil suits from mne jurors and providing fo^: the jmtiati\ e and referendum 
Each of these farted to get the necessary majonty of all votes cast at the election though 
28,964 votes were ca^t for and only t4,3ss against the former and 35 153 for and onl> 
13 383 against the latter A bnbery immunity act of jpii wan repealed in 1912 For 
a monument on the capitol groimds to the Mississippi women of the Confederacy $7,500 
was voted and the cornerstone was laid on June 3 1912 

By an act of 1912 cities may adopt the commission form of government (with a charter 
providmg for the recall and initiative) at an election held after a 10 V petition therefor 
After MX years under commission government any city may vote to abandon its charter 
Gulfport had adopted a commission charter on December 12 1911 in effect January i 


commission government in all but name A child labour law applvmg to factories making 
cotton wool or other fabnes and to canneries and establishments where children are 
employed indoors at work injurious to health or m operating dangerous machinery and 
not applying to fruit canneries prohibits the employment of any girl under 14 or any boy 
under 12 and for more than 8 hours a day or 48 hours a week or between 7 P m and 6 am 
or any boy under 16 or any gut under iS No child under 16 may be employed without 
the consent erf his guardian Ten hours a day except in cases of emergency was made 
the maxiiaum for employees m manufacturing or repairing establishments 

Railway coiporations were made liable for damage from fire set by sparks, from loco 
motrves and are permitted to have an msurabit interest in propem on the route Thf* state 
board of health was ordered to establish a bureau of vital statistics which was in operation 
in 1912 Tips in iKKtels restaurants dining and other cars are forbidden the penalty is not 
to exceed $100 and copies of the act are to be posted in cars and eatmg places 

'The state tax for 1912 and 1913 was 6 mills The proportion for annual 
interest char^ cm different state bonds and for the Chickasaw school fund amounted to 
$119,025 and $610,500 for 1912 and $615 500 for I913 was appropriated to repay money 
borrows for the state bv tte governor The special session of lOJi was devoted almost 
entirdy to {qipropriatiGas. Many pnvil€«e taxes were laid those on sleeping and palace 
cars aad on raihray s were increase hreigM lines and equipment companies were taiced 3 0 
on thew gross earnings. An mcxnne tax of 5 mills on all incomes (that is gross profits) in 
excess $2 500 a y»ar wai levied New permanent factories of certain classes establi^ed 
before 1918 w«rc easmpted irom tax for 5 years The highest contract rate of interest was 
made $ % in^ead of lo %* The bienmal report of the treasurer for the year ending October 
I 1912 shows cash on hand October i I9ti $572 Gay The receipts were $4 179 283 
and the expenditures $4^500 331 leaving a bahwwx m the treasury $250 999 

EiucAtum —A normal echwl anthonsed in 1910 was establi^ed in 1911 at Hatties 


bore The l^islature in r9i2 voted $i 500 a year for each county agricultural high school, 
oar $3^000 for a loint school the speoal s^ion of 1911 authca-ised muniapalities to issue 
for agnculturad fogfa schools Greek tetter and other secret societies were abolished 
asid ^wrfnbited m 1912 at the Umveraity of Misslsfeippi The governed and the state super 
uiiieiildee^ <Ol«educatioR were made ex cracio metnbere of the b^rd of trustees of the higher 
educatacMtal institutions of the state (a law of loio had fiwbldden the presence on this board 
of any sWX or legidators) otb^ njcmDers ate to be chosen by the governor The 

General Edtimibn Brotd <which lad prevfouate given $25,000) in October 1912 gave $100- 
000 to Mrnhssipm Coitege (1826 Bap^) at Chotott 

TiS pyjro trf the muJ'popolation to y«H^ and over. 32 4% was ilhtetate (32 % in 1900) 
Wlwtwi'5 3% 18% lit 1900^,'' fte®roes 35 6% (49 i % m f90P) For the school year ending 
tpi thd mmdterirf I9f2> ti^%slioolT<^pUlatu>n was 737 3^ <435 9^7 n^Tfoes) length of th* 
average school year 6 months the total revenue for schcxrfs about $3 500 000 
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Ckmtable InsHttat&ns —A law of 1912 requires that poor and needy persons be admitted 
tor treatment in any chanty hospital supportedby the state Atnoag the apfMropnations 
were $450 000 annually ior Confederate veterans* and their widows and $98 000 bieonially 
for the Confederate veterans home at Beauvoir 

Bistory — The chief political issue in 1911 and 1912 was the tfnited States senator 
ship After a deadlock lasting seven weeks Le Roy Percy (b 1S61) was elected, Febru 
ary 22 1910 to serve the unexpired terra (ending March 4 1913) of Anselm Joseph 
M\-Launn (1848-1909 governor 1896-1900 senator 1901 to lus death) State senator 
Theodore G Bilbo (elected lieutenant governor in 1911) testified that he bad changed 
his vote from Percy *s opponent James Kimble Vardaman (b 1861 , governor in 1904-08) 
to Percy for money paid him by L C Dulaney another state senator who was indicted 
for bribery Percy urged a thorough investigation and the case broke down complete 
1> apparently the notes that Bilbo claimed he had been bnbed with came from a lOcal 
bank after the date of the supposed bribery The State senate exonerated Percy and 
his campaign managers and came within one vote (two thirds vote necessary) of expel 
Img Bilbo But m the primaries August i 1911 \ ardaman’s candidacy for the senate 
was successful ^ The legislature elected on the senatorial issue asked (March 5 1912) 
for the resignation ot Percy who had offered at the time of the bribery charge to refer 
his claims to the voters of the state who had received only 21 500 votes out of a total 
of 132 400 at the August primary and who was therefore considered discredited bv 
\ardaman*s followers Percy had promised immediately after the August 191 r pn 
manes to resign m Januar> 191- unless in self defence he was forced to keep his seat by 
continued attacks upon him and he refused to retire (March 9, 1912) Vardanian's 
accession to the United States Senate was deprecated by many because as governor be 
had indulged in much severe criticism of negroes In November 191 1 3 suit in chancery 
w as brought against Vardaman for the restitution of pubhc moneys but the suit was dis 
missed March 2 1912 after an investigation by the legislature Earl L Brewer, 
governor for 1912-16 --eiected without opposition —is a Democrat, and the legislature 
and the congressional delegation (8 as before) are Democratic The Republican state 
convention split and those rival delegations one for Taft and onft,for Roosevelt but 
the former was seated and man> contests were withdrawn at the last moment In the 
presKienUal campaign the state pripiar> electrons were for Underwood and in November 
the vote was overwhelmingly large for Woodrow Wilson who received 57,164 votes to 
^ 6-7 for Roosevelt, 1 3I1 for Taft and 2 017 for Debs (978 m 1908) 

There were several 1> nchmgs in the state m 1911-12 of a negro for murder at Rock 
port (March 25 1911) 2 negroes for attempting to poison a famxlv at LoiusviUe (Mav 
5th) a negro accused of murder at Chunky (June i6th), one for murderous assault 
on a white man at Lockhart (Nov , th) one at Sucamoochee (Jan 15 1912) for murder 
one at Stark\ilLe (Feb 14th) for rape one at Greenville (Ma> 7 th) for the same offence 
and another on the same day at Macon for murder A negro was killed m a gambling 
raid at Gunnison (Feb 15 191 1) and a race war for a time seemed imminent 

The state suffered from floods m the spring of 101- A dike at Greenville btirst April 
12th and about 1,300 sq m m the lower \a/oo district was inimdated 

There was a serious strike centering m the state on the 'kaaoo & Missi^pps Valley 
Railroad A federation of railway employees in June 1911 demanded recognition, not 
merely in Mississippi from the ‘ Harnman ’ lines Of the 9 ntnioiK included in the 
federation, 7 had contracts which called for 30 days' notice befor&^action on cringe in 
relations, the oJficials of the railwray, on this ground refused to rK<q;nise tlm federation. 
The men went out, September 25 1911, and there w^s vu3lmice«,t ^^sburg and Me 
Comb City, when new men tried to work, so t&a^ themilRia had to Be cafled oat No 
settlement of the strike was made m 1911 or 1912 

The state supteme court on December 10 1912 rukd that the “Jim Ciow^ law 
(for separate care for negroes) applies to through sleeping cars as Well day oOach^ 

1 The other senator from Mississippi is John Sharp Williams (b, 1854 representative i« 
Congress 189^-1909 minority leader 1903-09) He succeeded for 1911-17 Hernando de 
Soto Money (1839-1912) senator from 1897 to 1911 who died on September 18 1912 
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i^dpidatton (1910) 3 293 335 (6% more tha» m 1900) Negroes made up 4 8% 
(1 2% in 1900}, native whites 88 2% (87 9% ip 1900), and foreign bom -whites 6 g^o 
(unchanged) Density to the aq m 47 9 (ix,26;j 8 in St Louis) The urban popula 
Uon (id 62 municipalities of >^500 <>t pjore) made up 42 5 % of the total (in 1900 50 
cities made up 36 3%) there was a decrease from 53 7 to 46 6% in the purelv rural 
population Tlwre were 37 municqialities of 5,000 or over, as follows St Loui« 
687,029 (57S>23B lu i960), Kansas City, 248 381 (163,752 in 1900), St Joseph, 77 40 j 
Sprmgfield 35,201, Jophn, 32 073 Hannibal, 18 341, Sedalia, 17 822 Jefferson Citv 
11,850, Webb City^ 11,617, Mqberly, 10,923, Independence 9859, Columbia 966^ 
Carthage 9483 St CWles 9,437, Cape Girardeau, 8 475, Wellston 7312 iSevada 

7 176, Webster Groves 7080 (1,89^ in 1900), Poplar Pluff 6916 KirksviHe 6 ^47 
Chillicothe 6,265 Mexico 5 939 Brookfield, 5 749, Trenton 5 656, Lexington 5 24 
Fulton, 5,228, Flat River, 5,112 

AgrtctUiure . — The acreage m farms increased from 33 997 873 to 34 591 248 bet>\een 
1900 and 1910 the improvM land in farms from 22 900 043 to 24 581 186 the average farm 
acreage from 1 19 3 to 124 8 and the value of farm property from *i 033 121 897 to $2 052 
917 488 ($1 445 982 389 land 5270 221 997 buildings $50 873 994 implements and 5285 R39 
108 domestic animals) Of the land area 78 6 , was m farms The average value of farm 
land per acre was $41 80 h arms were operated largely by owners (192 285 by o-wners 2 ooi 
by managers and 82 958 by tenants) In 1912 (preliminary estimates') the pnncipal crops 
were Indian corn 243 9O4 000 bu (7 622 000 A ) wheat 23 750 000 bu (i 900 000 A ) 
oats 37 125 000 bu (i 125 000 A ) barley I49 000 bu (6 000 A ; ly e 222 000 bu (15 000 
A ) buckwheat 30 000 bu (2 000 A ) potatoes 7 980 000 bu (95 000 A ) hay 4 143 000 
tens (3 187 000 A ) cotton 59 000 bales (267 lbs per A ) tobacco 6 000 000 lb«j (6 000 A ) 
flaxsei^ 72 000 bu (l2 000 A ) In 1909 (U S Census) the value of vegetables (excludn g 
potatoes) was $8 268 281 of small fruits $l 761 409 or orchard fruits |6 582 578 (apples 
♦4 885 544 peaches and nectannes |l 110350) On January l 1912 there were on farms 
I 095 000 horses, 333 000 mufes 822 000 milch cows l 504 000 other neat cattle x 755 000 
sheep and 4491 000 swine. In 1012 the agricultural experiment station pursued -vanous 
studies 0/ Indian com and of hog choJera and continued its rotation experiments conducted 
for more than years on the same field With the Federal department of agriculture 

It co-operates m Inveatigations of farm management 

Mineral iVadte/r -r-Total value 1911 $52636348 Of greatest importance were 

lead 182,207 t<m8 ($16 398 630) being about 95 % of the total output m 1911 of the Central 
States and 2mc 127 540 tons ($14 539 560) more than from any other state About five 
sixths of the lead comes from central and S E Missoun and almost afi the zinc from the 
S W part of the state From the lead ores of S E Missoun there was recovered 49 too oz 
of ($26 soo) and 640411 lbs. of copper ($80051 nearly seven times as much as in 
loio) Tlie Coal mined m 1911 was 3 760 607 tons ($6 431 066) Clay products almost 
all bnck and tile were valued at $6 274 353 and sand and gravel at $i 042 674, ranking the 
state 4th Mineral waters, bottled at 24 springs were valued at $86 747 The value of 
natural gas was only $10 496 and that of barytes— of which more is found here than in 
other state — $81 380 In 1911 new deposits of tnpoli were found at Stella about 25 m E 
of Seneca, where d^4)»its already been workea 

Manufactures 1904-09 the number of establishments increased from 6 464 to 

8 375 the number of persons engaged m manufacturing from 156 585 (133 167 wage-earners) 
to 185 705 (rw 993 Wage-eareere) the capital from $379 3^ o«> to $444 343 000 and the 
valim of product from $4^ 549 000 to $574 m 00a The most important industry was 
slaughtering and meat-packing ($79 581 000) In the manufacture of boots and shoes 
Miasoim ranked 2nd (4th in 1904 8th m *899) with a product of $48751 000 Other 
importmit manufacture were flour and grist mill products $44 508 000 printing and 

$29651 000 malt liquors I27 447,000 lumber and timber $23 261 000 men s 
aiotimfr 4074JO0 foundry and maebjr^ shop^ products $19,975*000 toasting and 
and spice, $12,062,900, railway cm: con^ruction, $9 812 ^ carnages and 
wagom, ^^ojaa^cm copper tin and ^eet m>n $7 827 000 and patent roedianes $7 639 000 
St Lo*tte iww byntar the most Important manufactunne city ($328 495 opo) ranking 4th 
among the ertiea the Union Otber manufacturing cities were Kansas City $54 705 ow 
Bt* Joeeph, Hannibab ^ 000 Jefferson City $5 446 000 Springfield 

$5 382^00^ Jo|^n,$l$ilr36yop9 (chiefly lead smelting) Sedalia $2 3331OQO Moberly 9^4 
OOP* and Wef* Oty, $m>ooo 

-s^Tofas rs^way mileage on January i, i0%2 8 221 17 
» See £. B xviu, 697 et se% 
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Government — The legislature met January 4 to March 20, t^rr On February i^th 
the state capitol bmlding (built 1838) was struck, by li^tumg and burned* At a speaal 
election the people on August ist voted (144644 to 4S>468) an issue of 500,000 in 
13 year bonds to rebuild the capitol on nearly the same site. Tra<yfj Svwetwiout & latch 
field of New York were chosen architects on October 7, 1912 

The following constitutional amendments were submitted by the legishitute for 
vote by the people m November 1912, to provide that free public edacation mu4t bu 
furnished for children between 6 and 20, and that it may be furmshed for children be 
tween 5 and 6 and for those o\er 20'-defeated, 367 032 votes to 207 298 two amend- 
ments changing mumapal hmits of indebtedness both defeated, one to change the quali-^ 
fications for electors by omitting the clause in the constitution of 1875 which permuted 
males of foreign birth to vote if they had declared intention of becoming atiaens of the 
United States, — defeated 378 263 to 172 140 and one empowering the legislature to 
provide for registration of voters m St Louis county (defeated, 385,698 to 131 694) 
Four constitutional amendments proposed by initiative were defeated, one changing 
the tax system so that land and franchises only would be taxable after 1919 (508,137 
votes to 86 647) one substituting a tax commission appointed by the governor for the 
state board of equalisation (475 151 to 96 911) one revising the election and registration 
law (048,495 to 197 643), and for a one mill tax for schools (401,843 to 154 95^) 

The legislature ratified on March i6th the proposed amendment to the Federal Consti 
tution providing for an income tax. 

The supreme (ourt w^s authorised to appoint four commissioners to assist it m prepanng 
statements of fact and opinions and to sit with it when requir^ Ballots for pfimaTy 
elections are no longer to have names arranged alphabetically but m rotation m different 
districts so that the advantage of position on the ballot will not be ev^ tv here the s^me 

In factoiy mechanical or mercantile establishments including laundnes and workshops 
no woman 15 allowed (or suffered ) to work more than 9 hcurs a da> or 54 hours a week 
The working dav for children under 16 is limited to 8 hours (not between 7PM and 7 A m ) 
and a working week to 48 hours Children under 15 may be engaged only m agricultural 
and domestic service Bo\ s under 10 and girls under 16 are not allowed to sell on streets 
or in public places The act stnkes out the previous exemption of children from school 
attendance if it is shown that a child s labour is absolutely necessary for the family support. 

Express companies are required to post schedules of tariffs and are placed untfer the 
super\ision of the board of railroad and warehouse commissioners, which also fixes railway 
passenger rates The Iiabiiity of common carriers may not be limit^ b> contract The state 
anti trust law was upheld Apnl i 1912 b> the U S Supreme Court in an appeal on the ous 
ter of the Standard Oil Company and Republic Oil Company In November 1912 there was 
an ouster against the International Harvester Company The adulteration and misbrand 
ing of foods was forbidden and provisions were made for the sanitation of bakenes cancer 
les packing houses and other establish m nts producing foods False statements tending 
to injure bank trust or guaranty companies are punishable by a fine of |i 000 imprisonment 
in the county jail for one year or less or by both The law permitting third class cities 
and special charter cities to erect and own public utility plants was extended to inclu^ 
fourth class cities and towns and villages under spt aal charter with a ^pulation leas than 30 
000 The legislature of 191 1 appropriated §5 000 for a monument to Genra'al Sterling Price in 
Price Memorial Park KeytesviUe and $i 000 for a marker at the birthplace Florida of 
Samuel L Clemens (Mark Twain) and ¥io 000 for a monument to him m RiveiView Park, 
Hannibal ^ for tins monument Fredenck C Hibbard of Chicago was chosen as squlptor 
The contract for the latter monument calls for its completion by June l 1913 the 
former is expected to be completed during the summer 

In St Louis an ordinance of March 27 1911 created a city plan commission succeeding 
the (unofficial) city plan association which was the outgrowth of a committee <rf the Ovic 
League of St Louis, in 1912 the commission reported favourably on a central traffic parkway 
to be built by the city after condemnation of blocks bounded by Market,Chestoutana Twelfth 
streets and I efferson Avenue it began work on a report on the nver front St Louis in Novem' 
ber 1912 adopted a charter amendment (62 359 to 41 243) for imtiative and referendutfi 
In 19 H the ci^ established a municipal reference library 

In Kansas City the board of public welfare has a research bureau which has ciiar^oi the 
chanties registration bureau the chanties endorsement department and of tlwi somplogical 
library and museum It has published a Report <m Housing Conditions. 

FtJtance —In 1911 a paragraph on the mcotporation of mortgage foan conmmeB to be 
under the supervision of the Bank Commissioner was added to the law r^;ara to bankmg 

^ His early home was presented to the t-ity Hannibal May i 5 » 1912 
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cQi&pwmeB. Tlift balance m the ta^ury on Janahry i igii was S« Sag 546 reeeiiita for 
the c^eD 4 |u- year $7 598 ^ 7 ^ < 3 »^wseineots, | 7^8 90a and balance on January j i9jf2 

caipitol building bonds and ^ 398,839 school 

CmsoT certificates 

l^ueatum —For 5>dbhc* schools tJie fc^slatufO aj^oprtated one-third erf the ordinary 
levenue paid into the treastny for the fiscal 5«ears Jul^ i igio-June 30, 1912 and for higher 
educatiem for 191 1 and 19X3 $2 ^3 975 Pupds hyii^ more than half a mile from a public 
school are to be earned to schoerf free jf board of directors in the district approi es Boards 
in cities ‘with ino*e th^'fi 7 S,iooo inhabitants hnd less than 500 ock) (that is ^ jfoseph and Kan 
sas City) ihay erect puMiC Ubrartes ait gaflenes, miMgeums and anditonums even though 
these are not used stnctly hw school puiposes School distncts may issue bonds to erect 
library buildings The nMwreraents ftwr t?eachera certificates were raised m 1911 In 
October 1912 ne General Education Board gave $73 000 to Central College at Lafa> ettt 
In igi 3 the total pc^atlon of school age teas 958 623 the total enroflment 696 893 the 
avera^ dhily attendsmee 488 the average length ot the school term 155 4 days total 
school revenue 4 b! 7 ,XOt ooOs, asnd expenditures ti4 200 000 

The percent^ of illiteracy in 1910 of population 10 years and over was 4 3 (6 4 in 1900) 

~ ‘ ' anlaik Institutt<ms — Ihe labour of convicts by a law of 1911 is r 


[oi I IS not 
ilant and m 
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to be let farmed or sold convicts are allowed to work in the binding twine ^ 
manufactunag for state institutions supplies which are not to be purchased elWrwhere if it 
IS possiUe for coavict labour to supply therm A law of 191 1 allows counties with a populd 
turn of 250,000 to 500,000 (Jackson county including Kansas City was the onlv one in th»s 
class) which have a juvenile court to appropriate not more than $12 000 a year for the support 
of mothers (<rf chflaien under 14) who are widows or whose husbands are prisoners and who 
would otherwise have to work away from their children Cities of 500 000 or more (St Louis 
only in 1910) may create a board of children s guarchatts to manage public institutions of 
thtj aty for dehiiqueni: d^'pendent or d^ectiVe children Juvenile courts for children under 
17 were estatrfisb^ in ccmnties with a population of 50^000 or more Tuberculosis hospitals 
are to be e&tabhshed m speaal distncts called Tuberculosis Hospital Districts In June 
1911 two tuberculosis hoi^itals (for men and for women) were ofwned at the State Hospital 
at Nevada m June 1913 one was opened at Fulton Buchanan county voted for a hospital 
ja November 1912 and m the same month in Kansas City, in accordance w itfi an appropna 
tion of tsoooo made m 1911 a site was chooen fm: a cit> hospoal 

Btsirry — Hie iegislature, being strongly Democratic cho<5e (Jan 18 1911) the 
nominee of the Democratic pnmanes (over David R Francis) James A Reed fb 1861 
Reft^rm Desuoaratic maywof Kan^ City 1900-04) as United States senator to succeed 
Wilkam Warner (b 1840, Republican, representative in Congress 1885-80) whose 
term expired MarA 4 1911 Herbert Spencer Hadley (b 1872) Republican governor 
in 1909-13 was at one time suggested as a compromise ” Republican candidate for 
the pjRSideacy ^ Jb the JJationaJ Republican convention* he was considered the ablest 
aad fairest of the speakers for Roosevelt but eventually he refused to join the new 
Prt^Eressive party, definrtely announced himself for Taft (Oct 3 1Q12) and after the 
death of Shertn^ was the choace of most of the Republican National committeemen to 
succeed him on the Taft tmket for vice president In the contest for governor the 
Repd^hcans m the state nominated John McKinley lieutenant governor in 1905-09 
whose suggestion m the party platform to use convict labour m printing school books 
rt>used the oppoation of labour unions and publishers but he was defeated by Elliott 
W Major {b. 1864) Democrat, attomev-geuerol of the state in 1Q09-13 Major re 
ceived more than McKinley (Rep ) and A, D Nortoni (Pre^ ) together while 
McKinley received abemt twice as many votes as Nortom (Major 337.010 McKinley 
317,8x9 Norton!, 109,44^) The entire J^emocratic state ticket was elected, — an un 
ttsu^^ng ui the state, where Hadley had some Democratic admmistrative officers and 
Dee^a»tic majonEty m the legt^ture and Folk was the <m\y Democrat on the state 
dfected in 1904 The next legislature will be comi»>sed of 25 Democrats mid 9 
the senate and 113 Democrats, 28 Republicans ^nd i Progressive in the 
house. iTn^ were no Progressive candidates for Congress and the delegation of j6 
^4 D^ehotb^ts and 3 Re^bhcuis (m 62nd Cmigress, 3 R^ubbeans ® all from 

as goveroor, Joseph Wingate Folk (b 1869) Demo^t was 
poj^thl^Pewfa^tic candidate but withdrew id 1912) m fayour of 

cMegates for Roosevelt were seated by the National Convention after contest 
» OiM of these, Thmm E- taidm, was onaeated (August lath) by a partisan vote of the 
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St Louisl Woodrow Wtl‘?on earned the state with 330,746 votes to 807,^^21 for Taft 
i'>4,37i for Rhosevelt and 28^466 for Debs fis 431 m 1908)^ 

In there were two lyjaciungs m the state on the same day COrt j;7tib) at Canith 
ersviJle^ wh^ a negro ssuspected of robbery and one acet^ed: of anassauk taken 
from jail and shot 

The state suffered |rreatl> from the temble flood of the Mississippi knd Missouri 
nvers About 70P ?q* m in the Lpper St Francis Basin were inundated and Kew 
Madrid was entirely oit oS m Apnl 1912 

In St Louis a joint comnnttee on public morals representing 30 organisations, 
recommended late In i9r'> after an exhatisti\ e investigation the creation of a permanent 
commission to fight tKe social e\ il In ^ o\ ember 191 2 charter amendments for initiative 
and referendum nere adopted but amendments for a bond issue for a free bndge and 
for an increase m salary of members of the mumapal assembly were defeated The 
League of Missouri Municipalities at its 5th annual convention (December 17, 1912) 
at St Louis adopted resolutions favouring the calling of a c9n\ention to revise the state 
constitution 

Bthhograph\ — Laus (Jeffer-^on Citv 1911) the Official M&nuai for 1911-1^ Ths 
Missouri Red Book for lOU (Part i Labor Section) Missoun Historical Soctely of St Louts 
Collections \ol 111 No 4(191-) J D EUifl Missouri {l^ew \ 1911) 

MONTANA ^ 

Papulation (iQio) 376 053 (54 S o more than in 190c) Indians and Asiatics con- 
stituted 3 6°o (6 4% in 1900) native whites of native parentage 43 i (38 2 °o m 2900) 
Density 2 6 to a sq m The population was ^5 - □ rural tin iqoo 58 8%) In 1910 
there were 14 aties and towns (with 355 of the total) having over 2 500 inhabitants 
each as follows Butte 39165 Great Falls 13048 Missoula i, 869 (4 366 m 1900) 
Helena 12515 Anaconda 10 134 Billing 10 031 (3,221 m looo) L^alispell 5540 
Livingston 5359 Bozeman 5 lo/ Red Lodge 4 S60 Miles City, 4 697, Havre (town) 

3 624 (1,033 in J900) Lewistown ,99 and Deer Lodge, 2 570 

Agricidtur — The acreage in farms mcrea'^ed from 8 344 454 to 13 545 603 between J900 
and 1910 and the improved land m farms from J 7-5 7-o to 3 640 309 the average farm acre 
age fill from 885 9 t3 516 7 and th*. value of farm property increased from $1x0225423 to 
$347 828 770 (S226 771 302 land $24 854 628 buildings $10 539 653 vmpUments I85 663. 187 
domestic ammals) Ot the land area 14 5 Was m farms in I910 The average value of 
farm land per acre was $16 74 farms were operated largely by owners (23 365 by owners 
505 bv managers and 2 344 by tenants) In 19I2 (preliminary estimates) the pnncipal 
crops w< re Indian com 612 000 bu (24 000 4 ) whiat 19 346 000 bu (803 000 A ) oats 
22 848 000 bu (476 000 A ) barley i 424 000 bu (39 000 A ) rve 235 000 bu (lo oOo \ ) 
potatoes 6 105 OOO bu (37 ooo A > hay I 2 16 000 to/te (640 000 \ ) and flavseed 5 520000 
bu (460000 \ ) In 1909 (U S Ten us) the value of vegetables other than potatoes was 
$928906 of flowers and plants $104601 of nursery products $174427 of small fruits 
$86586 of orchard fruits $609078 On January i igi 2 there were on farms 347 ooo hOTses 

4 OOO mules 91 OOO milch cows 732 000 other neat cattle 5 sheep and 143 ooo swine 

In 1909 about one third of the farms of the state were irrigated (two-thirds in 1889) and 
dry farruing was used largely in Cascade Chouteau and Fergus counties To 1910 the total 
cost of irrigation had been $22 970 958 and the estimated hnal cost of existing projects was 
$32407452 Of hay and forage crons 58 was irrigated of oats 47 9 ^ andofbarfev 34^0 
Of the Federal projects the Huntfev (Velfowstone county) and the Lower Yellowstone 
(Dawson county) were practically completed m 1911-12 and irrigated respectively 12 ooo 
acres (sugar beets cereals alfalfa) and 21 800 acres partly in North Dakota (whrat) the 
Milk River 15 5 completed irrigated 2 ooo acres and the Sim River 9% with 7 170 acres 
The Flathead paxijtct in 191S was IS % cxanpleted the Little Portxipsne unit of the Fort Peck 
project was practicallv completed and of the Blackfeet project the Two Medicme unit wa» 
73% completed the Badger Fisher unit 25 % and the Piegan ttmt«3 5 0 

The U S department ^ agriculture established irtigi 1 an espmmeBtal farm on theHuiML 
ley reclamation jMOject the bureau ot entomology has woik^ successfully to control 
bark t^tle pest near Columbia Falls and this bureau the biological survey a«d the^atate^ 
agncultural experiment station in E9H-12 studied theongin of the spotted fever, so dac^ 

House on the recommendatton (|u^ ‘of liia iCaiomittee «£ Elecucms heeauai he 

sprat in hia campat^nv $6fe being immladm under the state law 

i See jE B XYin 753 at res * ' ’ 
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46«w«s!af‘ cfttile fiwDd to man in the Bitfeerroo* Valley ami discovered that the tick which 
camesit mfests most frequently the ground sqmjfrel (Ciicliiw c<?l«witanwj) which is besides 
a ^est tn the gram fields. The state has 19 deinotistration dry farms and two sub stations 
dry farm work and one horticultural siib-station A <^tate board of poultry hu^iandry 
‘sm established in 1911 Fw *9*2 the le^lalure appropriated laa 500 lor the expmment 
station and $so 000 for dry land farm demonstration work 

Mineral Froducts '“Tc^ vaUie 191 1 (53.454 926 In copper the state ranked 2nd to 
Anzona. with 271 814491 lbs. Second in importance were silver (12 163 900 oz ) and gold 
(176 554 oz > tr^thfer valued at (10 218 aoo Tlie output of zinc was 22 115 tons (40 
more than in 1910) of lead 2 499 tons (more than double that of 1909) and of coal 2 976 358 
tons ((5^542 It58) l»few deposits ei phoaphebe^ rock were found m 191 r in the S W part 
rrf the ^ate, Graphite property near Ddlqn Graphite epunty was being developed 

Manufactures —FTom 1899 to 1909 the number of estabh^ments increased from 395 tc 
67? wage-earners from 9 854 to ii 6S5 invested capital from $^8 225 000 to 844 588 000 
and value of products from (52 745«ooo to (73 272 000 The principal manufactures were 
copper smelting and refining producte (not valued separately) lumber and timber $6 334 000 
(1029% more than in car construction and repairs by steam railway companies 

|2 gil 000 malt ’iquors (2 440000 flour and gnst milling products $2 175 000 and slaugh 
‘■enng and meat packing products $2 054 000 The largest manufacturing centres were 
Butte $2 464 000 Great Falls with large copper smelters Helena $i 303 000 Billings 
1 1 24300a and Missoula ti 171,000 

Transportation — Railway mileage January l 1912 4 360 72 Hauser Lake Dam across 
the Missoun 18 m, below Helena was completed May 21 1911 

Legislation - The 12th regular session of the legislature was held from January to 
March 2, 1911 The proposed i6th amehdment to the Federal Constitution providing 
for a Federal income tax was ratified on January 31 The legislature memorialised 
Congress for a constitutional convention which should recommend an anti poly gamy 
dause m the Federal Constitution urged an amendment to the hedcral Constitution 
providing for the direct election of United States senators and asked for the opening to 
settlers of the Crow Indian Rc^rvation and for the segregation of agricultural lands m 
national for«t reserves The Oregon pkn of direct vote for United States senators 
and for (hedging state legislators for the choice of senators was adopted T he legislature 
ceded to the Umted States Glacier National Park, created the county of Musselshell 
from ports of Fergus, Mealier and \ ehoy^tone counties, making Roundup the tern 
pOTaiy county seat, and estabhshed a fish hatchery (partly built in 1012) near Somers 
Flathead county An elaborate law for the registration of voters was passed 

The use of the third degree or erf torture in obtaining confessions from prisoners was 
forlndden. Common councils of first or second class aties must (others mav) provide free 
ernj^oymeat bureaus. Eight hours was made a working ttay except m emergency for men in 
unaetprouad mines or tanntAs A new coal mining code raised the requirements and in 
creased powers of coal inspectors and included provisions fert safe guarding the lives and 
health of minens. At the October 19 ii term the state supreme court declared unconstttu 
uonal the coal miners compensation art passed by the legislature of 1909 The liability of 
railways for the death of th«r emfrfoyees was increased contributory negligence is no longer 
a bar to recovery but damages m^ be diminished therefor there is no assumption of nsK 
if the acodent happens through the negligence of an employee or of a fellow employee and 
habihty may not be avoided by contract The secretary of the bureau of child and animal 
protection was authorised to appoint a deputy for each of the six more important cities 

Tfie penalty for the white slave traffic was made imprisonment from 2 to 20 years in the 
state prison or 4 ot $l 000 to $5 000 or both imprisonment and fine A statute forbids 
the dimking intoxicatmg liquors on passenger trams except in buffet sleeping and dining 
Cara No aty or county may aasue more than one licence for evay 500 inhabitants except that 
two saloons may be hoensea in any city or town In unincorporated cities or towns »aloons 
qne not to be open b^w^n I A.V and 6 a K. A statute forbids the sale and manufacture of 
arkHter^ted funeicides and insecticides and all misbranded or adulterated food and drug^ and 
the sale erf dairy products The offices of rtate fire naarshal and state sealer of 
we^ta and measures created Teachers in public and parochial schools must instruct 
thieu* pujfilA th the danger of fire and a state text book was authorised for this purperae Cities 
may adapt ■cpninuseioo iomt of gavernnuHit (with provisaons for reesffi lor reiereadum 
w^HUtiattve far^nttfination by petition and for stnetavd service regulation) at an election 
petitum ity as.% of the electors Missoula adopted tl^commission plan May 26 
M meet July W J9II On May 14 1912 Poison adopted it in effect July 20th 

FtmmeL-r-¥ot 191* hwd *5^2 there was a levy <rf 2^ «uHa for general state purposes and 
irf 3^ miU for state fund A licence tax of (toe was levied on «very sleeping car 

operated withm the state. Unincorporated banks must be examined by the state examiner 
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and the comtnissroneT <rf insurance may examine into the affairs of aay insurance concern and 
if necessary publish the result of his examination On December i 1911 the balance in the 
trea'tiry was $923 081 and on November 30 1912 Ji 401 6a l the reoemta for the fiscal year 
were I4, 046 691 and the expenditures $3 508 131 The bonded debt was fioo 000 und $75 000 
was i^eemcd before January l 1913 there were outstanding warrants for ^07 897 at the 
close of the fiscal year Capitol building bonds for $1 000 000 are a lien on state l^ds. 

Education — In 1911 manual and industrial training was made a part of the pobhc Sfdiool 
curriculum and school districts with a population greater than 5 000 must Others may) 
establish one manual traimng school A commission was appointed in I911 to codify tn6 
school Jaws of the state A law school was established (and o^ned in 1911) at the University 
of Montana and $5 000 was appropnated for a biological station at the university this was 
opened m the summer of 1912 The percentage of illiteracy m 1910 of the population 10 
years and over was 4 7 (6 i m 1900) tor the year ending ^ugu5t 31 1912 1^ school popu 
fation was 98 687 enrollment 68 335 average daily attendance 49 330 length of the school 
year 7 months revenue for school purposes $4 966 756 and expenditures 83 519 933 

In 1912 Edwin Boone Craighead (b 1861) president of Tulane University of Louisiana 
since 1904 was chosen president of the University of Montana 

Penal and tkantable Institutions — By a law of 1911 district courts have )urisdiction as 
juvenile courts county committees on juvenile improvement appointed by the court confer 
on juvenile cases ^ state tuberculosis sanitarium— espeoallj for miners consumption — 
was established and also an institution at the state insane asy lum at Warm Springs to cure 
persons suffering from mental affliction caused bv the use of drugs or intoxicants 

History — There was a long legislative deadlock over the election of a United States 
senator to succeed Thomas Henry Carter’^ Republican The legislature was Demo 
cratic on joint ballot (by 6 votes) but Carter s political influence was so strong that he 
came near re election The deadlock was broken March 2 bv the choice on the ^pth 
ballot of Henry L Meyers (b 1S62) Democrat and district judge In November 191* 
the state was carried by Woodrow Wilson who received 28 230 votes to 18 404 for Taft 
(who had earned the Republican primaries in May) 22 448 for Roosevelt (who was 
supposed to be bitterly opposed bv the Amalgamated Copper Company a great influence 
in the state) and ro S'^S for Debs (5 S55 m igo 8 ) The two congressmen elected are 
Democrats and the legislature with a Democratic majority of 25 on January 14 1913 
elected Thomas James A\alsh Democrat of Helena United States senator to succeed 
Joseph Moore Dixon ( b 186^) w ho was the manager of the Progressive party s campaign 
for the election of Roosevelt and who received less votes m the November election 
than Judge H C Smith the Republican candidate The whole Democratic state 
ticket was elected with Samuel \ Stewart as governor receiving 25 375 votes to 2 S09 
for Harry L ilson (Rep ) and 18 858 for Frank J Edwards (Prog ) 

In Butte a socialist was elected mayor (i 834 plurality) and ^ (out of 16) councdnien 
of the same party were elected April 3 1911 and the Socialist mayor of Butte Lewis 
J Duncan running for governor rectivedmore votes than Debs On the eve of election 
in November iqi there was a riotous attick on the governor and on the Democratic 
candidate for governor after a Socialist demonstration 

The Federal Supreme Court (Quong Wing v Kirkendall January 22, 1912) decjded 
that on the grounds on which the test was brought there was no unconstitutionality m 
a law taxing hand laundries employing less than two women the ground that the law 
was aimed at the Chinese was not urged 

The confessed murderer of a woman was lynched at Forsyth, April 18 1912 
Bibliography — Laws Resolutions and Memorials (Helena 191 1 ) other official documents 
notably Montana {ibid 1912) issued by the Bureau of Agriculture etc 

NEBRASKA ^ 

Population (1910) I 192,214 an increase of 118% since 1900 Tfce foreign bom 
whites constituted 148% (166^9 m 1900), and the native whites 843% (82 5% m 
1900) Density lo 5 to the sq m The purely rural territory contained 53 5% (58 6 % 

‘ Carter was born in Scioto county Ohio October 30 7854 died Se^ember u 
He was delegate from Montana Territory and then i^resentative in the 51st Congress 
1889-91 Commissioner of the (Federal) general land olfiee and Umterf Stat« sen 

ator I $95-1^ I and 1905-11 
* See E S xix 333 seg 
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lA X9rib«^,'^seii» iifban ao 4% <17 7%io 1900), and the urban 26 i%{ 7 ^ 7%in t9oty) 
tn tliiire were incorporated places of 5 006 or more, aS follows Omalia i?4 096 
lA tOQo) I-iftcoIn> 43 973f South Omfdp., 26,259 Grand island, 1:0,326 Bea 
^^356, Hastings, 9,338 Fi^noait, 8,71s, York, 6 235 Kearney, 6, '’02, Norfolk, 
6,025, Nebraska City, 5,4^8, Faitbuty, $,294 <^,^40 in 1900), Columbus, 5,014 

Agnct4fiure — The acreara m fawns increa^ froin 29 911 779 to 38 622 021 between 1900 
and 1910 and the improTea land m farms from 1^432 S95 to 24 382 577 the average farm 
acrea]^ from 246 1 to 297 8 and the value of form property from $747 950 057 to §2 079 818 
647 ($J 6 i 4 j 539 W $398 807 622 biuWmgs^ 844 249 708 implements $^^2 222 004 

domestic ammalsj Of the land area 7^ 6 % was m farms The average value of farm land 


per acre Farms were owral^ lai^y by owners (79 250 by owners 987 by 

managers and 49 441 by tenants) In ipo^ 1 8 to fexms (255 950 acres 100 301 m Scotts 
Bluff and 34 760 m Lincoln county) were irngatea and the acreage which actual enterprises 


could imgute was 429 ^25 and nbteh was included m projects was 680 The largest 
imgated crop acreages were wdd, salt or pjraine gia!?s 37 oi9 alfalfa 31 842 Indian corn 
21 55? oats Jt8 794 wbt^t 901:5 potatoes 6077 b^ley 3495 sugar beets 3 114 In 1912 
fprelimmary estimates) the pnnapal crops were Indian corn 182 616 000 bu (7 609 000 
A) wheat 55 052 000 bu (3123000 A.) oats 55 510 000 bu (2 275 000 A) barley 2486 
ooohu (1130Q0A.} rve 880,000 bu (55 000 A.) buckwheat iSooobu (i 000 4 ) potatoes 

f 440 000 bu (i 18 000 A ) hay l 552 000 tons (l 150 000 A ) flaxseed 19 000 bu (2 000 A ) 
n 1909 (U S Census) the value of vegetables (excluding potatoes) was I2 118 393 of small 
fruits $159 169 of orchard fruits $i 932 124 (apples $i 6t2 765) On January 1 I912 
there were on farms l 059 ooo horses 85 000 muiet. 613 000 milch cows. 2 002 000 other 
neat cattle 382 ooo sheep and 4 267 000 swine 

In November 1912 the North Platte reclamation project (see E B xix, ^2 7a) was 8j 
completed and m 1911 imgated 74 300 acres partly in Uvommg 

Mineral Prodtuts — ^Total value 1911 $i 316 168 Clay is the only mineral product of 
importance and in 1911 the vjdue of day products was $795 894 Limestone was valued at 
fa63,50t and sand and gravel at $156 777 

Manufactures — From J904 to i^OQ the number of establishments increased from i 8iq 
to 2 500 and that of persons employed from 25 356 {20 260 wage earners) to 966 (24 336 
wage-earners) capital invested from $80 235 ooo to 901 ooo and the value of the product 
from $154918,000 to $199019,000 The principal manufactures were slaughtenng and 
meat padbng inriducts 305 ooo (46 4 •'» of the state s total and ranking Nebraska 4th 
in this industry) flour and grist mill products $17 836 ooo butter cheese and condensed 
milk $7 681 ooO (130 9 /o more than in 19O4) mostly butter car construction and repairs 
by steam railway companies $4642000 malt liquors $3335000 (1004*^ more than in 
1904) foundry and machine shop products $2 930 000 lumber and timber products 02 1 
000 The prmcipai manufacturing cities were South Omaha $92 436 ooo chiefly slaughter 
ing and meat packing (g/6^ % of the state s product) Omaha $60 855 ooo Lincoln $7 010 
ooo and Grand Island $i 837 ooo 

Tmmportatton —Railway mde^ on January i 1912 6 223 17 

Legtjialtm —The regular se^on of the legislature was held from Januaiy 3 to \pnl 
6, 19H It re districted the state into 28 senatorial and 77 representatu e districts 
ITie legislature submitted several constitutional amendments to popular vote in Novem 
her 1912 for initiative and referendum both statutory and constitutional, which was 
adopted by 189,200 to 15 315 voles, changing the pay of members of the legislature to 
$600 a year (formerly I5 a day) and loc a mile for mileage and providing that no bills 
shall be intn^iK^d after 20 days (formerly 40 days) of the 60-da.y session had elapsed, 
except on the recommendation of a message from the governor — adopted, i /3 225 to 
^< 5 , 3 SS creating a board of commissioners for state institutions — adopted, 174,939 to 
25,439 and for bienmal instead of apnual general elections— E^lopted 174 151 to 25 048 
The legislature ratified the proposed income tax amendment to the Federal Constitution 
oa February ii 1911 and it sent a to Congress asking for an amendment to 

tbc Federal Coj^itution prohibiting poly gamy 4 n importmit pnmary law was enacted 
^ method of electing delegates to National Conventicns and a method 
6/ foivCig for presidential and vtcO'prpsidentiaJ candidates The go\ emor 

•Was 66 a code commi^on to report a uew code for 1913 The 1 2th 

9# hoBday IBS Otfambtts Daj 

f limits !c6 m auctoesstem to be followed by 10 hours off 

if arty ttainman is busy hoi^ not m sua^ssion withm a period of 24 hours, he must have 
8 bouns off before he is on duty again Tram dispatchers must work not more than 9 hours 
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an> day Acts were passed to protect workmen on buildiogfej and for the sanitation of fad 
tones ^ere eight or more workmen are employed employeiss vfho do nctf complv with 
these acts are held to strict liability for injuries or death of emplpvees 

All schools are rra^mred to obBetye the first Friday m Noveihoef as State Fire t)ai and 
teaclters must gi\e at lea^ 30 taiilntes in each sifiiofn month to ihstnJotKm ifi the danger of 
fire A hotel commission msunes the comfort and protection of gue^s and the Itrw provides 
for individual towels for ajl guests for bed sheets 99 inches long tfc The food, dr^g and 
dair\ commission was reorganised It was made unlawful for minors under l& to smoke 
tobacco m any form Houses of ill fame are declared a nut^nce and the act provides fbr the 
abatement thereof on a permanent injunction for maintaining such a nuisance » tax erf $300 
is assessed on the budding and on the ground Pandenng is made pumshaHe by imprison 
ment in the countv jail from six months to a year by a fine of Si 000 or less pr by both and 
a second offense by imprisonment from three to ten years m the penitentiary A wife a 
testimony is competent against her husband and marriage is not a defence 

Cities of 5 000 or more under a constitutional amendment (adopted Noi^ember 5 1912 
by 164 579 to 32 041) may frame their own charters They may by statute adopt com 
mission form of goyernment A special election is to be called on the petition of ?5 /^of the 
yoters but if the commi’^sion plan is not adopted at this election the, proposal may not 
be re submitted within two years Omaha adopted commission government on September 
2 1911 («; 477 to 2 29* votes — out of a voting population of nearly 25 000) the fiiwt election 
was held May 7 igii and the commissioners took officeon May t4tfa Comnwssion goyern 
ment was adopted by Beatrice October 4 19 1 1 m effect April 8 1912 Nebraska Citv 
January 16 1912 in effect April 8 191^ and Lincoln April 19 1912 (l 9S2 votes to I911) 
m effect May 1913 Grand Island yoted against it March ^ 1912 

hinance — The state banking lays, was amended in igit The occupation tax for corpora 
tions was revised the tax to te $5 a year if the capital stock is $10 000 or less and $200 if 
$2 000 000 or more The organisation of trust companies in the state w as authonsed the 
re<4uisite capital is scaled to the population of the city in which the company is tc do busi 
nes and pecified security d posit mu t be made with the tate auditor Ori December 
I 1910 there was a balance of 8601 290 The total receipts for the two years ending Novem 
ber 30 1912 were Sio 862 142 and the expenditures $10 8^ 122 leav mg a balance of $57,3 j 10 
rdtiuiiton — In 1911 the legislature appropriated I/5000 to tnabk all districts levying a 
maximum schrol tax to hare a five month school terra The method of instruction m the 
State School for the Deaf was chang^ed to the oral or hp reading method A new school of 
ayn»'ulture was establi hed and in 191 1-12 was built at 1 urtis Frontier county So that the 
course m the medical college may be given entirely at Omaha (instead of two years at Lincoln 
and two years at Omaha) an appropriation of *>roo 000 made for a laboratory building 
in Omaha The legislature created a legislative reference bureau including a spec lal depart 
ment on municipal affair to be affiliated with the department of political science and sociol 
ogv and with the college of law of the State University It is to give instruction and furmsh 
facilities for training in hgislative reterence to students of the university 

In illiteracy mi9io of the population lOyearsand oyer the percentagewasl 9(2 3mi900) 
ranking the '-tate third from the lowest (Iowa l 7 Oregon i 89 <>1 

For the year ending July 1912 the school population was 381 194 the enrollment 285220 
the average daily attendance 213488 the average school year 146 day receipts for schdbls 
8 10 461 720 and expenditures $8 757 388 

Charitable and Penal Institutions —The juvenile court law was amended m 19H and a 
board of control for dependent and neglected children was created A law for an mdeter 
minate sentence gives paroles to the charge of the state pnsOp board The 2nd of September 
the birthday of John Howard is made a legal holiday in all penal and reformatory mstitu 
tions and is to be called Howard s Day A state hospital for the indigent tuberculous was 
Opened at Kearney m January 1912 In the state penitentiary a deputy wardeq was klllpd 
by a convict on February ii 1912 and on March 14th the warden a deputy and an U^er 
were murdered by three escaping convicts, two of whom were killed resisting capture In 
vestigation showed that appropriations had been small that the office of warden had been a 
polit£al gift that prisoners credits had been exchanged for cash, and that there hial been a 
regular trade m liquor drugs etc ^ 

History — In 1911-12 the state had a Democratic legislatare but the governor, 
Chester H Aldrich, and administrative officers were Repubiican On January 17, i9xr, 
as United States senator to succeed Elmer Jacob Burkett (b J.B67 Republican, repre- 
sentative in Congress, 1899-1905, U S senator, ipns-i I ), the; legislature decked Otlbert 
Monel! Hitchcock (b 1859 i><inio(irs.t editor Omaha WerM^Heraid^ j^resenbaiDive in 
Congi^s 1903-05, 1907-n), whose father Phmeas W ^tchcoefc (1831-^1) was senator 
from Nebraska in 1871-77 he was chosen by pnmaiy vote (Nov i9to) and some 
Republican legi^tors voted for him who were pledged to follow the pnmary choice. 
* See a paper by Judge Lincoln Frost m the Mardi 19 1913 Hehra^ha Sate Journal 
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party tfem Ttas i split oa tfea liquor qaestiou, a county option 
tliai urged ity Wdliaai Jteamngsr fiftyan, was defeated in tite state senate ih 
H911, by a single vote fint m t^ie state convention many party diffi^enees 
%rwe glossed over and ^ Bryan’s foUowsers did imt insist on an eaidorsement of him by 
the state platform * In the R^mblican convention the Taft follower, fearing an open 
declaration for l-aFidlette, did not force the issue of te nominating Taft In the pn 
manes Clwk received 2i,oa| votes ^ ^4,289 for Wilson and ia,454 for Itarmon, and 
Roosevelt, 4<S>7^S to 7*5 for LaFo^etteand 13,341 for Taft Governor Aldnch was 

one of the seven state governors who voiced the caS for Roosevelt’s candidature, and 
the -state Republican pnmatfes were earned by Roosevdt over Taft Noms Brovin 
(b 1863 state attQrney*gen€ral, 1904-06, TJ S ^nator 1907-13) was defeated for rt 
jminmatioin at the kj^bhi^ pnmanes by a member o£ the more Progrrasive wing 
George I^ilhamNoma (b 1861, representative m Congress, 1 903-1 r) who received m 
November on the preferential vote for senator 1 26 022 votes to n 1,946 ifor the Bemocratic 
nominee, Ashton C Shallenberger (b 1862 governor 1909-11) Noms as chosen by 
the legislature, January 2t, 1913 Early in September the Progressives deaded not to run 
a separate state ticket * but in spite of this governor Aldrich was defeated by the Demo 
cratic nominee, John H Moorehead president of the state senate who received 125,097 
votes to 1 14 075 for Aldrich The state senate will be Republican the lower bouse 
Democratic, on joint ballot the Democrats will have a plurality of $ The failure of the 
Republicans to “ spht ” lost the Democrats two seats in Congress, the new delegation 
will be 3 Democrats and 3 Republicans, — that of 1911-12 was j Democrats and i 
Republican, Woodrow Wilson earned the state with 109 008 votes to 54 16 for Taft, 
72 68g for Roosevelt and 10 185 for Debs (in 1008 1 524) 

There was one lyndimg in the state in 1911 (June igth) at Valentine where a white 
man was killed after a quarrel with cattlemen ov er land rights 

BtiUograpky — La^s Jmnt Besdidtons and Memorials tVork 1911) \ V^atkins ed 

CoUeawns cf the Nebrashi SttUe Htstortcul Society (Lincoln 1912) 

NEVADA* 

Populaium (1910) 8r 875 nearly double that of 1900 the greatest increase being 
559% in Nye county, the most recent neb ore district Densit> o , per sq m 1 he 
Indian and Asiatic element decreased from 16 1% to 8 5% of the total Negroes in 
creased in number from 134 to 513 In iqio the native whites constituted 68 
(63 3% IB 1900) the total, and the foreign born whit^ 2 i % (20 ^ ‘’o m iqoo) The 
popiriWia in urban teratory was 163 V The larger places were Reno (city) 
10867 (4500 in 1900), Goldfield (town) 4 S38, Sparks (aty^, 2500, Carson City 
2 466, Viigima City, 2,244, Ely (city), 2,055 

AgrKuUurR , — Between 1900 and 1910 the acreage m farms increased from 2 565 647 acres 
to a 714 757 and the unproved land in farms from 572 946 to 752 117 the average farm 
acreage decreased from l 174.7 to 1 009 6 and the value of farm property increased from 
128 673 835 to f6o 399 36s ($35^76 599 land $4 332 740 buildings $1 576 096 implements 
$10 213 930 domestic animals) Of the land area 3 9 ‘’o was in farms in 19JO The average 
Value of farm land per acre was fl2 99 Farms were operated largely by owners (2 175 b> 
Owners, 181 by manages and 333 by tenants) In igi^ (preluninary estimates) the principal 
Crfiaiswere IndiMCom joooobu (lOooA) wheat 1 137 000 bu (39 000 \) oats aooooo 
bu (10 000 A) barley 492 000 bu (i24X»A) potatoes 2 136 000 bu (12000 A) ha> 
68r 000 tons (227 000 A ) In 1909 (U S Census) the value of vegetables (eiajudmg pota 
toes) wa* 8264,123 of in^t fruits $5 6835 of orchard fruits $82 695 On January 1 1912 
theapp were on 72 000 horses 3,000 mules 20 000 milch cows 429 000 other neat 

!r,444fOOO sheep and 30000 swine TTie total acreage irrigated in 1909 was 701 833 
(39.2% more tfmn in 1&99) 661 were supf^ted from streams. The totm cost of imga 
tRdr Vtt ttryatfs pf^ m the Commutron afti campaign see Ukited States 
•T he reaStft reprenie ciJnrt Octobiw* 23 1912 decided that only the Taft electors could 
appear on as Repubkeans In the 6tfi dwtnet the Progressive nominee 

Coomrew polled onJy 84. votes (out of more than gp 000) Elsewhere Repu Wican nonunres 

were fKisp^ican and Rip^ressjve and Democratic were Democrat and Progressive Iiv- 
Aepmident 

*SeeB B mx 4$o«fs«ip. 
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ticwj erAetipmes to July i ipio ^ 271 ^4 and tte-estiraa^ fijol ccMt^ol 
b^n was |i2 188 756 Of cereals 96 5 % by aeres^ ra 196$^ W«» giowm on tmgs^d fedid 
and of laCban corn 91 6 / erf oats 92 8 /o of barley 98 2 iw>9JLl %* of 99 7 ®4 Of 

wtld salt or prame grasses 8 4 and of pmtoes 96 9 % In X911 a imr stat« (wjde -was 
adopted for toe or^nisat^ and goyenuaent of irngation distmita The Tna^eesCareon 
project (see JE B hx 4^a) was 72 % completed m 1912 and in *911 imgaited 34oi» acretf 
mostly in alfalfa At Fallon m the district irrigated by this project, a large beet augftr 
factory opened m *9J i Tte I^slature of 191 1 aptwropriated 1 13 000 £(» astate agneidturat 
experiment farm The U S departraeat of agncultore has an expeninent statin a«t ^ 
Tnickee-Carson reclamation project 

\ftnerai Froduets ~~*Total value 1911 $34148101 The largest items vdre gdW 
875 438 oz (*i8 096 900 more than in 1910) ranking the state 3rd stiver 13 185 900 <3Z 
($7 120 400) and copper 65 561 015 lbs ranking the state 5th Copper prodttettoH frpm 
the \enngton district of Nevada began early in 1912 The output of zinc was 1 595 tons 
mostly from Clark county In the I ake Lahontan district at Fallon d^p dnlhng fw potash 
salts was begun in 191 1 but there were no important discovenes 

Manufactures — The total value of products, m 1909 was $rt 887000 (383 9*0 more than 
in 1904) the capital invested $9 807 000 (239 i 4 more than in 19O4) the mnnl^r trf estab- 
lishments 177 and the number of persons engaged m manufacturing 2 650 Car construe 
tKHi and repairs by steam railroads was first in value %i 033 000 second flour and gnst 
mill products $598 000 Reno had a factory product of $t 862 000 
Transportaiton — Railway mileage January i 1912 2 207 63 

Legtslaiton — The state legislature met m regular session from January 16 to March 
16 1911, and there was a speaaJ session February 23-29 1912 On February 18 1911 
the legislature appro\ ed the proposed Federal income tax amendment The legislature 
urged the adoption of an amendment to the Federal Constitution calling for a direct 
vote for Tjnited States senators Ihe following constitutional amendments were adopted 
by popular vote in November 1912 for initiative and referendum on a petition signed 
by 10% of the voters (0 956 to i 027) for the recall of any public officer six months m 
office at an election called on petition signed b> 25^^ of the qualified electors (9 636 to 
I 1^3), allowing the attorney general or distnet attorney to cause an arrest on informa 
tion without action of the grand jury (8 2^9 to 1,504), and permitting women to be 
notanes (8 603 to ^,241) 

The pnmarv law was amended a single registration is required for prima^ and regular 
elections and on pnnaary ballots all parties must appear on the same ticket The signature 
of each voter is reqmr^ in registration Candidates for the legislature are required 
m Oregon) to promise whether they will follow implicitly or regard merely as a recommenda 
tion the people s choice at the pnmary for United States senator 

\ state bureau of industry agriculture and irrigation was created it is required to 
advcrti'-e the state to study industrial problems and control the Carev lands. The 
railroad commission was made a public service commission In 191 r the legislature requested 
the commission to take action to reduce the exorbitant express rates m the state but no 
r^uction has since b^n made Eight hours was made the legal dav for all mmers An 
accident compensation law (compulsory) for especially dangerous trades was passed smfcs 
for damages are permitted in lieu ot compensation special contracts are forbidden the bux 
den of cost IS on the employer no compensation is allowed unless the disability continues 
more than 10 da vs the compensation for death is three years eamtngs not less than $2 000 
nor more than $3 000 and $300 if the workman leaves no dependents For total disability 
It IS 6o®o of the weekly earnings with certain specified increases for certain tnaimmgfj. the 
maximum amount being $3 000 contributory negligence is to be measured and the compensa 
tion reduced proportionally 

Las \egas formerly a precinct was incorporated as a mty with commiSMcm tovemment 
and provi-uon for the recall of elective officers Mineral county (county seat HaWthome) 
was created out of the northern part of Esmeralda county \ enngton supplanted Dayton 
as the county seat of Lyon countv m 191:1 , 

A state board of health was established m 191 1 The director of the Ne\ ada agricultural 
experiment station was made the official sealer of the state and trelble damages are aHow"ed 
to a sufferer bv short weight The sale of liqtior is not to be lieettsed withm 5 m of a cott 
structiom camp and no house of lU fame mav be within 800 yds. of a echool house or idiiirch 
Finance. — Under the laws of 191I the full value of property is to be as«;seed, kas 
gages deeds of trust or other obligations secuntig a debt, and ttsese are to be asses^ m the 
holder of the mortgage etc Exjwess companies are to be faxed and the cash value erf 
their property and franchise is to be an amount on whidh the net profit for preradu^ 
calendar y ear would pay a dividend of 8 % The accounts of state county and city officials 
are to be examtt^d semi annually by expert accountants. new hsaking act mafce^ the 
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$35 Ooo requires every bank to have avaikibie funda amountiog ^15% 
b(}£s 4 E$«QSMs acbd requu^S'^e litfbdity to be less Chan 25 ‘'0 the capital stock and eut^tus 
b to appoint a bank examiner A law ch 1901 requiring the acceptance and 
of ^giants aiw fflfts to the sts^ wa» ^r^waied m 1911 because it was used as a 
<tover €or fencing the couecticui o( re^[Hidiated ^mds of Southern states notably North 
O^ina. A constitutional amendmBiit adopted » November 1912 (8,418 to i 683; permits 
the investment of school funds m bdnds of any codttty in the state 

Tlie cash <m hand JaouM*y i 1912 was 9^3 <*65 receipts for the year $i 269 432 ex 
pendituces -ti 212469 and me tffiilat^on Decenmer 31 1912 I579 028 

^ucatton — The legislature in 1911 adopted a code drafted m tte main by a committee 
of the state teacher® mstituto. The schom tax rate mcreased Nevada already spent 
more than any other state pM* pupil m public sidioob School districts it^y borrow money 
on bonds to complete equip schools fm* mdustnal tramu« domestir science and agn 
culture Better ^rovtao® was saade for enforcing school attendance A non partisan com 
Kuttee was appointed to prepare a law fw free text books m puhbe schools A college of 
education has been establtsl^ in the University of Nevada 

For the schpol year tola the school population was 12 652 enrollment 12 403 length of 
the school year a Iltde over 8 months receipts $600 000 and expenditures $587 508 In 1910 
the percentage of illiteracy of the population 10 years and over was 6 7 (13 3 m iqoo) 

ChariiabU qnd PenoJ JttfMuUons —State convicts may be detaded for work on roads and 
for each month of faithful work they are to receive an aUonance of ten day s extra time off and 
b«>ides they are to receive 25c a working day Amcmg the appropriations were $50 900 
to the orphans home in Carson City and $7 500 for the training of juvenile delinquents still 
can^ on in mstitutions of adjoining states 

History — ^The legislature, although Democratic reelected (Jan 25, 19x1) as 
United States senator George Stuart Niton Republican, who earned the primary in 
November and whose Democratic opponent, Key Pittman had made with him a 
‘ g«itleman s agreement to abide by the results of the pnmary Niton* died June 
5 tqt and a week later Governor Tasker L Oddie (b tS/O Republican) appointed 
pendmg election by the 1913 legislature first Nixon s business associate George Umg 
field who declmed, and then W A Massey, formerly chief justice of the state supreme 
court He was re nominated for election bv the Repubheans for the term expiring m 
1917 Key Pittman ‘bemg the Democrat candidate and Sardis Summerfield the Progres 
sive Pittman was chosen by the Democratic legislature The other senator is a 
Deznociat Francis G Newlai^ (b 1848 representative in Congress 1893-1903 and 
senator since 1903, promment m reclamation legislation) whose term ends in 1915 
There was no election for governor in 191- Oddie s term ends December 1914 
One Sociahst was elected to each house of the legislature In the presidential campaign 
the delegates to the Republican National Convention were instructed for Taft and the 
state was earned for I^oodrow Wifsou by 7 986 votes to 5 605 for Roosevelt ^ igo for 
Taft and 3,313 for Debs. E E Roberts, R^ublican representative m Congress, was 
re-elected. The defeat of Judge William D Jones, a candidate for re election to the 
lower house of the legislature, may result m the repeal of his ^ open door and * time 
lock ” law, requiring physical presence in the state (not intent) for divorce If this 
law 45 repealed, Nevada, and particulady Reno, wnfi no longer be a centre for the 
whole United for securing divorces 

In October tbfflfe was a stnke of miners at Ely beginning on the 2nd and end 
mg on the 28th with a Victory for the strikers Martial law w as proclaimed on the 1 7th 
^Itography — (Careoa City 1911) departmental reports Agmidiural hemda 
(SapFraocisco toir), C hlHafvey Trail irf the Argonauts, AUantic Monthly 
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(1910) 430,572 (4 6% more than jn 1900) Density 47 7 to the sq m 
Itt 4900-I0 fhe parivc whiteJSt dwrea^ iroro 78 4% to 77 4% of the total (whites of 
* Kmm W39* bor* mi NewCawrie Cahfiwnta, in i860 wotked as a tetegrajA owrator in 
whew boilt up 3 baoktng business xn WinnetnuccUy Reno and 
Tbropah, *ad wa» laoiemaisat m jrtMation developmenu He was a ^der of the silver 

pai^ amd A aieitdier of Jie state legiS^ure in 1890 and U S senates- after 1905 

lolnyBeteival Jowat (fe lS*9) U S senator from Nevada ta r 873 ~i 9<?3 Silver Republicatt, 
dmdiw November 37 igia 
M. 
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foreign parents lo 5 °o m 1900 and 23 m igio^ and the fore®n 4 »m whites increa^ 
from 21 4% to 22 4 ®o In 26 mumap^Hties with more than *,500 thtere was $9 2^ 
of the total (ss % 1900) The aties and towns with morethah S,ooo were Man 

Chester 70063 Nashua 26^5, Concord 2 i 497, Dover, 13 247, Berlin, 11,780, Ports- 
mouth 11,269 Latxima, 10183, Keene 10068, Rochester, 8 868, d^cmont, 7,^29 
Somersworth 6 704, Frahklm 6 132 Lebanon (town) 5 718 Derry, $ 12^ 

Agriculture —The acreage m farms decreased from 3 609 864 to 3 249 458 between 
1900 arid 1910 a*d the im^HOved land in farms from l 076 879 to 929 183 the average 
farm acreage fell from 123 1 to 120 l but the value of fcmji property increased from |8S 842 
096 to $103704^96 ($44 519 047 land $41397014 buildings $5 877 657 implements 
$li 910 478 domestic animals) Of the land area 56 2 / was m farms ThO average value 
of f ami land per acre was $1370 h arms were operated largely by otv ners> (24,493 by owners 
681 bv managers i 879 by tenants In 1912 (preliminary estimate^ the ^incipal crops 
were Indian corn 1058000 bm (23000 A) oats, 468000 bu (i24XX> A) barley 28. 
000 bu (l 000 A ) buckwheat 31 000 bu (i 000 A.) potatoes 2 380 000 bu (17 000 
hav 626 000 tons (jiOi 000 4 ) and tobai co 170 060 lbs (too ^ Januar> r 1912 there 
were oa farms 46 000 horses 97 000 milch cow 65 000 other neat cattle 43 000 sheep and 
53 000 swiae In 1909 (U S Census) the value of vegetables excluding potatoes, was 9 i 
071 551 (trom 8 855 acres) of orchard fruits $719777 (apples $6379^) of small fruits 
I107 365 (strawbemes $68 552) and of maple sugar and sjrup $182 ^41 The decrea^ in 
acreage ol cereals in 1899-1909 was more rapid than that m the acreage of vegetaWes 

Laws of 19 1 1 provide for stricter protection of state forests and regulate the sale of eon 
centrated commercial feeding stuffs In I9t_ the National Forest Reservation Commission 
recommended the purchase of 72 252 acres in Coos and Grafton counties for a national forest 
under the ^eeks Act of March I 1911 

Mineral Products — Total value 1911 $1727645 The onlv large item is granite 

Si 017 272 Clay products were valued at $430 748 Mineral w-aters bottled at 6 springs 
including I resort were valued at $139 130 In each of these items the total was less than 
ill the preceding vear In scvthestonet. the state ranked first Other products were garnets 
u&ed as abrasives mica and fluorspar 

Manufactures — From 1904 to 1909 the number of establi^ments increased from i 6l8 
to I 96! and that of persons engaged in manufacturing from t >9 758 (65 366 wage-earners) to 
84191 (78638 wage earners) capital invested from $109495000 to $139990000 and 
v^ue of products from $123 61 1 000 to $164 581 000 The pnncipal products were boots 
and shoes $39 440 000 cotton goods $33 602 000 woollen, worsted and felt goods $16,731 
000 lumber and timber products $15 284 000 paper and woewd pulp $13 994000 foundry 
and machine shop products $4 947 000 hosiery and knit goods $4 764 000 dour and gnst 
mill products $3 t&7 000 and marble and stone work $l 818 000 Tne pnncipal manufac 
tunng cities were Manchester $46812000 Nashua $17326000 Concord $6476500 
Dover $6370000 Berlin $5896600 Laccmia $3818500 Keene $3483000 and Ports- 
mouth $2 871 000 (not mclnding $i 153 000 from Kittery Navy 'Vard) 

T ansportahon — Railway mileage January i 1912 i 253 12 freight rates in force 
were validated until July 1913 after an investigation had started upon the charge that the 
Boston & Maine railwav with a practical monopolv of the rail traflie in the state was cfaarg 
ing higher rates than in 1889 when a I iw forbade the increase of rates by roads imitiitg or 
consolidajtmg thereafter The Boston ds. Maine agreed to restore the previous rate if the 
legislature granted it no relief On December 2 1912 the public service oommission recom 
mended the estaWishment with the railway s consent of rational maximum rates In 1911 
the Federal ravernment began work on improvements of the Exeter nver and on improving 
Portsmouth harbour on the Marne side at Pepperdls Cove where the depth over the ledge 
IS to be increased from 5 to 12^ ft and the harbour depth from i-ii to 12 ft 

Goiernment — A constitutional convention (called by tbe legislature m 1911) met at 
Concord m June 1912 and submitted to the people for their approv^ at the regular 
election m November 1912 twelve amendments to the state constitution Only four 
received the requisite two thirds vcAe (i) Disfranchising and making ineh^ble for 
office anyone convicted of treason bnbery or wilful violation of election laws, unless 
restored by the supreme court, to which this amendment gives this power (22,383 to 
8 ^32), (2) Making the election of tbe goveraor, conn^ra and senators by plu 
rality instead of majority vote (21 1 o to 9 8qi) — -tlas w^I render imposabk a iea« 
rence of the situatmn which arose in 191^ when no candidate was chosen at the popui^ 
election (see Htslory below) (3) Empowering the legislature to give pofice courts ongi 
rial junsdiction to try criminal cases where tbe pupj^bment, is less than iwpnsQamfint in 
the state prison— subject to the nght of appeal and tnai by jury (18,606 to 8,29r) and 
(4) Making the division of the state and of -councilor districts dependent Upon population 
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auDd upon th^ |>roportion pf puWic ta^c (19,196 to 6,90*) Among the rejected 
«me|ipd 9 }£ 9 Dts H^re one providjuag that r(^)i$9e^tatiojn m the senate (the membeishtp 
of DdhKh was to be increased to 36) was to be ba^ on population and not the pro 
poflion of direct tax® paid by dtferect distiacts, two by which the legislature was 
eanpowered to impose a graduated mhentance tax, and an income tax on ‘ puhhc 
service corporations and vcduntary associations in lieu of a direct tax upon then: prop 
erty * one striking out from the BiU of Rights the word Protestant ” in a pro 
vision for mamtenance of** pubhc Protestant teadiers of piety, religion and morality” 
and the phrase * rightly grounded on evangelxcfd pnnciplts which now modifies 
the words ‘ morality and piety ” m the same article and one giving the governor the 
power to approve rnr disapiwove any ^paratu ^propnation in any bill or resolution 
passed by the legislature On all tlm rej^ted amendments there was a plurahty vote 
for the amendment the smallest vote for an amendment 16,555 to 14 315 was for the 
omis^on of the word * Protestant ’ and of the reference to ‘ evangehcal pnnaples. ’ 
The legislature met fiwm January 3 to Apnl 15 1911 and on March 2 the senate \oted 
unfavouraoly on the proposed i6th amendment to tte Federal Constitution The districts 
for state representatives were reapportioned towns with a population of less than 600 
choose a representative for a proportional time that is for different sessions of the five occur 
nng during the next decade. A public ^mce commission of three members serving for 
SIX years was established (in place of the old railroad commission ) it is to investigate railu a> 
^atrs and to fix reasonable rates to pass on an> proposed extensions of railways or any 
ejRaxase of eminent domain and upon stock and bond issues of any public service corporation 
Political advertising m newspapers must be designated and signed The giving or 
soUcitmg of campaign contributions by corporations is forbidden The party circle is 
omitted from ballots and there is no special provision for straight voting Bribery at 
election was made a misdemeanour and conviction disqualifies for office and suffrage Poht 
ical committees must publidi campaign receipts and expenses 3 days before and within 15 
days after the election violation disquahfies for nomination or election 

The state appropriated 8 100 000 to take Crawford Notch as a forest reservation and 
state park and tne state took possession by eminent domain — compensation of the owners 
IS to be fixed by referees amicmited by the supreme court 

An employe s habdity law m effect January l 1912 provides for elective compensation 
m dangerous em^oymeats wb^rb the act enumerates The election of the eraplover must 
be made m wnting with a proof erf his financial ability or a bond None of the common law 
defences is abrogated but assumed ndcs fellow service and contnbutoiy negligence are 
restricted by the provisions for liabiiity The compensation in case of death is 1 50 times the 
weekly carnmgs but not more than I3 000 (or it there are no dependents only $100) in 
case of total disability 50% of tiue average weekly earnmgs — not more than 1 10 nor for more 
than 300 weeks and for part^ disability 5&%oi the wage loss with the same limitation as 
to the maximuoi amount and time. 

A new child labour law provides that in nulla factones workshops telegraph telephone 
or messenger sennese etc, no child under 12 shall be employed no child under 14 during 
school session and no tUarerate under 16 unless he is mentallv incapable Bovs under 10 
and girls under i6 are not to be employed iq'the street trades no child under 18 in (nessenger 
service betweexi id p if and 5AM and no child under 16 m any employment without an 
employment certificate To carry out labour laws arbitrate in labour disputes and attempt 
to settle strikes and lockouts a bureau of labour was substituted for the commission 

The state boswd erf health was authonsed to jwohibit the use of common dnnkmg cup 
in public places and forbade their use after July i 1912 on railway trams in railwaj sta 
taons, in public ami jmvate schools and m the state ttlucational institutions All cases of 
tuberculosis must be registered and recoveries of patients must be reported The board of 
health IS to draw up rules fcff certified and inspected milk Renovated butter must bt 
T^ieifed Food or dnnk contmning wood dcohol must not be sold Baby farms and ly mg 
in are to be licensed supervised and regulated artd a law was passed to prevent 

mfiauytilc blindness A board of registration in optometry was established Portable steam 
mast be fitted with spark arrestere, and a penalty of $50 was decreed for failure to 
dMiip firtes and careless shooting by hunters was made punishable by a fine up to 
fl 006 ‘Of 4 imprisonment. A few fmrbids drinking of intoxicating Iwjuors on street 

-ca*» or i»atwy except bu^ or ®nmg cars, Pandmog was made punishable by im 
pnsomnem^ from to one year and by a fine of 8300 to 8t ooo or by both and on 

fgepiid conviction Jby dPe to ten years in the state prison it is punishable though partiaUv 
onfeide of me state, the victim may testify, and marriage is no defence 
— fn a 'j^ewaanent tax oomtiusaion was cnHitcd it is to determine the tax 

rate to aaseisapiilaic rerviee eorporationa and to equahae the state tax biennially Ihe act 
require^ to be taxed at the average rate Upon the actual value of the pri^xfrty in 
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the state used m th^ busmen which would J9ot be exempt from taxattcm if pwnetj by ^ 
natural person The state tax for igii, was ¥700000 for 1912 fSooooo and for 1913 
I600 000 A dew law was passed for taxing savid^s banks and money loaned at 5 or 
less and secured by a mortage on real estate in tl» state or by note is exempt from tax 
Trust and banking companies must have a cash reserve equal to I5 % of their deposits and 
must put aside a guarantee fund of 10®/ of net annual earnings until this atnounts to 
of the capital stock Stockholders m such companies are personal!) liabld The balance in 
the treasury on September l 1911 was $*.83957 receipts for the year $2797894 and 
expenditures $2 5 t 4<^54 leaving a balance August 31 1912 of $5678^7 The net state 
debt was $r 387 038 

Education — The appropnation for weak school districts was increased from $80 000 to 
$115 000 For the school > ear ending September 30 1912 the school population was 75 337 
the enrollment 63 186 the average daily attendance 49 524 and the length of the average 
school >ear 338 weeks The revenue was $2047033 and the expenditures $1883059 
In 1910 the percentage of illiterac> (io years and over) was 4 6 (6 2 m 1900) 

There are good mdustnal courses in rural high schools notably Colebrook Academy see 
H 4 Brown The Readjustment of a Rural H gb School io the of the Communtty (Wash- 

ington 1912 U S Bureau of Education Bulletin 492) 

Edward Thompson Fairchild vb 1854) state superintendent of schools of Kansas in 
1907-12 was electra president of the state college of agriculture and mechanic arts m 1912 

Penal and Charttabk Institutions — In loii a committee was appointed to investigate the 
operation m other states of the system 01 centraU^ supervision of penal and chantable 
institutions Among the appropriations was one of $20 000 for the treatment of tuberculosis 

History — In 1911-12 the state government was Repubhean of the ‘ progressive” type 
and both party platforms m 1910 had contained promises of defimte reform legislation 
which were so slow in fulfillment that in March igii the legislature was upibraided 
for its failure to pass these measures bj Governor Robert Perkins Bass (b 1873 promi 
nent in improving forestr> and farming) Bass nas not renommated The Progres- 
sives nominated Wmston Churchill (b 1871)^ a member of the state legislature in 1903 
and 1903 but better known as the author of Richard Cartel and other popular novels 
The Democratic nominee was Samuel D Feiker representative from Rochester and 
the Republican Franklin Worcester former state senator There was no choice of 
governor bv the people as no candidate received the necessary majonty of all votes^ 
cast and the legidature (senate 15 Republicans and 9 Democrats house 20b Republi 
cans and 797 Democrats) early in 1913 chose Feiker On March 13 1913 Henry French 
Holhs (b i86g Democrat) w as chosen to succeed H E Burnham (b 1844 Republican) 
Umted States senator The tour electoral \otes of the state went to \\oodrow Wilson 
who received 34 724 votes to 32 927 for Taft (for whom most of the Repubhean dele 
gates to the national con\ ention had been instructed) 1 7 704 for Roose\ elt ( who was sup 
ported by Governor Bass and by Winston Churchill) and i 981 for Debs (who received 
I 99 votes in 1908) Two Democratic representatives were elected to Congress to 
succeed two Republicans Cyrus Adams Sulloway (b 1839) who had served m Congress 
for 18 years and Frank Dunklee Curner (b 1S53) who had been m Congress since loor 
In 1912 202 towns voted no licence 21 voted for licence and m 1 town there was a tie 

BtMtography — Session Laws (Concord 1911) and other official reports Allen H Bent 
A Bihltography of the Whtk Mountains (Boston tgii) J O Lyford History of the Town of 
Canterbury N H SY2y-igi2 (2 vols Concord 1912) Wiuthrop Packard White Moun- 
tain Trails (1912) 


IIEW JERSEY * 

Population (1910) 2 537,167 an increase of 34 7% over 1900 The greatest in 
crease absolutely for any county was 153,833, m Essex and relatively 7 5 9 % Bergen 
The proportion of whites of foreign birth increased front 22 8% m 1900 to 23 9%, that 
of native whites of native parentage decreased from 43 to 39 8 % In density New 
Jersey, with 337 7 to the sq m ranks below Rhode and Massachusetts The 

rural temtory contained 18 9% of the entire population {2^ 8^^ in 1900) the urban 
comprised 88 places (67 in 1900) which had more than a, 500 each, making 75 2% of the 

* The popular vote was Feiker (Dem ) 34,203 Worcester (Rep J 32 ^4 ChurehiH 
(Rpogr ) 14 401 Wilkms (Soaalist) i 674 Momll (Prohibitionist) 49^ 

* See £ B xix 501 et sog 
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were $2 places, each ttm^^hkn loooo inhal^talits, as feSows 
Kew^ 347 469 (^246070 in ngpo), le^scj Cdy^ ^(>i,779 (^06433 ^ ^*a^ersO|V 

i*£$«fjo Trenton 96)845, Camdea, 94,538, Elizabeth 73,409, Hpboken, 70, 
J$24*'Bavoniie 55,545^ Ps^saic, 54^773 Atlantic City 46,150, West HofeakieiL (town) 
35403, East Orange, 34 ) 37 ^ > ^6fth Amboy, 33421, Orange, 29,630, New BrUJiswick, 
23,385 Afontclair (totvp), 31,550, Umoa (tpwn), 2 l,o-’ 3 KainfieM 20 550, Iveatny 
(town) 18 659, Blcwmield (town) JS>o7ti, Karnepn (town), 14 49S Bri^Cton, 14 209, 
Hackensack (town) 14050 PhiUii^btirg (town), 1^,90^ "West New \oik (town) 
^3^560 (5,267 m 1900) Long Branch, rj 2987 Momstown (town), t 2 507 MiliviUe, 
i2,4St, Irvington (town), 11,877^ Orange (town), 10980, Garfield (boroOgh) 
10,313 <3^504 m igoo), Asbory Park, 7:0,1:50 (4)148 m 1900) 

Agriculture — The acreare m £arms decreased from 2 840 06 to 2 573 857 betwepn 1900 
and 19 so and the improved land in farms from l 977 ©43 to t 803 336, the average farm acre 
age d^reased from 82 o to 76*9 and the vedoe-of farm propert> increased from 1 189 533 660 
to $254 832 665 ($124 143 167 land 892,991,352 buddings 813 109 507 implements $24 588 
639 domestic ammals) Of the land area S3 5 o was m farms The average value of farm 
Und per acre was I48 23 Farans were operated largrfy b> owners (24 bv owners 1 000 
by managers and 8394 by tenants) In 1912 the principal crops (prdimmarv estimates) 
were Indian com 10 374 000 bu (273 000 A ) wheat l 46a ooQ bu iT 9 A ) oats 
1,849,000 bu (67 000 A ) rye I 260 ooo bu {72 000 A ) buckwheat 264 000 bu (12 poo A ) 
potatoes 9936000 bu (92000 \) and ha> 521000 tons f 362 ,000 A) In 1909 (US 
Census) the value of vegetables other than potatoes was ^7 566 493 of flowers and plants 
t2 857 709 of nursery products $681 814 of small fruits $i 954,125 (strawbenries $929 
io8) trf orchard fruits |i 975044 (apples $936 id8 peaches and nectarines §6^2 771) of 
grapts $1^957 On Jappary i 1913 th^ were on farms 91 000 horses 4000 mules 
150 OOO- milch cows 68 000 other neat cattle 30,000 sheep and 165 000 swme 

In l 9 ri a department of poultry husbandly -was establi^thed in the agricultural experiment 
station and the office of state plant pathc 4 ogist was cn ated The pathologist 13 to examine 
nurseries desteoy plants incurabl> diseased and prevent the spread <A ditease The state 
entomologist was required to mspect all apiaries for diseased bees 

Mineral Products —Total value 1911 827 359 246 In cla> products the state ranked 
3rd below Ohio and Pennsylvania with a total value of 818 178 228 of vhich 88 401 941 
was pottery m winch the state was exceeded only bv Ohio Almost all the zinc produced in 
-the EaM: <x>mes feemi the Fraidtiin Furnace nunes in this state the total was 15 izS tons 


valued at 81 72>^TO2 m 1911 Pig iri^was valued at $583 300 (not included in the total 
given above) and iron ore 359>4r2i tons was valued at Si 158 271 Sand and gravel were 
valued at $i 058,926 Portland cement at 83 259 528 stone at $l 597 410 (of which Si 136 
385 was the value of trap rock) lime at Si 13 784 and mineral waters fnom 1 2 springs at 
si to *23 (58% more than m to 10) The greensand marls of the state with a pota;^ content 
of 3l to 6| T ate being studied as a commerciad source of salts for fertiliser 

— In 1904-09 the number of establishments increased from 7 010 to 8 817 
and that of persons engat&sd from 20 362 (20 336 wage-earners) to 371 265 (326 223 wage 
earners) capital invests from $715 060 000 to S977 172,000 and the value of products from 
>774 3^000 to Si 145 529900 (4.79*0) ranlcu!^ the state 6th m the Union 

In 1900 24^pa|ate industries reported products valued at Siooooooo or more The 
three most important manufactures were copper tefimng and smelting products, 8125 651 
000 (twice as much as in 1904) and much more than m aity other state) silk and sdk goods 
>65(43© ood (526-% more th^ in 1904 on© third the coui^try s tptall and foundry and 
macRine^bop prooBiCte !f 65 398,oo©‘ (29 4^ mote tbdn m 1904) Other important manu 
factures were ^ughtenng and meat packing products 837 583 000 wocJlen, worsted and 
felt goods including hats $33 939 000 wire $28 858 000 (Si 7 777 000 being copper wire— two 
fifths c 4 the country s product) leather 4j3i,)G4io electrical machincrv S28 365 000 
ttAiacco S24 177 000 chemicals 822,824000 rardaftg the state 2nd malt liquors $20184 
oeo* rubber goods >19 543 000 ranking the state 2nd copton pjoods esperially thread S13 
7^,000, spap $13,674,000 lumber and timber, $13 511 000 jewelry $i 3 272 <?CKi pottery 
terracotta and fire-clay products $13 139 000 — the state was and in this industry pamt a0 


uct», f r» 114 000 and cnlcktdl $16 143 boo ~-in this indnStty New Jersey ranwed 1st 

ThdhiQti^Ni^^n^mifactuni^ cities wer2t Newark $202 SIUSO® the 1 ithcity in the Uwon 
reine d- kwnitd^iictutes it® pppopal products being refined copper leather ($tS 858 000) 
fomulry arud KU|«bi»rshop jwpd^ts ($13 482,009) jeiyehy (ti3,*5? ^a.it liquors 
($12 361 boo), aJM vartiish Jersey City >128 77s eoo jndudrttg ^aughtennghhd 

ifief(fe«r^kuig ($22 5fi4)ooo> tobacco ($11039005, foiMidiy and machine shc^ products 
soap Bayonne, petroleatai rdfofng P«th Amlw^y ’>73 bW bOO^ copper refining 

l^terBon $69 584 000 (Mik $40 358 000) Camden $49 *38^000 Trenton $49i^^ 000 
Ratseaic $41 729 250 (textdea $20 536 000) Elizabeth, $29 J47 Hoboken $20 413 000 
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Transportation — Raiiwa> mikage Jaiiuary i wia 2450 5 la 1912 a commission 
composed of the governor tne attorne> general and Mr Benner Van Syck^ (formfer supiatae 
court judge) reportEsi to the legi^ture in favour of the abandoament of all ckmis on the 
Moitk tTanalftj the Lehigh \ alley Railroad Company the hdder of alniest all oL thet;apital 
stock, of the Moms Canal and Banking Company the on^nal owner <rf the whsch by 
Its charter was to become the property erf the state m. 1973 The iegisfetiuje artaarged for 
the appointment of a committee of tuelve to report on the property owmad*. its «Sft and its 
value what the state would receive under the artangement the prennoas com 

mission and what obllgationa it would incur in the taking over 5 the ^yater rights aB redom 
mended by the previous commission what the set proreeds to the rtate wwld probabty be 
whether a part of the canal could be operated and whether the Morns Canal and Bankii^ 
Company and its lessee had forfeited the charter 

In 1 91 1 the New Jersey ship canal commission was created to esiamine^ the plan and 
the route of a proposed canal from New \ ork Bay to Bordentown on the Delaware nver Its 
prehmiUar} report m recommended a 35 ft depth and a bottom width of 125 ft 

A new code was adopted m 1912 for the improvement and maintenaiKie of public roads 
The county board of chosen freeholders may require any towftfihip through which a road 
passes to pay 10 of the cost of the road m the tow nship and two or more counties may co- 
operate m road smprovement Plans must be approved by the Commissioner of Roads 
Certain roads are to be taken over bv the state as state highw ay s 

In 1912 the legislature passed a law requiring every railway in the state withm diree 
months after the act went into effect (Sept l 1012'! and within the same period yearly them 
after to remove one grade crossing for every 30 miles or fraction thereof of road operated by 
It m the state The bill pae ed the assembly (where it originated ^ on the S^th of March and 
the senate on the 28th on the Hth of April it was returned by the governor with his veto, 
because of the injustice m his opinion of the requirement that everv railway remove tiross 
mgs for every 30 miles and because the act did not forbid the creation of new grade creas- 
ing nor attempt to classify the present cros mgs The legislature had been in recess from 
March 29th to April loth, and the attornev Ecneral filed an opinion that the bill was not 
a law and that the governor s veto was valid but the assembly passed a resolution that in 
the judgment of the House of Assembly said bill is now a law Mnce more than five days 
excepting Sundays had elapsed between the presentation of the bill to the governor and its 
return to the assembh which had not been prevented by adjournment. On September 27 
1912 the supreme court held that the act had never become operative 

In December iQii the Delaware Lackawanna & Western Railroad opened for passenger 
service a cut off of 28 +5 m between Hopatcong and Slatcford Junction, which saved ii 
m (411 m reduced to 400 m from New \ork: to Buffalo) over the old roate reduced the 
maximum grade per mile from 60 2 ft to 29 04 ft one fill 110 ft high and more than 3 m 
long £ of Andovfr is supposed to be the largest in the world 

The Staten Island and New Jersey channel was dug to a depth of 14 ft m 1911 and the 
10 ft channel from Staten Island Sound 108 m up the Passaic river was completed and 
work further up the nver was begun bv the bedcral Government 

Legislation — The legislature mtets annually and its regular sessions were held in 
iqrt from January loth to Apnl 2rst in 1012 from January qth to April 21st, with a 
recess from March 2Qth to \pnl loth The new legal procedure act of 1912 is intended 
to insure spet d> trials it simplifies pleadings abolishes bills of exception and writs of 
error although allowingan appeal to be taken on error aad provides that no judgment 
be rev ersed on a technical error unless it injuriously affects the substantial rights of the 
party to the case new evidence is admissible on appeal \ law of J912 permits a mar 
ned woman to sue or be sued, without joining her husband, if he would be an unnecessary 
party were he not her husband A commission was appointed (1912) to r^rt on the 
reorganisation and consohdaticm of state departments with untdated functions and 
one m 1911 to consolidate the law on pnmanes and general electiorus,. 

The Geran Election law of 1911 substituted for s^arat? party ballots a blanket ballot 
with an alphabetical arrangement of candidates bv office groups , Ko election distj^ is to 
contain more than -100 voters candidates for boards of regi;»try must take civil service 
exapunations. candiaate'^ for govempr and con^Sbmen are tp be npramat^i directly at 

E nrf^aries at which therp is to be a preferential vote for candldajeB^r paesjdency The 
Lw mtludes the Oregon plan putting candidates for the le^p^^re on reqwd whether they 
wilt follow implicitly or not the recommendation of the plenary for United States jsenator 
The law required a primary register as well asiegistrat«>n for the general electiQin the register 
to be by house tpdjotise canvass in muniapalitiea of hbs than 5,000 but elsewhere to he 
personal Jn 1(91 1 all laws providing for the use of voting machine^ were repealed Aoor- 
rupft |wacti9^ act of 19H (amended in 1912) htni^s .^ection expqndit!:ffeB fit) || 29 p for an 
asaemblyman and f2 Sop for a candidate for govqrqor reqmses^ a sworn statement .of ex 
pense^ to be filed within five d^jys and allows the jBaty orgamaatita^ to eanptoy ageiris flfcmt 
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not watdiers^ at the polls and to provide transportation only fcH* «ich voters as are ph>si 
cally to go id the polling place. 

new law was passed ftM' the mvenimentof the public utility commission whose 
membnm ane to have a six year team and a sal^uy ol $7 500 each The commission ts em 
p«me*edtoinvestigateandmcrat« to apprEUse property classify service Btondards methods 
etx: , and the act r^ulates put^ Utilities formdding unjust discrimination and unfsur rate 
classification On DecembCT apr iota jt r^uced tlw price of gas from f 1 10 to o 90 per M 
cu ft in the Passaic division m effect February i 1913 

Jn 19H the competitive class m the civil service was divided and enlarged the civil 
service oommisnon was auAonsed to admit non-rewdiMits for examinations to posts requmng 
technical traimng and i» 191 1 and 1912 additiona] groups of state and kical employees were 
brought under the civil service rules 

An employers liability law of 1911 was m nrost respects like the New York Act of 1910 
which was declared unconstitutiofmi on March 24, 1911, the objectionable clauses being 
omitted it provides for an dective compensation system covenng all industries The elec 
tion IS presumed in the al»ence of written notice to the contrary The act abrogates the 
defences of assumed nsk fellow s^vfice and unless wilful contributory negligence Suits 
for damage are nov permitted after election for compensation To be conroensated disabihty 
must be tor two weeks at least the comp«isation for death is 25 to 60 % or the average wages 
not less than I5 nor more than $10 for 30O weeks, and is limited to $200 if the deceased leaves 
no dependents For complete disability compensation is 50 / of the average wage (not less 
than $5 or more than $lo) for 400 weeks and for partial disability the compensation is 
proportronal on a fixed scale Medical and Mirgicai aid for the first two weeks of disability 
must be paid for by the employer but the maximum cost of such service is to be 1 100 
*nie act exdudes from this juovi^on non resident alien beneficiaries 

Children under 14 are not allowed to work m a mercantile establishment during school 
hours and no child under 1-6 is to work more than 58 hours a week nor between 7 P M and 
7 A-if except that on one day in the week work may be continued until 9 P M and that these 
hours do not aj^Iy to the ten days immediately before Christmas No child under 18 (or 
under 21 m aties of the first class) is to be employed m messenger service between 10 p m 
and 5AM exc^ on written permission from the commissioner of labour Eight hours is 
a working day in state Or municipal employ A law of 1912 makes 10 hours a day and 60 
hours a w^k the maximum for women in manufactunng or mercantile establishments 
bakeries laundries or restaaraats but not m mercantile establishments for the six days before 
Chnstmas— the act does not apply to canneries A new law was passed (191 1) for fire protec 
tion and especially for fire exits m factory buildmgs In 1912 a commission was ap^inted 
to revise and codify the laws relatuMS to mechanics Uras Vanous important law s were passed 
(1911 and 1912) to protect the hv^and health of employees m factories Occupational dis- 
eases such as anthrax, compressed air lUrwss phosphorus ars^ic or mercury poisoning 
miKt be r^rted within (fays to the state txard of health under a penalty of I25 by a law 
of 1912 following die California law of 1911 A state board of examiners of nurses was 
appointed m 1912 with authimty to reflate and register nurses Registered nurses are 
permitted to use after their names the letters R N and these letters may not be used by 
any one else in the state. In 1911 the pure food law of 1901 and 1906 was supplemented by 
stricter requirements for the cleanhness aS dairies and other places where food products are 
handled and a law of 1912 forbids the adulteration and regulates the sale of skimmed milk 
Goods placed m cold stinage must bear the date of storage The use of public drinking cups 
was restricted A law of 1912 provides for the establi^ment of county mosquito extermina 
tion commissions, A state su^nntendent of weights and measures was appointed in 1911 
under a law for a umform standard of weights and measures 

In 1911 (TOunties vfere re-classified the first class contains all with a population greater 
than 3(X) ooo and the government of these was re-organ^ed in 1912 the seco^ class contains 
those between 50 000 and 300 ooo the third those between 20 000 and 50 o(X) and the fourth 
all other (xninti^ Qtles <rf the fimt class were authorised to appoint a city plan commission 
to remodel the aty m Jersey City the commission has done ^ucational work mainly in 
Newark several definite plabs of mqjrovement have been proposed In cities of the first 
(^ass a police pension fund was creatM m 1911 from an assessment of i % of pohce salaries 
the d^iiency to be made up by the aty Anyone 60 years old who has been in the service 
fiM* 20 years may be retired cm half pay and must be retired rf he asks for retirement and 
aiiyfline wrtio is 5$ and Tms been m the service for 25 years is to be retired on half pay u^n 
applicaCipa. Tfe law provides for retirement for (hsabiUty and for a pension for a police 
man s vndow so Icmg as die remaiiis his widow and for his chfldren under J6 The commis 
sion fa«TO of ^iKn^jOient may be adopted upon a favourable vote in any aty, town or borough 
An amendment nwyides for the recall the initiative and the referendum Cities which 
adopt die comraui^tm ^Dsve^nment may revert to then* onginal charter after six years at an 
election called by a signed by 25 % of the electqrs Tvo or more cities may join to 

iffaultamtorbage iHspoahl |i{a^ Any mumapallty may spend a year for publicity 
The liNr fot borou^ goverdlse^ ^ as amende and Id Jpi I commission gtfyem 

meftt adopted Margate Cky Ooean CSty Passaic Ridgewood and 
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Trenton and m 19*® Atlantic City Deal Long Branch Longport, Nutley Ridgf^Jd 
Park and WiidTvood It was rejected m 19 ii by m>onne Cape May East Rutherford 
Garfield HoUoken Irvington Jerse> City Metuchen New Brunswick Orange Paterson 
Rahway and Salem and in tpia by Elizabeth Emerson Glen Rockt Ventnor Cit> and 
Westwood 

In 191^ the j^jsJature granted a pension of $i 200 a year to the widow of any former 
governor and $10 000 for a monument in the National Cemetery at Arlington to Geiu Philip 
Kearny whose remains were removed in 1911 from Trinity Churchyard in New "Vork 
Finance — In 1012 a commission was appointed to investigate assessments for taxes and 
the Department of Accounts was reorganij^ An inventory and appraisal of railroad and 
canal property was begun m 19 to and completed m 1912 The balance m the treasury on 
November i 1911 was $3 309 781 and a jear later 270 672 the receipts during the year 
99 657 366 and the disbursements 7 696 4'i'5 The state has no bonded debt 

Education — In 1911 as the result of a two vears investigation of the public school system 
by the board of education working with the legislature ^veral important school laws were 
passed ^ new board of education of 8 members with an 8 year term was organised and 
took office on June 1911 The board is non partisan and besides having the powers of 
the previous board is to appoint an inspector of buildings and district inspector of accounts 
and to prescribe a uniform system of book keeping for school accounts The office of state 
superintendent of education was abolished and the governor appointed in 1911 as commission 
er of education fto hold office for five years and to receive a salary of Itoooo a year) Calvin 
Noves Kendall superintendent of schools of New Havtn {1895-1900) and of Indianapolis 
(igoo-ii) The commissioner appoints four assistant commi sioners one to supervise ek 
mentarv schools one secondarv schools one industnal education including agriculture and 
one ta hear eontrovcr»ie and aisput s in regard to '.chool laws subject to appeal to the state 
board jf education and appoints al&o countv superintendents of schools who have a 3 >ear 
term In 1911 the time of the distribution of bcnool funds was '.et for the September follow 
mg the receipt of taxes so there might not be a delay such as there had be en in the distnbution 
of the fund 1 A law of 1912 specifies the manner in which the funds are to be apportioned 
by count> superintendents The commissioner of chanties and corrections is r^uired to 
prepare standa d plans for school houses of the different sizes and on request to inspect an> 
school building After jSjearv service (of which 20 years must be with the board by which 
the teacher is retired) any teacher m the public schools of the state may be retired upon half 
pay Special classes a’-e to be organi ed in public schools for blind and deaf children who 
cannot be received in institutions for the blind or deaf 

The centennial of the Princeton Theological Seminary was celebrated on the 5th and 6th 
of May 1912 On January n 1912 John Grier Hibben (b 1801) professor of logic was 
elected president of Princeton University he was inaugurated on May ii George Brinton 
McCklJan formerly may or of New \ ork City w as appointed professor of economic history 
Of the population 10 vears of age and over 560 were illiterate m 1910 59 '^ 1900 

For the year ending June 30 1912 the total enrollment m public schools was 459 189 the 
average daily attendance 348 238 and the length of the average school year 9 months 2 days 
Receipts were $26 436 005 and expt nditures ^21 840 574 

Charitable and Penal Institutions — In 191 1 cities of the first class were authorised to mam 
tarn detention homes for juvenileii A law was passed requinng the appointment of female 
guards in county jails ana penitentiaries Prison contract labour was prohibited the prison 
contracts are not annuHed but prisoners must be employed in maaufactunng supplies for 
public institutions and offices this law was slightly amended m 1912 so that prisoners may 
be employ ed on roads and children in state homes may be indentured A prison labour com 
mission was created and in December 1912 the first expenments were made m working con 
victs on roads A house of detention for convicts or criminal insane on the grounds of the 
State Hospital at Trenton was begun late in 1912 Indigents with incurable diseases such 
ds locomotor ataxia paralysis and chronic rheumatism are to recuv e from the state not more 
than 8365 a vear A new poor law code was enacted in 191 1 and amended m 1912 and a new 
law was passed in 1912 for the government of a state reformatory for women at Clinton (to 
be opened soonj Physicians are required to report to the township assessor cases of epilepsy 
and mental deficiency In 1911 Sioo 000 was appropnated for buildings of the New Jersey 
State Village for Epileptics at Skillman — 5 of which were nearly completed in November 
1912 There is question as to the constitutionality of a law of 19 ii requiring (upon recom 
mendation of an expert board) the sterilising of feeble minded epileptics and criminal insane 
m state institutions Counties of the first class were authorised m 1912 to- establish parental 
schools and juvenile courts and these courts are to hear cases affecting the domestic relation. 
The state is to give $200 a ye 5 r to any blind person who wist^s to take * course in a higher 
^ucational institution (not for the blind) in the state A commission on old age insurance 
and pensions was created m 1911 but made no report m 1912 The ^stem of pensions for 
state amplojees was extended to employees of penal ir^titutions and reformatemes. 

ith Woodrow "R ilson (Democrat) as governor was elected a Republican 
^ John P Murray New Jersey School ConditiiOns Edncah 9 <nal Eetnew Nov 1912 
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sfiaatef 2^ Tjhe prrmary vote for Uiated States senator was for James E 4 gar 

Mar&ttfO) tSso), bat this did not pledge meaiteffs of the legislature to choose him, and 

was <^)|)OSed by James Smith, Jr (b 185;), the ‘ boss of the state 'oiganisation, 
United States senator in 1893-90 and a candidate for re election He argued that only 
a mmorrty of the Itemocrats of the state voted for Martine and that under the cdn&titu 
tidn the choice of senators Was the function of the leg slature and not of the people 
Governor Wdsoh defended the primaty vote and loused pubhc opiinion so that on the 
first joint ballot in the lej^slature Martine received only one vote less than was needed 
to elect hwn whereupon Smith (who had received 10 votes) withdrew assunng the elec- 
tion (Jan 25 1912) of Martiae to sucteed John Kean (b 1852) Republican senator 
1899-1911 This contest tnade it evident that the governor considered himself the lead 
er of tlw Democratic party in the state In 1912, after Wilson was nominated for the 
presidency, James Smith again became a candidate for the U S Senate, to succeed 
Frank Obadiah Bnggs (b 2851) Republican, whose term ends March 4, 1913 Go\ 
emor "Wflson used all his influence against Smith and m the primary (Sept 24 1912) 
William Hughes (b 1872 representative in Congress 1903-05 and igo7-J3) was named 
by the Democrats and Bnggs by the Repubhcans In the (legislative) state elections 
m November igii although 160184 Democratic votes were cast and onlj 157 184 
Republican votes in Essex county' the Republicans were successful— possibly as Gov 
ernor W ilson s fnends thought, because of the opposition to him of Smith and J R 
Nt^nt (city counsel of Newark) Democratic leaders •in the count> both houses of the 
legislature were Republican (senate ir to 10 assembl> 37 to 23) but the legislature in 
1913 will have 12 Democrats and 9 Republicans in the senate and 50 Democrats and 10 
Repubhcans in the assembly Woodrow Wilsons term as go\ ernor did not expire 
until January 19 1014 his successor for the unexpired term from March 1913 is, 
under the constitution the president of the neWl> elected senate chosen at theorgamsa 
tion of the- senate m January 1913 James F Fielder was chosen president of the 
senate January 13 1913 

In presidential cam^mign New Jersey was prominent because of the part taken 
by her ^vemor, Woodrow Wilson in his successful effort for the Democratic nomina 
tion for the presidencj , and his election and because as m Massachusetts before the 
pnmanes both Roosevelt and Taft made a speech making tour of the state In the 
primaries (May 28th) Roosevelt received 1 7 000 votes more than Taft and Wilson re 
ceived 48,336 votes to 522 for Clark 60 for Harmon and 47 for Bryan In the No\em 
ber election Wilson earned the state with 178 ■>89 \otes to 145,410 for Roosevelt 88,835 
for Taft and 15801 for Debs (10,253 1908) Of 12 congressmen (under the new 

apportionment) ir are Democrats and i from the ist distnct Repubhean The rejn-e 
sentation in the 62nd Congress was 7 Democrats and 3 Repubhcans Throughout the 
state there were many voters disfranchised by the Geran election law, which the state 
supreme court (Nov 4, 1912) interpreted to require registration as well as enrollment 

In Newark after bt^ng bitterly attacked on the chaige that he permitted disorderly 
houses to remain open, Mayor Hausshng (Dem ) was re-elected in 1912 by 25 831 to 
19 343 for Aronson (Rep } and 2,142 for Reilly (Socialist) In 1911 and 1912 corrup 
tion among city o&cials was discovered m Atlantic City by detective W J Burns 

In 191 2 there were strikes among the textile workers in Paterson and Passaic There 
was no violence in Patereon, where the broad silk workers struck (March) under the 
teadenslnp of the Detroit branch of the Industrial Workers of the World In Passaic a 
stffke lasted from the middle of April to May 9U1, whm mo^ of the strikers returned to 
woric They were led by Haywo«l and oth^ of Hk Chicago (“ direct ’’ action) branch 
erf the Workem of the WorM In Rerth Amtwy there were violent strikes 

dunng Jtfne omploye^ of the Amencaa Smelting amd Refining Co , the Barber 

Co , etek, wod three were killed on the J4th, and one on tjhe 2Sth In December 
titnkmg Ibe New York, S^ue^na & WesteiaEiaiiway at Edgewatra: 

t Tlie cMiaty waa carnet by the Democrats m 1912 m att etatc and local contests, but 
Roosei^t 33JH to 26 229 for Wilson aiul 981 for Taft. 
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tilled twft detectives and wounded nine on the nth, but wer-c dnven off on the Xith 
They struck fox an increase of pay from 20 to 25 cents an hottr 

On November 19 1912 the of Errors and Appeals upheld the supreme court 

in Its deasion that women cannot vote for civil officers or presideatial Sectors or on 
questions submitted to the people The case Tes,ted on the daim that the j^rovlsion of 
the first constitution (1776) which gave the suffrage to ‘ all inhabitants 
of full age worth 59 pounds proclamation money, etc , had never been 

legally resanded 

In Hoboken the Robert L Stevens Fund for municipal research was established m 
1910, and a Citizens’ Federation m Hudson county and a bureau of municipal research 
m Jersey City in 1912 — all these are private agenaes 

B Utography —Acts of the Legtslalum (Paterson igii and Trenton tgia), E i Fi!>her 
New Jersey as a Royal Province from 173^ to i7/6 (N Y iQll) 

NEW MEXICO * 

Population (1910) 3 2/, ^01, an increase of 676% since 1900 The negro element 
decreased from o 8“{, to o 3 % The foreign born whites constituted 6 8% m 1900 and 
6 9% m 1910 the name whites 85 m 1900 and 80 1% in 1910 Density 2 7 to the 
sq m The purely rural population was 80 4° « of the total (83 4% in 1900) m 10 mu 
nicipahties each having more than 500 inhabitants there was 14 2% (in 1900, 7 places- 
had i4°o) Albuquerque 11020 (.6238 in 1900) Roswell 61,2 ( 049 m sqpo) 
Santa Fe 5072 Raton 4 530 Las Cruces (town) 38^6 Las \ egas (citv) 3 /S5 Clovis 
3 55 Sliver City 3 217 Las \egas (town) 3 179 and Tucumcan, 2 520 

Agriculture — The acreagf in farms increa ed from 5 130 8*78 to il 270 oar between 1900 
and 1910 and the improved land in farms from 326 87^ to l 467 191 the value of property 
ti Sa3 767 8^4 to $159 447 990 S06 497 land 8t j 0^4 ^o. buildings $4 122 312 Imple 

raents $43 494 O79 domestic animals) Ot the land area 14 4 (, nas m farms The average 
value of farm land per acre was 88 77 Farms were operated largely by owners (33 398 by 
owners 321 by managers and i 9^7 bv tenants) In 1912 (prehroinarv estimate^?) the pnnci 
pal crops were Indian corn 2 083 000 bu (93 000 4 ) wheat i 232 000 bu (59 000 A ) 
oats I 830 000 bu (53 000 A ) barJev 70 000 bu (2 000 \ ) potatoes 900 000 ba (9 000 
A ) and nav 436 000 tons (187 000 A ) In 1909 (U S ( ensus) the value of vegetables 
other than potatoes was $567 134 of orchard Iruits $519 677 On Januarv 1 1912 there were 
on. farms 185 000 horses 15 000 mules 53 000 milch cows 900 ooo other neat cattle 3,300 

000 sheep and 50 OOO swine The total acreage irrigated m 1909 was 46 1 718 (12b 5 o more 
than m 1899) 398 ‘392 acres were supplied from streams The total cost of irrigation enter 
prises to July i 1910 was S9 154 897 and the estimated final cost of improvements begun was 
$ii 040 OQi Of cereals 51 8^ bv acreage in 1909 was grown on irrigated land and of wheat 
796 o, of barlev 689 and of alfalfa 964 The (federal) Carlsbad project completed 
m 1909 irrigated 13 673 acres m iqii and the Hondo project i 000 acres The great Rio 
Grande project was so ^ completed m October 1912 and m the preceding, year jrrig^ed 
25 000 acres partly in Texas The Federal department of agriculture has a station at 
Tucumcan for the investigation of dry famimg 

The constitution provides for a department of agnculture under the regents of the State 
College of Agriculture aiwl Mechanic Arts The legislature of 1912 created a state land 
office and the office of county inspector ol bees and apianes appropriated annually $15 000 
for gauging stream flow for irrigation purposes passed a law for the CHrganisatioa am opera 
tion of drainage diatnctb and authonsed the commissioners ot community ditches to grant 
free irrigation of three acres or less to blmd men or their widows 

Mineral Products — ^Total value 1911 $7869918 The only important stems were 
copper 2 860 400 tons (about i* of the output in 1910 a new company began work in the 
Santa Rita district) zinc 3 778 tons (40 less than m 1910) and coal 3 148 j 58 tons («4 525 
925) Mineral waters from 5 springs (2 resorts) were valued At $41 833 Salt mica and 
fluorspar were found m small quantities 

Manufactures —Between 1S99 and 1909 the capital invested irwieased. from 161 000 
to $7 743 000 and the value of products from 84 061 000 to $7 898 000 The larger industries 
were steam railway car construction $2 251 000 a«d lumber and timber $7 162^000 In 
Albuquerque there were one tenth of all the establ^hmeats with a product 288 OOP 
nearly cme-aixth of the tot^ 

TranspoftaUon —Railway tmfeage January i 1912, 3 079 In 191a by a statute the 
Terntorid roads commission became a state highway oonmnssion with control erf the state 
See F B XIX 520 ei seq 
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rwwi ‘Cftunty road beards were created in idace of mad supervisors A bond issue 

of 1500 ooo was authorised for constfucting and maintaining state fugW^ys Counties are 
aui^msed to issue bonds for roads and badges 

*OovemiMnt — The ainvention which met at Santa Fe from October'*^3 to BTovetnber 
21 1910 drafted a constitution (adopted jTan 21, 191 1 by a popular majority of i8,ooo) 
to which one amendment m regard to the method of amending the constitution was made 
at the general election in November 1911 ^ “Hie bill of nghts in the constitution is 
unusual only in that it ^udei to the pnvileges guaranteed by the Treaty of Cuadalupe 
Hidal^ The capital may be Manoved from Santa F6 by popular vote, but not before 
1925 The article (IV) on legislation provides that the people ‘ reserve the power to 
disapprove suspend and annul any law enacted by the legislature ” except general 
appropriation laws and emergency acts, petitions of “ disapproval ” must be filed four 
months before a general election and must be signed by at least of the qualified 
electors of each of three fourths of the counties (the aggregate to be at least 10% ot 
the total number of votes cast at the last general election) The measure is annulled 
if a majont} (at least 40% of the number of votes cast at the last general election) vote 
against it If a petition of disapfmoval is signed by 25^*0 of the qualified \oters and is 
filed withm 90 days after the legislature adjourns the measure disapproved is rendered 
inoperative until the general eleaion The senate consists of 24 members (each at least 
25 years old) elected for four years and the house of 40 members elected for two years 
In 1912 an amendment was adopted staking out the requirement that legislators and 
state oflficers must be able to read write speak and understand English A statute of 
1912 excludes from pubhc office or employment persons umvicted of felonious or in 
famous crime Legislators receive $$ a day during sessions and 10 cents a mile for 
mileage At ^ciaJ sessions called by the governor no business mav be tran'sacted 
not specified in his proclamation Any bill may origmate in either house The gov ern 
or may veto withm three days Sundays excepted any measure or in an appropriation 
bill any item and bills may be passed over his veto b> a two-thirds vote of the members 
present and voting in each house General appropriation laws and special emergency 
acts if pass^ by a two-thirds vote and containmg an emergency clause go into effect 
immediately, other laws not until 90 days after the legislature adjourns The legisla 
time IS to “ enad: laws to prevent trusts, monopohes and combinations in restraint of 
trade ” Bribery or the undue use of mfluence for legislation is declared a felony punish 
able by a maximum fine of $i 000 or by one to five years imprisonment the statutes of 
1912 include a corrupt practices act and a bribery law 

The executive <^ers are dected for four years and must be citizens of the United 
Slates at least 30 years dd residents of bJew Mexico for five years They are governor 
(annual salary 85 000) lieutenant governor secretary of state state auditor state treasurer 
attorney general supermtendent of puUic instruction and commissioner of public lands 
In 1912 the gov«tior was authorised to aj^pcmit a legal adviser and a department of fish and 
game was created There are a supreme court with three justices (the legislature may increase 
the number to five after 1920) elected for e^ht vears (salary 86 ooo) eight district courts 
(i judge in each distnct term six years salary^ 500) and probate courts in each county 

Suffrage is granted to every male citizen of the Umted States over 21 resident m New 
Mexico 12 months m the county 90 days and in the election precinct 30 days excepted are 
idiots insane persons convicted of felomcnis or infamous crime (unless restored to political 
nghts) and Indians not taxed By statute railway employees if necessarily absent from the 
preemet in which they registered and qualified maj vote elsewhere At school elections 
wfudl must be held at m^fferent times from other elections won^n possessing the same 
qiiaUfipatioiis of age and residence may vote — unless a majority of the qualified voters of a 
du&ict ^ days bSore lAe Rectum petition the board of county eommissioners against no 
man suffrage * There must be a similar petition for women s voting before they are restored 
to Women may lurfd <^ce on Imrds of education or be school directors or county 

scfaocd mpetmi^idents 

Amendme^te to the constituticm may be proposed in either house and if passed by a 
nmonty vote m tfes kgi^ture imist be advertiUM m one iwwspaper m each county (both 
tn English and Spanish, if there are newspapers in both language) at least two weeks before 
^ graierad dect^, the general election most receive a majority of the votes cast on 

amendment wan adopted because Congress had re&ised to admit New Mexico to 
statdiood unless the ptrovision in the original constitutioa ware changed. 
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the amendment to become operative The requirements for franchise and sections m the 
article on education pro\ idiizg for instruction in Spanibh can be amended onl> by a three- 
fourths vote m the l^islature and at the general election Within as years a constitutional 
convention may be called by a three fourths vote of the legislature thereafter bv a two- 
tbirds vote^ if approved by popular vote The draft of the convention is not valid until 
ratified by the pwple 

A state corporation commission of three members elected for six years charters and rej^ 
lates corporations other than municipal and is empowered to fix rates of public service 
charges The constitution contains an employers liability clause forbids the lease of con 
vict febour and makes eight hours a day s work on state county or municipal jobs Statutes 
of 1912 forbid bHcklisting limit continuous hours of service on railways to 16 and mdtide 
a coal mining rode pro\ idmg for a state inspector of mines to be appointed after examinatson 
The first regular session of the legislature was held from March li to June 8 1912 It 
urged the United States Congress to allot and open the Navajo and other Indian reservations 
to settlers to restrict making reservations by executive orders and to modify the law in rela 
tion to the Pueblo Indians which puts them on the same footing as tribal Indians and 
overlooks their treatv nghts as former citizens of Mexico 

The 1 2th of October Columbus Day was made a legal holiday 

Finance — The constitution provides for a revenue tax of four mills on the dollar crther 
state taxes may not be more than ten mills (12 mills for the first two years) The governor 
travelling auditor state auditor secretary of tate and attorney general torm a state board 
of equalisation The tate may borrow no more than 8200 ooo to meet casual deficits or for 
necessary expenses The legislature of 1912 created a board of loan commissioners to deter- 
mine the Tern tonal debt and to arrange for the issue of refunding bonds W state and coun 
ties the commission agreed to an issue of state bonds for $i 125 000 m December 1912 to 
take up railway bonds of Grant and Santa Fe counties whuh had been declared invalid bv 
the Federal Supreme Court but were later validated bv Congress Provision was made for 
a uniform sy&tem of accounting auditing and reporting for all public officers under 
administration of the trav ellmg auditor and bank examiner 

The balance in the treasury on November 30 1911 was 8568 199 and on November 30 
1912 $655 376 the receipts during the vear were 382 275 and the expenditures $2 295 098 
Education — The constitution provides fora state board of education and requires school 
attendance of every child of school age ( of sufficient physical and mental ability ) By 
statute the public school curriculum must include the study of the nature of alcoholic dnnka 
and their effect on the human system and a course of industrial education is prescnbed 
For the school year 1911-12 the school population was 100045 the enrollment 57 436 
average daily attendance about 41 000 length of the average school year a little over 6 
months total expenditures $997 891 (^265 766 for new buildings and improvements) Of 
the population 10 years md over 20 2 were illiterate m 1910 (33 2 in 1900) 

Pencd System — The Territorial mounted police has been continued as a state force 
Convicts who work as mechanics foremen or trusties or outside of the penitentiarv re 
ceive ten days a month additional gcxid time Prisoners using explosives or deadly weapons 
in an attempt to escape from confinement are liable to imprisonment from 25 to 50 years 

History — The state election of November 7 1911 resulted in the defeat of the 
gubernatorial candidate of the Republicans (who had been uniformly successful in the 
Terntonal elections) b> a combination of Democrats and Progressive Republicans 
William C McDonald (b 18^8) who had been chairman of the Democratic Terntonal 
Committee was elected governor by 3 000 votes plurality The state senate contained 
16 Republicans 7 Democrats and i Progressive Republican (term ends Jan 1017) and 
the house of representatives 28 Republicans, 17 Democrats 3 Progressive Repubheans 
and 1 Independent (term ends Jan 1015) The state was formally admitted to the 
Umon January 6, 1912 On March 27 iqi'^ the legislature chose Thomas Benton Ca 
tron and Albert Bacon Pall, both Republicans, to be United States senators Fall 
drew the short term (one year) and was again chosen for 1913-19 by a joint ^s^on 
June 6 y 19x2 in which, aftM- divided counsels 2 membeis of the lower house (out of 
49 including the Democrats and Progressives) refused to vote and the election pro 
ceeded amidst much disorder Governor McDonald doubted the legality of Fall s re 
election and refused to sign the election certificate 

In the November 1 91 2 election there was no vote for state officers Woodrow W ilson 
earned the state receiving 20 437 votes to 17,733 for Taft 8 347 for Roosevelt and 
2,859 for Debs A Democratic representative m Congress was elected 

BfUiOgraphy — R, E Twitchell Lea^ng Facts pf tfew Mextean Jfftslery (a vols Cedar 
Rapids Iowa 1911-12) L B Pnnee New Mexico s Struggle for StaUhopd 19***) 
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fiQit)) 0 t ij 614, 4% raorfetfeaw m 1900 The greatest rate of increase 

Was m Nassau Queens and Westchester equatieS (in and near Ne^ York City) and in 
Schenectady county (each more than ^0%) There was an increase of the foreign Wn 
from 36% to 29 9®^ of negroes, from i 4% to 1 5% The density of population was 
191 2 <m New York county 43 850) to the sq m the state ranking 5th in this respect 
In 1910 17 3 % of the total was in rural twntory fin 1900 224%) The urban popula 
tion increased relatively frpm 72 9% of the total in ipoo to 78 8% in iqio Oi 14B 
muniopahties, each having more thsul 2 500 inhalutants m 1910 i had more than 
25 000 each q more than 50 000, 4 more than 1001006 and one (New York) more than 
500 000 The 21 with 23,000 or more were New York, 4 766 883 (3,437 202 in 1900), 
Bu^alo, 42^715 (352,387 in 1900), Kochester, 218149 (162,608 in 1900) Syracuse, 
137 249 (108 374 in 1900) Albany, 100 253 {94 151 in 1900) \oiikers, 79 803 (47 03 i m 
1900) Troy-, 76813 (60,651 in 1900), Utica 74419 (56383 m 1000) Schenectady 
72 826 (31 682 m 1900) Binghamton 48 443 (39 647 in rgoo) Elmira 371 76 (35672 
in 1900), Auburn, 34 668 (30,345 in 1900) Jamestown, 31 297 (22 892 in iqoo) Amster 
dam 31 267 (20,929 in 1900), Mount Vernon 30010 (21,228 in 1900) Niagara Falls 
30445 (19457 m 1000), New Rochelle, 28,867 (14 7 o m 1900) Poughkeepsie 27,936 
(24 o'»9 in 1000), NeWbur^ 27805 (24943 iQoo) WatertOTin 26 730 (21 6 q 6 in 

1900) and Kingston, 25,908 {24 535 in 1900) The popula ticai of the s boroughs of 

New York City was Manhattan 2 3^1,542 (i 850093 in 1900) Bronx 430980 ( 00 
507 m 1900) Brooklyn^ 1634351 (i 166 582 in 1900) Richmond, 85 969 (67 021 in 
1900) Queens * '>84 041 (152 999 in 1900) 

igrtculiure — The acreage in farms decreased from 22 648 109 to 2^ 030367 between 
1900 and 1910 and the improved land in farms from 15 599 986 to 14 844 039 toe average 
farm acreage increased from 99 9 to I02 2 and the value of farm propen;> from Si 069 723 
895 to $i 451 481 495 ($707 747 828 lands $^76 998 001 buddings $8j 644 822 implements 
$183 090 844 domestic animals) Of the land area 72 2 o vaMn farms I he average value 
of farm land per acre was 632 I3 Farms were operated largely b> owners (166 674 b^ 
owners 4 051 by manager? and 44 872 by tenants) In igi2 (prehminarj estimates; the 
principal Crops were Indian ettfn 19 763 OOO bu (5 12 000 A ) wheat S 360 000 bu (335 000 
A) oats 36 714000 bu (i 192 oOO A ) barlej 2 132 000 bu (82 000 A ) lye 21 12 000 
b« <128 OOO A,} buckwheat 6 593 000 bu (277 000 \ ) potatoes 38 r6o 000 bu (360 000 
A) 5 900,000 tons (4720000 A) and tobacco 5 2O0 000 lbs <4000 A) In 1909 

(U S Census) the value of vegetables other than potatoes was $15 963 384 of flowers and 
pfanti. #5 148 949 of nursery product*- $2 750 9^7 of smafl tniits $2 873 495 (straw berries 
$1187410 raspberries $1168062) of orchard fruits $17988894 (apples $13343028 
peaches and nectarines $2 014088 pears $i 418 218) grapes $3 677 and maple sugar 

1 1 240 6S4, On January 1 1912 there were on farms 609 000 horses 4 000 mules i 495 
OOO milch cows 894 OOO other neat cattle 91 1 000 shera and 777 Ooo swme 

In 1911 the legislature voted state aid for high schools giving courses in agriculture 
In 1912 $y> ooo was ap^mopnated for a State Collet of Forestry (estabhahed in 1911 and 
now open) at Syracuse Umv^-sity and a new school of agriculture was authorised on Long 
Island (site b^ween Babylon and Huntington chosen early in 1913) In 1911 another 
school of agriculture had been established at Cobleskill the construction of which began in 
19*2 and a state advisory Ixiard rat ration to agricultural education and country life ad 
vancement had been estabbshed A commission was appointed to inquire mto prices purity 
production, distnb«noa and consumption of food farm and dairy products m the state 
In 1912 $265000 was appropriated to Cornell University for the New \ork College of 
Agncultare $50 ooo for the Veterinary College I34 880 for the State School of Acyiculture 
at MomsviUe (established 1908 c^ned 1910) and $35000 for the maintenance of a schcttl 
of agncuUure at St Lawrence University The General Educatiou Bomtl in October 1912 
gave i$A,Soo for agncuhural demonstration m St Lawrence county 

had 73A>48 in 1910 Ward 30 formerly New Utrecht 
77 136, Ward if, formerly Gravesend 29 61O and Ward 32 formerly Flatfands 17 412 

♦'Ward t, Ife^erly Castletson 27 201 ra 1910 Ward 2 formerly Middletovtn tg 50 i 
Ward ^ iontandf 19 248 Ward 4 formeriy Southficid 12 596 and Ward 5 

formerly Westfieldi ^ ^ 

♦Ward I (ormferty Cong Island Citv 61763 Ward 2 formerly Newtown 105 2IQ 
Wmd ^ tormsMiy >71 Wand 4, forauriy Jamaica 67 412 and Ward S fonfeeriy 

part 
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XiHerat Products —ftital value rgri $42392^160 The output of p% iron was T 537, 

201 ttons valued at %2^ 924 *94 (noft included m the total just gtVen) mudh Ihamn 1910 
The state radted 4th in iton ore 1 057 984 tons (value ^2 959 009) In stone its ran\ wa 
21^ with a quamed output of 06 895 466 (limestone |2 857 797 sandstone 02 353 995 
trap i^k 0959 966) The value ot products Y^as 0 io 184 376 (08 006 (Kt2 ’being, brick 
and tile ranking 4th) of Portland cement 02 669 194 (besides liatur^ cement of 'winch the 
state 13 the largest producer) of sand and wavel I2 414 452 and of hme $524 84^ The 
state Maa the largest producer of g>psirm with 472 834 tons more than one fifth the country s 
total The output of salt was larger than that of any other state but less in Value than thak 
of Michigan In the group of fads the output of petroleum was 9(52 515 bbls { 0 i 248 05P) 
and the value of natural gas $l 418 767 Mineral waters bottled at 51 springs were vam^ 
at #939 003 In pvnte and in millstones the state ranked 2nd It is still an Important 
producer ol garnets emory and graphite both natural and at Niagara Falls artificial 

Manufatinres —In 1904-1909 the number of estaldishments increased from 37 194 to 
44 935 ^nd tliat ot persons engaged 111 manufactunng from 906 725 (856 947 Wag^earners) 
to I 203 241 (i 003 981 wage earners) capital invested from 031 460000 to 02 779 497 
000 (36 8® ) and the value of products from 48S 346000 to #3369490000 (35 4® ) 
ranking the state first in the Union B> far the most important industry m 1909 was the 
manufacture of clothing its vaToe being nearlj om sixth the total for all mdustnes of thfe 
state VIZ women s clothing $272 518 000 ^6 ^58 000 bem the value of the product in 

’Manhattan and Bronx hr roughs of New 'Vork City and #206477000 for the entire citj>* 
and men s clothing including shirts 0266 075 000 r { which 0^i8 41 1 ooo was the value of 
the product of \cw \ ork C itv The stat produ ed 56 5 y of the clothing (m these tW'O 
clasbi 5) manufactured in the countiy bccond m importance was printing and publishing 
#216946000 of which $183 000 was in New \ork Citv The output was 294'® of 

that of the entire country ind the state and the citv ranked 1st. Other important manu 
factures were foundry and machine hop product #154 3'’0 000 New ^ ork ranking 2nd 
slaughtering and meat packing $i_7 130000 the state ranking 3rd malt liquors #77 7^0 
000 making the state i st tobacco mostlv ( igar and cigarettes #76 662 000 the state rank 
ing 1 t lumber and timber pr iducts #72 530 ooo — in this mdustrv the state was 2nd fiour 
and grist mill products S69 802 000 ranking New \ ork next to Minnesota husiery and 
knit goods $6*' 130 000 New 3 : ork ranking ist millmerv and lace good $52 I06 000 being 
60 7 o of the total for the country electrical machinerv apparatus and supplies #49 290 
000 (New Tork ranking istj paper and wood pulp #48 860 000 fi8 3 0 of the output of 
the entire country and more than that of any other state) boots and shoes #48 186000 
the state ranking below Mas achusetts and Mi soun butter cheese and condensed milk 
042 458 TOO (155 of the c untry s total but less than that of Wiseonsin) men s fur 
nishmg goods 842 197 000 (#15 897 000 collars and cuffs being 92 3 of the total in the 
United States) furniture and refrigerators $41 929 000 ranking the state first "with 17 g 
of the country s product fur goods S41 jOI 000 being 73 8 of the product value for the 
whole country iron and steel steel wori^ and rollin^, mills #30 332 000 blast furnaces 
026 621 000— m these two industries the state ranked 4th copper tin and sheet iron 
I38452000 ranking the sidtL 1st patent medicines compound and druggists preparations 
l37d+3 000 the state being 1st m this industry also as n chemicals #05346000—30® of 
the country s total musical instruments $^3 660000 be ng three eigh hs d the country t, 
product value and much more than the output of anv other state automobil s #30980 oog 
1627 2 0 mofc than m 1904) ranking New Tork 3rd paint and varnish #28359000 
(more than the product of any other state) tanned curried and finished lenthet 0-7,642 
000 New York teing gth silk and silk goods $..6 519000 ranking the state 3rd carpets 
and rugs (not rag'i #25606000 r inking the stati ist and confectionery #.,.5540000 In 
fourteen other industries New \ ork ranked Ist ameng the state*! 

The principal manufactunng cities were New York 02 0-9 692 600 (Manhattan 
01388408000 Brooklyn #417222800 Queens #131680000 Bronx, #42 6^ 800 Each 
mond $29 701 000) more than any stiff e except Pennsvlvama {21 mdustnes producing more 
than #20000000 each) Buftab #218804000 — 9th in the United States — (slaughtering 
#25 416 000 foundry and machine «hop products $20 775 060 floyr etc #19 942 000 
automobiles $9598000 soap #8653000 Unseed oil) Rochestef #112 676 OOo— 20th in 
the United States —(men s clothing #r8 879 ooo photographic appaiatus boots and ahoe% 
$13 450 ooo) Yonkers, $59 ^4 ooo (sugar refining carpets and niga, foundry and machine 
shop products $2 S37 ooo) Sj racuse #49 435 ooo (automobiles foundry and machine hop 
products 85691000 tvfiewnters) Schenectady $38 165 ooo (dcctncm apparatus stqam 
locomotives) Troy #37 980 ooo (collars and Cuffs #13639000 ifiesn s clothing $697^001^) 
Utica #31 199000 (textiles #15977000) Niagara Falls #28 652 ooo (chemicaJs #11997 
ooo — mostly manufactured by electroly sis food preparations flour) Albany 822 826 ooo 

Transporm mikagc January 1 1912 116397.3 m The public service 

Commission was Authorized m 1911 to determine the maximum and reduce rates vn railway 
fares and itt igja to have the control of the reorganisation of corporatjons under its jurnidiC 
tion In 1911 separatfi*appropriations apiountmg to $12 945^000 were passed for the im 
provement completion or expedition of different state mgnway^ In both yeare many 
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t^5ti^x4ils^ways were chained and fdtog«th«- more than a dozen routes or aub routes 
W>p*e the previous Ust There were large af^iropnations for the state proportion of 

n^| 5 «a^ on highways one bill m 1911 earned |i 79^254 and another 8i 207 079 and m 1912 
4/^axate bills earned respectively $2 519 ^99 %5,64l and 81 833 182 for maintenance and 
f^us In 1911 1 1 030000 was 34>pr<^nated tor interest on the debt for the highway and 
In 1912 two bills carried a total of 89 345 ooo for h^hway improvements. The highway law 
Was genoally amended m 1912 At tte re^lar €&tion the people voted (637 548 to 281 
765) for the isMje ef $50 000 oob m bonds For highways A commission was appointed to 
Investirate the operation of a bai^ canal $30 ooo 000 was appropriated for the improve 
ment of the Eoe and Oswego and Chamf^m canaja $6 000 000 for the Cayuga and Seneca 
Baige Canal 83 230,000 to pay off a part of the pnncii^ on the canal debt 1 12 000 000 for 
canal terminalB and facilities and 82 ^3 850 for intere^ on the canal debt In 1911 bonds 
amounting to 819 800 000 were authcai^ for termmak for barge canal tiaffic At the close 
of 1912 the barge canal on which it WtW exited that boats 275 ft long 30 ft wide 12 ft 
draught wiD be used, was two-thirds comweted the final opening being set for 1916 A 
commission was appointed to act with the New Jerrey authorities and the Federal authorities 
in the inviratigation of op^ting conditions and a terminal staPoo commission for Buffalo 
and a freight terminal act was passed for New York City »vine the board of estimate the 
power to ^an terminals apfKoved by the commissioner of dodfcs A section on freight terminal 
corporations was added to the law on transportation corporations A law reg^ulating the 
terminal of the New York Central & Hudson River R. R in New York Cit> provided for the 
abolition of the use by railway of streets at grade In 1912 a revision of the rapid transit law 
^ve additional pow«s to the public service commission and made possible an addition to 
New York City s rapid traimt facilities In June and July 1911 a part of the new subway 
constnictioa (mostly into the outlying parts of the city) was awarded to the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company and a part to the Interborough system which had built the earlier sub- 
wAys early m 1913 the terms of the contracts were still under discussion The question 
of lengthening city piers for the accommodation of trans oceanic passenger steamers aroused 
much puUic interest in 1911-12 The United States department of war in 1911 gave 
temporary pemussuin to lenten certain piers outward t e toward the river channel 
but m 1912 the Secretary of War refused to permit this permanently and many new plans 
were suggested for new piers along Riverside Drive above 72nd St for piers running into 
the land obliquely — ^to save room in the nver channel for docks in South Brooklyn etc 

The Federal government practically cctfnpleted in 1912 the Ambrose and the Coney Island 
channels m New York harbour and the breakwater (l 565 ft long) at Plattsburg had more 
than finidred the impuovement of East River and Hell Gate and had begun the improve 
ment of the Niagara nver <12 ft channel) of Ogdensburg harbour and of Jamaica Bay 
{i8 ft entrance channel) On December 14 1912 New York City began work in Jamaica 
Bay in cooperation with the Federal government 

Legislation — ^The legislature met in regular session from January 4 to October 6 
1911 and from January 3 to March 29, 1912 At the latter session the newly surveyed 
boundary line between New York and Connecticut was put on the statute books 

Tbe 1911 sesaon (Apnl 19th and July 12th) ratified the proposed i6th amendment 
to the Federal Constitution providing for a Federal income tax which had been defeated 
in the i^evious session, largely because of the opposition of Governor Hughes All 
the amendments to the state constitution submitted by the 1911 session to the people 
at the November election in 1911 were defeated Among them was one raising the 
salary of assemblymen from $1,500 to $3,000 and of senators to $3 500 and making the 
mileage m&tead eff xoc a mile for the tnp once in each session, 3c a mde once in each 
week of actual attendance at the session raising the governor’s salary from $10,000 to 
$20,000 giving partial home rule to aties and changing the requirements as to condem 
nation proceeding The 1917 session passed three amendments which go over to the 
*913 ses«on providing for condemnation “ by the supreme court with or without a 
but not with a referee ” and giving the legislature power to authorise any city to 
thfce more land than it needs m condemnation proceedings to Mcure control of certain 
prop^ty'—ptactically the same as two amendments defeated m 1911, securing to the 
legTslatu^ tlie to pass a workmen’s compensation act, and revising the system of 
county couxts. 

An elaborate and primary law was passed in tqil A dause (to prevent fusion) 

fmbiddmg tie repeating of tire name of any candidate in different columns of a ballot 
was held unconstltutim^ m March 7 1912 the clause requirmg personal registration m 
qiinl districts was d^dared ihvaUd on October 10 1911 {ffopper \ Mntl 203 N Y 144 Court 
of AppeiUs) and the requtremefid (d 1 500 names for a petition for independent nomination 
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declarccj unconstitutional iia October 1912 the lau contained a provision lor direct 
primaries except for officers chosen b> the state at In ppraidentiaJ years there must 

be separate ballots for presidential electors and state officers The Uw was revised as regards 
party committees and delegates m 1912 An act of 1911 declarer that no ballot is \oid be- 
cause the rro§s made m voting |s irregular in shape 

In 1912 a board was appointed to simphfy civil practice It has the saiae personnel as 
the board of statutory consolidation Sevei^ important amendments to the law -of pro 
cedure were passed in 1911 A Conservation Department was created mchai^of a conuqts 
Sion with powers and duties previously belonging to the forest puichasing board the forest 
fish and game commission the commissioners 01 water power on Black luver and the state 
water supply commission and in 1912 the law of lands forests and public parks was revised 
and a new article on fish and game was added to the conservation law In 1911 a state 
athletic commission was created by a law which regulates boxing and sparring A new 
personal property law was passed (1911) m relation to the sale of ^ds m nearly the fpnn 
desired by the commissioners for the promotion of unifomuty of legislatioa in the United 
States 1 he office of supervisor of records was created and that office and the office of state 
hibtonan were put under the department of education The legislature appropriated $40 
000 to buy the house (built 1761-62) in Albany in which General Philip &nuyler had lived 
and which m 1911 was the Saint Francis de Sales Asylum it was bought on February lo 
1912 ^fter the capitol fire $100000 was appropriated for the safety of the capitof and 
$2 000 000 for the reconstruction and decoration of the building in 1911 and $i 000000 for 
the same purpose in 1912 when $550 000 was appropriated for continuing the construction 
and $200000 for the equipment of the btate Education Budding (opined October 1912) 
and $500 000 for the re establishment of the State Library The inferior courts of New 
\orlv City were re arranged in accordance with the report (1910) of the Page Commission 
The mavor was empowered to create a public recreation commission A refief and pension 
fund was created for street cleaners The legislature passed a law making the Borough of 
the Bronx a separate county and this was approved b\ the voters of the borough (about 
39350 votes to 27 870) in November 1912 but the appellate di\jsion of the supreme court 
declared the referendum invalid (January 17 1913) 

In igfl the department of labour was reorganised and a commission was appointed to 
inv cstigate manufactunng conditions in first and second class cities This report was to go in 
before January 15 1913 On March 24 1911 the state court of appeals decided that the 
workmens compensation law of 1910 (applying to certain dangerous employments) was 
unconstitutional as taking property of employers without due process of law This ruling 
was harshly criticised — see for instance the statement signed by fourteen professors of law 
in the New \ork Outlook Julv 29 1911 and opinions of prominent lawyers in The Survev 
April 29 1911 The commission on employers liability ihade a valuable report in four 
volumes but the legislature took no action on this except to propose the additional constitu 
tional amendment already mentioned Women may not work in factories or mills within 
four weeks after childbirth The mt dical officer of the department of health must make a 
thorough physical examination before issuing employment certificates for children in first 
class cities Working hours a day were reduced (beginning October i 1912) from 10 to 9 
and a week from 60 to 54 for males under 18 and all females m all factories — except where 
there is overtime so that there may be a short sixth day in a week or overtime not more thati 
three times a week The maximum hours for this exception are lo (formerly 12) a day and 
54 (formerly 60) a week The law does not apply to fruit canneries ’ between June 15 arid 
October 15 Its constitutionality w^as being tested in the courts at the close of J912 A 
law of 1911 added to places in which children could not be employed more than 54 hours or 
six days a week theatres places of amusement barber (and shoe polishing) shops and for 
bids the employment of children between 12 and 14 dunng summer school vacation in 
villages and cities of the second and third classes Misrepresentation m regard to employ 
ment was made a misdemeanour Much stricter requirements for sanitation and inspection 
w»ere adopted for bakeries and confectionenes Doctors were ordered to report to theburraiu 
of labour statistics all cases of industrial poisomng or other occupational disease The use of 
compressed air in caissons was regulated in 1912 by a law which includes a stffiedule of work 
mg hours per day under different pressures 

In 1911 the State Institute for the Study of Malignant Disease (succeeding the Pathokrg 
ical Laboratxw of the (/niversity of Buffalo and the Gratwick Laboratory) was established 
at Buffalo Tnie legislature appropriated I65 000 for a cancer hospital adjacent to the Grat 
wick Laboratory and $^ooo for maintenance m 1911 (and $60000 for equipment and 
maintenance in 1912) Tme office of state fire marshal was created and in 1912 a much 
stricter fire prevention law was adopted for factories There must be fire dnlls m all factories 
and automatic fire spnnklers must be installed m factories and in boBdings more than sevren 
stones or ninety feet high which have wooden floonng or wooden tnm A general fire 
prevention law wa» passed applying to New York City only supplementing am amendment 

» Evidence brought before a legislative commission m 1912 showed that timre were^ave 
abuses m these canneries — espeoally m regard to child labour 
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ta dte >fev'YtsH£ <Mrter made *ti 191 1 Tlie tefiettrent house law was cleaily' tnadfe atoUcable 

t<yip^^ent houses— after 'the court appeals February 13 <912 Gnmmtr v T^tte^nl 

Brnse Dtp^rfikeni of New York Cuy) distrtigulshed between tehemertt houses and apartment 
A new vital statistics law was pass^ in 191 1 The discharge of sewerage into nvets 
was regulated In 1912 the governor was authorised to appoint a board of three a surceoft 
iteure^ogist and practitioner of medicine to be examiners of the feeble minded crirfntlals and 
Other defectives thej are authorised t 6 recoitjnieUd tlw stenlisation of dangerous enniinals 
TheTt-Umrements for the practice of medicihe were increased and after September i 1912 
chiroptm^ts must be lic^sed By a law of the possession and use of false weights and 
measures creates presunmtion of Knowledge of that falsitj ^ law of 1911 required that 
cold storage foods be kbelled and be kept iA>t mere than one year A commission was 
appointed to study market facilities and thejpnces of food and in August 1912 it reported 
that distftbutioa added 40 / to the cost of foodstuffs and recommended the authonsation 
of Cities to establish departments of markets A strict law was passed regulating the sale 
Or posse^on of dangerous weapoftsf^more stringent m many respects than the previous laW 
against concealed weapons Among important measures defeated In the 19H legislature 
were a new chMter for New York City a biH granting suffrage to women and one relieving 
racing associations from the responsibility of gambling at tafcC'tracks — a measure whiCh 
would have lessened the effectiveness of the anti gambling legislation of 1908 and 1910 

Finance — The state tax for 1912 was 396 mills for the general fund 383 for the canal 
debt sinking fund 03 for the barge canal terminals sinking fund 1885 for the highway 
improvement sinking fund and 0125 for the sinking fund for the debt for the Palisades 
Interstate Park debt sinking fund In 191 1 bequests to chanties outside the state were made 
exempt the previous law had applied onl> to chanties within the state The double taxa 
tion Of inheritances was practicailv stopped Money and secunties of non residents taxed 
in the state and tbejr shares in New Tork corporations Mere made exempt even if there u> 
no reciprocal arrangement with the other «tate Scared debts were taxed ^2 of i of their 
face value and thereby exempted from an> other tax The stork transfer tax was changed 
both m iqir and 1912 and the person who make the sale or transfer of stock must procure 
and affix a tax stamp In New York Cit> assessments begin on Ypnl i mstead of the first 
Tuesday in 5 >epteraoer Statements of valuation must be forwarded to the state board of 
tax comroissioimrs ftot to the comptroller as fDrmerl> and the board certifies to the comp 
troller He is required to collect statistics of taxatiop revenue and debt 

For the fiscal year ending September 30 1912 the revenue was $50213405 (for the 
preceding year $38 045 Among the larger items were inheritance tax $12 15^ 189 

corporations f 10 3^9 l6S (and $472 for or^nisation of corporations') (new) direct state 
tax 1^6,326 823 ei^ise w \T,i 364 stock transfer stamp tax $3 653 037 and (new) secured 
debt tax $3 626 823 The expenditures for the same year were $44 658 678 and th'» cash 
surplus at Its dose $8 S08 265 

Education —*111 1911 a teachers refarement fund was created for all parts of the state 
except where there was local jnrovision for a similar fund Teachers are assessed i / of their 
salaries and may retire after 2§ years service (15 of which must be m the part of the state 
coveted by the act) -on an annufty of half of the annual salary at the time of retirement thi 
to be not more than $600 Any teacher retiring after 15 vears for disability gets an annuity 
beanng the proportion to the retirement annuity that the number of years he has served 
bears to twenty five. Aimuitjes are to be granted only if the teacher has paid a sum equal 
to 30 o of the annuity but the difference if any, may be made up by the teacher In 1912 
the law for retirement of teachers in state institutiotis was made more hberal The previou 
age limit of 70 was oputtedt and the requirement that the teacher must have been employed 
for 10 years immediately preceding retirement was changed by omitting the words imme 
diatdy preceding The maximum allowance for teachers was raised from $750 to $i 000 
In 19JI the law in regard to the education fund was radically changed The county loan 
commissioners were abolished and the complete control of the fund was vested in t^ie state 
jCoroptroUer In the same year a new sala;^ Uw was passed for teachers in New Y ork City 
which states that there shau be no discnmination based on sex, this went into effect January 
1 1912 and added nearly <3 850 ooo to the annual pay roll A law of 1912 provides* that 
lists for vacancies m New \ ork City schodis should not be merged but that one list 
be exhausted before nominations axe made jfrom a later list On a question of tethers 
hdenses fhq state supreme court in November 1912 held that the state commisMon erf educa 
tiqa had jurisdiction over aU schcad departments m tfie state mduding that of New York 
City Oneoi the most discussed points m the proposed tdiarter for New York Cfty was a 
paid board pf education which li^or Cay nor defended against the almost universal ent 
ictsm experts fti J912 was celebrated the .315^ anniversary of the service of 

Williant H Maaw^ 1852) as supenutendept of acho^ in New Y ork City (See lus 
October 191?)^- ba I9i?,tbepft«apal appropmationaftMteduca 
tarn were f l25>Ooo to aeco^a^ schools for training m f eaefiers $306 500 for normal scbxxjls 
^SrtjifP&b for common and $6^ 00b for secot^dary departments and hbraries 

For the y^r en^g Jiffy 1912 tihe sdiool popidatwA was 2 143 5B0 the total enroll 
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iM6nt 1 457 391 the average (fculy attendanct 1^164,992, and the average schawl year ahs^ 
169 days The total expenditures were $59 063 976 

In !9lo the percentage of illiteracy (to years of age and ov^ w^s 55 as m 1900 
Ellmer Ellsworth Brown th 1^61) u S Commissioner of Plication in 1906-11 was 
chosen chancellot of New \ ork University on April 24 1911 and was installed on November 
9 In 1911 Columbia Universitv became clo&eJy afiiliated with the jPresbyteiriafl Hospital 
and received the bequest of Joseph Pulitzer for the establishment of a school of journalism 
which opened for mstructipn m the autumn of 1912 with Talcott WiUiams (b 1849) of the 
Philadelphia Press tsmce 1881) as its head In 1912 a dramatic lAuseum was establishecf /n 
Philosophy Hall of Columbia University A ^Politics Laboratory was estabh^ed »t 
Columbia in 1911 A gift of George F Baker (b 1840) a bankerof New \ ork City made in 
November 1912 will be used to ally the Cornell Medical College and the New \ ork Hospital 
The Crocker Research Fund of Columbia University tor study of cancer was announced late 
in 1912 to anmunt to 56 >1 635 it was supplemented in the same year by a bequest of 

Augu tus W Openhym The cornerstone of a dispensary at Syracuse University was laid 
December 14 1912 Hamilton College Clinton celebrated its centennial in igi 3 and 
planned to make its entrance requirements broader and beginning in 1913 to introduce a 
group svstem of electives in the econd third and fourth years of the course Greek is still 
required for the degree of Bachelor of “Vrts but the degrees of Ph B and B S are given 
without Creek In September 1912 the College of St Francis \aviter in New kork City 
became a part of Fordham University though each kept its former name and charter 

Penal and Charitable Institutions —In 1911 an investigation of state prisons and pnsoh 
industness resulted m the discovery of mueh corruption and mibmanagement and m the 
resignation of the state prison commis loner Corntlm V Collins In 1911 a new law wa 
passed for the government of Letchworth \ lUage and m 1912 one for the Woman s Relief 
Corps Home at Oxford Thi- name of the commission in lunacy was changed to the State 
Ho-^pital Commission and its medical member became practically president of the commis- 
sion In 1911 a farm industrial colonv for tramps and v agrants was est iblished and in 1912 
a state reformatory for misdeameanants for which $30000 was appropriated \ site m 
Dutchess county 821 acres 20 ra b of Poughkeepsie was approved by the governor in 
September 19 r_ The Great Meadows pn son at Comstock W asnington cduntv was opened 
in 1911 \ Bureau of Deportation created m 1912 may order the deportation of insane 

immigrants The board of parole may issue an absolute discharge to any paroled prisoner 
— formerly this could be done only if the prisoner had an indeterminate sentence In Nov 
1912 a site for the New \ ork ( itv farm for inebriates (controlled by a board created in 1910) 
was chosen in Orange counts near Greycourt 60 m from the city In 1912 work wai5 
begun on a laboratory of sDcial hv gjent at the Bedford Estate) reformatory for women 

The legislature of 1911 incorporated the Phelps-Stokcs fund for the erection of tenements 
etc under the will of Caroline Phelps Stokes who died m 1893 and the Carnegie corporation 
to which Andrew Carnegie has delegated the work of carrying on his vanous philanthropies 
to which he gave S25 000 000 November 10 1911 and $100 000 000 in the following year 
and which he has made his residuary legatee In 1912 the jwmcipal appropriations were 
$-70^00 for the maintenance of the state prison for the state hospitals $^804,891 and for 
charitable institutions including reform Uone^ asylums etc $1 999 929 The total number 
of inmates in state chantable and reformatory institutions not including insane asylums 
on September 30 1912 was 10 744 (106-5 >n loixl 

A Free Employment Bureau in Schenectady was estabh'^hed on January 24 1912 and 
on March 7 was transferred from the charities department to the department of public works 

liislory — On Januarv t rpn John Mden Dk (b i860 IFemocratic candidate for 
lieutenant governor ifi 1908 manufacturer of wall paper and lumber) the first Demodrat 
to hold the office since 1S94 was inaugurated governor Tht legislature was strongly 
Democratic in both houses for the first time in 17 years Its session the longest in the 
history of the state lasting until October Sth was broken by two recesses one following 
the partial destrucuon qf the state capitoI by fire op March 29th, when the State library 
was almost totally destroyed and there was a loss of several milhons of dollars, and 
another during the month of August Under the control of the leadets of Tammany 
Hall, the Democratic organisation in New \ ork City a mass of partisan primary and 
electoral legislation was introduced, some of the bills were to eliminate bx partisan 
boards and replace them with partisans appointed by the govemm: and others were 
salary ' grab^’ bifis especially for New k ork City Some passed but were subsec^uently 
partially invalidated ^ the courts because of, faulty drhjtmg or flagrant violations of 
the constituticm, others notabI> the proposed New York City charter which was hacked 
by Tammany and favoured by Mavor Gavnor, and the cardmal aim of which was to 
increase the powers of the mayor and lessen those of the existing city officers elected on 



platfona m {9091 nr^ ^e|^t«d alt^ a ioag aad bitter %|it'^fae 
eliiiat3ir«&^ September 50, 19x1 Ten imels^ln t&e t^tly p$ft nf tfee s^on were ooaupied 
t>y 4 Sfe^ock over tbe elf^«>n of a suc«;ssor to Chaancey M DepeW (see E B vm 
46)*, United States senator since 1899 Neither of the ongmal contestant, Edward 
Morse Shepard ^ suj^iorted fey tl« independent and anti-Tammany elements who te 
fused to enter the DetnocratK caucus, or William Francis Sheehan (b 1859), a New 
York corporation lawyer and in 1892-95 heutenant governor, was successful, the c^ec 
tion finally gmng on M^h 51;^: to James A O Gorman (b i860), a justice of the 
supreme court (aioce 1900), who, although at <«ie tune an active Tammany man, was 
not onginally favoured by the Tammany leader^ In 1912 he was active in Woodrow 
Wilson s mterests at the Baltimore convention and dunng the presidential campaign 
The character of the legislation passed at the sessinn of 1911 was the principal cause 
of the ovCTwhdming victorj m the autumn etections (Noir 7, 1911) of the Republicans 
m the state and in most local and muniapal contests The Republicans, helped in 
some districts by fusion with other anti Tammany elements and largely on the issue of 
the attempted Gaynor charter, earned for the first time a of the assembly dis 

tncts in New York City In Kmgs county (Brooklyn) a Repubhean and Independent 
fusion elected the entire county ticket The senate elected for two years m 1910 
remained Democratic but the iivision m the lower house showed 102 Republicans to 
47 Democrats and 1 Soaalist — m the preceding session there were 83 Democrats 65 
Republicans, i Independent Democrat and i Independence Leaguer The Socialists 
elected the Rev George R Lunn* mayor and a nearly complete city ticket including 
8 13 aldermen m Schenectady aty and gained control of the Schenectady county 

board of supervisors, electing 8 out of 18 members 

The control of the senate by the Democrats and of the lower house by the Repubh 
cans made partisan legislation impossible although the party machmes sought bv bi 
partisan alliances to divide the patronage The primary in March the first under the 
new law brought out the defects in that statute Uniformly the Roosevelt delegates 
to the National Repubhean convention at Chicago were defeated and delegates favour 
able to President Taft » renmmnation were chosen by the regular " party organisation 
The Democrats by an alternative provision of the law, did not choose delegates by 
primaries m New Yoric City Both parties held state conventions in April the Repubii 
cans adopting a stand pat ” platform and declanng for President Taft’s renomination 
and the Democrats choosing state delegates to the Baltimore convention boimd by the 
unit rule and selected largely by the Tammany leaders At the national convention at 
Chicago the Repubhean delegation from the state cast 76 votes for Taft and 8 for Roose 
velt, and 6 delegates did not vote WUham Barnes Jr (b 1866), publisher of the A 1 
bany Journal ami the refuted ^ boss ” of the Repubhean machme was prominent m 
Taft s mterests, and James S Sherman ® a leader in the conservative or stand pat 
wing of the party m the state was renominated for vice president Timothy Lester 
Woodruff (b 1858), whom Barnes succeeded in 1911 as chairman of the Repubhean 
stale committee and who had been only less well known than Barnes for his connection 
with the R«)ubhcaa orgamsatioa, identified himself with the followers of Roosevelt 
‘ Shepard was bom W New \ork City in 1850 and died on July 28 1911 Orphaned at 
SIX he b^me the ward of Abram S Hewitt graduated at the College of the City of New 
York m 1869 and was admitted to the bar in 1875 He was a fouimer and leader (rf the 
Brooldyn Democratic Club and of the Independent Democracy opposed David B Hill 
and Tammany Hall but was Tammany s nominee for mayor of New \ ork m 1901 when he 
vfsa defeated by Seth Low whom he had supported against Tammany in 1897 iiorked for 
the pemocrats m the presidential cam^ign of 18^ supported B^an in 1900 opposed 
his nomina^tioii m 19OA but again supported hnn in 19W to secure tariff revision He with 
draw lus .naide femn the senatorial nommation hoping to insure the election of some mher 
mdepemfent Jptemperat. He wrote an exraUent biografdiy of Martin Van Buren (1899) 

* He was f(w*p«|Jy a Dutch Reformed clergyman In June 1912 he appointed to the 
board df welfaie Helen Keller 

‘He died Immediattly before the election (see ObUuarte^ and no name was officially 
substituted for hts <m thefedObts But Hie only electmul votes cast for Taft those of l/tah 
and Vernumt were for an othe r New Yorker Nicholas Murray Butler for vice president 
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The Wiljaiga 'resulted lu Woodrow Wdsott reeetvii^ ika 4S d^orid 

votes of the state. The popular vote Wds for 'Wfcu, ds5»4y5, 4S5v^5« for 

Roose^dt, 390 >o 2*» 63,381 (38,45^ m ipoS> I>e«oocmtic luadiioe 

it was supposed> would not exert its utmost strength for Woodrow W^iorv whore 
nomination; it had opposed at Baltimore, where the dele^tion voted (as a. hw 
Jadson Harmoji on thehrst nine ballots and tb«:eaftex for Champ Clark*, md tiesDstase 
Wilson had urged th^ nomination for governor of no machine candidate * The press 
of the state was less favourable to Wilson much less favourable to Roosevelt and more 
kindly disposed to Taft than that of any other part of the country And the Repuhhcaua 
party organisation, which had long been hostile to Roosevelt, suffered le^ ftom 
schism and gave to Taft a stronger support than m almost any other state The 
state’s representation m Congr^ ® 43 under the new apportionment, instead of 37 
will be composed of 30 Democrats 10 Republicans and 3 Progressives. W Bourke 
Cockran (b 1854) a ^few Icork Democrat, who had campaigned for McKmIey in i8p6 
and was representative in Congress in 1887-89, 1891-95 and 1904-09, joined the 
Progressive party and was a candidate for Congress 

fn August the new Progressive party organised separately In the pnmanes of Septem 
ber 17 Progressives largely refrained from taking pairt The anti Tammany wing elected 
about a third ot the delegates to the Democratic state convention Early m September the 
Progressives met in an unofficial convention at S>racuse A spbt threatened between the 
followers of two rival candidates for governor One ol these was William H Hotckhias 
formerl\ state commissioner of insurance chairman of t he convention who repeatedly refused 
to have his name considered but who was still urged as a candidate by his followers the 
other illiam \ Prendergast comptroller of the city of New "Vork who had the backing of 
Timothy L Woodruff The convention was stampeded by a single speech (September 6) 
for the nomination for governor of Oscar Solomon Straus (b 1851^ ambassador to Turkey 
in 1887-89 1898-1901 and 1909- Jo a member of the Hague permanent court of arbitration 
since 1902 and secretary of commerce and labor (1906-09) in the cabinet of President 
Roosevmt A full state ticket and local Progressive candidates were subsequently nominated 
by petition The Republican state convention met at Saratoga on September 55 adopted 
a state platform with many progressive features and nominated (September 27) for governor 
Job FJmer Hedges (b 186..) a New Vork lawyer known as a wittv campaigner and after 
dinner speaker The Democrats at Sy racuse nominated (October 3) for governor Vv lUiam 
Sulzer (b 1863) who had been a member of Tammany but had not been closely identified 
with that organisation and who had been a representative in Congress in 1896-1912 where 
he was prominent on the fireign relations committee especially m connection with the 
question of passports in Russia Governor Dtx was a candidate for renomination but his 
weakness and variHation had made him unpopular Most o{ the state officers elected with 
Dix in 1910 were renominated and at the general election November 5 the entire Democratic 
state ticket including two judges of the state court of appeals, was elected Sulzer received 
649 559 votes (less than for any Democratic candidate for governor since 189S) Hedges 
444 105 and Strauss 393 183 In New \ orfc City the Progressives elected oik representati\ e 
in Congress and one state senator and wiled many more votes than iJie Republicans who 
elected no senators or assemblymen The pohticaf alignment of the legislature in 1913 ts 
senate 32 Democrats 17 Republicans 2 Progressives assembly 103 Democrats 41 Repub- 
licans 6 Progr^siv es As the Progressive party was not second m the state election it will 
be at a disadvantage on the tallot and it will not be an official party until 1914 wh^ai it 
may vote at a !e^ pnmary 

There were no local elections of importance in New \ ork City either in 1911 or 1912 
In 19 1 1 the anti Tammany ludiaal and county officers were successful and the iuaon forces 
won control of the board ca aldermen from the Democrats who elated a sheriff by only 
2 200 votes William J Gaynor (b 1S51 justice of the New \ ork state supreme court 
1893-1909) over a divided opjxisition was elected mayor in 1909 on the Tammany ticket 
but he was from the Borough c4 Brooklyn where there is no fainmaiiy organisation and his 
earliest political fame had been gained m crushing a ccwrrupt nng in Brooklyn On the whole 
he kept his administration free from extremely partisan control. In general he acted in 
harmony w-ith the fusion majority m the board of estimate elected wrth him and furthered 
reforms m the direction of efficiency m many aty departments. He delayed a decision m 

> This solid vote of New York for Clark helped to turn Bryan and his followers against 
Qark and to lose him the nomination See United States PoI^koI Stsiory 

* But the Wilson and Marshall electors reccuyed more votes than were cast for the Dero 
ocratic candidate for governor ot for any state office ^icept lieutenant governor and controller 

* Tw congr^smen died in 1912 on Wy 5 G«Hge R. Malby (b i|^) Republican, in 
Congress since 1907 and on October 30 Richard E Connah (b 1837) Democrat 
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wgaardHto 9tfb««:«s by ^ppasmg majontjj' o£^he board «of estssa&tefasd ftpportKMtmertt 
In the CuUen-^ofcy Omodifi^ V^yno*") charter t^re was a ’fwovisiQn the major 

tn^ v?Bto contracts let by board He inai^ted it was generally believed; on being in actual 
Control of the police ami enforced his thrones of personal liberty and of npn mterference on 
ihe pkrt the police wlffi gainblmg and other vice Possibly as a result trf the weakening 
WPthe power of tfee pohce-caitie A wavfeof lawtessnss and licence which culminated «i gang 
tecrorism on the east side of Manhattan a®d in the assassination of a gambler Herman 
Rosenthal Ju^ id 1913 was on the pnat c« making discloses to the county distncd; 
attorney of the relations ^between gamblers and the police Charles Becker a police 
lieutenant was aednsfed of instigating the niufder becduhe Rosenthal s disclosures would cut 
off the income he was deriving from prqtec&ng gamblCra He was tned and convicted 
(Oqtober 24) and immedi^ly afterwards four gangsters or gunmen were convicted as 
the actual slayers of Rosenthal A Citizens Committee was orgamsed to study police 
problems and an enquiry was begun by a special committee of the board of aldermen (the 
Ctirran Coinmittee)r which at first was openly opposed by Major C ajmor who upheld the 
administration of the police de<parrtBent, Tbe aty chamherJam Charles H Hjde wa«i 
indicted by a ^wnd juty <«. May r, 1911 for accenting a teibe from the Carnegie Trust 
Company He was stoutly defended by the may or who urged him not to resign but he 
w itharcw on the ground that the charges made against him w ould embarrass the adminis 
tration After a long delay procuted by the cotinsd for the defence he was convicted 
on November 29, J012 This conviction and those m the Rosenthal case were lafgelj 
due to the efforts of the county district attorney Charles Seymour Whitman (b 1868) 
aststant corporation counsel m igot-no* city magistrate 1904-07 and judge (rf generd 
sessions court ^907 who was mentioned as a candi^te for governor in 1912 and for mayor 
m 1913 la Dumber 1912 disclosures of corruption in the pobce department were made 
bv owners of disorderly houses In Queens borough New kork City a former borough 
president was indicted November 21 19a i for coirupt conspiracy to secure the nomination 
of a candidate for the supreme -court of the state and on September 26 Governor Dix 
removed President Gresser of the bca'crngh for incorapetency 

The Democratic senate through a committee in 1912 investigated the city goi eminent of 
Albany the capital of the state controlled by a Republican machine organisation led by 
Wiiiiam Barnes Jr the Republican state boss and showed the preface of corruption 
On March 29 the senate adopted the report of the comHUttee and recommended the removal 
of Mayor Janies B Mcfc^an 

There were several senous hdKMir disturbances in the state m 1911 and 1912 In New 
York City drivers and hdpeis m the street-cleaning department struck on November 5 
1911 asking for the aboirttoni^ mght work and for increased wages but they were all ero 
pkned under mvil service rules and were tried and dismis ed The strike was broken b\ 
the end of the month. There, was noting on November 12 A coastwise shipping strike 
in New \ wk City lasted from June 28 to the end of July 1912 This strike and that of New 
York City hotel waiters (May 31 to June 25) were marked by violence Other strikes in 
New York Oty were those of tmlors (S^tember 14-16 I9H> of fumets (June 20-beptember 
8 tgta) and of theatre musiaans I 9 -Augu&t 4^ the latter was broken by the use in 

many theatres of mechanicaJ pianos etc At the very close of 1912 a garment workers 
strtfce began At the New Yonc cotton mills near Utica there was a strike from March 28 
to Apnl 23, 1912 the nulitia were called out early in Apnl to checl disorder and the strikers 
went back to work having gained nothing. A strike at a knitting mil! in Little halls begin 
mag October 23, 1912 waa led by the Industrial Morkers of the World it was marked by 
noting and by the attempt of the police to prevent Soaalists from speaking in the streets 
Mayor Luim of Schenectady was arrested (Octdber 15 and l 7 ) for addressmg the striker 
and was sentenced to fine or imprisonment On Decmber 28 1912 there were two nots 
Two days before this the State Department of Labor had begun an investigation of the 
strike The strike ended early m January 1913 

In New York City the oompletioa of the Pennsylvartia terminal (3* S 3 sts 7th and 8th 
Avet. ) in igt I and tner opening in 1912 of part of the new Grand Central Station (42d st 
and Park Ave ) were events of architectural apd ecbnomic importance The new citv 
Public Library (Fdth Ave» 40--42 sts ) was opeoed m May 1911 and the great Municipal 
bmldmg (probably the largest muniapal building in the Wprld^ immediately E of City 
Hepatic was ne^dng Completion m 1912 Men hoC^ comj^e&ed le 191 1-12 were the Ritz 
CamiM (Madiaon Ave and 46 Bt.) the Vanderbdt (34 st. atui Park Ave ) aad the McMptn 
(Bfamisray nad 34 st ) The tw call attention to the development <4 tb: aty m the 
Thetnot aemr ±he Penosylvama tennintd TTie Woolwoildt Building 760 ft hi^ was fin 
in fojp A city plan association in Albany was c^amsed in 19 ii and bv an or 
dioarn^ of JAmM it etfipl^e 4 as expert Arnold W Brunner of New "V ork City 

^ibifoerapky^Sih^ Lents vols , 19ri-i2) Lfgismm Manual iqz?, S D Brum 
wet Tdhcal # 'New Yfyrk Sme Duttuv tHe PtHm w the Ctvtl ITar (New York 
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York C%ty A CMite*, E»gal and Phstdpy of New York State (3 vols igti) 
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I^optdahcm (1910) 7^206,28^ (b6 5% more thao j® 1^00) The ^opoftion of ae 
gtoes decreased from 33'°^) in 1000 to 31 0% The n^ive uhitea ma<Je ^ 6^5 % of the 
total in 1900 and 6” 7% m ipio fJoteign born 'whites in ipio 03%} Density 45 3 to 
the sq m Of the total 75^ % ^ looo, 823*^) lived m rural lumncoiporated) territory 
There were 20 eaties and towns which had more than. 5 000 ea^ as follows Charlotte 
34014, Wilmington, 25,748 Raleigh, 19 218, Asheville 18 762, Durham, 18,241 (6,679 
in i^), Wmston, 17,167, Greensboro, 15,895 Newbern, 9961 High Point 9^525 
(4 163 in 1900), Concord 8,715 EUzabeth City (town) 8412 Rocky Mount (town), 
8,051 (29^7 m 3900) SaJibburv, 7150, Fa>etteville (town) 7,045 Kinston, 6,995 
Wilson (town) 6 717, Washington, 6 it Goldsboro, 6 107 Gastonia (town), 5,759 
and Sdlem (town) 5 5^3 

AgncvUure — The acreage m farms decreased from ?2 749 ^56 to 22 439 129 in 1900 — 1910 
but the improved land m farms increased fr>m 8 327 106 to 8 813 050 the average farm 
acreage fell from 1 01 3 to 88 4 and the lalue oi farm property increased from -$233 834^3 to 
$537 716 ^10 (' 5 'o 43 164 945 land $113 459 662 buildings |iS 441 619 xmplenuEnts $62 649 
984 domestic animals) Of the land area 71 9 was in farms Ihe a\erige \hlue of farm 
land per acre was Si 29 harms were operated largely b> ow tiers (145 320 By owners 1118 
by managers and 107287 b'v tenants) In 1912 (preliminary estimatee; the principal crops 
were Indian corn 51 106 000 bu 808 000 A ) wheat 5 322 000 bu (598 000 A ) oats 
3 794 000 bu C204000A) rye 409 000bu (44000 A) bu^wheat 175 000 bu (loooo^) 
potatoes • 3^0 000 bu (30 000 A ) hay j8l 000 tons (2g^ 000 \ ) cotton 878 000 bales (271 
IbsperA) tobacco iiopSoooolbs (179 000 A ) and nee loooobu (400A) Ini909(US 
Census) the value of vegetables other than potatoes was $6496 308 of smalt fruits $853 076 
(strawberries $712 t^6) ot orchard fruits Sa 248 0^6 (apple $2 0x4 670 peaches and 
nectarines $i 041 767) On January i 1912 there were on farms 173000 horses 182 000 
mules 312 000 mileh cows 3S0 ooo other neat cattle iqj 000 sheep and i 405 qoo sw me 

In 1912 the National Forest Reservation Commissjon recommended the purchase of the 
Mt Mitchell area (18701 acres McDowell county) and the Nautahala area (27815 
acres Macon and bwain counties) under the VI eeLs ^ct of March i 191 1 for national forests 
The state expi riment station in 1912 seemed to have succeeded in removing toxic properties 
from cottonseed meals 

Mtnerai Products — Total value 1911 $2 797 155 Clay products were valued at Si a8o 
126 and stone at $826 928 In mi< a the state ranked 1st with an output valued at $217,299 
Gold mostly from siliceous ores was valued at $71 900 Of mineral waters the value in 1911 
was II3T 108 being 45®/ more than m 1910 Valuable emeralds were found near Shdbv m 
19 1 1 and amethy sts near Raleigh and in Warren county Graphite wac> found near Franklin 
hlonazite zircon barytes millstones and garnets are minor products 

Manufacturei — The state is one of the most important in the South iti manufactures 
In 1904-09 the number of establishments im reused from 3 272 to 4 931 and that of persons 
engaged in manufacturing from 93 142 to 133 4'i3 (wage earners from 85 339 to lai 473) 
the capital invested from $141 001 000 (only $08 283 000 in 1899) to $217 186000 and the 
value of products from $142 521 000 ($85 2"'4 000 in 1899) to $216 656 000 In 1909 more 
than three fourths of the total w a from the follow mg cotton goods $72 680 000 ranking 
the state 2n(l (m 1889 loth) tobacco S35 987 000 lumber and timber products $$3 525 000 
ranlong the state 2nd and furniture ^7 885 000 (more thanthnoe as much as m rS^) cotton 
seed oil and cake $8 504 000 (over twice what it was in 1904) and iJour and gnst mriH prod 
ucts $8501000 Other important products were — fertilisers $6 316000 (four tunes as 
much as in 1899) a large part being complete fertilisers and the industry being dependent 
largely on the manufacture of cottonseed oil tanned cumed and finished leather $5 415 000 
hosiery and knit goods $5 IS'’ 000 and carriages and wagons $3 283,000 In 1909 not quite 
two sevenths of the total product value came from cities m 1899 about one siicth The prm 
apal manufacturing aties m 1909 were I>urham $23 271 500 Winston $76 778 oOO Char 
lotte $10460000 AshPviHe $3230000 li^ilnungton $3005000 Raleigh $23^000 and 
Greensboro $2 032 Ooo 

Tfotfspartaifon — Railway mileage, January 1 7912 5,^009$ The legislature in 1911 
incorporated the trustees of the Ceptral Highway 480 m loji^ from Beaufort Harbor to the 
Tennessee state line. County commissioners piay appropriate annually not more th^a $50 
a miie for the highway and munKipahties may apja-opriate f 100 and $25 ipr every i ooo 
Mihabitaats above the first one thousand m the munjcipahty In 1913 work on thi? highway 
jn i8 (out of 19) 9ounties was in progress and it was estimated that^t wouic^ be completed 

1 See E B SIX 771 et seq 
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by the dose of 1913. Similar appropriations are permitted for a state highway from Char 
lotte to Wilmington but little work had been tjcmeon this in 1912 ^ 

Tire Federal nver and harbour act of i9iOprovided for slack water navigation on the Upper 
Cape Fteir nver above Wilmington, with a depth xif 8 ft and work on this project was begun 
t«. 191 1 The same act and a law oa i made a<pBropnations fear a depth of mom than 2p ft 
in parts of the lower nver The canal from Panutco Sound to Beaufort Inlet 10 ft deep 
being the third umt of the mside route from Norfolk \a to Beaufort was completed in 
January 191 1 The nver and harbour act of July 25 J^i2 appropriated $500 000 to purchase 
the Ob^apeake & AHi^marie Cattnl and 1 100 ooo for improvement and mauitenaoce 

Legtslatufn — ^Tlie regular session of the Ic^slature was held in Raleigh beginnihg 
January 4, 1911 On Fcbruaiy iith it ratified the Federal income tax amendment 
The ^vemor's salary was mcreased from $4,000 to $5,000 a year 

Children under 18 are not to be required to work in manufactunng industries more 
than 60 hours a week the law apparently permits a greater number of hours if the employee 
consents There are the same exemptions as there were m the 66 hour law The hours of 
railway employees are limited to 16 hours in succession to be followed by 10 hours off If 
an employee worics for 16 hours (not consecutive) in any 24 hour period he must have at 
least 8 hours off Tram despatchers are not to work more than 9 out of 24 hours in night 
and dav offices nor more than 13 in day offices but m emergencv they may work 4 hours more 
three days in a week 

Mamed women may contract as if they were unmarried and if their husbands are insane 
are^^roitted to sell woperty for their support 

The health laws of the state were amended and a state board of health was created The 
act provides for a superintendent of health who in some ca!.esi is a quarantine officer and 
medical inspector of schools with special instructions to investigate hook worm disease 
Procurers are to be punished by six months or one >ear in jail and bj- a fine of #300 to 
fi 000 The sale of substitutes for beer is forbidden The law does not appl> to sales to 
pharmacies or to sales of domestic wines and wines m sealed packages or of sacramental wine 
Of of flavounng essences or carlxjnated dnnks with of i % of alcohol Clubs and associa 
tions are forbidden to handle or sell intoxicating liquors 

Injuring or obstructing a railway is made a felony instead of a misdemeanour as it was 
formerly The powers of the coloration commission which discharges the functions of 
railway commissioners were increased it mav abolish grade crossings or require interlocking 
automatic signals at crossings tn- bridges and may control ticket selling in railway stations 
Tbe countv of Avery was established (county seat Elk Park) from parts of Mitchell 
Watauga and Caldwell counties it was named in honour of Gen Waightstill \very (1745- 
1821) one of the signers of the Mecklenburg Declaration Hoke county (count> seat 
Raeford) was established from parts of Cumberland and Robeson counties. All lakes m 
Bladen, Columbus and Cumberland counties containing 500 acres or mcffe are to remain 
state property forever for the use of the public The city of Wilmington was re chartered 
with a comnussion government which was adopted (March 15 1911) The legi^ture drew 
up a commission form of government for Winston and changed the charter of Raleigh by 
providing for three commissioners appointed from pnmary nominations and for no party 
names to appear on municipal ballots but Raleigh voted down the change b> 886 to 437 
(out of 2 500 voters) and the commi^on form was defeated in V\ instoxi also The commission 
form with the recall was adopted in February 191 1 by popular vote m Greensboro ratifying 
the charter drawn by the legislature 

Finance — In 1909 the legislature appropriated $300 000 more than the revenues for that 
year and in 1911: the treasurer was authonsed to issue a two year note for this amount 
An issue (rf $550 000 m 44 year 4 % bonds for refunding the state debt was oversubscribed in 
Decembea* 1912 although uie plan was attacked by the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders 
of London which holds repudiated bonds of the state The l^islature authorised the gov er 
nor to appoint comnussioners to settle claims of indebtedness with the Dmted States after 
the appointment of commis^ners by the Federal government. An act was passed making 
sharettolders in any state bank which has become Imnkrupt defendants m original action 
agssaaai. that bank The corporation commission was made a board of state tax commis 
sMMnefs with a general ^pervi^on qf the tax s>Btemi aqd with the powers of a board of equali 
fatK>n It IS required to invertigate -other state systems of taxation Real property is to be 
assessed at its true value The tax levy for ton and 1912 imposes a poll tax on all males 
between 21 and 30 of $i 29 a year and an ad valorem tax of 4.5 mills — 2 i mills for state pur 
pCMes 4 for pensions and 2 mills (formerly i ? mills) for schools Without the authority 

of the Hiamciial corporations may no* lay a tax of more than to mills Business 

corpotatrons are .^b|ect to tax on theff capital stock payable to the state treasurer The 
tax hw m as Im- several years, provukg for an mhenfance tax graded to 
of relatumship and amount of bequest (15% c«i suim above $50 000 if the legatee 

* See Highways of Ni^rtbCarohna • by Joseph Hyde Pratt State Geologist, m Amertcan 
iiotortst 1912 
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la oot a relative) and fora tax of l ®’' on incomes above f i ooo from prop^v not taxed In 
the fiscal year ending November 30 tgi2 receipts were$34C3 dsfiand eiep^Kirtunes $3 341 02t 
leavij^ a balance December i 191a of $290856 m face of unpaW tateligattOns amounting- 
to $i 09s 709 The total state debt was $7 8^2 950 

Education — In 19 ic the te^&ture Voted to establish in each county aAera favourable 
vote therein a country farm life school to which state aid is to be given A school at Vance 
boro Craven county under this law Will open m 1913 Under a special act lor Gtfdford 
county there are three agricultural high schools The name of the Baptist University for 
Women in Raleigh was changed to Meredith College and the name of the Croatan normal 
school to the Indian normal school of Robeson county (the name of Crca.tan Indians be- 
coming officially Indians of Robeson county ) A.mong the approptiatiom ul 1911 was 
Sioo 000 for weaker school districts to bring their term up from four to five months a vear 
For the school year 1911-12 the school population was 762,607 the eniyJlment m public 
schools 535 507 the average daily attendance 332 546 the average school term rog days 
the receipts for schools $4 448 7^ and the expenditures $4 078 768 

Of the population 10 yeaia and over in 1910 185 (287 in 1900) were illiterate erf 

whites t23(lg4m 1900) of negroes 31 9 (47 6 in 1900) 

Penal and Charitable Institutions — The le^lature in 1911 appropriated $60 000 for a 
school (or the feeble minded over 6 years of age a site has been chosen at Kinston Lenoir 
county A refcKm and manual training school for negroes between 7 and r6 was established 
History — Governor Williani W alton kitchin^ (b 1866) who had been a represen ta 
tive in Congress in 1897-1900 was not renominated for governor for the term 1013-17 
but entered the campaign to succeed Furnifold McLendel Simmons fb 1854 senator 
I got- 1 3) also a Democrat, as United States senator, he was defeated at the November 
election (which in this state includes what is practicaliv a Democratic senatorial pn 
mary), Simmons recemng about 30000 more votes and Chief Justice Walter Clark 
about 25 000 less votes than Kitchin The ten (Democratic) representatives in the 
62nd Congress were reelected m 1912 In the campaign for governor, Locke Craig 
(b i86o member state house of representativ es 1899 and 1901) Democrat was elected 
by 149975 votes to 43,6 tor Thomas Settle (b 1865 representative in Congress, 
1893-97), Republican, 49,930 for Iredell Meares Progressive of Wilmington who had 
refused (Oct 28th) the offer of the Republicans to withdraw the Taft electors if the 
Progressives would support Settle for governor The RepubUcan (43 625) and the 
Progressive (49 930) votes were so small that the parties cannot be officially recognised 
in the state — 50 000 votes is the minimum for an official party The next legislature 
will have 46 Democrats in a senate of 50, and 106 Democrats in a lower house of i o 
Woodrow Wilson carried the state vith 144 507 votes to 69 130 for Roosevelt 29 139 
for Taft and 1,02$ for Debs In the presidential campsagn Josephus Daniels (b 1S62) 
editor of the Raleigh Nms and Ohseroer, took a prominent part as a member of the 
Democratic National Executive Committee and in charge of the publicity bureau 
At Pmehurst a negress was lynched for murder on June 25 1912 
Charles Brantley Aycock born 1859 Democrat, governor in igai-Oj and a leader 
in the campaign for stale vvide prohibition, died April 4 rgi-’ He was a candidate for 
U S senator in 1911 See his Life and Speeches b> R. D W Connor and Clarence Poe 
(Garden City N Y 1012) 

Bibliography — Laws (3 vols Raleigh 1911) official and departmental reports A S 
Salley Jr ed Narratives of Early Carolina jdyo-r/oy (New \ ork igir) R D W Connor 
Makers of North Carolina History {Raleigh igiil 
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PoptUaUon (1910) 577,056 (8o8®o more than in 1900) Foreign bom whites con 
stituted 27i%(353%in 1900), native whites of naUve parentage 28 2% (206% m 
1900) Density S 2 to the sq m The rural (unincorporated) territory contained 
72 I % of the total (m 1900 777%) The 10 places of 3 ooo or more eontai^ together 
11% erf the total They were Fargo, 14,331* Grand Forks, 12478* Minot, 6,i8& 
(t,277 in 1900), Bismarck, s,443* Devils Lake, s 157, Valley City 4606 Jamtstown, 
4 358, Mandan, 3 873 Dickinson, 3 678 and WiUiston, 3,124 (7^3 m 

^ His fathw William H Kitchin (1837^1902) was m the Fetfeml House of Representsrilves 
1879-81 and his tmother Qaude (b. i.8^> a tepreaenfotive m 1901-13 Ted«Eted 1912 
> See jg B MX, 779 ieg 
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Avaa^ium acreage lo f^ins increased frcan 15^544 64Q1 to 58406 650 m i9o(>'io 

tkejxajpvi}««d land m farms frw 9*644 520 to 20455 092 the a\ erage farm acreage f rom 342 9 
to 58a 5 iSiid the vake of fm-m jwojteity frcwm- $255,266 75* to $W4 814 205 ($730 ^ 1,1 
land ^2276613 buildings $43907595 $108^249866 domestic aramafe) Of 

iBft land area 63^3 % was in farms Tbe average value of farm land per acre wds $25 6g 
Farms were operate laigply by Ofwners (634 J2 by owiwrs 484 by managers and 10 664 by 
tSenaats) In 1909 69 farms (10 248 acres 8,043 in Williams and 850 m McKenzie county) 
were imgatedf the acreage erf which present enterpnaes were capable was 21,017 and that of 
projects was 38 173 Atoutoite-sixth of thift aens^ imgated was under the U S reclamation 
service. Wheat (ij268 acres) and wild grass (i 057) werfe the largest irngated crops In 1912 
(prehmii»ry estimates) the princtpal crops were Indian corn 8 758 000 bu {328 000 A ) 
wheat 143,^0 000 bu <7 990 000 A.) oats 95 220 000 bu {2 300 000 A ) barley 35 162 
000 bu (1 176000 A.) rye, 864 000 bu >(48,000 A ){ potatoes 6 656 000 bu (52 000 A ) 
hay 510 000 toi» <364,000 A.) and flaxseed 12 086 000 bu (i 246000 A.) In 1909 (U S 
Census) the value « vegetaUes (exuding potatoes) was $i 069 125 On January i 1912 
there were on farms 691 000 h<»s^ 8,000 mules 272 000 milch cows 446 000 other neat 
cattle 287 000 sheep and 359 000 swine 

The le^dature m 19*1 appropriated $l5/300 to advertise the state s agricultural possibil 
ities through the department of agriculture and thus offset the advertising erf farm lands in 
Canada A hail insurance di^iartinent was created with the commissioner of agnculture 
and labour as hail comimssioner The Buford Trenton unit of the (Federal) Missouri Ri\er 
pumping project was 38 /o completed in November 1912 and m 19 ii imgated l 240 acres 
and the WilHston unit on which tbe Federal department of agnculture maintains a field 
station was 64 /o completed m November 19*2 and m 1911 imgated 3 800 acres The 
state expenment station has recently bred successful new vaneties of alfalfa Indian corn 
bhie stem wheat and a hardy and fertile winter rye Plant industry demonstration farms 
and tnal gardens at Mandan were established in 1912 by an act of Congress passed in August 
Mtnerdl Products — ^Total value 1911 $957425 The only important items were coal 
5026281008(1720489) clay products $210616 and natural gas $5738 

Manufactures — In 1 899-1909 tte average number of wage earners more than douHed 
(i 358 to 2 789) the capital invested mcreased from $3 512 poo to $i i 585 000 and the value 
of the product from $6260000 to $19 138000 The largest single industry in 1909 was 
flounng and gtist milling $11685000 Printing and publishing $1010000 and the 
manufacture of butter cheese and condensed milk $i 029 000 were the only other industries 
with a pnoduct value greater than $1 000 000 Tbe products of Fargo were valued at $2 477 
000 and those erf Grand Forks at $i 910^000 

Tranr^r/afiMm.-^Railway mileage Januaiy i, 1915 4,703 21 

JtcgisIaltMn— The 12th regular session of the legislature was held from January 3 
to March 3 igii On February 31 it ratified the propwsed i6th amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, providing for an income tax Three amendments to the state 
coi^tittrfion, on winch tbe preceding legislature had voted favourably were submitted 
to the people for their approval, at the regular election in 1912 one empowering the 
legislature to erects lease, purchase and <^rate terminal elevators for gram m Minnesota 
and Wisconsin or m either of tlrese states was earned (56488 to 18,864) , another govern 
mg the sale of school lands to railways was ratified {47,717 to 22 871) and the third 
making the term of judges of the state supreme court ten years was defeated by 42415 
votes to 27 892 Various amendments, referred to the next session of the legislature 
provide m difierent ways for the mitiative both as regards statutes and constitutional 
amendments for the referendum, and for the recall of public officals and for the 
taxation cf railrtay and pubhc utility property, and for the permanent location of cer- 
tam state institutions The amendments for initiative and referendum are opposed by 
the Prohibition^ts, who think that their would be endangered 

Ti^ legislature adopted a st^ flag A commission was appointed to revise the jmirfiate 
C^e, and distnct juvenile courts m counties were empowered to have jurisdiction over 
and to k^ a setwirate juvenile record 

The etate was re apportioned into three congressional dlstncts and the l^slature is to 
commrf tat and 112 representatives until the end of 1914 when there are to be 

aestat^ a|Kl 413 representatives, Umted scaiatcais are to be nominated at pn 

manes %e lor state offices, and ddiegates to i^tion^ noimnating conventions 

are also td b6 choi^ ayt-jyfmanes An act was passed reqmrmg party affiliation registration 
l4>bbymg is forb«idefiai»ibbbyists are not permitted togoon the floor of either house <rf the 
Ii^ud^re Second chofde^siMBtnaticHw were provicfed for in the case of United States sena 
tms or er any officer of the state H no candidate receives 50% of the fim 

chmoe, tbe one erf the two havmg the most first choice votes is to be chosen wik> has more 
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of tjhe second ehwc? votes A ngofous corrupt praotu^ act waft passed A puBicity 
pamphlet is to ))e sent to all voters ^ the secretary of state Sp^ i« sold ta it to candi 
dates at rates per page proportional to the importance of the office. A ballot law provides 
for rotary arrangenrient of names when two ot more persons are to be elected to an office 
A comraission of three was established to investigate employ^ hafetlity and wotkmen s 
compensation and to report to the next legisUture Chddrm betweefii 8 and J5 must attend 
school but a child may be excused it his labour is necessary for the sup$>oft ^ th^ family 
The law says that no child shall be employed in hours when (formeny ^ arty part of 
term dunng which ) school is m session so that the requirement is made more tax than be 
fore Children under i6 may be employed not more than 48 hours formerly 60 houm a week 
An anti pass law contains the usual exceptions to the provision that no free tickets or 
passes be granted Public vehicles must be disinfected once every thirty days dunng the 
time they are used Local boards of health must disinfect schools once every thirty days 
except m vacation time Theatres and places of amusement are not to be opened on Sunday 
Ball games and horse-racing are prohibited on Memorial Day before 2 P sr The practice of 
medicine is regulated bv an act which requires a hc«ice from a state board of medical ex 
ammers and there is a separate board of examiners for practitioners of osteopathy A state 
board of dental examiners was established and the qualifications for the registration of phar 
macists are prescribed Disorderly houses are der^red a nuisance and may be abated by an 
injunction Intoxicating liquors must not be drunk on passenger trams in the state ex 
cept in buffet or dining cars The penalty for the disposal of liquors at any private or 
public iiales of property was made a fine d $200 to Si 000 and imprisonment in the county 
jail for ninet) days to one year 

A bird reserve was created on the islands of Devils Lake \n act was passed for the 
inspection and regulation of nursery stock shipped into the state 

\ny city or village with 500 inhabitants or more may adopt the commissioii form of 
govi rnment unless it has been rejected within four years immediately previous if the majon 
ty of the voters so decide at an election called upon the petition of 10 ^ of the qualified elec 
tors \ oters m cities under the commission form of government may exercise the right of 
recall imtiatiye or referendum Any citv after six years under the commission form of 
government mav abandon it and return to the state law for cities of its class or to its previous 
sper lal charter after a favourable vote therefor at an election called bv a petition signed by 
40 " of the q uahfied electors I ncorporated uties are empow ered to fix and adj ust reasonable 
rates for public utilities 

Finance — \ permanent non partisan state tax commission was established in 19 ri it 
made its first repiort m December 1912 pointing out that the assessment is oifiy 15 to 20 
of the actual value Corporations issuing or selling bonds or other evidences of obligation 
must report to the state bank examiner upon his reqiif st and the state banking board is to 
take charge of any such state corporation if it is satisfied that it is insolvent or mismanaged 
The balance at the beginning of 1912 was $2 121 and at the end $60 940 receipts for the 
year $i 418 664 and expenditures $i 359 845 In September 1012 the city of Fargo 
declared a dividend of 6\ / on the tax levy credited to tax payers March 1st 1913 

Education — The 1911 legislature appointed a commission to report in 1913 on the 
educational system of the state and passed a school code which added one month to the 
minimum school year and made attendance compulsory for children between 8 and 15 
Lessons m nature study and elements of agriculture were added to the curnculum for all 
common schools and agriculture is an optional subject for a teacher s certificate Another 
act contains excellent and strict provisions relating to the building, samtation and tire 
protection of school houses State aid of $2 >500 a v ear w as v oted to schools w ith agncultural 
departments each to have at least ten acres of land for a school garden this went into effect 
in J une 1912 County agncultural and training schools are to be established bv the board of 
education if approved by a vote taken after a petition of 300 or more freeholders and are 
to be maintain^ in part by the state Joint schools may be established bv two or more 
counties A state agricultural and training school board was created Amon^ the appro 
pnations were Sio 000 for the Public Health I aboratory (opened in 1907) Medical Depart 
ment* State University and $2:3 000 for the Minmg Experiment Station and sub-station 
In 1912 the school population was 167 326 the enrollment 139 361 the average daily 
attendance 99 686 the av erage schwJ year about 7 5 months the total reyenue $5 666 934 
and the expenditures 85 597 154 

In 1910 the percentage of illiteracy (10 years of age and over) was 31 (5 6 in 1900) 
Penal and ChantaUe InsithUions —The superintendent of the Society for the Frien^ess 
was required in 1911 to assist convicts on probation or parqle to fipd work The lepislatore 
cstabli^ed a state board of control of cnantable reformatory and penal institutions A 
State Tuberculous Sanitarium at Dunseith, Rolette county was opened on October 24 19*2 

BtstoFy-^Jn 1911 and 1912 the governor was a Democrat, John Burke (b 1859, 
governor since 1907), but the legislature was. Republican (senate, 44 Bepubbeans and 
5 Democrats, bouse, 87 Republicans and 13 Democrats) On the death of Martin 
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Johnso^^ (R^) m October 1900, Ggveriiot Burke appointed astT S senator 
Land Thompson (b 1854) Democrat who resigned for lU health February i 
and was succeeded by WiUiam E Pvuxe 0 (b 1856), Democrat, also appointed 
AfileJ GronnaCb 1858), RepubhcaHirepresentativeinCongr^ 101905-11 wastheclmice 
tff the pnmanes for the wnexptred term (endmg March 3, 191$) and was elected by the 
legislature, January 18, 1911 On the samP day Porter James McCumber (b 1858, 
Repubhcan, senator since 1899) was re-dected for the term 1911-17 

In 19 1 1 Judge F Cowen ci the Devils Lake District was impeached before the 
state senate on charges brought by Governor Burke He was acquitted after a trial 
lasting two months and -costing the state nearly $100,000 

The first state wide presidential preference primary in the United States held March 
19 JQiSi gave Robert M LaFoilctbe 34,123 votes to 23 66g for Roosevelt and i 876 fcff 
Taft This T^ult Was a great surprise, as the LaFoIlette boom had seemed to die out 
It was not however a sign that that boom was reviving but probabl> expressed the 
intense radicalism of the state and possibly the antipathy of the farmers to Roose 
veil s original support of reciproaty with Canada and to the support given to Roosevelt 
by George W Perkins— because of the hatred of the North Dakota farmers for the 
' Harvester Trust ” with which Perkins was identified Governor Burke was the only 
Democratic candidate for the presidential nommation Woodrow Wilson earned the 
state (5 electoral votes) with 39 555 votes to 25 726 for Roosevelt® 23 090 for Taft and 
6 g66 for Debs (2 421 in 1908) P D Norton Republican, secretary of state of North 
Dakota in 1911-12 was elected as a third Repubhean Congressman, under the new 
apportionment, \^hich makes three districts The Republican nominees for Congress 
were endorsed by the Progressives The legislature elected in 1912 'svill be strongly 
Republican m ea<* house In the campai^ for governor Frank O Hells trom (Dem ) 
and W D Sweet (Progressive*) were defeated b> the Repubhean nominee Louis 
Benjamin Hanna (b i86i> who was representative in Congress in 1009-13, and the 
remainder of the Republics state ticket was elected Hanna received 39,811 votes 
Hell^rom 31,544, Sweet 9 406, and A E Bower, Jr (Socialist) 6835 

On November 7 1912 a prisoner in the county jail at Steele accused of murdering 
his wife and her father was lynched 

A statue of RoHo the Northman given bj the City of Rouen to the Norse race in 
Amenca, was unvdled m Fargo on July la 1912 

Bibliography —Laws (Far^ iQll) North Dakota Primarv \n Literary Digest March 
30 igi2 F 0 Hellstrom North Dakota Penitentiary in Survey February 24 1912 
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Population (1910) 4,767 121 (14 7% more than m 1900) a figure exceeded only by 
New York Pennsylvania and Ilhnois j 5% foreign born whites (ii°o in 1900) 
and 85 1% were native whites^ In density, 117 to the sq m (1,376 7 in Cuyahoga 
county) the state ranked 8th Rural (unincorporated) terntory contamed 34 6% of 
the total (41 9% m 1900) The 139 incorporated places with ,500 or more inhabitants 
each contamed 55 9% (m 1900, 126 such places had 48 1%) The 37 places contain 
mg mc^e than i o 000 mhaintants were Cleveland, 560,663 (381, 768 m 1 900) Cmcmna ti, 
363*591 > Columbus, 181,511 Tededo 168,497 Dayton 116,577 Youngstown, 79,066, 
Aton, 69 ,c^ 7, Canton, 50,217, Springfield, 46921, HamiJtmi, 35,3'^9 Lima, 30,508 
28,883, ZanesvMe, 28,026, Newark, 25,404, Portsmouth, 23,481, Steuben viUe, 
22,i39J, Maiefield 20768 East Liverpool, 20 387, Sandusky, 19,989 Ashtabula 18,266 
Mmmi l8,a33, Norwood, 16,185, Lakewood, 15,181 (3,355 ^ ^9°®)* Alliance, 15,083, 

* Waaborn in 1850 m Wisconsin lived for a time m Iowa where he was a member 

first of poe and of the other house of tfie legislature and was representative in Congress 
from North Danodf: Ur He was electSl United States senator in 1909 

* The RoosesreJt tn^ unsuccessfully to get on, the official b^lot m the Republican 

ookium thaw were aomtntUeo by petition 

* l^eomy odi«’ Progivseas^ nominee was for oommissiboer of agriculture and labour 
iSeeJS AjakH Vi seg 
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Itadlay, 14,858 Elyna u 8^5, Chilhcothe 14,508, Massillcffl, 13^879 Piqaa 13388, 
Middletown, 13,152, Irontoc, 13,14? lancaster 15093 Bellaire 12, Marietta, 
12 023 Tiffin, II S94 Cambndge, 11,327 and Warren, la oSi 

Agnci^iure — The acreage m farms decreased from 24 501 985 to 24 105 708 between 
1900 and 1910 and the improved land m farms from 19 244 472 to 19 227 9^ the average 
farm acreage increased from 88 5 to 88 6 and the value of farm property frcrni |l 198 923 9^ 
to $ I go2 694 589 (li 285 894 812 land $368 257 594 buddings f 51 210071 implements 
$197 332 112 domestic anunals) Of the land area 92 s'/ wasm farms. The average value 
of farm land per acre ^^as ^53 34 Farms were opaated largely by owners (192 1C4 by 
owners 2 753 by managers and 77 183 b> tenants) In 1912 (preliminary estimates) the 
principal crops were Indian com 174 410 000 bu (4 075 000 A ) wheat 9 760 000 bn 
(1220000 A; oats 93280000 bu (2120000 A) barley 620000 bu (20 000 A ) lye 
884000 bu -(57000 A) buckwheat 410000 bu (21000 A) potatoes 20832000 bu 
(186 000 \ ) hay 4 026 000 tons (2 960 000 A ) and tobacco 79 304 ooo lbs (86 200 A.) 
In 1909 (U S Census) the value of vegetables other than potatoes was $n 393 791 of flowers 
and plants $2 384 830 of small fruits $r 296 343 of orchard fruits $5 691 53a (apples $2 
070851 peaches and nectanrres $1349311) of grapes $858594 Onjanuarvi 1912 there 
were on farms 901 000 horses 24 000 mules 887 000 milch cows 885 000 otho" neat cattle 
3 ^4 000 sheep and 3 578 000 swine 

Mineral ProducU — Total value 19 il $97 090 284 The state ranked 2nd (to Pennsyl 
vania) in pig iron with a value of $73 484 592 (not included in the total above) and was 1st 
in clav working industries (value $32 663 895 — about one-fifth the total for the couittiy ) 
and also m the manufacture of pottery (value $14 775 265 — included in the total for cla> 
working) In stone $5 796 829 Ohio ranked 4th about three fourths was limestone Coal 
was valued at $31 810 I23 (30 759 986 tons) ranking the state 4th natural gas at Sg 367 347 
(more than in any other year except 1909 — ^there were new wrells in Lorain Medina and 
Ashland counties) ranbng the state 3rd petroleum at $0 479 542 (8817112 bbls less than 
in 1910) ranking the state 6th and salt at $l 100 453 (4 302 507 bbls ) ranking the state 
3rd The value of sand and gravel was $2 104 776 and in the production of glass sand the 
state ranked ^rd Portland cement was valued at $t 228 680 and one of the three puzzolan 
cement plants in the United States in operation in 191 1 was that at Struthers In grindstones 
and pulpstones the state ranked 1st with S742 107 out of $907 316 for the entire country 
Lime was valued at $l 607 524 2nd onl> to Pennsvlvania Mmeral waters from 28 spnngs 
including 4 resorts were valued at $86 478 

Manufactures — From 1904 to 1909 the number of establishments increased from 13 785 
to 15 138 and that of persons engag^ m manufacturing from 417 946 (364 298 wage-earners) 
to 523004 (446934 wage-earners; capital invested from $8569^000 to $l 300 733 000 
(518 /o) and the value of products from S960 812 000 to $l 437 936 000 (49 7 ° ) ranbng the 
state Sth Three closely related industnes had product values amounting together to 29 7 ® 
of the total These were iron and steel from steel works and rolling mills $197 780000 
iron and steel from blast furnaces $83 699 000 and foundiy and machine-shop products 
$t45 837 000 Ohio ranbng 3rd in this industry and 2nd in the two classes of iron and steel 
manufactures In slaughtering and meat packing ($50804000) the state ranked 8th, m 
flour and gnst mill products ($48 093 000) 5th Other products were automobiles $38 830 
000 (more than 5 times as much as, m 1904 and more than that of any other state save Michi 
gan) lumber and timber products $34 597 000 boots and shoes $31 551 000 — the state 
bemp 5th in this industrv tobacco manufactures $28 907 000 ranking the state 5th cars 
construction and repairs b> steam railway companies $28690000 malt liquors $25332000 
men s clothing $24 869 000 and women s clothing $19 493 ooo carnages and wagons 
$^i 949 ooo first in the Union pottery terracotta and fire clay products $21 173 ooo the 
state ranking 1st copper tin and sheet iron products $19 086 ooo dectncal machinery 
apparatus and supplies $18 777 ooo soap $17 077 ooo paper and wood pulp $16 965 ooo 
furniture $16,259 ooo stoves and furnaces $15 358 ooo The state ranted lat m safes 
and vaults flags banners etc pumps iwt steam pumps and grindstones 

The principal manufacturing cities were CleveUisd 5th in the United States $271 961 - 
ooo Cincinnati I2th $194 516000 \oungstown $8t 271 ooo ist m the state m ^eel and 
iron 'kkron $73 158 ooo 1st m the country m manufacture of rubber, Toledo $61 229 500 
Dayton $60 378 gpo Ist m the country m the manufacture of cash registens arid calculating 
machines Columbus S49 032 ooo Lorain $38 987 ooo Canton $28 583 ooo Steubenville 
$2t 187000 Springfield $19246000 and Hamilton $18,184000 

Transporiatton —Railway mileage, January i 1912 94061 The legislature m I911 
voted to abandon the Hocking Canal and to sell or lease the lands connected with it It 
gave to counties the power to issue bonds or give aid otherwise to the estabViahment of wats* 
ways and cauals and it created a state highway department with a state highway comimasioB 
er and 3 deputy commissioners Parts of the Ohio Canal abandoned sold or leased a 
part of the Miami and Ene Canal was leased to Cimamaati as a public boulevard- The slack 
water m the Ssctoto nver was abandoned for candi purpo^ and the rights transferred 
to Columbus, the O^mbus feeder to the Ohio Canal being abawioiied. 
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TheF'J&dterta government In begamrtasrk dh sit damson theQhao nver and til 1912 

had jawjtically competed ^our trthers it also l^d about three quarters finished iroptovei- 
meats on Tol<rfo and Fairport harbours and about half finished Ashtabula harbour 

In Oevelandon June I 191 1 as the Street tailiSray interest fund had increased to l7tK> 000 
$500 000) fares yrere reduced to 3 cents l cent for transfer and a 1 cent t^>ate — 
the first pf eight cuts ptovided for laefcwe the intrtirmim reached erf ? cents cash fare 1 cent 
transfer and no rebate 

ConstUutioH — At the state election m Nds^sember 1910 the people authorised the 
legislature to fjrovide for a constitutional convention Members of the convention were 
efocted m November 1911;, and the sessions began on January 9, 1912 and ended on the 
last of May The 42 amendments as drafted by the convention were voted on by the 
peopieon September ^rd, at a speemi elwitioa Eight were defeated for woman suffrage 
(by 269,693 to 242,73s), due partly to the opposition of bquor mtetests, for a bond issue 
of $50 000,000 for go^ roads (274 582 to 272 564) prohibiting certain out door advertis 
mg (262yj,4o to 261,360) for statutes regulatmg labour uytmctions and contempt pro- 
ceedings (257502 to 240,896), abolishing capital punishment (302 246 to 258706) 
providing for the use of voting machmes (288,652 to 242 342), permittmg appointment 
of women to certain offices (284 370 to 261 806), and omitting the word “ white " from 
the suffrage requirement (336,875 to 249,420) 

Of the amendments adopted all go into effect on January i 1913 estcept that for referen 
dum and initiative (on October l 1912) that for educational adiUHUstration (on July 14 
1923) and that for munKripal home rule (on Nov 15 191a) The Elson amendment (345 686 
to 203 953) gives the legislature power to authonse by statute a three fourths jury verdict 
in civil cases The number necessary to form a grand jury and the proportion required for a 
verdict are to be provided by statute A clause (291 717 to 227 547) provides for depo^sitions 
from -witnesses unable to attend court and for the presence cf the accused with counsel at the 
taking of a deposition “No person shall be compiled in any cnminal case to foe a witness 
against himsdif but his failure to testify may be conadered ^ the court and jury and may 
be made the subject erf comment by counsel Statute is to provide for smt against the state 
(306 764 to 216 634) Damages for death by wrong neglect or default shall not be limited 
by law (355 605 to 195 216) There is provision (312 592 to 231 312) for state and municipal 
initiative (upon petitimi signed by 10 % of the electorate for constitutional amendments bv 
3 4 for statute laws — a very low percaitage which would make initiation possible bv the 
Sooiahst vote) and for referendum upon 6® petition against all or part of ahy law filed 
within 30 days erf the passage ol the law but emergency measures passed by two-thirds of 
the elected members of each house are not subject to referendunu Other laws (or part of 
laws^ do not go info effect after a referendum petition is filed against them until thev are 
ratified by popufeir Vote The veto power of the governor is limited (282 412 to 245 186) b\ 
the requtfement of a three-fifths instead of a two-thirds vote of the legislature to pass a bill 
over hs veto but he may veto items in appropriation bills Each house of the lepslature is 
empowered to make investigations {348 779 to 1 75 337) Laws may be passed providing 
for mechanics ^nd foiilders Jiei^ (278 582 to 242 385) for minimum wag£» and general 
welfare oi employees (335 5^ to 189 728) few workmen s compensation {321 558 to 211 772) 
for the conservation of forests and other natural resources (333 307 to 2 32 898) for the recall 
01 state officers induding legi^tors <347 333 to 185 986) for regulating expert testimony 
(336987 to 185986) for registering and guaranteeing land titles (346373 to 171 807) 
and for the occaipatioft erf prisoners — fwison contract labour is abolished (333 034 to 215 2c^) 
Eight hours d day and 48 hoars a week >s a maximum on pulrftc w orks except in extraoidmary 
emergencies (333 307 to 2^ 898) The legislature when it 1$ m special session may pass no 
laws not nArne ^ in the cail for special action by the governor (319 100 to 192 130) The 
judiciary is remodelled in place of the circuit courts created by dhe amendment of 1883 
cotots of appeal are created (m> that thrae is one tnaJ and one tevsew ) each wa;h three 
}adgea with a sw year term and the present circuit jud^ became judges erf the appellate 
CQliipfor the distoict itt whidltldiey restde the number of supireme court justices is increased 
tP ^bicrf juEtiee and ^ itjudgesji and tdie appellate junsdiation of the court is m part 
defined the constitutfon <264922 to 2^375) oommoa irfeas judges for each county (no 
longer fw common pleas distwctsl are elected for bec years S91 to 223,287) Justices 
<tf ^ pea** awe Abolished m latj^citiea where the^ are mumapal ebutts other than mayors 
c^urt^ #92 936) Nomination for state- dustnet county at^ mnnKJipal offices 

nmst be by excej:^ in poUttcal wrata of lees than 2 000 population where 

fknact pirmKnrfim’naay beaeoared by imjcmty petition statutory ptovision is to "be made for 
m Bwd^ntial votexor Umfod States senator arid defegatfes td national nowunating convert 
tlane must be chc^en by dStem: vote astKl 00 baffota for ddte^fos thtere mu^ be g^ven the 
nsmie>crf each delegate's and second choice forpresidsat (349 801 to 183. tj 2) A super 
intendeuc of fmblicmtenjirtia® ti^rfacmg ^ state bc«flii»i«oaer of common schools (statu 
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t«ai in July 1913, io be afipo 4 ntQd f<w four ye&t^ b> gfi^’eraor (255 615 ta 

251 946) Statutes may provide for the regulation of insurance rates charged by companies 
organised or doing huaness la the state (321 388 to 196 ^28) To the prohibition of a poll 
tax 18 added the prohibition of my s^vioe required by the ptat^ whpcfc he commuted 
HI money or other thing of value^ The ciausefor exemptions from taxation haaits the exemp- 

tion of public or school bonds imw outstanding and the personal projpsetty >e?Ka^ion la 
increased from I200 to $500 There may be statutory provision for inheritance itaxes 
(eeempting a part of any esmte le^s than ^20 000 m value) for jntoxae taire^ {exempting a 
part of an income of $3 000 or less) for excise and Iranchise taxes and for taxes on tHefirpdii^ 
tion ot coal oil gaa and other mineral products at least one half of incceme and inh^tance 
taxes collected must be returned to the local government unit from whudi the tex oaginated 
(269 039 to 248 684) Bonded indebtedness may not be incurred or renev^ without^isla 
tive pro\ ision for a tax to pay interest on bcnds and to create a sinking fund for their redemp- 
tion Corporations ma> be clarified and controlled by statute (300 466 to 2t2 704) Bank>- 
stoekholders are liable for corporation debts in proportion to the amount of their «QCk 
at par in addition to the amount invested in their shares (377 272 to 156 688) and statute 
shall provide for the mspection ot private banks btate printing may ^ dome by the state 
(319612 to 192 378) k clause permitting the grant of licences'^ to traffic in intoxicating 
liquors (except where there was local prohibition under the Rose county option law of 1908 
and the Beal municipal option Jaw of 1903) but limiting the number of ^oons to one for 
every noo inhabitants was voted on m a separate Column of the ballot with space for a vote 
for licence and one for a vote against hcence The vote was 273 361 for and 188 825 
against Civil service appointments and promotions in state county or city mu t be on 
merit ascertained if possible by competitive examinations 767 to 204 5H0) 

Candidates for a constitutional convention must be nominate by petition and there 
shall be no emblem or party designation on the independent and separate ballot on which 
their names appear There must be a vote every ♦■wentieth year beginning 1932 on the 
call of a constitutional lonvention (271 827 to 24668/) Aa entirelv new article (WUlj 
on municipal corporations (adopted by 301 861 to 2-1“; 120) classifies corporations over s 000 
as cities and under 5 000 as villages and provides for home rule statutes for the government 
of municipalities other than general laws become operative m a municipality only when 
they are approved by popular vote municipalitic may own lea e and operate public utilities 
(even without their corporate limits) if an ordinance ther^or within 30 days after its passage 
IS not opposed by a lO petition calling tor a referendum and mumcipahties may frame their 
on n charters (not m conAirt with general laws) or adopt a eommissioa form of goicrument 
The vote on the schedule tor amendments was 27^ 002 to 213 979 

Legislation — The legislature met in reguldr session from January 2 to May 1911 
and ratified January loth the proposed amendment to the Federal Constitution for an 
income tax It provided for a vote for Urated States senators on primary ballots and 
for statements by candidates (like those m Oregon) that they wiU follow the people s 
recommendation The law in regard to registration for election was revised A corrupt 
practices act requires the accounting of campaign funds, strengthens the law against 
bribery and specifies a maximum campaign outlay for candidates in different offices 
Candidates violating the law may be disqualified for office There is to be a separate 
independent judiciary ballot to be marked Judicial Ticket * for all elective judges 
and on this no names of parties axe to appear 

The initiative and referendum are provided for in municipal corporations giving the 
initiative by a petition of 30 of the qualified voters, to be filed within tao days of the date 
of the first signature A measure thus initiated must be voted on at the next general election 
if it 3s not passed within 60 days after its submission without rhange by the council Fran- 
chise grants bills providing for expenditures etc must be referred to the people if wrthin 30 
days M their passage a petition therefor is signed by iS"® of the qualified d«Aors Acts 
of city councils do not go into immediate effect unless they are dedhfed to be emeigency 
measures and rereiv e a three fourths vote tn the council and even thesft may be vetoed by a 
nferendum vote A bill drafted bv the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce provides that no 
city council may have more than 32 members the minimum is 7 The nuisance of noise and 
smoke in a aty may be abated by the municipality Cities are permitted to establish 
municipal pawn {tepaitraente An elaborate building code was adeptesd 

A puWic service commission was created to take ^ place of the mdfoad commimion it 
has power to supervise and regulate public utdrti^ and railroads-— not including stiteet rad 
wavs and other uttbties operated bv municipalities — to investigate and hx rams to estabb^ 
unifm'm accounts and to grant permission after a public hearing for the cocsiMdation- of 

1 Thecountitution of 1851 forbade the grant of liquor licences but a&xwed the kgialature 
by law to ** provide agamet evile resulting therefrom There was a state tax of $4,000 oa 
each person or corporation trafficking in intovicating liquors 
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t&kalkiasA^ oreforences 

le^tature created a cOmmisssaa to coMy and revise laws pertaining to cbildten 
*t repcMfed in ly 12 a new MxJe -whMdb will be subnutbed to the neart legislating Ten hours a 
day and 54 hours a week was made tbe maxinmm for working women but cannenes and 
establidimenta pr^ianng pen^ble goods are eammpted the constitutionality of this law 
was upheld in /anuary 1912 by the state supreme court 

A state insurance fund was created for the benefit of injured workmen and the 

dependents of failed empfeyees —40 be adrainint^red by a state Viability board of awards 
The if^uituice fund is made up from premius^ paid by employers and employees, 90% by 
emj^yer and 10% by mn^yees the fatter aauHint being deducible from the payroll Em 
ploy^ who jiay the premium are not responssl^ in damages under common law or statute 
unless for injury received through wilful laifure <rf employer or employer s agent to comply 
with law or ordinance and in this case the claim fw damages ma> be made against the 
employer or may be for compensaticm und^ this act The act proves that an employee 
receive two-thmjjs (if between $5 and $12) of his full wages during temporary disabilitv — 
the total not Co be more than $3400 nor to ccwitmue more than six years from the injury 
For permanent imurv the payment is two-thirds of the average weekly wage (between $5 and 
S12 if less than $5 his whole wages) until death as a benefit to dependents the rule is not 
less than $1 500 nor more than t3 400 for that part of six years after the injury beginning 
with the emj^yees death the payment being two thirds the average weekly wage This law 
was u^eld by the state supreme court in a test case m January 1912 

The legisfature apjMopnated $5 000 for the purchase of land for the Perrv Memorial m 
Put in Bay to be dedicate in 1913 the centennial of the Battle of Lake Erie 

Tlw Cleveland Chamber of Commerce has a committee-on municipal art and architecture 
(until 1908 the Gronp Plan Committee) The Federal Building (dedicated March 20 1912) 
the county court house (completed /an r^ia) the city hall and the public 

hbrary were built Mi accord^ice with its recommendations The city council made no 
approjniatioQ for the work of the (official) municipal planning commission so that sdthough 
not formally discharged by the mayor it was m 1912 practicallv out of office 

Ftwmce — ^Tlie annual interest mi the irreducible debt (largely educational) is $325 000 
The 1911 legislature passed in important tax limit levy law A budget commission was 
created for each county to pass on local appropriations This consists of the county auditor 
the prosecuting attorney and the mayor of the largest aty in the county The law of 19 n 
provides fora d^jositofy^for state funds, not more than $50 000 to be ke^ as a reserve in the 
state treasury vault TTie taot commis^on law of 1910 was revised and more power was 
given to the commission specially in enforcing the excise tax on corporations 

On November 16 19H there was in the state treasury 768 116 Receipts for the 
following fiscal year were $141^6902 and expenditures S13 122 i8i leaving a balance 
(Nov 15 1912) of $4682 838 There is practically no state debt 

^ucatton — llie legislature in ipii appropriated <2475000 to be distnbuted to the 
common schools For normal school builamgs at Kent $50 000 was appropriated and the 
same amount for buildings at Bowbng Green These normal schools were authorised in 
rgw Agnculturc is to be taught in common schools except in citv school distncts and after 
Septemb^ l 1912 agriculture is a required subject for teachers in any village township or 
sp^al school distncL The l^wlature authonsed the erection of a high school building on 
the grounds of the Ohio &ate fJniversity to be used as an observation and practice school for 
the umversity s college (rf education this had not been built in 1912 The Cleveland 
&hool Board in 191 1 voted that any public school in the city not in use in the evenings 
mi^t be thrown open for pubbc meetings on the petition of 15 tax payers 

For the year ending August 31 191a the school population (between 6 ana 21) was i 231 
946 enrollment in pubUc schools 853 002 eptcludmg 90 000 in parochial schools average 
^ly attendance 659 044 lei^h of av^age echoed year 34 weeks total revenue for schools 
$48939,820 and expenditures $31031^78 

In 1910 the pefrentage trf illiteracy (10 years (rf age and over) was 3 2 (4 m 1900) 
la 191 1 Western R^erve Umversi^ comj^ed an endowment erf |i 000 000 for its raedi 
cai sdiooi An attempt m »9J2 to tax part of the endowment of Oberlm College was un 

and Penofi InsltliUums —The legislature in 1911 created a board of admimstra 
tion'lo take the place of sepamte boank oontixrfUng ^ seven state ho^itals the hospital for 
emlept^ the tmtitute iar fedblo-mioded, the state schools for the doat and for rte blind the 
Ohio at^ors htkoe the Madistm Home (formerly called the Home <rf Ohio soldiers 

smiore, ^ b mdustn^ borne jprls industnai home and the state refmmatory pemten 
tjary aad sapabc^ftlisiM wHI as the Ohio reformatory few wom«i (established in J91 1 not j et 
open) institutions underthc bo^ were put the avil service clasamed 

bst A woman resident jp^hy^cian was appointed tor the Gms Industrial Sebodi and a chief 
the •chooftaiia^ place oC tne supenntendest. A committee of the legidbiture 
was^ttW^daed to investuale'die Ohio penttentiary to study convict labour and e«peciaUy 
the adv mahi lity of farm &tM«Rr i[WCOaviCtS 
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Htslary — In iQit-12 the Democrats controUed the state, the only state officer whso 
was a Kepuhlican being the treasurer Judson Harmon (b 1846), who had been attor 
ney general of the Umtwl States under President Cleveland (June 8, i89S-Marcb 5, 
1897) governor since 1909, was the choice of the Democratic state ooaM^ntion in rgto 
for the Democratic nomination for the presidency in 1912* and in the National Conven 
tion received 14S votes on the first ballot, 127 on the mnth, 31 on the tenth and 1 2 (all 
from Ohio) op the 46th and final ballot The DemocratK heutenant governor, Atlee 
Pomerene (b 1863) was elected United Stales senator (Jan ir, 1911, two days after 
his, inauguration) to succeed Charles Dick (b 1858), Republican, who had succeeded 
M A Hanna in 1904 The other senator from Ohio is Theodore Elijah Burton (b 
iS:,!), Repubhcau, whose term expires in 1915, so that the kgislature of 1913 will not 
elect a senator Pomerene's election was largely due to Harmon s influence and was 
opposed by the Democratic “ machine,” which preferred Edward W Hanley Late m 
the session the legislature earned over Go\ emor Harmon s veto, a measure calling for 
the immediate payment to legislators of their next year s salaries The radical element 
of the Democratic party opposed Governor Harmon in his candidacy for the presidency 
and January 2, 191 2 organised a league against him Both Roosevelt and Taft spoke 
in the state betore the Republican pnmanes for distnct delegates to the National Con 
vention which were favourable to Roosevelt but m the state convention the 6 delegates 
at large chosen were instructed for Taft In November the state (24 electoral votes) 
was earned by Wilson nho received 42^,152 votes to 27/, 066 for Taft (a native of the 
state) 229 327 for Roosevelt, 89,930 for Debs (33 795 in 1908), and ii 459 for Chafin 
(Prohibition) In the campaign Dan R Hanna son of M 4 . Hanna was a prominent 
worker for Roosevelt For governor the Repubheans nominated (July 2 191a) Judge 
Edmond B Dillon who dechned (July 27th) and then chose (Aug loth) Robert Bums 
Brown (b 1844) of the Zanesville Courier commander in chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic in 1896-07 the Progressives (Sept 5th) Arthur L Garford and the 
Democrats James M Cox (b 1870 head of the News League of Ohio, composed of 
Cincinnati Dayton and Spnngheld papers and representative m Congress 1909-13) 
who was elected by 439 3 •’3 to 272 500 for Brown and 217 903 tor Gartord Only 3 
tout of 22) representatives in Congress will be Repubheans The state legislature 
wiU be Democratic by 72 on joint ballot 

In Cincinnati George B Cox, Republican boss ’ of the atv nas indicted for per 
jury (Feb 27 and Mar 1911, the indictments were quashed, May 20th) and m 
November although the machine Republican nominee for mayor was endorsed by Presi 
dent Taft a Democrat, Hwirv Thomas Hunt (b 18*^8) prosecuting attorney of Hamil 
ton county in 1909-11 was elected by a pluralitv of 4 000 In Cleveland Newton Diehl 
Baker (b 1871), Democrat, aty solicitor since 1902 and a fnend and follower of Tom 
L Johnson was elected mayor by a plurality of 17 838 votes and the Socialibt vote was 
large Socialist mayors were elected m 1911 in Barberton Cuyahoga Falls Lima 
Lorain Mansfield St Marys (with all other Soaalist nommees) and Salem (by 104 
votes) and a Soaalist mayor of Canton was elected m November 1912 by only two \ otes 
Following the indictments (Nov 1910) of hundreds of atizens of Adams and Hamil 
ton county for corruption at the polls, 41 persons were indicted for vote selling m Saoto 
county (Feb ii, 1911), and in 1912, m an investigation of the state legislature repre 
sentative George B Nye of Waverly pleaded guilty to bnbery and revealed systematic 
corruptKm (Oct 9 1912). and two state senators were convicted of taking Imbes and 
were sentenced to 3 vears and 9 months in the peniten tiary See United St \ tes, B isiory 
At Cleveland in August 1912 the mayor opened a mumcipal dance hall 

Bthhography —Lmslaiuve Acts vol cii (Springfield 19-11) irfficial reports especially 
Oku) Statistics 191 1 (md 1912) Adelaide R Hasse Index of Econormc Materiel lU the Docu-' 

t In the pmnanes Harmon received 100 099 vot^ to 89 116 for Viiilson 2 490 for Bryan 
and 2 489 for Clark ^ ^ 

s Carf Carev Anderson born 1877 Democrat mayor of Fostona m 1905-09 and represent 
ative in Congress ance 1909 was killed m an automobile accident cm October l 1912 
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Populaitm (1910) 1,637,155 (1097% more than m igod), 83% (m igOo 70%) 
were n^roes 84 8 % (in igoo 82 2%) wete native vrhites, and 2 4% (m 1900 2 6%) Were 
foreign born whites- Density 23 9 to the sq m The urban population (in 46 cities 
each having more than i 500 inhabitants) was 19 3% of the total (m tpoo, in 13 sucA 
adcs, 7 4%) and the tural decreased from 82 1% in 1900 to 66 8% m tgio In 
1910 the 14 cities having 5,000 or more inhabitants were Oklahoma City 64 205 
(32,452 in 1907) Muskogee 25,278 (14 418 m 1907) Tulsa 18,182 (7,298 m 1907) 
Emd 13,799, McAlester 12954 Shawnee, 12474 Guthne 11,654 Chickasha 
10 320 Ardmore 8 618 Sapulpa, 8,283 (4>259 m 1907) El Reno, 7,872, Lawton, 7 788 
BartlesviBe, 6 181, and Durant, 5 330 

AgrtcfdHtre — The acreage m farms increased from 22988339 to 28859353 between 
1900 and 1910 and the improved land in farms from 8 574 187 to 17 551 337 and the average 
farm acreage fell from 212 9 to 151 7 but the value of farm property increased from I277 
525 433 to *918 198 882 (4649966 668 land $89 6io 556 builduigs $27 088 866 implements 
$152 432 792 domestic animals) Of the land area 65*5 was in farms The average value 
of farm land per acre was 122 49 Farms were operated largely bv tenants (104 137 b> 
tenants 85 404 by owners and 651 by managers) In 1909 (U S Census) 1 37 farms (4388 
acres 2 769 in Harper county) were imgatea b> enterjKises capable of irrigating 6397 acres 
The acreage included in projects was 8,2^ Streams are almost the only source utilised 
(97 ,0 in 190^ Alfalfa (l 383 A ) and wheat (969 A ) are the laigest irrigated crops In 
1909 (U S Census) the value of broom corn was $2 559 235 (2 16 350 A ) of vegetables (ex 
cJudmg potatoes) $2610239 of (Mchard fruits $^3464 (apples $573076) In 1912 (pre 
liminary estimates) the pnnctpal crops were Incfian com 10 1 878000 bo (5 448 000 A ) 
wheat 20 o^ 000 bu (i 570 000 A,) oats 23 494 000 bu (936 000 A ) barley 160 000 bu 
(8 000 A ) rye 48 000 bu (4,000 A.) potatoes i 740 000 bu (29 000 A ) hav 481 000 
tons (385 000 A ) cotton l 039 000 bales (184 lbs per A ) and flaxseed 9 000 bu (l ooo 
A-) On January l 1912 there were on farms 750 000 horses 272 000 mules 504 000 milch 
cowa I 242 ooo other neat cattle, 72 000 sheep and l aio 000 swige 

A statute of 191 1 made the larceny of live stock a felony In 1 9 1 1 the legislature exempted 
from taxation for not more than five years anyone successfully using gravity underflow 
water for imgpation and domestic purposes the act permits cities and towns to exempt such 
persons or corpiuwtions from mumapal taxation on their property The Federal Redama 
tion Service is investigating the feasibility of irngatirtg lanik in Beaver and Woodward 
counties from the Cimarron nver or from underground wEUiers Ihe Cimarron Valley 
In November 1912 the people voted (164 530 to 63 586) to amend the constitution so as 
to remove the present board of agriculture and to replace it with a new board 

Mineral Products — ^Total value 19 ti $42 678 446 In value of petroleum $26 451 767 
(one third more than in 191P) the state ranked 2nd and in natural gas, $6 731 770 (about 
16 tiraes as much as m 1907) 4tfa The output of coal was 3 074 242 tons valued at $6 291 
4^ Asphalt was valu^ at about $400000 The output of stone was worth $795 879 
of sarid and gravel, $97 539 and of clay products $756 639 The only important metals 
were zinc 2 247 tons t:#56 158 and lead I 925 tons $173 250 Mineral waters bottled at 
10 sonnp were valued at $14,290 nearly thnee as much as m 1910 

Manufaclures — Ip 1904-09 tbf number pf establishments increared from i 123 to 2 3^°, 
the number of persons engaged in manufacturing from 7 456 (5 456 wage earners) to iS 034 
(13 143 wage-earners) the capita from $l6 124 ooo to $38 673 600 the value of products 
from $24 459 ooo to $53 682 ooo The mOst important separate mhHufactures were flour 
and gn^-<miUmg products $19 144 ooo cofttonseed oil and cake, $5 I $7 ooo lumber and 
f 4»439 ooo (mostly yellow pine and oak) refining and smdting zme $3 002 000 
steam railway car construction It 702 ooo foundry and machine shop products $i 371 OOO 
artificta! we ft 273 ooo butter che^ and condensed milk $i 150 ooo and bnck and tile 
$1,029 ow Tltee principEd manufacturing cities were Oldahcuna Oty $7,^8 ooo Emd 
$2 «3 $2 279 ooo^ amd Shawnee $2 081 500 

Trampix^latton , — Railway mileage January 1 1912 6 179 77 

vNts an extraordinary session of the legislature from November 
Jfecember 16 up almost entirely with the question of moving the state 
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capital It pap^d a law giving to the state supreme court esdasive origmal junsdactiou 
ih regard to the removal of the state capital or any state instittition and declared 
OJJahoma City ti^e permanent seat of government and created a state capitol commit 
Sion On May 29, la Coyle d Stmih {221 US 559) the ^uprenxe Court of the 
United States decided that after it has come into the Unaon a sovereign: atHte easmot he 
limited by conditions in the act under Vihicb the new state came into flm Union, which 
would not be valid and effectual if the subject of Congressional legislation after adttfis 
Sion — in other words that the state had the right to change its capital m spite of the 
provision in the enabling act An initiative petition for moving the capital back to 
Guthrie was defeated m November 1912 by 103 106 to 86,549 

The regular session of the third legislature was held from January 3 to March ll 1911 
It asked for a Federal Constitutional Convention to propose an amendment prohibiting 
polj gani\ and urged Congress to pcrinit the sale of segregated coal and asphalt landa of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations and to distnbute among the Osage Indians the tribe s 
mineral holdings 

A revised code compiled by a commission appointed in 19O9 was adopted in 1911 A 
commission was appointed to promote uniform legislation in the different states and to 
investigate especially laws m regard to marnage and divorce insolvency descent and 
distnbution of property etc \ supreme court commission of six was ap^inted for two 
years to relieve and assist the supreme court 

\ state flag was adopted with a red field and a white five pointed star with blue edges and 
with 46 in the centre of the star to show that the state was the forty sixth to be admitted 
to the Union The legislature appropriated $5000 for a statue of Seq^uovah fsee E B 
XIV 482c) to represent Oklahoma in the statuar j hall in the capitol at Wa hington D C 
Mrs \innie Ream Hoxie his been chosen as the sculptor The 12th of Octofer was made 
a legal holiday as Columbus Dav The state department of labour was div ided into four 
bureaus of statistics of arbitration and conciliation of free emplovraent and of factory 
inspection \n a^t for the sanitation of bikene and food stun factories and the venti 
lation of all factories gives the factory inspector police powers and permits him to order 
the repair of unsafe buddings The office of state fire marshal was created 

The state law^ for enforcing the constitutional provision for the prohibition of the 
sale of intoxicating liquors fademted when the state came into the Union) was made more 
strict but the governor is authorised to regulate the sale of pure gram alcohol and of 
denatured alcohol for medical and mdustridl purpo es and to apothecaries who give a bond 
of f I 000 or more that none is to be used exet pt lor compounding prescriptions and medicines 
such as may be sold w ithout pay ing a federal tax The governor was authori ed to establish 
warehouse^ to handle orders for industrial alcohol Ihe possession in a place of business 
amusement or resort of more than one quart of intoxicating liquor with one half of 1 o 
(or more) of alcohol by volume was mAdi unlawful by this ac t except for bonded apoth 
ecaries druggists etc and it was made unlawful to keep more than one gallon of mtoxica 
ting liquor m ones residence But these provisions were declared unconstitutional (119 
Pacific Rep 1019) by a court which point^ out that such possession might be made by 
statute presumptive eyndence of intent to violate the law Transportation companies are 
required to keep record of shipments of liquors and an original package containing mtoveat 
ing liquor may not be opened on the premises of the transportation company 

Finance — The state banking law was amended in 1911 mostlv in details in regard to the 
depositors guarantee fund Provision was made for the issuing of 000 wrarch of 5 /o 

public building fund bonds in 28 erics The United States Supreme Court on May 13 
1912 decided that the state could not tax lands belonging to Indians of less than half blood 
It held the bank guarantee law (see E B xx. 60c) constitutional (219 U S 104) and on 
February 19 1912 declared that the state law reqmrmg a repewt of gross receipb of cor 
porations and taxing them was valid only lor receipts irom intra state commerce 

On December I iqio there was a balance m the tr^sury of $653 710 The total receipts 
for the two years ending November 30 1012 were I's' ^8 435 and the expenditures $7218 
32T leaving a balance of li 123 824 There is no bonded debt 

EdueoHon —The state board df education was newlv organised at 1911 to taJoe over not 
merely the work of the old board of education but also that the state text book comma 
siqn of the board of regents of the industrial ptate boards erf the preparatory schools at 
Tonkawa and Claremore and the boards cDntrolling the state normal Whool the Oklahoma 
industnal school for girls at Chickasha the school of mines the school for the deaf the school 
for the blind the boys training school the orphans home the institutiott for the feeble 
minded, the deaf blind and orphans home for negroes and the agricultural and normal 
university for negroes —so that its work will be m the field of chanty as well as education 

> On April ^ 1911 the U S Supreme Court decUw*ed that it was not called upon tq enforce 
the state prohibitory law 
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«C|^a Dr Strattoo Duluth Brooks (b tS69> who had been supermtendeait of 
m Boston since 1906 was inaugurate^ president of Oklahoma University for fhe 
sch^l year ending June 30 1911 there were §56852 children of school ^ an enrollment 
trf 443 227 (37 3 ^ negro) and an average daily attendance of 260 018 The average length 
of tlie school year was 6 5 months. Tlie receipts for school purposes were 88 o?6 310 and 
e*pwvdttures 86759413 ^ the el«:tioo of November 1912 the people adopted (100^42 

to 65436) a coaStitutiowd amendment for state aid to districts in wnich the local tax of 
5 mills IS not enough to ks^p school for 5 months 

In 1910 of the whole population 10 years df age and over 5 6% (12 i in 1900) was> illiter 
ate of whites 3 6% (7 9 m 1900) of negroes 17 7 (37 in I9O0) 

Penal and Chantabk Insiiiuttons —-The penal and chantable work suffers from the 
newness of orgamsation and the kck of Iwiildmgs for the institutions and in 1911 large 
appropriations were made for new buildings An act gave to the commissioner of chanties 
and corrections the authonty to appear as next fnend before a county court having 
probate jurisdiction for minor cnphans defectives dependents and delinquents in public 
institutions. The state comnus^oner of chanties and corrections is a woman Miss Kate 
Barnard to whom the success and efficiency of the department are largely due She was 
largely responsible for constitutional and statutory provisions in regard to compulsory 
education child labour pnson laws etc The department has a public defender who 
appears in cases for orphans and minors whom the peculiar status of land holdings espe 
cially of Indians in the state makes singularly likely to be defrauded of their property A 
farm colony for discharged pnsoners is propo^ 

History — ^In 1911-12 the legislature was Democratic (by 57 on joint ballot) and all 
the administrative ofiBcers were Democrats. Lee Cruce (b 1863), Democrat m igro 
was elected governor for 1911-J5 by 120 218 votes to 99 527 for McNeal (Rep ) and 
24,707 for Cumble (Socialist) in 1907 a much larger total vote was polled but only g 303 
vot« were cast for the Socialist candidate for governor In the elections of November 
1912 the Democrats were successful Woodrow Wilson receited iig 156 votes the 
Republican electors^ 90 786 and Debs 42 262 (m 1908 21,734) The reapportionment 
of 1910 gave the state 8 reja-esentatives m Congress, instead of $ Of the five in the 
62nd Congre» two were Repubhcans and three Democrats and these five were le elected 
from distncts m 1912 but the three chosen at large were Democrats In the 4th and 
5th distncts the Socialist candidate received only a few less votes than the Republican 
candidates* — 100 (out of 46 000) in one and less than i 000 (out of 52 000) in the other 
Robert Latham Owen (b 1856), Democrat, United States senator in 1907-13 carried 
the senatorial primary (Oregon phto) by 126418 to 83,429 for his Republican opponent 
Judge H B Dickerson, and was the choice (Jan 21, 1913) of the strongly Democratic 
legi^ture (senate 36 Democrats, 8 Republicans, house 80 Democrats, 18 Repubh 
cans) The othm* senator from the state is Thomas Pryor Gore (b 1870), senator since 
1907, whose term ends m 1915, he is totally blind 

The adoption of the ‘grandfather clause, August 2, 1910 (by 135 443 to 106 222), 
tendmg to dtefranchise negroes, seemed likely to provoke a contest between Federal 
and state authontiea Under instructions from the attorney general election ofRcials 
refused to register negroes in certam distncts or to allow them to vote and m 1910 some 
election officers were mdicted by Federal grand jury The only con\iction was of two 
offiaals* for fraudul^tly hmdenng a voter — this was not a test of the constitutionality 
of the ‘ grandfather clause,’' which the state siqyreme court (27 Okla 292) upheld but 
which F^eral judges m the eastern and western distncts m obiter dicta denied In the 
eastern distnct there were prosecutions for enforcing the “ grandfather clause ’ in 
registration and at the primary of August 6 191 2, and several officials were bound over 
to await the action of ^e grand jury In the western district the Federal attorney be 
fore the general election of 191 2 warned election officers that the ‘ grandfather clause ” 
was uncpostitutional and the enforcement a violation of the laws of the Umted States 
There wet» several lyimhings in the state m 191 1 a negress and her son, accused of 
murder at OluUitefa, May 25th a negro shot and burnt for rape at Durant, August 
13th another accused <rf rape, burnt at the stake at Purcell August 23rd when sheriffs 

‘ 0 the Repubhcan electors 7 were for Roosevelt and 3 Taft 

* Frank Cuinn and J Jf Bead convtrfed September 191J and sentenced to i year m the 
penitratiary at Leavenworth and to pay a fine of <100 appealed 
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attempting rescue were locked in the courthouse one for robbery and killing officers 
at ManFord, December 3rd and one for rape at Valliant, December ^tb A race not 
m Coweta October 2«nd was averted b> the presence of militia, the mty attorney was 
shot and killed by a negro who wa^ lynched On January i, a negK> was lynched 
at Muldrow for murder 

In Guthrie a commission form of government was adopted, June 20, 1911, and the 
commissioners took charge on a writ of ouster But the aldermen were restored by the 
state supreme court s decision, September 13 1911 that the tommission gowmmhnt 
was not m power On a rehearing the same court restored the commissioners, March 
13 1912 A freeholders commibSion charter was adopted by Holdenville on Aprd 25 
1911 (183 to 103 votes) and went into effect on July 4 1911 by Enid, September 22, 
1909 m effect December 20 1909 by Oklahoma City on March q 1911 in effect Mav 
9th by McAlester on May 26, 1910, in effect October 4, 1910 b> Kingfisher, April 5 
iQio by Bartlesville August 2 1910 bv Tulsa July 3 iqo8 in effect January 5 1909 
by Wagoner October 4 iqio, m effect Apnl 25 1911 b> Ardmore November 17 1908 
m effect April igog In 1912 the commission goiernment y>a,>, adopted in Ada (Apnl 
30th m effect July ist) and Okmulgee in Coilmsville it was defeated by 7 \otes The 
mayor of McAlester was recalled on Apnl 4 191 

Bibliography — Session Laws 1910-1911 ^Guthne 1911) and official reports especially 
of the commissioner of chanties and corrections C B Galbreath on Initiative and Referen 
dum m Annals of ihe American Academy September 1912 

OBEGON ^ 

Populahon (igio) 67'^ 765 (6'> 7°o more than in iqoo) The proportion of Indians 
and Asiatics decreased in the decade from 43“© to 24*^0 that of the foreign bom 
whites increased from i3°otoi53°o Densitj 7 to the sq m (in Multnomah county 
501 7) Unincorporated places or rural terntory contained 41 of the total (55 6% 
in rgoo) There were ii incorporated places m 1900 which had each 2 500 or more 
(32 2®oof the total) m 1910 45 6”o^as m 18 such places as follows Portland 207,214 
(90 426 m iqoo) Salem 14 094 (4 258 m 1900) Astoria 9 599 Eugene 9 009 (3 236 
m igoo) Medford 8 840 (i 791 in iqoo) Baker Cit> 6 742 Ashland 5 020 (2 634 m 
1900} The Dalles 4 880 St Johns 4 872 (me , 1903) La Grande 4 843 Roseburg 
4 738 (i doom jgoo) Corvallis 4 55'’, (i 819 m 1900), Pendleton 4460 Oregon City 
4 2 87 Albany 4 73 Grants Pass, 3 897, Mandifiefd (town) 2 980, and Klamath Falls 
(town) 2 758 (44, m 1900) 

Agriculture — The acreage in farms increased from to 071 328 to rr 685 no between rgoo 
and 1910 and the improved land m farms from 3 328 308 to 4 274 803 the average farm acre 
age fell from 281 o to 256 8 and the value of farm property increased from $172 761 287 to 
S528 243 782 (I411 696 102 land $43 880 207 buildings $13 205 645 im^ments 859 461 828 
domestic animals) Of the land area 19 i® was m farms m 1910 The average value of 
farm land per acre was J35 23 Farmn -siere operated largely by owners (37 796 bv owners 
847 by managers and 6 859 by tenants) In 1912 (prehminary estimates) the principal 
crops were Indian corn, 630 000 bu (20 000 A ) wheat 21 018 ooo bu (842 000 A ) oats 
1371400060 (359 000 A,) barley 428400060 (119000A) rye 35200060 (22 000 A ) 
potatoes 10 075 000 bu (65 000 A-) and hay l 738 000 tons (790 ooo A ) In 1909 (U S 
Census) the value of vegetables except potatoeswasS2 448 917 of flowers and plants ^268 833 
of nursery produ^s *783020 of smaH frmtA *641 194 (strawberries *395 349 currants 
$150729) of orchard fruits $3339845 (apples |i 656 944 plums and prunes $838783 
chwnes $269 934 pears S366 977) of grapes $98 776 On January l 1912 there were on 
farms ■’Sg ooo horses lO ooo mules 180 ooo milch cows 457 ooo other neat cattle 2 592 ooo 
sheep and 258 ooo swine The total acreage irngated m 1909 was 686 129 (76 7 more than 
m 1899) 646 866 were supplied from streams. The total cost of irrigation enterphses to 
July I i<9io was $12 760 314 and the estimated final cost of improvements begun was $39 
216619 Of cereals 5 bv acreage was grown on irrigated land in 1909 and of barley 16 
of alfalfa 836*/ wild salt or praine grasses 633% and of sugar berts 74 5 
Lfmatilla redamation project* (on which the Federal ^vernment has a field station) was m 
November 1913 82 complM^ and in T911 imgat^ 8600 acres. The Klamath pro^t* 
in November 1912 was 73"/ completed and in igii irrigated 27 693 acres, partly in Cab- 

iSee£Bxx242«f5tfs 'SeeJSBxx 244c 
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Ja Ji^i^ A itew expenmcnt farm for growing grain on dry lands was established at 
BdroSk Hsottey county Ine legislature adopted (1911} a new code for irrigation districts 
T&fr^oflSce trf state immigratiott agent was created m 1911 to Work with the Oregon 
D^«elopt>ieht League in dev^»pti^ the agncultunal resources of the state and a state board 
<|f forestry was established. Besides appropnations for expenment stations,, the state a^pro- 
pnated ^15 000 for the investigation of crop and fruit pests and diseases apd of horticultural 
problems b> the btate Agncultaral College and Sao 000 a year (in addition to the $5 000 
a year appu^pnated m 190^) for co operation with t^e Federal goventtnent in making topo 
graphic maps and m inveshgatMig water resources A survey fund was a^ted from fees 
for licence for water power it is to be used for the s^udy of stream flow etc 

Mtnmg — A state bureau of mines was created in 1911 to be carried on bn, the department 
of mines of the state agncultural college The total value of mineral products in 1911 was 
*3 198 79h The value of gold was $^4200 (more than twice as much as m 1909) mostly 
from the Republic district Ferry county aad that of silver I24 200 The output of copper 
i2St943 Jt® was tlmce that of 19^0 that of lead 1 J tons. Of platinum 1 17 oz were reported 
partly from placers and partly from beaches Of coal 46 661 tons were marketed valued at 
J108 033 Clay products were valued at $l 081 025 stone at $583 ^98 and Ume at $38 216 
Manufactures — fn 1904-09 the number of establishments increased from i 602 to 2 246 
and that of persons engaged in manufacturing from 22 018 to 54 722 (wage-earners from 
18 523 to 28 750) the capital invested from <44,024,1000 to $89 082 000 (102 3 4,) and the 
value of products from $55 525 000 ($36 593 000 in 1899) to <93 005 000 More than one 
half of the total product value was reported from the followring industries lumber and tim 
ber $30 200000 (nearly twice as much as in 1904) flouring and grist milling <8 8gi ooo 
slaughtenng and meat packing <5 880 000 (more than double the value in 1904) butter 
cheese and condensed milk *4 920000 (57 6 butter 13 “/ cheese) and canning and preserv 
ing $3 207 000 Foundry and machine-shop products $3 135 000 malt liquors $1 857 000 
leather goods $i 629 000 and copper tin and sheet iron $1 61 1 Ooo were some of the other 
larger products More than half of the product value was reported from Portland <46 
861 ooo (63 6 “ more than in 1904) The product of Salem was valued at $2 208 ooo 

Transporiatton — Railway mileage January i 1912 2602 The Federal government 
in 1911 completed dredging in Tillamook Bay (co operating with the Tillamook Port Com 
mission) and in 1912 w^as dredging m the Coqmlle river and had nearly completed dredging 
oper^ions in Ctws Bay inside channels \n act proposed by initiative creating a state 
highway department was defeated by 83 846 votes to 23 872 in November 1912 when an 
initiated law for county road systems also was defeated 56 713 to 49 699 but an amendment 
excluding indebtedn^s for state roads from the constitutional debt limit of 2 of the taxable 
fH-operty <rf the state was earned (59 452 to 43 447) and so was a similar amendment in re 
gard to coan^ roads and oounty debt limits (57 258 to 43 858) A measure fixing the per 
centage that freight rates on small shipments Ixar to carliad lots and establishing minimum 
wreights and maximum freights was adopted m November 1912 

Legidaison —Tbc legislature was m session from January 9 to February 18 1911 
On January 30 it ratifiwi the income tax amendment to the Federal Constitution 
Thirty-seven laws and constitutional amendments (including several amendments 
m regard to taxation, see Ftmnce) were referred to the people ip November 1912 An 
amendment creating the office of lieutenant governor wps defeated (61,644 to 50 562 
votes) Anotiher amendment would have radically changed the reqmrement for amend 
ing the constitution by substituting the words ‘ majontv 6f total number of electors 
voting or casting bJdlots at said election for a majonty pf the votes on the amendment 
This WAS favoured by a Majority Rule League’ but was bitterly opposed by the Peo 
pies Power Jjeagoe and was defeated 76325 votes for 32,934. A similar proposed 
change m regard to imtmtive measures was defeated by 68 861 to 35 721 votes An 
amendment, approved" by the People s Power League, but defeated by 71 183 to 31,020 
vofesb would have abi^ished the state sen^e, giv-^ to the governor and all defeated 
party candidates fw governor membership of the one-chamber legislature and em 
powered the governor akrne to mtroduce appropriation hills An amendment for 
WDlQ^ isoShige (defeated igoa 1906, and 1910) wafi proposed by initiative 
petition ^394 was adopted by 61,263 t* 57riC4 

Thst Cor^rees to give Alaska an oreatused Temtonal government to 

submrt to the amendment to the Federal Constitution providing for direct election 

of United States set aside 30 ooo acres in the Klamath Indian Reservation and 

the Crater Naticmaf Forest for army matmeuvres, to give to Oregem one half of the proceeds 
ftpme^onal loc^ts hit^ the state in order to mate up tte loss in taxes to the counties 
awf ho -eemw the comi^et«m ^ the IGaimth and UmatiSajproyects. 

On Ft^miary 19 19^2 |he Supreme Court (m Kiernan v Portland and Pacific 




Telephone & Tde^ph Co v Oregon) held thxrt the effect of the adoption of uiitiaUve and 
referendum on republican form of government guarante^i hy the constitution nas 4 
political question- to be determined by Congress 

A Uvf proposed by imtiative and approved by the people on Novemba' -8 jgiio requires 
presidential preference pnmanes the state pays the neceSsarv escpenses tip to 4300 of dek 
gates to natiQfnal party conventions The legislatore appointed a committee for the revision 
of the registration and election law An act requires rotation on ballots of the name$ of 
candidates for the same office A committee of seven was appointed by the governor to p*o 
pose and recommend a revision of the judicial system and trf state court praeticea, lodges 
must decide withm three months upon any quesPon submitted to them unless sickness <rf 
unavoidable casualty prevent In civd cases three fourths of a jurv may render a verdict 
The legislature created a state purchasmg board (governor secretary of state axwi state 
tr^urer) to purchase supfdies for state institutions astir as practicable from lowest bidders 
a state printing board (composed of the same officers) to sup^vise a state pruitear to be elected 
first m 1914 and a state board of fish and game commissioners The tafong of any lobsters 
in the state brfore January i 1916 was prohibited appropnations were made for several 
salmon hatcheries and wild bird and game refuges were created 

Railw a> s must not w ork their employ ees for more than 14 fxinsecuttve hours after which 
the employees are to have 10 hours on Train despatchers in day offices are not to work more 
than 9 out of 24 hours In an emergency an employee may work 4 hours above this schedule 
m any 24 but not more than 3 day s a week \o child under r4 may work in a foctory work 
shop mercantile establishment restaurant hotel office etc » or at all during the term of the 
public schools and no child under I6 to is work rn telegraf^ telephone or public messenger 
service tht certificate law for child labour is made more severe Acts prohibiting bov cottmg 
and picketing in strikes and the use of parks or public places for speech making without the 
mayor s written permit were referred to the people in November 1912 and were defeated 
\n amendment making 8 hours a day s work on state or muniapa] contracts and requiring 
contractors to give bonds against filing claims or hens on buildings was adopted 

An act empowering the railroad commission to regulate all public utilities was referred on 
petition to the people and was adopted m November 1912 65 985 to 40 956 votes A Uw 
proposed bv initiative petition and approved by the people on November 8 1910 requires, 
tor the protection of workmen that materials be inspected that safety rails be used m con 
straction and that there be a sy stem of signals and that all supports bearing live wires be 
specially coloured The law declares that there is no statutory hmit of damages for its viola 
tion Railways are forbidden to give rebates 

No saloon is to be located and no liquor is to be sold w Ahin 6 miles of public construction 
work (state or Federal) unless in an incorporated citv The licence tax for the sale of liquor 
was set at $400 a year — $-.00 for the ale of milt liquors only The use of intoxicating 
liquors was forbidden in engines cars trams and railway stations of common earners After 
June 15, 1912 It IS illegal to sell or explode a fire cracker larger than 2^ m X |in 

The legislature created a stap board of examination and registration of graduate nurses 
the law permits registered nurses to add after their name R N and forbids the use of these 
initials by any other person For protection against bubonic plague cholera and other 
menacing Asiatic diseases $3 000 was appropnated White siave traffic was made a felopy 
punishaWe by a fine of $100 to $10 000 one to ten years in the penitentiary or both 

The legislature passed two laws requiring uniiorm insurance policies against accidents and 
disease find against fin a law for the control of fraternal benefit associations and one mcreas- 
ing the powers of the state insurance commissioner 

Ports with more than 100 000 inhabitants (i e Portland) are to be governed by seven 
commissioners appointed by the governor with a four year term instead of the regular city 
gov ernroent 

The I2tb of October (Columbus Day) w as madea legal hohdav The legislature provided 
for the appointment of trustees to preserve the home of Dr John MeLoughhn in Ore^nC ity 
(Ais was done in 1912) and authorised the erection m the national status;^ hall in the 
Capitol m Washington of a statue of George Henry Williams (l823*-t91o) United States 
senator from Oregon m 1865-71 and attorney general m President Grant s cabinet (1872-75) 
Finance — The situation in rteard to taxses from November igio tp November 1912 was 
an impasse £n 1910 two amendments sabmitted by the l^islature eepeahtig the uniform 
tax requirement on all property and permittiftg the legislature to da^ify pn^icity for taxation 
or to exempt it were defeated at the polls and a tbird constiteitsoaaJ a»endmen± submitted 
by imtiative petition was adopted This provided that no pdtt tax should be imposed that 
no statute of the legislature m regard to taxation should be m effect untd the people had 
ratifi^ It at a gener^ election and that the people of the seve^ counties be empowered to 
regulate t^otes within the counties subject to any general law passed thereafter As there 
were no enabling acte to cany out cgunty option m tsomtioit which had beem thus approved 
by iAk people and as the legislature (under the amendment just adopted) qould pass ho tax 
legislation to be effective until it was approved by the people at the mxt general ekction *n 
1912 three new amendments wrere submitted by ^ le^slati^ to tha people at this general 
e&tion — two praetjeaffy the same as those tfe-t wwe defeated in jpioand the third practieaj 
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fy repeadiuig ^1 parts^il thp otre adopted m 1910 except the provision in regand to the poll tax 
AU (Ss^^e were pmxised by W S U Ren and the first and second were defeated by fairly close 
votes, but the third was adopted by 63 881 votes to 47 150 An initiated act exempting 
faotn taxation debts stock (except bank stock) and bonds was defeated (66 S40 to 43 491 
votes) and so were a revision of the mhe^itance tax (by 63 839 to 38 609 votes) a sin^ tax 
measure (82 015 to 31 534 votes) and an amendment providing for an income tax (52 948 to 
52 702) But aousmiald furniture and goods actually in use were exempted from tax A 
new banking code was passed m 191 x — the governor secretary of state and state treasurer 
makii^ up the state bankmg board which is to appomt a superintendent of banks Each 
bank must report at least five tunes a vear to him and directors of incorporated state tenfci 
must appomt each year a conumttee of stockholders (not officer-^) to examinp the affairs of 
the banjte at least once every six months A blue sky law like that of Kansas supervising; 
and hcenang the sale of stodm smd bomls was defeated by popular vote in November 19 12 
A popular vote 82 981 to 21 738 approved a constitutional amendment making stockholder 
in banking corporations habte tor tne par value of stock held 

On September 30 19x0 the balance m the treasury was $424 913 and on September 30 
1912 the balance was I933 736 the receipts for the two years were $8 307 182 and the 
expenditures $7 738 359 Th^ is no state debt. 

Education — A new con^julsory ediK:ataon law <rf igil made 9 to 15 years the limit instead 
of 8 to 14 A countv educational board was established in every county having more than 
60 school districts. The ctmuty school tax was increased from 87 00 to $8 00 for every child 
between 4 and 20 at the iMeceding school census Evening schools are to te faovided in first 
class distncts New laws were passed fw the formation of union high schools for the certifica 
tion of teachero for a retirement fund assoaation m distncts with 10 000 children of school 
age and for the government of the University of Oregon Large appropnations were made 
the State Agnculturai College and its experiment station — 8273 500 m a single act and 
$70/xx> annually for the State Agricultural CoUege For the University of Oregon $175 
000 was appropriated /or a library and museum and #328 259 for an administration build 
ing additional land equipment etc but these two acts were had up by a referendum to the 
people who voted against them in November 1912 (79 376 to 27 310 and 78 985 to 29 437 
respectively), when they also defeated (57 279 votes to 48 70 l) an act propo^ by imtia 
tive levying a null tax for umversity and agricultural college and creaUnga single board 

of regents for the two A bill appropriating $50 000 for a dormitory at the Monmouth 
Normal School was held up by a retenendum petition but a majontv of the names on this 
petition were false signatures, and the apiwopnation was not voted upon by the people 
In PcHrtland m September igtx was opened Reed College (non sectanan co-educationa!) 
on a foundation ^Tbe R»d Institute endowed by a bequest m 1904 of Mrs Simeon G 
Reed m accordarKft witb the wishes of her husband, who died in 1 895 In the autumn of 191 2 
the first buildmgs were opened on the Mrmanent campus (86 acres) beautifully situated on 
the E side erf the Willamette river The work and plans of the college have aroused much 
interest because tlm endowment is huge (between 82 000 000 and 83 000 000) because the 
collie IS woriong up from no previous educational institution and because the new faculty 
18 competed so of your^ men The president is W lUiam Trufant Foster (b 1879) 

a Har^ird graduate (1901) for a tune professor at Bowdom and m 191G lecturer on educa 
tionaf administration at Orfumbia University Several other members of the faottity were 
in that thirties or younger The choice of many who have taught m secondary schools is 
indicative of an mtentitm to correlate college and pref^ratory work The Reed Exten^on 
Courses vere opened in December 1911 one coume on the East Side and the other in the 
West Side of PoitUnd The college will adroit no conditioned or ^cial students and its 
entrance requuements do not rigidty preaenbe subjaSs to be offeree! it undertakes to pay 
itb teachers fair salames to ke^ the ratio of students to instructors low (m 19 12-13 lo to l) 
and to make a comf«cati\ely high expenditure pa college student (about 84X0 a year) 

For the school year 1912 the school population mas 189 425 total enrollment m public 
schools 130268 averagedaily attendant 112 057 length of the average school year 143K 
dXys total revenue 88 643 701 and total expenditures $6 638 225 

la 1910 the p&rcxstta^ oi ^literacy of the population jo years of age and over was i 89 
(33 m 1900) ranku^ Dn^n next to the lowest (Iowa i 7 %) among the states 

Pimai and ChantabU InstUuMms --*In 191X the kgislatiue creatm a parole board to in 
vest^gate the cases oi indetominate smjtence, but the governor alorm has the power of parole 
The tutcne of the State Refmm School was c^^ged to the State Training School. An appro 
pnatam of f soo 000 was made for the Eastern Oregon State Hospital which was begun m j urn, 
1910 and Dp^ed m December S912 Th» budding of the Oregon Seboerf for Deaf Mutes was 
tia n sfe r r ed to t^Samtonum for Ae treatment of tuberculoMs (19*0) i" * 9^1 Two acts 
prtHposed by inmatife petition and adopted Novemi»r 1912 aboluh contract pnsoo labour of 
atute (and if coou^ edy! or town ccmvicts and authorae their employment on public works 
and ^way* ( 733 oo votes and 71 367 to 37^731 respectively ) A measure abolish 

tog pttraahineat referred to the people and defeated m November 1912 ( 64 578 

to 4t An honour syGHbem by whurfi convicts are pledged to observe certain rules and 

are not cmmtaatly perfsed andk^ tfi confinement has been succe^uily mfcroduced, largely 
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through the efforts of Govern^ West (See artuJes m CoUier s Mav 4. 191a and Rmew of 
Revtfws (New York) Jan 1912) 

History — The legislature in. 19x1 was Republican (by majonty erf So m joint session) 
but the governor elected for the term iQn-15, was a Democrat, Otewald West (b- 1873,), 
who had been state land agent m 1903-07 and a member of the state ^ujroad ocaaims 
Sion m 1907-10 He took a particular interest in the state penal institutions, introducing 
the ' honour” system referred to above and putting convicts to work on roads and m 
state institutions In June ion he personally captured a convict who escas^ while 
at work at the state Home for the Feeble Mmded at Salem He supported the meas- 
ure aboli‘'hing capital pumshment defeated m November 1912 Pending the result 
of the vote on this measure he had repneved all condemned murderers On Dec^ber 13 
four such cnmmals w ere hanged The political history of the state centres around its 
direct legislation rather than the issues of the old political parties Many of the more 
radical measures were drafted (and strongly urged) b> the Peoples Power League of 
Oregon the secretar;^ of which is W ilham Simon U Ren (b 1859) the leading exponent 
of Oregon ideas The publicity pamphlet published by the state and containing all 
measures (and arguments thereon) to be voted upon bv the people m 1912 contained 
256 pages— exclusive of local acts inserted in copies for six counties of the state The 
rfgular ballot nas iS X j4 m In the presidential pnmanes Woodron VI ilson received 

0 5S8 votes to 7 8 o 7 for Clark and Roosevelt 28 905 to 22 491 for LaFoUette and 20 517 
for Taft but the Progressives failed to re nominate for United Stales senator Jonathan 
Bourne Jr (b 18^;,) president of the National Progressive Republican League and as 
well known outside the state as U Ren was within it as a promoter of direct legislation 
The Progressiv es nominated for United States senator \ E Clarke, the Republicans 
Ben Selling president of the state senate and the Democrats Harry Lane Bourne 
V as nominated by petition and appeared on the ballot as an Independent Progressiv e 
The election was a close contest between Selling and Lane but the latter was successful 
and his choice was ratified by the legislature January 21 1913 Two Republicans and 

1 Republican Progressive were elected representatives^ in Congress m the 6 nd Congress 
there were 2 Republicans— the state has 3 representatives under the new apportionment 
The new legislature will have a Republican majority of 62 (-6 in senate and 36 in house) 
Woodrov Wilson carried the state receiving 47 064 votes to 37 600 for Roosevelt, 34 
673 for Taft and 13 343 for Debs (vho had 7 ^39 m 1908) The Portland Oregonian 
vihich has consistently opposed imtiative, referendum and recall was the onl> im 
portant Taft organ 

On December 19 igi'’ at Warrenton the first woman was elected mayor of a 
municipality in the state she received a plurality of onI> 16 votes In November 1912 
Baker voted to retam its commission charter and a commission charter for Portland 
was defeated hy a narrow margin 

Bibliography — General Laws (Salem 1911) departmental reports the official igij 
Blue Book {tlnd ) Wm I Marshall Acquisition of Oregon and the Long Suppressed Eitdence 
about Marcus H hitman (2 vols biattle 1911) T T Geer (governor in 18^-1903) Fifty 
years in Oregon (Nevv V ork 1911) A H Eaton 2 he Oregon the idary of Direct 

Legislatwn in Oregon (New York 1912) J D Barnett The Operation of the Recall in 
Oregon m Atnencan Political Science Renew (Feb 191s) Men of Oregon (Portland 19IJ) 

PENNSYLVANIA * 

Population (1910) 7,665 III C21 6% more than m 1900) la density (171 to the 
sq m ) the state rank^ 6th The foreign born whites increased frem 13 6®o m 1900 
to 18 8% in tgio, native born ahites decreasing proportionally The percentage of 
negroes remaiiied the same (25) The urban population increased from 54 7% of the 
total (in 190 places each having more than 2,500 inhaiataats) m xpoo to 604% (in 
263 such pla<^) m loio Rural (unincorporated) temtory contained 36 8% of the 
total in 1900 and $2% m 1910 Of the urban population nearly one-half was m 

^ There was one Prc^ressive nomiaee for representative 

* See JS B XJO log ^ jreg * 
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soo Inhabitjmtfe abotst one-eighth in the 8 cities between 50,00c 
aa4 SCO 000 alx)ut one fifth in the 53 places between 10000 and 50,000, anii^an 
04 ^r fifth m the 200 places bet^eOn ^,500 and 10,000 (84 between 5,000 and ro,ooo 
i^d ij6 between 2,500 'and s,obo) 

Ibe foUcJwing pbuces had more than 25/300 each Philadelphia 1 549,008 (i 293 
<597 in 1 000), Pittsburg, 533,905 (451,512 m rpoo), Scranton, 129,867, Reading 96, 
071 Wilkes Barre, 67,105, Ene, 66,525, HarnSburg 64,186 Johnstown, 55,482 A 1 
toona 52,1*7 Allentown, 51, 9*3^ Lancaster, 47,-*? York, 44 750, McKeesport 42, 
694 Chester, 38,537 New Castle, 36 280 WiHiamspoit 31 S60 Easton, 28 5^3 Norns 
town (borou^), 27>875, Shenandoah (borough), 25 774 Hazleton, 25,4^2 

Agrtcuhttre —The acre^ m farms d«»eased from 19 371 015 to 18 586 832 between 1900 
and 1910 aad the improved land in farms from 13 209 183 to 12 673 519 the average farm 
acreage fell from 86 4 to 84-8 and the value of farm property increased from $l 051 629 173 
tg $1253274.862 ($630430010 land $410638745 buildings $70726055 implements 
$141 480 052 domestic animals) Of the land area 64 8 / was in farms in 1910 The average 
value of farm land per acre was $3392 Farms were operated largely by owners (164 220 
by -owners 395^ by manege sknd 5l,lb5 by tenants) In 1912 (prelimmarv estimates) 
the principal crops w^ Indian corn 6J 582 000 bu (1449 000 A ) wheat 22 320 000 bu 
(1,240 000 A) oats 36 377 000 bw <1099 000 A) barley 102 000 bu {7 000 A) r>e 4935 
000 bu (282,000 A ) buckwheat 7 405 000 bu (306 000 A ) potatoes 28 885 000 bu (265 
000 A ) hay 4 537 000 tons (3 173 000 A ) and tobacco 64 090 000 lbs (44 200 A ) In 
1909 (ti S Census) the value of vegetables other than potatoes was $10 013 920 of flowers 
and plants $3 803 418 nursery products $922 569 small fruits I r 175 016 (strawlwrnes 
*759 154 cuirante $272337) orchard fruits $8 677 986 (apples $5 557 616 peaches and 
nectannes $1,351 ^75 chernes $909 975 plums and prunes $396 005 and pears $356 240) 
grapes $850708 On Tan 1 I9i2th^ were on farms 572 000 horses 44 000 mules 943000 
milch tows 627 000 otiKT neat cattle 883 000 sheep and i 141 000 swine 

The state college co^jperating with the Federal dqjartm^nt of agriculture carnes on 
investigations in ammaJ notntioo and manufactures Swiss types of cheese The Federal 
department has a field dairy laboratory at Trov Bradford countv In 1911 the legislature 
passed a law requiting that apiaries be inspected twice each summer and forbidding the keep 
ing of diseased bees and created a comtmssion to investigate chestnut bli^t it appropnated 
$50 000a year for emrouragmg agriculture through countv commissioners In h ebruary 191^ 
a conference representmg 20 states i^as held at Harrisburg to consider what could be done 
to check the chestnut tree blight In September a report was made to the governor bv the 
commission which said that no remedy had yet been found but that attempts to arrest the 
progress of the disease had met with some success 

Fradnets —Total value, 1911 S414 112 373 In coal the state ranked ist with 
90 464 067 tons of anthracite ($175 189 392) and 144 754 163 tons of bituminous ($146 347 
858) m natural gas 2nd $18 010 796 (less than m any vear since 1903) and m petroleum 
5th $10894074 (Jess than m igxo) A company at Dickson Cit> m 1911 manufactured 
more than one-third of the brmuetteff made in the country another briquette plant at 
Lansford was rebuilt in 1911 in pag iron Pennsylvania ranked 1st with 9581 109 tons 
valued at $136 328 507 (irat included in the grand total) 1 he value of iron ore was $539 553 
(514929 tons) In slate the state ranked 1st with an output valued at $3 431 351 three 
fifths cd the total fm: the country and it was 1st in sand and gravel ($3 025 267) 2nd in clay 
products fco 270033 (more than one-tenth biung pottery) 1st in Portland cement $19 306 
349 (the state has two large natural cement plants) and in stone $8 147 505 (more than one 
teath (d the total) the largest item being limestone ($5 243 045) and 1st m lime $2 688 374 
(more than one-siKth of the country s total) 

Manufactures —In the value of products manufactured Pennsylvania has ranked 2nd 
since 1859 and in 1909 was 2nd to New York. In l904-<» the number of establishments 
increased from 23 495 to 27 563 and that of persons er^ged m manufacturing from 855 392 
to 1^002 171 (wage earners from 763 282 t© 877,543) capital invested from $l 995 837 000 
to $2 749 006 000 and value df products from f i g®5 55* 000 to $2 626 742 000 One third 

thw totjal was reported from tnree industries m each of which the state ranked 1st iron 
aodsl^el^roiks, ioclu(hn«rolJiii&WlU $590,34^ oqo, being more than one half tJw country ^ 
total for tfes industry temndry and. machine shgps $210 746 000 — ^and iron and steel from 
bla^ furnaces #168 578 ood (56 9% tn®^ than m 1904) being nearly four fifths of the total 
for tJiecoo«t*T mdustbKswere cnrryingand finishing leather $77 926 ooo 

^ state T^aAcai% m m tl^ i^ustry the mamifaetiire ^ vrooUen. -worsted and felt goods 
^,447 ooo; car cM^fjBcrton and repamag by steam railway wmpgmes $76 035.000 silk 
8 /» more than in 19^4) Jlimber and timber $57 454 ooo refin 
»ag petioleui^ $S3d)88 odd Pennsylvania ranking 2nd slaughtenng and meat packing, $51 
851 ooo c»kc manufacture $St 816 CKx),m which the state mnfced ist tobacco manufiadtures 
$5Q, 161^00 ho«£ry and kmt gcKids $49 058,000 m whidi the state was *nd malt 
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Jtquors #4? 7«3 ooo the stafe ben^iSTiid ftoair auBcl gnst miltiag^ $44,783^,000* iaen‘frd<M^ing 
$89 682:^000 a»4 women s ckj^iag ^2 837 000 ojttottgoods ^31917 gias* $3^ 818 Ooo 
Che «tai«E being 1st electncai machinery $3* 351. oooj mhray tausBKtt-nHftiefeyt^hwaycom 
pa(ues,f$a7/8i0,oOQ the scateljeii^ist tmatidtecse pdate mamffactHeil, $251^34,000 iwwhidb 
the state tanked 1st carpet and rug mabng excluding rag carpet $354^79 000 and -boot and 
shoe maniilactunng $»a,»i9000 

Fhtladelpbia ranked 3rd among the raanufoctuni^ aties of the ccrontry witif a protfeict 
vafee of $746 076 000 mdudiftg 12 4 of the state s output in honery and Imit goods, iiJb% 
nf the carpets and rugs ia4i % erf the woolkns and worsteds, aial mewe ^ % of t&e?nMQfr> 
men s clothing Pittsburg ($243 454 000> was 7th and then© \rere many lai^ estabhah*- 
raents lust out^de the city Jimits the blast furnaces itirflmg mills ahul foundries furnisKed 
more than half of the city e tota7 Qthra- loiportantTnantifectimng ceatrra were Reading 
$$l 135000 J^mstovtn S48 iq6ggo McKeesport $4^ 494 000— pnncipally pipes and tu^ 
of which the city is tim Ingest producer m the cowntry New Castle, $38^37 500 South 
Bethlehem $26417000 Semnton $26385000 pnnci^Uy silk All^town $^,2631000 
Erie $24 22&JOOO and Harrisburg $22 725 000 

Transportation — Railway mifoage January 1 1912 11,63972 In 191L the l^islatnre 
passed a uniform bill of ladmg act established a state highway department and plani^d the 
development of nearly 300 routes for state highways The Federal government in 19 n com 
pleted the work of increa^ng the depth of the Delaware below Philadelphia and began work 
on a channel (12 ft deep 200 ft wicje) in the Delaware between Philadelphia and Tremton 
completed two locks on the Monongahela nver and began, three dams on the Ohio in the state. 
The Erie harbour was practically completed m 1912 In Philadelphia the first erf a senes of 
municipal piers for trans-Atlantic steamships was compSaed m 1-9 ii 

Legislation — The legislature iK«t in regular session from January 3 to May 25 191 1 It 
submitted to the people constitutional amendments (lattfied in Nov 1911) exempting from 
the debt limit alf debts of the City and Countv of Philadelphia for subways dods wharfs 
etc changing the district courts and common pleas courts of Hiiladelphia to five coinnum 
pleas oourts each with three ] udges and replacing the number of cormnon- pleas courts in 
Allegheny county by one common jrfeas court Several other amendments went over to 
the 1913 legislature one making it possible for the state to issue bonds for $50,000000 for 
improving mid rebuilding highwavs another adding to the list of local or special laws which 
the legislature shall not pa<is another on the election of judges another for the gradation of 
property for assessment and taxation and a new article providing that numici|tfil obligatmns 
for waterworks subways etc (except in the case of tte City of Philadelphia) should not be 
considered in reckonmg the constitutional debt limit. 

Instead of two annual election ptimanes there is to be one each year an autumn primary 
m September of odd numbered years and a spring primary in Aptil of even numb^^ years 
Unnaturalised foreign born residents are subject to taxes laid in the state except poll taxes 
for voters. The term of the director of the legislative reference bureau was chared from 
during good behaviour to four years and he was made an ex oflicio advisor to the legisla- 
ture A court of common pleas is required (formerly was permitted) to have junsdiction in 
divorce cases, and a new code regulates, divorce procedure a new marital code vms passed m 
191 1 The salaries of statje judges were increasedi^ g that of the chief justice of the supreme 
court to $13 500 that Q& associate justice to $13 ooo etc 

The 1 2 th of October ( Columbus Day ) was made a public holiday 
The term of mayor m ah cities was made 4 years, that of select counalmea 4 >ea^ and 
that of common councilmen 2 vears m the second class cnties the legislative branch was 
made one council (instead of a select council and a common council) of 5 members with one 
additional member for eaxdi 75 ooo oi population in the case of aties between 2O01OOO and 
500 QQO the governor appointed the first council to act until Januaiy 19x2 Gavempr 
Tener a ap^intees in Pittsburg were re-elected in November 

A city cpmim^min m* Philadelphia was orgamsed m 1918 Departments «tf 
and of city planning and an .art commission were added to the teh exet^iVe departtneiltshfij 
second class aties and a department of recreation m first dass aties. Ih mties of thd first 
class all plumbers must be hemsed and registered and the act specifies ^ stecessary fitpoga 
(or 41 buildings Cities- of the second cla^ are allowed to reflate the SHU^ke nuasamcei. 

A comnussioij on the proper and safe oonstructioa of building was appointed to report 
to the fegislatiwe of 49x3 and a committee was also appomtea to sepmt ofi vatanation 
Fire drills are required in public schools and in factoneaspid indu&tixalecba^tshmeiite winch 
emplay women The of ^te fire marshal was create^ that -erf fire mamhal m 
first clasa cities., TJie uso-of fire crackers and of Mattk ca.etndgcs ifca* ^^gwiated by two aclai 
one dealing with thei^ aiaemnd another “vKith thor-contenti^ .^bere ane to be^couuty am} city 
mspeptorstd weaightoapd measures A bureau of etaodarda teas created asa of the 

department of internal affairs. All baby farms mu^ be licensed and midwives must be 
licenced and registered Pandering jind efigagihg' In nrfifte slave trade ohnish 

aMe by Hnpff&oatneiVt ht Iterd febour for a T^jranaufii tfirm of ten yeacts laws fgfrtBd 
adWteration df teusagfe^^of milk and of drngSf and the,ij?^td ph^rmachufad^ exatrtbii”erb£^™ 
was toqinrfcd to buihf a dtog thstmg laboratory- * 



^ code for iMtuimiunis'eoaiiammgttraB passed Boys under 14 wot&e« 

laid fafe **e ferbidden ta woek^a «tidi nmies>. Boys under 16 eaay »«« wonk uidew an ea*- 
^by^entcotiiicatets filed and bo^s und^nfi m«5»not load coal ttoless they are worteaig with 
te wwfcmaiu iitewie Imddiag&in nJil coal mmes must be of ineambustibJe matertale. 
A ccHomission was appcnnbe^ to oodafy anthiiacite num% and a co&imissiofi was 
created on industrial accidents its report with an elective compensation biU will be acted 
upon by the I913 tegislature Hoisting en^^ioeers in mines are not to tw^rk mwe than 8 hours 
a day l^asncncs were orait^d foam the listed {daces m which boys Bader l8 were forbidden 
to woHc. If the father of a nuaim'does lUA 'ContnlMite to his support for tnonths the 
mother has a right to iu® services^ Biackmading was made a mi^meanour and also the 
BoUatuig or receiwingby aiLeipfihlyeror forenmof a price for giving employment 

f*»i«nc«.--‘Tiie governors <» Ohio West Vtrgima and Matyland were invited to a con 
fetenee on taxmg od getsand^ummous coal, but nothrne was done by these saites. The 
tax commission of I9a9^rep(weeid m tgis arul was oomiruied for armther two years CounW 
mnfeuie iuod commussions wfeie created m esa* corunty The insurance laws were thoroug^fv 
revised by an act creating an insurance depactmmu; the commissioher of which is af^inted 
by the govei'nor A Bniiarra stock transfer law was passed and directors of banks and of 
bankii^ concows were requued to take oath cd office to administer diligently and honest}5 
By a law of 19JI ratates passing to legally adopted children are not subject to a collateral 
inWitam^ tax. There was in thetreasury on December l 191 J $iu 923 370 The receipts 
for the fiscal year ending November^ 1912 were *32 3747890 andtbeeKpenditures$35 516 
410 Itaving a balance of I9 78**830 The state debt was *651 ifio and a sinking fund had 
a surplus m ?326 331 over the antount of th® debt 

Education — In 191 1 a school «»de, drafted by a ccmitnissjon ap^nted in 1907 and amend 
ed by the l^idatiMie was passecL It does away with independent districts under special 
iaix^ and ciaisifies districts by populaticm, eaxh. class having uniform laws independent 
distncts m the future will be dmuicts not coextensive with other governmental units and 
will be contiTolled by laws for the class to which they belong A state board of education is 
cr^rted but it has no very gresd pow«: and the supamtendeirt of public instruction is stdl in 
coi^rol The state school Tumi and its income are to be managed by the board of education 
--^ts p^llc^3ai fumrteota The state is gradually to tafe over the 13 state normal schools 
which formerly received state tocognition and aid but were local or stock company schools 
There wdl be a lasrger degree of state fxmtrol over other teachers training schools The new 
code makes defimte proviBwn for mda^nal education and authonses tfe superintendent to 
appoint an eiqiert assistant i» th® branch one in agncuitural education and one m drawing 
It provides for a medical iiisp«:fion of pupils. In cities of the first class members of the 
board of educatioii are appointed by judges of the court of ccHnmon pleas but boards of school 
visitors for each ward are ekst^ed by pedlar vote In all other distncts directors are elected 
The st^ool fund is distnbated one halrron the basis erf the number of paid teachers and the 
other half on tie basis of the school population in the district The board of directors of 
any dstnet may estabhsh a retiiementiutid for teachers The nnnitmitn salary for any public 
echoirf teacber is raised from $40 to <45 and after two \ears of successful teaching from $50 
to <5^ 'I'h® Iqgtslature appareipnated tor the two -v ears 1912-13 $15 000 000 for the support 
of pi^ic schoofe and norm<il schools and (1260,000 fcMr the normal schools 

For the schoirf year endii^ June 5 r *9* * tie enrollment in the public schools waa 1 286 273 
the averaM daily attendara^ I Q2^^go and the lengdt of the average school year 8 52 
months The total expenditures for school purposes were $42 137 647 

In 1910 of the populaticm jo years of age and over 5 9 /<> (6 I m 1900) was illiterate. 

TTie PoliA National Attiance Colley at Cambndge Springs was opened on October 26 
1912 with an address fay Freudent Taft it had 335 students registered and a facul^ of 10 
(7 On June 5, I9fit, £ugeae A. Noble (b 1865) then president of Gouchcr College 

Baltimore vras elects jwesident of Dickinson Colley Carlisle he took office Scomber t 
*912 The year 191k was maiktel by a reorgamsatiaB of the faculty and administration of 
Umvereity of PMnsylvania Late m the year work was begun ott graduate school 
kiitdings for ^ Umvotety &yn Mawr C(rf%e ra 1911 received a bequest of $750 Ooo 
ficw« Mies Carerfa Woemhoi^er (i88s-i9ri>‘ of the class of *907 Tte death m 1912 of the 
widow of £l N Carson of Phdadelp^ releases hts bemiest of IfiooDooo for k college for 
(fifiei^ess girls at Lan^iosmcc On August 28, 19** the new j^egheny Observatory was 
de^iai^isd'm Rmryqpew Pack, PWtebuig On Aprd 24 1912 Allegheny Colley Meadville 
txiHtelbeedkHi endowment fura of 4 scm3^qoo 

iftni^ChanUibie JmfiAtHoat '-*^Tke state hospM^al fm* the cnminfil insane at FajrvieW 
wfis {wnetf^lttyHtempleted h> 1912,. and the homoeimatliic state hospital for the insane at 
AlW^wa. iB'ttosn i» use The iai» kegudatere antooifeed the i^ehse of first oUence con 
the estabbshtbeaHt of pg^iitopaib» m«h the permisstofi of the 

^ was a Yorker who unoetemiruoiu^ did much for factory workera m 

Nom and was aa ujtekigator pf lie state bureau of urjaugratiop at the time hw pre 

utdom death in an,^i#it. ^See the jMc&ryn Mawr tei?) by her coBege ctessmsates 
introdiicUoa by rdaTaffaw and'C M October t 9 i 2 > 
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board of public cbantiea, boGjpit^ls which maio^qii both medicil and surgical staffs and 
give lectures on mental dis^a^® For indigent patients treated fa such wards the state pays 
I2 a day A state commission appointed in 1911 is to report «a the «mditao«i the feebfe- 
mmded and epileptic in the state arid on the advisabilrty of their heii^ s^ftemtetL The 
legislature appropriated S25;ooo for the state mmers hcsfufal near Shamofan $60^00*^ 
to complete huildingn) <94»500 for the similar hospital at liaaleton |ia4,ooo (or that at 
BlQs^urg |2l 000 for that at Mercer 5 180 ooo for that at Fountain Springs $2 900^000 for 
the care and treatment of indigent insane $87 ^00 for improvements at the south-^aafam 
insane hospital (Norristown) $250 000 for bmJtfings fen the Phdadedribia institution fc* tl» 
feeble-minded Istfj 3bo for the eastern Pennsylvania institutmn tor feeble minded and 
epileptics at Spring City (a^ 1280,000 for building) and large sums to many pnvate chanties, 
hospitals etc The state has purchased 5 000 acres (mostly farming land! m Centre county, 
for a new western penitentiary at the end of 1912 construction wotfc bad not begun Pfala 
delphia has begun an expenment on the Byberry tract uvfarming for the mildly insasne^ 


iJtsiory — The most interesting tendency m the politics of the state m jqu-i? 
was a moveraent towards reform, the force of which was affected by quarrels between 
state politicians and also by the establishment of the National Progressive party In 
igio a Kev stone Independent party nominated two Democrats and two Repubbeans 
fpr the major state offices The Republican state ticfeet was Netted, but its candidate 
for governor John Kinley Tener (b 1S63 a professional baseball player m 1886 and 
1SS8-90 a representative in Congressin jpog-ii) received only 41S bi J votes 1,0382 127 
for the Keystone candidate William H Berry (b 1852 Democrat, state treasurer in 
1 906- 1C ) The Democratic candidate, W ebster Grim (b 1866 state senator sino? 1903)^ 
had only 129 395 

In the mumapal elections of 1911 (November 7) Rudolph Blaokenburg (b 1843) 
defeated by 4 495 votes George Howard Earle (b 1856), a lawyer who had been chosen 
at the Republican pnmanes (September 30) over William S Vare whose brothers had, 
been state senators and city contractors implicated in the charges against the previous 
(Repubhean) administration of Mayor John Edgar Reyburn The other Republican 
nominees were elected la the Democratic Key stone fusion pninaries Blankenburg, 
a manufdcturer and philanthropist had defeated D Clarence Gibboney president of 
the Philadelphia Law and Order Societv and in igio candidate of the Kevstone In 
dependents for heutenant governor In Pittsburg a fusion candidate was elected 
judge of the common pleas court Soaalists were elected to office m New Castle, 
Wheatland and Pytnatuning (township) 

\xi attempt was made to reorganise and purify the Democratic organisation in 
1911 James McCiurg Guffey (b 1839) was replaced as state chairman of the party 
by George Wilkins Guthne (b 1848), who had been mayor of Pittsburg m 1906-09, 
and \ance Cnswell McCormick (b 18,2) mayor 0/ Harrisburgm 1902-05, was promi 
nent m the reorganisation 

In the presidential campaign of 1912, Roosevelt earned the Republican pnmanes 
(\pril 13) and delegates at large were instructed for him by the state convention 
(May r) In the pruuanes, at the RepuWicwj national convention, until the dplegatioa 
bolted ’ (June 19) and in the campaign after his nomination by the National Pro 
gressiv e party, he had the support of E A van Valkenburg, editor of the Philadelphia 
North Ameruoia and of W ilham Fimn, a contractor of Pittsburg, and a pohticaLi^tval of 
Boi^ Penrose (b^ 1860) Republican, United States senator since 1897 Penrose was 
attacked on the alleged ground that he was an agent m the U^S Seaiabeof the Standard 
Off Ccanpany,. and an attempt was madjB to discredit the candidacy of Taft because he 
waa supported by Penrose. RooseveU secured control of the par^ organisation 
to such a degree that Fhnn proposed that electors pledged to Inm should be put ontbe 
ballot as Republicans This was not done but <hi Uie ballot there were g 

electorai tldsets the Roosevdt electors appearing thftcc, hhder headings RbdsevieR 
Progressive, Bull Moose and Washington ^ This of course, of some advantagp 
to Roosevelt, and he earned the statje (38 electoral votes), receiving a popular vote 
of 444 , 42 b^ to 39$ 619 for Woodrow WStsoh 273,2^7 for Taft, and 8fo,9is for Debs, 

■* A state <acg«tu 3 anoD aS jf^ogressives was caBed the. W<ash«^n ! 
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i-^tJftseiittttlcai ift Cofigrtss wafe irftr^ise^ 
n Vw -apportws^m^ut irflim 32 ^ addition o(^ teprefeentativts at 

iirittge AJJl tJ;» it*)reaent 3 tovcs-*tdacgfe 4 «ia < 6 f 4 ect^ by d^tnpts ^ore WasUngto^ci 
^t€y 4 dSt^Sen as^^^imltliea&s (iiot»«n Washington ticket) and 12 as Btmor 
Th^ wji be nhf dtange in tb^ United ^ates Senttte, Ivfeire Pettiposfe’&^tenji 
expires in f 91^ and ^lei^i: Oliv^^j^ elected m ipbp to fill out the uii 

e^tred-teim ^ ^bdan^HCS^ase Kntot bec^a^ b^«tary oi State m Pjesident 
IMt^s c«bitteb> ifras Uncted im on Jamsaty 1,1911 The ^ashtogton party 

elecif;ed a stat?! treasnref dnd fthfitdr genetid^ ind ’kifl ^ sftmig m the next leg^sIaturCj^ 
whtare many BiepubScap^ were elected by bmon The Repubhcan membeiship is 
34 m seaate and li^m hotise, l^moorats^ 15 m senate and 56 m house iVaahmgton, 
without fusion I in senate and 15 in house, and 9 Keystone candidates in the house 
i*tobab^ only one sthator and only six merribets of the house are aflShated with Penrose 
and the “ stand pat wing of the Republican party On Ifecfembear 1 2 tgi 2 the 
Efouse of Representatives bf tlie Obited States by 153 to 1 19 dedared vacant the seat 
of Charles C Bovrman of the tith Pennsylvania district charged with bribery 
The Hamsbutg Capitol bulMhng fraud cases E B xiii aid) culminated m igsa 
m avil suits ctunpelhng att accounting hnd a restitutio* of certain moneys 

Oh Augdst 13 1911 a hegro accused of killing a policeman while resisting arrest 
was taken by h mob from a ho&prtal in CoatesviHe and was burned to death The 
state tdnstabulary was ordered out Theto were threats of more disorder on October 
9 when a negro assaulted a white girl In the lynching case although many members 
<A the mob were xecDgmsed at the time it was impossible to secure a conviction or a 
change of venue On May 3, 1912 a pifeoner who had confessed complicity was de 
dared not ghilty by a juty 

A coal strike In thfe anthracite region lasted from April 1 to May id 1912 The 
strikers got recognition of the umon, an increase of wages of about 5 % (they had asked 
for 20%) and a foar year ^reement (they bad wanted an agreement lasting for one yeai 
only) There was much rioting and disorder m Scranton and Wilkes Barre Another 
coal strike In the Irwm Greensburg region Westmoreland tounty began in March 
igio and ended m a failure on Jufy 5 rgii 

On September 30 i9f i the dam of the Bayless Paper and Pulp Company at Austin 
broke and 76 persons were killed About 200 men working at Austin struck on October 
6 fdr an 8 hour day, they Were driven out of the state by the state constabulary In 
May lytr stbtfnt 6,000 ^lopmen of the Pennsylvania Railroad struck for iecbfenition 
of the union they wete unsuccessful A strike of 9,000 miners m Panther Creek Valley 
for the (hsdiaTge of twanon nraon workmen ended late m September 1912 with a victory 
for the strikers In June 1912 the emploj ees of the National Tube Company of Pittsburg 
went on strike for nicteased pay ahd greater convemences in their working pliu:es They 
got moa of their demands At Homestead and Braddock there was in Kov«nber 
1912 a serious strike of steel workers, to whom a wage increase was gtsmted but whose 
leaders were discharged On Koven^’- 29 the mills attempted in vain to resume work 
On fhe same diy the 3bid«sttia! Workers of the World tned to call a general ^ike 
After the stkeefc-car’sbrike Of igii the Stoiesbuiy management of the Philad<aphja 
Ri^id Transit C<««pany introduced an elaborate co-operative plan with definite wage 
i^citases pensioii^ mid death benefitii 

^Sers*^ fytu>s (Hamsbu^ ^ 9**2 SiilUU a LegidaUve Band Bwrk 
m mdmnal (791*) of the aeCretary ctf ttitemal aflfalie othei 

rim A. € Myera, Jed > ifttomdtiiw J'emMjnhxMWte, New 
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PopLulahon (i9io)^2,6io^5$6% more than m 1900 The stat9> ^ the ^QSt densely 
populated the Union ifi, ipto it had 508 5 to sq m tn tgoo ?<?reign^ 

bora apd 32 8% of* Ihreign parentage, m 1910 32 8'^ and 35 9^^ The |)^rcent^i^ of 
pative whiles decreased from 66 6 to 65 4 that of whites of native parentage 
33 8 to 29 3 In 1910, 96 7% of the totaf was m 23 incorporated place® each tipth more 
than 2^500 inhabitants m 1900, 95 i % m 23 such places In 1910^ ^7 was in the 4 
cities and ohe town which had each more than 25 000 The following p^ces l^d more 
than 5,000 each Providence, 224 326 (in ipop 175,597), Pawtuciet 622f 'Woonsocket, 
38,125 Newport 27,149 'Warwick (town) 26,629 Central Falls^ 22 754 Cranston 
21,107 East Providence (town) 15808 Cumberland (tow n) 10 107 Lincoln (town), 
9,8 5 Westerly (town) ^ 696 Bristol (town), 8,565 Purnll\ille (town), 7 ST^^^rrei^ 
(town), 6 585, Johnston (town), 5935 Coventry (town), 5,848, North Providence 
(town) j 407, and South Kmgstown (town), 5,176 

Agriculture — The acreage m farms decreased from 45s 602 to 443 308 between 1900 and 
1910 aad the improved land in farms from 187 354 to 178 344 but the average iarai aCrfeage 
increased from 82 9 to 83 8 and the value of farm property from $26 9S9 §89 to |[32 990 739 
($15009981 land $12923879 buddings $1781407 unplements 83276472 domekoc 
ammaL) Of the land area 64 9% was in farraa m 19*0 The average value of iaim land 
per acre was $33 86 Farnw were operated largely by owners 1,4,087 by owner®, 251 by 
man£^:ers and 9^4 b> tenants) In 1912 (prehminary estimates) the prmcipal crops were 
Indian cc«:n 456000 bu (ri 000 A) oats 57 000 bu (2000 A> potatoes 565000 bu 
(5 000 A ) and ha> 66,000 jtons (58000 A ) In 1909 (U S Census) vegetables other than 
potatoes tt-ere grown on 5,275 acres and were valued at $636656 and orchard frtut'« were 
worth $197 639 (apples $147 125) On January l 1912 there wete on farms 10000 hcnrses, 
23 000 milch Cows 1 1 000 other neat cattle 7 000 sheep and 16 000 swme 

In 1912 the state agricultural experiment station imde important atudiea of fowl cholera 
expenments in manuring and in soil deficiency and field experiments on individual facnjis 
Mineral Products — Total value 19 1 1 $l 088475 Stone Was valued at $958 759 
riaj products another important item were not reported s^iarateh Mineral watem 
from 8 springs were valued at $27 036 (22 than m iqio-) 

Manufactures —In 1904-09 the number of establishments increased from l 617 to Ej95i 
and that of persons engaged in manufactunnB from 104 299 to a 22 641 (wagCMjamers from 
97 318 to 113 538 209 o of the total population) the capital invested from $21590! OOo 
tu $^290 901 000 and the Value of products from $202 ijo Ooo to $280 344 OOo The pnlacipal 
products were woollen worsted and felt goods $74 600 ooo (nearly twice as imieh as m 1$^) 
ranking Rhode Island 3rd in this industry cotton goods $^3J3 ooo ^iOearly twice the 1899 
product value) the afate being 4th jewehn $^0,^5 oooj foundr) arid machine shop prc 4 
ucts $20 612 ooo dyeing and finishing textiles not otherwise reported $i3 956 ooo eleetneal 
machinery apparatus and supplies $6410000 silvorware and plated Ware $6198000 silk 
and silk goods 84 584 ooo gold and silver reduced pot from ore $4,442 ooo hosiery and 
knit good* I3 866 ooo prmtic^ and puMishing $3,780 ooo malt liquors $3 579 ooo„ and 
slaughtering and meat packing $3 156 oop 

The prmcipal manufacturing ipentres were Providemje^ $ 120 241 Opo including one* 
fourth of the state s textiles 98^ /t, of tbq manuCactures from the preaous metala and seven 
tenths of the foundry and ittacfiine shop^ products Pawtpeket $37 696<X)0 534 /a being 
textiles mostly cotton Wopnsocket, $281*218 500 seven tenths being tentilos meetly jwooBen 
Warwick, $lo 5^9,000 of which three quarters was textiles mostly ct^ton* Cumberland 
89 827,000 (more than five times as much as m 7899) East Providence $7 Cwaston 

$5 625„ooo (four times as muchaa in *899)" and Central Falls Ss 471 ooo 

TraurPoriattoni — Railway?- mileage January 4 all 77 Tte l 5 o«tHerft New 

England Radw^ Company (charters April igio) secured m 1914 the necessary; 
for a III e from .^mer Mass to Providwee which would \drmonti {pew? 

trolled by the Grand Trunk) a through fine from Mcau;real to Pt«vide»^ bu6 Novembef jr 
1912 work on this extension suddenly stopped It was si*speetedth®t ththwpas the re«ilt ^ 
an a^eement (some terip^ of which we^e ^bhphed) between the Tnmkflndihq New 

York New Haven & 'Hartford Railijfay which hasalmost a m<)o<^tdyiei&tj3nsportatio» *i.N«^ 
England but it was pubkcly annoano^ that the-ces^tion of wo^was a pajl; of a geareral 
policy of retrenchment by the Grand Trunk due to the onsettled numey m ,;&irofre 

A Fe^al Grand Jiiry began iirvestigatron of this cfe^ation e# bn Deeefcbel' 3 artd on 
the 23 Td indicted the presidents of the Grand Tqmk and the New Yodk New HaVen and 
Hdlftlord radwavB qonspira^ The Grind Tttinfckad tsMrtradtol fbrtwtiktdafiWrsth be 
rud Irom Pr6vrdepc6 NeW York fn 7911 the Federal gevernmefit begad wdik tmindving 
^See E B xxm, 248 et seq 
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Providence over and harbour (Act of the dredging of an i8 ft anchora^ area m 

Newport faartMur and the widening hnd deqieitrtttg W^he Pawtucket (Seekonk) river 

U^iSlation — The legislature of Rhod^ I^u 4 held its regular sessions m January 
XpsTi and in Jaimaiy 1913 An amendment to the constiiutioh ptrovidmg for biennial 
terras and biennial elections of thfe governor, lieutenant governor, seCretaty of state, 
attorney general, general treasurer and state senators and representatives was approved 
by popular vote on Noveiuber 7,1911 A statute of 1912 regulates lobbying and re 
quires the registration On a lejpslative docket of agents and counsd appearing m 
l^half of measures before the legislature, and there were created a board of control and 
supply to control afi $fat6 institutionsi — a board of state chanties has advisory powers 
and IS a visiting body only — hnd a public utilities commission of three members ap 
pointed by the governor and holding office for six years The commission is to regu 
late public utility rates to require a reasonable service and tp insure public safety 
and safe equipment Of common earners and for public utilities An appeal lies to 
the supreme court Rebating and unjust discrimination are forbidden 


Phy^cians are reqinred ((911^ to report to the secretary of state all cases of tuberculosas 
cerebrospinal meiuagitis and infantile paralyaa The state board of he^th is directed to 
mvest^te conditions connected with such cases and to aid in the supjwession of the disease 
An anausd appnronatioR was made (191 1) for medical inspection (rf schools Cities with 20 
000 or more inhabitants accepting provisions of an act of 191 r for the abatement of the smoke 
nuance are to elect a smoke inspesetor as a tt^lar ofikser On curfew streets to be designat 
ed by the police comnuBsioner or by the chief of police no chdd unaccompanied hy an adult 
may loiter after 9 PU FYovutenlce was authorised to issue '$150000 in bonds for public 
playgproutids and to choose its city officers biennially instead of annually A state board of 
examiners of tniinwl nurses was created and the act provides for the registration of all trained 
nurses The sale of wood akohol and all other poisons was tegalated by statute m 1912 
A wtekmett s competition art irf 1912 (in effect Oct 1) resembles the Michigan law 
except that it contains no provision fw the adnUmstration of the hind by a state commissioner 
of ]n»irance The law d^ not apply to domestic service casual labour or agriculture but 
applies to ^ other employeTs <rf live or more workmen The acceptance of the act Is filed 
by the employer with the craumssioner of industrial Statistics and the defense of negligence 
of feHow rtnj^yee s lamlt and of assumption of nsk are abrogated Night messenger work 
between S f v. and 10 a tt may not be done by those under 21 A usury law makes 30 the 
tnaxmmm for a» actual lotm greater than $50 and (m a loan less than 850 5^0 for six months 
and thereafter 2^% per month Laws were passed (1911) forbidding rebating by insurance 
companies, aial the mfsiepresentahon of terms of an insurance potiCy 

Ptnante ~-An ^(borate tax act was passed in 1912 creating a board of three tax commis* 
sumrts to have gttieial charge td the aBseasment cf taxes. Every manufactunug mercantile 
and iniscetlaneous corporation must report annually to the tax commissioners and must pay 
an annual tUx of 4 mills on its **corf«mte excess e a portion of its intangible property as 
determined by tim oommfesioiiers Bank stock ieai the value of real estate and United 
States CBT rtate bonds owned by rt® l^nk, must ipay a tax of 4 mills Public service corpora 
tions must pay l % Imt tel^aph cable and tekpl^ecoiporatiOns 2 % and expre® cctt^ra 
toms 3 %, rm annual grote eanutigs. ^lar^ Of stock i» the hands of owners are exempt from 
tax If tite ccwporatiotts jpay a tax on theingtosseamlngs Townsare to pay to the state treasurer 
9 (rf a jmll on all ratable jwoperty Mutiml insurance companies must pay t on their gross 
premmins other tmnnuice comf^tes 2 On November 7 191 1 the people approved the 
wsae id I6100 aoo tn 4 4, thirty year bonda the third state highway construction loan 

The annual teport of the treasurer fm' die yem- 1912 mows cash on hand January i 


I152 401 receipts 83,250^, expenditures, S3 335 <^*3 leaving a balance 'in the treasury 
Droember 31 <8 t68 020, The bmided debt was <4 906 507 and the floating debt I150000 
BiucaUm ~-Aay city of town may build open aw sciiot 4 s Towns luovidmg manual 
ttoMung and instructKmin honuehold arts are to receive from the iWate mie half of the cost of 
The state board education m to arranfge fur post-graduate courses in education 
ftt Bwm'lr Uhivemty and to appomt peraoite to tsdoe nidi oourses each year 

Is f 9 £P<€TbepopiiUutoa loyesra of egensd overy 7%W48 dliterate (ff 4 m tgao) For 
tbeadtOdl fear toe edtooi popt^OS <S to yeaih) war 122 total enrollment, 
sven^^d^rrtteiuiaiice sdiool year 9sioe;. 13 days school revmiue 

foe and C9q>«^urea ^ ^ ^ 

In 19x4 f *hwa to 44mto«ttot*o» lof President Faimce,-^ 

—A law of 1911 provided j^,p^ipg working pnsoners 
.. j ^ andc^oWs fifty djii first |;hirt;yda>s of their 
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SOUTH CAROtim ^ 

Pmvid^vce Councrf -of the AiBer»c«n Federation of labor headhd a nwvfeiaejit of protest 
agauxst th? state s entering again »Bto contracts for the dig^wsal of 

Hisiorv — ^In 19H an 4 in 19*2 the state guberaatond electioas mttJted jn the te 
election of Atam J Pothiei: 1854) a French Canadian by birth treasurer several 

textile mills m the state, mayor Woonsocket in 1894^^^ lieutenant ^ve^or of 
state in 1898 and governs since 1909— a longer term than that of any othef governor 
of the state He was aflwi^ted -with the conservative Repub^ieanaj V^re peenJ- 
larly strcmg in this manidactiiring commons ealtk. In 1911 he drfeated his Demo*- 
cratlc rival Lewis A Waterman by 7 394 votes <in a totvU vott of 71 Fjs) in 191 si 
his plurahty was only 2112 1(34 433 to 32 321) over the Democratic nominee, Theodore 
Francis Green (b 18^7) a prominent lawyer of Providence the Progre^ve candidate 
Albert H Humes, receiving 8 274 The Progressive vote with cnticrsmof the governor 
for favouring the ' machine ” explains his decreased plurahty The Socialists polled 
I 66r votes for governor (r 392 m iqii) the Prohibitionists 724 and the Sociahst Labor 
Party 260 The 1913 legislature is Republican but has more Democratic members 
than the 10*2 session — 6 m the senate font of 38) and 39 m the house winch has 100 
members The state (for the fir^t time) gave its vote to the Democratic presidential 
electors as Roosev elt had a much larger following than Humes the vote was Woodrow 
Wilson 30412 Taft^ 2/ 703 Roosevelt, 16 8^8 and Deba 2049 (136:, in 1908) 
Nelson W Aldrich United States senator m 1 881-1911 announced that he was no< 
a candidate for re election and Henry Frederick Lippitt (b 1856) a cotton manu 
facturer and a conservative Repubbcan was elected January 18 1911 to succeed him 
As successor to George Peabod> Wetmore (b 1846), Rep , United States senator 189^- 
1913 the new legislature chose (January ->1 1913) Le Baron Bradford Ccdt (b 1846) 
circuit judge since 1884 Two Democrats and one Republman represent the state 
(which had only two Congressmen — one Democrat and one Republican m 1911-12 — 
under the former apportionment) m the 63rd Congress George Herbert Utter (b 
1854) Republican owner and editor of the Westerly secretary of state in 1891-94 
lieutenant governor m *904 governor m 1903-06 and representative m Congress in 
1911-13 was a candidate for re election but died two days before the election Zenas 
W Bhss, lieutenant governor in 1912, nommated in his place was defeated (by 271 
votes) by Pet^ Goelet Gerry Democrat, great grandson of Elbndge (ierry Provi 
dence, as usual voted for the licence of the sale cd intoxicating liquors and it elected 
as mayor a Democrat, Joseph H Gamer (unsuccessful m tgn), oyer Henry Fletcher 
RepuWican who had served four terms New Shoreham and West Greenwach for 
the first time voted for liquor licence, and Smithfield agamst it, making 30 licence and 
8 * no licence towns hereafter the vote on licence will be biennial, instead of annual 
In Newport (December 3 1912) Patrick J Boyle, mayor for 13 years was defeated 
by WiUiam MacLeod, who promised a ' busincbs administration ’ 

On June 4 1912 died Royal Chapm Taft (b 1823), textile manufacturer and 
capitahst, and Repubbcan govramor of the state in 1888 

BibhoRraph^y — Publtc Lmtis jqjt jo/ 2 (Providence 2 voU.) IV^ode Island Manual iQii 
(ibid ) other official publications Gerthide b Kimball Prsmdence in Colonial Tiitm (1912) 

SOUTH CAROUKA* 

Population (1910) X srS4«> 13 i®o more than m igoo. There wis m i^oo-ro 
a decrease in the pew^ntage of negroes froon 584 to 55 2 Fpr^ga-botn whites fomed 
less than o 4% of thb total native whites 444% (41 2% m Ifeasaty 49 7 to 

the sqf. im About three fourths (in 1900 abotit four fifths) of the poj^lation wte m 
rural trantory (UmneorpOTated) In 191°) 14 S% of the total was m the 25 places 

‘ The dffe^tes to the Republican national crniveretlori Wete wi-^tructed for Tirft hy the 
state convention (April 24) 

* Hi 4 {atber»,H«ary Lippitt was governor m 1875*177 hiabrotiber Charles Winner 
Upptt ^yetfior m 1895-197 

*SeeE B xxv 499 si 
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ao^tbc^), «ach having t»<wethan 2,500 ?nha1iataMs tfet^w^re 
13 pl^ with 5 060 or ttCfte, as follows Charieston, 58 833 fin 1 900, $ 5 807) , i!?<iliitttna 
-96,3f9,< 5^}a^tanbuIg, 17^517, GreeaVilfe, '15 741, AnderfeOn, 9,654 Sunttfir, 8109 
iRo^lfiU 7,at6, Flor^de 7,657 Gre«dwodd 6-614, Orai^ebittig, 5,906 0 niOn (town) 
5,623 Georgetown, 5,530, and iJNfewberry (town), 5,028 

Agnetdfixrv. — ^Theaqrea^ decreased* {roln 73 985,0x410 13 512 9^8 tetween 1900 

and 198}, and thfe miprorviea tend fronrs 775 74* *50 6 097 999 the average farm aereafee- fell 
to the value of farntiiroperey i&6xms^ from ti53 S9*i*S9 to lai^ 128 314 

(1268^4 8|4 land,, $64 1 13,^37 buddings, /$i4,io8 853 reiplewats S45 iJl 380 do«nestic 
animals) The average value d farm Is^nd per acre was ^19 89 Of the land area 69 2 ^ was 
m farihs in 1910 ‘Farms were opaiated lar^ly by tenants (i 11 221 by tenants 64 350 b> 
ownere and 863' by' than^^ers) In I912 (prrfuttiiiiWy estimates) the principal cro^ were 

Indian com, 34 278 ooo bu <i 9-15 ooo A.) wheat 727 opo bu (79 000 A ) oats 6,966 000 
bu* (^4000 AO rye, 28 ooo bu (3000 A.), potatoes 990,000 bu (10,000 A) hay 223 ooo 
to^ (i^ooo^) cotton I 184000 ha|^ (219 lbs per A) tobacco 24 500 ooo lbs (35000 
A j and rice 200000 bu’ (8 oOo \) in 1909 (G o Census) the value of vegetables other 
than potatoes was ^3 705991 of <^11011 frUits <113 254 of orchard fruits I956 376 of grapes 
#88 62a On January i igia there wesre on farms 82^000 horses 166000 mules, 185 ooo 
milch cows 215 ooo other peat cattle, 34,090 sheep and 797 ooo swme 

The legislature gave scholar^ips 91 Clemsoo ^ncultui^l and Mechanical College to the 
wirmeia m the corn growing contests in boys corn dubs m 191 1 and scholarships in \S mthrqp 
CoUe^ to girls who had cultivated com and tonlatoes extertsively The establishment of 
boys com clubs and of girls tomato clubs was largely due to J E Sweanngen state sapenn 
tendent of education who though totally Idind has done much for practical education and 
saentfhc farming A crop pest commission m»s created itt 1913 and was empowered to 
appoint a state entomologist and a state plant {Ethologist. Tne legislature also created a 
state warehottse contnussioa to establish a system of warehouses throughout the state to 
store cotton and other commodores The trustees of Cl6m»an Agncukural and Mechanical 
College were autbonsed m 1911 to establish two or more .experiment stations In 1912 the 
name the state department of agnculture, commerce and irrigation was changed to the 
department of agriculture commerce and industries 

Mineral ProSm^ -^Total value 1911 #i 804 I15 Phosphate rock all land rock market 
ed was valued at #673 156 (169 ig6 tons tons mined P82 2^) The value erf day products 
was $66^ 7^ (all but #6/XKi bimk and tile) A little gold is still recovered from dry ore in 
ion the va^ was #20 lop In that year for the first time a little barytes was reported from 
the State *rhe t^ne of minerai waters was #42 099 Granite was quarried worth $193 748 
and aartrfe- limestone etc brOnght -the total for stone up to #336 467 

Afhnv/octere*.*— In *904^)9 tne number of establishments increased from i 399 to i 854 
and that of pemms engae^ m manufacturing from 63 071 to 78 040 (wajre earners from 
59,441 to 73,0^) capital from #113422 ooq to #173 221-000 and value of products from 
376 006 to #t 13 2^ ooo In 1909 the products otcotton mills were valued at #65 93Q OQO 
—582% of the total for all fea^fatJtnres this was'abotit eight ninths more than in 1899 
and ranked the rtate 3rd amoi^^^ totton trianufactunng states a nemwlcable showing in 
view of the recent development of thtp industry in the South Among other important 
products were lumber and timber #13 141 090 cottonseed oil and cake, #10 903 ooo and 
fettilisem #9 025 ooo rankmg the state 3rd m this industry Tbe prmcipal manufactunng 
cities w«-e Ch^l«ston, #6951900 Columbia #5872000 Spartanbuig #3276000, and 
GreenviBe #211424300 

Transportation — Railway nuleago January 1 igift 3489,64 In I912 the Federal 
govemment had nearly completed the inland waterway between Charleston and Alligator 
Creek and bad thade tne Omfkston harbour chaimi^ 26 ft deep and 500 ft wide-4;he depth 
projected is 28 ft and rtie Widkh 14XKJ ft 

Legislation — The regular session of the^le^islature was held from January 10 to 
February 18 igii, and a speaal l^nl^Jli^iilhry 9 to February 29 1912 In 

legjfikture seorg^sed the superieme court w^scfa now cxinsists of a chief 
four aasocsufo justices, who «£ice for ton bl mjanty of the justices 

a deacon and tlmie must always be an odd immbhir «>f justices on the 
honcfor fogislature passed coneuneot residutiOns m tgxr tirgmg the adcH^tion 
of /tlte rec 2 { 3 it 3 ci^ treaty with Canada and an antondmtiit to the Federal Conatittition 
provjdfoff for 4 vpte for UtotedState^ senators, m ^9*^ askmg for aid from 
toe Federal gov^ment for the Catawba Indians of the states 

ilifowOf i9t r licencfo The l^latidn llerfh m 1911 and tg/ti was very 

laifp^y on spectal and local matterB Counties whioi voted m 1909 on the adoptio** of the 
di^nsaiy system may vote for or against m August 1913 the sale of intoxuEting Kquors 
\ 



SOOTH 


In ;9is Jasper rwoty (coun^ Ridg^land) waf cv^ted fiw and JJafltjpton 

counties and the creation of dl shaped counties, more thaq foi^ ipts loM m their 
WidA was forbidden Tbfepbw^of fheputecS^rsucecomwIsaDhitw^meadedtoiCbdriesfeai 
formfei^ ejieHif^ed as Maiton Spartanburg SamSer Uftion arwl atSf itt. 

C^idiien wid^ i6are not pejmutttdLto workbetwfe«»8 p ami 6 Av« mlaettofteff mines 
or t«tiide establishments, except to make up time lost by accid&nt or Iw h^esdwdawa oj 
ery No child under 12 ‘ is to be employed in them at all Wom^ are not <??- work 
m metbantile" Mtabhdunfenta niore than bo hours a week or ra a nor affet 10 fe. m In 
dfaes of 5 000 inhabitants of mdre-no child under 14 (and between tS p it- hnd Jf a tf liohh 
under <8j may Work as a me^engec A law of 1912 prohibits bebterg iJoohB^img suid 
book mabpg , 

Finance — By a law of 1911 no bank or trust company may act as a guardian admimsto 
tor or ttrustee All munia^l county and school bonds were exempted fttfip taxation For 
interest on tl«e- bonded debt the appropriation in F912 was I295 980 the total general a^pro- 
pt^tion was It 993^78 The report of the treasurer fot the year igia showed a balaace on 
hand Janu|irar i of |p5 356 The receipts were I3 246 677 the expenditures 13 205 817 and 
the balance 'December 31 1912 1766,216 Tpe state debt was 16 529 646 fupded and 
$164 359 fundable 

EdtdxUtcih-~i\ oommisMon to examtee and revise the school law* subidfrted its feport in 
January 191 1 but although the new code was favourably repented in bm:h "houses of the 
legislature it did not become a law either in 19H or 1912 Frfty-one benefeiaiy agricultural 
scholarships were created in 1912 m Clemson Agricultural and Mechanipal College. The 
General Education Board m October 1912 \oted 15 000 to the penn School at Helena 

For the year endmg June 30, i9r2Hhe school enrcdlmettt {ilo school census is taken) was 
331 587 (115407 negroes) the average daily attendance 227 oil (114033 negroes) ai^ the 
l^gth of the school year ranged from 23 5 weeks for whites m cities to 13 & weeks ior negroes 
in the country The receipts for school purposes were $2 904 039 and the disbursements 
|2 034 169 for whites and I346 54S for negroes 

In 1910 m illiteracy the state s pertentage 25 7 of the whole population 10 y^rs of 
age and over w as exoe^ed only by thdt of L^tstaaa 29 Among whites the percentage 
was to 3 (l3 5 m 1900) among ppgroes 38 7 (52 8 In I9OO) 

Penal and Charitable InstiiiUions — In 1912 the method of capital punishmetit was chaiiged 
from hariging to electrocution All able bodied male convicts are to be worked on county 
paWic works except %n Greenville county C overnor Blease opposed the use of convicts in a 
hosiery mill-which was reported to be a tweeding place of tuberculosis, and wThen no action 
was taken by the legislature threatened to pardon all convicts thus enj^oyed Circuit 
judges are authorised to suspend sentence in certain cases not felomes and the probate court 
to act a a ju'lenile court Among the appropriations for 1912 were |26 000 for the South 
Carolina Industrial School (established m 1906) $250 ooo for pensions and I17 ooo for the 
Confederate Infifmaiy at Coltanbia. 


Histdrv — -Coleman Lmngton Blease (b 1868) who had been a member of the lower 
house m i8qo-o8 and of the state senate in 1004-08 and mayor of Newberry m igio 
took office as ernor in 191 1 His administration; has occasioned much controversy 
He at once came int® collision with the state supreme court over appointilients of 
judges refusing to commission the nominees of the court but submitting an eligible 
list for the supreme court to choose ftbift ami, In-^rder apparently to remove some 
negroes who held commij»sions as notaries public the nullihed aJi the commissions, about 
3 ooo in number, that were held at the governor s ;^easure, and immediately issued new 
ones to almost all these notaries excepting a few negroes Moreover he withheld 
from the pardon board all papers m regard to pardons and paroles^ and issued on his 
own account a v ery large nun^er of pardons with the result that charges pf corrujiUon 
were freely made by his opponents In July 1912 he was directly acc^d selhng 
pardons and o£ having negotiated when be was state senator, with bquw dealers to 
block any legislation affecting the state dispensary and of joining a synd^ate to control 
tbp sale of Squor to the dispensary Agents who were gathering matenfd ip support 
of these accusations refuse^ fo go to Coluijabia, alleging appreheasmns of violence apd 
meetings of the investigating cormmttee were he^i m Amgustaj, Ga la 
governor vetoed a large number bills, and m 19x2 out dt 300 bills he approved opiy 
14, 8 were passed over his veto and 278 were i^ot returned to the legislature within 
the three dh.ya speci$ed by the constitutiom 

f In December ^gia theoomrnissioner df labour in h report mdustrffes said that 

no chlhShen were employed and that the number of doddren under r6 had da»«aSed 

from 8 432 m 191U to 7 490 m 1912 



4!^^ Stjrte Atlgtist 27, tfefiominatM fot go^errittt, in 

tfS|B ofjpos^lon ci % B Joies (b wbo resigned the chief jusueeship the 

state supnetae co\ut lp oitfer to be aett»4*date. Blmse s oi^onents Pawned that many 
aaoj* votes were CAst than the total sunnier <a^«lecti>rs in the state, and on th& ground 
<»ttte«ed the <rf the prittiaty^ but tht st^e cotomittee held die e\ idfificfe df traud 
1nsu®.cient add (October i)^ declared the j^t> p nonwnee- The same p^Hnaiy 
re-noipmMed Benjajiun Ryan TiUman ^ United senator^ an <rtB&ce he lAd held 
saice xSg^ November Krapeiecseived 44 taa vot® to 208 hw Bdtton (Sodiahst) 
The Democratic state convention. May 16^ 1912 chose delegates to the nAtidnal 
contention pledged to ^oodtoiv Wilscaa, Vhose boyhood and >outh were spent 10 
Columbia, ^d he carried the state eaaiy un the November election reoeivmg 4818 $5 
votes to 1,293 for Koosevdt, 536 for Taft and 1IS4 for Debs (100 m 1908) , and 7 Demo 
crats w^ere chosen repr^entativ® in congress, ~6 beirig re elected There was nd 
■progressive ticket in the State exceplt for presidential electors 

A negro accused of lai^ was lynched October lo, 1911 at Hcmea Path, Anderson 
county alter being taken from, a shen£E In 1^12 three negroes were lynched (March 
13) at CMar for arson, two at Black^urg (March 29) fortnurderodS assault one at New 
betry (November 23)^ for nsdirder, ahd oae at Norway (December 21) for nop payment 
of debt, was taken f|»m jml and shot Qovemor Blease openly opposed the aducation 
of the ne^ mid icountenanced lynching by promising «i a hourth of Jabt. speech ift 
jprr not to call out the troops to protect negro prisoners from mobs At the governors’ 
conference held^n Richmond Virginia in December 1912 he repeated these sentiments 
and declared that be would not doUow the constitution in protecting prisoners accused of 
cnroes against womanhood. A resolutKoi Tqmdiatmg ftis speech was passed by J4 
votes to 4 On Decen^ber 24 fpia, he pardoned 80 convicts working m cham gangs, 
of 33 whom he pardoned In Noveiaber, 15 bad been convicted of homicide 

A street car ^nke m ;%>artanbiirg was accompamed by so much violence that three 
comirani£& of nuhtia sent to the city S^cmber 24 1912 by Governor Blease 
On Nhvenrtter 21', 1912 (by 200 to 21) the commission form of government was 
adopted in Fiorence lb fbe sanie year Sumter chose a commission wiUi a city 
PExanager (June n 252 to 72 m effect August 13) On April J4 1912, the French 
Protestant Church of Charleston the only remaining Huguenot cfaurdi m the United 
States celebrate its 225th anniversary A memonai shaft to the women of the 
Con£ederac> was de<hi#ted m Columbia, Apni ii, 1912 

SiHiQgmpky —Ads and Joint Rssolnttons (2 vds. Ci^arabia 1911 and 1912) A S 
ed Narrainoei-cJ ^rty Carohna rdyo-ryotf (fSew k wk 1911) 

ISODTH DAKOTA^ 

Popuiatron (1910) sSjjSSgS, 45 4% more than in’kgop Density 7 6 to the sq m 
Of the 67 Counties -wily 57 are organised The greatest rate of increase fOr any orgamsed 
county was 1,016 7% in Stanley county The dumber of Iridians (and Asiatics) de 
creasM m J90O-10, from ^0391 to 19 3x10 The percentage of foreign born whit® 
was 22 in 1900 but only 17 2 in 1010, and of whites of foreign parentage 38 9 in 1900 
And 37 2 la r^to In tiuk territory (unincorporated) was in 1900 73 4 of the 
total, and m i^iO 66 8%, in the semi urban terntory (incorpprated places each less 
tfewh ar,50o m popidatiom) ^64% 1® and 20 4% in igiO and in urban territory 
aiMMeizth of the total in igoo and 13 1% in rgio, when there Were ih this dass 13 ntites, 
kA ioflo^Wr— Sioux Falls, 14,0941; Aberdeen, r6 73^ (4 0S7 'in tgoo) Lead, 8 31P , Water 
feSwB, (34^52 *tt i^) Mitchell, 6,515, Hufon, 5^,791 (2 vgy in hooo) , Rapid 

bi 1900), Yankton, 3,7877 Fiertrfe, 36567 Dekdwood, 3>6^5» 
Mi&son, 3*137^ 306*0 Btoofobgs, a,97r ^ 

Aewcttftwe ■*-Tlieaci'iw^ m farms mcreaSed f rom tg tiTb* 616 to 26 orh 892 between 19O0 
944 the issipamiiJaad ta Uutm fr4«n naBs 9183 fo t^ 7 ’> 36 S the av9i*irafarm 

jleU Koupi ifo 31^1 and the value <d fmm increased from 

» See E B xxv 506 «< leg 



MOTA tym&TA ^ 

302 to l-l r66 096980 (>902,606 791 iand Site 474^056 bH»hh»gSj iJ5j4^}973^ im^aiqitB, 
$137 330 200 domestic aJiimaU) Of tbel^ndanea^^ 9 ^ wasmJ^M^pi^^m i 9 *o* T 3 ieavapage 
value of farm land {ler acre was S34 69 Far^ were operated jt^ly 0,^ owners (57 984 
by owners 4ig by managers and 19 231 b> tenants) In tgog 500 farms' (o3.,24S acres 
Pennington county tg 463 14 37 ^) were ^mgated "by entetfA^i capable of wngating 

139481 acres Ttie acreage indfoded m projects Waa 2<M 635 Fbf thnee foUlftM « the 
acntage streams we^e the source -for one-fifth tesAtvoirs Thd larger cmgis irti^tftd were* 
wild grasses (17652 acres) and alfalfa (10005 at^-es) In igti (preliiiimaty esmsdftd^ the 
pm»c 5 >al crops were InAan corn 76347000 hu (2495000 A) ivheat 52185060 bU 
(3 675 000 A ) oats 52 ^ 000 bu (I 550 000 A ) baifey, 23 662 000 be (887 OOO A >, 
rve 312 000 bu (16 000 A ) poratoes 6,510 ewo bu (62 oOo A > hay 672 060 tOrts <460,000 
A ) and flaxseed 5 523 ooo bq {619 6OO A 1 In 1969 (U S Census) the value of vo^tEroles 
(excluding potatoes) was 033 163 small fnitts I47 263 orchard fruits >2C<9S39li^^eS 
>198729) On January I 1912 there were on farms 673000 hersee 13 poo mutes ^&6 600 
ranch cows 894 000 other neat cattle 6<^ 000 sheep and 1 104 oOo swme. 

In 1911 laws were passed permitting counties to mamtam demonstration farms or to ticm 
duct the county pobr farm as a demonstration farm estabii^ing a demonstratioh farm at 
Vivmtt and a dry farm expenmeOt station m Fall River county and authoring ©ounty 
commissioners to issue bonds or warrants tO pay for seed g^rain for needy farmers Dariftg 
the last two years the agricultural experiment station has wxdked on the hybridisation cd 
small fruits particularly raspberries jrtums and apricots and on breeding alfalfa sugar 
beets The Federal department of agriculture has a dry land farm in Fall RivUr count) 
and a field station on the Bellefourche RCcfenhation {Moject (see E B xxv 5070) This 
project irngated 33 362 acres m 191! and m November 1912 it was 93 6 /o Completed 

^tneraJ Prfdncts — In 1911 total value 88 037 372 The value of gold was $7 429 500 
ranking the state 4th with an increase of neady 40 "/ over the output of 1910 The output 
of silver |lo8 300 was nearly three quarters larger than that of 1910 The gold comes from 
low grade milling anjalgamation cyamdirtg ore and the silver from refining gOld mill bullion 
Stone was the oni> other important item 

Manttfactures — T otal value of factory products for 1909 817 870 ooOj an increase of 36 6“o 
since 1904 The capital invested was 813018000 (71 6 more than m 1904) the number 
of establishments 1 020 and the number of perams engaged in manufacturing 5 226 The 
principal products were flour and gnst mill products $6 208 ooo butter cheese and con 
densed milk $•’ 686 noo {'’3 more than m 1904) and pnnting and puMidhing $i 976 ooo 
lumber and timber products 8945 ooo {1^07 / more than m 1904) Sioux Falls (I2 889 ooo) 
and Aberdeen tli 575 ooo) supplied about one fourth of the total 

Transportation —Railway mileage January i 1912 4 19s 82^ 

L gislation — The regular session of the legislature was held from January 3 to 
March 1911 It ratified (Feb 3 1911) the proposed aitiendmeat to the Federal 
Constitution providing for an income tax By 62 302 \6tes to 26 814 the people at 
the general election in 1912 adopted an anrtebdment to the state COfistiteition requiring 
that m taxing corporations franchises licences to do business in the state gross earn 
ings and net income shall be taken into account and that the power to tax corporate 
property shall not be surrendered by the state A primary laW, whith Aies away with 
state and county conventions provides for publicity pamphlets anifcadOpts the Oregon 
plan for the choice ol United States senators, was defeated m the legislature but has! 
proposed by popular initiative petition and was carried (51 154 to 2S Spa vdtes) m 
November 191’ Constitutional araendmofits ahd referred laws are no longer to be 
published in official newspapers but are to be printed by the state and dtOttt^Kfted 
through the mails to all el^tors by the doUnty auditors A board of tfirimgriitioh 
was created oonsislihg Of the governor, the secretary of state and the- dkriaflssioner 
of public and school lands it wds authorised to chOose a commfesioner of immigration 
Ftw the completion of the state capitol $3*5 ooo Wan hpptopnated 'Jhe legislature 
passed an employers' liabd/ty few for common carriers by mSroa^ m ifetra stato 
commerce Contt^toTy negSgence does not bar recOVety btet damages 

that may be asked and assumption <rf nsk is no defetwie m death A new rail- 

road code was adopted Whuth enlarges the poWets of the rattway comflussion Upon 
the recotttmendataiin cd h6y municipal aiith^ty tadWays ariist maintain safe cstbssiA^ 
over highways T'ie office of tetep^one inspector was abofished and the mltoad 
cbmmfesKm was authorised to regulate teiephOfee iompstues Tetephofiee and telegraph 
coaapaMesere to be assessed by the state board of assjesament, cottiijty by county,- aad are 
to be taxed on this assessment at county rates The railroad cowmissioii is required 
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tso fNpefAise a scJiedule of ^sjiiJess rsias whi^ diall not exceed sevemy (70) cent 
e| €irt lowest rates in an theu^i of towaty 1909 " flte msurame tosi^atues 
M to pay 10^ 56 days aVe to 10% added to the ad^mt of foss 

Tbe name of the /ood and dai*y 4 e!W?ttneiUij\v^clmng^ to food and drug 4 eparttneat 
All foods wluoti are found to be aault^teid ^44 nwbranded are to be advertised jm o^caal 
newspapers aod a oojw Jaw g:3vp a wafer 4 e^iti<m o£ the term misbrani^ Chtldcaa ttOr 
der iB not fteqaesnt |>ool((Hr tnUiaxd looms* The anti treat law ot 1909 v^ repeal 
and aRsai^ns^ were requu-ed to iiose at 9 Pia. On Dumber 2 1912 tbe Id S Supoeme 
Ccairt Hpheld tl» constjtut^ooabty of sta}« Jaws providing penalties for tbe sale of goods at a 
lower ^race 19 one part of the state than m laAot^ to supjMress competition 

Oise# of the fimt class may levy aytax fot advertising their advantages Lawsift regard 
to commjfisioni government and especially the method of recall ot officers and tbe method of 
iiutiatevo were a>tnende<L Lead adepbod the commission m 191 1 and Madison and 
Watertown (March 2X m affect May z) in ig,i^ From the western part ot Armstroag 
county thatQunty of Ziebach was created- 

— ^In 19*1 there were’Createfi a state board cd finance consisting of the governor 
treaswer saGretary of ^ate, state auditor and puWic exaiauaer with aulhorjt) to designate 
and control depositories of state funds, and a banjLing dapartmeat andar the management of 
the public exaimner who as a* o/ficio superintendent of banks The governed was authorised 
to appoint for a two year term an eicacutive accountant to examine the accounts of all state 
ofipers departments institutions etc 

On July I 191 z was a balance m the treasurj cif $421 156 }i.ecHpts for the en 
suing fiscal year were 1^,729 652 and expenditures <53 * 0 h» 5 J 9 leavmg a balance June 
I9iaj of $992 ^289 There is no funded debt on June 30 1912 there were outstanding $500 
000 Jip revenue warrants (partly offset by $441 llS cash ip general fund) $345 348 due 
(general fund) on capitol building debt and #59 631 of capitol building warrants outstanding 
— funfunded) mdeptedness of $463 ^6r 

EduccUton — A new school code was submitted to the legislature m 19H but was rejected 
Tte legislature required a scho (4 district to p^y to parents or gu^dians of pupils living 2 }4 
miles or more from the nearest school bouse a peitaip supj for each day of actual attendanre 
unless transportation wa$ furnished by the school district The amount varies from lOc 
for 2>^ to 3 miles to 45c for 5 or 6 miles. Of the pooulation 10 years of age imd over 92 9 " 
(5 in <1900) was illiterate 

For the year xqtl 12 the school population wa? Z72 074 the enrollment in public schools 
145364 the average daily a^t^aidance 86792 the average school year, 7,4 months revenue 
$6 crt9 345 and expenditures, l4i9^ 3*7 

Penal and Ckantaile Insttiultons — In 191 1 the governor s power of parole was enlarged 
and a law was passed pnovsdmg for lod^ermiziate science and^role at the discretion of the 
Court of first oSrmdefs. County commissioners in counties of 15 inhabitants or more 
may establish county hospitals 

M%siory -r-Ia iqn-tn the state was controlled by the Republicans, with 34 (out of 
4S) senators a^dlpp (out id ^04) repreaentative? m the state legislature and all executive 
and admnjstrative office Rob^t Scaddea Vessey (b 1858), Republican who had 
been a member of the state senate i« 4905 4nd 1907 ^ and had there introduced and helped 
to paa much prt^essive kgisiation (cdtpOTation, banking and railway laws publi 
cation of campaign, ep^nses, etc), was governor for tbe two terms, 190*9-13, but was 
not renominated in 1932 The Repubbeans nominated Veas^y’s associate, the lieu 
tenant-governor, Frank M Byrpe, who jeoetved 57,299 votes to 53 724 for Edwin 
S. johnsem (Dem.), 3,378 for Samuel Lovett (Socialist) and 3 486 for -Q W Butterfield 
(ProhifMdma) Instead of tmo cemgressmen at laege as under the previous apportioa- 
ment Sontb Dakota haa> m djrd Confipess three representatives (RepuWjcans) 
chosMi by dfirtnets la the prim^ 4* Roosevelt receivod 38 106 Votes 
to tqjaOo for La FoUette and roid44 fw Taft; and Robert Jackson Gamble (b r8si, 
rapsiesantative m and 1899^1901, atid since then U S senab^r) was 

as Repuhhean nomn^ Unifc^ States sepaator by Thomas- Sterhng (b 
1851)^ o£ Vem^imi and in ippi-ix dean of the College <A. Law, University 

of SmtE |>s^cKba. Sterile wv^ •cJios^*! Oa^iuary 1913) W the new legislature 
{0S ReenbbcagstMsd 34 Democrats <m jD«d baUpt), over Rjfibwd Pettigrw 

(bL 1648), the choM^e, ^natoi frasm 3 o^ Dakota m tSSg-iqot, who v^as 

Repsbliajm asdi^en J,x^g&) a fo^sfea- of Rryaoi and was & leader m the 
T od ffce ma^msty of towm aid dtie# (induding Sioftx Fafts) 

tnbiag on heeaces for Uctmee, t 



TENNESSEE ^ 

of thfr oiw<>sitX!^ft 't6 Ih^anttexition 6f cife PhiU^hes T1reihfe| ivcrtie tto Taft electors 
on tho ballpt, but tbe tloo^evelt electors F^p4««i tbefeselves Jto vote for Tafl 

}l xt were a q^estwa betweea him an4 Woo^ow Wilson Kooseyelt r-eceived 
the 5 electoral votes of the a^te which he earned by 58>8i: i v^tes to for Wdsotu 

Debs received 4*66^ votes (2 846 in ipoS) i 

Bib^iOgraphyi-^SfissuMt Xtfws^ 19 ii (Prerre) c^cial reports W E Johnson 

a 0/ Friends (Pi^re ^911} * 

te;nnbss£s 1 

Popukti^ {igro) a *34,789, an increase 3 1% saace tgoo The percentage of 
iiegroes decreased from 23^ to 217, and foreign beam whites from 09 to 08 
Density , 52 4 to the sq m In rpro 73 7 % of the total was la nijcal (unincorporated) 
temtory (m 19P0 80 2 %) In urbain terntory (mcorporated ^»ees, eat^ with a papula 
tion of 2 500 or more) there was 20 2 % m 11910, m 29 places (16 2 % in 22 such places in 
1900) In 1910 there were n places with 5 000 or more, as foUows Memphis, *31,103 
(102 320 m 1900) , >«a8hville no 364 Chattanoo^, 44 604 Knoxvill^ 36)346 > Jackson, 
IS 7/9, Clar^ville, 8 548 Johnsmi City (town) 8 502, Bristol 7 ji 4 &> Columhaa, 

5 754 Cleveland, 5,549, Park Ctty (town), 5,1(26 

A:grtctiUure —The acreage in farms decreased from 20 342 058 to 20,041 6B7 between 1900 
and 1910 and the unproved land in farms tnea^eased from lo 245 950 to' 10,890 484 the a\ erage 
farm acreage fell from 906 to&i 5 and the value erf farm property increased from 8341 202 - 
025 to $612 520 836 C^37i 415 783 land #109,106 804 building #2J 292 171 nnplwneirts 
8110 706,078 domestic animals) Of the land area 75 i /<> was in farms in 1910 The average 
value of farm land per acre was $18 53 Farms were operated largelj by owners fi44 125 
b> owners 826 b\ managers and loi 061 by tenants) la 1912 (preliminary estimates) the 
pnacjpal crops were Indian corn 88 298 000 bu (3 332 000 A ) wheat 7 077 ooo bu 
(674 000 A > oats 5 599 OQO bm -(258 000 A ) barley 52-000 bu (2000 \) rye ipbooobii 
(17000 A) burk-ftheat 54,000 bu {3000^) potatoes 3 344000 bu (38 000 A ) hay 
I 154 000 tong (888 ooo \ ) cotton 280 OOO bales (171 lbs- per A ), and tobacco 72 600 000 
Ibe (no opo \) In 1909 (U S Cehsua) the value of vegetaUes oth«- than potatoes -was 
$701^,^86 flowers and plants #344 579 aurseiy products #697 703 small fruits 49t3 6i$ 
(strawberries #8357^) orchard friuts #3*459 077 (apples #2172475 peaches and nectar 
ines, 05&379) On Jan 3 1912 there were on farms 354 ooo horses 279 cx^d mules 
385 ooo much cows 576 ooo other neat cattle 762 ooo sheep and 1 574/100 swine The office 
of inspector of apiarips w as created in 191 1 by a la-w against keying toul tMxxKi bees or bees 
with any other infectious or contagious disease The Smoky Mountain area (59 213 acres 
Blount and Sevier counties) and the White Top area (33619 acres Jcrfiason and ^Ihvau 
counties and Washington cminty Virginia) were approved in 1912 by the fSational Forest 
Reser-vatioa Commission for purchase under the (FMttai) Weeks act (of March i 191J) to 
preserve upJand watersheds 

Mineral Products —Total value in igj r #17 902 451 Coal, 6 433 *36 tons <$7/^09 734) 
and the metals are the important minerals Iron ore amounted to 46^728 toijs (maclsieted 
the mined total is more) 01 w-hich 251 083 wras hematite and theremameter brown ore More 
than one third of the total comes from one hematite mute near Cardiff The value of pig 
iron (not included in the total above) was #3439 644 The output irf copper was r# 965,143. 
lbs- (#2 3706431, all from the ihatriet near Ducktown where in 1911 sulphunc acKt Was 
suGcessfulU manufactured from smelter fumes, after suits to abate smoke nuisance Zinc 
was valued at #J44 ooo and gdd a* #11,900 (more than thrice the output «si 4910) Phos- 
phate rock was valued at $i 688,267 aod the green sands of Hardin, McNairy ana Hender- 
son counties are being studied as sources of fertiliser potash samples from MeNaory county 
showiog lOltoilsA Limestone asd marble each were valuito at about #700000 sand 
and gravel #518 542 hrae $282 703 Natural gas was found near FranWin In 1910 

Manufactures —In 1904 09 the number of estabdighmeafe increased from 3 175 to 4,609 
and that of persons eng-^cd m manufacturing from 69 287 to 87 672 (6b 572 wage eaciiers to 
73 840) (paprtal from $t02 4319,000 to #167 924 ooo (63 9 ®«) and the value of products femn 
# 137,9^ 900 to # I 8 o» 2 1 7 ooo. In *909 the two ptie-eamraent atanufapturea were lumber and 
tiller #30,457 00© and fioa? and gn^t-imll products, to9/»7Oj09O!,, Other large nroducts 
were foundry and naachifte shop preiducts #9 190000 igatcondc^tton and repaemby stea/a 
railway companies #6 777 poo cottonseed oil aitid cakp $6 593,000 cotton goods *5,201 
ooo uwi and ateel irom blart furnacto #4 6§a,OQCfJ and hosien^ and knit goads #3 ^5 ooo 
(1*9% moro than io 1904 vhen the pniduct yhke 312 2 % greater thaaim 1899) (H 
the manufaptures, 48,2 ^ by value camefroaiBi -Ibe S cib»s which had (m 1 ^ 0 ) mpto than ipi 
opo Memfws #30,241 500 chiefly fl^rlttBiber, cettoa-aeed ml (65 5% the 
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%^ystoi- * , 

jp^ tf ^Jiancb Imea, spd ta condtemp n^tsta^-for j9uch ^sra^pofies The Federal goveta 

ment plans five additional locks m its canalw^japn the Cwabieflaitd helqw Na^vdie^ 

JJp^hkotkr^'^iM legislutwr'e met m^fag^c wesioo htm January 2 to Jiriy 7^ tpi i 
■with a rec^ from February x8 to March 27, and one Aj^ 2t-24 It ratified, Apftl n 
the proposed amendment to the Federal Comsjdution providing for a federal income 
tax It urged amendments to the Fedcraf C^^fetAution providing for the direct election 
of United States senators’ aaid pet^b^mg polygamy thcoughout the United States 
The foHo-wmg propoeed amendme^s t?o the state consUtution were referred to the 
neid; sas^on proi^diitg iChat the secrcfcaiy of state is to bd elected by the voters instead 
of ap^Qinted hy tlie bgi^tiore, th* ueasiaer, with the extension of his term from 
two ^ lour years, ptovidn^ that the attorney genera! md reporter are to be chosen 
by pc^mlar vote mstead of appointed by the judges of the state supreme court making 
the governor’s term four yem® and ni^ng him ii^igible for immediate re-election^— 
instead of not holifing office for more than six >ears out of eight and making the term 
of shenfi trustee and register, four years instead of two 

No venhet in a case at law is to be set a«de tun a technical error unless it seems to 
have affected the result No decision in a case tried by a jury m a lower court may 
be revamed by th& state superior appellee courts or dismissed upon the merits without an 
rmportmuty for oral argumeiW by comtseJ in th«^ h^her court A new trial is to be an arded on 
the remithtur of a trial judge in any case where the jury ’s Verdict seems to him to be excessive 
or due to passiofi prejudice corruption', partiafltv or unaccountable caprice The Australian 
ballot law was extended to two more cwinties Coffee and Tipton 

^ ccnamiHsion fonm of govermnent providing idr a mayor and four comnMssionere to be 
chosen from the two candiimtcfs formayorand eight foroommiasionerbavmg the highest num 
ber of votes at the pnmary election for a civil service board of three commissioners with a 
three yeaf term, for stnc± civil service rules and for recall initiative and referendum was 
passed for Chattanooga fwhere it went mtso effect on May 8, after a chancery suit by officials 
ousted^ the newcbaitet) and a sumlar ebartesr was submitted to the voters of knoxyille 
and was atk^ted fey 1 24I to ?97 votes on August 26 191 1 LaFdlette Campbell countj 
received a cominissiOscha*ter from the le^lature The town c 4 St Elmo in Hamilton county 
Was incorporated in *91 x WiA a oonnuiWiOil form of government Cities and towns were 
authorised to ^tabdish tub^tndOsM hospitals 

A stflCte** pure food law was passed amending the act of 1907 The office of state hotel 
taspatftew was created by an act r^liinng fire-escapes, ^mi pip^ taKtmgmsfiefs night watch 
taea seneemng chsmfectsng etc in all hotels. Tho state board of examiners of nurses wag 
cx&ated: to iswe certificatea to regis6a«d nurses who alone may use the letters R N aftw 
their names A law was passed for the protection of the eyesight of newly bom infants The 
age of txwseftt was l^sea fmm 18 to 21 * 

*4 are not be emplm^d except in agricultural or domestic service dor 
school tem or at any tone la mills, factories workdaops, laundries messenger service 
etc, In the satne entidoyatents chfldren under 1 6 may not be employed without birth certrfi 
catte, and in dang«t»us«iif|do5Wiettt» ^ifecified id the act no <fh{ld under 16 ma> be employed 
under any conditumsi €biii pen under 1 8 may not be employed in messenger service bet w een 
10 p M and 5 AiH Many i^iecial acta hH* sepamte counties extended intb new temtmy the 
law for compulsory e^ication <rf children bmween « and 15 Wages were secured for mamed 
worWng women upon nottficaition from them- that their wnployers are not to pay wages to 
dnyone other than the employee 

ftnance —There was a balance from 19*0 of 13*7 25*0 receipts m rott-12 $8- 

735 068 ei^iiditurmi, $8 267,3*8 leaviag a balance fw 19^2 of 8785 120 The bonded 
was ^5,3184^ on December 205 19*2 

Jl^kttx^ton — ^egi^atute «n *9*1 failed to pass a new echoed -oode becaute of political 
atrlfii w state Compulsory education was^mftended to seym-al counties which had not 
b^ ^KUder the law before The teadun^ of agneufture w required m all schools and tt is a 
necekuoy for tcacbers’ oertScates Iq accorffitneo with the act of toopv lourstate nor- 

Ktat sdtoidai^tae bi^n es&^hab^ at Jfobneoa City Mempitvs Murfreesboro and (for ho« 
T Nashville On Jawuiryrf 19x1 Bi«,&eR:)dmroFimte<b 1874, graduated Trinity Col- 
C 18^ pmjkhlogy OniViai^y of Ipoo-ocij waschosen president 

.,^_.elQ«0lg8f?fc»0(ly^©ed8f«eforfcea<lwr»teNaafa^lte ftoto^i^lieeinAaigfl^ Humediatefy 
bad <So«dh NasbvUle to « adjacent to the campMs ^ Van 

OnKoVwnbcri 191 1 the Peabody 

tion Fund gave to the college ISOo 000 on the condition that Si^aoa ooo raore be raised ftora 
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other etwees, F Ufld Bo^ wUl ^ssolvei jurJ^^i? cpiKftitwft is aset^ptr^^ 

m I9r3 To the Peabodv ColJ<^ Geperstf Educ£{t|on ^oarS (May ^4, 1^12) ^ve l2§^ 
000 ronditioned <m the gift of $tj}6 hum other soured to^ndo'iirthe Stoinan A Knapp 
Sctioof of Goofiftry Life Seaman Asahef Kaapjp (tSgs^lorj) «tdi<Mi the sdtOoi 4s a 
mmnonai ^raa ipts^dedt of theiowa S^te Agncefttural College ia)f 88 (tr 06 l«id he.4«* 
Bttoyed to Lalt^ Charles* Lottmaa^ fthere he developed .the rice utodNfdhSf 

Japanese and other varusties From i903 to his death he was m qharge ot the unj^rtani 
farmers co-operative aemoftsC^tjlon wiM'k in the Soullr 

For the year ending June 30 1912 the school population was 7-SS,966s- tiws total emtollment, 
539911 the average doily attendance 368 S«8 and the leng:th of the avf?ra®e -8cho©l year 
U 7 ela,ys 'I he total receipts were $6 677 ?h 3 and thg espeiuhtnres 15,5^7 

Of the population 10 years of age and over 13 67 m loio (20.7 m 1900) was illiterate 
of whites 9 7% (14 r in 1900) negroes 27 3 (41 6 in 1900) 

P€h(rf a«d ChanU^le Insh^i0ns —Juvenile courts were created in J9ti i» HatmHoit and 
Knox counties anda general law was passed giving juvenile jurisdiction to oounto ludgte or tq 
the chairmen of county courts. The appropriations for pensions for soldierp ana tnmr soxtew? 
were increased to S520 000 and ^10 000 respective!> and the annual pensions from |6o to I72 
to 3 too The legislature appropriated $60 000 for the Tennessee Reformatory for Boys 
near Jordoma 7 m N of Nashville opened February 15 1912 The state 14/O00 
acres of coal land in Morgan and Anderson counties and m Septendier' 1894 tsteiWi$hed 
near Petros the Brushy Mountain Branch Prison whose output of coal in November 59 12 
averaged i 000 tons a day In January 1912 a night school was opened in the state prison 

ff^iory — Benjauun \\ Hooper (b 1870) was elected governor in 1910 by 133 999 
votes CRepublican and Fusiomst) to 121 674 for U S senator Robert Love Taylor, 
Hemocrat after a serious split m the Democratic party between Malcolm IL E^teraon 
(b 1861 governor 1907-it), anti Prohibitionist leaderj and the prohibityopist wing ot 
the partv he was the <«dy Republican elected to state office jn 1910 and the first Re 
publican governor of Tennessee since 1883 The legislature strongly Democratie, 
was bitterly opposed to the new governor, and delayed his inauguration until January 
25 iqi I, by ha\ mg no quorum The regular Democrats passed a bill taking from the 
governor the power of appointing the state board of elections, making the board non 
partisan and increasing its members irom three to seven Governor Hooper \ etoed 
the bill and to prevent its being passed over his veto more than thirty members of the 
lower house left the state so that for much of the session there was again aa qucMruta. 
This forced the regular Democrats to acquiesce in the veto and the RepuWicans and 
Independent Democrats then returned from Alabama in tome to pass the general 
appropriation bill which earned an item for mteresd on the state debt and moneys 
for officiatl salanes In another contest with the Jegifelature Governor Hooper vetoed 
a bill gi\in,g^$5oo extra pay to each member but approved an amended bill reducing 
the extra pav to $200 To succeed 0 .S Senator James B Frasuer (b 3856 governor 
1003-O5) Democrat the legislature chose Luke Lea (b 1870) also a Democrat, editor 
of the \ ashvtlk Tennesstan who had broken with Patterson^ on the Iieyuor x^uesUott. 
In 1912 B Hooper was renominated for governor, and was re-elected m November 
by a small plurality over Benton McMilhn (b 1845 governoa? 1899-1003), Democrat 
The Progressive candidate, W F Poston polled about 2% of the combined vobes 
for Hooper and McMiffin The 1913 legislature (senate 27 democrats and 6 File 
publicans hoise 72 Democrats and '>7 Repubheans)- chose John K. Shields (b *858 
justice of the state supreme court since 1902 and claef justice saace i^ro) aasticc^or 
tP Robert Lo^e Taylor,* United States ^.enator since 1907, who dted March 31, 1912 

^ Patterson was known as a pardoning gwvemor and was accused uimig this poww 
for political purposes He panJonfid 17 corrvicts on January 24 tSie last day he^ias m offiefe 
and among tlw 150 be pardoned fee murder Waa (April i<3 19*9) oufeof bisad<Vieecs, Duncati 
B Cooper wtso with niu son was convicted of kdnng EdwaM W Carmack (j8g8-i9o8) 
former UiiBfied States senator and editoaj cd Thv Ttnimietm whiob had attacked fUtteracoj 
andin the control of whfeh Ganuaefc was Succeeded by Lea. 

•* Tig^ydor waa bora in -Carter county Temiessw;, in piadtwed law in Na^wHey waa a 
«epresentatra« ttl Coaxes in 1S79-81 andgcxiireBRO? m i887-9« 1897-99. 

I» 99m ha vainly tried to heal the breach omoag th&Demoorats and vpas then 
ful Wien be tntd to defeat the F usioaist candidates* fot ^vemox He was editor of Boi 
Taykr s Magamw in 1909-06 and the Tuyiot Magamc Another ptKmuaeht puk» 

tician James Davis Porter (b 1828) governor in 1875 -79 died on May B, 



R^t^asi, « Wmtfacture^e '«{ a^tactfti^tal uit^plemente, 
lieen appoj|tted a 4 tn^tift V April 4 * Qi 

^ I4 ^e pjrfeM:oavfentaonL campaign for tlin ^esidencyr* Goverapr Hopper supported 
Rdcs^t>^t Imt aher the ■psn’reati&n he nWmed '‘regular * Ihe sna^e was earned 
^oot Woodrow 'WDbon by tio^3^;5 vot^ to 5^1^444 for TAft^sand si>i^S Roogev^ 
and sA9^ J^ebs (i *870 votes m Tlexej^f^ntativeis jn Conjgress ate, 8 Deiio- 

cratSi a R^hhmm. 

TtefC we*« several lyndfipoi^a mthe state m ipri^ia, inciudinjg a negro fiw murder 
at GaU^n, Mayr ^3, ^nother on tfee same chaargt at L^ayette, June 8 bne acetlsed 
of a^utt, taken from jail and ‘banned at forest Hty, October id, lou , one aft Memphis 
for assnudii y^^iuary J5, ipia, three at .^heibyvilie February for murder, and one 
m Robertsmi county, May 37 for assaolt In |anuary ipii Judge Sainford of the 
FfederarOistticlt Cburt decided that the Inter state Commerce Commission may compel 
interstate cai?iers to furmsh the sijCme accommodation for the same price to negroes 
as to whites 

In April suS^d from d<x)ds, azul Mem^^is was inundated 

On the Cincinnati. New Orkams & Texas Pacific Railway, m its third district 
between Oakdale ana Chattanooga, there was a firemens stnke from March g 
to 25,, 1911 The stnh^ was arbitrated by Judge Martin A Knapp of the Board 
of Mediation the strikers were taken back and the eomj^by agreed not to employ 
negro firmnen north of O^dale if competent white men could be secured The white 
firemen had feared that th^ would be displaced by negroes 

B»5fojf «t/»ky ^Fw6Ik: and Private Acts rprr (2 vols NasTmlle) departmental and 
^iioal reports CX F Tem^e, Jfetaile Men of Tennessee from t8j 3 to r^T’y (1912) 

TEXAI^^ 

Popuhlson (*910) 3,3g6 S4^ U? More than in 1900), ranking the state below 
New York Permsyivania, H^ois «id Ohio only Density 14 8 to the sq m The 
proportion of m^rues feR from 00.4% to 17 7% m and that of foreign born 

whites rose ftom 5^%-ti0 6 a%. The popuiatioa in mrdl (unmeorporated) districts 
was 69 4% («t 1900, 77 7%) In LBKorporated places ($6 m 1900 and 91 in 1910) of 
h S®o more there was 24 i % of the total in 1910 (17 i % in rgoo) There were 30 
withnmre than xo,ooo eacir, as hRlows San Anlomo 96,6x4 Dallas, 92,104 (42, 
63» i» tg<fe^p Hwmoti 78,&x>, Fart Worth 7^ 312 {2^,^ m xgoo) EJ Paso, 39,^79', 
Oalvestodt^ 36 gSx Austin, 29860, Waco, 26^25 Beaumont, 20,640 Laredo, 14855, 
©eateoa, Sherman, ^2,412, Mar^U, xi 452J Pans it 269 Temple, 10,903 

BrownsviBe, I^iestme 10,482 Tyier, 10, 400., Cleburne 10364, San Angelo 

(mcorporau^ *903) 

acwsage tn tanas decreased fitim 125 807017 to 11^435 067 between 
X90Q and 7910 and the inm^ived land m farms nscreaeed from 29 576 076 to 27 360,666 the 
average farm ggieage fell feom 35?-^ to 269 j and the value of farm property increased from 
I962 476 273 to f2,2i8 64s 164 (^1,633 2^ 135 land $210 001 260 buildings $36 790 46b 
implements '•318 6^^569 don^stiC amtaalfi) Of the land Urea 67 % was itt farms tn igTo 
The averaget«slue oldarm land per aame was $I4>S3 Fa«ns were operated largdy by tenants 
<195,863 awaexe z^by managers and 219,375 by tenants) In 1909 i 088 nee fannp 
8^ acres) wer? mjgatedA Expli^ve of nw 4,J50 fajms (164,283 i^cres Camcrpn 
ocHfoty 29 439 El Paso 23 308) were imgated by enterpni^s capable of imgatmg 340 641 
acmniw The aaeagC mchided m projects was 753,699. The Imgw crops irrigated were 
«{K^ (13 778 aores), InCBau corn, (9,b68) cotton (747+) cultivated gmssestfs^K 
fU Xfth (prtfomnaoy estonates) the pnncipm cto}» wmc"' Inimn 00m, 153 3^000 ou 
<7 3ed^O0» A.) wheat x<^3,i000 bu. (735 ooo A ) oata, 31 140 ooo buv A )i barley 

A ) 13^ 33 ooof ba {2 ooo A >? potatomv 3 376 «» b** w 0®* A ) hay(, 
544,000 tott^ Cj^^ooo A.) cotton 4,8^^1,000 bales,' <206 ft». A> tobacco 140,000 lb* 
<300 A.) 'sash fa«^ 9^^9,000 bu <265;6oo Iw 1909 flfiS. C«i^) the value of v^jdtables 

4»dudkif WM ^8,099 306, of emah frUits, $^431 of oetod fniite $1^998 

^paadiwMdittBCtemf^ fftaues, iS78f,32S» of nuts $562 52+ <>« Jaiwanry 

¥y%9X2^dtdre weseoh fs^sem i,x58,oo0lio«ses, ^3^100 *iul«% ig>34,ooo naUm cowa, 5477 - 
WlMir iMat.cwttie, 1,034^^ sheeps 3,54^006 8«^Qb« ^ 

iSeoE tf^sasri ^ ‘ ’ 


TEXAS 

of tobsw^ wt ocH^pecation ^i^ifch tb« F«^ral gowiswxiwty it ceapmiasiwiece cayr^j? 

to apprapa^te as ran^ as $*^900 each for (anftera c^-opeiato® demonati^^n to 

esta^iah coun^ agncuittutai eKp^^eiat fai^ms andstatioaa. The ^^[ticuitiitrai an^^Mechsa 
leal Cdlege was iSnjthorwed to eiijplo>! ap espei5t m ten-paiag faipt: t® €r<^oa 

Theofficetrf staie ^eep iftspcofcor was created and the saje aad traEej}oftah^«^/8h(^ ^h 
scah wa* fotfeidden The Federal departa»ept erf agncultUfe has a d^ f^tompg w 

the N pa*t ^ the Pan Handte In 191 1 the boll weevil seemed to h® cot 

ton fields m the N part of the state where it had been abiiUKiant in J910 

M*nerjiii Froducls ^^TotaA value 191J $^iMi7*ao4 Tim jmwt jmptHianti item was 
petiwleuin 9 526 474 bbls ($6 554 552) Coal 1 974^93 toos (*3^73*^) showed ft 
slight increase over 4910 anwi lUtural gas a large increase -—total value oi4»S^5 Rnt thn 
output of -asphalt (oil asphalt and refined lutumea) was valaed at only 1^86,785 nearly one 
thard tees than m igno Clay products wete valued at $2 659 919 ($132417 bmng pottepy). 
stone at $588 777 ($490»28g limestone the remaUndbr gramte and sandstop^i sand 
gravel at $543 866 (more than half being gmvel) and hme at $218 007 The output 
was 385 200 bbls valued at $299 537 Portland cement was not seMurateiy reported 
Teims m 1911 the value was furebably more than $i 000000 A Uttle quichsilv^ was 
produced some fuller s earth and about 5 tpns of tin from a rauie near FI Paso i 

Mant^fadures —From 1904 to 1999 the number of establishments increased from 3,158 
to 4 588 and that of persons engaged m manufactunug from 57 892 to 84,375 (49,1:^ wage 
earners to 70 230J capital invested from $115 665 OQO to $2i6 876400 (87 5%) and the 
value of products from $150 528 000 to $272 8^ 000 (813^ ) The most important manu 
factures in 1009 were slaughtering and meat paclang products $42 S 3 P 000 (nearly eight 
tunes as much asm 1899) flour and gnst null products $32 485 000 ^nearly thnee) tbepr^ 
urt of 1899) lumber and timber products $32 201 000 (97 /<> of the lumber tut beujg shortteai 
yellow pane) cottonseed oil and cake $29 grd 000 in which Texas ranked i st and refined 
petroleum in which the Mate ranked 4th Other product^ were car vohstmction and re 
pairs by steam railway companjes $13359000 rice cleaning and polishing, $8142000 
(three fourths more than in 1904 the industry had hardly Jbegua m 1899), in which Texas 
ranked 2nd to Louisiana foundn and machine shop products $S 06S 000 malt liquors $6 
4^ 000 and food preparations $5 229 ooo The more important manufcmtuni^ Cities were 
Dallas $26 959 000 Houston $23 oj»6 ooo (thrice what it was in 1899) San. Antomo 
$13 455 t<X) 0 Fort Worth $8 661 ooo (including large meat packing plants ^«5t outsuh the 
City limits) Galveston $6 308 ooo mainly flour Beaumont $4 830 600 principally nee 
cleaning aco $4 769 ooo mainly cottonseed products and ShOTnan $41676 ooo 

Transporlalion —^ilMay mileage January i 10*2 1503822 — more thaa that of 
any other state The Federal government completed in I9f i the mam Galveston channel 
32 ft deep and 800 ft wide and iiy 1912 h^ about half finished the 30 ft channel along the 
Galve ton wharves and the Houston ship channel in igir began the 30 ft channel from Gal 
veston to Port Bplivaj the 40 m incomplete link between Btaws river and Matagorda Bay 
m the inland water wav from Galveston to Corpus Chnsti the Sabine Neches canal (25 ft. 
deep) to Beaumont a d^p water harbour (20 ft.) at Harbor Island Aransas Pass, and a 
lock and dam on White Rock ShoaUv Trinity nver Improvement of the Trinity rner was 
delayed in J91 1 until a railway could be built to carry supphes for dam bpilding The 
causeway connecting Galveston with the mainland was formalfy opened May 25 1^12 

Legidaiton — The regular session of the legislature was held from Jh-neary i& tso 
March ii 1911 and a called ’ or special session from July 31 to \ugiist 29 which 
re districted the state into representative districts The legislature asked Congress 
to submit to the stat^ a constitutimadl amendment providaig for the direct election 
of United States senators and one prohibiting polygamy 

Amendtnents to Hie constitution were adopted at the general election of 1912 
permitting cities of 5,000 or more to adbpt or amend a charter hy a maaojrity vote, 
creatmg a board of pnson commissioners and permitting the legislature to appre^ate 
money for indigent and disabled soMitirs and sarlmrs and their wives, and to rebate 
the terms of trustees of slate institutions 

Three new counties were rreated Brooks (county seat Faifam»«$ from baits of Hidalgo 
Starf and Tlapata Jim Wdlts (county seat Mice) frottt part of Knedte and vl^Uacy (County^ 
seat, Santa) ffcmi parts of Cameron and HtdalgOv^ 

The 22th of October (CoUimbus Day) was smdea Irapd hobday 

Tlie office ol state inspector of masonry iwaa cmated Vbharf and terminal compfunw 
Were pESt under the erf 4:he jadroad codammmn All dieabihtte^ <rf mafymd 

Women m ^ard to mercant;^ and trading pmsuitt weie r^oved. Artew penal code was 
adoi^ /lie iei^slatuce voted tin oon ^ a mommmt <began.«i 191a) to <ien SfiejAea 
F Au*d» (see n 940c) in the state cenattery at Austin aad Is OOo fora jmonum^ 
(completed m 1912) to Elizabeth Crockett wife of David Crockett ^(see iE 3 vm 4SI7 g), m 
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^H*Jdre« ^Uer 15 art lifit' fo worij «i fe<?t^6 «tang 

dbMn^ teacliklery in m a«y ba^ess tKat may be ttu^t^y <Jr 

l«f^^^aiig|emas tlie fiae for yidatioa to $20d and eaeh day of eii^^ment 

a Separate o#See of bi»|i«itor of «ifety applmnoee td fectori«»'n!ia& 

d(«jtted 'Railway bmkes am mspected competent petaonsv The office of dairy 
M h&d<!omKiiiiioem^itix^te^^v forbk^ f^adattOFation of food and i 

hew «anitai^ code vdia paaeed with rOtee for (j^taraotme- and fof tfefe tegort of vitaJ dtatistecs. 
A law Mj to the eieafitmation of nuntea wa^feubended and on act reguldtirig fbeiwactioe 

of medictne forbids f bdlidtine 0? droiwmlng ^deirta or^ttoOage •’1 The sale or gift of 
spititofnis If^n^ tt fopbfeMenin alldisordmiylvouaea. P-andermf irmade a f^ony punish 
able fey five yfeehrs m the peMentaaxy and it Is ho defenee tfert any part of the act was done 
ohtside the state mama^ fe no bar f» the teatiti^ny of an wjured woman 

The officeoffHifehcbwvireca^iiffiasidherifli Houser was created in roll In lotaBi^op 
(only 6 opposing TdtfeS)c Franliin 'F'rtmkstdtt Wittis and McKinney (nov 5) adopted the 
comxmsaion form of gov^^itaent I* Dallas in to* ^ a bfougHt against the ckMistitu 

tioAsdity Hf the eecall prdttadn fo the city charter after the recall of the board ef education 
but the recall trt^ld by -the courts 

Ftnance-^The 'called sOSskhi of 1911 was surnmoned largely for appropnations 
Although the cash balance in the tmsary on Julv 31 1910 was |i 3fe 909 the balance for 
the «,me d^e in 1911 was ooly 975 The tax rate had been reduced in previous years 
because trf the presence m the treasury of fines paid by 'corporations for Violation of the anti 
trust law and when these no longer came in there was a deficiency The law about «tate s 
depositohes was atnended In the tteaeory there was a balance of $647 467 on September 
1' 1911 and of ?793 417 on August 31 I9t3 when the state debt was $3 977 500 largely a 
permanent school fuml (see E B xxvi 692d) The receipts for the fiscal year were $18 lig 
P72 and the expendrtures $13 973 122 

The election of a smgte-tax advocate j J Pastorlza as tax^commissioner of Houston re 
suited in a fuR value assessment on land and m a cat in the tax-rate from < 1 70 to $i 30 
iSdamhuH — -The law in regard to teacher s certification was amended in 1911 Common 
school districts may e^ablfefc high schools and if a departmcntof agocoltufe is establishkf 
m a high school the state duplicates the outlay therefor for any arhount between 8500 and 
tt 500 A state normal schom board of regents was created for the state normal schorls for 
whites, and a text book board was created by a law providinc for uniform text books 

The most rrtportant reoent event in the field of figher education was the opening in the 
autumn trf P912 m Houston of tbefUce Institute of Liberal and Technical Learning founded 
by the wdl of William Marsh Rice (d 1900) i Mr Rice had estabIMied a foundation 
incorporated in iSgi and had givea it an interest bearing note of ^200 000 at that time 
TTie fbundatfOB became his rerfoaaty legatee and the estate valued at about $I0 000000 
★as to be ftaed -one-half Tor endowment and one-half for eq aipanent Dr Edgar Odell Lovett 
-profiessor ot astronomy In JVmceton Unrversityf was chosen president in 190^ On a 
Mte m 300 acres 3 miles from the centre <rf the city of Houston were erected m 1910-12 an 
administration bmloing (50 ft x ft Bysanfine m style) a residence hall for men (Vene 
tian bnck and Stucco) and fec*entlfic and technical laboratones with a fine campanile The 
InstJtute'sets no T^per feilit to^ edueationad endeavour ’ and makes its Mower hmit no 
lower than the standard entrance reepurements of the more conservative universities of the 
country * Graduate and undergraduate wm-k Tor both sexes will be earned on by a facultv 
of aeienee i^ifaculty (rf letters. Tfiere is no f^iarge for tuition and rooms and board are 
fumsshed at The Institute was dedicated and opened on the loth of October 1912 

For ^ school year Z9i'<^^H the School population {7 to 17 years of age) nas 968 269 the 
enrdScaent 847 004 the aVeraige' daily attendance 546 481 &nd the length of the average 
ecbod yoar 155 dav& Baeoe^pt^ were f 18 072 126 aod expenditures $14 fiifi 992 On 
September l 1912 the school pppulatKm was l 0I7 133 

The rate <rf iHiteracy decreased nearly ohe third m the dyqade 1900-10 m 1900 14 5 % of 
the population 10 years md and over was dlitfeipte ailrf in 19 to only 9 9 % Iii the negro 
fMpmation them was a rimpdrtional decrease in 4900 the rate was ^2 iti 1910 only 24 6 
Pmal -and Charaai& —In ipis tte hom’d «>f pmson jcotnniismoaters fereated 

99S0) sraaauthonsed to 1^90 psgredes for go^ conduct, ami a tew was Rai.$ed for suspended 
m first oETence, where the punishment is less t^n 5 years Two state tuberculosis 
wereestabbshad under thejaypervision ot an. anti tub^wlosis copimiSsfon fof Which 
thie l^|^«-a^;5|ii«peiated tiwpfijf the appro^hatfons wepfi for the pension dej^rt 

Rice lui eccemtnc millionaire dmd in New YorkSemteiisbec 23 1900 In February Z90i 
fufl valet, Chaifos F Jocks,. ctndfamed dntt'he poeoned Ri« «sp^r uwtsruotiwis of Albert T 

ofia stsi^sed wxUMif Rari^wbKdiciqierta testified aas 
I»s«i^4»b»*ftedforjisi^ wtoamvic*i«l*(fir^ degree) tn Mawh J902 and 
A iiewt«aaw»e^«uea m J®aei9DB »ttdiBi)eceraberof 
||^3«terhew«il:*^8ehfStof^ la a «ew WM tiafem ami fo Decimklrer aetBtwfe 

<lMh«tWu«ed fo4mp^teheMHai«NEit 4«fc Hfo 'Dk NowMiifeera74 39** Pairfiik Was pacd(H»ed by 
of New < 



$5*^750 Jof 1911 wt(f fof *|*2 (©f-inanefc S$0fdM «&^yfear tWS* ht ^iiledferate pfcoi 
MiotiteFs) i aQd^f$2i3oa ui t^U atwi l9il.0i5Of m i^fs fioor tbp<:oitfei3er3*rH«t(»^iSt Aiistim 

— 5»»ctobMoa ^ tbfe sak of tecSEBatly iseen tli6 

central question in Texas politics, where thekis vti*u4tily ij© to 

X>emac^t»; party Qscar branch Ck^^itt (h* jA6i), rall}»a4 e&v^rmsSKom. Ift t 

and goveiiaor io- sqaii-^a, was a kad^ of ibeanti Pno^diibom^ faci^Km, pc^idac 

vote <July in, defeated proposed amondmeiit sl^te-'inde jpro^baSa#%’ 
6 000 votes ( 2 sn 393 td 73 1 o&b) Id ihe i 91^ primary Calijdltt i7ss jre-flOttdnated a 

pUir^ity of ^000 votes over Judge W F &im&ey, but the prece^eM oi ^tung each 
govwhar two terms seems to have caused this, as other nommees iwere-Tisestlv Fixihi 
bitlomsts Probably there will not however be the necessary two-thiMs of the hfeict 
legislatiure pledged to prohibition to eecure the immediate resUbmlfe^a Of thp consti 
tutional amendment be the people In January 19^1 the legislature had re-elected 
to the US Senate Ch aides A. Culberson (b 1853, governor 189 5-^, and since r 899 seualwiT^ 
At the July primary, Jake 'Wolbers anti Prohibitionist, was defeated by Morris Shep 
pard (b 1875 representative m Congress since 1902, when he Succeeded his fatheO, 
who favoured profubition to succeed in the U S Senate Joseph Weldon Pailey (b 1863) 
Bailey was an able lawyer and was prominent m debate, especially on questions erf con 
stitutional law He served m the Senate in 1001-13 and offered his resignation March 3 
igii I as a protest against the votes of Pemocratic senators for the Arizona constitution 
which provided for the recall of judges, but irnmediatdy withdrew it in November 1912 
he again offered his resignation (to take effect in January 1913) Governor Colqmtt 
appointed for the remainder of the terni Rienzi MelvfUe Johnston (h 1S50), editor of the 
Houston Posi and an anti Prphibitionjst, be was sworn in January 7 1913 

The primary of Maj 4 1912 was a victory for Woodrow WUson He earned- the 
state in the November elections with 221 435 votes to 26,740 for Roosevelt,^ 128,1^3 
for Taft and 2 5 4 , for Debs (7 570 m 1 908) All the representatives in the 63d Congress 
(18 mcfuding 2 at large 16 in the previous decade) from the state will be Democrats 
There were two Progressive candidates for Congress and E G Uasater was nominated 
by the Progressives for governor 

There were three lyncbmgs m the state in 1911 A Mexican boy who stabbed a 
man for cursing him was killed b> a mob at Thorndale, June 19 a man was lyi)*:hed 
in Farmersville, August 17 for msultmg a woman over a telephone and a negro, accused 
of rape was lynched at Marshall, October 29 In 1912 there was a double lynching 
at Marshall (February 13) of a negro and a negress for complicity in murder, and at 
T)ler (May '’$) a negro who confessed to having assaulted a white girl Was burned 
to death in the public square 

A fire m the city of Houston on February 21, 1Q12 did dams^e to the extent of several 
million dollars The town of Washington, where the declaration of T^n independence 
was signed in 1836 (see E B xxvi, 693) was almost destroyed by file on November 
28, igi2 A new city plan for Dallas prepared by George E Xessler, landscape arclii 
St Louia and Kansas City was proposed in 19x2 
Bthhography — Genetal and Lthes ipii (2 vols Austm) official reports J H 

Smith Tm A nnexalton of Texas (New York 1911) C W Ramsdell m TWcw 

(in Columbia Universit> Studies, igio) 

tfTAH^ 

Population (rgio), 373,3 St » inqregae of 349% sippe ^999 Xhe percentage of 

foreign born wlutes decreased from 19 i to Zj Density 4,$ the pq m Ip 
1900, 40.3%, and ja 1910, 32 1% of the totid waa inriual, uiamwporated tarntoiy, 
in larger mcorporated |dac^ (12 in 1999, 16 m 1919) having 2,300 or meweiidiahitapts 
there was 381.% m 463% *9^ These werq* Sait Lafce Cityr §^l>7?7 

t Coed Aojflrew Lyon (b J^) of Shfiswan a taambeirof the Repubfican NariopaJ Commit 
tee m 1904-^12, auppprtgdRoosevelt midyf the conte^ed ac^ts iJtj the-Natione^U9^yfintioa 
the 4 to Roosevdt and 7 d to Taft. 

*S«E-B 8i3«(seg 



4 j 9 (aQ^%den* (i 45 J 3 m W>). 1*^0^ Cjty*a^a5, 7iS2»# 

M«rtimrj ^ham* 5,685> ■^«kvT3H64/ City, 3 , 43 ^, Bitieka, 34 ^ 

3>35^J ^Grty» I 3 , 9 ^i (^w4, :2,88i^ AtneftcftH F^k^ ^797, 

sMt IPoqbH «Mi Hieb^^ < j t 

4|T«:*iftiW“-^TI^ ka«a^tn {intis’ ’(fecrieased fraftt 4 ir^^ri^d ^ 397<iS^ bcttj^eew *90© 
i&nd X910 and cbe mqiixnfied kaodm £xcnis Dacxeabed^fts^ !■ ojs 117 to % ^8^1: t^iihe avmge 
farm 1^! Uk 1567,4114 tJie vaUl* faiMii fpogeitj inciiased iron ? in WS, 

141 to $150 Tsiiwwi (|<».484,m l^ad J? 8,063 44t465 ^78 iGiplement$ $28, 

781 691 dotnestic ammSS) Of iarid a^lS,5 % V&s m farms m 1910 Tlje average Vat^e 
of farmland pri* «rj^ was f 29 48. Farms were <*^tedtarjtely tty o^ers ^*9)762 by o^rfers, 
194 b^ mamigers aw! ivyao by tenants), ^ fc^fs? <pixduiucary estimates) the pwanctp^xrops 
were Indian corn 470 000 b». (g^Qoa A ) -wh^t, 4>0594QOO bu ^236,000 A) oats 4 222.000 


I 023 pod tons, 068 OQO A / rye ^OiXf’bu (6 000 Jt ) and sugar beets 442 310 tons {33 950 
A ) (the lattiHf itete incladea^ldaho^ la 1909 (U^ S Census) the Talue vegetables other 
than potatoes was *7*7776, dowmi'amd punts |8i 118 of nansery products *188 455 
of small fru4;s, 1217,327 (strawbeme^ 834) of orchard fruits, *640,904 (apples *319 
691, peaches arid nectarui^ ♦^56451) On January 1 1912 there were on (arms 431 000 
horses 2 000 mules, 83 000 miloi cows 3^ 000 othw neat cattle i 990 boo sheep and 79 
OOD swine 

The total acreage tm^ed in 1909 was 999 410 (58 8 % more than m 1899) 957 359 were 
suppUedfrom streams The total cost of irrigation enteipnses to July i 1910 wais *14 02S 
717 and the estimated final cost of iroprovements begun was *17 840.775 Of cereals 57 3 / 
by acreage was grown on irrigated land m 1909 92 9 / of corn 92 4 <rf oats, 88®/ oT aKaffa 
^5 *5^ of wild salt or pwraine masses 93 3% of potatoes and 94 9 y of su^ beets The 
Strawberry Valley project (Utah and Wasatch counties, see £ B lOEvn 814b) of the Federal 
reclamation service was 69% completed m November 1912, and the great Strawberry Tuimel 
about 90 ,0 completed. 

In 1911 there was created k board of vetennary mediC&J exammers. Fartguitch School 
in Garfi^ county was made aft experiment station tn oonnecAion with the Agricultural 
CoU^ and in 1912 tfae Federal department of a^ncilkme fanned a new expenment station 
near Eplrnwm pa the Manti Natumal Forest In 191 1-12 elaborate e>qpenments were made 

to kill off the alfalfa weevil* & Eure^n immigrant found here only m America The state 
expenmenfistatioa has inyesti^ted m irrigated sods the formation and movement of nitrates 
7 *r»da(£/r — Tohal valUiSv *4? *39 €>75 in copper 142340215 lbs the 

state ranked 4th Other metals were gold $4 486 200 ranking tte state 6th silver *6 280 
soo mnkmg the state 2ftd >kead 55 X98 tons, and i^nc tons Coal was valued at 
*4 2^ 666 $ 5I3;»''75 tons) TbeoutpUt pf salt W4s 236 178 IwU (*I 57 024) Hard asphalt 
worth $486 114 was marketed m 191 1 and m 190-12 anlling was begun m the northern part 
td Great Salk Li&e for soft aaphalt The petroleum deposits are being cfeveloped slowly and 
ptemphaie eock baa been found m the N W part of tfae state Sulphur was taken from San 
Caoxoa m lamer quantities than m 10 10 AJunite discovered near Marysvdle ftute 

coun^ IS beii^ studied as source of potaah salts and alumina 

Manufactures —From 1904 to 1909 the number of establishments increased from 606 to 


749 and (rf persons engaged in manufactunng from 9 650 to 14 133 (wage-earners from 8 052 
to II 785) c^tal invested frcm *26,004,000 to *«6^ 000 (1:024^ ) and the value of 
product frmn *38.928000 to I6198900Q (S9a5£l The three greatest manufactunng 


industries tn 1909 were, ccmper refinujg and ameltmg lead refining and smelting and the 
manufacture o( Siigmf Each of these was so laigelj concentrated under sin^e control 
that they were tiot rtfJortedbi <h^n by die Federal census probably their product value 
was between oim half and two-thirds of the total imrall mdestn^ Of t»e total product vaUie 
27 ^/t, came from Lake Ci^^ *]3%3S?450 aod O^sden *3«7i3 000 
nrneai^ January tj 1912, aucgs 91 


Legi^latton — ^Tbe regular ses^on of the legisktute was held from January 9 to 
March 9 rqn It submitted several coostiiutionai amendments for approval at the 
general election inf 19x2 one pemuttxi^^i'lfew county to be formed by statute — 
ibniMSFly miiy by ttro^tldaNia of the po^lmr vote tu the' di^nct conoernedj mie ex^pting 
i^tt0ge» fnem taxaticm ttnd the dbat^eht dr remfttahce taices 0 « the 

a state beard of e^utOisatloB to be appomtefl hy the governor 
dompos^ eat ttieftibefs one tdbwifig any crty Hie 
second dans wftfirlessthaa ^o^ooo^bihatdtaBhs *nd class' o^hay 

tSiiha ^xptm incur an ad^HopsdHendefdcldii^ 6*% of thd vaha^on, 

Wtxt, owned and conttdnad mt^pallty ahd tb M 

Ciena* Hie pay c€ merahom the le^i^tuxe Wa $4.00 a day to l^oo ^ day,. Ail 



by IftTSe ilna|oTiti® m Noved^^ajr '9i, si^i tlie 

b<we vo^d agpmgt’tbt Swoposfed ujcome 

\ state flag was adopted showing tte 15651 tiire the 'Mortnott iiy*ttiboff -tihte Wditl ■* Indus* 
tcy A»d the Uiy <iC«UckpMw meus^.^ wMch ws^declai^ifce stateiftlfWer TheJ^is 
latuje appn?pnate 4 ^750 wo the state capjtol (ajuthon^ed m :|9ii masjmwm cost $«, 
500 060 Vifork begpn late ui 1912) and authorised the issue of tl 000 000 mdapifol 'building 
bonds A Btat6 board of anAitfecttire "was created to examine and license at&ttccts and Wmd 
ers. Tbe burtAw of «tati8tic« was rtAafiaed the bar^ of immtgtaittoBi labour and «fatfe* 
tics. A vnifosm warehouse re^m^ Ipir wa^ passed , 

The legislature pasised codes for county commissioners^ city pomic^na^ town trt^tees- 
A child labour law forbids theempldymetit of clitl 4 ren under 14 m dangerous occu^tJons 
of women under aim plates Where alcoholic liquors are martufhctured or dispensed of children 
under 21 as messengers between 9 p m and g a M or as messengers to objectihnable places at 
anv time m cities Of the first and second class;, of boys und^ 12 andtrf girls under %6 in. street 
trades in first and secjond class cities, and o 4 boya under J4 or girls under j6 for more than 54 
hours a week m any employment except domestic service fruit or Vegetable packing orfagal 
wort No woman IS to be empioved in any manufacttinng luechanicaJ or mercantile 
establishment laundry hotel restaurant or tdegraph or telephone service hbgfpital office or 
transportation company more than 9 hours a day tw 54^ hours a week eibcept for emei^acy 
The inspection of codi and hydro^rbon mines was provided by an. which ntakes rulee 
for ventilation and safety It was ipade a misdemeanour to coerce Bvnypnc to jmn a;n organ 
isation an^dne coirttnonly practising such coercion declared a vagrant 

A new <x}de for the liquw traffic provides fbr loc^ optfc# (in tttfeS and towns and m rural 
temtory m counties) for the ^nting of licences by-the City councils or town board of trustees 
but allows no licence ejccept for a drug store or hotel witmn 300 ft of a school ora charch tu" 
out-ud® of city limits and grants cTi^ licences only in the name of a qualified individual 
Wholesalers may not construct or rent premises for retail business Saloons maj not be 
opened between 10 ? m and 6 am It is a misdOmeartoar to sell or gHe tobacco opium or 
other narcotics to anyone under 21 and for any minor to have such a drug in bis possession 
Dames creameries slaughter houses etc are to be mspected under a law which ig practically 
a pure Food act A new law was passed for tfie reporting of contagious diseases apd in regard 
to quarantine Physiciami arid midwives must report cases Of infantile blindn^s to the state 
board of Health and must treat such cases m accordance with its rules Physicians and super- 
intendents ot hotepitals-are to report cases cf venereal diseases but notlhe names of patients 
Teachers must examine pupils tor defective sight heanug or teeth 

The penalty for pandering was set at 30 y ears in the state pnson for receiving money from 
a fallen woman without ^vmg a consideration 2 to 30 years and for the detention 01 a woman 
in a brothel 10 j ears The commission of a part of tne acts outside of the state isno defence 
and the testiraon> of an inj ured woman even though married is permitted 

Ftnanfe — The state tax levy for 1911 and 1012 was 4fi nulls for state purposes H mill 
for high schools 3 mills for distnct schools 5 mills for general county fund 4 muls for county 
schools and i mill for the poor fund The powers of the state board of equalisation were 
specified and It was permitted to revalhe property wrongfy assessed. A boatd of conimis- 
sjoner on revenue taxation was appointed to report to the fegisldture of Laws wert 

passed for the control of fraternal insurance societies and requinng foreign banking and loan 
associations to furnish security before doing business m the state and a new banking law 
applies to all except national banks makes the secreta^ of ptate ex offimo bank commissioner 
and requires the governor to appoint bank examiners There w as in the state treasury Decern 
ber 31 ipil |i 738 602 The receipts for the following year wtert 83666 004 and the ex 
penmtures $3 954 5^ leaving a balance on hand December 31 tgi2 of ^ 442 033 .- Tlt6 
statse debt ^ount^ to 1 1,210 ooq 

Education — ^In 1911 th^ state hoard of education was authorised to take qver the estab- 
lishment of stacte libraries and g> mnasiums and the state hbrary and gymn^Siuin commission 
was abolished. The legislature appropriated Itoooa for the following tw6 yehta^for State 
aid in districts where the local ltv\ was not enough toeaiJploy a teacher iwateim of weeks.' 
A half mill tajs was laid fqr the high a^hool fuim and a pennaneift iutid: lor idve univemity 
including a branch normal Bchpcriaind agncuitural college, was^sdtnt 28% pf the annual 
revenue from the tax lew exclusive of the state schiaol aixhhii^^ achool funds. Tha 

cornerstone 2^ new umversSty library ntMi adnimestrstion biuldli% fcm which a I30O 000 
bond Jssue was authorised m 1911 was laid on Octob®* t9iar tft 19K1 the percentage 
q£ lUiter^y m the popmlatioa to years^of age and ovmr was- g 6 <(5.9 la 1900) 

For the schjp^ year ending f uae $0 1912 the sdhodl popfdi^n was H 4 gSS tlw: emofe* 
raeht 9B 1395 t^e average dairy attendanra, 73,644- thd leni^ of the average schotd yesar -34 

weeks the sqhoipl revenue, 841318 746 «wi the 83^ 9^9 

and Ciramaid» InAMuitom —tin 19^4 the l^gisiaduie lecon^tutrf * hoati of ■trustees 

* In iqtr M mhes andTowrtS and 1 obunty voted no licence. dtfe& and fowrie add i 
count> for licence 



?.S 

^exd»dtng crimes puni^%l&t^'dtelH^6r lif)!^hfopbadnttienth^^ifl^£ift«d^ rehfef ^undloir fttemeii 
a^thoa^ ^ xxnm^ i^t»r op, ptatxi tq^s, 

Spry ^ a Repuj^iM and a Monn«^ was gov^Bor for 

tht tenn 190^^3 'aini 14'N'Wembcr rp'ia Isy 42 552 Vot^ to 36,076 for 

J<An F Tolto^^emocra^ The Z>er 9 Q^i;q^c vote ^ tjhe (hst^xcts was strong, hut 
the Kepubbcsn majority ia Sail l»ake<^ui^y<ij^^y^i^ the city) was kf®&4 Spry had 
favoured Roo^vdt for the Repuidiam nommatfonr, and after the re^omta&tmn of Taft 
by the natKrtid coflvcntion life *wa^ for a time sttJSj^tosed that the powerful ndSuence of 
the MormoD Chu»tai,'wfo(:hhite’ psu^y hcen exertq 4 in bd^alf of the Republican patty 
might oppose Taft b^usehe bad not mtervenad ui Memco, where prosperous hfortnons 
suffered from lawlessness. But Taft s policy was defended m an editorial signed by 
jfose^ Fi^mg Slnitb, pre^eht df the drtlrch id the Improvemenf Era the officisd of 
the '* rjuonun ” cd the church, arfd although the Progressives nominated candidates for 
governor (^Jephi 1 *. Moms who received 23,59^ votes) and two congressmen the state 
was earned by Taft^ imh 4^100 votes to 36 579 for Wdsoo ^4,174 for Roosevelt and 
0,02^ for Debs (4,985 in 1908) TheUtate for the first time wjU have two representatives 
m Cotigress,— RepubJicah (one pe-elected) The state legislature will again be 
Republican senate,: 16 R^ubheans a^ a jDen^rats, house 3c Republicans and 14 
Democrats On January 18, 1911 Cteorge Sutheil^d (h 1862 R^ubhean represent 
ative in Congress in i9oi*-o3 and -Unded States s^iator ^nce 1905) was re elected to 
the D S Senate The term of the otlfor senator, Reed Smoot (b 1862 Republican, 
senator since 1903 , apostle oi the- Latter Day Saints) does not expire until 1915 In 191 1 
Soaahst mayois were elecfc»i mEureka (with a full ticket)^ Manti and Murrav (a ^buib 
of Salt Lake City) The Socialist vote in November 191 2 was surprisingly large The 
incorporated cities of thip state, Murray, Logan Ogden, Proyo and Salt Lak6 City have 
been operated under commissioB since January 1912 by a law of 1911 

Attacks <m the MocnaoB dnisdh m pqpidar magazines, charging that polygamy 
was still practised, were aiteWered, Apnl 6 1911 by a statement df President J F 
Smith at the annual coufereim^ that polygamy was forbidden by the rules of the church 
Employees -of the copper mines ucar Brngham went on stnke m September 1912 
The strikers, mostly Qmeks, s«zed the mines and routed deputies who attempted 
to draw bolter fires (Se^ember 18 aafo 19) On Octfrfber ii the deputies killed several 
mdn in an attaii 09 the strikers 

jgj^j (Salt City) otlScwl lepmts articles on copper mmoa and 
intgation m Te<;kvual Wifrl^f pecemb^ 1912 

VERMOHTt 

Popi^ahon (ip^o) 3SS»956 (36% more than m 1.900), 85 5.% were native whites, 
t% vhitfes of fofoign parentage, 14% for«ign-h<wn whit^ and 05% negrpes The 
number to the sq m *as 39 (37 7 % m 1900) In 1910, 47 S% tif the popu 
lation was m cities and towns of 2,509 inhabitants or ov^ (405% 1900) The 

oti« and v^l^es with 5',00o inhabitants or over were Burhngton, 20,468 (in 1900 
18,640) Ru£land,t3,544,^aTr9,io,734,,hiontpetier, 7 f 836 , St Johnsbury, 6,693 BratUe 
b»Sr7, St ^bausvi6,38x, and Bennington, 6,aii 
JfncitUvre —The scresags in fai^^is <|ecreacedfn»i 4,724440 to 4 , 663 c 577 between jgooand 
I910, and tl^improved landtn farnB from: 2,1:26,624 to i^ 33 ^ 3 rfk[e aierage farm acreage 
7toi43j6ait4tfaeVaatofecifCftimprota»tyntoeaaaffroiii'fio8j43i jpiytoffias 399- 
yeft huid 894^:^)2,948 budifinga^ 1110468687 umteoMats, $00,642,766 domcBtic 

areai799^ farms m io»o ' The average value etf farm land 

per acre waa $10^ Faxmswets c^ierafced laif^y by owners (* 28 i 06£5 by ownera 636 by 
teUnageait, tenaa^. I» 1912 ^brebmmavy e^Uiatefe) the pnweipaf croos were 

Indimn « 8c»i»«Pi hfr Umm A ) wheat, os^opoi btL (tnoeo A ) oat^ 3,311,0001)15 
^7 000 A) barl^ 4354100 b« ao^bjiu. U oooA ) ^kwheat, 240^000 

bib (84)Gk9 A), fe«^^,oooiA> hay XiS^Sooa tons (t,oio 000 A > and 

Ibf, if In C^us){|^ a«^ of veget^es pth^ than 

' S« E B xjcvii 1035 d seq 



TOtatoes ^as 9 54§ an^i the val^w 467z,s83 the valine ^ sm^I J^iifV$93 (sp 
|68 9j5oj of orchard fraits $&oi 365 (^ples 475s ax»d of ni«)te ?*t»986 Oa 
|a,nuary i 1912 Ti|feTe on fanos 84 ooo horses 268 ooorfpth* cows, 4^,ioqp other 
cattfe tj^rOQO sheep atwl iii)f>oo swme, ^ ^ 

^ the ;jnpo4a^ agriciiltwri^ mdustjy In 19^2 starts OEp^anaeiit 
st^Uc^a putwhed a» jRtport^f bujjeto 00 tbetnanufactureof on 

cQii^incicial f^ihsers ccxmiaercial feeding stnng and the peai Wju^ d^pojSlte43f the state 
The FederaJ^ dQjartment of agncuJtufehas a farm at v^ejhndge near Mmolebuty i*rhf Pe 
JVIorgahhors^ ate bred aod experimeats have been jnade with Squthdowtt sheep 

Jn 1911 theira\erBqr was authonstd to appioint a cattle coqtnussioner whose <Jaty it la 
to see that no iptected live stock i‘5 brought into the state and to suppress disoftse j,n hesd^ 
The lepskture passed a stwc^r law for the pre\ entjon of fore^ hires the coinnpjss^fmer 

of a^gncult^re ap inspector of apiaries to in5pe9t hives (or foul brood etc. and authorised 
him -ttt appoint a stpte ^nitho^gjst. 

products ialue ion $8434316 The only large items were stone 
$d 145 351 ranking the state 3rd and ^te |i 624 941 ranking thest^e 2nd Of the atooe 
$3 394 93Q was the value of marble and $2 730 719 that of granite The value of lime was 
$191 035 Vermont produces njorp asbestos than any other state in 1911 the value was 
1^2 o and the quantitv 99 more than m 1910 

Manufactures — ^From 1904 to 1909 the number of establishments increased from l 69P 
to t 958 the nujpt'?rof persons engaged ip manufacturing from 37 015 to 3845^ (wage-eanoers 
from 33 I06 to 33 788) capit^ in\ested from $62 659,000 to 873 a70X>QO and ih& value pf 
the manufacture product from I63 (^4,000 to $68^ lo 000 The tnree largest manufactures 
were in 1909 marble and stones work $12 395 000 lumber and timber products $8 59S 000 
(9 3 * les*; than in 1904) and butter cheese and condensed milk $8 j^i2 ooo The teprtde 
industries woollen worsted and felt goods (84 497 ooo)s hosiery and knit goods ($1 746 ooo) 
and uatton goods all reported smaller product \alues in 1909 than m 1904. Other manufac 
tures were fiounng and gmt nulling products $4 133 OOo paper and wood pulp ^3^02 
ooo foundry and machine shpp products $3 755 ooo furniture and refngerators .$1 618000 
Of the product value 19 5 / came from the three largest aties Burlington, 16 Boo 50Q 
Barre 83 85* ooo including one fourth of the state s marble and stone work and. Rutl^d 

82 679 500 

Transportahon — Railway mileage January t 1912 109489 In 1911 appropnations 
for highwavs were increased to $125 ooo for iqn and $150 ooo a year thereafter Railways 
ma> use efectncitv for motive power with the approval of the public service commission 
Street railways must cany pnbhp school pupils at half fare or less Many acts were passed 
for local bridges and highways. 

Legislation — The le^statnre met m regular session from October 1910 to January 
28, i9ir> and convened again qu October 3, 1912 The latter session aroused bj the 
growth of the l.atter Oa> Saints near Sharon (the birth place of Joseph Smith the 
founder}, mcmonabsed Congress December 13, 1912 for the adaption of an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution prohibiting polygamy 

In 1911 there was a re apportionment of state senators in certain couifUes The 
state librarian was required to estgWish a legislative reference bureau and a ^ate bureau 
of information was created, m the office of the secretary of state The seeretary of 
state IS required to sepure statistical information in regard to the finances of munici 
pah ties Columbus Daj (October 22) was made a legal hohday 

The piunishment for first degrte^ murder was made life imprisoiiment unless the jury 
returns a verdict with thp words with capital punishment 

A workmen s compensation act in effect Jurte 2S ion restnctathe fellow servant rule 
and the defence cf assumption erf nsk and ppesctibes damages and fixes limits fo amounts 
recoveiiable fca” irqunes, and forbids siats fortamages unless they are brought withm taeo veara 
after the injury and notiee-has been given within sixty da vs to the employer \ constitu 
tipnal aitiendmeat was proposed authonsmg and empowering: the I^slature to pass laws for 
compulso^ compensation this was left for action by the next leg^ktufb^ No child under 
I4 ts to be emplcr^d m a Sfaflway mill factory qaferiy Or Workshop eitipitmng tern or nwre 
nmn no child under 12 m messenger aarvuce business office oak«y or hotel 

none undo' i6 u; certain (emimerated) dangerous occupations so girl under 18 m an 
emrioyment which requires her to stand constantly 

The penalty fpr the white slave traffic was made a, fine or $200 to $2 ooo imprisdament 
for One to ten years or both fine and rmpnsonnicnt The sIttteWard of health wlas empowteed 

’ Other consfitujioml amendments which reqidtfed ratification by the teglslatune in 1^*3 
amfthen fay popnlar vote ate for fetennlad atkte elisions and bientual^essionsof the i%«lature 
after i9l5»^nd/or taking from the legt^ure the power of chartenng institptionaTiot under 
state control all other darters to be governed by general statutes 



(,« VErRSft»« 

pnvaniM of Jt^an^ ^tadneas Hb £anip of ^anat^ttnm 
for ^ ^uIxtculoMs rosy be e^l^ked in state without the pterrmsSion of the 

sta^ Jji&aSha h^h A hf re|^ttatK»i 6f %^rees waS estaWished and nurses 
by board may use the liters K,N after theu* names Tht/ sale of dleoniargmriAef 
yiid f?W3t&ted by an anhuai ttti of ftWSO. Llditors ahd tofckccxynfeiy not be advertised oh biU 
ftbaTdfe''WtMn 200 ft. <n a diidtih OhapjS^J tri- aimcfel. by peitmMerti of selecttnen or fcbun 

cd VillagOs may hte cmrftfertyi and esttibli^hea ott oeBson of a m^ijonty of voters f^iene- 
in with the Ailqirfoval b{ thte jMiHk efemci; obrhi^ssrori Man^ s| 3 eaal Idws m regard to 
corporations wrafe pas6^ ihdfodmK charter amendmonta an act tor the hidorporatfon of the 
village of West Clow aind acts tb incorpOr^ pbwet t^ctron trust bank and insurance 
coi^mis dhutches fraterhiti^ dubs^etc 'The oaAie trf Bennington Cehter was changed 
to Cud Btettb^ngton and that m F^nl^ie Bond or ^vw'Lake in FnankRn town to Lake Cartiti 
Amohg many laivs th^er i^as one granting a bounty of |iO for each black beOr kdVed 
Fvtumce —There was m the state u^ury July i lofl, The receipts fjy the 

fisc^ year 1911-^12 were ^3: 755 and theese^nditur^ %z 508, leaving a balance June^o, 

1912 of 19 388 In 1 ^6 Ot© a yearf Was anpropnatedtcrpay interest oirbohds and othdr 

debts of the state. The same session of the legistature authomsed the issue ot $I3§ 000 in 6*/^ 
certificates red^mable 1932 to'refund tire agncuftnral college fundfoan tfti9il the governor 

S ted a commission tomtrtKJuceasystemofbookkefepingirt the office of the state treasurer 
ed powers Were given to the commissioner of taxes to whoWi^aggrieved tax payers may 
itf regard to ^praisal or other action of lochl listers The inheritance tax law of 1 $08 
was revised a tax Or 5 % was laid on bequests e’diept to chanties for religious ptjrposes or 
to certain near relatives Only corporations under supervision of the bank commissioner may 
(191 1 ) use the word ** trust * m name or advertisement aiwS the whole? savings-bank and trust 
company law was revised 

'BAttccUftm — Jn iqrt the ' state normal school at Randolph Center was discontinued 
and its bufldlngs were used for an agricultural school $10 ooO a year was appropriated 
The twb other normal schools at Johnson (where a new dormitory wUs built In I912) and 
Castleton, formerly state schools only m name were taken cfver (by lease or purchase) 
Courses la agnodtUre are to be given m them and honmal training m certain high jschools 
12 Courses Were prtmded for Ipit and 15 m 1912 

The are limits of compulsory schooling vrere increased m 1911 by the addition of a year 
M) that they are now 8 to t 6 legal pupils* are those between 5 (7 in schools having no 
kindergartens) and t8 A law for m^ical inspection of schools on vote of annual school 
meetings was passed in 191 1 The state superintendent is to control high school entrance 
exantma^ons and he may ^rafnt ^ 7^ certifcates to normal school graduates of other states 
Towns and tncoipoiated districts mav vote pensions (not more than one half average salary 
for 5 years) fromnchool funds to teachers who have ^rved 30 years School reports are 
to be of uniform date and form. 

In 1910 the percentage of lUitCtacy of the population to years of age and over was 3 7 
m 1900) the School year school popuatiOn was ft 660 total enroll 

me»t W ^^bbcnchcxAs 64 518 avexage daily attendances, 52 t6o length ctf the average school 
year 32 woeks total revenue for schools 672 896 and total expenditures 8 1 915,344 
After the death in 1910 of Matthew Henry Buckham (b 1S32) president of the Universt 
ty of Vcmidtit since J87 1 Guy jffottcr Benton (b 1865) president of Miami Timversity Ohio 
wae elebted feis MKxessor on May i8 19 ii and he was inaugurated on October 5 1911 
Chariiaide o«d Fenetl InstftiOtons ~In 191 1 laws were pes^ regulating traiwfers from the 
industrial school to the house of correction ^pakmg two superior judges with ^ secretary 
chosen by them a cximmission on probation, and authorising the buitaine of a crmitnal ward 
in the state ho^ital for bhe insane at Wateibufy tio 000 a year fdr five years was voted 
to the Anstme iWstwtfoarat Brattlebore for the care and educatKm of defective children 

Htslory — In the state election hddon September 3 1912, 64,839 votes were casi fov 
governor, undtf tbeci9iistitutu>& 32,42a votes were necessary for a choice, but there was 
BO iKipular tna^onty AUen M TMclrer, Republican, received 26,237 votes Harlan 
B Howe, Democrat, 217,661, and Frazer Mht^er, Progressive, l5^629 No other 
received a aAd the el«:tion ^4s thti? ^ttewn wt6 the Joujt session, 

wlbi^ ^ October 2, chose S’letener ae governor (by 163 voiles to 76 for Howq ^nd 
32 lifi^^s^ger) and the R^ratdican candidates for other state offices, each by 

a fatgef^pferahty than it cast fof Fletcher Two Repilblwans ^ea-e elected reprfeSetita- 
Uvfs n Cmg^^ at the ttefon Governor fletcbet took office im~ 

Jolm Ab^ Mpad (h l^epuhhcan, who became governor 

m 4910 aften tw4 lieut^nt'goyerpd^i and wl^o wp jnentioned as a possible 

»}nGe$aqff to ^ as nonumM^ for v^ce-prefl^tent oa tbe Republican bcUet 

JWfiifeon Fost^ i« 57 ) Republlcdri, rept^fativo In Congress snfefe! 1961, 
died on March 21 1912 ^ 



The state was xjaerwd for Tafitm Noves&her He Mtseived 03^5^3 woteir to let 
So6s^t, Wopr^foT^ WasQh;, 1,09^ for Otaffic^ oad^s^tlapf^ ffota Bamf 

foi; t)ebs Who haij receivpji no votes jgoS i ^ t » 

Xke ia*rtk aaoivetsary oi, t 6 e fonndjBg ctf St Jofo^^uiy'^s qpl^b«ftted, August 
iS-ay 1913, on the Old Rn© goltf coursey by a jbistoncsd pageant^ l^at^ied^ljyfWiUiaffi 
C Langdbii 'M New York City, with Special music by Brookes C I^e^sr * 

BtbltQgrfiphy — Ai^ts ap 4 CR-Utlafljd 191?; ofl^pial repor^ especjaHy the 

commissaoaer of agricul^re (Bellows Falls 1911) Tercentenary C^rak^oJ t»ej)u^tfif>fKy 
of tah Ckg>niplam qnd VeVmont (Montpelier 1910) 


^ VIRGlHIAi 

P&pukiim (1910) 3 061 $j3 (ir •»% more than la looo) 66 i% being aafeive whites, 
18% whites of foreign parentage 13% foreign barn wfotes and 32 6«<, negro^ <157% 
in 1000) The aveilage number to the sq m was 31 '* (461 in 1900) the state ranged 
14th m xfopsityj and 76,9% of the poptdation was rural living in towns of less than 
2 500 inhabitants or in other rpraJ territory fSi ?/» in 1900) She urban popnlatioo 
uat? contained m r9 cities and 13 iiKJot^rated towns. The places of 5 ooo or more 
were Richmond 127 608 (m 190© 85 ©50'' Norfolk, 6** 452 Roanoke, 34,874 Porfo+ 
mouth 3^, 1 90^ Lynchburg 29 494, Petersburg 24127 Newport N-ews 20 205 Bsua\ilk; 
19 D-o, Alexandria i5y329yStauBton, io,6cv4, Suffolk , oog Charlottesville 6 765 Bri^xii 
6 247, rrederickbbujg 5 874, V»/incbester, 5864 Clifton Forge $<.748 Hampton 5503 

Agrtcultitre — The acreage 10 farms decreased from 19 907 883 to 194^ 636 between 
1900 and 1910 and the improved land m fajnns from 10 094 805 to 9 8704158, the average farm 
acreage fell from iiS 6 to 105 9 and the vafoe of farm propertj increased from S323 510 977 
to $625065383 (,$394658912 land $137399150 buildings $18115883 implements 
$74 89r 438 domestic animals) Of the land area 75 7 0 m farms m 1910 The average 
value of farm land per acre was .^024 hartov were opesated largely by owneire (133 664 
bj. oAvne s t 625 by manager* and 48 729 b> tenants) In 1912 (prelinnnarjf estimates )i the 
principal crops were Indian corn 47 5''0 000 bu (1980000 A) wheat 8 596 Ooo bu 
(741 ooo \ ) oats 3 885000 bu ( 17S ooo A ) barley 250 ooo bu (lO oooA J rye 600 oOobu 
(48000 A ) buckwheat 516 oqo bu <24 ooo A ) potatoes 8 265 ooo bu (95 ooo A.) hay 
889 ooo tons <74 J ooo A } tottoa 24 wx> hales (266 Jbs per A ) and tobacco 112 200000 lb« 
(187 ooo A ) In 1909 (U S Census) the value of vegetables (excluding pm;atoe^ was $8 
989467 of small fruits $671 843 (principally straw femes), of orchani fruits, 1^582359 
(apples S3 129 832) On January t 1912 there were on farms 310 ooo horses 61 900 mules 
352 ooo milch cows 478 ooo other neat cattle 781 ooo sheep and 880 ooo swint 

In 1912 the legislature authorised county supervTsors to appropriate $iyO00 in 4ny courttv 
to promote apiculture passed a new act for the government « tihe united agricultural board 
which controls experiment stations made an appropriation for the examination and tesitmg of 
dairy cattle to control tuberculosis, supplementing the Federal department of agfwalture 
which tests herds supply me the District of Columbia appropna ed $3 ooo for javeshgating 
chestnut blight and passeda law regulating the sale of seed cottoa and forbidding at at night 
In Atlmgton is the mam experiment farm of the Federal department and at Cwlottesvrile 
an entoHiological laboratory The state truck expenmpot station 4it Norfolk in 1912 pub 
lished investigations of straw berry pota,to and tomato culture The Massanutten area (19,3^2 
acres Page and Rockingham counties) the Natural Bridge area 900 acnes Rockbndge 
Bedford and Botetourt counties) and the V\ bite Top area (^rtjLy in Tennessee) wej^e approved 
m 194:2 by the National Forest Reservation Commisstou for purchase for the Eastern or 
Appalachian National Forests established by Act of Marqh l 191 4 (Weeks Act^ , 

M'^neral Prodi<c)4.— Total value 1911 $1^609,364, The output of coal was -618164 667 
tons valued at $6 254 S04 (a bttle more than ^n 19 10) Another large piioduct waa pig iron 
^ 7S9 40BS valued at $3 89^ -85 (not included in the above total) 30 aieaa thanrtP ifrJO 
The vdue of iron ore (610 871 tons) was $J 146 i8& ranking the state 5tlw T^ 
valued as follows zinc $25 99? lend, ^36 ooo and gold., $3 lOQ Ab^t^m^ri^ tmpyntn 
in the country qomes from the state and more naangjanesedian from a»y ^fec state; irglnia 

ranked 1st m mulstones valued at $17 635 Mineral waters fooip indudittg ISt 

resorts, ware valued at $298 701 

Mam^actures — Ip- 1904-99 the number of establishmeirts mcreaqed from 3^187 fo 5*^585 
and that of persons ot p^anufaqtuni^ from 88 898 to 120*797 (wage^rners front 

8q, 2&5 to los ^6), capital invested frpmu $447,989 ooo to 39a.ooo Am ^ vadwh erf 
products fropj $1481,357 ooo to $2 19 794 9^ poerthiid of tfe was( from tint 

tljree largest industrtqa lumber aoa pcocfoct®, mofotfcap twfcs as 

' See JR 5 ’Xarvui, uf et tea 
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PMpck « |ft I^ISk tobacco imnsrfactttfes t$5>$B5i,ooo and flotir and gnst mill prodM«£« 
prodncM were< car ccmstrucucm. ai|dl repairs by steam raiJt- 
way il9 950000 tanned cumfed and finished feather^ $8^67000 fertilusers, 

(much more than twice the value m 189^) lai^ely matixrfactilred from fch^atid 
aanJdtte Ae state 4th nr this industry gra^d tod^ed ckafned and peanuts t^^33 

onoj h^g fomvi^h? of the codntry & product coitetoa goods ^7 490 ootr (neariy thrree as 
much as m 1899) bpots^d 1$ 8*^1009 fdvindry and maphiae shop pfoductSt I5 727 
ooo iron and steel from blast furnaces $5 339 doa 

Nearly foin>iiinths of the total product v^fue canw ftoth the cities of 10 000 or over (ex 
eluding Newp(ii*t KeWs which oouW not teported separately but which had in 1904 a 
product value erf $9 054 000) These citiOs were Richmond $47 358 000 NoriFofk $10 341 
ooo Lynchburg $10 188 000 (much more than three times the piwuct in 1899) Petersburg 
♦8 895 500 Roanoke $7 261 ooo Danville s|S^gSp,ooo Alexandria $4 419 500 (nearly thrice 
the output m 1899) Portsmouth $i 528 ooo and Staunton |i 223000 

T^ansportaUon Radway mileage, limiairy r 1912 4 389 12 The Federal TOvernment 
m 191; secured a dq[>tb(rf j8 ft m the James mer between Hamplon Roads and Richmond 
and comjrfeted the projected improvements (30 ft mam channel and 30 ft. anchorage at Lam 
berf's Point) in Norfolk harbour In 1912 the approaches to this haibour (urn Tong 35 ft 
deep and 400 ft wide) were about two-thirds completed and the channel to Newport 
(3>4 m 35 ft. de^ and 400 ft wide) was practically finished 

Legislabcn — The regiMt sesaom of the legislature met from January to to March 
15, 1912 and sulnnitted 4 x> the people for their approval at the general election in 
November these constitutional amendments one (adopted 60 176 votes to 16 202) 
pennrts the l^islature to draw a special charter for any city over 50 ooo upon the 
request of the aty and to draw special charters of a form not prescribed by the consti 
tution but these charters do not go into effect unless adopted by a majontv \ ote of 
the electors of the city in question others remove the prohibition against re-election 
of the city commi^oner of revenue (adopted, 38 496 to 20 900) and of the aty treas 
urer (adopted, 57 884 to 20 733) Amendments to the charters of Richmond and 
Norfolk r^ui^ the numbers of wands and thus the size of the councils 

The state was seifistncted into ten congressional districts and the legislature passed 
a pnmarv election law which makes statutes in regard to regular elections hold in 
r^;axd to {nnmary ekctiona, candidate are required to pay a fee equal to 5 % of one 
year s saWy m the office that they seek, to make a statement of expense within 20 
days piUnaty election and to limit their expenses to 15c for every vote received 
by the hilpiest paity at the polls at the preceding election In no instance is the ex 
pense to be mote than 40% of the salary of the oflice The expenses of the primary 
are to he pa]^ hke oth^ election expenses 

A statute permits no pt3«emptory instruction from a judge to a jury m any case and 
another forbids the heanng of cases m the supreme court of appeals on imperfect records and 
their deefoon on merely technical points and requires the court to simplify procedure in 
regard to bills of e«3ceptions 

Cities of 6Crooo and cities withm five mdes thereof may purchase water works systems by 
coftdotinatioiu Following the Maryland lawf orRaktmore the legislature provided for segrega 
tioti districts for white ami colowd persons m cities and towns adopting the act Members 
of ow race are not to move into a mstrict d^gnated for the other 

The dtmrtment Of 'mtnds and the office m inspector of mines were created under the 
bureau of labour and indn^rud statistics the act contains provisions for safety Factories 
employing five ot more peraofta and any workptace employing two or more cj&ddren under 
18 Of two or more women must behispected No female and no boy under 14 may weyk in 
a coad nune The law of iSqohmiting the working hours of females and children undfer 14 
ta to a day waa extended thwOrteffiom and mercantile estaWishments but does not apply 
to the lattm- on Saturday or to packing fruit and Vegetables between July and NorvenSier 
otaa cowmtry dbstnets or jn towns of ooo- inhabitants qr less The law of 1902 making rad 
wnya ludde for inj wy to employecaE was amended and made mote severe 

la<^ were passM for the government of the board of medical examihers for 
8 pfet!) d feV^ n e ^ttg .of Vital statm^es and for the hcence mspedtiOtt and supervision of matermty 
ho^Mtsds 1^ b^y farms A standard of punty for ice cre^m and for condensed in^ was 
set ^ui'tatm<Wie^pifssed regulatlhg die sale of cr^r and putting a new tax on the manufacture 
of la|iie«tt.~ -Mmiullctiteers and «lefs of liito«c»ting Jiqubfs ate forbidden to use the name 
or likeiM^^^ e^txr aa tht name? tetend wfrade mark of intoxicating Iftjjror 
A iheasutetp iirchlbStfon to tiMe pMopfc ^sfoated iti the senate by 3 1» i 

Jite h^s^tiua^VdM the body ot Ifoitry ("Light ’Horse Harry *) Lee (see E 'B 

XVI, 361b) oreught to Virgtsia from CumbeHand Islaim Ga rf the faimly coasented 



Fmancfi — Man> smfjl ch^ges vf^re mgjde ui the tax laws «atatbly jn re^id tp the t«xa<- 
tion of bank stockholdejs <3 rpfefcfal lands and forests of the rc^mg stock ol railnmd forop^ 
ttdits wbtth 13 to as^ssed fit the txmtttxs cittes ^nd tbwi» aira dlsttfets fSinoagh wlS^ 
the railroad operatet and wt thte pnact^l c^ces- ttf the eott^orat^nt df raafwayfe and 
canals based gross? triMispprtaticm m^pts and pcopeityH. cd dpi^e^ac tdipornttons aad ^ 
incomes m excess of la ooo a year statutes were passed regnJating ^/ccideatfipd insurance 

policies policies against injurjf and oi^se. insurance companies, thist Cpmparttes guarantee^ 
and fidehty companies etc and 6tate banks 

The balance in the treasury bn Septet*bet 30 191 1 was 1266 315 asd Ocibber I 19JS 
$135 038 Dtmng this fi^al ye^ reoeipta A ere ^ 032 *90 and tfiabuiswQMMitB $7 

Edu aUon -*111 1912 toe legis^ture ai^nded the lavr of 1910 in negani to,«i6ttttCt^ ui 
agriculture domestic arts and science and manual training in puWic WKh acnoofe and th® 
use of agncultutal high schools for demonstrhtJon wotk is aHonved The law ifer totutmeitt 
of teachers on pay was amemted espeaairy bv rules for temporary retirement ' 

In 1910 of the population 10 > ears of age and over is 2 % wajs iHitprate (23 9 m t^Oo) 
of whites 8 I % (.31 I in 1900) of negre^es 30 (44 6 m I900) 

For the school \ear 1911-12 the gchool population waa 61 6,3 68 the enroHinent 409 397 
the average daily attendance 263291 length of the average school > ear 6 j months revenue 
for bchools and expenditure I5 62S 20S 

The University of Virginia recei\ed m 1912 a gift of ?i25,o6o from the Phelps Stokes 
Fund for a pennaneiit fellowship to stud\ the negro 

Charitable and Penal Inst tut -ans — The act of 1910 for the control of Irtfant offender b> 
probationary officers was amended m I912 and the state board of chanties and corrections 
was required to inspect and supervise agencies or persons placing children m family homes 
throughout the state The secretar> of the same board was authonsed to in\e5tigate the 
condition of the weak minded (not insane or epileptic) and the possibility of sutgicm aid for 
indigent cnppled The \lrginia colony for the feeble minded was established on a farm of 
the \irginia state epileptic colony A new code was adopted for pensions to Confederate 
yeterans A county levy of One mill for the Confederate pension fund was ahttiomsed aiKl 
the legisJatuue appropnated $3 000 for Confederate veterans suffenng from cancer and there 
fore not m the soldiers home and $2 509 for needy Confederate women not on the- pension 
roll Firemen m cities of 100 ooo inhabitants pr more may be pensioned Se-veral laws 
were passed for working coniicts on public roads ^nd for the manufacture by convict labour 
of ground lime stone and o>steT shells for use oh public roads 

History — The state &dmimsttaXioii and the legislature m 1912-12 were as usual, 
Democratic Ihe legislature had only 5 Independents or Republicans in a senate 
of 40 and JO m a house of xoo The Democratic iwamaries, September 7, ign re 
elected for 1913 19 Thomas Stages Martin (b 1847), United States senator since 
1895 and affiliated with the conservative wing of the partj, and chose for the tgrm 
1911-17 Claude Augustus Swanson (b 1862, reptesentative in Congress, 1803-290.$, 
governor 1900-10), had been appointed August i, 1910, to fill out the unexpired 
term (1910-11) of John Warwick Daniel (1842-1910, representative in Congress, 1885- 
87 senator since 1887) who died /ust after his te election for 1911-17 In the ISiovenj 
ber 1912 elections the state was eas 3 > earned b> Woodrow Wilson (a native of Staun- 
ton) who received 90 332 votes to 23 28S for Taft, 3 i #777 for Roosevdlt, 820 ftw Debs 
who had only 255 votes m 1908, and 709 for Chafin Of the 10 representatives m the 
63rd Congress, 9 will be Democrat? and 1 a Republican (from the 9th ffistnet)— the 
same (fivision us m the 62nd Congress There was no gubematonal eleaion the 
term of Wilham Hodges Mann (b 1843) is 1910-14 (February i) There was no 
election to the state legislature m 1912 

In the attempt to induce West Virginia to pay her part of the ddat of Virginia as 
it was when West Virginia uas separated from that state nothing wafi actually ac 
complished The U S Supreme Court (220 17 S i, March fi, 1911) recoounended a 
division of the debt, 76 to Vagmia, 23 5% to West V»gmia, ba^d on a masters 
estimate of the value of real and personal property (cxduding dnves) in the two parts 
of the state at the time of the creation of \^r|pjUSL, i«id pa October 30 igir the 
couiit refiiMsd to determine questions ie^t <3|>«i ib March On April 20^ 1911 the 
Vitgrnia debt commission aak<^ toe gbvumor of West Virginia to a^rsm^ a confesmee 
He had already (April 18) called an extra -session but bad not mcluded in, his call any 
mention of the debt, so that the extra aesafon could not act and notiuhg copld be done 
until the regular session of January 1913 When Virgimk urged haste, the legislature 



9 ^ 

Vir^r^ tfe^t rij$r %ttorne^-;^^i^ ijaVjng, fleeted 

Cfi^ itf> cpuld pot p^res^ tliftja^ual wisljea. of the peop5ft ^►f ^ state 
Aai0*^13i» l^sjatureoan deaii^th tbfijtoattu; u| West Viqpuja/ tfeofe has feeen some 
dijout the authont^f of t^e debt txjtatedii^oft to act fot Virgada 
' March il, tIiOrtAoii 1 U ]?oster, Afe Carrofl coObty 

attorney and 'thte sfeeniff of the same county were shot to death in the Hdlsvdie court 
bouse by tbo ao^-caibed da» Ol Mountameers, ” the moment the 

judge was «eatcwri«® oneof their members^ wh«i& they rescued Sevml (rf the outlaws 

w<ere lind thm sfebtemted to d^th bi^ S^tethbejr ii two^for second degree 

muTdf^^-We^ft sentenced 4;o ig yea§^^ lujpj^soiwcw^ (August 17 and November 22) 
In 1912 the hotm^ of Marshall ha ^*chmoad was acquired by the Association 
fort^ Presea-vation of Va^uha Ai^qnibcs 

B'lhhographyL — Acts of AssemBy igiz (Kichntond) reports Of state departments and 
oflficfers “F A Ma^juder BfiitHi AdmihtAfaHdfi V^g^ta ^altiirtorB 1912) d R I inglev 
Tki Ti’tinsiiwH tAvkr^ui frSrti Caioky to Cortimokw^fh (1910) T B R Wnght ed West 
moreland County Va 2<ki~rpz2, Pts I and II {Ridlfhond Va 1912) H R McIIwaine 
JounuUs of tkt ffouse oj Bw±esses of Vtrgtnta r^jd-^o (ibtd 1910) and Journals 

of the Hottse of Bttr^ess^ of Vtrgtnta 171^14 [fry i^rS 1720-22 272^-^ (tdtd tgii) 


WASHINGTOK ^ 

^ ^ Pnptdahan (rgjo) i 141^990, an increase Of t2o 4% since 1900 (a higher rate than 
in, any jothM" state), 76^ were native whites 24 7% whites of foreign parentage 211'’® 
forei^-d^m whites and 0,5% negroes The average number to the sq to was 17 i 
(7^ m igoo), 53% 0^ the tot^ lived in places of 2,506 or more (4c 8% in 1900) The 
citreS With 3 ooo or teort? Vrerd" 237,194 iSo 6ft in 1900) Spokane 104 402 

(36848 m tpoo), Tacoma 813 74^ (37 ri4 m 1900) Bverett, 24,814 (7 838 m 1900), 
Bellingham 24*98 (11,062 in 1900) WaJUa Walla if9,364 (10049 m 1900) North 
Yakima, 14082 (3 154 in 1900) Aberdeen 13 660 (3 747 m iqoo) Vancouver 9300 
(3,r26 m :^9t>o), Hn<puam 8,171 (a, 608 m 1900), Ceatraba, 7311 (1,6001111900) 
Oljmpia, 6 996 (3 8% m 1900) 

Agruidture — *T 1 ie acreage iwlSi^ittCiiearted from 8 499 297 to n 7I2 235 between 1900 
add 1910 *md IB the same period the imfaxivedl land iiujn^:Sed (roirt ^ 465 9^ to 6 373,311 
the aveae^ farm fell f rain 356^0 to 2084 and l^e value of farm property increased 

(ipA 8144,040^ to I637 543,411 15517,431 998 land t54 546 459 buildmgs $16 709 844 
uB^atfciits domestic aninmls) The average value of farm land per acre wag 

$4|.t8r Of -the land area 3^7 4^^, was farms m 1910 Farms were operated largely by 
owners <47»S05 fey owners by inanagers and 7 726 by tenants) fn 1912 (pnehrainary 
estimates) the pnnapal erpp^ wetCi corn, 846 090 bm (31 ^ A ) wheat 53 728 000 

bu (2 285000 A) oats 13 689^900 Du (284006 A) barle> 7869000 bu (183 000 A ) 
rye jSo 000 bu (gTood A.) ptrt^oes 11^356 ooo -bik (68 000 A ) and hay 1 707 000 tons 
(776 Ooo A ) In 1909 (U S the total -value of vegetables except potatoes was 

I129S8 5»o (in ^899 « 040 668) of flowers and plants and nursery products $i 044 907 that 
of orch^ fcruits, S4^74«)24 (apples $^^25 761 plums and prunes $600 503 cherries 
<278,547) and ojf sroiall fruits 8^941 4^5 wawbernes <529 535 ) On January i 191210^6 
Wete on farma 293,00b horses 14 GOO mules 205 000 tnildi cows 186 oOo other neat cattle 
486 ooo sheep and 246 OOO swine 

The total acreage imgated in igog was 334*37^ (1468% more thanm 1S99) 310,426 
wteauf^lied frtmj stfca^ The ^otal cp^t qf irrigation ent^pnses to July 1 1910 was 
$16 2 IQ J49, and the estimated final cost of improvements begun 122 322 856 Of the 
pjmects (see B B liaviil 354d) bf the ‘Fddriy Reckmation Service the Okanogan 
county) complete Goober wio, mijfaixdia 19U 6,349 acres (orchaid fnats 
hay# eteje and the Yakipja (Yalodia, ifeaton and Kirti*4s^cwnt»es) m November 1912 
waa I9^%4i<»cflp^eted m lU storage uniL 93% in its Sumo^aiue uipt and wh^my coipi^fted 
mtV rgit Imgated 79 974 acres ^for^e,1iop8 fruits Md vegetables) 

€a AOwer btm« Is aw faitr&smk radustry in igdi narcisstis ihd tulip bulbs 
propAgated'hei* 'flowteed (in Wategtooi ) ten days earlier than bulba of 

dte«M varteommaoM from tl<MA Tlte F«^J of agriculture Js making 

aUtid^ of PtuMt source of lodme 4 m of potei^ioc wmm?rcial feitihser 

^ rm^ — Ti& wipe 1911 , the largest items were coal 



WASBINSrai? 


m 


j 55^23*5 tons <$8 17^ I 50 abaWt^aoe-Ksth Ima than lu. 19110^ aiai faraajJct^^fcrJBao 4 
37s) Sfcone tf^g waked at Jh^79^^2 (gramfea^ S£^^5i,$5l xankiag ’Ae Biatee aactlr^ 
land owaentat 8i496,fio7; liinai^ait#328^33 atid sand sttjd grSvel atts 3 §,j 4 i 30 } 'Ehe aiets&I 
output wi» 'billed at jli,j0$6 0*7 iaile=elOTeath -rntwa than m ntfhMMgfg&ld, 4 ® 4 a,XK >0 
(t^ largest m e^t veare) jnestly from thelRepubkCidistix^ 10 JrBny=«oiintS* «&*»£» 

2^,300 oa. {neaiiy ooe-^fiftK more- than m iQio) frtun ulitaeous shrt^ttne orea in coi&ity 
and copp«r and lead ores m Stewias county copper 19$ 503 ifSs (^txicue than d&ntie £9x0 
outputs mostly Irom the Danvittfe disteict in Ferry coiinty «^d too* ^ptne xi^Krrt, misn 
Stevens and Pend Oreille countKes smeltiar report 6oj tMS) a£Bil^ 4 ne» istoiu froertlBa.Meth 
hue district Pead Oreille oouety Nearly e-ifadhs of the metahs came irom Ferry catattyt 
— and all the tungsten market^ Mineral wateis bottled at 5 springs narere; wr«ath.l^9l&34> 
Manufactures —’la 1904-09 the number of estabiishinents inmased from a 75a to ^74 
and that of persons en^ged in manufacturing from 51459 to -80 1 18 fwagt^fiaotictajEmnl 43 i 
199 to 69 i2o) capital invested from ♦969534>9o to $222 281 ooe (ia^a aiid value M 
products frdm $128 S22 000 to 8220 746 000 <71 4"^ ) Among thd moat important mabu 
factures were lumber and timber 889 155 000 {nearly thnce the p^iict vdloe ui 1699)1 ir 
which W/ashington ranked fimt being first in the lut of Dm^ka fir (fi.Yt'eightlw of the 
country s total) and of cedar (more than one half the country scut) and m the mamifactiute 
of shmgles (three-fifths of the output of the Umted States) flour and gostHaid product^ 
®17 853 »<^ slaugfatermg-and meat packing 815 654 000 caoniag and preseannng $9 395tOO& 
including fish especialH salmon and \ cgetabks and fruits and butter cheese and cond^sed 
milk $7 271 000 — nof which $2 970 000 was the value of condensed milk in thd manufacture 
of which Washmgtwi ranked 3fd The product value was nearly equallydivided between the d 
cities of IQ 000 inhabitants or mote and the rest ©f the state These cities were Seattle 
S50 569 200 (more than thnce as much as in 1699) Tacoma 822 450/x>o (about 120 more 
than in 1899) Spokane $i8 880000 {five times as much as m i.8^> hverett* $7 ^^ooo 
Bellingham $4600,000 Aberdeen $3590000 VV alia Walla $2317000 flour being the mam 
pradiict and North \ akrnia $2 r7>, ooo 

Transportation — Railway mileage January i 1912 4 891 72 Statutes provide for the 
building of county roads and for a permanent highw ay fund out of the proceeds which 

E erraanent highway s are to be built on the resolution of the county commissioners aft-ei' plans 
a\e been approved b\ the highway commissioner The Federal government in 191a was 
deeding the Columbia nvtr and had practically completed the south letty and begun the 
north jettv at the mouth of the river lu the S \V part of the state work at "ft illapa harbour 
was about one third done and that at Gray a outer harbour practicallv fini^d At 
Olympia with local co operauon the dPepening of the channel was nearly completed 


Legislation —The 12th sesaon of the legislature was held from January 9 to March 
0 1911 It ratified January 26 the proposed i6th aitiendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution providing for a Federal income tax Three important constitutional amendments 
were adopted at the regular state election in 1912 one ttto nd to 43 095) providing 
for the initiative by a 10 petition and for referendum bj a 6% petition on any stat 
utory Jegidation one (ri 3^1 to 46372) lor the recall of nJJ eJectivt pubic officers 
except judge of a court of record and one (70 040 to 47 9/ S) stnkmg out the provision 
that laws shall not go into effect until 90 days after the adjournment of a sfession 
The legislature objected to Federal interference with fisheries ip the state under the 
treaty of J908 with Great Britain and it urged Congress* to stop undesirabje immi^ation 
A law of 1-911 provides that only the names of the two candidates nfio receive the highest 
votes on the separate non partisan pnmary ballot (provided for by afaw ofi 1909) forcand? 
dates for the supreme court and the superior court shall appear on the general election ballot 
and that if one candidate gets an absolute majority of all votes cast, his rfiaU be the only 
name to appear on the general election ballot 

The capitol commission was reorgamsed and provision was made for the completioa by 
December I 1912 of a Temple of juspee which is to be part of d group of ^ oj: more 
buildings la Olympia Columbus Day was made a legal holiday 

In a code of 75 pages the state railroad commission was chao^ed to i public service pom 
mission to supervise common carriers gas electric water telephone -and telegraph compani^ 
and wharfingers and warehouse men, to fix rates and service requirement* for these public 
utilities and to enforce the law which forbids discrimination the code require* tfiat the jajte 
^ajl XK>t be more for a short than for a long haul malms it necessary to report accidents and 
sets with a good deal of detail standards of safety A tr^m prew taw waapa^ed 

A law declared constitutional by the state supreme cou^im- September 27 fpiifm waning 
ton vs Clausen), made insurance £or mjured Working compulsory ip the extra ha2ar<%«a 
employments listed in the a^ti yihith is based on tj^ poUcse ppwrs ^f the^tatp, Wjer 
employers may elect the system of state insurance Suits for damages are permittea iT the 
tajury rffiitiitirom the-ifelibefate mfeuttOn of the SpbciM jutsfiMlHddeG 

To be cott^seesated the loss of earning powr must exceed 5 % msugamuim cotspfaisai. 
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tKMilaf deatifajfrtf 0£i6 to a widow oca depcodent widows fiaoamc^th foreaob depe«d£»it 
chtl^ iaotf!> t^ree In nundior $5 a lOfsntk, but $io-a month if dependent ’children are 
le£L wrdtidQt enber parent. For toml dwability compenaataon is lao a month (fhts to a 
rasccM^^emtidoyee wikh 45 extra 'for eacfa^ependiefit chsiid under r6v the maxnnunt being 4jS 
«n»nitth^ tiwse eume araonmuntied rp^<, if •tfie mjttry torarfted from the removal of aafe-guante 
byl^ injured peraon (xr withlu&oouseiit The adantruHtiation of the act reeta With an industrial 
UKuranoe dcphrtiE^t created by it Imt aj^peal may be made courts Ehnployers must 

p^fotheBtateapeFcentage (motto bededucl»diromdteworkm«i Spay) of tbe annual pavroll 
This v^tes from 0.15 % in toe manufaeture of oorda^ jewehy etc to o 1% in powder works 
Employees who dect msorance-pay 90% cA the lUimitiuht compulsory rate The act earned 
a» appeopnatton of $150 ooo for tnefund Women, exo^ in canneries are not to work more 
than 6 hoUfsaday and the same law (held constttutmnal by the state supreme court March 26 
im2) x^uures employers to ftfovideseatsfor women. For the imvestigatian of the bubonic 
plaMe Ml Asia $5,000 was appropnated. Two laws were passed regulating the sale of tntlk 
and cream, it was made a gross misdumeataatrto allow itt a concert saloon a dance bouse 
pool or biUtard b^l a place oi assignation or a p 4 ace where opium or any other narcotic drug 
is used any pORwa under 21 or to give or sell to a minor intoxicating l^uor or tobacco and 
any minor having either in ins possrasion is guilty of a misdemeanour Chi September 5 1912 
the state saftfemeoourt (State lur Fatea) held ftet die law of rpop for the stenhsation (by 
order of the sentencing court) of habitual cnminals ra^ts, etc was not unconstitutional 
since It did not provide for a cruel and unu^al punishment 

Pend OreiHe county (county-reat Newport! was created in igti from the eastern part of 
Stevens county A law was pafesed validating provisions for recall in charters of cities of the 
first dass Cities between 2 500 and 20,009 may adopt the commisaon form ctf government 
at a specisd election Called by a petition of 257 of the qualified etectors The fallowing 
cities have adopt«l the commission government Centraha November 20 1911 m effect 
January 8 I9r2; Chehalib 1911 Everett April 16 1912 (1 986 to j 928 votes) in effect July 
I 1912 Hoquiam Junes I 9 il m effect August 14 1911 North Yakima July 17 1911 in 
effect September 18 1911 Sookane ‘ December 191Q, in effect March 14 igii Tacoma Octo 
beri6 1909 m force May 1910 and \ialla Walla July 10 1911 in effect ^ptember 1 1 igil 
Olympia rejected a commi^on chatter on Daember 5 1911 by 807 to 754 votes and Van 
«Miver by 958 to 447 votes A constitutional amendment defeated in November 1912 by 
83,138 to 67 717 would have removed the prohibition against county officers (except treas 
urer) holding office for more than two terms. The city of Everett voted m November 1912 
to estsdilisfa the sti^ tax systan. In Seattle a charter amendment for the single tax and 
one for the creation of a department of chanties and corrections were defeated on Mardi 5 
1012 In Tacoma m 1912 an ordinance created a social service board to investigate places 
of public amueenient arid to study moral and social conditions of such places espmaly 
where young peojde are ccxicerned 

Ftmance — ^All operating property of street railways is to be taxed as personal property 
althoi^h only the reeling stock of other railways is thus taxed In the same standing 
timber and nshiog locations are to be assessed and taxed as personal property The legisla 
tore erf 1911 passOT an elaborate insurance code of J40 pages 

In the treasury there was a balance o{ $l 245 841 on October l 1910 and $2 446 247 on 
Si^eiiiber 3O1 1912 The receipts for the two years were f 16 91 1 514 and the expenditures 
$1.5711 i<^ The state debt m 1912 was bridge bonds $125,000 normal school bonds 
$2^ 024 and capitol budding fund wanants outstanding, $920 000 The levy for state 
purposes for 1912 ws^ rmlls. 

^uetthtfrt — In 1911 a new law was passed for the certification of teachers and the county 
supenntendent was authorised to register no certificate unless he was satisfied of the good 
moral charactef 6f the teacher In March 19II the University of Wa^ington received a 
mft of 000 styled thcGat^ert Foundation for a bureau of child welfare Whitman Col 
^ at Walla Watta m 1912 completed an endowment fund of $100 000 

For the year ending June 30 1912 the school population was 283 141 total enrollment 
224410 avefas^dady attendance 170 041 lenrth of the average school year 155 days The 
total revenue fe- schools was $13 671 349 and expenditures $ii 156 404 

In 1910 of the population 10 years of age and over oady 2 % was illiterate (m 1900 3 i ”0 
otffyi>^onof the P^ific states and only Iowa andNebmska elsewhere tn the United States, 
hawftlower me of ilhtnacy 

ChonMbfc JnsHhttwns — In counties of 30,000 or a judge of the superior 
csoutt ^AMUrthonsed m tgif to hold a juvenile court session and keep a separate juvemie 
record The ittte board of contnrf is to fik a price for the sacks martulactured in the 
peiutmithdYv are to be sold directly to farms oyster men and wckil groans m the 

state and omjr at’wUr'di 8 cretion<rf dte beard upon the open matket. For pension^ for veterans 
of the IndlsU wstof m and 1S96 * 15,060 waat app^pdiated ' The Northern Hospital ftor 
tji$ ^ 6 ^ county was opeimd m A^irfl i 1911 

^Anjestecu of prelereilM^ting was adoptod 0n N^s^bet 5 19121 aiHendaietuis to 
the dOfUin abani^sg. ffCM^ a Ooannu»s»@n geveanment were cheated by 45,223 to 9*44^ 





SasUfy --- 4 ® ihe state goverjojaeat was ooatroHed ^ ^raagly prbgiei 

ate type of tie RejaaMicaD. pwtyr all the state offices Ke^mbhcana and rtse 
kgi^ture l*.vmg 38 R^ublKacBis in a senate 42 a%d 84 Repi^hcans in a lo’w^w honse 
of^ Oa^January 15, I the iega^ure chose a Progressive, Miiesf6tndti3cter<h 

State superior amet, tgoiif-oS, representative m Con^ss, 1909- in), I/nilad States sena 
tor to succeed the Ccmservative Repnhilcan Samti^ Henry Piles r8^S)» who had 
served one term TIm term of the other senator from Wa^ngton, Wesley Livsay JFonfes 
(b 1863, RepnUicati^ representative in Uloagress, t8pp-»ioo9) does not e^ire bntd 
1915 In the state campaign m igri there were three tickets in the field The Rbs- 
publrcans nommated Manoa E Hay (b i86g) who as heutetiant-govemor had beaime 
governor March 29, IQOO, upon the death of Samuel G Cos^ve Progressive though 
the state Republican party was, the National Progressives organised, and ntUninated 
for governor Robert T Hodges This break resulted in the election by a small phi 
rality (97 251 to 96629 for ttay^ 77 792 for Hodges) of the Democratic candidate, 
Ernest I ister although his campaign lasted only three weeks The original nominee 
for governor on the Democratic ticket Superior Court Judge W W Black of Everett 
was held ineligible (October 10 State ex rel Remolds is Howell) by the supreme court 
of the stat9 because the constitution provides that supreme and superior court judges 
dunng their terms of office are ineligible for any but judicial offices Republicans 
were elected to the other state offices and the state senate will be made up of 27 Re 
publicans, 9 Democrats and 6 Progressives, and the house of 50 Republicans, 18 Demo- 
crats, 28 Progressives and i Socialist (from Mason county) 

In the national campaign there were onlv two county pnmanea and these were 
for Roosevelt, but the credentials of the delegates from King county were rejected by 
the state Republican committee The natiocuil committee (Junti 15 J912) and then 
the convention followed the ruling the state committee, reversed the action of the 
state convention which had chosen Roosevelt delegates at larger and settled all eon 
tests in favour of Taft Although it was supposed that putting a state third party 
ticket in the field would hurt Roosevelt and that the strict affiliation pledge of the pn 
mary would turn many votes from Roosevelt to Taft, the state was earned by Roosevelt, 
who received 113 6g8 votes to 86 840 for Woodrow Wilson 70,445 for Taft 40 134 for 
Debs (14 17/ in lOoS) and 9 8ro for Chafin Three Republicans and (at large) two 
Progressives were elected representatives m Congress The former delegation was 
three and the state was not re districted 

The use of the recall in Seattle’ and Tacoma was the most notable incident m 
municipal history during igix 12 In Seattle Mayor Hiram C GiU was recalled 
(charged among other things with connivance at vice) on February rr igii by 31,919 
votes for George W Dilling (who thus became mayor) to 2 S,'to 5 for Gdl, whose sup- 
porters had endeavoured to restrain the city by injunction from holding the rec^l 
election and had secured an order restraining the city comptroller from paying expenses 
of this election, but this order was over ruled Petitions for the recall of Dilbng 
(because he had not dismissed the city jailer for cruelty) and of three counalmen were 
circulated, and the petitions for the recall of the councilmen were filed but were held 
insufficient, as contaimng names numbering only 25^0 of the vote for the individual 
counalmen instead of 25% of the entire votes for aU candidates for the office On 
December 3a, igii two ^ these petitions were filed with additional names, but the 
corporation counsel the aty counal and the courts held that they could not be refiled 
after an interval of ten dajs On March 6 4912 George J^etcher Cotterili (b x 86 $ 
avil engineer, landscape gardener, supporter of jm(iimcif«l owncr^ip, assistant aty 
engineer ih 189-^1900, and Democratic candidate for mayor in 1900) was elected 
mayor by 32,085 votes to 31,281 for GUI In November a petition was filed for the 
rct^ of Cotterjll for general inefficiency 

ia Tacoma jdayor A. V Fawcett secured m rgio an " anti treat ’’^wdaiaiBee, m&kuig 

^‘ 9 ee F W Catlett (secretary to the mayor of Siattfe) * The W<»kmg Of the Recall m 
Seattle in iseptember 1912 Annals oj the Amertcan Academy ef PtMunU ana Sdctol Science 



It ^ for a burtea^d^ tas^ to ©®e p«fsQa hquosr to be druok oa the p*em 

fegr Ti^s wasjsu^lftinfd at a rcf^awiiraj dfectioar (aad 

gfipr^me court)» hat tba>(3ty a<Jmmustrlatj|OiH attacked ior-petnatr* 

^ vice diM;iict4 «mtrary $tate iaw^^ibad ixuMc itself uapqpukr by exdEorcing 

I^W iH^ae-fights^ 'l^e dletaettst aad-tbe; sportuig element bc^b ^voaxed 

th^ recall Op April 4, ^ eioctipa wa# beicl,; bat A. H Barth, Socialist, received 
so mapy ^otes thM «o iauadid^S^ Iptdt a PiAjority At a secoad eloctioc, Apnl 18 
M^jhiaoa V Sejrpiom -was dieted by *1,322 rc^s M 10,489 for Fawefett On May 2 
ap eiepion was bdd ef four <i 9 mmissi<mer$ another election On May 

16 wa^ neciesfiwy for a choice ^od then two'CPutialinen \tere recalled and two retanted 
in o®oe One of those recalled v®8 re-dect^d at the next general election In Jan- 
uary t9ia Fawedta fnends attempted to reosll ^ymonr, unsucc^fuUy 

BtUtography — Sesxvm Laws igzx (Olympia) oflSoal reports C A Snowden Htsi&ry of 
Washtneton ike Rise and Progress of an A^rtcan State 4 vols (New lork 1909) P H W 
RosS Western Gate {‘^nd igTi) and on vfrorkmen’s compensation, articles in the New York 
Independent Octobd 3 1912 and MeOwe*s December a^Ks ' 

WEST VlROIKIAi 

Popidaiwn (1910) x 221,119, an increase of 27 4% since 1900 Foreign born vdiites 
consUtnted 23% of the total m 1900 and 4 7% m 19 to, negroes 4 5% m 1900, and 
in zgio, and whites of native parentage 88% in igoo and 85 3 in igio In 
density the-stato ranked igth (508 per sq m ) The rpral population decreased from 
78 5% m 1900 to 70 s% m 1910 The urban increased from 13 1% to 18 there 
were 228,242 mhabitants m 25 mumcipaMies each having more than 2 500 inhabitants 
(12 s 465 in id sudi places in 1900) There were 12 places of 5 000 or more, as follows 
Wheebng 41,641 ^ntington 31 r6r <11,923 m 1900) Charleston 2'> 996 Parkers 
burg, 17842 Bihefidd ii 188 (4644 m 1900), Martmdjut^ 10698 Fairmont 9 711 
Clarksburg 9 201, Mtagantown 9,130 (1895 in 19C0) MoundsviHe 8 918, Grafton 
7,563 and Elkms, 5,260 (2y0i6 in tgoo) 

Agffculinre -—The acreage m fdrtns decreased from 10 654 513 to 10 026 44? between I900 
apd 4910 and the imiK-ovealand m fatms inCtBaaed frewn 5 498 981 to 5 3a l 757 the average 
farm acreage fell from 1 14.7 to 103 and the value of farm property increased from I203 907 
349 to $314738540 ^2O7}075t;^9 hod $57^3*5 195 buildings $7011513 implements 
$43 336 073 domestic animats) Of the land area 65 2 *^0 was in mrms in 1910 The average 
vmae of farm land per acre was $20 65 Farms were operated largely by owners (75 978 
by owners 872 by managers and 19 835 by tenants) in 1912 (pr^mmary estimates; the 
principal crops war? Indian corn 24 505 ooo bu (725 ooo A) wheat 3 378 000 bu (233 000 
A ) oats 3 108 oop bu (ill 000 A ) rye 221 000 bu (17 000 A ) buckwheat 888 000 bu, 
(37 000 A) potatoes 5 264 000 bu (47000A) hav i 028 000 tons (745 600 A ), and tobac 
Co 124 x>8 ooo lbs, (15 800 A ) In 1909 (U S Census) the value of vegetables (excluding 
potatoes) was $4 5I9>894 of small fruits <191 002 of <2re:hard fruits $3,040 192 (apples, 
$2 461 074 chemes $ni 043) On January l 1913 there w^e on farms 182 ooo hor^ 
12 ooo mules, 230^000 milch cows 331 ooo other neat tattle 838 ooo sheep and 363 ooo 
swine 

in to** the legi^ature created the office of state commissioner of agriculture and a state 
department d agneufture, the cosnimssioaier was first elected la 1912 for a four year term 
The general appropriation act of *9* * earned an appri^irjation of $5 ooo a yem* lor the inspec- 
tion of dames $7,500 a year for the prevention 01 San Jose scale and $4 ooo a year for the 
promotion of horticulture and truck gardening 

Mineral Products — Total value I9it $iot 948 248 The state ranked 2ttd in duantlty 
of coal 59,831 580 totm,ahd ^ui value $53 6^ 515— these totals f«iQg less thaai in 191a 
laaiatui^ gas it ranked ist, #2845* 907 (one fifth more than m 191P, more than seven pmes 
as much as m iwi) about one-third the total for the United States In petroleum the state 
taMbd 4th, with 9 795 464bfclB ($i 2 767 ^93 fess thin m 19J0) The value of clay products 
waa of winch $2,880,20^ wds-the value of pottery prtiducts making the state 

3rd wa# valued at $i 106 012 hime at isaiKl and gravel at $532 388, cd 

winch 134^75$ value of sapd ,Tbq value ¥ was ^ reported separately 

and i# not mcluoea m the total given above which hciwev er mauaes the value m ifon ©rfe 
Manufactures — ^it 11^-09 the number of e^bu^ments.mqr^^*! ftopt 2 169 40 z 556 
9»d that df manufactunnff froitt 48 8S!>’ {43 /stfwage-earrtere) to ft 463 

^631893 wage mnmre) oapj^bj^ inyepted from to <73 i8%) W the 

kwrtil , > v- 
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vaJue of products Oota ffgd? o4i»ooo to $161^^,000 1(63 s%^ "Ilbip Jaiaesfc ^taftes in 
190O were lumber and umber $?8i758 000 (lar^y yeJlow pd^w »m beirtkick) uxm and 
steej steel wodcs and rolkdg-nK^ 822435000 Teath^ tanned xstuned and finished, 

451 000 giai^ 87 779 ^ooo{ flour and «nst mOl prodwcta I7 dg^POO <!c^ *7 563 qop 
Ir^ the state aaa in output and srd m value and cars buflt and fepau^ by Mseam railway 
eosnpamtfl 86733,000 The prmupal tnanufecturta^ centres werei ^he^ii^f?7 <^g,qoo 
Huntington |6 51 1000 Parkersburg $5498500 Charleston $3 253 00QuJ4aittBi^rg, 
S2 515 500 and Bluefield $i 465 000 

THms^ttmon —Railway mileage January 1 tgiz 3 648 41 The Fedirat goytgfrtment 
ts improving the Little Kanawha_ctv^ ^ 

Legidahon —The re!gu!ar session of the legislature was heM imm January ri to 
February ii4, and an extraordinary (^sioii May 16-30, ipri The iatt^ was 
calfed td pass a pttmaryeldcfion law and to amend the corrupt iMractites act, especially 
so us to mkke A applicable to candidates f^r the United States^ Senate, but yt passed 
nothing but appropriations lor the espei^s of the special sess'on The ti^pdar session 
submitted to the people who ^fSoved it {164 945 to 72 603 votes), at the November 
general election in idi i a constitutional amendment for state wide prohibition (after 
July r 1914) of the sale and manufacture of akoholic hquers as beverages. The iegw- 
lature urged the state s congressmen to \ote for an amendment to the Federal Constif 
tution providing for the direct chmce of United States senatwrs The 1 2 th of October 
(Colunjbus Dav'i was made a legal holiday The office of state comims^oiicr of public 
roads was abohshed and the law of 1908 for the registration of Voters was amended, 
especially ra regard to the relation of county courts to registration 

The legislature appointed a commission to imCstigate employers liability and workmen s 
compensation and it submitted part one of an elaborate report late in .191 1 A child labour 
law p^mits children under 16 to be emplo>ed only if an employment certificate is bled 
children under 1 4 to be eroplo> ed during school hours only on permission of the state com 
missioner of labour or the count> superintendent of schools and not to be employed at all in 
arty factory mill workshop ur manufacturing establishment 

A commission charter much like the Des Momes plan was adopted for Parkersburg 
March 21 1911 b^' 208 votes and the Charleston charter was amended 

The law of 1909 creating a state fire marshal s department wa& amended b> stricter rules 
for the investigation and report of fires The sale of coedirte was fortndden except on a 
physician s prescription The pumshment for the white stave traffic was made imprison 
ment horn six months to one year and a fine of $100 to $500 and for second ooovictfon 1*0^ 
pnsonment m the penitentiary from one year to three years It is no defence tfint part of 
the offences were committed outside the state and marriage is no bar to the testimony of 
an injured woman 

Finance — In 1911 the legislature required the assessment at their true value, of stock in 
banks trust companies etc and increased most licence taxes especially those on theatre al 
and similar performances A state board for the examination and certification of public 
accountants was created The appropriation for the \ irginia debt was $25 000 for 191 1 and 
the same amount for 1912 The balance on hand in the treasury on October i I9t0 was 
$* 415 337 and on October i 1912 $1 616 515 The receiptsduring the two fiscal years were 
lio 870901 and the expenditures $10 669 723 

^M^apion — The state superintendent of schools called the work of the legislature of 
1911 ^ educational renaissance The qualifications for couii y superintendent of schools 

were merease(^ and the salary was raised $200 a year A new was passed m regard to 
teacher^ exatmnarfoti and one for the formation of district high schools on the favoufaWe vote 
of electors in any distnct and {or the classification of high schools— class one for a i£o«r year 
course to receive ^tate aid of $800 class two with three years course to receive state yd of 
$600 and class three with a two years course to receive 8400 a year — the only limitation being 
that not more than $40 000 is to be spent m this way m any one year Meffioal inspection 
ui public schools Was made mandatory m independent: school distncte other ^etnets were 
permitted ta appoint medical m^iectors The legislature estat^shfid ja«w county high 
schools in Clay county and in Nicholas county 

Oh the 1st of October 19 ii Thomas Edward Hodgealib awbeeded Darnel Board 
njan (Ptirinton as president of West \ irgipia Umversitj 4n whi^ Jjom to 1909 hi? had 
b^n hwd of the department of fhyisics 

For the scfedoly^ar J91 i-12 the school population was ^2 938 the enrollment la public 
schools 284 ^ I the average daily attendance 194,629^ and length, rrf the aver^ school 
wear 6 amonths The total revenue -was abbut^5,{i09 opO and the 

The pero^itage of illiteracy in I910 of the whole to yearn of aad over was 

(xi 4 Id lampng the whites the pereftn^UE^ was 76 (103^^1900) •aa8»i« the 
negroes 20 3 (32 3 m 1900) 
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Chi^fiAeMe iHsittuitons '-‘TteelegigaattHfe of l^ii l estabfished &®l»tetut>ercuU)s» 
«6fiitlMiu&a appropriatftd <15,000 for «» maHMObance and $10,000 for its ebuipiaeiit it 
be'M Tetfa FretebMi ooHmy, TfteWcSt Vn:gi»» a^ured oq^ians home bear 
Mvm lOgton was made a mstttuiuoa tahmg over the buOdmgs ot aormal mduor 
tttaff ac^iool lortrofebped Ort^iao& Tko We^t V vrgioia -thildrea s home at E 3 kma was opeited 
M A law feaa been peteed police matrons must fee appoJttted in cities 

of 5,060 OF ttioto 

-^The legl^atuie m iga* wjas X>i»»oprat]£ (senate 15 Democrats aJid 15 
Republicans, hojise, 63 Democrats and 23 RepublKSms) bat Jdl state officers were Re- 
publtcaoa. WiRiam EUaworth Glassoodk (b iSba), Repubbcan elected governor 
in 1908 for the term r909”t3, immediately a^r the death of St^hen Benton Elkins,* 
appMnted fais aon Davis Ell^s <id ^ntmtn to tbe United States Senate The DepiO' 
ciatic caucus of the legislature chose, January iS, Oarence Wajland Watson (b 1S64) 
fe» this une^ted term mid WilUara J^wm Chilton (b 1858, secretary of 

state 1893-97) to succeed Nathan Bay Saitt (b 1:842, Republican, senator 1899-1911), 
but the Repubbcan members erf the state senate left the state to block organisaticai 
of the legislature, so that Watson and Chilton were not chosen until the end of the 
montlu 

Governor Glascock was one of the seven governors who called Roosevelt to lead 
the Republican |^y, and Roosevelt was successful in the pnmanes, and the delegates 
at large were instructed for him But there was no local split in the Republican party 
Progressives nominated the Repubhean candidate for governor Dr H D Hatheld, 
arid the six candidates for Congress four at whom were elected m the 62nd Congress 
there were 4 Democrats and i Repubhean from the state Hatfield was elected gover 
nor, receiving 127 942 votes to no 173 for Thompson (Dehiocrat) and i’, 248 for 
Hdton (Socialist) The state legislature isRepubhcan (senate tie house 53Repubbcans 
and 33 Democrats) and early m 1913 chose Judge Nathan Goff (b 1S43) to succeed C 
W Watson as United States senator Woodrow Wihon carn^ the state, receiving 
about 1 13^046 votes to 56 667 for Taft 78 819 for Roosevelt and 1 5,336 for Debs, whose 
vote in 1998 was 3 679 In the state campaign interest was centred largely on the 
amendment for ^te-wide prohibiUon which was earned on election day bells in 
most Protestant churches were rung all day long to remind citizens to vote, and the 
women <rf the state workwi hard for the amendment The state Federation of Labor 
opposed It as destroying a great industry 

There was a long continued strike among the coal miners of the Kanawha region 
«5 tgM At Peyton a deputy was shot, troops being ordered out on July 23 and 
martial law proclaimed on September 30 Governor Glasscock’s offer to arbitrate was 
refosed by the strikers September 26 Along Cabin Creek deputy sheriffs e\ icted 
sti^Qg zmners, b^nauig October 8, and although the governor issued a proclamation 
October 14 restoring to avil authority parts of Fayette, Raleigh and Kanawha counties 
increased disorder made it neeessafy for him to declare martial law again (Nwember 
16) in the Cabin Creek and pajnt Creek regions of the Kanawha jcoal field Late in 
the year suit was> Lrou^ for $730,000 damages against the United Mine Workers 
for interference with bujunesS and for injuries to property 

A n^ro was lynched at Bluefields, September 5, 1912, for assault oira woman 

i^^;ttogAipkv Tpu (Charie^on) Other official puUitations, ei^ially the state 

g^fogicalourvey 8 FarasfeyaudW20d/«(dsairws<j9it> V A Lewis ed How West Vtrgtnta 
(Charieston, £909) D DaDda»%e, Utsiortc l^s^herAsUnm (Chatfottesville, 1910) 


^lEljdaBwaa bom mOhiohi 18^ graduated at the Umversaty of Missouri i860 a«d h^n 
{rfaodio ai law m 1864 in Naw Mexico where ^ was a menfoer of the legialatum on i8^.- 
65 ternfonal i^stnct attorney attorney geoeml m 1-868^69 and to Congtiew in 

I 87 S** 7 ? "hlfe settled in We«: Vtigmia, where he married laughter erf Senator 
1823 Demsem^K ni^swe for vw* iw^dency m 1904) bi^me 
lUttengsted td and raiVway and \nsAt the town of EUeme, Randolph 

W was war un^ Ftestdeno fferrisan 1891-93 In the Umted 

SlamrfS^hatc! Which %fe efittuifter 1805 he was a leader of the conservative Repubkeana, 
and was known as the sponsor of the Elkins Act or railway taw of {903, 
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Pop^atitm (12 8% more tfeac m tppo)^ 77^S% w^rfrAatevc Irlnte? 

«i% fo«ij«D 4 iorn whites^ and o i%xiegro«s. IDensity 43 2 (37^. m to tho s<| m 
In r^io^ 57% “ cities or torms of less than 2,500 «^latante &s m other cujsl 

tomtory <6i. 8 %rn 1900) 'The aties of 5000 or ovet Mdwaukeet 373rB5^ {cSgiS * S 
m 1900), Superior^ 40,384, Racine^ 38 002, Oshkosh, 33,06a La Crosse, ^417, She^y- 
gfia ae,398, MwiKon, a5,53r, Green &ay, 2 5,236, Kenosha 21 371, FtHiddaLac tBjyg?#. 
Eau Claire, 18 310, Appleton, 16 773, Wausau, 16,560, Beloit, ts,i2S, Maria«*te, 
14610,. Janesvi^ i3^94 Mamtowoc 13^27 A^land 11,594, Ch^pewa Falls, 8,893, 
Watertown, 8,829, Waukesha, 8740, Stevens Point 8,69^, MerrtU, 8^689, Ant^ 
7,196, Beaver Dam, 6,758, Grand Rapids, 6,521, West AHis 6,645, Baraboo 
6324, South Mawaukee, 6092 Menasha, 6o8i, MarehSeld, 5,783 N^nah, 5,734, 
Rhinelander, 5,637, Ckmto, 3,629, l^ortage, 5 440, and Menomome, 5,036 

Agni:ul(ure —In 1910 59 6 % of the state s area was in farms 1 1 907 606 out of at O60 066 
acres were improved (5 9/ more than in 1900) The average number of acres m eaqh farm 
was 1 19 the average value per farm ^7 978 The total value of farm property uicr^sed in 
1900-10 from gSn 712000 to $i 413 1 19 000 8911 938000 butldin^^ 1289,694.000 

implements and machinery $52,957 000 and domestic animals $158 529 000) Cn the 
farms 152 473 were operated by owners and managers and 24 654 by tenants In 1912 
(preliminary estimates) the crops were hay 3 600 000 tons C2 250 000 A.) oats 84 746 000 
bu <2 272 000 A ) Indian corn 5S 262 000 biu (x 632 000 A ) bariey 24 843 000 bu (845 000 
A ) potatoes 34 920 000 bu (29X 000 A ) rye 6 240.000 bu (341 000 A ) wheat 3 564 000 
bu (188 000 A ) tobaci 0 54 438 000 lbs (42 200 A ) buckwheat 2^ 000 bu (17 000 A,) 
sugar beets 256 124 tons (23 241 A ) and flaxseed 125 000 bu (10 000 A ) In 1909 
(U S Census) the value of vegetables other than potatoes was $4 593 865^ flowers etc 
$59.2839 nursery products $301 027 small fruits $765437 (straw^mes $434971 
cranberries $127,212 taspbrnmes $114578) orchard fruits, $2087202 (^pks, $1^6 
681) grapes $25 537 and nuts $j 8 196 On January J 1912 there were on farms 652 000 
horses 1504000 milch cows 1146000 other neat cattle 847000 sheep 2051000 
swine In 1911 a state conservation oommission was created and the agricultural college 
was authorised to establish three demonstration stations 

Mineral Products — ^Total value 1911 $12 451436 indudii^ 559 763 tons of iron or® 
valued at $i 386 616 but not including 245 152 tons of pig iron ($3 803 049) The out^t 
of zme was one-eeventh laiger than m IQIO tx mg 31 800 tons, valued at $3 6a6 226 and that 
of lead at $357 030 Stone was valued at $2 375 102 (granite $i 382 309 hmestoae $848 
363) sand and gravel at $73i 692 bme at $961 558 aim clay products at $i 158 139 almost 
entirely brick and tile Mineral waters mostly table water bottled at 31 springs including 
4 resorts were valued at $955 988 Minor items wrere metallic paint asbest(» gmphite etc 
Manufactures — In 1904-09 the number of establishments increased from 8 558 to 9 721 
and that of persons engaged in manufacturing from 173 572 to 213 426 (wage-earners from 
151 391 to 182 583) capital invested from $412 647 000 to $605657 000 (46 8 ) and the 
value of products from 141 1 140 ooo to $590 306 000 (43 6 ^ ) The state ranked 8th 11^ 
value of manufactures., in 1909 the pnncip^ manufactures were lumber and timber 
$57 9^ 000 ’foundry and machine shop products $54 124 000 butter cheese and con 
densed milk $53 843 000 leather $44 668 000 malt hquons, $32 126 000 rankling the state 
4th in this ittdusti^ flour and gnst mill products, $31 667 000 slaughtering aijd meat packing 
$27,217000 paper and wood pulp $25962000 furniture $18,656000 cars construction 
and repairs by steam railways, $14,332 000 boots and shoes $13 602 000 autMuotolleSf $ii 
440 000 (more than six times as much as in 1904) agricultural implements, $i i4il,00Q,and 
iron and steel from steel works and roUing mills, $JO 733.000 

The larger manufactunng cities were Milwaukee 1^08324000 lOth manufacturing 
city m the united States 3rd mmalt liquors ($ig 643,000) and 1st m leather ($27 484^000) 
Racine $24 673 00a pnncipaUy agncuttural iratflements automcdnles an^ cantages arid 
wagons Kenosha $23 182 000 mamly leather furniture and automobdes Oshkosh $14 
739 250, chiefly lumber and timber and matches La Crosse $14 io 34 kx>, largely from flour 
mills and breweries and Sheboygan $ii 299 000 mainly furniture and leather 

Transportation — Railway mileage January i 1912 7 859 15 (201 57 m more than a 
year brfm® the laimst incnsase in any state ~-d*ie to the buddHig of 130 m of cat off * by 
the-Chicago & Nortkv^tern) The Federal government m July 19I I with the local authoxv 
ties began the iiApwovement ai Oconto hariiour 

Lesv^ahon — The Jegislatute met in regular session from Februaiy 17 to Jifly ipii 
and m special session on April 30, 1912 It rat^igd (May 26^ 1911) the i6th 

i See E B xxvui 740 ei seq 
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ameodmeat ta the Fedesral Constitution ^rovidinjg for a Fecteral income tax, and asked 
Coa^r^ to call a constitutional conVeS^ft^^^ 4 h -submit an amendment providing for 
«tt#^ifcneab by laiuauve* and ©ne peoVidini foir the nuUative, nrfeneairiuan and the 
r^caiyt'} also to give Alaska a recogn^d Tenntonal govetmaent. In Novenaher ii^ 

people approved aai 4 ®&aMits to thfr state oonstituticoi making 3a ^lears instead of 
iti the hnnt fey paying-c^ nruniopal ladebt-eikiess if the indebtedness is for Jand bought 
by cities or coonties havu^ a po^ataeai ol> 150^000 «r mote (46,5691 ^rotes to 34^975)» 
a^ giving Ife* state, or any aty* pa^en to acqi^e land for puhhe purposes and sdi 
land thufi^ acquired, if it is needed irath restnctions for its future use (48,424 to 
33#93t votes) A ^aeasure giving the- sufinge to women and taking it away irom 
usAa^ralised ahfens (who have merely deciaired therr mtention to become cjtiiaen&) 
fdter Becend^ l, 19*3 was defeated by 307:024 votes to us :)45, probably because 
of the oppositmn of the ‘eonsenratiMe SoandinaviAn aspi German eleihents Under 
an amendment rati^d in i<9to the state nas redistncted into congressional and legis* 
lative districts m xgii 

\ law erf ?9if provides jfor ■second Choice fiominatiorfs ^ No candidate far a /udtciaJ or 
school office IS to benotmuated or elected on a party peket nor ife any designation of a party 
or the principles represented by the candidate to be used m the nottimation or election of a 
candidate for such an office The method of rotation of names on tallots was specified 
There is to be an alphabetical arrangement in the most populous district w ballots for the 
second distnct in population the first mime alphabetically is to be moved to the last place on 
the Ifst and this process xs to be repeats! for the ballots for each district going down the scale 
of pophlation A law provides for ah tfficial ballot for the election of candidates for national 
conventions and another provides that ballots for presidential elections are to be printed on 
hghf bine ppper, for referendum votes on pinlc paper and for state muracipal and count> 
omefe® on white paper^the arraflgejn^nt being by party 'Columns with Circles so that a straight 
ticket may be vpted-^nd that sam^e ballots be fainted oh paper different in colour from 
any offiem baMota Each csounty may vote to adopt or discontinue the coopoh ballot The 
law of 1907 for tht direct ffionte of delegates to national party cJMivenjtione was supplemented 
by a provision for a presidential preference primary 

A new Corrupt practices act was passed in 191 r and amended in 1912 Disbursements of 
candidates are stncjtly iiimted to certain classes of expenditures and also m amount— e g 
$7 500 for H candidate fiat the United States Senate and $150 for state assembly men The 
secretary of state is tusewd to afl voters publicitj pamphlets in which candidates for different 
offices may semJre spdee at specified mtes A state ^ard of public affairs (whose members 
serve wifcnout salary) wSs created iiH9tt it is authorised to supervise and inspect publw 
&od«<s to Carry ’tm investigations to make estimates and recommendations for public ex 
peAditures and if necessaiy to employ experts. In ioii--i2 the board investigated the 
state school system espedauy in rural districts the auditing <rf accounts of public institu 
tiona the methotfe and amouirts of state appropriations — especially the advisability of 
“fcdntinimig at^sropnatiorts ^—immigration municipal markets the marketing of agncul 
tura! products and the eSiCKsney of state departments In 1912 it pubU^eda report on 
agricultural co-opetation A new code for public pnnting was adOptM in 1911 

Pimt class cities were authorised to have art Commissitms" and boards of police and fire 
commissioners and to employ a oity forestCf A new code was passed for the government 
of citieA 6f the second, thira-apd fourth classes under the commission f^an The term of the 
mayor is six years and no one bidding a bcence for the sale of intoxicatmg liquors is eligible 
The act ptovidfes for nrifiatiVe, referendum and recall of officers Other acts provide that 
any municipat officer whether under the commission form of government or not may be re 
moved by recall after six nmnths In cffice and give the people the right of initiative and 
referendum on acts of municipal CCrnncfls and boards of county supervisors B> a resohition 
of the aunmoA cotittcil ot by a petition of of the voters of the city an election may be 
called for an aifiendmeirt to a city charter and the law prefvidtes abo for a charter ccmvention 
composed of fifteen defeghtes Cl^ed large which may draw tip a charter subject to the 
fat^ation of the peoj^e TMa home ntle act was held ufteoTtstitutional May 14 1912 
by th^ btate supreme court Cities of the first class Are anthons^ to build public lavatories 
and tp pgg^ulate and prohibit omission of dense smoke in city liimW or one imle therefrom 

^ This biw JSSSORiUes the law in Tast^itEa in that it gives a greater value to Best than to 
seoQsul choifflrf tf «o catuhdate ^eemvoB. a majordiy of the first choice voted the candidate who 
has tfte least number of first choice votes is tto be droppeiLaad the second chmee vmass are 
then to mkled tp choice for aU Qthe^- carididat^ this process being repeated until 

aoite dne Candidate has a tiajonty of votes 

•Wt^en a BostSMr^ndscape ncrt^itect m Jlicfcfijwi*' Model OiPy (Boston 19*1) 
planned the remodeling orf tiie capital city 
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' Wherercr there is uriihli pd^ free dehveiy ^ress cmhpanfcS tiittst tfclivef ftee wt/ 
Ultra state ^ipttients 'depress^ Railway eorporafftW art ^ttefe w^feoiMfes 'hf Ire froarf 
locomotive tengtnes and operated m forests and bd^ 'fadrtfe isSi«r have Spadt 

festers The railway commission may order any railw^ tb atfopt raadk^gnaSi 

It IS imTawfal for a pfij^Cian to jpnescribe intoiooattng' Pfqutw tfnl€^ jsf hw the 

h^^th of a patient or to pfregcribe rilOre than ts nece^ry ailfder fietMtlty of 4 fij»6 
to I loo or six months unonsonmeat and for a second offence witlpn bofeyfeat tSwf re^ocattoff 
of the doctor S hcepce Xiquor fniist not be soid or given away at ptlbffb jdictiidns, pubbc 
dnnfang of rntoiiicatmg: liquors •on railway trams is ftrbfdden attd no infi^jBcat^ peWim 
IS to be allowed on a railway cdach In iiquorsate prosecutions tfee possession c# a 
licence IS pnrta facife evidence of guilt SWtcWt laws were passed for the sanitation of bake 
shops against the colouring and adulterabori of canned goods and for the prcltteiitioa df food 
products displayed for sale dry goods groceries clothfng and hardwart are not tt> be 
opened on Sunday The manufacture and sale of certain fireworfe and of firt Cfac^ertmore 
than three inches long and one half inch m diameter were forbidden Panderww wag mafde 
punishable by imprisonment for from 2 to 3 b years the act permits the testimtmy of aft; 
injured Woman even though she be manted and makes it no defence that^ part oftlie ac ^9 
forbidden by the law were committed outside the state 

A law m effect on September i 1911 (h^d cOnstitational by the state suprtme-'dmitt otii 
November 14 provides for compensation for accidents to workmen but ndTcpmpUl 

&or> except fer the state and municipalities it applies to all industries feit not to Casual ertl 
ployfees The employer s choice of cortipen'sation must be m^deinwnting Tfeen^Ioyee’S 
choice IS presumed after the employer has elected compertsation The defence of •assuih^ 
nsk and of fellow service (if there are (our or more employees) is abrogated Stirts tcir damages 

are not permitted if the empioyer chooses cbmwnsation 'Hrere is no reduction in hdbijrtv 
because of speaal contract Disability must last more than one week to be compensate * 
For the death of an eitiployee the compensation is §I 00 if oO dependents are feft otherwise 
four years earnings — not less than $i 560 nor more than $3 000 -*and this is the hmit for 
compensation for total disabiftties 65*^ of the average eaihings if a nurse is required but 
100 % after 90 days for partial disability the compensation is 65 “o iff the wagt! decr^se 
Medical and surgical aid are to be paid for if they last 90 days or less Disputes are to be 
settled by an mdu&tnai commission which ta empowered besides to establish frete etft^rfcy- 
weat agencies and tO enforce other labour laws Employers arc required to mstalf and niaffin 

tain safety devices and the exercise of ordiruuy care ts opt a sufficient compliance with the 
law The law for the safe guarding of machinery was made explicit A law was £«ssed 
against falsi representation m the employment Of labour especially as to the existence of 
Strikes or labour disputes The mdustnaf commissiofl is to mvestigate contracts of crapfoy 
ment Contracts for public w ork mUst stipulate art eight h6nr day except m ^ extraordinary 
emei^ncy which is Imirted to protection of life or ptoperty Iffiterates under 14 are not 
to be employed children between 14 and 16 if enfployed where there ts an ‘evening ot con- 
tinuation school must attend five hours a week dunng sijc months of each year and theff 
empTcwcrs must allow a reduction in hours if school and working hours coineide The age 
limit for selling newspapers was raised from 10 to 12 for boys and inMa t6 to 1% fhr girU 
other street trades from 12 to 14 for boy s and from 16 to IB for girls No boy tmder 'tS-mav 
work at a street trade without a pfentnt issUed by the state factdo mspectof showing sChoof 
attendance Boys under 14 may not sell newspapers after 7 30 ? M m summer or 6 30 p m 
in winter'-^formerN lO p M all the year Employment in bakeries, restaurants and laessen 
ger service was added to trades at which children under 16 should not b^e employed required, 
suffered or permitted to Work — the words m quotation bem^ additioi^l to the previdtte 
law — without a written permit To the list of dangerous occupations iil which dhildren urtd» 
18 may not be em^yed were added ttuning and quarrying. Children under 16 may not 
work more tteuti 8 hours a day or 48 hours a week (formerly 10 hours q day and ® a- week)* 
nor may they do night work after 6 p m. — formerly 9 P m W omen may not work in njanu 
factories mechanical or mercantile establishments laundries or restaurants confectionery 
stores, telephone or telegraph offices with express or transportation compamds ihore than 
10 hours day or 55 a Week in the day tune nor mere than 8 a day or 48 a we«ik b^ween 8 
pji and 6 A.sr iNi®ht work for OnC day m a week makes the wftole nighf: v^k under tlf^ 
(aw A)l physicians must report to the state bosk^ of health cases of occupntioml diseases 
induamg lead poisoning and caisson disease but not metitionung 4nt^rittx,asdosimi^ 
law^ In other Starts, ^ ^ 

ihnanee — The joirit commission of the legislature oH finaimh was afiihonsed to employ 
traided ekperts In scccmntu^ and m maiong public ff^atticmt statements. An iraptwtaMt 
income tax iaw was passed m 1911 afld iraa deciaied ^tw^Jiiutiohal by the stat^ supreme 
court pnr *912 It allows for cenawi jd^iqctjicps feom the gross mcofae ^ 

fosse? sustajped and not insured taxes on the source of income, interest on bpmqs exemj^«d 
from fixation afod salanes and pensions frbtn United States Corporttihte 
on their moomds, by a ecple according tp the pefcemagpntbat the inq«>i«e bwwfe to the «l9«aed 
Hf dr lasts moro aban four weeks CompensBUoa must inchHle tbeiim weele. 
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If is- thaia t,%.of (hc^iwwissed value, the income t 3 « X ^and if 
js w % of the asseaBed, vaW^ tfe ta;x is 6 /<>. The iijicou^e ta^c pn j^idlviduals 
t:^ first 1|j poo of lacc^iej au4 ap K%on p^ttra thousand up to the 

filth thousand for irhiGhitfic ^ tp he,a % an4 additiopaJ K % on each extra thousand 
up to |ia,oDOi so that the tax tor l>ia Poo or more is ^ %. Exeihpt fropi tfie tax are $8oo m 
tof an individual ^ 1,209 for biji^iaQd an^ PPd ^20o additional for each chdd undeo 

I&»r each de^^endent p^:ppo 

On luJB^ 30 i^to the, tw^pceoi^ hand w the geaeral fupd was ? j 559 988 on June 30 
1912 The t^etpts for the twtJ ypats were ^ 868^,781 and the disburseinenib 

^^7 256 The state debt, on June 30 1012, was ^2 251 000 

jBd«ca^«>»f~Ia 19^1 -a sta^ hoard of mdu^tttal- education was created composed of six 
lUerfhers, aum being ^ploj-emand three sl^l^ employees. The fetate is to appropriate 
not th^ liCwDQO to any ind^iSiirtal school and is to give this grant to not more than 30 
schools Thn bound ^ to have dwr]^^ tfiie fitad ^nd is to act as a trustee of the Stout Insti 
tfte in Menotaoiue fopeopd I90h) , Ko state ajtd is to be nven to an> school for vocational 
teaching unless teachw^tn. those syhjecta receive at least fdp a rcpnth .^hool boards may 
levy A of a indf ^ a tax for trade schools The law for teachers pensions in cities of the 
first class was slightly amended so that « teachers dp not elect to come under the act at the 
beginning 43# their service they may do eo later pn by joying what they ■nould hd\e paid with 
compound interest and a law foe retirement of teachers el^where than m first eJass cities 
created an insurance and retirement fund to be managed b> a board of five The fund is to 
be creatfidhy assessmimts for ;2S years, 1 a year (not more than |i5) for the first 10 years 
^ 2%a year (imt more than I39) for the next 15 years end afl who become teaches after 
September I 1911 agree thereby to the assessment Other teachers raa> elect to come under 
the provisions of the act before September l 1912 From the 7 mm tax for educational 
purposes the state treasurer is to aside lOc for every person of soiool age for the retirement 
fund Any teacher leaving the service may have half of the amount paid m Teachers 
netired are to receive per annum $ia 50 for each > ear of service but in no case more than $450 
On the petition of one-half of the voters of the school distnpt a school house may be used 
for meetings of non-partisan non-sectanan and non-exdusive assoaations 

The tax for the university was i of a null and for the normal schools i of a mill A high 
school m connection with the Univeraity was opened in the autumn of 1912 In October 
1912 the General ^ucation Board gave #40 000 to Lawrence CplI^se, Appleton. 

For the year ending June 30 1912 the school population was 775d72 the total enroll 
®«flt 435,6tx and the average length of scdiocu year 170 days The total revenue for 
schook^was %>3 .o 4* 600 and the expenditures #12^75 349 

In igfiQ of wpulaJKm to years and over 3 2 % was illiterate (4 7 m 1900) 

—County boiwds of supervisors with the consent of the 
state bo(5md ^ coutiol may mamtain tubercul^is hospitals and in county asylums for the 
insane a hosj^batm- pavibon may be tnnlt for the bubercutous insane A -uniform s\ stem pf 
accmintmg i» to he introduced in asylums for the chrome insane On the grounds of the 
state prison there is to be erected a hospital fqr the cximmat insane The law provides for 
^.pFopation o^cer ip any county having 250 000 inhabitants or more tn 191 1 S400 000 m 
two annual mstaltnents was appiypnated for the revolving fund of the binder twine plant 
at the pnson at Waupun The new plant went mto operation m November 1912 with 
an equipment tp employ too convicts and produce 15 ocx? lbs of binder twine a day 

H**/nry— -In 1911-12 the state ^vernment was Repubhean of the progressive 
type The senate co|itamed ^7 Repnbhcans in a membership of 33 and the assembly 
59 m a noten^beisinp of loo^ tJhere were-a Social iJemocrats in the senate and 12 in the 
assembily The Je^sfature re-eleeted (January 24 1911) to the United States Senate 
Ri^iert h^unoa La Rolette (b iSSS) a progressive fepuWican who had been a repre 
sentatite ill Congress in 1885-91 add as gotetnor in 1901-6 had worked for direct 
election of senatcffs, state control of railway rates and taxation of railway property 
He was a candidate in 1912 for the Republican nQunnation for presidency and 
sharply cntiazed the pdidea of both Roosevelt and Taft Hjs physical breakdown 
m f^hmaxy 3 induced many of bis foBowei^ to suppbrt Rooscvfelt, but be re entered 
we campaign on March 13 and six days later earned the stat^ wide pnmary m North 
Ua^^pta ) la the Wisconsin ppipiat'es, (April) be defeated T^t by 133 3 S 4 to 
47,514,— Reocisevdlt 628 Twentyr^hnee d4c®fcte8 from the state were instructed for 
him, hxhI tn th»%a^nal cosvention t be received 45 v«tes. Ik the campaign he spoke 
|i|;aiiitt Rposevetf Ifl’New Jei^ and elsewhere The other senator from Wisconsin 
ft. a wenlt^y Jiunhermaa wlp represented Uie state m 

Mcdo^veilt Ae Pnq^i^fve oati^dacti foe temporary chalnnan the 

Kfqiul^cafa oenveatMhi juwinececimd six^weaes to 558 for Seomtor Ehhu Boot oi New Vm-k 
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lii t88f3-89 and was cljQsfcn m if^oy foj: tJie titiexpii^t«3«!t#*Joh& Cint Spboser 
(b i$43 R^puWn^aaj seaai<tt‘-j i5Ss-^i and wJ^jircsi^l^ied Stephchson* 

was re*^ected m ®90Q twm Jipis, W it was ?IiWed Ids Section 

was secured by co0m^>tioa La FoJ lettfe a f(^q wers were bosiUe ta Stepfe^psan, -though 
tbe latter been a patrob of La FdUette m bis early career, ao4 l^islature 

of 1911 tir-ged tbe investigation of the charges against Juts The Dhrfed ^tatds Stoate 
ordered an investigation on August 12, 1911, and on February 10, J912 its s^ieaaJ 
committee exonerated him although it found that ha had spent $0100,000 for his election^ 
The Senate adc^ed this report by a TOte of 40 to 34 M^h s;, 

In the stato campaign there wasno separate Ftogres^ve ticket, but the Progressives 
supported Franas Edward McGovern (b j^6), governor m J9ii-i3,renommated at the 
Republican pnmanefs (September 3) and re-elected HrkDemocratic opponent was JiK^e 
John C Karel, chosen m the primaries (48,238 to 36-, 975) over Adolph SAimta, 
who had Bryan’s backmg and favoured thfe state income law which Karel dis^ 
approved Karel received 167,316 \cites, McGoyem,. 179,360 t’be next legislature 
will be Republican by a small margin in each house There will be ^le Socialist m 
the senate (elected m ipro) and 6 Soaahsts m the lower house, elected m 1912 Wood’* 
row Vi/ilson earned the state, receivmg 164 228 votes to 13.069^5 Taft, 62460 ftff 
Roosevelt, 33,4^1 for Bebs (who had a8 170 m 1908) and 8,526 for Cha&n* The com 
paratively small vote for Roosevelt was due in part to La Follette’s attitude toward 
him and in part to the conservatism of the Scandmavian voters of tiic state The 
SociaUst vote though absolutely large was comparatively small, and \ictor L Berger 
(b i860) rtpresentalrv e in 1911^13 from the ^th district (and the first Soaahst to sit 
in the Federal House of Representatives) was not re elected* There was a comjdete 
re districting of the state ahhough the Congressional af^ortionment was uiichanged,^ 
apparently in an effort to confine the Socialist strength to one distnct, and Repul^cans 
and Democrats united m a non partisan nomination against the SooaUsts m two dis- 
tricts in Milwaukee county where although the McGov era Republicans, made a Uurd 
nomination three non-partisan state senators and 13 non-partisao assemblymen 
(out of 19) and the two non partisan nominees for Congress were elected The rest 
of the state chose 3 Democrats and 6 Republicans as representatives m Congress The 
Socialists in Milwaukee had suffered a defeat iti April 1911, partly losing control of the 
city ahd this loss was mcreased m November 

The commission form of government was adopted m Janes vdle-^CJanuary 23, 1912 
and in Munomonit (January 29) and went into effect in each city on Apuil 16, 1912 
Portage Rice Lake (February 6 451 to i6:>, in effect \pnl 23) and (January 

23 1,591 to I 390, in effect Ajml 23) also adopted the commissMm governmeat m 1912 

Btbkography —Sesston Laws iQii and igi2 2 vols (Madison) J B Wmslow Tb« SUny 
of a Great Court — the state supreme court’— (1912) F C Howe, Wistonstn 4 n Experiment 
in Democracy (191a) C M McCarthy Tie Wisconsin Idea (1912) Chaiies B Cory The 
Mammals lUtnots and Wisconsin (1912) 

^ WYOMING I 

Population (1910) 145,965* an increase of 57 , % ^ce 1900 Density i 5 to the sq 
m Foreign born whites were 18 6°o of the total (17 9% in 1900), hatiVe Whites of 
native parentage 55 3% (sx 8% in 1900) In 7 places each with mote than 2,500 
inhabitants, there was 396% of the total (2$ 8% m 3 such places iff igoo) The 
purely rural population was 551% (57 4% xn 1900) Incorporated ol 2,000 

or ifiote were“ Cheyeniie, 11,320 Sh«idan, 8,408 (1^559 ib Laiaime 8,237* 

KoeV Springs, 5 778 JUwJins, 4,2 $6, Cas|ier (town), 2^,639 (885 m Evadstwi 

(toWh), 2 583^ Douglas (town), 3,246 {734 m 7900) 

Agnttuliure -n-The aewage m farms mcreased focm to 8 543 between 1900 

and 1910 and theimprovedland in farm* from 792*333 to i>^fi6jE6p the avepaBelann aoreage 
fell from i 333 o *50777 6 and the value of fasm tiroporty lixcreased from $67 $*67 

J89 08r ($88 908 476 land 19,007 xjo* buddings! $5,668^294 waplementa $65,9PBiSfP4pn»e»Mc 
xS^iS B skVm ^rietseq 
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0*7 % wawn f^wa *9^0, The average va^ue ot land per 
a^ ^Acms w^re oMtated largely by ovujms (9 779 owners 31 1 By hianag^s 

“by tenants) la igii ^cehtnitmy t^fcitoates) the bitilcipift ^ere Irtdiart 

900 bu (to 000 A ^ “Wh&t a.i'fe 0o&^ ooo A-) oatfe 8^869 (KX>hu <203 000 
barley 37f»^ bn (it^ooa A.) lye, s^S^ooo^ <3000 A) 1,540 Oop bn 

(f I^CIDO A.)‘ ana hay eS 9 iQf^Jm& (45?i-99®-A,) ^ 1900 (U S jCenaus) the v4ue of vegeU 

lAes other than potMoes was $332,1^0, ol flower? jand^iants $12 280 of nuraeiy product^ 
$i 680 of small fnwts $13^^, of ottbJhrd trtnts I30 774 (apples |37 580) Oh January 
I 1912 th6re were dn farpCfe 1^9 edo horsesj a 000 35 000 cnlctt 4J0ws, g68 000 other 

neat tattle 4,969000 sii«ep)aan4i(^voepsw^ 

The total acreage juried «RT6909 was I 43a»^i87 t% wore than m 1899) of th^ total 
I Ktl 774 vece snppluad fiow ^tne^nij^ The ^taLcost of «tigation enterpnses fo July r i9ro 
waMii? 700 980 and the donated final cost of dfiiprbvcments begtm was $20 425 8^ < Of 
t%% By acreage was grOwfi on -land iti I909 and of oati di g / of wheat, 

64,7’*/^ of barley '$8 a %, o£ alfai(a,'^3 of wald, salt ©r pcajtie ^sses, 78 %, and of augar 
biedCa, 93 1 % The ^o^one Jmjg^on projeet (Park county see jEL B xxvip, 876a) of the 
Federal Reclamation Service was 50 y * cpnyiJeted }n November 1912 and in irrigated 
14 580 acres jnostly m alfedfa and cer^afa 

In j^ti die legi^ture -created a board df fstrin commissioners which is to amxnat a 
director of experftiients m dryfaraung The iegislatni* api^pnated $15 ooo-for the Wyo- 
raii% !^ate I air ^[24000 for hortacuitiiml ej^rtments^it the /arm near Lander and f8 000 for 
agricultural expCTiments on the farm at Cheyenne 

Mineral Pro 4 ucts.~*Tote 3 . value lyii f ii 48b 982 The great item wafe coal d 744 864 
tons ($10 508 863 One^tenth leas than in 1910) T he production of tidtuRail from Bighorn 
cotmty mostly and of b®ti?o4eUm -{Uintaj Bighorn Fremonty Natrona and Johnson counties) 
V0& greamir la 1910 buf was not reported definitely The marketing of soft asphalt 
fijeip Lander b^gan m 1912 The metal output was unimportant gold l2t 300 (six times 
as much as fn 1910) pnncipaify from Fnemont county sils'er 70002 Copper concentrates 
contain!]^ pfatmum and p^ladium were dipped m from the New R^^bkr mine 32 
m W tn Larantte. Phosphate rock has been found jfi the $ W part of the state and the 
potash beaamg rocks of the Leucit^^ Hills, estimated to contam 197 000,000 tons of^ potash 
are a po^fote source potash salts for fertiliscc. 

Manufactvtes —The factory products for tpop were valued at 249 000 77 4 ° more 
than m 1^4 Tbe Capital Invested w^ $6 195000 {1298*^ more than in 1904) and the 
number of pereows engaged in mamrfactiinng 3,393 (56 9 /* more than m *904) The prints 
pal tnanufaetares were; cam a»d geoCTal sh^ construction and repairs by steam railway 
coimia^es $^f$S 7 oop dumber mid timber products ^51 2^ and flour and grist mill 
products $746^90 Cheyenne had factory products valued at 8i 577 023 

TransPofMtton -^Radway mdea^ /amtiary I 1912 i 704 09 The most important re- 
cent constructtoti is that tlm. Cmcag6 Biudmgton & Qawicy from Bdlings Montana to 
the S E to jom the Colorado Southern at Ori» Junction this is now competed for about 
200 cu, to Therwf^polis. 

Z5eg»3iafw»i —The legislature md: from January to to February 18 1911 It sub 
mitfed lo liie wt«s for their ^proval at the geuerai election lu 1912 a constitutional 
amentfisient previchng for the initiative and refereiKium both m regard to statutory 
prorvruous aruieOBsCitdtional aroenduptwits This received 20,5 7 9 votes to 3446 against 
but 21449 were necess^^ ta adopt The legislature asked Confess for 2,000,000 
acres of public fends to fee used for Ae creation ctf a state pubhc road fund fmr pen 
sions fat soldiers m the Indian wars of 1865 and 1883 icft Ae withdrawal Of * crono- 
pohstic ” concessioiis in Yellowstma^ j^^rk^far [a^xstance in the maintenance of big 
game m, the which $5,000 was appre^nated by the legislature) and for the 

removsi from cafional forests, aii^ other reservations of land which w ouM be considered 
qL benefit to s^i^Uers, 

A direct primary law was passed, which included in its provisions nominations fe>t 
UoiteiLJ^tes senators Party baflots afle to w On diflferent cokuu-ed paper Republican on 
iPtetHofertftic 00 blue and tH«d party on green An elaborate corrufn: pr&cticies*,^qt 
fiiOadtttoons and ejection expenses each to 20 % of one year s palaiy m the omce 
"tnifeAnut doe? not to^ude travelling expenses and no matter what the salary in 
the office sougld; the expense i» not to be limited to an amount lep than ?*o6 for ^ry 
campaign ^^rvices for hire and contributions by colorations are latbidden Candidates 
'must n&re'bti^eanmf^ of expetitea twentjl days after dtectmnv pwmary 'or genereJ, and a 
dmlnfinw oftfef thfe general decrtoo Tbrsecretaiy <S 'stoto p required to pa^pare 
% hvAdary pdim{fliUd; 4 oandidato miay liasw a^ece tbcaem by paying a specific sum 

pu6<oet a-peaaphm (or c^eral electmn m 
which pohtttol par^ may bay ^ace at the rate of I50 a page- A new baUqt law was j^ssed 
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which provides for party columns but includes no party circle and therefore provides no way 
for voting a straight ticket There is a blani: s^ce left below the aairoe of each candidate m 
which the voter ifeay u^rt thp-oame of the candidate for whom h© washes to A\new 

genea-al election law aiso wa.Sipas^ i . . . ^ 

The legislature passed a pure food and drug law and Created the office c« state chemist 
l/ttfafr cortfpetitiori and disctimination in pnees within the state were preh^bech 

The legl^ature created the foUowing dountMa Platte ifeom the N m part of LaranMe 
coanty Washatoue fropi the S E part of Big Horn qounty^ Hot Springs from theS W p^xt of 
Big flora Goshen ffom thd sN E part gf Eatemie Campbell from the part of Crqplt ^4 
Weston Niobrara from the E part of Converse afid Lmcblh from the N pa£it of Vinta ’ 

An act was passed providing for commission government lA fif^t da^ citiee in specUd 
charter cities above loooo and In cities and towns o£ ? ooo mhabitants or mare. The ques^ 
tion ®f adoption is to be submitted to the people on the petition of iK^i o 4 the quahJ^ 
el^tors If It IS defeated it u> not tp be re-submitted for two years and tpen only on petition 
signed bj at least 23 « of the qualified electors There are to be a major atjd two <5onimis- 
sioners to be cho^A far a two year term and to be nominated by primary llie mayew-has 
no V eto power The comraissioMra ate authorised to act as police judges The city govern 
meat must ma&e monthly statpiaepts of expenditures dnd receipts The act j^ovides for 
the {ecall of muiu^ipal officer? and W the imtiative and referendum the dose of 191? 
only Sheridan had adopted this form (election ^.ugust 1 1911 in effept ^nuafy i 1912) 
Pinanre — In jgi i a new act w^s passed for the gov^ernment of the state board of equalisa- 
Pon Mortgages were exempted ffom taxation Badks are to be taxed on all property 
moneys credits and assets but not on capital stock A state board of accountawy 
was created to examine and certjf} public accountants On September 3P 1910 the 
balance m the treasury was Ifaoo 393 and on September 3Q 19x3 XS5 048 andthe state 
debt fix? OQO Receipts for the twoyesars were %2 247 971 expenditures 863^317 

hdueatwtt — Poll taxes for the educational fund are to go to the countj in which they are 
collected $150 from the general fund is to be distributed for each teacher m a district and 
the remainder of the fund goes to the distncts pro rata according to a law passed m 191 1 
In 19x0 3 3 of the population 10 vears and over was illiterate (4.% m xppo) 

For the school year the school population was 35786 the numb^ enrolled m public 
schools 26 503, the ?cbool funds received $i 243 643 and the expeaditures, $l 003^07 
Pefial and Chqntable InshttUions — In 1911 a state commissioa on prison labour consist 
mg of the state board of chanties and reform andthe warden of the penitentiary wa? created 
It is to supervise the employ ment of all pnsoners in behalf of the state A system of seven 
public highways was established and their construction was placed under the supervision of 
this commission which was authon'«d to use convict latour County eomnussioner? and 
city authorities are required to co operate m the expense of these highways The legidature 
established the Wjommg Industnai Institute and Reformatory for whum a «ite at vVorland 
was chosen by popular vote at the general election in X912 

Brtslory -^In toii-12 the state officers were Denaodrats exc^t the superiatendent 
of fJuMic insfruction The governor for 1911-15, JosefA Maull Carey (b 1845) 
was Democratic Territorial delegate in Congress 1885-90^ where he introduced the 
Wyoming statehewd bill Unites States senator in 1890-95 and author (i’894) the 
Carev reclamation law (^e E.B xui 640 xx 244) The a>tate legislature in 4911 
was Republican (19 in senate and 29 in house to 8 Democrats and 27 Democrats, 
respectively) ahd d te elected Clarence Don Clark (b i86r Republican, representative 
m Congress 188^-95) ^ ^ Senate m which he had served 1895 

The other United States senator was Francis Em^oy Warren (b 1844)9 Tetntoml 
governor 1885-^86 ad 1889-90, first govemOTcrf tte state, 1890, and United States senator 
since 1890 His term epds in 1913, and the campaign in 1912 centred on his te idectxoil, 
his pemocratic nval being J^ohn B Kendnekv The hew state legislature has a 
small Republican majority (about 3 on joint balloO and on January 38, 1913, it re 
elected Warrefa He controls the Repubhean “ machme in thfe state, which was 
for Taft The state Republican convention mstwtdted delegated for Taft, imd m 
the election he ran second (14 560 votes) to Wilson (15 3 Ki votqs) Roosevelt re 
ceived 9,232 votes. Debs 2,760 (r 7x9 m 1908), and Oi^fiA 434- iS* 3 ?^abUcan 
oongreSSEoaa was ^ected by a plurality of 4,410 over thfii Etfimocratic cii^ate 
On October a, 1912 a negro convict in the state ptautentiary at Raw(hns who had 
a^uHed a Vi omah 8 q years old was hanged by some of hiS fedow convicts On October 
1,2 120 convnc^? qicap^d from the pemtentiary but except 3 viete rec^tured 
lOa July a6 1912 died ^lUiam Alford ^ 1849) > state suirvfiyor-geiiend 

in 1889-93, governor in 1895-99 and commissictem of taxation after 
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‘^^opukmen —In t^iOi 64 3^6 <i s^«iore t^stii m iTioo) 36 347 whites^ 28 ocxj m*. 
Uvss Deiaity of white pop^tWA, abo^t j to, 16 m In tbe 4 ecade jgoo-f o tjiere 
was a decrease of Indian® and Chu^cse an4 ^ incarqaBO of whites Tbpre werje tM? in 
oorporated places ni jpoo so 4 batt»^mpaia»oa iot places of the same name m fgop and 
1910 as given in the ratlt Census Eulietin on is misleading the former bei®^ iw 

distncts, the l^-tter fot sihidltir, m^sorporated ® The incorporated places in 
1910 were Chen^ pop 1,38 ^native vdlagp^ 47) r Cordova, 1,152 (district, i 779^ 173 
m 1900), Douglas^ 1,7*3 (Sag m 190**), *78 (district, 543 383 in 1900), Faur 

bank® 3,S4T, Hartfes 445 (85 m ipeo), Idltar^ ifac^tfporated in 1911, the capital 
luneatf, i,€44 (disttict, 5,854, 3^(564 m 1906) IB^etckkan, 1,613 (4S9 m 1900), Nome, 
3,600 {ja»48B m 1900*'), Petersburg, 585/ Skagway, 8*3 (3,117 m 1900®), Treadwell 
1,222 (saiin 1900), Valdez,, 810(315 m 1900) arul Wrangetl, 743 (distnct i 067, 868 m 
1900) Seward, infcorporated m 191:*, had 534 inhabitants m 1910 There are five 
forts Fort Wm H Seward, jigs, near Skagway, Fort pavos, 180 near 'Nonie^ Fort 
Ldscum, 162 near Valdez, FortiTuaon, 331, at the junction of tbe Yukon and Porcupine 
nvers and Fort Egbert, 198, near Ea^e The total population of the Aleutian Islands 
(see E B 1 543) was ijoSg 

/Ignculfthr — The eitpenttent station in 19II and 1912 Tias expenmentmg with Kybnd 
strawberries crossing cultivated vaneties with the Wild native bernes with spring grains 


especiajPy feeardles® barley artd oats to mature in 90 days or le«s With ^benan alfalfas to 
secure a nitrogenous ferCihser and at KodiaL with rpilch cows suitable lor Alaska The 
Fairbanks station is conducted as a modd farnij Besides the headquarters station at Sitka 
there a station at Rarnpart James %ifeon U S secretary of agnojlture prophesies that 
Alaska will soon supply Am«ican Ihnners with sirpenor cereal seeds The Tanana Valley 
IS par exciiStntc agncuftural region of AlaSlKi and except for a slight disadvantage 
in climate seems to compare fa\otit*aHy with farming land m Norway Sweden Finland 
and the Russian proymces of Arehan^ Vologda and Olonets In J910 there were 222 
fOntts with 42 S44 acres (2 660 immov^) value of farm property Si 468 402 The largest 
crop (1909) was vegetables 8186134 hay and forage were valued at 894933 

Fhiww —National Bind Reservatfons were created on F orrester Island and on Hary 
Islands by executive crtlers of January ii 1912 Four others (Bering Sea Tuxedni St 
Lazana and Yukon Delta) vJerte sCt aside in I909 when a moose reservation w 4 b created on 
Fire Island in Cook Inlet Therd are afso two fishery resen^tions (Yes Bay and Afognak 
Island) and a fur-seal reservation on the Pldbilof Islands (see E B xxii 313) where seals 
have be^ elaborately studied In 191! the value crf Alaska furs was $786 376 (1432913 
being seal) In June 1911 there were 33629 reindeer in the Terntcuy threc-fiftliB were 
own^ fay natives one-ainth by the -government one seventh by missions and the remainder 
by Jin October 1911 reindeer meat a as first shipped from Nome to Seattle 

^m^turei and Ptshmes —'Die number of manufacturing establishments increased 
in 1904-09 ftom 82 to 152 , the wage-earoers fromf l 938 to 3 099 capital invested from 
|iQ 685 000 to f 13,060 joeo and the value of products from $8 245 000 to 81 1 340 000 More 
than fom: fifths cA the value of all manufactured products in, 1909 was the value (I9 190 000) 
of canned and preserved fish In this industry the Territory leads the United States In 
1899 il producw 17 4 /o by value of the total lor the country m 1904 29 3 ^ and in 1909 
26 5% In 191 1 th^ Were ^ salmon amnenes and in I9r2 87 Most of the new factories 
were m soattf'wefltern Alssjst The mesease was due high |»ices and large profits in 
iQti in 29ti the jp^k of canned salmon was 2 8204366 cases (out of 6 122,483 for 
the Pacific coast mefumng 948^5 from British CoTumbia) and the value of the salmon 
fishenes was ’$t4 593 237 and of all fisheiy products (excluding furs) 816 377.463 Curing 
and saltmg salmon are becoming more rmportaftt mdustihes Halibut cod and hemng 
fiidienes along the Alaska coast are earned on roostfy by Puget Sound and San Francwco 
filets apd there w no local maimfacturt6& Sioiae wbak ^bers have local shore stations 


* ’tfi&i(rai'4liye|X^lation<>f Cfe Cape Nome lE^ncti a submvision of the Second Judicial 

persons on we^ls in pcort^ ■ceaaoa ha»nng been taken dunng 194 rush 
to aie gold-field**-, ^ area vt 19*0 i%35i inhAbitapta, not countmg th^ m port 

* Sstka, not ?oeaii 4 »ate 4 bad m J9to a pQp^itiga ofs^ and ju the native v iliage 5^ 
as compai^ with a total pemflation ctf T 3^ Jft xqw tie poppUhon of the dirtrtct of Sis 
Nlld^em partly In the Seco^and part^ in i^ie Fourth Judminf Dlsttlct was 2 355 in 1910 

s iadudutg mai^ labourePB ai transd; 



MmH groduction of gold ^ i^u was |.i6 553 nS ||6 <«» 

wtiich aboiM; Qne ^uart^r was troin 6ily;eQua ores *86 569 fcom copj^E or^s fonW I3j5,^4 iBj 
1910) and the rentainder from piatiets fii the InrtokS-IdifeirDtf rwdfs padet production 
was tbrfce as gtfeat as m J9to and m the Hot Springs rfskeers mcwhe fiSdrt twico as ^teart but 
m generaJ pla^ a»o^ apart fsoiii dredang (m the Ncffiaereaun) f« dechimq; Hi 

the Fairba^kp region, quar^ mining is disfrfaoui® J%cer The proth^cfeK^ &{ 

^ 331 oz almofst thnce as much as in igio more than two-thirds was from jCfmper ores 
The copper production in igii was 22 314 889 lbs five times as niirch as ip rprtpSijf ^"^ng 
increase attributable to the first appearance of thfe Copper River distrsOt oit tbe ptodirihatg 
list due to the cpmplettofl of a railway thiriiw Sim* 191 1 there have beai furtito copper 
developments in the Chitina and Pnuce William Sound region^ Small quairti^m trf 
ffliver and lead were taken out The production and importation of coal, is decreaslag^ 
because oil is rapidly supplanting it as fuel and because Congress does not perrtut the develop- 
ment of coal lands The Khtalla ml field is betog developed Mmble and gypsUttr 
meats were Uttle changed Sixtt three tmis of tin were ^^uced mostly from ^moers arni 
this was practically the entire output of the United States In May 1912 annonncen^pt waa 
made that a ledge of tin ore 3 700 ft long and 12 ft. wide had been, discovered 10 the lower 
Tanana Valley This rtrai prove a great factor m the wealth of Alaska Iti gepetal the 
development of mining in the Temtorv awaits a supply of nnd better tra^portation 
facilities (See Frank X Hess Tm :n Mineral Resonreeif ^ Alaska ^ 89-92 1912 ) 

TransporUiiton —^t the beginning of 1912 there were nma cailioade m Alaska^ wK^ 
a total constructpd mileage of 465 (371 in 1910} The Alaska Northern Railway is pro- 
jected from Seward on the S coast to near J- aiitbanks on the Tanana river a lepgth of 439 
m of which 71 were m operation The projected line of the Copper Rrver & Northwestern 
Railw ay through the Coj^ier Riv er \ alley from Cordov a on Prince Wilham Sound to Cc^per 
field and the Bering River coal district was completed to Kenqecott 197 aa- in Apnl 19^1^ 
Further building will probably be delayed until the coal fields are opened On Seward 
Peninsula there are two Imes the Council ( ity and Solomon River from Penelope creek 
to Candle a distance of 100 m of which 35 were m operation and the Seward PemnsUla 
Railway from Nome to Lane s Landing a completed road of gd m mcludu^ the 6 mite 
McDonald branch In the mtenor, the Tanai^ \ alley Railroad from Chena tg, Chatipka 
45 miles m length was completed m 1907 In addition to these the ’W’hite Pass and \ ukon 
Route from Skagwaj runs for a short d/stance through Alaskan territory A railway from 
an open Pacific port to the Yukon baSin is greatly ne^d for development of smallet^ raining 
projects The CiVil Government Act of 1912 authorised the President to appoint a rail 
road commission of four members which studied the tranaportatioa problem and especially 
routes from seaboard to the coal fields and was to report early in 19J3 It has beep 
suggested that the Federal government should purchase the Alaska Northern railway and 
extend it to the Matanuska coal fields The Alaska road commission is constantly at work 
on wagon roads and tratls since its creation m 1905 it had constructed 2 800 m of roads and 
trails. A winter trad from Seward on the Gulf of Alaska has reached, the {dacer ounes on the 
Iditarod nver and is aiding the development of Alaska by shortemng the winter route tos 
Nome by nearly 300 m The work of the Engineer Coips of the United States Army on 
the St Michael Canal has been abandoned Steamer service on the Copper nver above 
Chitina and on the Susitna has beoi su^ended but nver steamers now run on the Rub 
kokwim to the mouth of the Takotna (600 m ) 

Commerce — The trade between Alaska and the continental United States jmcrczises 
steadily Shipments of domestic merchandise to Alaska were valued at *18^09 270 m the 
fiscal year ending June 1912 and much more than half of this was the value. of mantifactured 
goods ready for consumption ($10261 7^) The shipments from Alasim to the United 
States ta the same penod were valued at $21 597 712 of which $14 300,240 was the value of 
fish —canned salmon being valued at $13 210 073,— and I5 040 386 the value of copqxT Of 
the total f i<xoi9 835 was the value of goods shipped to Settle $5 159 767 of shipments to 
Tacoma and §4 614 21 1 of shipments to San Francisco Exclu^voof this m^rclmtidise there 
was shipped from Alaska to the United States $20 732 597 in girfd and silver of vdbhb $*7 
490 821 was gold and silver of iiota^stic origin. 

Government and Htstary , — On Apnl 39, 1912, the Federal Sv^tretis&Cmait 
that Alaska is an organised Temtory of the United States witifiifi &e Dtttaning^ of the 
Interstate Commerce Act The Interstate Commerce Cwnmt^ion bad not granted 
the request of the Humboldt Steamdup Company that the iPufe^ss & Yukon rafiWa^r 
be required to post rates The ground for the yefusaj of junsdiction ;^e 

Suj^i-cme Cdurt of the District of Columbia denied a vrtit gf mandamus, on the 

i Built bv the Alaska Syn&cate -—the Moi^ Gui^nHeSm trust. ^ter it gave up 
Its uonstructioft wort at Controlfet Bay and at KataBa fiiy ^mfe sptths am set op 

ooflcfete bases cm gkcial ice For ertgiiieering jS^oMcjns, see an artide^ by* l> ' A. YIpey 
m Scie>HU^ A^ief<ican Sttpphmenl July ^ ^ 
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disofe^ m t^rd tt> Jurisdiction, but tbe DMncJt of Columbia 
hi^d tbAt 4 TCptjldln? $upr?me Court affirn^ed thi? view 

rlQojUg^ess passed a. new avil ^verument the Terntory, appro^?ed August 24^ 

SrHifedb creates a. Temterial-iegidatum Ibfe is to consist of a senate of '2 elected 

ftir'ToiH' years from each of tb^e foUr ^idiaal diviSiofis, and a lower house of 16 rip^esmita 
Oyes, 4 each juthciaj division, elected for two years IC-egislators receive $ 1 ^ for 
eac^i day’s #ttea«iaii<te and ig cents a male for mdeage. The governor may veto biUs 
within three days if the le^sl^ure continues in session, otherwise, a bill becomes a law 
without the ^emdrV apf^val His veto may be overridden by a two thirds Vote of 
each house, The first biennSj legislative elexsUon (for the session openuig March 3 igis) 
w^s heldom^oveinher s* ipia, Mter 1914 the (!:ongressional delegate will be chosen at 
fli® same elecUdn Sessi@i» are lumted to 60 days, *spe€ied sessions, called by the 
gOVfecnof, to 15 dhys. 

In Sept^ber the Cunningham claims including 5 25,0 acres of coal lands were 
cancelkd by Secretary of the lutenor fisher They had been disallowed on June 36, 
1911 In igro, 12,800 acreaof pubhc land on Contr^er Bay had bem withdrawn from 
the Chugach Forest Reserve for disposition Under the laid laws \n apphcatlon for 
32.0 acres filed iminediately afterwards was supposed to be made by an agent of the 
Alaska (“* Mo^an-XaUggenheim ) Syndicate, and the charge was made that President 
Taft <m the recommendation 6f his brother C P Taft had issued a secret order which 


gave to this syndicate the pnly harbour near the toaf fields of the Benng River district 
Mr tJiffordPinchot attacked the President and Secretary Ballinger (Fisher s predecessor), 
who said that the lands had been opened to entry upon a recommendation from the 
Forestry Bureau when Mr Pmchot was its head President Taft sent a message to 
Oongress deahtig with the matter on July 26 1911, and it seems certain that the claim 
(for railway nghis op Controller Bay) m question, of B-ic hard S Ryan Withm the limits 
of the forest reserve was m no way connected with the Alaska Syndicate, which had 
another and better claim on the bay not in the reserve The Cmitroll^ Bay terminal 
comm<uids? the Be*ng Riwr eoal fidid (ism distant) which is probablv smaller but 
(^rfaiidy more acces^le than the Matanuska field, but the Bay is a podr harbour, 
readily filkflg with ice and swept by high winds 

The Ala^^qiiestiOn is a comjdex one which may well be compared m some respects 
With that m the Philippines The late Prof R S Tarr, in an artrde on ^ The Alaskan 
Probleni “ ( Y arik A ftwncan J anuaty 1 9 1 2) , called Alaska the victim of stupid 

Undlawa, awakened pubhc cpBsoence, the clamor of the unreasoning mob, and politics.” 
The Coi^sesstoaal pohey of limiting land grants (as m the Phihppmes) prevents grants 
of sufficient size to warrant the mvestment of enou^ Capital for adequate development 
and the political and social opposition of syndicate^ and trusts make a change m this 
poKcy Jtear](} impassible Same leasing sjstem far coal lands may offer a splution but 
the lease is imhkely to ten^t the investment of large sums of capii^ The construction 
of railway is another unsolv^ problem Government ownership is urged by two 
authorities so diverse as Secretary Fish« and Mr Pmchot —who differ radically as to 
iputes. ProfessAT Tarr suj^ested that the wonde^nl scenery oi Alaska might become 
a vaiukbte asset of railways, 

In August 1912 James Wickersham (b 1857), ^ogressive Repul^ican, was re 
eipoted ddegate to CoDogcee^iby a large plurality^ Tbe govwntw: since Ctetoher 4909 
(terra «»ds tpis) has Wsdter Eh Clark (b t869)» who had been a mmer at Nenpe 
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HAWAH* ' t 

Population (ipio) 191 909, 24 6%^ more thaa 11^,1909. tte aa^rtia 

hard beea 71 1% The popiUatwa ol the several lelaads-m C^ba^ tit 

Hawaii iwlaad and county) 55 ) 3 ®^ Kaua*, 43 744, aisd Niiiau, 20^ 
county), KabbolaWe & Lanai 131,1^3.111,28,623 aAd the 
county ot Mam — except that partnt thnisland of Molokai is the Ippei; s^tlenaeptf ^nlani 
papa (histnet, Kalawao county with a population of 785), and Midtmy^a^Xcomp^sed 
m Honolulu county) The population erf Hosolulu district (or city) was 52 183 fey flaose^ 
the population was as follows HaWaiiatts 26 04^1, a decteise of 3,746 m tii6 dfickde‘ 
Haw^iaPs 12,506 gn increase of 6 6 8, Spanish 1,990 and ^*otto Ricana4,$9o (tbe^ two 
are newcomers) , other Caucasians 14 S67, an increase of 4,290, Chinese 2i.,674,ad«e^»Md 
of 4jo88 Jaf^nese 7^, ^ 7 4 , an increase erf i8,5S9> Kmrean, 4 333 Ibfe io%al-h^n-0|entfll 
population has increased both absolutely and relatively The percentage of natiye boyn 
mcreaaed from 41 r to 51 1 Special efforts are bepig made to ptpnutate the ^mmi^^ion 
of f amdies of ficrmers from Spain Portugal Russia { Manchuria and Sibeiaa) mid the 
Philippmes and between 1906 and 1912 12,306 of the first three rac^ were brought to 
Hawaii at an expense of $893 119 In 1 910-12 7,673 Filipinos 71 ere rntrodJutedby the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association 

Agrtculiure ^The 1912 sugar crop was 595»258 tons. The pineapple industry is incareasi 
ing rapidly and it now ranks second to sugar About 800 ooo cases a year are packedi The 
juice of the nioeapple is bottled and the pack amounts to about 80,000 cases a year The 
coffee crop of 1 9 12 was smaller than that of 191 J only a 127,6 1 Q lbs being exported (3 712 886 
in i9ir) but a light crop regularly succeeds a heavy one The average prace in 1912 was 
1613 cOTts ini9li 1285 The question erf cotton culture is receiving careful consideration! 
a good quality of cotton can be produced in paying quantities m some localities under certejo 
conditions In 1911-12 the boll weevil threaten^ the cotton la 1912 a forest of native 
trees belonging to the Eupkorbtdtme and bdbeved not to exist dsewhere was discovered la 
the island of Hawaii by the Territorial botaiust and investigations are being made to deter 
mine whether this tree can be added to those now cultivated for rubber In the fiscal year 
igi2 I 384 848 lbs of hides were exported to the United StatesL The gfowi^ of fimnqda 
onions IS a new mdus>trv and in 1912 tobacco was successtulfy cultivated ^nd a cigar facstory 
established) m the Kona district The experiment station has worked on Caravoruca and 
Sea Island cottons Japanese nee and pineapples it has demon^ratton farms in Hawaii and 
Kaui and a aub station in Maui at Nahiku in the rubber di^ict 

The ni05>t recent complete statistics are for 1910 The nun^er of farms was then 4,^fO 
(90 % more than in 1900J but the total farm area was only 2 590 600 acres (a httle less than 
in I9O0) atid the improved acjreage 365 053 (only 36* more than m 1900} The average 
farm acreage was 599 7 (47 8 7 less thaa in 1900) aad the average improved acreage 70 6 
(45 5“/ i«ss) Farm property increased in valtK dunng the decade from $74084088 to 
S96 363 ^29 land $78 132 94s (38 3 more than m 1900) buddings $4 798 756 4s 3 % 
more) implements and machinery $9024328 (214/ lessj — principally because sugar 
machinery was not reported m 1910 as m 190O as agricultural implements — and domestic 
atiimals $4 407 200 (71 5 " more) The average value of farm property was $22 306 (31 6 % 
less) and the average value of land p^ acre $30 16 (39 4 % mtnle) The increase i» nomber of 
farms was largely in smaller farms especially those under 20 acres. The proportion qf (arms 
under 50 acres increased from less than five sixths to mo^e than seven ei^ths of the tc^l 
the decade The number of white farmers increased 47 9 y and that of coloured farmers more 
than doubled In 1910 morte than half the total wfere Japanese (2 <38 4 times as many as 
m 1910) the Chinese numbered ^76 (rS % increase) Hawauan farmers^ 468 (48810 igoo}, 
whites 753 <309 m 1900) In 1900 55 2 % and 10 1910 67 % of all farmers iijajakteiiafiijs# 
in the decade the percentage of owners decreased from 30 i to 19 3 T^eseybapgeswore due 
to the substitution of tenancy Agreements for contract labour on sugar plantations 

In 1910 the value of domestic animds On farms* wms $4 292 945 fn^tteat^e '^79 O26 
horses $786207 males $918,644 a^s and burros, $19 726 swine, $*36 1 16 Aheep ¥137 
476 goats, $3067, Chinese buffalo $12 683) of domestic anfmala ftoton farm® $i ogs 474, 
of pOuitrv, $65 310 Dairy pioducts were sirfali and inajcC^fately feported The wool out 
put of 1909 was $56 2931(4.^ more than m 1899) All cropa were valued at $28 SsK 

264 The larger items Were su^rcawe $26 305 747 (acps&ge ‘186^30 m 1899 fig" 6%)) 
rice^ $i 068 293 fruits*andnut8 $462 902 (pineapples $33t ffia trttnanas $103 490) 
and Other vegetables $350 974 Coffee $213 085, Ihdian fcorfi 33/ 

Commerce —For the’fecaiyear ending J ube 30 tpfis the value of unprts 
and of ekpQitA#S5 449 3^ Exports to foreign are vwy vartaWfej ;i^amneetroin 

iSee £ B taa 1^ Ai jsg ^ ^ ' 
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1910 to 1911 was ^ut 100 % and the igj^ less than half that of 191 1 The chief 

f(Mi^i ti^e IS with Jaxan Sugar is the gn^t staple of commercei i 172 510,960 tbs of 
at *»» m 53 ^ ^ 9 f 54 55 » ^ df refined suiat valhed at f i 8 t 7 979 

lUQRs «l£port«d to the Oiuted ^ateSi Next sit importance is the export trade In ^uits and 
Me^Wdise from the Umte 4 States was ^^ped mostly from San FraotUsco, abo«it 
f^^thjrds of toe tgtal of jh® remainder beu^ ^om Puget Sound ancLfrom V orh 

Oth^ Industfus —‘New industries mthe Terrffory are the manufacture of bncks ftom lava 
rhek ^ ht'6on» froife biboW-eom had erf Atoekr food from al^oba pods 1?he scientific 
prwlui^ioa erf sugar^hah beew aooompatuai by thn^manirfdjctaire ^ excellciit sugar mlU machin- 
ery which IS finding favour tn the Omtit^ hbnasidmrable guantitj is exported aiinua% to the 
PhiJhpjnne Idanda. In 1909 thi^ wepe 500 ^manufacturing establishments (222 in 1899) 
giving epiployment to $ 904 wswe-earners u 655. m 1899} a capital of 823 875 000 
^0^46 000 1* S899) add h product valued at 147,404000 (twice that of 1899) Three 
fmxiiw of the tc 4 al value was that of 46 sc^r -taaiiutaGton^ The other latger industries 
aptfs cleaning and pelfehingjice 2|^,0oo canning and preserving pineapples 000 

— wath great increases smoe 1909 and sfaughtenng and meat packing $864 000 Less than 
ode fourth of t^ total product valim was that of metones m Nonolulu (1 10 705 000) 

rr^t^tdtkUion — ‘-In 1912 an Atnehcan company, the Oceanic resumed running two 
stumers fnam San Francisod to Austndfa calhng oik^ a month at Hontrfuhi The Balfour 
Line a Bnti^ Company, started a service tn 1910-11 between Europe and Pacefc Coast 
ports by way of Honolulu The Union Oil Ca operating 9 tank steamers and barges, has 
engaged in fte transportation of crude cal from Port San Luis to Hawaii a traffic also car 
on (from Monterey) by the vessels of the Associated Oil Co The Oahu Railway & 
Land Co^ Tubus extended its mdes^ to ii2>^ m and on Hawaii Island the Hilo Railroad Co 


IS building from Hdo nartfeward through one of the most thickly populated parts of the 
Temtory o Ime which will ps'obably be oomfrfeted in 1913 A street railway m Htlo has been 
cbarteied Wagon roads are constantly being improved and extendi The Federal 
eDvemment is Hnprovmg Honolulu Peari Hilo and fon Maai) Kahului harbours in Decem- 
ber 191 1 the 35 It. cfaaunel at Pearl Harbour was completed work on a drv dock (large 
enough for any ship that can pass the Panama l«:ks) and on the naval station there was 
under way^ aon the * Cahforma the first large war vessel used the harbour In the fiscal 
year 1913 it is estimated that the projected MfeUaes will be 90% completed IntensUnd 
traffic la earned on dUnost «Bbiely by the vessels of the Intensland St^m Navigation Co 
which ply regidariy among thfe pMts irf the Temtory The service is constantly being 
uftprov^ to meet the demmads OC umrsasii^ traffic. 


tegtda$t0n — Recent aects bf the legislature have had to do chiefly with the schools 
public heaJjth, local govaament, taxation public works, and immigration The Tern 
tory and the counties now test each upon ats own independent financied basis with an 
^iikk systefia erf tsieation smd with the revenues of each varying according to its needs 
Adequate appEOpnabons have been made for water and sewer works, wharfs and 
h^l^r improvements roads, and public buildings, which had been somewhat neglected 
for several years. The bur^ of irensgration has been elevated to a department 
of utmaigration, labour, and statistua, with greatly enlai^ged powers A law of 1911 
makes interference with workmen under contract a ground for damages and entiang 
of workmen a misdemeanour New and important laws have been enacted on the sub 
jfect of grtieral samtation, tidieEculoais, pure food, and other hygienic matters Three 
new iofe&t reserves were cteated in *911-12 aggregating 85 062 acres, and several new 
forest reserves were to be set aside m 1913 In I911 and 1912 the go\ernor urged the 
creation of a pation^ pM^ to mclude lUlauea (60 sq m ) and Mauna Loa (2S sq m ) 
The fiawajiflii islands Reservation for buds, created February 3, 1909, at the w^em 
rtidof the atch^lago was studied m 191: j by an expeditWHi from Iowa State University 
(see Ttdr Book U S Depfiitment of A^Culture, 1911, pp *55-164) 

^%mnce —In the year endu^ June 30 1912, the Temtory a bonded deb* was in 
cnmsfd W the issue of |i 5^,000 m 20-30 y«m- 4 bonds for pubhc iiatmivements ar^ was 
Cl* payment of $50000 <4 the 1903 4% fire-chums bonds so that the outstanding 

b<H)ded>>t^^ was then 154^,000 —that v$ of the assessed valuation. The legal 

tMunipum % of the valuapon T«rr*tonal bonds ape now acc^itable at par 

0>utU(dabiE^ ^lar^t value) instead of 90 V a« security for United Stat^ deposits in nation 
^ hntdps. The «pp^ fund ^ tW bi^iimng ^ Hie year was I79 086 Expenditures w^ 
14,224,79$ and lecmp^^igoMv 503 the cucreftt caA balance at Hie end of the ytas 
1 ^ 41 ^ 'Tswith warraats for about <roe-teath oi tfexaum. 

the last fiscal mateadol a i%^onreal and personal 
pc«MM»ty| oivioiM equally bibtreen the Temtory and the counties the general property tax 
vanes with estimate i^eds ^ counties get for current expenses not more than and 
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for :tmpit»venieo[ts and current exfiseiipes not «iore thim | % iIocoV property wjtfc enouj^ 
added to cover Charlies on county bonds, exppn^ of epilating tan etc An income tax of 
2 % on incomes abtrve 500 a 2 % inbentance tax on bequests aBove ^5 OQO and a 2*^0 
insirraAte tat on groSs^iiretmuliiS tesfe expenses gb to general Temtoriat! fonds, and a special 
t«!eo}fie tax of 2 %on i^ioomesiabo^ $4 oooto aurmniigration and conkesVbtfi^iund 

CommercDid banking d^sits increased nparb^ 2®% and aavinga deposits n^4y 10% 
in the vear „<. * t 

Education — The compulsory school age "has been changed from to 17 years as thp 
maximum the minimum remaining at 6 Sumitier schools ate tio longer kuppewtOT fey private 
contributions btrt have been proi ided for by iegisJai^:^ For public schools there Is now 3 
var>ing tax- la 19 12 the eoroHment m all schoeils was 29,90^(006 seventh more than W 
1911) and in public schools 23 752 (nearly sixth increase) The Territory spent tS&*,53S 

and the counties I47 800 on public schools — 12653 per pupil There were 156 puMic and 
51 private schools 31 09% of the pupils -vJere Japanese 17 82 Portugese 14 22 % Hawaii 
ans and 13 63*6 part Hawauans 1094% Chinese In I911 the College Agncnltutie n<id 
Mechanic Arts occupied its permanent quarters m the suburbs of Honolulu where it has 
83 68 acres including a dairy poultry and swine experiment stjation and an astronomical 
observatory building at Honolulu for the Library of Hawaii to which Andrew Carnegie 
gave $^100 000 was completed m 1912 

ChatiHes —A decided improvement has been made in the morale of the leper colonies, 
where le^re are now regarded as patients rather than as outcasts. This pohey has ^atly 
increased the number of voluntaty surrenders- The number of lepers was 728 (622 at 
MolotcaiJ In 19 li the station of the Lnited States Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service on Molokai was abandoned and the patients removed to the receiving hospitdl* at 
Honolulu During the year the bacdlos of leprosy was cultivated artificially whicii w«» the 
first cortfirmapon of the work of Clegg and the first great advance m the studv of the disease 
M-Oce the discovery of the bacillus in 1868 \anous animals were inoculated and several 
varieties of monkeys developed the disease Apparently it is the first time that general 
leprosy has been developed m an animal other than man and this will have an important bear 
ing on resem'ch work m the future Serum moculatnins have so far been negative A home 
for non leprous girls of leprous parents m eiddittmi to that for b^iys has been established at 
Honolulu 1 here are now 28 boys and 41 girls in these m titutions Improv i ments hav e been 
made at the Molokai settlement It now possesses churches, baseball grounds moving picture 
theatres race tracks stores etc In 1912 a new site was chosen for the Terntonal prison near 
Hondulu to displace the budding near the harbour constructed in 1857 and a new insarne 
asylum was bem^ built At Hilo and Honolulu there were extensive campaigns agamst rats 
and mosquitoes as disease earners 

Hutory — The sugar planters are the ‘interests” in the Terntory atud m 1912 
the Republican delegate to Congress (since 1903), Prince J Ruhio Ralamanaok (b i), 
accused Governor Walter Franas Frear (b 1863, governor since 190?) of being a re 
actionary and of favouring the ‘ sugar trust Secretary of the Interior Fisher m 
vestigated these charges during a visit to Hawaii in the autumn of 1912 and declared 
that they were unfounded In the November election Ralamanaole was re elected by 
7 023 votes to 5 770 for Lincoln L McCandless (Dem ) 

The Roman Catholic and Protestant Episcopal bishops have called attention to the 
growth of Alormomsm in the islands It is alleged that the missionaries did not at 
first announce themselves as Latter Day Saints, but that after they had secured a 
large followings especiallj among the natives, some Asiatics and some southern Euro 
peans, they preached polygamy, limiting the nunjber of wives a believer might have 
only to his ability to siq>port them 

BtUtography —The vanous putjications of the Bernice pauahi Bishop Museum of 
Polynesian Ethnology and Natural History are extremely valuable the earliest Was issue^ 
in 1901 and the newest titles are The Volcanoes of KUauea and Mauna Loa (1909) Iw 
leaking of Bark Cioilt (i^i) and Am Hawatmn Plants (19*2) See a&o L A HaBock 
Hawatt under Kin§ Kalakaua (Mew York 19x2) 

THE PAHAMA CANAb AND CANAL 

’V^ork on the Panama Canal is rapidly approaching csmnpl'etioii Althot^ Ihe 
official opening has been set for January i, 1915, and the Panama Pacific Espo^tma* 

* See E B xix, d66 eiseq ^ ^ 

• The eiyMsitiongrbutidaare between thePresidioandF^ Mason pnGMideii Chan 

nel The Psttiottta^alu&c Exposition dt ^3 oodooo, « fexiard 

ol go diipeotors, ^assisted by statsi atod City cOmnus^sokis. A« apehKtexuasat^ottatamisaoii has 
autnority m major question <4 (rf plaUs'lcft? bbtldih^ «nd Jules ©u 4 jmv«* of ectes * 
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la San Fraacisco js to be held in 191 5 it seems certain that vessels may use the canal 
in the latter part of 1913 Some excavation will be done by dredges after the waters 
are Jet in By estimates made late m 1932 m the Atlantic i\ision, the concrete work 
at the N end of the locks should be finished June 30 and the Gatun spiHwaj on August 
1 , in the Paafic division the Miraflores spillway on June 30 and in the Central division 
the Culebra cut about July i — ^but this depends partly on shdes such as occurred during 
the last year and delayed progress somewhat 

On Cktober i 1912 tlm remammg excavation was estimated at 31,803 126 cu >ds 
of which about one half had been added to the estimate during 1911-12 Of this 
additional amount, which is nearly 8% of the grand total of -.12 000 cu >ds ‘ 

nearly 12 000 000 cu yds was in Pacific division, includmg 8 794 000 cu yds for 
dry docks coaling station and termmal at Balboa, only 4615 000 cu yds vas in the 
Central division, because ot shdes and for changes in the Obispo diversion and 295 000 
cu yds m the Atlantic division largely for silting m the finished channel The total 
excavation for the fiscal year (Julj i ipii to June 30 1912) was 30 302 61 cu yds — 
nearly 2 000 cxxt cu yds less than in the precedmg year and less than m igio or igop 

Apart from slides the Central division and particularly the Culebra cut therein is 
the most difficult part of the canal On November i it was estimated that the cut 
was 19 "o completed The senousness of shdes in this part of the work has at times 
been exaggerated The slides are largely due to abrupt transitions from one geological 
formation to another Thej have occurred usually in dry seasons Although there 
IS sometimes no danger where the slope is i on 5 or less there have been slides when 
the mchnation v as i on 7 or more The commissions geologist sa>s that where there 
are strong lavas walls ma> safel> be nearly perpendicular but that there will have to be 
a slope of I on 5 for soft rocks and i on 10 in much sheered soft cla> and that there will 
be no more danger than in a naturall> formed vallej when the surface is protected bj. 
vegetation — which covers the sides of the cut very rapidh \ slide on the W bank at 
Culebra covered 63 acres m i9i'> and one on th^. E side about 50 7 acres During the 
last fiscal year (ending June 30 1912), three steam shovels were terracing either side 
of the cut Shdes at Culebra do not mean an increase of cost over the onginal estimate 
because the cost of excavation and of spoil disposal has been decreased the former 
from II 5 to 8 88c per cu yd and the latter from 18 54 to 15 22c per cu vd although 
the distance over nhich waste must be earned has been made nearl> one half greater 

On October 19 1912 9^% of aU concrete for locks was m place the remainder being 
206 672 cu yds in a total of 4 35 563 more than 92% ot the concrete for the double 
three step locks at Gatun ( Atlantic side), the remainder being 149 6/O cu >ds in a 
total of 2 050 000 more than 91 % of the spillway for the Gatun dam (to discharge 
13^ 000 cu ft a second thus canng for the Chagres’ floods) the remainder being 
iS 185 cu yds out of 225000 about Oj% of the Gatun Dam (115 ft high covering 
400 acres and impounding 164 sq m of water) which held without leakage 57 ft (maxi 
mum height estimated 87 ft ) of the waters of Gatun Lake at the end of the rainy 
season and nearer the Pacific entrance more than 99% of the double one step Pedro 
Miguel lock the remainder being only 7 048 cu yds out of 88 q 8 7 and more than 90% 
of the double two step lock at Miraflores, the remainder being 139 914 cu yds out of 
I 412 736 

The mstaliatKin of lock machinery began at Gatun m September 1911 and at Pedro 
Miguel m January 1912 A bull wheel for turning lock gates is one of the valuable 
inventions ® that have grown out of actual work on the canal All locks are in pairs 

and Karl Bitter director of sculpture The eiqMJsition has a base fund of $17 SQO 000 — 
I7 500 000 subsaibed by citizens of San Francisco and vicinity and S5 000 000 in bonds from 
the state and the city raich 

* Of this total only 29 908 000 cu yds is usable excavation by the French 

*The channel betweep Gatun locks and the Atlantic was completed on Februarv 24 1912 
through the Mindhi Hills, except a dike separating the cut from the French canal 

* Others are a machine for ^fting railway tracks in carrying away spoil, and method 
of emptying steam ^ovel buckets by steam instead of by hand 
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so that they rudv be used simultaneously by ships m opposite directions and, as thwe 
has been delay in installing machinery work has been pushed in each case on one of 
the pair so that one fli^t may be ready for use at the earhest possible moment 

Speahcations for a hydro electnc station near the Gatun spillway were issued on 
September 9 1911 calling for three ooo-kilowatt units Electnc towing engmes are 
to run on tracks on side walls of the locks and no ships are to go through locks under their 
own power ^ The maximum amount of water diverted for hydro electnc development 
wiU be about 7% of the mmimum water supply being the excess not required for 
lockages, evaporation and seepage To supply the electnc current to operate the 
lock machinery there are to be 16 transformer rooms at Gatun, 8 at Pedro Miguel 
and 1 2 at Miraflores all transforming from 2 200 volts to 2 o 

Terminals were actually planned before tfaev were authorised so that the delay m 
starting work on them was reduced to the mmimum On either side there are to be 
docks I 000 ft long and oo ft wide (200 on the Atlantic side) piers covered with fire 
proof steel sheds fuel oil storage (So 000 bhls capacity) and coaling plants ( 00,000 
tons cap ic!t> on Atlantic side and 100 000 on the Pacific side) and dry docks the one 
now at Cn&tobal (300 ft long 50 ft widt and 13 ft deep) to be retained on the \tlantic 
side and two to be built on the Pacific side — one i 000 ft long no ft wide and 35 ft 
deep and the other (auxiliary) 350 ft long 71 ft wide and 13^ ft deep ^t Balboa 
on the Pacific side a great naval depot is planned and to make land and build break 
waters here much of the spoil from the Culebra cut has been used 

To make it possible for pilots to keep the course up to turning points concrete 
range hght houses ha-v e been built and trocas cut through brush and timber so 
that these can be sighted The candle power of these range hghts \anes from 500 to 
11000 {at ocean entrances) Ihev will be equipped wath electnatj where they are 
readily accessible Compressed acetylene dissolved m acetone will be used for the 
more maccessibleiieacons and towers and for floating buoys 

Canal fortifications were amhonsed by act of March 4 igii with an appropriation 
of $2 000 000 for gun and mortar batteries borts at either end of the canal are to be 
fitted each with four 14 in rifles six 6 in guns and twelve 12m mortars and 12 
compames of coast artillery, i battery of field artillery 4 regiments of infantry and i 
squadron of cavalry are to be stationed here 

There arc other items in the administration of the Canal Zone as interestmg as the 
engineering features Lnder William Crawford Gorges <b 1854) ot the C b Army 
who was made colonel by special act of Congress for his work m Havana on vellow fever 
(see E B xxviii gild) and who became (March 4 1007) a member ot the Isthmian 
Canal Commission as sanitary ofticer the part of the Zone actually occupied has been 
cleared of \cllow feier and of malaria and made one of the healthiest places in the world 
In notable contrast wath the French service which attempted no sewage disposal or 
water supply and was curative instead of prey entive actually spreading yellow fever 
and malaria by havmg hospitals with unscreened windows and patients cots set in 
water jars (to prevent the approach of ants) were the methods of the American army 
doctors who not merely benefitted by the lessons learned in Havana as to malaria and 
> ellow fever infection from the Atwpkeles and Stegomvia mosquitoes, but took other 
preventiye measures mstalhng a pine borne water supply and a modern sewage system 
\ division of mumcipal engineering (abolished in \ugust 1908) spent nearly $6 000 000 
on such improvements, about $3 500 000 for work m the Zone proper and $2 250 000 
for sewers and pavements in Panama and Colon A stnet quarantine was enforced and 
a station built on Culebra Island in Panama Bay at the Pacific entrance There are 
mam hospitals at Colon and Ancon about 25 minor hospitals or dispensaries elsewhere 
and a sanitonum for convalescents on Taboga Island m the Paafic 10 m ofli the coast 

* Lock gates are protected besides by double chains from damage hy ramming 
® See The French at Panama in Senbner s January 1913 Some machinery brought 
over by the French and discarded has b^in recovered and used by the American engineers— 
notably dredges built in Scotland 
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After yellow fever had been damped ont^there has been no case originating in the Canal 
Zoire since December igos — there was a campaign against malana m 1906, and the sick 
rate was cut from 6 83% to t 54% m 191J Plague t>phoid and dvs>entery have been 
vigilantly combatt«3 by the U S Army doctors The care oi the general health and 
comfort of the employees has been minute There has been a large corps of dentists 
\ M C A s have been organised and women s clubs — the latter b> an expert emj^yed 
b\ the government so that married women might be wilhng to stay m the Zone ^ In 
the last fiscal >^r the average daily sick was 22 gi per i 000 employees (23 or m igog-io 
24 7J for tgio-n) and the death rate 10 16 (ii 34 m preceding year) 9 zi (1001 m 
preceding year) for whites S 9 (5 35 preceding year) for whites from the United States 
104 (11 81 in 1910-11) for blacks In 1911 nearly 1000 labourers were brought 

from Barbadoes, and the West Indian negro is everywhere m evidence On June 30 
1912 the total nimiber of employ’ees was 34 957 (mduding 5100 Americans) — the 
maximum bemg 40 139 m November 1912 

Up to June 30 1912 appropriations for the canal were $293 561 469 and bv the 
act of August 24 rgr'' $289^000 was appropriated for the expenses of the \ear 
1912-15 The estimate for the year 1913-14 is S30 174,432 Of the cost as now esti 
mated ($375 701 doo), about 69% ($-50653 23/) was charged to the work up to June 
30 igi2 and of this amount more than one eighth {$34 183 183) in the last fiscal year 
Although one of the reasons whv a lock canal was recommended was that it would cost 
$100 000 000 less than a sea level canal the actual cost of the lock canal will be much 
more than the cost of a sea level canal {$-^0 000 000) as estimated in January 1906 
(sec M B XX 6 Yob) But the slides at the Culebra Cut are considered by man\ au 
thonties to show conclusively that a scarle\el canal would not have been feasible * 

An act of August *4 1012 provides ior the opening maintenance protection opera 
tion sanitation and government of the canal and the Zone A governor with a 4 year 
term and a salarv of $10 000 a year is to be appointed by the president* with the consent 
of the Senate It was President Taft s intention to appoint as governor Col George 
W ashington Gocthals ^ chief engineer of the canal since Ftbruarv 1007 As the appoint 
ment was for 4 years opposition was threatened m the Senate where the Democrats 
wished such appomtments to be made by the new (Democratic) administration — 
although Col Gocthals was suggested for the portfolio of war m President Woodrow 
Wilson s cabinet President Taft did not appoint a governor 

The same act authonsed the President to frame a svstem of workmen's compensa 
lion for the Zone and a scheme has been drafted but not put into effect as Congress 
made no appropnation therefor The act ordered the dismissal of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission upon the completion of the Canal 

Besides the act exempted from tolls all coastwise vessels but forbade Amencan 
radwavs to own ships operating m the Canal (after July i 1914 unless the time was 
extended by the Interstate Commerce Commission — to which jurisdiction is given — m 
the case of knes givmg beneficial serv ice) prohibited the use of the Canal bv ships owned 
by illegal combinations, and admitted to American registry foreign built ships owned 
' See Mary G Humphrevs The hanulv and the Panama Canal i>cnbner s Sept 1912 
* In the opinion of the chief engineer no slides in iqi 1-12 were sutficicntly serious to have 
interfered with navigation had they occurred while the canal was in use 

® Goethals was born in Brooklyn N \ on June 29 1858 studied at the College of the 
City of New Aork in 1873-76 and graduated at the U S Military Arademv in 1880 and 
entered the engmeenng corps being teacher of engineering at the Military Academy until 
1888 He was lieutenant colonel of volunteers and chief of engineers m the Spanish American 
War and at the close of i8g8 returned to the regulars He graduated at the War College in 
1905 and was promoted to colonel (of engineers) on December 3 1909 For some time he 
was in charge of eUgmeering construction on the Muscle Shoals Canal on the I ennessee river 
(see E B xxvi 6:rgd) In the Canal Zone he showed himself not merely an able engineer 
but a leader of men and an administrator and final judge in the pettv and annoying quarrels 
of a stran^y mixed population Most of the mwe serious problems of canal construction 
were met in his administration, although the svstem of removing spoil was devised by his 
predeoe^r a civiUan Jidin F btevens chief engineer in 1905-07 GoethaU received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science from Columbia University in June 1912 
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by Americans and engaged only in foreign trade For the exemption of coaat wise 
vessels m its international beanngs see under Part I section i 

On November 14, 1912 the President promulgated a schedule of tolls (1) $1 20* 
per net vessel ton each 100 cu tt actual earning capaaty on merchant vessels With 
passengers or cargo (2) 40% less on merchant vessels in ballast, (3) 30 cents per dis- 
placement ton on naval vessels, but (4) the same rate as (i), for transports colliers 
hospital ships and suppl> ships These tolls were based on the estimates of Emory 
Richard Johnson (b 1864 professor of transportation and commerce University of 
Pennsylvama since i8q6 and a member of the Canal Commission since 1809) and they 
are what the estimated trafhe might be expected to bear rather than intend^ to make 
the canal a financial success to the government 

Btlhography — See the last annual report of the Canal Commission Farnham Bi^op 
Panama Past and Present articies in Scientific American November 9 IQ12 Worlds 

Werfe August 1912 Engineering Magazine December 1912 C P Markham The hlalqng 
ot the Panama Canal in Black loods 'lugust 1912 Joseph Pennell s Pic/wrcv of /ftc Powoma 
Cawaf (Philadelphia 191 ) and articles on sanitation in fewer 5 September 191^ bv J 
B Bi hop secretary of the Canal Commission and in 5 «ney (New\ork) October 5 1912 
by James T Bowles phisioJogjat to the Commiasjon 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS * 

Popidation — No general census, has been taken since 1903 when the total was 
7 635 4-G (see £ P xxi 395dl In 1910 the population of Manila was 234 409 (in 
1903 2 IQ 9 8) including 211839 Filipinos, 14093 Chinese 4174 Americans 364 
Spaniards and 644 other Europeans 

Agriculture —In December 191 1 an Act was passed creating a sugar testing laboratory m 
Manila to be under the supervision of a sugar chemist who cstabli^es standard samfdes of 
< Ksse of su^ar \n irrigation code was passed in hebruarj igt^ when an irrigation council 
was created The chief ot the bureau of insular affairs recommended m 1912 legislation to 
increase from 16 to 50 hectares the maximum land that may be sold to individuals or that 
raav be taken as a homi stead In 1911 and 1912 a shortage m nee and in 1912 a plague of 
locusts espccialK m the southern islands caused great distress and legislative remedies were 
attempted 

Communications and Commerce — Railwav construction is being pushed rapidly forward 
and in July 1912 i 0349 were completed The Manila Railroad Co. in the island of 
Luzon in IQ12 had 704 7 km in operation on its northern and southern lines and 602 km, 
under construction or projected and the Philippine Railway Co limshed its line on the island 
of Panay from Iloilo to Capis (no km ) m 1910 and its Cebu line (96 km ) m 1911 m I912 
Its total track was 2^1 km Great advance has been made in the improvement of exi ting 
road and there are now about a thousand miles of hrst class highwavs throughout all the 

E rov inces The Philippine Comrais ion made special appropriation for the repair of roads 
ridges and trails datraged bv the severe tvphoons ofigri In 1912 the North German 
Lloyd Co established a monthly service between Manila and European ports Zamboanga 
harbour Mindanao is to be improv ed at a cost of $400 000 An act of Congress of March 4 
1911 appropriated more than Si 500000 for batteries and defences especially at Manila 
and Subig bays The Philippine legislature in 1912 voted funds to be available if a similar 
appropriation were made bv Congress for wirele s telegraph installation in parts of the 
islands inhabited bv Moros and other non Christian tnbea 

For the fiscal year 1912 both imports and exports were greater than ever before The 
gain in exports during the vear was 25 from $39 7/8 629 to Iso 319 836, and imports m 
creased in value from $49 6^3 722 to I54 549 980 principallv m nee to meet famine condi 
tions resulting from a severe drought Of exports about 40 o went to the United States and 
about the same amount to France the United Kingdom and Spam The increase was 
principallv due to larger exports of copra sugar and cigars Philippine copra is now an 
important factor m the world s supplv In 1912 it was for the first time more valuable than 
hemp being worth $l6 ^14 749 (hemp $r6 283 5x0; and about |g doo 000 worth of this was 
sent to France mostly Marseilles About one fourth as much went to the United States 
The export of hemp has decreased since 1910 Sugar increased in value to 110400573, 
about SIX sevenths going to the United States Unmanufactured tobacco exported was 
valued at |i 874691 and manufactured at $2 720501 (about 50 0 more than in 1911) 
Minor exports are hats which go to France and the United St^es maguey fibre «uid mother 
of pearl shells Of the total imports about three eighths was from the United States second 
1 The rate m e ffect January l 1913 for the Suez Canal 
* See £ 5 xxi 392 ei seq 
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were the French East Indies ($9 575 741 ) There was an increase in imported foPdstufla 
and in iron and steel but a mark^ decreare m cotton textiles Larger imports of raw cotton 
a,nd yam show that the textile industry is developing 

Government — A summer capital has been cstaWished at Baguio, capital of Benguet 
province m the mountains 120 m N of Manila There the governor general and 
other ofikials reside from the ist of March until the ist of July A new city is building 
The mayor and aty council are appointees of the governor general with the consent 
of the Philippine Commission By the act of Congress of February 15, ign the term 
of delegates to the Philippine assembly was made four years and m accordance with 
this act the- first Tuesday of June was chosrai as election day 

In December 1910 a parcels post system was estabhshed between the Philippines and 
Hong Kong and in October 1912 an inter island parcel^ post system 

In January lOii capital punishment was abolished The regular session and a special 
session m tpil refui>ed to pass appropriation billb and other administration measures There 
was a second regular session in November December and Janua^ 1912 and a special session 
in February 1912 The legislature limited the power of the Governor General to deport 
and expel foreigners by requiring previous investigation with a hearing at which the suspect 
must be represented by counsel and witnesses An Act of January 20 1912 m ikes liable to 
fine of 200 pesos imprisonment for 6 months or both any one receiving an advance for per 
sonal service under contract and failing to perform the service Provincial boards were 
authonsed to pa\ regular wages to undas^ificd employees disabled for 90 davs or less Dur 
ing the nee famine the Governor General was authorised to arrange lor the sale of foodstuffs 
at reasonable pnees through provincial and municipal governmenG and for this purpose to 
buv 15 CX30 tons of Tice The legislature appropnated 12 000 pesos for the purchase of food 
plant seeds for distnbution It voted 5 000 pesos to purchase and preserve the birthplace 
of Jos4 Rizal in Calamba La Laguna and 25 000 pesos to provide the public schools ivith 
copies of a biography of Rizal It pas ed an elaborate ’warehouse receipt law and revised a 
part of the coronation Jaw providing for fees for filing articles of corporation For the in 
vcntion of a durable fireproof waterproof roofing material a substitute for nipa a prize of 
15 000 pesos was offered a technical board is to de,il with it 

Finance — During the fiscal year ending Tune 30 1912 the revenues were 120 /S4016 
pesos and the disbursements 124 257 387 pesos and the oalance at the end of the year was 
28 414 214 pesos at the beginmng <M the year 31 ^5 586 In May 1912 C overnor W Cam 
eron Forbes announced that the income was sufficient to meet aff expenditures including 
public improvements and in July Pr<sident Taft informed Congress hat the islands had 
not been a charge against the UnitM States Treasury and that on all items there was a balance 
in th^r favour except for increased expenditures for armv and navy A svstem of rural 
credits wms introduce m 1911 the government making loans at 6 on agricullural property 
and guaranteeing 4 / to a French syndicate s agricultural bank with a i apital of $10 000 000 
In December 1911 the application of several banking laws was extended to Mr ro and other 
non Chnstian territory by the Commi^ion During the fiscal \ear 1912 deposits m postal 
savings banks increased from 2 099 474 pe^os to 2 388 986 On December 8 19 ii the legis- 
lature authonsed the release from the gold standard fund of T 6q8 ';i4 pesos which was thus 
available for public works The chief of the bureau of insular affairs in his report for 1912 
recommends legislation to increase the limit of the bonded debt for improvements and to 
permit the investment or deposit on proper security of 60 0 of the silver certificate reserve 
The Temtonal bonded debt m 1912 finchiding $4 000 000 municipal bonds of Manila and 
$125000 of Cebu) was $16 125000 The last legislature failed to pass an appropnation 
measure in such circumsthnoes current appropriations are extended 

Charitable and Penal Inshtuhons — The total number of prisoners on the islands in J912 
was 6 910 of which one half were in the Bihbtd prison and at the Iwahig Penal Colony The 
latter has been a remarkable success as an example of advanced penology The reservation 
IS 468 710 673 sq metres in extent of which 44S hectares are under cultivation growing up 
land nee A saw mill and bnck kiln are in full operation The Culion leper colony iti 1912 
had 2 615 inmates largely from Cebu The sanitarv work of the government has been ex 
cellant For the fiscal year 1912 th^ death rate of government emplovees wa only $ 65 
per thousat^ (8 46 for Americans 4 44 for Filipinos) Deaths from ben ben stopped wner 
ever and wbwieher unpoli^ed nee was used and it is proposed to use undermined rice in 
Ifovernitteitt institutions In spite of constant war on rats the bubonic plague reappeared 
«i Manila in 1912 In the Manila district where the annual deaths from small pox were 
formetly 6 000 no dearfi from this cause was reported m 191 1 and there were few cases in 
1912 A sewage syfetem*^ and a good water supplv were installed in 191 1 but there was a 
aeriouB shortage m 1912 Estpenments have b^n made at Manila in sterilising drinking 
water with ultra violet rays The improvement of health conditions elsewhere is scarcely 

^ The courts have enjoined the bureau of health from compelhng private owners to con 
nect with the sewer system 
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less marked ^ hospital iMth 30 beds has been opened at BoMoet a temporary hospital is 
in operation at Butuan and there has been some success in attempts to vaccinate the wild 
tnbes Fhovincial health lands were created and municipalities wer^ authorised to consdli 
date to form sanitary diVBions In 1912 a committee was appointed to study tiie cau^ of 
the high infant mortalit> The legi^ture of 1912 voted W 000 pesos to the Philippine 
Islands Anti Tuberculosis Societ> and 12 oqo pesos to La Gota de Leche ( The Drop of 
hlilk a babies charlt^) for the protectnn of infants In 1912 there were 44 pupils in a 
school for the deaf and blind in Manila 

Education — The total enrollment for the school year 1911-12 was 529^55 (about 13 
less than m the preceding 5 ear; and the a\ erage attendance was 329 073 (nearlj- 8 ”0 less than 
in the preceding year but the ratio of attendance to enrollment was higher) The decrease 
m enrollment is due to financial reasons the large expenditur s for permam nt school build 
ings the heavy expense of mdustnal training on which so touch stress is being laid and the 
increase in salaries almost 10 dunng the \ear to insular Filipmo teachers There were 
38 high 28j intermediate and 3 ^64 primary schools with 664 Wencan and 7696 Fihpmo 
tCdcher Considerable stress is now laid on industrial instruction especiaUj hat making 
wea\ ing carpentiy embroider\ lace making* and agriculture and in 191^ the admi nitration 
urged the passage of a law for industrial education of adults Athletic sports are also recei\ 
ing mote attention In 191- the legislature passed an act for the establishment of a school 
of Household Industries for women in the city of Manila and appropriated for it 100 000 
pesjs The Univcr it> of the Philippines was organised in it definite form during 1910-11 
and the following colleges are now m operatun Liberal Arts Medicine and Surgery 
culture \etLriTiar\ Science Law Lngineenng ind Fine Arts The annual appropriation 
for the Uni\ersit> for 1913 was 575 000 pesos In August 1912 the total registration in the 
various departments was I 400 Of the high school graduates m ipil 57 / entered the 
university an unusually high ratio The first president ol the L ni\ t rsity Murray Bartlett 
took office on June I 1911 and was inaugurated December 20 1911 B\ an Act of January 

1912 20 gjvernment fellowships for foreign study were established 5 are to be filled 
from the teaching staft of the Lmversity of the Philippines '^n Act of f ebruarv 6 1912 
created 70 scholarships (at least one for each province or sub provmee) in the government 
forest school at Los Banos La I aguna and one of January 27 1912 voted 7 000 pesos to 
maintain 20 government scholarships m the College of Vetennary Snence of the University 
of the Philippines Ihe provinces and sub provinces were authorised to grant allowances 
to students in the TJmversitv or m other government schools Private schools are being 
standardised by the department of education "Many changes are being made in the equip- 
ment of Catholic institutions of learning the Jesuit Ateneo the Dominican University of 
S Tomas and the Luco are planning new building in the suburbs of Manila in 1912 work 
waa begun on new building for Santa Scolastica c nvent at Singalona and a new plant was 
completed for the Catholic college at Jaro (Iloilo) English is rapidly becoming the language 
of the people being increasingly used even in non government schools and on January i 
1913 It became the official lanj,uage of the courts The total appropriation for schools in 
1912 was 3 610 000 pesos and the expenditure 3 603 685 (2 612 091 for salaries) 

History — The Secretary of Uar after five weeks in the islands reported to the 
President on Isov ember 2p 1910 that the people were unprepared for self government 
and that the better it not larger class did not desire it These were the President s 
views which he repeated in an address in Januaxv lyii befoie the Society of the Carabao 
— army and nawoftieers who have seen service mthe Philippines — and thotjcof the Chief 
of the Bureau of Insular Affairs in his annual report tor 1912 In the House of Repre- 
sentatives (Democratic) a bill was introduced March 20, 1912 (by J(VilIiam \ Jones, 
\ irgmia) providing for the qualified independence of the islands on July 4 iQiS and 
thar complete independence m 1921 and the Democratic party which came into power 
in 1913, IS pledged by its platform to an immediate declaration of the nation $ purpose 
to recognise the independence of the Philippine Islands as soon as a stable government 
can be established The natives and the Americans who are m favour oi independence 
accuse the gov ernment and especially commissioner Dean Worcester of exaggerating 
the number and the lack of civilisation of the non Christian tnbes and of using this 
as an argum-ent against the ability of the Fihpmos to govern themselves They say 
besides that land grant limits are so small as to discourage the mvestment of capital 
that the limits on free •exportation to the United States of sugar and tobacco — dictated 
by the American sugar and tobacco trusts — threaten these industries xn the islands 
and that the freedom from export duty on hemp being only on hemp coming directb' 
to the United States and consumed there, is actually a tax on the Fihinno hemp growers 

X The Belgian sisters teach lace making in their schools ui Manila Tagudin and Bontoc 
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IB the interest of the Amencan “ Harvester Trust ” which has agents m the Philippines 
and which by the nature of the case is practicajly the only exporter m a position to 
secure a refund of export taxes by proving American consumption Early members 
of the Commission pointed out the injustice of giving these duties to manufacturers 
of hemp products in the United States ’ In rpit nine resolutions (one by McCall of 
Massachusetts, the others by Democrats) and m 1912 one (b> \\ A Jones, author 
of the Independence measure), were introduced m the U S House of Representatives 
lor neutralisation of the islands An act of Congress of March 23 igi2 gives local 
citizenship to all who were Spanish subjects in 1899 and to their children and allows 
the Philippine legislature to provide for others becoming citizens A protest of the 
Philippine Assembly against the -sale of fnais lands to corporations brought up 
this matter m Congress, where the Committee on Insular Affairs exonerated the 
Philippine government In 1911 the Commission prohibited slavery peonage and 
the sale of human beings in certam non Christian territory, and an effort was made 
to secure the passage of a similar act by the legislature appl> mg to all the islands 

In Mindanao there was sharp fighting m the autumn and winter of lOU and about 
40 Moros were killed m December In Jolo about 600 Moros were hemmed in and 
forced to surrender dunng the same winter In the Basilan islands an American ensign 
was killed and several sailors were wounded m September Otaj an outlaw chief 
of Samar was killed by the constabulary m October In IQ12 there was a cla h with 
ladrones on January 14 near Siet Lake Jolo m which 20 Moros were killed, and at the 
very end of the year and early m 1013 there was more fighting with Moros 

Taal volcano m southwestern Luzon was m explosive eruption January 27 to Febru 
ary 8 1911 This outbreak probably the most severe which ha^ occurred in the island 
in histone times was at its height on January 30 when an area of 230 sq km (nearly 
twice that devasted bv Mt Pelee) was laid waste The mud coated area was i 04 o sq 
km and the loss of life was estimated at i 300 Earthquakes of a mild type accompamed 
the eruption This was the first great outbreak of Taal since 1754 In February igi^ 
the legislature appropnated money for a seismological tation near Bombon Lake to 
study the volcano and give warnings of eruptions, and for a launch to be used for 
rescue work in July ion ram fell for nearly a fortnight and in Luzon about 
$i 500 000 worth of property was damaged On October 16, igi a typhoon did 
damage estimated at $25 000 000 and caused the loss of a thousand lives 

The Phihppme Commisaon in 1912 was composed of W Cameron Forbes governor 
general Newton W Gilbert (public mstruction acting governor m 1912) Dean C 
Worcester (intenor), Charies B Elliott (commerce and police) Gregorio Araneta 
(finance and justice) I rank A Branagan, Rafael Palma Jose R de Luzuriaga and 
Juan Sumulong 

Bihh0graphy — James Henderson Blount (officer US Volunteers in Philippines i809" 
1901 and U S District Judge there 1901 05) The Amencan Occupation of the Pkihppines 
i8p8--ipj2 (New York^ 1912} C D Willcox Head Hunters of Ivfirthera Lu^n (Kan'^^ City 
Missouri 1912) D C Worcester Head Hunters of Northern Luzon m National Geographt 
cal Maga me Volume 23 pages 833-930 (1912) Eleanor F Egan The Fhthp^nes (New 
\ ork 1912) The report of the secretary of the intenor m the 1912 report of the Commission 
contains particularly interesting material with illustrations in regard to the natives ol Ifugao 
tbeir remarkable nee terraces etc and about road building in Bukidgon 7 he Phthpfnne 
Journal of Science is an important organ not merely for local or Eastern research and 
the Bureau of Saence is pnnting E D Merrill s Flora of Manila 
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Piffidation (1910) i iiSoia, about one sixth more than m 1899 The principal 
towM or mumcipal districts* m 1900 were San Juan (48 716) Ponce (city 35 027) 
Yauco (31 504), Caguas (27 i6o), HumacaO (-'6 6/8) San German (22 143), Aguadilla 
(21419) Fajardo (21,1(35) Cavev (17 711) Guay ama (17 379) > ^^ayaguez (16,591) 
Aibonito (10,805) , and Areabo (city 9612, district 42,429) 

* See E B xxii 124 et seq 

•Except where otherwise noted the population is for municipal distncts 
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Jndusirtes and Commerce — For the fisCdl year 1912 the total exports =wejfe valued at S49 
705 413 (an mcreabC of $9 787 046 o\er the prtvioub year) m 1901 the -value wa', $8 58^ 96*7 
Import m 1912 amounted to $42 926 47^ (an increase of S4 1^7 476 in the j ear) and in 1901 
at 18 918 136 The total trade -was one sixth greater m 1912 tnan m 1911 Of the 1912 
trade 87 0 was with continental United States which estabh^ed free trade -with the island 
in 1901 In 1912 the island ranked 12th as a purchaser of Amencan goods Sugar heads 
the list of exports and the 1912 shipment aggregated 367 14^ tons (\alued at ^31 544063) 
or 63 Q of the total export sales The quantit> was the largest ever shipped from the island 
being five times as much a$ in 1901 Tobacco -valued at about $7 500 000 holds second place 
on the export list and coffee is third with 40 146 365 lbs (S6 754 913) more than thnee the 
amount exported in 1901 More coffee is now being sent to the United States where it -ft as 
long practically unknown The 1912 crop was the largest ever grown on the island Fruit ex 
ported m 1901 amounted to $109 &01 and m 1912 to f2 377 y6« the principal increase being 
in the shipment of oranges pineapple and Lrapcfruit The coco nut industry is extensive 
and profitable and the shipments -were valued at S308 883 

The chief imports m 191^ were cotton goods valued at $5 13^ 69^ manuiactures of iron 
and steel I4 977 146 the largest item being sugar mill machinery rice $3 866 986 bread 
tuffs 82 39^ 863 preserved meat and dairy products $3 564 i^>7 leather manufactures 
$i 266 132 About three quarters of the trade goes through San Juan 

The trend of agriculture in the island is toward more intensive methods Machinery is 
being substituted for hand labour to a considerable extent planters are studying the econo 
mics of fertilisation tile drainage is employed in wet lands and an irrigation si heme which 
will insure the delivery of 4 acre feet ot water per annum fur 35 000 acres of dry lands in the 
south was three fourths completed m 1912 The Sugar Producers Association has estab 
hshed an experiment station (opened m 1911) at Rid Piedras near San Juan -which is sup 
ported by a tonnage tax on the industrv Here experiments with fertilisers hme different 
distances of planting and the study of insect pests are carried on There is a government 
agricultural station at May aguez The first annual Insular Fair was hiJd at San Juan m 1911 
In 1909 the first cen us of manufactures was taken There were 939 manufactories 
employing 15 582 wage earners with a capital of 8.5 544 000 and a product value of $36 750 
000 of which 813 271 000 was added by manufacture More than half the total value 
$^o 569 000 was that of sugar and mDlasses Dependent on this industry is the distillation 
of liquors $i 1 17 000 Other manufactures were tobacco $6060000 coffee cleaning and 
polishing % 000 (only 8^89 oooadded b\ manufacture) The four largecities of the island 

had manufactured products as follows ban Juan S3 243 ooo Ponce $2 400 000 Mayaguez 
256 000 and Cagua $1.4000 The manufacture of cigars is rapidly increasing the. out 
put m 1912 was 281 000 000 being 14 times as great as in igoi 

Transportation and Public Works — The principal steamship lines are New urk and 
Porto Rico S S Co (of the American Gulf and v\est Indies Steamship lines) with a new 
passenger steamer Brazos on the service since November 1912 m addition to three ■other 
passenger boats (and four freighters) one each week from New \ork stopping at San Juan 
and (except the Brazos ) at Ponce and Mavaguez and three boats making weekly tnps from 
\ew( Orleans and one from Galveston and Port ^rthur and the Red D Ime with weekly sail 
mgs from New ^ ork to San Juan and Mavaguez (4 steamers) The \ H Bull Steamship 
Company has eight freighters making fortnightly sailings between New "V ork and the i land 
On the island there has been no new railway construction in the la t t-wo years W agon 
and automobile roads are being built and improved and there ire motor bus lines on the 
military road between San Juan and Ponce From Ponce there is a good road to Guayama 
In the fiscal year ending June 30 1912 67 km of macadami ed roads were completed 
making I 069 km now maintained Public works of different sDrts m 33 mnmripahties were 
in rgurse of construction in 1912 The Federal government dredged the San Juan harbour 
during the year and the Porto Rican legislature created a ban Juan harbour commission for 
the permanent improvement of the city s water front 


Legislation — The igii legislature was m session from January 9 to March 9 ion 
It gave the Executive Count il the powers of a public service commission In iqi'* the 
regular session began January 8 but as all business -was not completed within the 60- 
day limit a speaal ses ion was called and the final ad/oumment was March 14 4 n act 
was passed providing that one out of the five mmnbers elected bienniallv from each 
of the seven distncts shall be returned from the minority party No party may name 
more than four candidates and the minority candidate of each party who receives 
the largest number of votes is elected Delegates must be residents or tax payers in 
the district from -vsdnch they are chosen Laws were passed promoting the secrecy 
of the ballot and requiring a new registration of electors Another important act took 
all matters of sanitation out of the hands of the municipalities abd put them under 
the control of the Territory through a non partisan sanitation Service — even street 
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cleaning being done by the Temtonal goveniraent A bureau of labour n as established 
Other acts control the operation of public service corporations affect the protection 
and promotion of industry and commerce -and facilitate the administration of justice 
Two new rouniapal governments were established Hormigueros» from a part of Maya 
guez and Guaynabo, from 4 wards in Rio Piedras and 6 vrards in Ba>amon 

Education — The school enrollment m 1912 was 160657 more than m J911 and 6 

tunes as much as in the first year of Amencan administration) The total number of school 
buildings was l 168 The night schools made the naost noteworth\ progress and the attend 
ance in 191 1 was 75% greater than ifi 1910 the enrollment being 15 1^8 Of the pupils 40 
were adults instruction in agriculture manual training cooking plain sewing and other 
practical subjects well as hygiene physical culture and militaty training has been added 
to the courses of man> schools Pupils in graded schools team both English the medium of 
instruction since 1906 and Spanish There are good high schools m San Juan Pone e and 
Ma\aguez The University 01 Porto Rico at Rio Piedras had i 019 students and the depart 
ment of liberal arts was established in 1910-ri making three departments now m operation 
The Insular Library at San Juan created 1903 contains over 15 000 \olumes 

Finance ■ — The treasnrv receipts increased one tenth during the fiscal j^ear r<jri-i2 and 
amounted in all to $7 816 ifii and in spite of increased expenditures the available cash balance 
increased from $i iid 000 at the beginning of the j.ear to $i 794 555 at the cJo*e (June 30 
T912) The tax on alcohol had been raised ^ cents per litre on Jul> I 1911 The assessed 
property value based on a careful revision was $178 2^5 000 — more than twice as much as 
m 1905 The total net bonded indebtedness m 1912 was> §4 139 760 Bonds for mumcipal 
improvements are to be issued 

Eharttable and Fenai Instituhons — These consist of the insane as>lum w ith 334 patients 
tn 1911 the as>}um for the bhnd with an average of 75 inmates for the > eat the leper colonv 
on Cabras Island with 25 patients the girls charitv school with 152 inmates and thi bo\s 
charity school with 250 inmates In the penal institutions 8032 prisoners were confined 
dunng the year There are about 50 dispensaries and field ho pitals in which since 1904 a 
campaign has been earned on against the hookworm plague (Unctnartasis) which was 
intr^uced with slavery from \fnca m the 16th century Nearly one third of the population 
has been treated Cures are estimated at 40 ^ The improvement in the general health of 
the native workman is marked and this will be furthered b\ i hange of diet In June 1912 
the bu borne plague appeared coming apparently from Tnmdad A careful quarantine was 
instituted armv suigpjns were hurried to the island (June 27) and only sporadic cases were 
repotted after July In 1911-12 Major Robert E Noble USA m charge of mosquito 
extermination in the Canal Zone was in Porto Rico supenntendmg similar worJ there and 
San Juan and its suburbs were largely freed from mosquitoes 

History — There is a fast growing sentiment m favour of an elective senate in place 
of the executive council appointed by the President ot the United States and consisting 
of five Porto Ricans and of six Americans each of the latter being head of an adimmstra 
tive department — so that administratne and legislative functions are here combined 
Admission to \mencan citizenship with full self government is the demand of a large 
political party and on January 17, igr3 the house of delegates voted against Amencan 
atuenship except with full self government The passage (March 1 5 1912) by the Fed 
era! House of Representativ es of a bill for the admission to the United States of sugar 
from any source duty free (which did not become a law) aroused muth uneasiness in 
the island In February iqii the five native members of the council protested against 
the removal of restnctions upon land holdings by corporations, suspecting a move to 
strengthen the sugar trust ’ The Uniomsts in November 1911 defeated the Re 
pubheans electing alJ members of the house of delegates 

In April 19 1 1 there was a cigar makers strike near San Juan, and the men out 
refused to make any terms until the liberation from custody of a score of anarchists who 
Tvere arrested for complicity in the assassination of a foreman 

The governor since November 7, 1009 has been George RadchSe Colton (b 1865) 
who served m 4599-1905 in the Philippine Customs was then in charge of the Domimcan 
Customs receivership andm 1907-09 was insular collector of customs m the Philippines 
The executive council includes M Drew Carrel secretary Allan H Ricliardson treas 
tirer J W Bonner, auditor ^Volcott H Pitkin Jr, attorney general Edward M 
Namtet, commssionet of education, John A IVilson, conumssioner of interior, and 
five native members, Jose C Barbosa Luis Sanchez Morales, Martin Travieso, Jr, 
Rafael del \alle and Juan Vias Ochoteco 



SECTION lU FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

Note — For convenience, the following accounts are given m the alphabetical order 
of the b^&dmgs Dependencies are 4 ealt with under their sovereign country For 
Greece, Humana Servia and Rumania, see under ‘ Greece and the Balkan States ’ 
For Hungary see Austiia-Hungar> ” For tht various Latm Republu^ ’ of South 
and Central America (Argentina Brazil, Chile etc together with Mexico, etc and 
Cuba, etc ) see that general heading 


ABYSSINIA ^ 

The outstanding feature m the history of Abjssima m igop-r^ — the only remaining 
independent native state in the whole of Ainca tor Liberia it independent can hardly 
be regarded as a native state — as that despite the incapaaty ot the Emperor Menelek 
(E B xviu 128) owing to an incurable malady to take any part m state affairs the 
country has not talien into a condition ot anarLh> Toward the end of 191a the 
Empress Taitu who had controlled the council of regen c> was deposed as the result of 
a p^ace re\ olution and all the chiefs of Shoa the hereditary dommion of Menelek took 
oaths of Udelitv to Lij Aasu the grandson of the negus RasTessama the regent died 
in ^prd 1 91 1 when Laj A asu then about 16 >ears old took control of the administration 
The authonty of the central government continued with a few exceptions to be en 
forced in the most distant provinces Friendl> relations have been maintained with all 
the neighbouring powers and during ion the boundary separating Abyssinian and 
Italian Somaliland was delimited irom Dolo to the 'Wcbi Shebeh 

La\,k of i-asj. mi-aiii. of comm uni nation hindered the development of trade and the 
commercial resjurLCs of Ab-v&sinia are as jet scareelj tapped The continuation of the 
Jibuti railway {E B 1 fr^m Dire Daw a to Adi Vbaba (the capital) made slow progress 
but the line reached the Haw ash river in 1912 Jibuti remained the chief avenue of trade 
U.ith Masi-awa next m importance vihtle Gambela the new trade centre tor Western Abjs 
smia has m a short period berome a thriving town Gambela is a port on the river Baro 
one of the chief heudstreams of the Sobat and lies 60 m E of the Sudan Abvssinian frontier 
It is an enclave leased to the Sudan government }n 1907 From June to November vihen 
the Sobat is in flood a monthly steamer service is maintained between Gambela and Khar 
turn 8 So 111 distant The trade figures for Gambela were £E 43 000 in 1910 £E 65 ooo in 
19 1 1 and £E 75 000 in 1912 mainlj representing the export of coffee (for consunoption in the 
Sudan md of beisuav in transit to Europe With the rise of Gambela the town of Gore 
65 m E of f ambela became the chief market of Western Abjssima controlling the nch 
provinces of Jimma Wallega and Kaffa In igi2 a branch of the Bank of Abjaslnia was 
opened at Gore The total trade estimated in 1905 at ii 000 000 had increased b> 1910 
ovtr £2000000 About 50 o of this i via Jibuti Hides and skins cuff e rubber 
and wax are the chief exports (otton goods the principal imports 

See the Consular reports issued bv the Foreign Office London on Ab> ssinia Harrar and 
Cambela Capt '^tigand To Abyssinia tkroufih an Unknown Land (London 1910) Major 
C W Gwjnn 'A Journey m S Abjssmia (with excellent map) m Geog Jnl Aug 1911 
G Montandon A Journey m S W Abyssinia m Geog Jnl Oct 1912 ForN Abvssinia 
consult the Bollehno Soc Geogra^ Italiana (F R. Cana ) 

AUSTRIA HUNGARY* 

I Economic Progress 

The total population of the Monarchy in 1910 was 51 352 429 Its component 
parts Austria Hungary and Bosnia Herzegovina (annexed in 1908) are separately 
dealt with htlow but it is necessary to deal first with the progress of finance and defence 
and trade whicii represent the common affairs of the Monarchy under the pohtical 
Ansgletck oi 1867 and the commercial agreement last renewed in 1907 

The Tk hole Monarchy 

Finance — Tlw finances of the Monarchy wm-e compheated by the cost of the 
annexation of Bosin«L and Herzegovina during 1908-10 The net expemditure during 
these three years amounted to ^76,670 779 (£2^ 240,730 m 1908, 1^3(5,518,505 m 1909 
‘See E B i Ba ei seg *See £ B m a seq 
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£28,111,544 ID 1910) of which over jo per cent represented extraordinary military and 
naval expenditure Large Sums uvere required to cover the cost of the annexation and 
the bud^t of 1 91 1 provided for a further increase of expenditure on armaments The 
^timates of expenditure for jqii and i;.'9i2 were (191 1) £23,533,000, (1912) £24000 ooo. 
As m 191 J the net revenue from the customs amounted to £7 i:>3 000 £15,3^ 000 had to 
be raised by the proportwaial contobutnans which, according to the agreement of 1907, 
were 63 6 per eefit for Austria and 34 6 per cent for Hungary The pnnapol items of 
expenditure were 4 ri»y (1911) £16 510000 (1912) £17,100000 Navy (1911) £5,136, 
000 (1912) £6220000 Foreign Ministry (1911 and 1912) f.6So 000 

Debt — At the end of 1910 the common (febt amounted to £2 16 661 843 The annual 
charge amounted to £8 7S5f788 of which Hungary contributed £2 525 805 

Army — The new army bill, winch met with strenuous opposition both in the Austrian 
and the Hunganan paiiiament, became law m July 1912 By its provisions the annual 
contmgent for the common army was increased from 103 100 to 159 500 men of which 
\ustria would provide 91 313 and Hungary 68 187 men The term of active service 
was reduced from 3 to 2 years except for cavalry and horse artillerj so that of the 
yearly reermts 134 500 would be enrolled for two >ears 19 000 for three >ears and 
6000 who would serve m the navy fm: four years The peace strength of the common 
army therefore was raised from 29 ^ 000 men (in ion) to 350,000 and the war strength 
from 900 000 to 1 500 000 men The yearly contingents for the Austrian Landwehr 
and for the Hunganan Honved were also increased and the latter thoroughly reorgan 
ized In igit the Austrian Landwehr numbered 43 178 men and 4877 officers and staff 
and the Hungarian Honi-ed 28 443 men and 43<»'7 officers and staff These changes 
were calculated to raise the number of recruits for the whole army from 135 750 to 212 
500 men or an annual increase of ,6 930 The duration of this act is for 12 j’Cars and 
the additional cost of the arm> during that period was calculated at £35 625,000 The 
non recumng expenditure to mtroduce these changes amounted to £3 125 000, of which 
Austria would contnbute £2000000 and Hungary £1125000 and the permanent 
expenditure was raised b> £3 100 000 yearl> Serajevo the capital of Bosnia was to 
be strongly fcwtified In October 1912 the Minister of War asLed for an extraordinary 
credit of £10000000 for war matenal and the rearmament of the artillery 

Naiy^ln 1911 a new shipbuilding programme was adopted which included the 
budding of 4 ‘ Dreadnoughts ' of about 20 000 tons displacement each (to be ready at 
the end of 1914) 3 ermsers of about 3500 tons 6 torpedo destroyers of about Soo tons, 
12 tcapedo boats and 6 submannes The cost was estimated at £13 016 666 to be 
spread m instalments over the six years 1911-16 Themstalment spent in igii was 
£2,291 667 and that in 1912 was £2,800,000 

At the end of 1912 the effective navy consisted of 1 " Dreadnought ’ 12 battleships, 
of which the three newest have a displacement of 14 268 tons each 3 armoured cruisers, 
6 cruisers 7 toipedo gunboats 12 destroyers, 69 torpedo boats and 7 submarmes In 
the autunln of 1012 the Admiraltv obtained an additional credit in order to replace 
the three oldest battleships laid down in 1893 by three “ Dreadnoughts ’ (to be 
ready for use m 1915) and for the immediate building of three fast destroyers This 
was an addition to the programme adopted m igii, and the na\al estimates for 1913 
showed a further increase The active personnel amounted to 1 7 500 men, and it was 
mtended to bnng up the non commissioned rank to a total of 20,000 within a year A 
new fortified naval base is being prepared at Sekmco on the Dalmatian coast 

Tra4c —The outstanding feature of the foreign trade has been the ^ownng excess 
of imports over exports Tha sO'oJIei ^ unfavourable balance of trade ' which began 
m 1907 had grown steadily untd in 191 1 it amounted to over £32 000 000 Austro Hun 
garian economists have come to consider this state of affairs as a normal condition of 
the existing economic rtevelopment of the country, which is going through the transition 
from a mainly agncultura! to an industnal state Eteewhew tiie excess of imports 
l& mainly due to Ae large Importation of foodstuffs and raw materials white the export 
maniifactured goods iprows faater than the imports of similar character from abroad 
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In Austria Hungary however, the imports of manufactured goods grow faster than the 
exports and this is considered an unhealthy sign in its mdustnaJ devdopment. C auses 
considered as contributing to this state of affairs are the increase of peculation the 
desire for better food, and the increasing number of people who abandon agncultural 
work so that the exports of agncultural produce have decreased enatmouslv Thus the 
huge excess of imports in igii was partly due to a larger importation of raw cotton but 
also to an increased importation of agricultural produce Another cause in the opinion 
of toan\ economists has been the policy inaugurated by the tarifi of igob which greatly 
increased the duties on foodstuffs This had not the anticipated effect of stimulating 
the agricultural productivity of the country so as to enable it to feed its own population, 
but its effect is felt in the exttemel> high pnee of foodstuffs This has increased the 
cost of productionoind handicapped the manufacturers m competing m foreign markets, 
while neighbouring agricultural countries have retahated against the heavy duties on 
thur products by imposing high duties on imports from Austria Hungary 

The imports were \ allied in igio at 800 ooo and in igii at £1,^900000 exports 
(rgioj /100700000 irgir) ^^roo 200 00 showing excess of imports £18100000 

700000 They are classified in Table \ 


Table A 

Imports and Exports 

jpzo jgii 

classified 



Impori 

ts 

E 

Exports 

Articles 

(in milhons 

of £) 

(in m 

iilhuns of £) 


1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

Raw mafenalb 

65 9 

76 3 

36 4 

34 I 

S< mi manulactured 

19 8 

20 I 

18 

iq 2 

Manufactured goods 

3o I 

36 5 

46 3 

46 9 

Total 

118 8 I 

>2 9 

100 7 

100 2 


The value of the trade with principal countries (exclusive of bullion and spene; in 1911 
was as tollows Imports from Otrmanv £152017000 U '5 ^ £1^070000 Lnited King 
dom £9560000 India £9156000 Ru sia £8680000 Exports to Germanv £40000000 
Itdlv £9260000 United. Kingdom £9011000 Turkey £5230000 Rumania £5165000 
The values ol chicl imports m 1911 were raw cotton £13019000 wool £6128000 
woollen good-* £4 458 000 coal and coke £8 ^07 000 cereals and flour £5 259 ooo seeds and 
potatoes £6 587 000 machinerv £6 230 000 metals £5118 000 Exports provisions 
£10217000 sugar £8680000 eggs £4689000 wood £3444000 brown coal £3025000 
cotton goods £4076000 garments millmerv etc £3945000 wooden wares £3 1 88 ooo 
Austro Hungarian Bank — \ftt.r long delay and strenuous opposition in the Hungarian 

e Lfhami nt the charter of the bank which expired on December i 1910 was renewed until 
ecember 31 1917 The new charter differs from the old notabl> m regard to the obligatory 
redemption of bank notes m gold It does n^t compel the bank to redeem its notes m gold 
but throws on the governors the responsibilitv of deciding the moment when specie pa> 
ment may be made obligatory without danger to the financial and commercial stability of 
the Monarch> and defines the procedure hy which the legislat vc sanction tor the enforce 
ment of specie pajments is eventual)} to be obtained It increases from £16666000 to 
5 ooo ooo the non funded bank note circulation which the bank is entitled to issue without 
incurring the punitive 5 per vent tax and like the old charter it authorizes the bank to 
reckon among its metallic reserve £2 500 Ooo of foreign gold bills and other gold credits 
The funded hank note circulation remains fixed at two and a half times the amount of the 
total metallic reserve The most important proviso of the new charter is the obligation 
imposed upon the bank to maintain the gold bill pohev bv which it has hitherto succeeded 
m regulating the rates of foreign exchanges m sue h a manner that despite the existence of 
an optional gold standard the Austro Hungarian currency has been kept on a par with 
that of gold standard countries t ailure would entail immediate loss of the charter 

Austria ^ 

Population — 'According to the prehminarv results of the census taken on December 
31 1910 Austria had a population of 28 567 898 inhabitants, showing an increase of 
2417 tgoorg 2 per cent over that of 1900 Every province shared in the increase the 
populations m 1910 being respectively as foMows Lower Austna 3 530 j 698 Upper 
Austria, 852 667 Salzburg 2149971 St>rid 1,441604 Carmtfua, 394,735 Carmola 
525,083 Caastland 894457, Tirol and \orarlberg 1092,29?, Bohemia, 6,774309 
»See£ B 11 972 
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Moraviii, 2,620914 Silesia 756590 Galiua, 8/322,126 Bukowina, 801 364, and ©aJ 
matia, ^46 062 The pnnapal feature leveakd by the new census is again the steady 
decrease of the rural population and the massing of the inhabi tan ts m great towns Thus 
14,130 291 or 40 s per cent of the total population were living m places with less than 
2000 inhabitants, while m 1900 the proportion of the rural population was 53 6 per cent 
The number of emigrants between xgoi-io was 1,114 ^,47 during the decade there 
was a net loss of 660 575 persons 

The (^nsus figure gave the population of the principal towns as follows \ lenna 
2031 49S Trieste 229,475, Prague, 224 721, Lemberg 206 374 Graz, 151 668 Cracow, 
150318 Brunn, 125008, Caemowitz ^ 870, Pilsen, 81 ids 2ukow 72 195, Pola 70, 
145 Lmz 67859 Praemysi 54060 Innsbruck 53104 Smichow 51815 Salzburg 
36 2ro VViener iMeustadt, 32,869 Reichenberg 36 372 

Birth rate (igio), 334 per thousand, death rate 21 2, marriage rate , 6 
Education — At the end of 1909 there were 22 241 public elemental^ schools with 99 658 
teachers and 4314 323 pupils and i 208 private ekmentarj schools with 5712 teachers and 
*39 9*5 pupils The number of children of school age was 4 744 521 and of these 2^ 912 
remained without any instruction In 8^43 schools the language of instruction was Gei 
man m 5917 Czech in 3001 Polish m 2504 Rutheman in 836 Slovalubh m 530 Servian 
in 647 Italian m 171 Rumanian in 3 Hungarian in 432 schools more than one 

In 1911-13 there were 316 gymnasia with 105002 pupils and 149 rcalsrhulen with 
49 ooo pupils The number of students at the universities in the winter term 191 i-i" was 
Vienna 10097 Lemberg 5177 Prague ^14 in the Czech univer itv and 1963 in the Gtc 
man one Cracow 3404 Graz 2129 Innsbruck 1327 and Czernowitz 1229 

Finance — The expenses of Austria have been increasing rapidly during the last few \ears 
and the budgets have been closing with large dehcits The proposals ol the finance mm 
isters for increasing revenue have not received the approval of parliament o that the 
only course left open was borrownng writh a consequent large tnerea e of the public debt 
This increase has amounted during the last ten years to over £80 000 000 

In 1911 the estimated revenue and expenditure were £ii7 43“8_4 and £11” 474 864 
respectively m 1912 they were £121 541 364 and £121 528 552 in 1913 £1^0 730000 on 
both sides ^t the end of 1910 the special debt of Austria was £287 981 904 and the charge 
for interest and redemption amount^ to £li 154 410 

Agficuliure — ^The harvest of 1911 wms below the average on account of the abnormal 
drought Of the cultivated area 25 608 700 acres were arable land 20 34s 000 acres were 
pastutes and meadows and 17 rooooo acres were forests The area under the chief crops 
and their yield m 1911 were as follows — 



Area 
(m I ooo 
of acres) 

"V leld 
(in I ooo 
of cwts ) 

I 

\rca 

(in I ooo 
of acres ) 

Vidd 
(m I ooo 
of cwts } 

^^heat 

3030 


Maize 

754 

6 070 

Rve 

5042 

52 880 

Sugar Beet (1910) ^ 

640 

141 -30 

Barley 

2 732 


Potatoes (1910) 

3 *05 

267 3.8 

Oats 

3686 

i 45300 1 

Vmevards (1910) ’ 

558 



The produce of silk-cixroons amounted to 4 609 S^i lbs In 1910 there were 10 159 808 
cattle 6 431 966 pigs and 2 428 586 sheep 

Minerals — In 1910 the total value of the mining products exclusive of salt and petroleum 
was £13 145000 and that of the furnace products was £5 956000 The amounts ot the 
principal minerals and metals produced were coal 13 573 ooO tons vi4 63 r 000 tons in rg 1 1 ) 
hgmte 24 722 000 tons (24863 000 tons in 1911) iron ore 2 586 000 tons pig iron i 482 
000 tons graphite 32 600 tons lead 1 5 290 tons zinc 12 200 tons copper 1440 tons 
mercury 592 tons gold 391 ibs 401 lbs in iQll) silver 109322 lbs sah 341 000 tons 
In Galicia I 737 000 tons of petroleum were extracted valued at £i 850 ooo 

The Austrian government has bought the radium producing pitchblende mines at 
Joachunsthal at a. cost of about £94 ooo and has thereby obtair^ what is practically a 
world's monopoly of radium The annual production of ore from these mines is estimated 
at 22 ooO Ibs wnich should contain about 46 grams of radium 

Industries — Dunng recent yeaiw the sugar industry has greatly developed The num 
ber of sugar refinenes was 196 m 1911 and 206 m 1912 The production ot sugar apiounted 
to I 232 ooo tons m 1909-10 and to i 522 ooo tons in 1910-n of which a little over 300 ooo 
tons were produced in Hungary The area under sugar beet is also increasing yearlv being 
T 008 ooo acres in igto-l J ana l 100 ooo acres (426 ooo acres being in Hungary ) In 1910 
64 new industrial compames with a capital of £5 910 ooo and in 1911 58 companies mth a 
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capital of £5 330 000 were establis^hed In 1910 and 1911 14 new ftnindnes and engineermg 
woriis and 14 new textile and clothing establishments were opened The budding ttade 
also showed extraordinar> activ^ In 1909 there were 1999 breweries producing 434 170 
000 gallons of beer and 51 566 distillenes producing 34 106 000 gallons of alcohol 

Communtcatiens — At the end of igro Austria had 20 486 m of riiiwavs of which 7939 
m were state railway s 544 lU companies hoes worked bv the state arid ra compameiv 
hnt worked bv the companies The revenue from the state railways was £26000000 
The length of the na\ zgable rivers and canals was 4055 m of which 825 m were navigable 
for steamers A bill was passed by the \ustnan Parliament m 1912 for extending and 
improving the waterwav s and canals on which £15 000 000 would be spent during the next 
15 years The prmap-d works to be eiecuted are in Galicia Bohemia and Lower Austria 
In Galicia the completion of the \ istula canal bv budding a canal from Cracow to Oswiecim 
was undertaken and also the building of portions of navigable connection between the Oder 
and the Dniester Work on the Cracow Oswiecim canal began dunng 1912 The works 
in Bohemia comprise the canalisation and regulation <rf the middle Elbe from Melnik to 
Jaromer the completion of the Moldau canal m the distnr t and town of Prague and the 
continuation of the Moldau canal from Prague to Stechowitz In Lower Austna the 
\ itnna Danube canal is to be entailed and a winter harbour to be built at \ lenna 

Shipping and NamgaHnn — the end of 1911 the mercantde marine of 'Austria included 
1794 vessels of 409 864 tons and a crew of 9776 mtn Of the total 338 vessels of 390 333 
tons, wen steamers and 1456 of 19 531 tons sailing vessels A number of 160 steamers uf 
368916 tons were engaged m the oversea tradi At Trieste m 1911 1^998 vessels of 
4 271 073 tons entered of these 86 vessels of ^83 176 tons were British 

Hungary ^ 

Population — According to the census tiken on December 31 igio Hungary had a 
population of 20 886 487 an increase of i 631 928 or 8 ^ per cent over iqoo In igio 
there were 742 899 births 490680 deaths and 179 53/ marriages Emigration is dc 
creasing (1909) rrj ^15 (1910)963 4 (igrr) ^4 173 Allowing for the number who 
returned the net loss was (1009) 96 330 (1910) /i 602 (1911) 23 S09 

T he census figures for the principal towns were Budapest 8803,1 Szeged 118328, 
Szabadka, 94 610 Debreczen 92 7 9, Pressburg 782^3 Zagrab 79038 Temesvar 
7 t;55 kepskemet 60834 \rad 03160, Hodmezo \ asarhely 0 ,445 N^ag>vara(l, 
64 ifiOjIcolozsiar 60S06 Pecs 498 UjpesI ^5 107 Miskolcz 31 459 Flume 49806 
Kassa 44 211, Btkesesaba 42 Gvor 44 300, and Brasso, 41 056 

hiucation — In lyio there were 279* infants schools with 243 104 infants and 18 068 
elementarv schools with 35 554 teachers and 2 172 897 pupils Of tG 16 455 elementary 
schools in Hungaiy Proper Hunganan was the language of instruction in. I2 804 schools 
Rumanian in 23,^1 German m 443 blovaki h in 429 Servian in 271 Rutheman in 69 
and other languages m 18 schools There were 187 gjmnasia with 63 ^38 pupils and 43 
realschulen with 14424 pupils The number of students at the universities in the winter 
term 1910-11 was Budapest 7548 Kolozsvar 2^59 and Zigr^fa 1287 A bill for the 
establishment of universities at Pressbarg and Debreczen was voted b> parliament m 1911 
Finance — The estimates for iqTi-1912 were Reienue (,1911) £69687797 (1912) 
£77180000 Expenditure (1911) ^,69 085 7^0 (,1912) 471 300000 These figures show an 
enormous increase both in revenue and expenditure over those of ten v cars belore 

The chiet branches of e»timated expenditure in 1912 were — National Debt £ii 903 
000 Ministry uf Commerce £19 530 000 Public Worship and Instruction 1 ^ 0 ^$ OOO 
Mimstr> of War £2 638 000 Contribution of C ommon Affairs £3 7oi 000 

Debt — At the end of 1909 the public debt amounted to £211 474000 In igio a new 
loan of £-0 833 000 was raised 

Agriculture — The harvest of 1911 was spoilt b> the abnormally dr> season The fruit 
crop was poor and bee keeping most unsuccessful 

The area under the chief crops and their >itld in 1911 were — 




llrii 

imii 

Area 

(in j 000 
of acres) 

\ield 

(m I 000 of cwta ) 

Wheat 

Rve 

Bariev 

Oats 

8914 

2970 

2 922 

2 931 

103 550 

26 520 

32 924 

26 782 

, Maize 
j Potatoes 

I \ me>ards £1900) 
[Sugar beet (1910) 

7 196 

1 744 

S76 

294 

81 818 

100 100 

54 716(1000 gals) 

1 58 440 


1 See £ B xm 984 ei seq 
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In *911 000 acres o( fresh land wer& csJtivated aa vineyards 2 770 000 gallons 

of the famous Tokay wine irere produced that year In 1910 95 620 cwts of honey were 
produced the produce o£ alk-coooons amounted to 2 700 000 lbs 

Considerable sums were provided in the budget for irngation drainage of marshes for 
estiy and cattle breeding Great efforts have &en made to improve the dwellings of agn 
cultural labourere and m 1911 alone 3600 cottages were built with state assistance 
In 1911 there were m Hur^ary 6183424 cattle 2000611 horses 17830 asses 935 
mules 6 415 179 pigs 7 696 880 sheep and 484 17 1 goats 

Mtntng — ^The total \alue of all mining and furnace products in 1910 was £6 364 000 
The quantity of the leading minerals and metals produced was lignite 7617000 tons 
coal I 282 000 tor^ iron ore l 876 000 tons pig iron 49^^ 000 tons gold, 6 690 lbs silver 
27 603 lbs and salt 232 000 tons 

Manufactures — Hungary is primarily an agncultural country but its manufacturing 
industries show a steady deieloptneat Pursuing its programme of enk,ouraging manufac 
tures the government during 1911 assisted factories to the amount of £l 875000 m the 
shape of loans ^^nts of machinery exemption from taxation etc and the question of 
developing the water power of the country for industrial purposes has been under official 
consideration Hungary has suffered less than other countries from industnal unrest A 
salient feature during the last few years has been an enormous development in the building 
trade Thus m Budapest done six hundred new houses were fimshed m rgii 
Fcretin trade — The special trade of Hungary during 1910-1911 was — 



Imports from 

Exports to 


1 1910 1 

j 19 ” ^ 

1910 

1911 

AH countries 

Austria only j 

£74014000 1 
56 15 000 i 

^83 605 000 

61 465 000 

j £b8 938 000 
! 5 r 2 S 3 ooo 

£72 709 000 

55 540 000 


In 1910 the value of the export to Hungary showed the following percentages Austria 
7531 Germanv 838 India 215 United Kingdom 174 

Communications — \t the end of 1911 there were 13022 m of railway open for traffic 
Tliere were 7070 m of state roads and great attention has been paid to their impiovemcnt 
The government has given up the zone tariff on railways and has raised the price of fares 
for passengers by one third \^heii the zone tariff was mtrocluctd m 1S89 the number of 
passengers increased enormooslv from 5 500 000 m 1888 to i<> 000 000 m 1890 35 000 000 
in 1900 and 67 000 000 in igio but nearlv the whole of this increase went to the mam lines 
In consequence these lines became congested while the secondary lines which were expected 
to profit by the tariff remained as unprofitable as before 

The harbour and docks at Fiume have been enlarged and improved The building of 
two large shipbi^ilding docks has been, begun and the government has bought land for the 
erection of a shipbuilding yard Improvements m the harbour of Budipest were m 1912 
to be undertaken shortly and it was also proposed to enlarge the famous Kettenbrucke 
and to construct another bridge over the Danube 

Shipping and Navigation — In 1910 the merchant fleet numbered 30'* vessels of iit ^26 
tons 1 14 vessels of 109 831 tons being steamers In 1910 3s UO vessels of 4 552 114 tons 
entered at all ports while Fiume alone was entered by 17 S80 of ^031 38 1 tons 

Bosnia Her^egooina ^ 

CdnsUiuiton — The constitution promised to Bosnia Herzegovina at the time of the 
annexation was proclaimed on February 22 1910 It extends to them the mam provis 
ions of the 4 nstnan Constitution as regards civil rights and grants the provinces a local 
Diet (see History below) to deal with all local matters The bills passed by the Diet 
must receive the assent of the Austnan and Hungarian governments before they can 
receive the sanction of th( Crown and all matters relating to the common affairs of the 
Monarchy are excluded from its legislative competence 

The provincidl government has four departments for internal affairs finance justice 
and public works while the chief executive is vested in. the Austro Hungarian Finance 
Minister who is also the governor of the provinces 

Popidaitan — On December 31 1910 Bosnia Herzegovina had a census population of 
I 898 044 an increase of 329 95 or 21 04 per cent over 1895 In igio there were 77 167 
brrtijs and 51 834 deaths The population of the principal towns was Sarajevo, 51, 
872, Mostar, 16 385 Banjaluka, 14,793, Tuzla ti>333 and Bjelina, 10,069 
* See E B XV 279 et seq 
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Agrietdiure 88 per cent of the whole population is engaged in agricultuK, 

arpi» under the chief crons and their \ield in loi i uere — 



Area 
(in I 000 
aer s ) 

Aield 1 
(in I 000 1 
cwts ) 

! 

^ Area , 

1 (m 1 000 
acres 1 

Aidd 
(m 1 000 
cwts ) 

Wheat ' 

194 

1 428 

Oats 

230 

T 568 

Rye 

30 1 

192 

Maize 

1 5*5 

427+ 

Barley 

182 1 

I -92 1 

1 Potatoes 1 

1 50 

t 270 


Cattle breeding and sheep farming are important In iQio there were 2 499 422 sheep 
I 393 008 goats I 308 930 cattle 52/ 2^0 pigs and 221 9^1 horse 

Trade — The special trade of th€ pros meet, (with \ustna Hungary and foreign countries') 
amounted in ipio to £6 025 000 imports and £5 645 ooo esports Ther< are t22C m of 
railways open for traffic and the construction of about 200 m of new railway was started 
in 1912 (O Brilli tNT ) 

II Political HisTOJiY, 1909-191- 

The iustro Hunganan Wonarchv — The energetic and a{,gressice policy of Baron 
Atrenthal in annexing Bosnia and Herzegoxina (Oct i ^ iqoS) was rertainly expensive 
TAeaaaexji successful and its \er> success won public opinion both in the 

//oaof Dual Monarchy itself and without To soothe Turkey s susceptibilities 

B»8B/a a sum of oxer two millions sterling was paid to her (Feb 26 iqog) but when 

ti^rzegoviaa Montenegro also put forward claims for compensation it seemed 

for a time that war was inexitable seeing that Baron Aerenthal would recognise no 
good ground for the claims It only demonstrated the strength of the Triple \Uiance 
that Russia on the recommi ndation of Germany withdrew her support from Serxia 
and when Serxia abated her da m (March iqoo) it was no difficult task to settle 
matters with Montenegro ( \pril 6 inool The step pregnant wnth so much for 
Austna Hungary which Baron \erenthal took in October of 1008 was an accomplished 
fact bv the beginning of \pril of iqoq and the conferment upon him of the title of Count 
by the Fmperor on the iSth of August iqoq was a fitting reward for his work 

To maintain the status quo in the Balkans w^s the aim of \ustria Hungary through 
out the years iqio and tqii to maintain the stilus quo was the policy bequeathed bv 
Count Aerenthal on his death in 1912 to his successor Count Berchtold ^ 
Foreign Minister addressed the Delegations for the first time in 
successor ^prd iQi but not until September ioi'> did he make a striking pro 
nouncement It was to the effect that as atfairs in Macedonia and Albania 
were becoming troubled Austria Hungary had proposed to the Powers an exchange 
of ideas on the Balkan situation The object m view was to i ncourage Turkey m the 
reforms it was then inaugurating to restore order m its European possessions 
^o^sBtukaa done b\ means of the unanimous cohesion of the Powers 

poltcj Oil the basis of maintaining peace and of the sf tus quo in the Balkans 

In short It was intended to promote an agrcemcnl between all the Powers 
in order to find a cia media between the sovereign rights of Turkey and the legitimate 
interests of the Balkan peoples All the Governments signified their approval of the 
sugge tion But it came too late Bv the middle of October hostilities between the 
allied Balkan States and Turkey had already commenced The results on Austro 
Hungarian toreign policy are deal wnth elsewhere It remains to trace the course of 
domestic politics in Austna and Hungary from 1909 

Austria — Whereas in 1909 the prestige of Austna Hungary as a Power in Europe 
was enhanced hv the policy of Count Aerenthal its internal condition was greatly 
Theian troubled by reason of the continued raaal strife and opposition In 
gaageqwa Austria the mam point at issue continued to be as it had long been the 
language question On February 3 iqoq two laws were introduced into 
^ the Reuhsrat regulating the language question in Bohemia and intending 
^ Count r eopold Berchtold born March t 8 1863 Secretary of Embassy m Pans 1895 
Councillor of Embassy in London 1899 at St Petersburg 1903 Ambassador at St Peterte- 
burg 1906 Foreign ftf mister of the Dual Monarchy February 19 1912 
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to JifapTove the administration It was propo&fed to drs^ide Bohemia mto numerous dis- 
tricts according to language there wete to be 139 Czech, 95 Germans and $ mixed areas 
of lias kind The Bills were debated on February 5th and the Czech deputies con 
demned the scheme m unmeasured terms and raised a storm m the House b> their wild 
and unruh conduct You are a disgrace to Austna flew across the floor from the 
German benches and the sentiment only added fuel to the flame So impossible did 
the p<^xtion become that the House was closed 

Baron von Bienerth (b 1863) the Premier, sought to win some measure of support 
from aii parties fay reconstructmg his Cabinet so as to include representatives from 
RecoastHv ®very party Baron von Hardt became Minister of the Interior Baron 

tkmoftbe von Bihnski went to the Treasury Dr von Hbchenburger obtained the 

portfolio fpr Justice Count SturgUi became Minister of Education Herr 
Wreba ofRaiIwav» Dr eiskirchner, of Commerce Marshal von Georgt, 
of Defence Herr Ritt of Pubhc orks, and Herr Braf of Agriculture But the Czechs 
were obdurate and asked as the price of their support the re opening of the Bohemian 
Diet which had been closed because of German obstruttion To this demand the 
Germans were deaf and hence the Czechs in the Btithsrat had recourse to thf same 
polity to which the Germans in the Bohemian Diet had resorted Nevertheless the 
Government mamtained itself against a vote of censure on its Boman land policy, which 
was moved bj. Dr Shushtershitcb, one of the Slav deputies and defeated 

The Ministry contmued in office for a little over eight months (Feb nth to 
Oct 31, 1909) It broke up over the language question on which the pure German 
Crown Lands — Upper and Lower Austria Salzburg and \ orarlburg — took 
siructioa in Up a firm Stand A law passed the Diets of these provinces making German 
ifeJebs the onl> language of the schools and of the administration The Imperial 
” Cabinet recommended the Bill for the sanction of the Crown despite the 

opposition of the two Czech ministers, who being defeated m the Cabinet, forthwith 
resigned {Nov 2d) The victory of the German element in Austria stirred up anew the 
hate of the Czechs, whose national feelings had been strengthened by the Congress at 
Warsaw held earlier m the year (\ug 1909) They accordingly decided on a polity 
of thoroughgoing obstruction m the Imperial Diet and members of the party made 
speeches ot 12 and 13 hours duration tDec X5-19 1909) In consequence of this jxihcy 
the House sat for 86 consecutiv e hours virtually domg nothing To make such a course 
in^iossible m the future new rules of procedure were adopted (Dec 19, 1Q09) 

The language question had occupied so much parhamentary time that little was left 
for the consideration of the Budget But the Budget this year demanded more at ten 
tion than usual For the first tune since 1888 there was a deficit the 
19 ^^ * amount being over six milhons sterling The acquisition of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was ^espons^lble for this to some extent also the cost of the 
administration, which was steadilv increasmg owing largely to national jealousies 
In many cases one school would suffice where there were actually two and sometimes 
even more but smee it became necessary to give each nationality its own schools the 
difficulty could not well be avoided New revenues were therefore necessary, and on 
the 3d of December 1000 a provisional budget ffir six months was agreed to, which 
included higher spurit duties a progressive mcome tax and death duties 

\s in the House itself so m the country racial antagonism w as pkirticula,rly marked 
dunng 1909 and it must be admitted that the Bienerth ministry showed more energy 
in repressing outbursts than many of its predecessors Especially trouble 
student riots at Prague dunng the first three months of the 
year Not till the police charged the crowd with bayonets (March 28lh) 
was there a ce^tmn of hostilities The student differences were only one aspect of the 
lacial feuds which fojvessed themselves in other ways as well For instance m Janu 
ary, there was an attack gn Czech postal officials at Eger at Cracow the Czech popula 
tion resolved on a boycott of German coinincrci«il houses on January 29th Baron Stem 
berg a prominent Czech leader, roused German feeling by declaring that Bohemia was 
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inhabited by Czechs and robbers Though for a time there was a elation ol hostih 
ties race opposition smouldered That it had not abated is proved by the fact that 
the conference of Austnan Catholics fixed for the first neek in September m \ienna 
had to be postponed because it \ivas feared that national ill feehng would break it up 
Ihe Czechs were not the only discontented element in Austria There were also 
difficulties with the Italian subjects of the Empire who had long been clamounng tor an 
Italian Uni\ ersity at Tneste But the Slav nationalities had also put for 
Tbe Jiai^ ^^•rd a Similar request and while the Government were wilhng to meet the 
(;taesttoa^ Itahan demand they were by no means disposed to hsten to the Slavs 
Hence the> were in somewhat of a difficulty However a Bill was intrp 
duced m the Reichsrat (Jan 20 1909) for the establishment of an independent 
Italian Faculty of law to be attached to the \ienna Umversi v But this did not con 
tent the Italians chiefly because they considered the capital unsuitable, and more than 
that because m the proposed scheme lectures in German were optional So the scheme 
was sheh ed for the moment and the Italian agitation continued Several alternative 
proposals were put forward bv the Government but none ot them found acceptance and 
on May 14th 1010 two hundred Italian students demonstrated in front of the 
Parliament buildmgs m favour of a full university at Tneste No sooner did the 
Italians recommence their campaign than the other nationalities again put forward 
similar demands The C/echs who alread> had a university of their own at Prague 
clamoured for a second one at Brunn the Ruthenians also demanded a seat of learning 
though they were not agreed as to the locality the Slavomans pressed for a Umversi t> 
at Laibach and the Rumanians asked that the Universitv of Czernowitz should become 
a Rumanian academic centre The Government could not possibl> satisf> all the 
demands partly for lack of funds and partlv because it was not politic to accentuate 
national differences still more As it was student riots were numerous enough on Julj 
I 1910 a serious conflict between Poles and Ruthenians occurred at Lemberg 

The Agram trial was another illustration of the determined poljc> of the Government 
to maintain order with a firm hand The dissatisfaction of the Slav elements in the 
Empire expressed itself in svmpathy with the Servians and it was alleged 
that an extensive Slav movement was on foot to wrest Croatia Slavonia 
and Bosnia from \ustria Hungarj m ordtr to join them to Servia with the 
view of forming a Greater Servia Fifty three persons mostly traders and teachers 
were accused of high treason the trial lasted from March 3 to October 1909 and 
thirty one ot the accused were lound guilty and sentenced to penal servitude The 
evidence was somewhat flims> and an appeal was lodged agam&t the decision which 
ended (Nov 2 1910) in the quashing of the sentences 

'\n echo of this case was the Fnedjung trial The Servian conspiracv had naturall> 
been commented upon m the press and among others Dr Henry Fnedjung a publicist 
of some note had written an article on the subject in the A tue Freie Pressc 
Vrtdiu March 25 1909 m which he accused the leaders of the Serbo Croatian 

pg^^tv (Dr Tuskan and Messrs \ inkowitsch and Supilo) of having received 
subsidies from the Servian Government The three persons named brought 
an action for libel against Dr Fnedjung (September 9 22 1909) in the course of 
which it was proved that the documents cm which Fnedjung had based his accusations 
had been forged He thereupon withdrew his charge and the case was dropped 

The raaal conflicts w ere as bitter as ever in the year 1910 Nevertheless the smooth 
dnft of foreign affairs left the Government free to become master in its own house 
Moreov er the personality of the Emperor did much to give it support m 
Bmpemt*s directly the celebration of his eightieth birthday (Aug 18 1910) only 
^ heightened the patriotic feehngs of large masses of people Hence the work 

^ of the Government was facilitated somewhat and it made fair progress 

It strengthened the army and navy it made commercial treaties with the Balkan 
States and it promulgated a constitution for Bosnia Herzegovina For defence no less 
a sum than twelve milhons was voted, besides about fyoo,ooo annually in addition and 
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for socijd insurance some three to four milhons sterling The Reichsrat therefore passed 
bills for extensive loans and on June 24th the Budget for 1910 was agreed to 

In both \ustria and Hungary the ministries appeared to he stronger than the Opposi 
tion parties even though their majorities were very small The smallness of the 
majorities however rendered their position so uncertain that when a 
question arose on which the parties were not united the situation might 
become impossible As a matter of fact it did m Austria the stone of 
stumbhng was the Canal policy of the Government As early as igoi the Korber minis 
try had overcome obstruction by holding out the promise of an extensive programme of 
pubhc works more espeaally the construction of numerous canals in which Czechs and 
Germans were alike interested But the cost of the scheme had prov ed too high and 
though the necessary bills had actually pasi>ed the work was never earned out Part of 
the plan had been the canalisation of Galician waterways and the Poles now pressed 
for their reahsation (Nov 24 iqio) The resolution of Moraszewski was carried b> ^5/ 
votes to 128 and for thirteen dav^ longer the C abinet held out hoping that the matter 
Resignatioa not be insisted on The Poles however were determined to make 

of the the most of their victorv and on December i th the Bicnerth ministry 

resigned The Emperor requested it to carr> on the work of government 
™ until a successor should be appointed In the meantime the House agreed 
to a provasional budget for three months vDec i6th) and also extended the Charter of 
the \ustro Hungarian Bank until February 1911 

The reason for the Government s defeat on the Canal issue w as the impossibility of 
uniting the Germans and Czechs both of whom would in normal circumstances have 
Oermaaaad the Government on this question But they were as far as ever 

Czech from an> agreement on the language question An attempt on the part of 

the Premier to unite them by a personal appeal to the leaders of the opposing 
* clubs proved fruitless keen as the opposition was in \icnna it was 
keener still in Prague where as a result of the obstructionist policy of the Germans the 
Bohemian Diet had to be adjourned after sitlmg four days (Feb 8 iqio) bccau e it 
could do no busmes'. From February 8th to September 30th the Diet was not in sts 
Mon and as a result since the local budget could not be got through the House the 
Executiv e had to decide on a policy of eoonom> which included deleting items of expen 
diture for humanitarian and educational purposes No less a sum than three quarter 
of a million sterlmg was thus eliminated and one consequence was that 280 lunatics had 
to be released from the State asylums Nevertheless the language struggle continued 
On September 20 iqio a conference took place at Cracow between Germans and 
Czechs with a view to some settlement the Germans intimating their readiness to meet 
the other side hdf wav Thereupon the Diet was summoned for September 30th On 
October 20th the conference was renewed and a temporary agreement was arnv ed at 
According to this all self governing communities should choose their othaal language as 
thev wished In Prague however all notices should be issued m both languages but 
the seal of the aty and the names of the streets were to remain Czech It seemed as 
though some settlement was in view But on Nov ember 17 iqio the Germans declared 

their inability to accept the compromise and once more the Diet had to be closed 
fDec 14th) mthout any provision having been made for the financial needs of the year 
The result was that Bohemia had to face a deficit of over two rmUions sterling 

The struggle m Bohemia was embittered by an agitation to throw otf the authority 
of the Cathohe Church (Los wn Rom Bewegung) On the 20th of April a mass meeting 
was hdd m Johannesberg which resolved on a policy of leaving the Chureh 
^tboHc fixed May 15th as the day appointed for the purpose On Mav 6th 

Movemeto. there was a demonstration m front of the Parhameat Buildings b> several 
hundred divorced men and women, who demanded that the Civil Code 
should be so amended as to allow of divorced persons rmiarr>ing and threatened to 
leave the Church otherwise From the gth to the 13th of September the Congress 
of Austrian Cathohes met at Innsbruck and on the nth a counter demonstration of over 
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a thousand persons was held demanding the separation of the State from the Church 
and freedom of the schools from clerical influence 


The racial conflict in Bohemia found its counterpart in Galicia and Moravia, where 
hatred of the German element increased m strength, more espeaally after the 500th 
celebration (July isth) of the Battle of fannenberg ^ which recalled anaent hatred and 
showed Itself in persecution In one communit> , Themenau in Lower Austria, the 
elected corporation was removed (July sSth) because of its anti German excesses and 
was replac^ by a Government commissary 

The promulgation of a constitution for Bosnia Herzegovina was in striking contrast 
to this last fact The two provmces had been annexed in iqo8 and the constitution 
was proclaimed on Februarj 2 1910 The Diet chosen by universal 

suffrage is competent to deal with pro\ inaal finances taxes railways police 
Herxegoviaa. public works Civil and criminal law, alw a> s subject to Austrian or Hungari 
an veto There are three divisions of the electorate and m all three the 
number of representatives in the Diet is fixed according to the number of iniiabitants 
professing each religion the Jews have one seat the Roman Cathohcs sixteen the 
Mussulmans twent> four and the Orthodox thirty one The Government appoints 
also twenty members including the spiritual heads of the four religious commumties 
The President and \ ice Presidents of the Assembly are appointed by the Emperor every 
session each religion being represented and holding the presidency in turn On June 
14th the new Diet was opened b> the Emperor in person the occasion being marked by 
an attempt on the life of the Governor General Vareschxnm, and one of the first acts 
of the Diet w as to pass a unanimous resolution declaring the constitution too narrow and 
not in accordance with the wishes of the people 

But the Austrian Cabinet crisis of December 1910 required immediate attention 
and little regard was likely to be had to the demands of the new Diet though it did 
receive a good deal of s\mpathy On Januarv Q 1911 the Cabinet was 
reconstruett d Baron Bienerth remained and portfolios were given to 
in Austria members of the German Czech and Polish parties But the blav element 
was trong m the Cabinet the Germans therefore disliked it and already 
on its first appearance opposition was threatened Its immediate work was to renew 
the charter of the \ustro Hungarian Bank This passed smoothly enough, but further 
effective work was impossible owing to the opposition of the Czechs and the Social 
Democrats The Ministry accordingly appealed to the country and m 
0/ ^ June the General Election brought about a somewhat different rearrdns,e 
Jane 1911 ment of parties in the House The German Nationalists obtained loo 
seats the Chnstian Socialists (Germans) 73 the Social Democrats (Ger 
man Club) 49 the United Bohemian Club 84 the Social Democrats (Bohemian ( lub) 
25 the Poles /O the Social Democrats (Polish Club) 9 the Ukraine Union 8 the 
Croatio- Slav Oman Coalition 27 the Dalmatian Club 7 the Umo latina 21 and Inde 
pendents 23 The re ult was that the Social Democrats became the most influential 
party Moreov er Baron Bienerth having been defeated at the polls was succeeded 
Dr sturakh ®2.ron Gautsch^ as Premier He did not hold office long the task of 
attempting to unite Germans and Czechs was utterly hopeless and on 
October 31 igii Baroc Gautsch was succeeded by Dr Sturgkh^ The 
change of personnel did not denote any change m policy Parliamentary business 
showed the same characteristics this year as it did in previous > ears — obstruction and no 
progress and when the end of the year approached no budget had been passed 

It was not ver> different m 1912 when the great bone of contention was the \rmy 


^ Battle of Tannenberg on July 15 1510 where a Polish Lithuanian arm> defeated 80 
000 German Knights under the leadership of Llnch von Jungmgen 

* Paul Gautsch von Frankenthurn born February 26 1851 in the Ministry of Education 
1885-1893 and 1895-9/ made a peer 1890 Premier and Minister -of the Interior 1897-98 
Premier 1904-06 

» Karl Sturgkh born October 30 1859 entered Mmistrj of Education l88o Minister 
of Education 1909 
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Bill, which Dearly upset the Sturgkh administration The catastrophe wa«t averted 
on]> by the personal appeal of the Empercu* The difficulties of the situa 
tion were accentuated by the senous misfortimc that befell Count Sturgkh 
^t9i2 who was threatened with bhndness (May 15, 1912) and it was therefore 
necessary to appoint an acting Premier in Baron von Reinhold, the Minister 
of the Intenor After much negotiation, the Army Bill was passed and the cnsis 
averted The outbreak of the war in the Balkans in October 1912 turned attention to 
matters of foreign pohcy and the internal stnfe of factions flagged in consequence 
Economically the year 1911 was one of fair prospenty chiefly becau^se of the two 
successive good harvests (1910-11) The total volume of trade was large though 
manufacturers and traders complained that the margin of profits was made 
owing to the continued high prices of food and the remarkable rise 
Progress. in rents in most of the large towns In consequence of these burdens on the 

working claims the Soaalists organised a demonstration in the summer 
The crowd became so threatening that it was necc ssary to order a cavalry charge Vv hen 
the House met the incident was discussed and during the sitting a man in the gallery 
fired at Dr Hochenburger the Minister of Justice 

Commerce was favourably affected by the various commeraal treaties pa-^sed in 
1009 and loio The treaty with Strv la came into force on January 24 191 1 and put an 
end to the long tariff war Austria stood to gam chiefly b> the importation of ^augh 
tered cattle from Servi 1 These would be supplemented by the exportation of cattle from 
Bulgaria by the treaty which came into force on April 22, 1912 With Montenegro 
bkewise a commeraal treaty was ratified on March 4 1012 

\s regards soaal legislation the only enactment of importance was the law (June 
) 1910) forbidding mght work for women according to the terms of the international 
agreement of Berne It came mto force on August 1, 1911 (m the case of the raw sugar 
industry it will take effect in 1914) 

Hungary — In Himgarv the prolonged pohtical crisis of 1000 came to an end on 
January J7-18 1910 with the succession by Count Khuen Hedervary^ to the Premier 
ship His Cabinet was one of moderate views vet when the House met 
fl^rferv***** 1910! It passed a vote of lack of confidence m the new ministry 

C^aet by an overwhelming majont> The Premier replied by adjourning the 
House for eight weeks The time was utilized by the establishment of the 
‘ National Party of Work ’ under the leadership of Count Tisza It appealed to the 
nation for support pointing out that it was impossible to realize the demands of the 
Independent and Eossuth parties seeing that the Crown would never agree 
TheNaUoaal Hungarian word of command and that an independent Hungarian 

Work Bank had not suffioent credit It was ntcessarv to form a party which 
should bring about harmonv between the Crown and the people and make 
po'isible a constructive pohcy On March zist the House was recalled to be dissolved 
and the violent conduct of the members of the Kossuth and Justh parties followed 
by street noting bv the Social Democrats disgusted moderate men still more 

On March -2d the House was dissolved and when in June the new elections were 
held the Government received a large majontv — 246 seats out of a total of ^ 13 whereas 
the Independent Party m its two sections receiv ed onlv 85 Consequently 
Hungarian Parliament was able after a long interval to get legislative 
Work done The House was opened on June 25 1910 and the speech from 
the Throne referred to " the most urgent and immediate task of regulating the suffrage 
question anew * The Gov emment promised to introduce a bill ‘ on the basis of univer 
sal suffrage which while being in full consonance with the umty of the 
national character of the Hungarian State will vet be in accord with the 
demands of the development of democraev ' Other measures that were 
passed included a bill sanctioning foreign loans and the Census Bill 

‘ Cmmt Caroly Khuen Belasj Hedervary born June 23 1849 entered Parliament 1875 
Ban of Croatia 188^-1903 Premier 1903 and again m 1910 
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The Independent Party however still maintained their old programme and resorted 
to obstructionist methods m order to make themselves heard In ho\ ember igri things 
came to such a pass that it was resolved to adopt new rules of procedure to 
make obstruction impossible The Opposition was unyielding and the 
meat House witnessed disgraceful scenes the upshot of which was that the 

Cabinet came to an arrangement with the Kossuthists with regard to the 
Army Bill But the basis of this agreement the Crown was unable to recogmse where 
upon Count Khuen Htdervary tendered his resignation (March 6, 1912) At the re 
quest of the Crown however the Premier agreed to go on aLtmg as First IVIinister 
especially as the Emperor threatened to abdicate if he would not (March 31 TQ12) It 
was intended that he should try to smooth ovtr the difhculties of the situation But 
dithcult as the state of a£fairs was it was intensmed by the policy ot the Government m 
Croatia In December loii the General Elections for the Diet had been held and the 
Government were defeated obtaining only 21 seats whereas the Serbo 
j^^sobtiista Croatian coalition obtained 24 and the Allied Croatian Right '’y Hence 
Croatia, the Diet was dissolved at the end of January 1912 without meeting 

Preparations for a new election were at once commenced but the Gov cm 
ment fearing a recurrence of the results stopped the electioneering and suspended 
Croatian autonomy A new Bin \f Cuvaj was appomted as Royal Commissioner 
(\pril 3 igi ) and v irtuallv a despotism was established A movement of protest at 
once grew up By the middle of Apnl igi- it was beginning to take practical measures 
such as the proclamation of a boycott ot all goods coming tram Hungary 

The Rhuen Hedenary Cabinet was unable to maintain itself and on ^priJ 17 lor 
It resigned Three days later the Fmperor King entrusted Dr de Lukacs Mini ter of 
Finance with the formation of a new Cabmet The mini ters ot the late 
oft^ea^^ cabmet joined the new ministrv and Dr Lukics attempted to hnd means ot 
Hedervary coming to some understanding with the Kos'^uth Partv with a v lew to intro 
duemg the \rmy Reform measure ( April 21 agi ') The negotiations failed 
and the onlv method of overcoming obstruction in the House seemed to be by an 
abusive interpretation of the standing orders Count Tis a who favoured such a 
Thetal^cs elected President of the Chamber (May iqi’) and before 

Ministry Carried through his policy with great success On June 4 iqi he 

set ured the adoption of the Armv Bill and —after ^6 Opposition deputies 
had been remov ed by the police and the rest had lett the Chamber — of a bill to increase 
the annual contingent of Honved recruits His action was approved by the Monarch 
(June I 191-) but the Opposition were bv no means cowed When Parliament met 
after the recess (Sept i 1012) the stme tactics were resorud to bv the di sitisfieil 
partv and similarly met by thi President For two days the Chamber piesented a 
scene of disorder and on Sept iSth the majority of the Deputies adjourned stne dit 
Despite these proceedings the Hungarian Alinister of Finance was able to declare 
(Sept 2^, 1012) that the fiscal year ended with a surplus of over J millions sterling 
That was accountable by the fact that the year was on the whole a prosper 
ous one for Hungary One way m which the improved conditions showed 
themselves was an enormous development in the budding trade In Buda 
Pest alone no less than Ooo new houses were completed main of them very large ones 
But prices of the necessaries of hte particularly ot meat continued to rule v ery high m 
the towns and in all probability the high price of food contributed to the prosperity of 
farmerg That agriculture was a profitable business was eyidenced by the immen e 
increase m the value of land and the rise m rents 

Obituary — Of famous people who have died since rgog the following mav be mentioned 
7909 — on July 9 Count B\deni (b 1836) Austrian Premier from 1895 to 1897 (see 
E B m 34-36) 

7970 -~on Februarv 8 Dr Franz \on Juraschek (b i8‘;o) President of the Statis 
tical Commission on March 10 Dr Karl I oeger (b 1844) Chief Burgomaster of Vienna 
and a well known anti Semite (see E B nt 35-38) on fune 29 Christine Hebbel (b 
18 18) widow of the poet Fredenck Hebbel (E B xiu 165) and formerly a famous acUess 
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On September 20 Joseph Kainz fb 1858) one of the foremo'it actors of his day (see h 3 
Xvii 34) on November 2 Maj Gen Robert von Sternece (b 1&3Q) geographer specially 
known {or researches m the determination of gravity and for his \\ork m designing pendulum 
apparatus £ B viu 809 xu 386) 

iQii — on January 22 Gabriel Ugrom (b 1848) a well known Hungarian Clencal 
Deputy who was a staunch opponent of the Triple Aliiam e on February r i Qakon Albert 
\0N RoTHaCHiLD (b 1845) head of the Vienna house on May 4 Charles de Hieronymi 
(b 1837) Hungarian Minister of the Interior 1893 and of Commerce and Railways 1903-04 
and 1909 on Alay 18 Gustav Mahler (b i860) a famous composer and orchestral con 
ductor on May 23 Baron Banpfy (b 1844) Premier of Hungary 1895-99 (see E B m 
315) on June 10 Adolf U ilbrandt (b 1837) the poet dramatist novelist Director of the 
Hofburg 1 heatre m Vienna 1881-87 (see E B xxvui 631) on December 25 Count Ferdi 
NAND iCicHv (b 1829) the Hungarian statesman {E B xxvnn 979) 

igts — on February 17 Baron Lots von Aerenthai <b 1854) Foreign Minister of the 
Dual Monarchy 1906^1912 (see E B m 25 ix 951) whose name will be associated with 
the annexation of Bosnia Herzegovina on August 29 Baron Heinrich C Alice (b 1821) 
'Vustro Hungarian Ambassador at Constantinople 1880-1906 in September JarOsLAv 
Vrchlickv tb 1853) the Czech poet and dramatist (see E B i\ 135) on Dec 22 
David Heinrich hiuLLER (b 1846) professor of Semitic Languages at \ lenna University 
a well known Orientalist (see E 3 xxv 356a 11 264b xiv 620c) on Dec 23 Pnnte 
Georce Constantine Czartoryski (b 1828) member of the Vustnan Upper House a de 
scendant ol the famous Polish family (bee E B xxi 917b vii 721-2 

Authorities — R Vw Seton Watson Absolutism tn Croatia James Baker Austria 

Her people and their homeland (1912) ] Grunzel Handelspobhk und Ausgleich in Oesterreich 
Ungarn iiqi2) F Heidench and S Schhder Oesierretch Lngam als trtschaftsgebiet iiqi2) 
V\ Fedem Der Oesterreichische V olkswirt fur Industrie und Ftnanmesen (1912) 

(M Epstein ) 
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Population — The total population of Belgium according to the census returns of 
Dtcembersi 1910 was 7 423/84 an increase of 10 qi per cent since the census of 1900 
Oi these 82-’ 005 spoke Flemish and ^ ^''4 805 French /oo 997 spoke both Flemish 
and French and there was besides a very small minoiity who spoke German The 
population of the four chiet cities with their agglomerations (Salenbe) were — 
Bru els 7 o 34/ Antwerp 308 2;>5 I lege -4 3^'^ Ghent 10 4-8 

Polikcal Bistor\ — The Constitutional provisions which came into foree at the death 
of Ring I eopold II (see E B xvi 461) on December 1, iqoq were a good illustration 
of the theory that in Belgium all the powers in the State an delegated ( \rt 25;) Until 
the oath has been administered to the new king before the Chambers the prerogatives 
of the head of the State under the constitution are vested in the Cabinet Council 
{constildes Minis(res) by whom they are exercised in the name of the nation (A.rt 79) 
They are empowered to make decisions and give assent to laws Belgium virtually 
ceases to be a monarchy during the interregnum which lasts at most for ten days 
On December 14 1909 Leopold II was still able to affix his signature to the act which 
put recruiting for the army on a new footing a reform on w hich he w as deeply set That 
date marks the end of the sys em of drawing lots and paving substitu es Mihlary 
serv lee is now required of one son out of e\ ervfamilv though some especially ecclesiastics 
are still exempt The period varies from fifteen months to two years The average 
peace effective of the army consisted in 1912 of about 44 595 men with a yearly levy 
of 17 481 men the total effectiv e strength in igir was giv en as 182 770 officers and men 
Proposal were being mooted however for putting every able bodied Belgian through a 
term of military service which would greatly increase the fighting strength of the country ^ 
^ See E B til 668 el seq 

^ hen the Belgian legislature met in November 1912 and the Premier M de Broqueville 
made his rainistenal dcLlaration of policy be made a pointed reference to the probable need 
of streimhenmg the armv which formed the theme of an important article on December 
3rd in the London Times from the pen of its military correspondent Recent events said 
M de Broqueville had compelled the Government to inquire whether the state of their 
military organisation was such that it tould meet the necessities of the day In allusion 
to the guarantee of Belgian interest and neutrality by Great Britain by the Treaty of iSj9 
he pointed out that the grouping of the Great Powers had resulted m alliances and ententes 
which might in case of war remove from the guarantee the value which the neutrality of 
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There has been little change m Belgian poUcy with the new reign though in character 
King Albert is altogether unlike his predecessor The new King s civil hst as provided 
by the Constitution (Art 77) was feed for the entire reign at the same amount as that 
of Leopold II — 5^133,000 per annum 

The Government has remained in the hands of the Catholic party Up to the end 
of 1Q12 not a single Soaaiist burgomaster had been appointed b> the king but m most 
large aties a Liberal fills that ofl&ce 

B> elections during 1910 had to some extent pulled down the Catholic majority in 
parliament but at the general elections of 1912 they were returned m still greater force 
a result all the more strdang as a sign of public opinion considering that Proportional 
Representation is supposed to act as a check on sudden revulsions of this kind On 
June I/th the Cabinet of M Schollaert who had been Premier since 1908 vias obhged 
to resign over an Education bill Pohtical feelmg went against the proposed plan for 
di\ iding State grants between official and voluntary schools {ecoles hbres) according to 
the number of pupils The educational test system [bon scolatre) is a novel form of the 
subsidized voluntaryism [la liberty suhsidtee) m high favour "with the Catholic part> 
and already put m practise by them in social legiidation Liberals and Sociahsts together 
made a stand against it and at the same time started a campaign against plural \ oting 
demanding that Art 47 of the Constitution be revised and Manhood Suffrage pure an<l 
simple substituted Under the system of proportional representation in Belgium it 
should be noted supplementary votes are allotted as follows one extra vote to heads of 
families of the age ot thirty five and to voters possessed either of a property qualific ition 
or an income above a certain amount while two extra votes are given for official status 
or the higher educational diplomas but no in(li\ idual ma> have more than three votes 

There were 1 721 7^5 qualified electors on the roll of voters for the Chamber in 19 1 2 
and I 4^60 ^6 comprised the electorate for the Senate (for which the age qualification of 
\ oters has been raised from twentv five to thirty) but thanks to the plural svstem the 
total number of votes for the Chambtr was 2,763 513 and 47^ 6/0 for the Senate In 
the new parliament there are loi Catholics 45 Liberals 3S Soaahsts and Christian 
Democrats while in the Senate there are 54 Catholics 31 Liberals and 8 Socialist Radi 
cals but to these must be added the number of senators returned by the Provincial 
Councils — 16 Catholics 7 Liberals and 4 Socialists There was no sign of an> reap 
pearance ot the educational test m the programme of the new gov ernment under the 
leadership of Baron Ch de Broqueville who succeeded M Schollaert Their poliej. 
seemed to be to improve the professional schools to increase the attendances and to 
prolong school days bv raising the age for child labour to 14 or i c; 

Education is of course not compulsor> bv law m Belgium The last census returns 
gave the number of illiterates over the age of eight as i 049 400 or rather more than ig 
per cent The number of children in primary schools on December 31 1911 was 
1 457 033 > in normal schools 5373 The attendance at the universities during the 
academic year 1 910-11 was — Liege 2 790, Louvain 2 630 Brussels i ^iS Ghent i 107 

Social Legislation — Some further social legislation has been passed always in the 
guarantor could alone as ure and m these circumstances it would be necessary to prevent 
the occupation of Belgian territory by any belligerent by torces which were exclusively 
Belgian The Times correspondent undoubtedly refiectir^ the view of the Bntish War 
Office welcomed this dc« laration as poi vtii^ at length to a realisation by Belgium that ht r 
weakness might prove a danger both to herself and to others He took the opportunity to 
repudiate on behalf of Great Bntam the existence of designs attnbuted to her zn some 
( atholic quarters in Belgium for seumg Antwerp and invading the country if war with 
Germany should occur England would not consider that Belgium had done her dutv 
were she to remain mdiffen nt to the passage of a foreign continental army across the 
Ardennes but her hope was that Belgium would take her own steps to make such a proceed 
ing too dangerous This article was approvnngly commented on m the Belgian press On 
December 5th M de Broqueville announced that he would prepare a new army scheme 
instituting general service with one year volunteenng and assurpig the complete defeme 
of the fortified positions of the country by a first line army of 150 000 men to be in 
creased to 3^0000 m war time with a yearly contingent of 33 oOo inen instead of ig ooO 
as now The Government hoped to apply the new reform to the contingent of 19 3 — (Ed ) 
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spmt of prudent half measures, which is the Belgian way of meeting difficulties The 
working day m mines has been reduced by law to mne hours, or at most to ten houTb if 
absolute necessity for it is recognized by royal warrant The Government is also 
empowered to reduce the normal hours of work in unhealthy trades (Law of December 
31 1909) wide discretion being left to the executive 

A new law regulating mines m general was the outcome of the discovery of coal 
seams in La Campme — a distnct lying in the provinces of Antw erp and Limburg The 
fact is important both commeraally and politically for it uill bnng a great indnstry 
so far conhned to the Walloon country (the basins of Liege and Hainaut) into Flanders 
Itself The old Napoleonic law of 1810 was recast on June 5 191 1 , State inter\ ention 
was earned further and no women may now be employed underground The same 
regulation uas applied to working at night which women are now prohibited from 
doing in factones (Law of Aug 10 19 ii) Of coal 23 qx6 560 tons (metnc) were 
mined in 1910 and of iron (the production of which was greatly decreased), 12 960 
tons In 191 i-i 2 an important new coal Held was being opened up in the Campme 
-I law passed June 5 ipii (and amended May 5 1912) dealt with old age pensions 
for miners Wage earners at the age of sixty whether natnes of Belgium or foreigners 
can claim lod per day from a fund raised partly by the workers themselves partly by 
contributions from employers and the State 

The arbitration boardi» called Conseils des prud' homines for settling disputes between 
employers and men have been reorganized under a law pa^cd May 15 1912 these 
are elective bodies poUtical considerations are apt to intrude in their composition and 
on that aecount proportional representation and compulsory \ oting have been introduced 
for them along with a bolder innovation women having votes and being themseh es 
ehgible The Tnbumux de Commerce (commercial courts for settling trade disputes) 
are also elected by those whose interests are involved there are 14 of them in the 
country Judges m Belgium are appointed by the Go\ erment whose choice is apt to 
fall on men of its own political colour but the Presentation svstem (Art 90 of the 
Constitution) to some extent restricts the selection for the councillors of the three 
Courts of Appeal are nominated from double lists of candidates presentd by the 
Prouncial Couuals and by the Courts themselves while Councillors of the Court of 
Cassation are nominated from double lists presented by the Senate and by the Court 
The Court of Cassation deals only with points of law in cases brought before it 
questions of fact being referred to other courts i Art 95 of the Constitution) 

\moDg recent legislation mention map be made of the Law of Nationality (June 
8 1909) modif> mg certain provisions of the Civil Code w hu h is still the Code Napoleon 
revised only in certain respects Birth on Belgian soil confers the rights of citizenship 
under given conditions even upon the children of aliens This return to thejMi soli 
IS a new infringement of the long dominant principle of affiliation A law for the 
protection of children (May 16 1912) detmes limits at which the patria potestas ceases 
and establishes children s judges ’ Minors brought before the courts can be handed 
over to institutions ad hoc and kept under surveillance and discipline instead of being 
subjected to ordinary punishments 

Languages — The language question looms large from time to time in the history of 
Belgium The first half century of national independence was marked by a French 
reaction after the ‘ Flaraandisation ' poll y pursued under the Netherlands government 
(1815 to 1830) A counter reaction not yet spent tends to magnify the political impor 
tince of the Flemish element Flemish is put on a so-called equality with French m the 
secondar> schools by the Law of May 12, 1910 which inclines to treat French as a 
foreign tongue m Flemish speaking distncts and v ice versa In practice the importance 
of this law is discounted, for firstly, in the city of Brussels and its suburbs the choice of 
the principal language is hft to the parents, and secondly the law naturallj is not 
enforced in the voluntary schools (ecoles fibres) w hich flourish so largely in Belgium In 
these French predommates as before There has been some talk of Flamaadising ’ 
Ghent University either wholly or in part, but so far nothing has been done 
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Commerce — The commeraal prosperity of Belgium was brilliantly illustrated by the 
Umversal Exhibition held at Brussels in 1910 The following are the most recent trade 
returns for special commerce (exclusive that is of goods received for transit across 
Belgium) The imports in 1911 reached ^£169 105 no and exports, £135 ioi,/00 
Trade with Great Britain for the same period showed imports £20 492,016 and exports 
£18,145 5S3 With the United States the import trade amounted to £9 166 409, and 
the export to £4 644 740 The transit trade was valued at nea^rly £g2 000,000 The 
total tonnage of ships arriving at Antwerp in the same year (191 1) amounted to 12,625,165 
Nevertheless the exchequer is not m a very flounshing condition Belgians paj little 
It IS true in the way of direct taxation and even the indirect taxation is not excessive 
With the growth of State expenditure, however, the adverse balance increases It is a 
long while now since any effort has been made to face the financial position, though this 
has come to bt an imperative duty as may be seen from the increase in the public debt 
which has grown from £56 413 863 in 1880 to £152 238 539 at the end of 1910 a nse of 
£95 824 6'-6 or 169 86 per cent The national three per cents have faJlen to 79 and it 
was considered expedient to issue treasury bonds at 4 per cent (and even higher) to the 
amount of £1^,444,8 o in 1912 alone 

For the budget {budget de votes et m^efis) of 1913 the revenue was estimated at 
£30 040 626, and the expenditure at £20 ^>86 246 There was also a supplementary 
budget {budget txfraordtnatre), amounting to another £570 540 It may be noticed in 
this connexion that the government is nearly alwajs behind hand with the budget it 
lb seldom voted till the spring or even the summer Hence for most nunibtnes Parlia 
ment is driven (asm France) to voting provisional tweifthb ’ a practice which always 
restricts its power over the purse 

Colomal Administration regards the management of the Belgian Congo (see 
below) the annual sum of £132 000 put at Kmg Albert s disposal by the clause inserted 
m the Treaty of Cession October iS 1908 is applied as agreed upon to purely colomal 
purposes The Minister for the Colonies renders an account to the Chambers annually 
Some alterations were made in the Colonial Law of October iS 190S on March 29 ion 
and again on March 5 and May 13 1912 but it remains substantially the same No 
pow ers may be delegated to any chartered company or pn\ ate committee Speaking 
generally the trend of Belgian colonial policy is towards free trade {liherte commerciale) 
towards abolishing forced labour and taking moral and ph>sical care of the natives 
Different parts of the Domame which used to he under a special monopoly {exploitations 
en rtgie) have one b> one been thrown open to free competition The Colomal Council 
has proved equal to its task m the examination of supplementary legislation for the 
Belgian Congo within the cognizance of the King {Lot colomale, Arts 7 and 24) 

Obituar\ — Marie Countess of Flanders (b Ib 45 ) mother of the King of the Belgians 
died Nov ember 1912 she was the daughter of Prince Charles of HohenzoUern Sigmanngen 
and married the 3rd son of Leopold I in 1867 The death of Auguste Beernaert (born 
at 0‘^tend on July 26 1829) on October 6 1912 removed a leading figure m Belgium Ong 
inallv a law>er he entered politics and in 1873 first became a minister being subsequently 
premier for ten years (1884-94) he was head of a Catholic cabinet at the time of the Revision 
of the Constitution (1892-90) He was a moderate and cautious statesman He had taken 
a prominent part of late in the pacifist movement presiding over the second Peace con 
ference at the Hague in 1907 and being awarded the Nobel Peace Prize (with M d Estour 
nelles dt Constant) in 1909 Among others the death may also be noted of the well known 
geologist Edouard Francois Dupont (b 1841 see iE i? xix 27Sa) on March 31 1911 
See generally H Pirenne Histoire de Belgique {x\ols, 1902 onwards) Annuatre stattshque 
de la Belgique el du Congo beige pour 1911 (Brussels 1912) P Errera Traite de Dr<nt public 
beige (Pans 1908) and Das Staatsrecht des Kontgretchs Belgten (Tubingen 1909) O Orban 
Le Drott constituhonnel de la Belgique (3 vols Pans Li6ge 1906-11) J Barthelemy 
L Organisation du suffrage et I Experience be'ge (Pans 1912) (Paul Errera ) 

The Belgian Congo 

Since the transfer of the Congo Free State to Belgium sincere efforts have been 
made by the Belgian government to effect reforms, under the direction of M Renkin, 

1 See E B VI 922 et seq 
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minister for the Coiomes and with the active encouragement of King Albert By royal 
decree of March 22 rgio the right to collect and to dispose of in trade, the natural 
products of the soil was restored to the natives This decree became operative in the 
whole of Belgian Congo m July 1912, parts of the colony having been opened to trade in 
July tgio and July 1911 respectively An endeavour was also made to restore the au 
thority of tribal chiefs a tax m money was substituted for the tax in rubber and the 
demands of the reformers were met on nearly every point save that of land tenure Up 
to the end of 191 2 the right of the natives to ownersfop of tribal lands had not been con 
ceded The government, moreover while granting absolute freedom of trade itself 
remamed a trading concern and entered into keen competition with its rivals In the 
later half of 191 2 the British and American consuls general were sent on an extended tour 
m the Upper Congo to report how the reforms decreed m Brussels were working in 
practice Until satisfied that the reforms were m actual operation the British and 
American governments withheld their recognition of the annexation of the Congo State 
bv Belgium By the end of 1912 all the other Powers had recognized the transfer 

During 1Q10-12 the \ E frontiers of the colony adjoining Uganda and German East 
\frica were delimited and the delimitation of the Congo Rhodesian frontier was in 
progress m 1912 B> the Franco German agreement of November iqii which at one 
point brought the German frontier down to the Congo Riier the right of France to 
pre emption should Belgium desire to part with the Congo was so far modified that it 
was agreed that in case of temtonal changes in the Congo basin France and Germany 
would discuss the situation with the other signatories of the Berlin Act of 1885 

The native population was estimated m 1912 at no m jre than 8 000 000 the white popula 
tion w-as between 5 ooo and 6 000 of whom nearlj 2 000 were goicrnment oificials and 5,0 
missionaries (350 Roman Catholics 220 Protestants) The only district in v.hich there is 
any European agricultural population is Katanga where the climate resembles that ol 
Northern Rhodesia 

The cost of administration as was expected under the new regime exceeds the revenue 
In 1910 the revenue was £i 340 000 the expenditure £i 612000 In 1911 the revenue 
was 620000 and the expenditure £2 360000 For 1912 the estimates were — revenue 
£i 815 000 expenditure £2 661 ooo The public debt (1912) was £10 475 000 The chief 
products are rubber (still plentiful in the \ruwimi Forest on the Angola border and m some 
other regions) ivory palm oil and palm nuts copal cocoa gold and copper The gold come 
mamlv from the Kilo mines the copper from Katanga In March 1911 the British firm 
of Lever Bros was granted a concession of 20 000 000 acres in the lower Cot^o to establish 
a palm oil industry and soap manufactory The same firm also obtained a concession in the 
British gold coast colon> ) Gum copal during 1911-12 became an important export the 
Congo copal is of excellent quality On ivory in which the btate largely trades there are 
heavy duties In 1910 the value of exports was £6 488 000 that of the imports (chierty 
textiles food stuffs and machineiy) £4 757 000 The bulk of the trade is with Antwerp 
The tonnage of shipping clearing Soma in 1910 was 617 000 33 per cent being Belgian and 
25 per cent British France and Germany came next 

On May 25 1912 M Fuebs vice governor at Boma was appointed governor general 
of the colony in succession to Lieut General Baron W abis The Comtte special du 
Katanga had been abolished m March 1910 and the administration of the province 
assumed by the State It was placed under a vice governor, M Wangermee with 
headquarters at EliaabethvilJe a town founded m 1910 (to serve the copper and tin 
mines of the district) in a cleanng in virgin forest at the then terminus of the railway 
from Rhodesia In July 1911 the extension N W of this railway to Karabove (iro m ) 
was begun Its completion was expected in March 1913 From Kanbove another 
section of about 200 miles will bring the railway to the navigable waters of the Lualuba 
(upper Congo) thus completing a rad and nver steamer service between Cape Town and 
Beira and the mouth of the Congo 

The founding of Elisabethville (named after the Queen of the Belgians) marked a boom 
m the development of Katanga Its white popularion on January i 1912 was i 132 of 
whom 519 were Bel^ns and 228 British It covered an area of 560 acres and possessed 20 
miles of streets Wthin a radius of ov er 100 m of the town there were no nativ e inhabitants 
and the government in 191 r formulated A scheme for the emigratjon of Belgian agriculturists 
thither The white population of Katanga was in March 1912 between 1800 and 2 000 as 
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against 750 m January 19 il The chief copper deposits of Katanga — one of the richest 
copper regions in the world— are in the hands of the Union Mim^e which started regular 
smelting at the Star of the C ongo mme in \ngu5t 1911 The company s total output of 
copper up to Ma\ 1912 (when smelting ceased for some months) was i 995 tons 

One of the chief difficulties of the administration is to secure a personnel of the best 
tjpe meantime manv of the old agents of the Congo State have been retained One of 
these officials m the Tangan>ika region was in \pril 1912 sentenced to ten years impnson 
merit for summ inly executing eleven native prisoners including four women and a child 
Other peccant officials have also been imprisoned but in general atrocities are at an end 
\ second court of appeal has been established at ElisabethviJle 

See the British Consular Reports i^peciallv Cd 0145 (1912) E A J Paque Notre 
Colome £iude praHque i^io) J H Hams Daain in Varkest Africa 

and for current affairs Le Mouveinent Geographique (Brussels weekly) 

{h R Cajia) 


CHINA ' 

In constitutional theory Republican China under the political reorganisation of 
IQI1-12 retained the territorial heritage ot the Chinese Empire intact In spite ot 
crosscurrents in Mongolia where separatist tendencies had manifested themselves 
before the establishment of the Republic and in spite of difficulties with Tibet the 
claim embodied m the new Chinese flag that Chinese suzerainty is acknowledged b\ 
Chinese Manchus Mongolians Tibetans and Mahommedans held good But amid 
so great an upheav al affecting the economic no less than the political and social affairs 
of the country any account of contemporary China is subject to the consideration that 
it IS piss ng through what is essentiallv a transitional stage 

Popult 'icn — ^In iQio the Minchengpu (Ministry of the Interior) organised a census 
of the population of the Empire W ith the exception of a few districts the enumeration 
was everv where restricted to households and in the case of one pro\ 1 nee Szechuan the 
census only covered h ilf the total number of prefectures By multiplying the house 
holds by 5 the approximate total of the population has been arrived at and the official 
v<rsion of the iqio census is as follows — 


Prov mce 

Population 

Prov mce 

Population 

Prov mce 

Population 

Anhui 

15 705 920 

Hupeh 

24 66 665 

Kw eichow 

8 8s~ 665 

Chekiang 

19441 

Kan u 

4 o33 lyo 

Shansi 

9 9-yO 170 

Chihh 

2C 8-1 145 

Kiang 1 

1- 199 3^5 

Shantung 

26 8bq 360 

F ukien 

11 884 27^ 

Kiangsu 

26918055 

Shensi 

8 0^7 

Honan 

2 1 ^07 8^0 

Kw mg 1 

S 8-_ 7-0 

Sz< chuan 

16 392 I0> 

Hunan 

21 440 8-0 

Kwangtung 

2-, 208 900 

\ unnan 

7 740 o;o 


To the total for the Eighteen Provinces ( 08 86 ''o) was added the population of the 

Metropolitan Citv and Prefectures (4 154 8^0) and of Manebuna Mongolia Banner 
men Ac (940 0,5) gning an aggregate of 4 00 5 This census w thin the 
limitations noted probably represents the nearest computation of the actual population 
ot China To round it off we may add 6 500 000 the Chinese estimate — probably too 
high — of the population of Tibet and 6 607 80^ for the remainder of the population ot 
Szechuan making the grand total for all Chinese territory 325 527 830 

The number of foreigners resident in China is given in the returns for 1911 of the 
Maritime Customs as S the details being as follows Amencan 3 470 Austrian 
3}i>, Belgian 291 Brazilian 2 British 10 -jd Danish 293 Dutch 19 French 1925 
German Hungarian 26 Italian 4 4 Japanese 78 306 Norwegian 246 Portuguese 

3 4 Russian 51 -21 Spanish 2^8 Swedish. 150 others 93 

4g tcuHurs — The only statistics available are those that relate to the movement of 
agricultural products through the Customs The export abroad of cereals is not permitted 
and such mo\i.ment as there is through the Customs represents only a small proportion of 
the total production The tribute nee sent to Peking from Anhui Chekiang Kiangsuand 
Shantung amounted to 120 000 tons annually Kaoliang is the staple food in Manchuria 
the estimated production of wheat IS however 10 000 000 bushels Apart from silk the 
chief products of China in order of export value are (the figures pven being for 1911) — 
beans including bcancake bean oil beancurd £7 261 276 tea £5 l6l 300 cotton £- 
‘ See F B VI 166 el seq 
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909 194 sesamum seed £i 580 465 straw braid £l 385 863 vegetable oils (other than 
bean od) 067 ot with bean od 3(1 854 465 

Before the outbreak of the Revolution considerable progress had been made with the 
suppression of opium growing By September 1911 it had been established that Manchuna 
Shan&i and Szechuan were nd of the poppy plant and m virtue of the agreement between 
Great Britain and China signed m Peking on May 8 1911 thi importation of Indian opium 
into these provinces was prohibited The Revolution checked and m many districts put 
an end to the crusade against opium but with the gradual re establishment of authority 
throughout the country the veto on the poppv was restored Under the Imperial Govern 
ment cotton was largely taking the place of the poppy particularly in the north of China 
where official assistance w as giv en in experimenting with American seeds and in other wavs 
The export of raw cotton from Tientsin rose from 149 102 cwt in 1910 to 461 239 cwt in 
1911 atTsingtauitrosefrom 588cwt in 1909 to 18 514 cwt in 1910 and 47 822 cwt in 1911 

China in 1910 contnbuted 31 per cent to the worlds trade in sdk Of the quantity 
exported silk and silk products 68 per cent came from the northern half of the country 
including the \ angtze \ alley and Chekiang and 32 per cent from the south 

Straw braid is manufactured mainly from a wheat with Jong straw grown on the plain 
bordering the \ ellow river in Western Shantung and Southern Chihli The export w hich 
reached 18 484 OOO B) in 1909 declined to 18 027 466 ib m 1910 and 16 loi 067 lb in 1911 

Industries and Manufactures — The number of factories m China is still limited enough 
to make a steady annual increase a feature of the conditions of the country The new enter 
prises are both foreign and Chinese but the Revolution has not modified so far the general 
antagonism to foreign capital Among the chief jndustnes in order of the number of fac 
tones etc devoted to each may be mentioned — Distillenes and breweries (53) cotton 
spinning and weaving mills (41) flour mills (40) oil mills (31) electric light works 
(31) dock shipbuilding and engineering works {24) soap and candle factories (19'' 
mining companies (l8j silk filatures (17) tobacco factories (16) arsenals (15) cement 
and brick works (15) waterworks (14) 

The 18 mining concerns include foreign concessions and Chinese mines worked with 
foreign machinery The annual output of thirteen coal mines worked bv foreign machinery 
IS approximately 5 000 000 tons with capacity for considerably more From mines worked 
bv native methods the annual output is probablv another 5 000000 tons The Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry publishes a list of mining permits issued b\ the Ministrv as 
follows — Coal 163 (including 29 in Mongolia all bearing date May ii 1911) antimonv 
60 gold 18 sulphur 12 zinc 12 lead n copper 6 iron 5 The output of the Tayeh 
Iron Mines 70 miles below Hankow was in 19 1 o 303 000 tons of magnetic ore The export 
of tin from the Kochiu Mints near Mengtze 'Vunnan has nsen from 84 314 cwt in 1909 
to 122 958 cwt m 1910 and 133 792 cwt in 19 ii With the help of additional machmerv 
the antimonv n fining works at Changsha raised their export from 6983 tons in 1909 to 
9 239 tons in 1910 and 9 312 tons in 1911 regulus crude and ore The export ot orpiment 
through the Customs at Tengyueh (A unnan) was in 1909 8 764 cwt in 1910 10 710 cwt 
in 1911 6 540 cwt 

Commerce — Tables are given dealing with the foreign trade of China m 1910 and 1911 
The average exchange value of the Haikwan tael for both vears is reckoned at 2s bj- d 
(Consular reports use this value for 1911 although the Maritime Customs subsequently 
fixed the average exchange at 2s SJd 


Table I Gross I alue of the Toret^n Trade 



Gross 

Imports 

j Exports j 


Grand 

Total 

'V ear 

Native ' 

Produce 

r oreign 1 

Produce 

Total 

1910 

1 6416^966 

51 273 654 

f 

I 829 494 

i ' 

53 103 148 

£ 

117 264 114 

1911 

1 64 971 8j8 

50803081 1 

I 490 708 1 

52 293 789 1 

117 265 627 


Table II hei Value of the foreign Trade 


\ear 

Net Imports ^ 

Exports 

Total 

19x0 

f 

\ 62 331 472 

! £ 

1 51 273 654 

[ 50 803 081 

i 

1 13 605 126 

1911 

1 63481 

114284211 


* Net imports 1 e the value of the foreign goods imported direct from foreign countries 
le<?s the value of the foreign goods re-exported to foreign countries during the v ear The 
amounts given do not include the value of the goods carried coastwise 
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Table 111 Value of Foreign Trade from and to Each Country 


973 


Country 

1910 

1911 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

{a) United Kingdom and British domin 
ion*; — 

United Kingdom 

Hong Kong 

India 

Singapore Straits &c 

Other British dominions ^ 

L 

9 552 267 
23065393 
5918 334 

I 118 621 
244 186 

£ 

2 518 133 

14937 9 o 9 

610 520 

756 424 

299 /lo 

£ 

12 n6 791 
i 9 9-)9 6n 
4986093 

I 041 S 23 
1-9 791 1 

£ 

2 328 469 

13957619 

'’62 196 
762 000 
276 937 

Total 1 

918 801 

1882 74j 

38 283 809 

1 iS 107 222 

{ 1 ) Non \siatic countries (excluding 
United Kingdomj — 

Russia European ports 

Russia and Siberia (yia land frontier) 
Ru sia \mur and Pacific ports 

F ranee 

C ermanv 

Belgium 

Ital> 

Other countries of Europe 

United States 

South America Asia Minor &c 

121 381 

1 196 708 

642 371 
371 719 

2 876 8^56 

I sss 131 

1 98 345 

467 045 

3 33^ 8 qo 

588 

875330 

6’-5 836 , 

4636939 

5 2^7 8^0 1 
I 796 294 
880 645 

I 457 640 

1843 0/3 

4 347 220 

I 180 S67 

19517 

I 258 300 

I 046 754 
406 376 
3023463 , 
I 463 143 
90 S94 
513 459 

5 496 202 
-3 150 

1 102 338 
419^71 
5 306 80s 
8-64558 
I 897 -79 

1 911685 

I >58 292 
I 28- 863 
4 572 983 
571 665 

Total 

10 861 034 

22 4'>l 674 

13 343 293 

2- 598 -39 

(c) \siatic countries excluding India 
Straits and Siberia) — 

Japan (including Formosa^ 
Philippines 

Korea 

French Indo China 

Macao (Portuguese) 

Dutch East Indies 

Siam 

10 334 017 
71 641 
3 >o-i 7 

605 2s;6 
997 83 ‘i 
774 998 
76 69- 

8-94 381 
21 187 
354015 
264 3)6 

6 / 040 

192 874 
255 452 

i 10 '’04 361 , 
56 040 

3^7965 1 

455449 1 
876^31 
905 869 
9321 ' 

S 353 937 
19 683 
469 935 
1/9 I51 
638 841 

195 351 
245 723 

Total 

Total imports 

Less re exports to foreign countne 

1 381 131 

64 160966 

I 8-9 494 

10 029 ^3"’ 

*3 i 44 7 j 6 
64 971 838 

I 490 708 

10 10^ 621 

Net imports 

62 47^ 

51 '’7) b 4 

63 4^1 1 ,0 

SO 803 081 


* Canada Australia New Zealand and South Afnca (including Mauritius'! 

I\irwa\ Sweden Denmark Netherlands Spam Portugal Switzerland and \ustna 
Hungarv 

Note —The imports from Hong Kong come ongmall> from and the exports to Hong 
Kong are further carried on to the United Kingdom the Continent of Europe \merjca 
Japan Australia India the Straits &c and coast ports of China 

Table IV Foreign and Coast Trade 

(a) Shipping Entered and Cleared in the Foreign and Coast Trade dunng 1 909-11 



1909 ] 

1 1910 

1911 


\ essels 

Tonnage 

1 \ essels 

Tonnage 

1 \es els j 

Tonnage 

Foreign trade 

Coast trade 

6" 604 
140912 

24603458 ' 
6-’ 168 351 

70 067 ! 
I 149 743 

25 310430 
63 466 259 1 

72 166 ! 
121 232 

25 919 HO 
59 83- 863 

^ Total 

208 516 

86 771 809 

219 810 

1 88776689 1 

1 193 398 

85771 973 
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(6) Share taken b> each Flag in 191 1 



j Trade carried 

Shipping entered and cleared 

Flag 

Foreign 

Coast 

Total 1 

i Foreign 
and 
Coast 

\ essels 

Tonnaj^e j 

Percentage 

of 

Tonnage 

Bntish 

^ Per cent 1 
43 47 

Per cent 

4 - 27 

Per cent 

42 83 

28 885 

34 712 440 

40 47 

Chinese 

9 98 

32 63 

22 II 

no S.8 

17 881 542 

20 85 

Japanese 

19 47 

14 53 

16 82 

21 259 

19 172 727 

2- 

German I 

9 73 

6 30 

7 89 

4 848 

6 849 069 

7 99 

French 

6 69 

I 01 

3 65 

2 602 

3 *54 * 5 / 

o ^8 

Russian 

7 49 

0 54 

3 76 

1 744 

1 ,707 

I 44 

Norwegians 

n 74 

^ 41 

I 64 

I 2 ’i 7 

J 246 304 

1 45 

Other flags 

- 43 

0 31 

I 30 

1 975 

' I 5*8 707 

* /7 

Total 

ino 

too 

100 1 

*93 -.98 

1 8s 771 97^ 

1 iro 


Table I Chief Imports 


Articles 


1911 ^ 

Countrs fram which chiefly 

1910 


im[j( rted 

Cotton Goods 

£ 

*7 594053 

£ 

19 360 845 

United Kingdom L S \ 
Japan 

India 

Opium 

7 460 263 

6 497 066 

Kerosene Oi! 

2927 417 1 

4686979 1 

USA Dutch Indies 

Sugar 

1 300^418 

3 04- 967 

1 Hong Kong 

Metals 

3 001 010 

2 855 835 

United Kingdom Germanv 


' Jap9n 

Rice 

4 158 546 

2 517 *07 

Hong Kong 

Fish and Fishers PraJucts 

1 205 768 

* 334 812 

Hon^ Kong Japan 

Flour 

463 739 

11;^ 466 

Hohj, Kong 

Coal 

I roi 781 

1 129 303 

Japan Hong Kong 

Cigarette 

9-9287 

1 0-2 056 

United Kingdom 

Indi^ 

Machinery and Machines 

655 459 

* 039 957 

Germany Belgium 

r 469 *53 

9*4 5"4 ! 

Hong Kong Japan Russia 

Paper 

741 803 

734 733 

Germanv Hong Kong Japan 

Matches 

710 226 

7*3 355 

Japan Hong Kong 

Leather 

Vehicles Locomotives Railway 

606 162 

590 1 18 

Hong Kong 

Carriages Traction Engine 
Motor cars 

533 779 

521 806 


Woollen Goods 

554 ^61 

578 548 . 

United Kingdom Hong Kong 

Timber 

654 506 

540 642 

Japan USA Hong Kong 

Medicines 

401 546 

423 95- 

Hong Kong United Kingdom 

Miscellaneous Piece Goods 

423 116 

345 074 

1 United Kingdom 

W ooUen and Cotton Mixtures 

279 098 

319 146 

United Kingdom 


The Maritime Customs — The revenue of the Mantime Customs was ^4 789 234 in 1910 
and £4 8 ji 085 m 1911 the highest amount ever reached 

On September 21 1911 Sir Robert Hart Inspector General of the Chinese Imperial 
Mantime Customs since November 1863 died in England He had left Peking in Mav 
1908 and the post of Acting Inspector General was held for two jears by Sir Robert 
Bredon Deputy Inspector General Mr F A Aglen was made Acting Inspector 
General in Apnl 1910 and received the substantive appointment on October 25 1911 
Finance — The first attempt to prepare a statement of estimated revenue and txpen 
diture was made by theimpenal Government for submission to the National •Assembly in the 
session of 1910-11 A Budget for 1912 (China \ear Book 1913) was prepared by the 
Ministry of Finance in the autumn of 19 n but appears to have undeigone revision before 
beiM taken as a basis for provisional estimates by the Republican Ministry of Finance 
The two Budgets (exchange being reckoned at 7 5 Kupmg taels to the £1) are shown in 
Table VII 
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Table \ I Chief Exports 


Articles 

1 

1 1910 1 

19 U 

Countries to which chiefl> 
exported 

Silk and Silk Products 

Peans and Bean Cake 

Tea 

Colton 

Skins and Hides Furs 

i 

13 63 ! 

4 912 001 ' 

4 837 t'o; 1 
3 817 158 , 
2 680 608 

£ 

12 477 +-3 
646 591 

5 161 300 1 
2 909 194 

2 224 059 

Hong Kong France Tj S A 
Russia Japan 

Russia United Kingdom 

Japan 

France U S \ United King 
dom 

Netherlands Cjerman> Japan 

H mg Kong USA 

Hon^, Kong Japan 

France Lnitcd Kingdom U S 
A J apan 

United Kingdom 

Hong Kong Russia 

France Hon^ Kong Cermanv 

Seed and Seed Cake 

OiU (including: Bean Oil) 

Metaltj and Minerali. 

Straw braid 

2 6yO 683 

I 778 909 

I 31 1 744 

I 034714 

2 1/7 944 ' 
1 ^54 463 1 
I 337 

I 385 863 

Wod 

Animals lj\e 
( round nut 

69 S 88 ; 

6 So 862 
4^0 0^9 

I 029 660 
620^29 1 

614 1 


Table \ II Reitnue and Expenditure 



1 FsUmated Revenue 


1911 

1912 

Land Tax 

Salt and Tea Taxes * , 

Salt I ax 

Cu toms Rexenue j 

Sundr\ Taxes 

Likin 

Inrom'^ from Goxermneut PropertK 

Contribution Licence 

Sundry Income 

Sale of Official Rank 

Public Loans 

Extraordmarj. Income (Mini tre of Communii ations) 

1 

6 6-. 645 

6 349 590 

5 biS 570 

8 488 5-5 

3 890 ^03 

6 207 o-’o 

4 759 795 
75>b4o 
474 660 

1 / 

7018175 

6 348 400 

5 966 ;)40 

2 900 6j5 

3-51 9IJ 

1 850 ^00 

9 j 9 590 

2 S_2 X75 

7‘'905 

1 4 5o4 303 

Total 

1 f40 S4 7n-> 

£ S7>4t 



1 Estimated Expenditure 


T91 1 

1912 

foreign Affairs 

416903 

386 195 

Interior and Constabuiarv 

3 bo -70 

560 330 

Finance and Imperial Household and Fonign Loans 

14 833 -40 

13 26q g.;0 

E ducation 

366 330 

658 360 

War 

103S8785 

9 102 415 

Marine 

1 I 33o 060 

1 6*5 700 

Justice 

Po ts and Communications 

I osts and Communications (Ordinarv) 

Posts and Communications (Extraordinary) 

1 SS5 840 

5 009 225 

9bO 335 

414535 

5 467 148 

\gnculture Commerce and Industry 

727 175 

703 600 

The Dependencies 

225 140 

168 490 

Provincial F xpcnditurt 

Reserve for Contingencies 

5027115 

I 687 305 
800 000 

Total 

Surplus 

1 £39 79^1^5 

, 461 590 

£35 ~74 785 

Delicit 

I 

40 150 


National Debt —China out'*tand\n? debt at the end of 1912 amounted to £198 18S 802 
TVJth a total charge for 19^^ of I/3 83(1 The chief itemi; m this debt \verc as follo-ws — 
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War Loans (1894-98) £37 Si? 75 ^ cJiarge 1913 for interest and pnncipal £3 179 273) 
Boxer Indemnity* fus 946107 (£2984895) Indemnity Adjustment Loan (1905) 
£1000000 (£57250) Railway Ix^tis* £33501607 (£1851727) General Loans* 
£9 923 336 (£100 691) In addition there were outstanding a number of provincial and 
private loans the tot^ amount of which was not published They exceed £3 500000 
Owing to the Revolution no Boxer Indemmty pa> ments were made by China after 
NovembCT i 1911 and the Powers agreed to the postponement of payments until January 
I 1913 The arrears and interest on deferred payments were estimated to amount on that 
date to £3 329 ooo Towards this sum there would be available from the Maritime and 
Native Customs a surplus revenue of £i 132 000 The Inspector General of Customs 
howe\er issued a statement in which he plac^ the total sum required during 1913 to meet 
all paj ments for Boxer Indemnity and foreign loans secured on the Customs Revenue at 
£S 993 000 Towards this amount he estimated that the Customs would pro\ ide £5 490 000 
wide the Seven Likin CoUectorates speafied m the 1898 Anglo German Loan Agreement 
would add £637 500 In order to be on the safe side the Inspector General suggested that 

r ooo taels (£55 000 approximately) should be allotted monthly to form a reserve fund 
the services of the loans indicated This arrangement would leave the greater part of 
the Salt Revenue (estimated at over £6000000) free for other foreign loans 

Loan ^egofia/tons — The loan negotiations of the Chinese Government dunng 1912 
attracted considerable attention During 1911 the Quadruple Syndicate comprising British 
French German and American banks nad arranged the Currency Loan of £10000000 
and the Hukuang Railway Loan of £6 000 000 The outbreak of the Revolution prevented 
more than an instalment ^ the former being handed over for development purpo es in 
Manchuna Immediately after the abdication of the Manchu dynasty the Chinese Gov 
emment being in hnancial straits approached the Quadruple Syndicate with a view to < b 
taming a loan for reorganisation purposes the sum of £60 000 000 being mentioned in this 
connection Several advances were made by the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank on behalf 
of the Syndicate but no decision w?as arrived at in regard to a comprehensive loan On 
March 15 1912 the Chinese Government signed an agreement for a loan from a svndicate 
representing the Banque Sino- Beige and the Eastern Bank secured on the Peking Kalgan 
Railway This loan was regarded by the Quadruple S> ndicate as a breach of faith on the 


part of the Chinese Government in view of certain undertakings given by the latter and m 
May the loan was cancelled except m respect of advances already made In June Russian 
and Japanese hanks joined the Four Nations Group which now became a Sextuple Sy ndi 
cate Negotiations for the large loan were resumed but no agreement was reached owing 
to Chinas reluctance to admit the form of supervision over the expenditure of the Joan 
stipulated for by the banks 1 he Syndicate also required a monopoly of future loans to China 
up to £60000000 duni^ the next five years As neither side would give way and the 
financim embarrassment of the Chinese Government was becoming more acute the latter 
decided to apply elsewhere On August 30 a loan agreement for £10 000 000 was ratified 
with Messrs C Birch Crisp & Co of I ondon of which half or £5 000 000 was shortlv after 
wards issued The loan was made a first charge on the surplus revenues of the Salt C abelle 


The Bntish Government however refused to give its sanction and further negotiations 
were suspended efforts being made to restrict China s dealings to the Sextuple Sy ndicate 
Commvmcations — Including the Russian (1081 m) and Japanese (7^3 m) systems in 
Manchuria m 1912 there were open to traffic in China 6 0-8 miles of railway while 2 000 m 
more were nominally or actually under construction Recent extensions include the 
\unnan Railway (Laokai on the Tongking frontier to \ unnanfu) opened in Apnl 1910 
Canton Kowloon Railway (112 m ) the Bntish section (Kowloon to Sumchun) being opened 
in Ckrtober I910 the Chinese section in October 191 1 Tientsin Pukow Railway 'the northerner 
<^nnan section being opened in February 1912 with the exception of the \ellow River 
bridge which was not completed until November the Bntish section in June 1912 the 
Kinn Changchun Railway opened October 1912 The Canton Hankow Railway has made but 
little progress of the first section from Canton 73 m were completed by iQii and trains 
ran on the 30 m between Changsha and Chuenou The Szechuan Hupeh line and the 
Haiwthow Nmgpo line have made practically no progress in Chinese hands 

Fosts — On May 28 wil the Chinese Post Office which had hitherto been under the 
control of the Inspector General of Customs was transferred to the Ministry of Posts and 
>The Boxer Indemmty amounted to £67500000 divided into 5 Senes the rate of 
interest is a per cent and payment is spread over 59 vears The above amount represents 
the total charges outstanding (interest and pnncipal combined) it does not mclude the 
arrears of payment which had accumulated since Septemljer 30 19 ii 

* Railway Loans are charged on the lines with or without a Government guarantee 

* Th^ include I Japanese Loan 1911 of £t 000 000 to the Ministry of Communica 

tions 2 Telt^ph Loan 191 1 of £500 000 3 £400 000 advanced of the C urrency 

Reform Loan 1911 of £|0 00oooo which has not yet been floated 4 £1 815 ooo repre 
fleotmg advances made by the Sextuple Group between February and June 1912 5 

ft 2^0^000 advances from the Belgian] Syndicate as part of loan of £5 ooo ooo now can 
cellim 6 £5 000,000 loan floated Au^st 1912 by Messrs Birch Cnsp & Co 
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Communications The Postal Secretan M Pir> became Postmaster General and the pre 
\ious organisation y>a.s retained A substantial reduction m telegraph rates throughout the 
Empire ijias introduced on June l 1912 

Gojernment and Adtmmsttahm — Pending the meeting of a National Convention 
and the adoption of a permanent Constitution China remained in 1912 under the 
Provisional Constitution adopted by the Nanking Council Yuan Shdi kai as Pro 
visional President undertook on entering office to retire or seek re election at the expira 
tion of the term of proMSional government, which was fixed at ten months The 
Nanking Constitution defined the powers of the Provisional President and stipulated 
that he had to be elected b> a two thirds majority of the National Council at a session 
at Tthich three quarters of the members were present, but did not concern itself with the 
term of office or method of election of future Presidents of the Republic The Premier 
was nominated bj the President but his appointment and that of the other members of 
the Cabinet were subject to the approval of the National \ssembl> he had direct con 
trol of the Bureau for Tibetan and Mongolian affairs \ anous Jaws were promulgated 
during the provisional regime dehmng the functions and powers of the Cabinet the 
Ministries and other departments of State But the entire system of central and 
provincial administration was in a transition stage and the Admimstration reforms 
announced b> proclamation had not had time to be put into force 

In November 1912 the followmg composed the Provisional Government ^ Prest 
dent ^ uan Shih kai Vice President Li uan hung Premier Chao Ping chun Mimster 
oj Pole ign AS ears Liang Ju hao Initnor Chao Ping chun Finance Chou Hsueh hsi 
Mar Tuan Chi jui J^avy Lu Kuan hsiung Justut Hsu Shih ying EdneoUon, Fan 
\ uan cien Agriculture and Forestry Chen Chen hsien Commerce and Industry Liu 
Kuei yi Commumcatwns Chu Chichien On November i- however a crisis oc 
curred over the question of negotiating with Russia concermng Mongoha and Liang 
Ju hao resigned Lu Cheng hsiang the late Prime Minister took his place 

In the Provinces Governors funder the name of Tutuh) officiated as before the 
Revolubon variously assisted by a Finance Commissioner a Law Commissioner a 
Civil and a Mthtary Commissioner Commissioners for Education and Foreign Affairs 
In Tibet there was a Government ^gent The affairs of Mongoha and Tibet were 
nominally under a Bureau controlled by the Cabinet or Premier 

Park ament — During the period of provisional government in 191 the functions of 
the National Assembly were performed b> a National Council composed of five members 
from each province elected by the Provincial ^ssembhes The chairman was Wu 
Ching lien and \ ice Chairman Tang Hua lung 

Paihament under the Republic was to consist of a Senate (Tsan Yi I uan) and a 
House of Representatives {Chung li Yuan) The date of the first elections was fixed 
for December xo, 191 Primarj elections and Ja nuarj 10 ipij Secondarv elections 
The Senate compri'^ing 274 members was to be elected as follow 220 by the Provin 
ciaJ A semblies (10 Senators to each Province) 27 bv the Electoral College of Mongolia 10 
b> the Flectoral College of Tibet 3 by the Electoral College of Chmghai (Chinese Turkestan) 

8 by the Central Educational Society and 6 b> the Electoral College of Chinese abroad 
The House of Representatives was to consist of 596 members elected by constituencies 
on the baMs of one represpntativ e for each 800 OOO of the population with a minimum of 10 
repTP-^ntatives for a Province together with 27 representatives for Mongolia 10 for Tibet 
and 4 for Chinese Turkestan The number of representatives allotted to each province for 
the first election was as follows Anhui 27 C hekiang 38 Chihh 46 Fukien 24 Honan 32 
Hunan 27 Hupeh 26 Kansu 14 Kiangsi 35 Kiangsu 40 Kuangsi 19 Kuangtung 30 Kuei 
chow 13 Shansi 28 Shantung 33 Shensi 21 Sinkiang 10 Szechuan 35 Yunnan 22 Shei^king 
16 Kirm 10 Heilungkiang 10 Candidates for election as Senators must be thirty years of 
age and upwards for election as members of the House of Representatives 25 years and 
upwards The qualifications of an elector for the Lower House are (l) A male citizen over 
21 years of age (2) Two years residence (3) Cither payment of direct tax of $2 per annum 
* The Fore^ Office has changed its name from Waiwupu to Waichiaopu the Ministry 
of the Interior from Mmehengpu to Neiwupu that of Education from Hsuehputo Chiaoyupu 
that of Justice from Fapu to Shihfapu that of Finance from Tuchifapu to Tsaichengpu 
that of Communications from Yuchuanputo Chiaotungpu while the Ministry of Agnculture 
Commerce and Industry has Iwen divided into two Mimatries 
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OMScssioa of uiimo^abie property of the value of $500 graduahon from an dementaf> 01 
higher school or education equivalent to the latter 

Anrfv — A revised programme of army reorganisation promulgated in 119K>7 provided foi 
the formation of 36 divisions of the Luchun or National Army by 1912 On August 31 1911 
the a< tuai ^length of the Chinese military forces (officers and men) was returned (CAmt 
iear Book 1912) as follows — Aafiotwf Arm^ 12 divisions (complete or almost complete 
140899 4 divisions (incomplete) 25101 r/ mixed fangades 74815 total 240 815 Proem- 
c%al Troops 276 981 grand total 517 796 

During twe revolution the Republicans enlisted a large number of rrregulartroops and il 
was estimated that there were 800 000 men under arms in China when peace was restored 
On August 31 1912 the strength of the army including the Luchun and Provincial Troop 
was given (Qwna Year Book 1913) at 428 485 offieerv, and men 

A fnesb scheme of army reorganisation was still in preparation Meanwhile service wa 
voJutitarj soldiers remaimng tnree jrears with the colours then pa&smg into the Fin>t 
Reserve for three vears and being Hnally drafted into the S^ond Reserve 

havy — The Chinese Navy in 19x2 consisted of two squadrons the Cruising Squadror 
of five cruisers one destroyer one gunboat and eight torpedo boats and the ii angtze Squad 
ron of twelve gunboats for nver purposes A third squadron the Traimng Squadron tc 
consist of two cruisers then under construction and ten gunboats was in process of forma 
tion and a scheme of naval reorganisation was occupying attention 

Public Justice — New civil criminal and commercial codes have been compiled with 
Japanese assistance but had not yet been promulgated in 1912 In the meantime the old 
laws exci pt in so far as they were specially abrogated remained in force The new judiciaJ 
svstem provides for officials with purely 3udicial powers with four kinds of courts (i) the 
High I ourt of Justice {TaLt Yuan) at Pt king which is the Supreme Court of Appeal (2) a 
Provincial High Court {Kao Tcng Shen Pan Ting) in each provincial capital (3) Metropoli 
tan Courts in each principal town (Fu) (4) Courts of First Instance in small towns friai 
by jury was inaugurated at Shanghai during the pen id of the revolution but the system 
Hill not be adopted for the present In 1912 the Minister of Justice was Hsu bhih ying 
the Vice Minister VSang Shou'chen and the Chief Justice Chang Tsung hsiang 

Education — Dunng the revolution the system of education introduced by the Imperial 
Government under the reform scheme of 1905 was in abeyance as ah the universities and 
colleges and most of the schools were closed A National Educational Conference wa 
convened by the Ministry of Education in July 1912 and submitted a variety of recommen 
dations as the basis of the future educational system in China » 

Htstorv 1910-12 — The revolution and the estabiishraent of a republican form of 
govemmetit dominates* entirely the hibtory of 191 1 and 1912 and the events immediate 
ly preceding the revolution may first be dealt with In accordance with the nine years 
programme of constitutional reform laid down in 1908 the Provincial Assemblies met in 
October 1009 The most noticeable result of their inauguration was the impetus given 
to the demand for an earlier grant of representative government At the close of the 
first session more than fifty delegates from vanous assemblies met m Shanghai and 
resolved to petition the Throne to grant a parliament within two years Their request 
proffered in Peking m January 1010 was rejected and until the autumn of that year 
the Government continued to oppose all recommendations for expediting constitutional 
reform On October 2 1910 the National Assembly met m Peking and within a week 
had approached the question of the earlier opening of Parliament This time the 
Government gave way An edict dated November 4 provided that the date fixed 
for the establishment of Parliament should be changed from iqtfi to 1913 In spite of 
vanous a^Jeals and memonak the Throne would not make any further concession on 
thib point It qhampioned the Grand Council against the attacks of the National 
Assembly but finally agreed to order the Commi^ion of Constitutional Reform to frame 
a constitution for a Cabinet responsible to the representatives of the people 

The Assembly adjourned on January ii 1911 to meet again in October The early 
months of tJie year however found the Chinese empire distracted by diplomatic and 
financial troubles On the borders of Yunnan a Bntish force had occupied Pienma 
which both the Bntish and the Chinese Government claimed as being within their 
respecuve temtones and the presence of foreign troops in the distnct under dispute was 
once magmhed into a menace to the integrity of the empire In Mongolia Russia 
was seeking to estal^^ consulate at vanous towns, while the Chinese mind can never 
foi* long be free from auaety m regard to the fate of Manchuna Although the dread 
of foreign aggression led to Reformation of patriotic associations, including the Citizen 
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Army the oountiy at lai^e was stil] more agitated over the Government’s action m 
resorting to large foreign loans Tn o loans were at thjjs period the subject of negotiation 
— one of £io c 5 oo,ooo for currency purposes iuid a railway loan, subsequently known 
as the Hukwaug Railway (Four Nations ) Loan of £6 ooo ooo Public feelinjg was op- 
posed to an> loan that had not receded the assent of the National Assembly and the 
demand arose foi a speaal session of that body Delegates from the provincial assem 
bhes arrived in Peking to press their demand but their request was refused and the 
Currency Loan was signed on Apni 15 1911 A month later the Railway Loan agree 
ment was signed By way of placating public opimon the Throne announced the 
appointment of a Cabinet m the place of the Grand Council The new bod> comprised 
ele\en Alanchus and four Chinese under the presidencj of Pnnce Ching who was 
regarded on all sides as the arch enemy of reform and its constitution did not go far 
towards satisfying popular demands 

From the date of the edict sanctioning the Four Nations Loan for the construction 
of the Canton Hankow and Hankow Szechuan Railways the agitation against the 
Government steadily gathered force Szechuan was chiefly concerned in the loan 
In spite of the fact that the great western trunk hne had long been pledged to foreign 
capital the province had resolved to build the railway itself Money had been raised 
b> \ anous devices and construction had been begun While the line was making little 
progress in Chinese hands it was known that the mDne> raised had been finding its way 
into channels in no wa> connected wath railwa> construction or the legitimate imest 
ment of railway funds The people of Szechuan were easilj persuaded that they would 
never see their money again if the hne were handed o\ er to foreign construction and 
riots broke out in Chen^u the capital in July Throughout \ugust the conditions in 
Szechuan remained cntical and by September the province was m open rebellion 
Chao Erh feng 'W arden of the Tibetan Marches and one of China s most capable 
officials had been appointed \ icerov m August by the end of September order seemed 
in a fair way to being re established \ few da>s later however further noting oc 
curred in fresh centres and once more the rebellion gained the upper hand \\ hile the 
affairs of the province were in this cntical condition a bomb exploded on October 9 
in the Russian concession at Hankow From that moment the Szechuan question be 
came merged in the more formidable problem of the revolution 

Ihe bomb explosion in a house in Hankow was immediately followed by an attempt 
of the inmates to burn down the premises but in this they were fo led Documents 
re\ ealing the existence of a revolutionar> plot were seized and a number of 
revolution arrests were made Jui Cheng \ iceroy of Hupeh and Hunan apprcciat 
ing the gra\nt> of the discovery gave orders for the execution the nc t dav 
of four men who were regarded as ringleaders and he reported to Peking that he had 
prevented a revolution He reckoned however without the revolutionaries \ meet 
ing the same day amon^ some of the troops m Vv uchang gave them their opportunity 
Making common cause with the soldiers they compelled General Li k uan hung to put 
himself at the head of the movement and the revolution began 

1 he ground 111 the k angtze valley had been prepared to some extent during the year 
Repeated rumours of an mtended rising indicated that revolutionary agents were at 
work but httle attention was paid to the reports mainly because the notorious lack of 
cohesion among the vanous provinces seemed to foredoom to failure any anti govern 
ment movement The temper of the people however had for years been growmg more 
and more hostile to the dynasty Floods and famine had been of annual occurrence 
along the Yangtze, and the doctrme that the Manchus were in league with foreigners 
to partition or destroy the country had been sedulously preached The revolutionaries 
had no elaborate organisation prepared they had been working to stir up as much feel 
mg as possible among the people and had even imported arms and ammunition for a few 
centres When the revolution came the control of the movement did not extend be 
yond Wuchang Emissaries hurried about the country urging the people to revolt but 
each locality was left to take care of itself and to carry out its revolution m its own way 
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Ilie % ochang mutineers bombarded the city on October ii when the capture of 
the Government mint contaming £300,000, supplied the movement with the smews of 
war Viceroy Jui Cheng escaped across the rxver A Reformed Government Wds 
appointed with General Li Yuan hung as Preadent and General Huang Hauig m com 
mand of the military forces Moving across the Yangtze the revolutionaries captured 
Hanyang with its Govemment arsenal and were now provided with munitions as well 
as with money By this time the Peking Government had to some extent reahsed the 
senousn^s of the situation The Regent m h^ alarm turned to the man whom he had 
banished from the councils of the Empire three years previously and it was announced 
that bv edict of October 14 Yuan Shih kai had been recalled to take up the posts of 
Viceroy of Hupeh and Hrman and Generalissimo of the Impenal forces 

Yuan Shib kai, on whom now all eyes were turned was born in Honan province in 
1859 At the age of twenty three he went with a Chinese detachment to Korea and 
three years later (1885) became Imperial Resident at the Korean Court a 
SAlA tol post which he retained until the outbreak of the Chmo Japanese War in 
1S94 In 1897 Yuan became Judicial Commissioner of Chifali and the 
fallowmg year found him m command of an 4 rmy Corps His assistance was sought 
by the Emi^ror Kuang Hsu for his reform project but Yuan Shih hai sided wnth the 
Empress Dowager and helped to carry through the coup d etat of that year En]o> mg 

the favour of the Empress Dowager, he became Junior Vice President of the Board of 
Works in June 1809 and in December of that year Acting Governor ot Shantung 
When the Boxer Rebellion broke out he was Governor of that province and afforded 
protection to foreigners On the death of Li Hung chang he became \ icero> of Chjhli 
(D^ember 1901) with the honorary title of Junior Guardian of the Heir Apparent and 
It was dunng his tenure of office at 'Dentsm that he laid the foundation of China s mod 
ern army He was summoned to Peking in 1907 and was a Grand Councillor and a 
promment member of the Government at the time of the death of the Emprc&b Dowager 
and tht Emperor Kuang Hsu Immediately after Prince Chun assumed the Regenc> 
however Yuan Shih kai was dismissed from office and ordered to return to his native 
place (January 2, 1909) and he remained in disgrace until now 

A fortnight later Yuan Shih kai took the field but virtually m the capaaty of a 
militaiy dictator In the meantime Impenal troops under General Y in Chang had been 
in conflict with the revolutionanes in the neighbourhood of Hankow They had entered 
the native citv but had fallen back when their communications were threatened 
Advanang agam they entered Hankow on October 29, and after three da> s fighting 
they fired the greater part of the city and the revolutionary forces fell back on Hanyang 
Indeterminate fighting vas contmued for the next four weeks, until on Jsiov ember 27 
Hanjang fell and the position of the retolutionaries m Wuchang became untenable 
Throughout this period the standard of rebellion had been raised successfullv m 
other parts of China until fourteen provinces had thrown m their lot with the revolu 
tionaries Thus, while the chief military operations were going in favour of the Im 
penahsts the country as a whole was recording its decision with no uncertain voice 
against the Manchu Government Nanking held out for the Impenalists until 
December ^ but on that day Yuan Shih kai, recognismg the necessitv of parle>ing, 
acceded to the request of the Wuchang administration for a three days armistice 
Nothing illustrates better the spontaneous nature of the revolution than the fact that 
in Shanghai where the cause was not embraced until November 3 a military govern 
” had been created which anx^ated to itself the conduct of the whole movement 
It was here that the republican idea took definite shape and when the time arri\ ed for 
negotiations the Imperialists the Shanghai administration refused to recognise Li 

Yuan bung's to conduct the proc«sdmga at Wuchang or Hankow It masted that 

the peace conference should meet at Shanghai 

After the appomtm^t of \ uan Shih kai the Court m Peking progressed qmcklj 
akmg the path of hutbijUahon The Nationsd Assembly wbch had met on October 
proceeded to lusm itself and demanded the nght to draw up the Constitution 
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the appointment of a responsible Cabinet from which members of the Imperial family 
were to be excluded and an immediate amnesty for all political offenders The Court 
hesitated but when these demands were endorsed by the garrison at Lanchow -Bhich 
refused to entram for the front untd they were granted Prince Chun capitulated 
Regulations that were to form the basis of China 5 Constitution were aX once drawn up 
bj the ^ssembl> and in due course the Regent took oath to obsene them Yuan 
Shih kai was elected Prime Mimster on November 8 and returned from Hankow oa 
November 13 The Regent abdicated on December 6 and affairs of State 'were for 
mally placed in the hands of the Premier and his Cabinet the Empress Dowager 
being associated with the Emperor m matters reqmnng the Imperial seal or presence 
Even while conducting military operations against the revoiutionanes \ uan Shih 
kai had endeavoured to arnve at an understanding with them and he readil> agreed to 
an armistice in order that the two parties might discuss the ‘Situation Yuan Shih kai 
and the North stood for a eoiiAtitutional monarchy the revolutionary leaders had made 
up their nmds that the Manchu dynasty must be replaced by a republic Negotiations 
were opened in Shanghai on December 18 and ten da'vs later the Court had consented 
to submit the question of the establishment of a repubhc to a National Convention 
Ii could not, however agree that the convention should be wholl> republican m char 
acter and the negotiations were continued throughout Januar> the prospects of the 
Manchu dynasty retaining the throne becoming more remote as the days passed 
On December 23 Dr Sun Yat sen, the leader of the antid>nastic movement 
arrived at Shanghai Born in Kuangtung provmce m 1867 Sun Yat sen (Sun W en) 
^ was the son of a mission convert and had studied medicme at the Alice 

fSfsen Memorial Hospital at Hong Kong from 1887 to 1892 taking his degree of 

Licentiate of Medicine and Surgery m the latter >ear A.fter a bnef prac 
tice at Macao he settled m Canton where he at once espoused the revolutionary cause 
The failure of a conspiracy m 1895 caused him to flee to Macao and from that moment 
until December 1911 he was an exile from China In 1896 Dr Sun lat sen was in 
London and on October iith he was seized and taken to the Chmese Legation where 
he was confined m order that he might be conveyed back to China He w as liberated 
at the instance of the British Government Dr Sun now devoted himself to the work 
of spreading his revolutionary propaganda In Japan he founded a society known as 
the Tung Meng Hm, which has since pla>ed a prominent part m repubhcan politics in 
China His agents visited China from time to time and he became the acknowledged 
head of the Young Chma part> When the revolution broke out at W uchang in 1911 
Dr Sun Yat sen was in England but he returned at once to China the Nanking 
Council (composed of delegates from fourteen provinces) elected him President of the 
Chmese Repubhc ' and he took the oath of office on Januar> i 1912, ‘ (the first day 
of the first year of the Repubhc 

On February 1 2 the Manchu dynasty came to an end The first of the Abdication 
Edicts of February 12 announced that the Empress Dowager together with the Em 
peror handed over the sovereignty to be the possession of the whole people and declared 
that the constitution should thenceforth be Repubhcan Y uan Shih kai w as nommated 
with full powers ’ to orgamse a provisional Repubhcan Government In the second 
Edict the future status of the Impenal House as agreed upon with the Repubhcans 
was set forth The Emperor was to retain his title and to receive from the Republic the 
respect due to a foreign sovereign He would be paid an anniuty of Tls 4 000 000 
(£533 000) until the estabhshment of a new currency, when the sum w^uld be $4 000 000 
and would reside at first in the Impenal Palace and afterwards at the Eho Park retain 
ing the same bodyguard He would continue to perform the religious ceremonies at 
the^Imperial Ancestral Temples and Mausolea, and the Republic undertook to com 
plete the Mausoleum of the late Emperor and to charge itself with the services and 
expense of the removal of the late Emperor's remains to the Mausoleum The Imperial 
Clansmen retain their titles and enjoy equal rights with all other atizens 

On February 14, Dr Sun Yat sen resigned his position, and on his recommenda 
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tion, Ytian Shih kai was elected by the Nanking Counal Provisional President of the 
Kepubhc of China General Li kuanhung became Vice President and 
^ provisional constitution was adopted bv the Council on March lo the 
day on which \ uan Shih kai took the oath of office m Peking The duties 
of forming a Mmistrv devolved upon Tang Shao-yi a former proteg€ of Yuan Shih kai s 
and his delegate at the Shanghai negotiations Dr Sun Yat sen remained in Nanking 
to assist the Government until Apnl i when he resigned his official connection with 
state affairs and started on a tour of the provinces The following day the National 
Council decided to transfer the Government to Peking \ new Council (consisting of 
five members from each province elected by the Provincial Assembly and five memuers 
each iiom Inner and Outer Motigoha tmd Tibet and one member from Kokonor) was 
formally opened on April 29 and continued to define the Repubhcan pobcv 

In June Tang Shao yi who had not been fortunate in his loan negotiations resigned 
the Premiership and was succeeded by Lu Cheng hsiang the loreign Minister A 
Cabinet crisis was shortly afterwards brought about by the attitude of the Tungmenghui 
party which maml> represents Cantonese opinion Its members contended that the 
Cabinet should be formed from one of the three parties or from none and they insisted 
that the Ministers belonging to the Tungmenghui should resign their portfolios m the 
existing Coalition Cabinet The President won the day and the Tungmenghui sought 
to retneve its position by amalgamating with another party In September Lu Cheng 
hsiang was forced by ill health to resign the premiership and was succeeded b> Chao 
Ping chen He became however, Minister for Foreign Affairs m November, on the 
resignation of Liang Ju hao 

For several months the peace of the country was disturbed by numerous mutinies 
and outbreaks while a serious plot against the Repubhcan Government was discovcrel 
at U uchang eariy in August In connection with the latter two promment revolutiona 
nes Chang Chen wu and feng Wei were arrested one evemng m Peking summanlv 
tned during the night and shot at davbreak The Government s action w as severely 
cnticised by the National Assembly but the President was able to convince a majority 
of the members without making public his information that he had acted m the in 
terests of the Repubhc Subsequently the visits to Peking of Dr Sun A at sen General 
Huang Hsing the most prominent revolutionary leader after Li \ uan hung and Chen 
Chi mei at one time Military Governor of Shanghai served to strengthen the admmis 
tration by removing the feehng of mutual distrust with which the North and the South 
were inclined to regard one another 

Tibet — The return on December 25 1909 of the Dalai Lama to I hasa which be had 
left on the approach of the \ ounghusband expedition of 1904, coincided with a determined 
attempt on the part of China to strengthen her position in Tibet A Chinese force was on 
Its wav to Lhasa and entered the town on February 12 1910 The Dalai Lama fled to India 
and was deposed bv the Chinese Government but Lamaism has never recognised the step 
Chinese sovereiwi nghts were from that time exercised with considerable ngour in Tibet 
When the revolution broke out in tgii the small Chinese ^rrison in Lhasa mutinied in 
sympathy but its excesses stirred the Tibetans to action and the troops found themselves 
besieged A state of war was maintained until August when after the return of the Dalai 
Lama to Lhasa peace was concluded on condition that the Chinese troops left Tibet tio 
India a small number only remaining as the Chinese Amban s bodyguard In the mean 
time the semi independent chiefs had put an end to Chinese authonw in Eastern Tibet 
In Jul> 1912 the Peking Government despatched an expedition from Chengtu the capital 
of Sisecbuan to reconquer Tibet On August ij however after the force had repined po 
session of Batang the British Governmenc presented a Memorandum to China defining the 
attitude pf Creat Britain towards the Tibetan question This commumcation required 
China to refrain from despatching a military expedition into Tibet as the re establishment 
of Chinese authority would constitute a vjo*ation of the Anglo-Chinese Treaty of 1906 
Chinese suzerainty in regard to Tibet was recognised but C reat Britain could not con^nt 
to the assertion 01 Chinese sovereignty over a State enjoying independent treaty relations 
with her Althou^ ao definite reply was given to the Memorandum it was understood 
that the Chinese Govan«aent intended to fall m with Irtish wishes and towards the end of 
September the expedition t& Tibet was ordered to retire 

Mongolia —In pursuance of a forward pobey in Mopgolia the Manchu Government 
during the tetter days trf its existetux had strengthened its aomimstrative hold on the country, 
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had stationed Chinese troops in Outer Mongolia and was carrying out a systematic plan of 
Chinese colonisation These measures were resented ^ the Mongolians and led to overtures 
for Russian protection or mediation in July 1,911 The imsgtmed zeal of a new Chinese 
Am ban still further embittered the native population and the revolution provided the 
Kutukhtu Lama — the third highest pontiff in the Buddhist hierarchy and the spiritual ruler 
of the Mongolians — with an opportumty of proclaiming the independence of Outer Mongolia 
Russian troops kept the peace between the Mongolians and Chinese and m October 19^2 
the St Petersburg Government accorded recognition to the new State to the extent of send 
ing a special envoy to Ur^ A Ru&so Mongolian Agreement according to a semi official 
communique issued in St Petersburg was concluded on November 3 Russia undertook to 
assist Mongolia (or the Kntukhtn Lama) to maintain the autonomous regime established and 
to admit neither the presenre of Chinese troops in Mongolian territory nor colonisation by 
Chinese The Mongolian sovereign and Government guaranteed to Russian subjects and 
Russian commerce the full enjo> ment of that nghts and privileges and agreed that no other 
foreign subjects in Mongolia should be granted fuller r^hta than those accorded to Russian 
subjects The Kutukiitu Lama however appears not to have earned the whole of Mongo 
hatv opinion with him A certain number 01 the Khans and pnnees both of East and W est 
Mongolia claimed incorporation for their country on equal terms in the Chinese Republic 
the rulers being allowed to retain their territorial and administrative power and their heredi 
tary titles Mongol activity wras manifested in the late autumn of 1012 on the Manchurian 
frontier and conflicts arose with Chinese troops hether this activity was merely bngand 
age or represented a fresh separatist movement in the V\iest still remained to be proved 
Bihhography — H T M Bell and H GW Woodhead The Chtna ear Book \ot and 
1913 (London) P H Kent The Passing of the Manchus {1^12) London L Lawton Empires 
of the Far East {1^12) London M A Stem Rutns of Desert Cathav (1912) London H B 
Morse The Iniernahonal Relations of the Chinese Empire — The Period of Conflict i8j<i~l86o 
(rgio) Shai^hai and London R S Clark and A de C Sowerby Through Snen Kan (igi 2) 
London J C) P Bland Recent Eients and Present Policies tn China (1912) London China 
Under the Empress Dowager (igio) London E F Fenellosa Epochs of Chinese and Japanese 
dr/ (1912) London Rev J ^^acgowan Men and Manners of Modern China {igi2) London 
R F Johnston Lion and Dragon tn Northern China (1910) London Mary Hooker Behind 
the Scenes m P king (1912) London Archdeacon A E Moule My Half Century in China 
(1911) Prof E H Parker Sti^ies in Chinese Religion (1910) London H A Geil Eighteen 
Cap lals of Ch nc, (1911) London E J Dmgle China s Reiolution igii~X2 London Pnnees 
Dcr Ling Tuo Years in the Forbidden City (1912) London E F Borst Smith Caught tn the 
Chinese Revolution U91-) London \iscount D Ollone In Forbidden China translated by 
Bernard Miall (1912) London Henri Borel The Aew China tran latedbvC Thieme (1912) 
London Prof E \ Ross The Changing Chinese (1912) London Dr G Vissenng On Chinese 
Currency {igi2) Batavia China Mission Year Book 3rd year Shanghai C C ampbell Brow n 
A Chinese St Francis (1912' London (H T Montague Bell ) 
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Economic Progress — ^In 1911 the census population of Denmark with an area of 
14 8 9 sq m was - 7^/ O/6 as against 2 449 ^40 m 1901 and 2 588,919 in 1906 
The annual average increase since 1906 has been i 27 °o The capital Copenhagen 
has 5i9 502 inhabitants more than all the other Danish towns put together The 
population of Iceland with area of 40>437 sq in was 85089111 1911 against 78,489 
in 1901 

In Greenland with an inhabited area of 45000 sq m the population numbered 
1^,517 in 1911 393 Europeans as against 11893 and including 2/2 m 1901 The 
three West Indian Islands of St Thomas, St Croix and St Jan with a total area of 138 
sq m had a population of 27,104 in 1911 against 30 5 7 in 1901 and the Faeroes with 
an area of 511 sq m , advanced from 15 230 inhabitants to 18,005 

The area cultivated in Denmark is close on five million acres (4850000 in 1908) the 
value of the harvest of 1910 being £30555000 and m 1911 £37338900 The stock of 
domestic animals amounted in igc^ to 535 000 horses 2 25a 000 heads of cattle and i 466 800 
pigs besides il 800 000 fowls The value of agricultural exports in iqio was £24 294,000 
and of agricultural imports £10878000 for non-agriculturai articles imports were valued 
at £20788000 and exports at £2372000 the corxespondii^ figures for 1911 being 
£26^74500 £12130900 £22 497 700 and £3 239 300 

The sugar beet industry shows rapid growth the production m 1910 being about ion 500 
tons and in 1911 116 150 tons and several new sugar factories have been planned or have 
actually started working during the last few years- Thu small bolding movement continues 

* See E B vm 23 et seg 
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to progr<^ ^th stMue 700 new holdings annually or some 6 000 m all since the small holding 
act was ]^ed in 1899 A new law was passed in 1909 further developing this movement 
Two imjiortant laws relating to a^cultural export have been passed within recent years 
vSi the law of May 27 1908 deahng with the cbnttol of meat exported from I>Bnmark and 
a similar one of Apnl 12 1911 de^hg with the control of l?utter They were based on sec 
tion 62 of the Bniish Trade Mark Act 1905 which enabled the Danish farmers to register 
a common trade mark as against all other trade marks in the'^e articles Thus all exported 
meat or bacon rereives a public trade mark and a Government stamp showing it to have 
l>een passed for export at the control station erther as "first or second class produce The 
agricultural goods for export can therefore receive a trade mark from people who do not 
trade themsdves but only investigate the quality of the articles No butter is allowed to 
be exported that contains over 16% of water or other preservatives than salt 

Notable stndes have latterly been made m Denmark as regards fostering the growth of 
home industries and increasing the output of articles suitable for export e g newly patented 
machine^ motor engines etc A strong movement has commenced for the purpose of 
making Denmark an industrial country as wtll as an agriculiuml one 

The total revenue for the financial 5^ar 1910-11 was £7 894589 and the expenditure 
£7 7^1 208 For 1911-12 the corresponding figures were £9 483 333 and p) 638 889 the 
deficit being much smaller than the original estimate of £i iSg 36^ The estimated revenue 
for the financial year 1912-13 was 705688 and the expenditure £6351 150 while the 
estimated figures for 1913-14 arc £6 475 076 and £6 510 247 

The national debt on March 31 igti amounted to £18 65S SSg and in 1912 to £19 554 
334 The state assets amounted to £39 441 289 in 1911 and £40 003 470 m 1912 

Poltitcal History — The Ministry of Jens Christian Christensen (b 1856) hav mg 
been forced by public opinion to resign m October 1908 (see E B vm 30) owing to the 
scandal caused by the arrest of the Minister of Justice A Alberti (b 1851) on a self 
confessed charge of theft and forgery, a new Cabinet was formed b> Niels Neergaard 
(b 1854) Hopes had widely been expressed for the formation of a national non party 
administration during this penod of financial and political stress but the Left Reform 
party majority m the Folketmg asserted itself and the new members of the Cabinet 
were drawn from the Moderate Left — the extreme right section of the Government 
bloc-some of the ineinbers of the retiring Ministry also being mcluded A new Mims 
try of Trade and Commerce was mstituted on this occasion 

Besides having to deal with the Alberti defalcations, extending over nearly twenty 
five years and running close up to a imlhon pounds sterhng and with the affairs of the 
defrauded Zealand Peasants Savings Bank, the Butter Export Association and other 
concerns and transactions of Alberti s the new Cabmet found a number of important 
questions awaiting its immediate decision Tlie whole position of the national finances 
had to be taken in hand and relations with Iceland s» emed far from a mutually satis 
factory solution as ever, the proposals of the joint Danish Icelandic Commission of 1907-8 
had been rejected at the elections to the Altmg m Reykjavik in the summer of 1908 
and the leader of the separatist movement, Bjarm Jonsson (b 1846), had succeeded H 
Haffstem (b 1861) as Minister for Iceland Then the findings of the Parliamentary 
Defence Commission, largely diffenng from the advice given by the military experts 
had to form the subject of a bill dealing with the National Defences and with the much 
vexed problem of the Copenhagen Land Defences 

In presenting his first budget for 1909-10 m October 1908 M Neergaard who com 
bined the portfoho of Defence and Fmances with that of Prime Minister showed the 
defiat of the financial ye9.r of 1907-8 to be £403 700 as against an estimated defiat of 
£222 000 on the current budget of 1908-9 One cause of the deficit was shown to be the 
Tariff passed in the spnng TThe duties on a number of articles of general consumption 
petrol coal salt nee etc articles for the use of the shipping and agricultural industnes 
and for home industnes generally had been abolished or greatly reduced without the 
state obtaining the necessary compensation in other directions The mcrease of 
salaries, the various new railways schemes passed m the prev lous Rigsdag session the 
mcreas^ cost of recent social reforms all combined in making the balancing of the 
national finances difiictlft New sources of mcome had to be found and a system of 
eoMiomy introduced iti the vanous Government d^artments 

In February 1909 the Neergaard Cabinet had at last completed its investigation of 
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the urgent problem of national defence and of the findings of the Defence Commission 
and a Defence bill was introduced in the Folketmg on the 12th of that month the day 
follow mg the national celebrations commemorating the 2Soth anmversary of the un 
successful Swedish attack on the Copenhagen fortifications The Premier foDowed on 
the whole the advice of the military experts both as to the upkeep and the ©{tension of 
the defence works of Copenhagen on sea and land The old pohticai War cry of the Left 
no land defences around Copenhagen was thus surrendered the Premier himself 
admitting that he viewed the defence question in a totally different hght since forming 
his Cabinet in the previous autumn A split m the Government Hoc was the inevitable 
result this showing itself when the final vote took place on the second readmg of the 
Defence bills The Premier gathered round him his own little group of nine Moderates 
14 Conservatives and 14 of the 57 members of the Left Reform party The Left Re 
form leader the ex Premier J C Christensen found 35 members to support his opposj 
lion proposal for lumtmg the fortifications to the sea approaches to Copenhagen, while 
seven of the Left 10 Radicals and 24 Sociahsts were firm opponents of both these pro 
posdls The issue was now referred to the electors a general election to the Folketmg 
taking place on May 25 The result showed an increase ofthe Conservative and Radical 
parties both captunng seats from the Christensen party some 27 members followed the 
latter as against the 47 supporters of the Neergaard scheme with the 24 Soaalists and 
10 Radicals An attempt to compromise on the defence bills proved unavailing ao 
M Christensen remained obdurate and the latter had the best of an mtneate political 
situation owing to the indirect help given him by the Radicals and Socialists 

Having concluded a national loan of £2 40 ooo with a French syndicate the Neer 
gaard Cabmet was obliged to resign at the end of Juh the Premiership fallmg to a 
former leader of the Lett partv Count Holstein Ledreborg (1839-1912) In spite of 
public protests and addresses to the Jung M Cbri'^tensen was appointed Minister of 
Defence and M Keergaard and Count Ahlefeldt Laurvig (b i860) agreed to serve m 
the new Cabmet retammg their portfohos of Finance and Foreign Affairs respectively 
M Christensen was finally able to get the defence bills through the Rigsdag during the 
ensuing special summer session, being aided by the various sections of the Left part> and 
by some of the Conservatives the latter fearing to postpone the solution of this national 
question any longer The existing land fortifications of Copenhagen were left intact 
but without the necessary supplementary works strongly insisted on by the military 
experts the Rigsdag being left to decide m 1Q22 whether these land forts should be dis 
mantled or not The chief points m the Defence acts were some new Naval forts out 
side Copenhagen coast defence works at various parts of the coast of Zealand and an 
increase of the strength of the Danish Navy chiefly as regards destroyers and sub 
marines £890,000 was voted for Nava! and Coast Defence works £350000 for the 
increase of the Navy and £509 440 for various \rmy purposes besides an increase in 
the annual Army budget amountmg to £139,000 

On October 18 M Chnstensen resigned the Ministry of Defence and a few days 
later a vote of censure having been earned by a Conservative Radical Socialist com 
bination the Holstein Ministry gave way to the first Radical Government formed m 
Denmark that of M Carl Theodor Zahle (b 1866) He could onlv rely on the 44 
members of the united Radical and Soaalist parties out of the total membership of 114 
m the Folketmg so M Zahle announced his intention of postponing the mtroductimi of 
the Radical programme and any question of altering or annulling the Defence Acts, 
until the voice of the electors had been heard. On one vital point he was able to secure 
a majority, viz the proposal to prosecute before the Special Parliamentary Court the 
Rigsret," the two ex Mmisters M Chnstensen and M Sigurd Berg (b 1868), the 
latter a former Home Secretary for neglect of their Mmisten^ duties in regard to A 1 
berti M Chnstensen was charged with having furnished Alberti wTth a loan of £82 500 
(i J million kroner) out of the Exchequer a few months previous to his arrest at a time 
when the then Minister of Justice was the object of ever increasing attacks in the Piess 
and in the Rigsdag M Berg was accused of grave neglect of duty ovnng to hi$ refusal 
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to order a public investigation of the afiairs of the savings bank connected >Mth \U)erti 
the supreme control of the savings banks being vested with the Ministry of Interior 
During 1910 politics were stagnant The next ekctions to the Foiketing took place 
on May 20, tgii hde the united Radicals and Socialists maintained their figures the 
Conservatives lost eight seats to the Left Reform party once more reunited under the 
leadership of M Christensen, who thus controlled 56 out of the 114 members of the 
Chamber 

The State tnal of M Chnstensen and M Berg was concluded on June 17, when 
M Chnstensen was acquitted though admonished and M Berg sentenced to a fine 
In December, when the crimmal tnal of Alberti himself came on after two jears of 
judicial investigation of bis affairs he was condemned to eight years penal servitude 
Soon after the opening of the speaai session of the Rigsdag M Zahle made way (Jul> 
4) as Premier to M Klaus Bernsten (b 1844) the leader cd the moderate section of the 
Left Several ot the new ministers mcluding M Neergaard and Count Ahlefeldt, who 
both returned to their former posts belonged to this political group 

On July 19 a bill sanctiomng a temporary loan of ^2 000 000 was mtroduced in the 
Folketmg and durmg 1911 tlie chief political debates were concerned with financial 
matters Another temporary loan of £3 in 000 was sanctioned by the Rigsdag two 
millions of which was m renewal of the previous temporary loan M Neergaard intro 
duced that year a scheme of new taxation, compnsing extra stamp duties increased 
railway fares a speaai tax on amusements increased taxation of beer and spirits and 
an increase of mcome tax on a graduated system A question long before the Rigsdag 
was also settled by the establishment of local church councils 

On February 14 191 a debate took place on the foreign policy of Denmark the For 
eign Minister once more advocating the necessity of Denmark following a policy of 
absolute neutrality As was stated by Count -Uilefeldt Denmark was neither directly 
nor indirectli bound by verbal or wntten agreements still less by treaties or alliances 
tending to infringe this pnnciple The military and naval works agreed to by the Rigs 
dag in 1910 were now t^en m hand and a number of \ olunteer Corps armed with the 
quick firing recod rifle were formed m various parts of the country during 1912 
The death of King Fredenk VIII (1843-1912) took place with tragic suddenness on 
May x4 in Hamburg where the King was staying on his way back to Denmark after 
having spent some time as convalescent at the Riviera after a senous illness earlier in 
the year The Crown Pnnee Christian Caii Fredenk Albert Alexander Vilhelm (b 
September 26 1870) who mamed Pnneess Alexandrine Auguste Duchess of Mecklen 
burg Schwenn (b December 24, 1879) on April 26, 1898, was proclaimed as Chnstian X 
the foliowmg day in Copenhagen The new king at once established his popularity 
by a speech from the balcony of the Palace of Amalienberg in which he promised to 
guard the happiness independence and hberty of Denmark The buna) of King 
Fredenk took place on May 24 at Roskilde cathedral the chief mourners mcluding the 
Kings of Sweden Norway and Greece The ceremony was unique m the meeting ol 
three Scanduaavxan kings after a lapse of nearly 550 years 

A loan of £4 000 000 was agreed to by the Rigsdag in June, 2§ miihons being sub 
senbed in Great Bntam 

The speech from the throne at the opening of the Rigsdag in October announced a 
Rrform bill amending the revised constitution of 1866 on the hnes of a return to the 
pfiaciples of the original Grundlov of 1849 The measure was introduced on October 
23 and passed the Lower House on Dec 13 by 95 votes to 12 By it women 
were given the vote and the nght to Ht m the Folketmg, the mmimum age for 
votes wraa r«hu»d from 30 to ^5, the possible number of members of the Folketmg 
was raised from *14 to 132 the duration of the Folketmg was extended from 3 years 
to 4 (that of the Landsting remaining at 8 years) election by pnvilege and royal 
nmnination to the Laadstmg was abolished <rf the 66 members of the Landstii^ 54 
were to be elected by etectois chosen by town and parish counals from among then 
BMsmbert ifi proportion to the number ot the inhabitants in their town or rural distnct, 
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and the other 1 2 to be selected by the 54 m case of disagreement between the t'wo 
Chambers they were to sit and vote together The reform was chiefly directed against 
the Landsting Or Upper House and was hailed with approval by the Radicals and 
Socialists of the Folketing Moreo\er the once impregnable Conservative majority in 
the Landstmg had dwmdled to only one or two votes owing to the steadily declining 
number of Conser\ative ‘ Life Peers’ Since 1901 every vacancy among the tWehe 
members nominated by the Oown had been filled by a supporter of the Left 

Danish Dependencies —As regards the Danish dependencies abroad there is little to 
record between 1909 and 1912 A Danish Syndic ate was formed m 19 1 2 to carry out extensi\ e 
harbour works for the purpose of making St Thomas into a big trading depot and coaling 
station The Danish Parliament granted the S\ndii„ate a 99 \ears concession and a com 
pan> was then formed m Copenhagen for raising the capital required about £l 000 000 
in Denmark only as the scheme was planned as a national undertaking Only a fourth 
part of this sum was however subsenbed for and the concession was returned to the State 
only a minor extension of the St Thomas harbour being now contemplated 

In Iceland a change of mimstry occurred in 1911 M Bjarm Jonsson being defeated in 
the Alting and succeMed by the proposer of the hostile motion M Kristjan Jonsson (b 
1852) a member of another section or the Home Rule party Dunng its 1911 session the 
Aking adopted a system of adult franchise i separate university fjr Iceland was estab 
Ushed at Reykja-vik on July 30 

During 1912 politics m Iceland once more turned m the direction of reopening negotia 
tions as to a settlement of the constitutional difficulties with Denmark the Mimster of 1908 
Hanne Haffstein being again returned to power 

In Greenland the estabhshment of communal councils at the various Eskimo settle 
ments was followed in 1912 by a long contemplated reform the complete separation of the 
management of Greenland trade from the administration of this Danish possession 

Capt Ejnar Mikkelsen returned to Copenhagen in Augu t having in spite of great 
hardships and privations dunng two years reached the object of his expedition to the north 
eastern coast of Greenland in hnding traces of the lost memtters 01 the Mylius Erichsen 
expedition (1906-8) and completing the work of this lost explorer 

Obituary — Dunng 190S the art world of Denmark lost two of its leading names Lorenz 
pRoLira (b 1820) and Fronts Henningsen (b 1850) In 1909 the death of Princess 
Vaedemar of Denmark (Princess Mane of Orleans b 1865) caused national sorrow as the 
mscnption on the memorial since erected to this popular Princess sa\s with truth She spoke 
our Tongue and found our Hearts P b Kroner (b 1851) the artist Emil Chr Hansen 
( b 1 842) whose researches concerning the \ east bacillus revoluti omsed the brewii^ industry 
and the eminent scientist Professor Juls Thomsen (b 1826) Principal of the Polytechnic 
College also died in 1909 

The obituaiw list for 1910 included the junst Prof Henning Matzen (b 1840) member 
of the Hague Tribunal the artists JoH-tN Fredekir Airolaj \ ermehrfn (b 1S23J and 
JoH\N Jllios Exner (b iSZo) and the financier IsAK Gluckstapi (b 1S39) head of the 
iDanske Landmandsbank In 1911 died the Bishop of Zealand Peder Madsen (b 1841'' 
and the actor Emil Poulsen (b 1842) who created so many of Ibsen s characters In 
February 1912 G H \rmauer Hansen the bacteriologist died (see E B x\ 784b) 

(W R Prior ) 
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Bislory — The year 1910 proved a critical penod m the political development of 
Egypt The murder of the Prime mimster Boutros Pasha m February was followed 
by violent manifestations of Anglophobia The trial of the Premier s 
W™*/ * assassin a young man named Uardam gave occasion for many Nationalist 
demonstrations ^\ardam was sentenced to death (May 13th) and 
executed (June 28th) after an appeal for a new tnal had been dismissed The rejection 
by the general assembly of the schema, to extend the concession of the Suez Canal 
company — the existing concession does not expire till 1068 — was another exhibition of 
\nglophobia the scheme being rejected not on its merits but to discredit the British 
administration This state of matters followed steps taken by Sir EMon Gorst the 
British Agent, to associate the Egyptians more directly wnlh the conduct of their own 
affairs The expenment, which was on the lines of Lord Cromer s policy was attributed 
by the Egyptians by the European colonies m Egypt and by a section of public -opinion 
m Britain to weakness — in Sir Eldon Gorst s words “ to an attempt to pacify the 
Nationalist agitation by ill timed concessions and to an intentional diminution of 
^ See E B IX 21 et seq 
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Bntish authority ” {Bfypt No i (19T1) p 3) The general acceptance of this idea led 
to the comparative failure of the expenment (the provinaal councils proved a distmct 
siiccei^) An offiaal declaration made m the House of Commons in June 19 ii on be- 
half of the Bntish government that there coidd be no hope of further progress m Egypt 
until the agitation against the Bntish occupation ceased had its effect, and for a time 
the Nationahst agitation died down 

After the murder of Boutros Pasha the cabinet was rearranged Mohammed Said 
Pasha mimster of the Intenor became Prime Minister while retammg his former 
portfoho The only new minister was Yusuf Saba Pasha, who became minister of 
Finance Sir Joseph Saba K C M G — ^as he was known in European circles — a. 
Syrian and a Roman Catholic had been twenty years at the head of the Egyptian Post 
office and had earned a well deserved reputation as a capable and zealous administrator 
The co-operation of the ministry with the British authorities helped to undo the harm 
caused b> the excesses of the Nationalists Boutros was a Copt and the endeavour of 
the NationaUsts to present his murderer as a patnot and defender of Islam produced 
strained relations between the Copts and the Moslems Owing to the precautions of 
the government no serious collision occurred between the two factions and later the 
Copts turned their gnevances against the government A Coptic Congress was held 
at Assuit m Upper Egypt, where the Copt is prosperous but not popular in March ipi i 
and a list of gne\ ances was drawn up, but Sir Eldon Gorst had little difficulty in showing 
that their complaints of unfair treatment by the government were ill founded 

Soon after penmng his annual report for 19 to which constitutes the best apologia 
for his period of control the health of Sir Eldon Gorst faded He returned to England 
m Apnl 191 1 on July 6th he resigned his office, and on the 1 2th of the sam< 
K^beaer month he died Four day^ later (July i6th) Lord Kitchener* n as appointed 

becomes Bntish Agent a selection popular both m Great Britain and with the ma 

jonty of Egyptians Kitchener who had been made a knight of St Tatnck 
on July loth had maintained unimpaired his mterest in Egypt and the Sudan 
and had early m 1911 visited both countries as well as Uganda and Bntish East Africa 
He reached Alexandria on September 28 1911 Writing six months later he drew atten 
tion to the divisions into political parties and factions of the formerly homogeneous 
body of Egyptian Moslems a division which ‘ does nothing to elevate or develop the 
intelligent character of an onental race (Egypt No t (191^) p 2) In March 1912 a 
few weeks previous to this condemnation of Nationalist activity Mohammed Bey Fand 
had delivered an inflammatory address at the annual congress of the party of which he 
was president He then went to Switzerland but was (Apnl 30 1912) sentenced in his 
absence, to a years impnsonment for seditious speaking Ht had previously been 
convicted of a similar offence in January 1911 In July 1912 a plot to murder Lord 
Kitchener the Khedive and the premier was discovered bv the Cairo police and on 
August 13 1012, three young men for their share in the plot were sentenced to fifteen 
vears impnsonment The investigations made disclosed the existence of a secret society 
directed against the government in which many influential Egyptians were involved 
Thu, society was shown to be m relation with the Young Turk Committee of Union and 
Progrras and m September Sheikh Abdul Aziz Shawish one of the Egyptian Nationalist 
leaders who also conducted a newspaper in Turk^, was arrested in Constantinople 
charged with being implicated m the conspiracy against the Khedive and Lord Kitch 
cner Shawi'ih was brought to Cairo but the evidence against him being inconclusive 
he was released (Oct 18 1912) On Nov 16th a man named Mukhtar was sentenced 
at Alexandria to ten years impnsonment for publishing seditious circulars 

TEese plots and conspiracies were confined to a numerically small party and the 
p«3ple in general were httle concerned Lord Kitchener, by the firmness of fus admmis 
traticn created a feeling of confidence which the Nationalist plots did not much dis 
turb Greater excitement was caused by the wfltbreak of war in Tnpoh (Oct 1911) 
Geographical proximity, the close relationship between the people of Benghazi and the 

* See JS B XV 838 
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Egyptian Arabs, the bonds of a common religion and the ties of trade, evoked a deep 
and widespread sympathy in Egypt for the Arabs of Tnpoh But, notwithstanding the 
mischievous efforts of some of the native papers the Egyptians maintained 4 praise 
worthy self restraint Egypt was declared neutral, and that neutrality was strictly 
maintained The war led to detmite steps being taken to settle the western mantime 
frontier of Eg\pt Italy had proclaimed a blockade of the Cyrenaican coast which 
extended to 2/ E that is o\er too m east of SoUuin the western limit claimed by 
Egypt The British government protesting, the Italian claim was wai\ ed (Nov igi i) 
In Dck-ember a small Egyptian force occupied the fort of Solium the handful of Turks m 
the fort withdrawing The British Foreign Office in an official communication (Dec 
20 igri) stated that as long ago as November 1904 both the Turkish and Italian 
governments had been notified that the line of the Egyptian western frontier ran up to 
and mcluded Solium Turkey however had not admitted the Egyptian claim 

Lord Kitchener diligently sought to improve the lot of the peasantry who form 
three fourths of the population and own one tourth of the land He sedulously en 
couraged improved conditions of agnt ulture and educational progress E j 
repeated tours m the rural districts he made himstlf personally acquainted 
with the needs of the people He developed the Agricultural Department 
established b> Sir E Gorst in igio extended the Savings Bank system to villages made 
usury (2 e lending money at more than q p c interest) an offence pumshable bv fine and 
imprisonment and exempted small holdmgs (up to five Feddans)^ from distraint for 
debt To save costly law suits local benches of magistrates fstvled cantonal tribunals) 
were instituted to decide summanlv iriv ia 1 cases In this wav Lord Kitchener earned 


the title of Friend of the Fellahin ’ The regard was mutual the fellah ’ wrote 
Lord Kitchener m April 1912, remains the same as he has always been one oi the bt st 
and most hard working types of humanity ” He now set himself to teach the feilahm 
that too much of a good thing might be detnmental As a result of the immense imga 
tion works earned out since the British occupation reclamation of land was pushed 
northward m the Delta into low lying areas where there was no natural drainage while 
a middle zone had become salted and waterlogged Thus arose the necessity for dram 
age works on a 1 irge scale Undr dined damp soil coupled w ith indiscriminate destruc 
tion of bird life and the loss of a quarter of a million of cattle m seven yeari through 
disease h id led to an enormous increase in cotton pests The cotton crops of igo8 and 
igog had been poor T here was a record crop in igio which realised £E 35 840 000 or 
£5700000 above the previous best In igii however the crop was again poor 
This instability combined with the harmful system of mixmg different varieties of cot 
ton caused serious anxiety During 1911 and 1912 special invest igations were under 
taken to put the mdustry on a sounder basis In November 1912 a cotton congress 
was held in Cairo, representatives of master cotton spinntrs of every European country 
and of Japan being present fhe causes mibtatmg against Egyptian cotton were fully 
considered Lord Kitchener called attention to the new speaes of cotton being grown 
HI government experimental farms and Mr Dudgeon director general of the Agnrul 
tural department outlined a scheme whereby in five years sufficient seed for producing 
species approved by spinners could be obtained to supffiy the whole of Egypt 

The experiment initiated by Sir Eldon Gorst m 1910 of handmg over local education 
to the provinaaJ councils was continued funds being provided bv a percentage on the 
land taxes while the government granted £E 100 000* for the bmlding and equipment 
of schools The councils toc^ up educational work with enthusiasm 

Several ministerial changes took place in 1912 On April ist Saad Pasha Zagloud 
the minister of Justice and one of the few men of pure Egyptian origin who bad attained 
cabinet raak, resigned, on the isth of the same month Sir Joseph Saba also resigned 
"iusef Wahba, a Copt, and councillor to the mixed court of appeal at Alexandna, was 
made minister of Foreign Affairs, Hussem Pasha Ruchdi being transferred frean the 
Foreign Office to thp finance ministry 
* A feddan equals l 03 acres 


A j o o equals £r o 6 
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FisoTWJc—By 1911 4he finasaces erf Egy^ had fully recover«l from the effects <rf the 
economic cnsis of 1907 (see E S ix, no) The revenue m 1911 was 16 793 <xx? exceed 
itig that of 1910 W iP 827 000 and that of 1907 (the hipest h^te previously recorded) 
by 425 000 The expenditure m 1911 was ££14872000 The pnncipal sources of 
revenue were direct taxation £E 5 528 000 customs £E 2 169 000 railways £E 3 729 000 
tobacco £E i 669000 Though 1911 was a year of financial prosperity it was marked in 
the autumn by a series of failures in. the banking and business communit> but these were 
due to antecedent causes — that of the ^-called Bank of E^pt in London in the words of 
Sir Paul Harvey financial adviser being due to an unsounO system of business and finance 
initiatfd many years ago The other failures were ranked as a deferred result of the 
speculative movement which came to an end with the crisis of 1907 Notwithstanding heavy 
expenditure on public works the government passed through the lean years of 190b 1909 
and 1910 without having to raise a loan the reserve fund on January l 1912 being £E 5 
847 000 The total debt in the hands of the pubhc at the same date was £89 117 000 
inv olving an annual chaige of £E 3 359 000 

For 1912 the budget figures were — receipts £E 15 900 000 expenditure £F 15 400 000 
For 1913 the estimates were — receipts £E 16 130 000 expenditure £E 15 630 000 

During 1912 the Domains loan was extinguished and the profit on the working of the 
domains (£E6oooo) became available for general purposes A sum of ££250000 was 
set apart in the budget of 1913 for samtary and other improvements at Cairo where the new 
bridge across the Nile at BuUk was completed in I912 after four years work 

Trade and Skipping — ^The total trade of Egypt in 191 1 amounted to £E 55 826 000 
(imports £E 27 227 000 exports £E 28 590 000) an increase over 1910 of £E 3 300 000 
Of this total 95 per cent passed through Alexandria The figures for 1911 include bullion 
imports £E 5 ^6 000 and exports £E 2 599 000 The United Kingdom sent 33 5 per cent 
of the imports and took 45 percent of the exports Next in order came France Turkey 
Austria Germany and Italy Owing to the damage by cotton worm deterioration of seed 
and in lower Egypt to cool weather during the summer the quality of the 1911-12 crop was 
rather poor and represented a value of only £E 29 ODO 000 tnougn in quantitv it was little 
inferior to the record crop of 1910-11 Prices were lower m consequence of the abundant 
American crop The chief exports m 1911 were cotton and textiles £E 23 078 000 cereals 
vegetables &c ££4064000 cigarettes ££200000 livestock skins and sugar 

At Jemsa on the Red Sea petroleum in paving quantities has been discovered and during 
1912 the export of crude oil b^an Phosphate is being worked near Kosseir At Alexandria 
in 191 1 the tonnage of ships entering the port was 4 095 000 39 per cent being British Austri 
Hungary came next with 10 per cent Duni^ 191 1 4969 vessels net tonnage 18 324 000 
passed through the Suex Canal compared with 4533 vessels of 1 6 581 000 tons m 1910 
The percentage of British vessels was 62 as regards numbers and 64 as regards tonnage 
German vessels figured at 13 per cent and 15 per cent respectively Dutch at 5 7 per cent 
and 5 3 per cent and French at 4 7 per cent and 4 5 per cent During the year 17 000 pil 
gnms passed through Suez for Mecca 

Jrrtgaitom — ^The task of raising the height of the Assuan dam (see E B xiv 850) was 
completed m 1912 The basin conversion works were completed in 1911 and the whole 
area brought under perennial irrigation The regulator at the head of the Menufia Canal — 
built about 1850 — having suddemy collapsed in De- ember 1909 a new regulator was built 
by Messrs Aird & Co by July 1910 before the arnval of the Nile flood — a record in Lgvpt 
for rapid construction The budget for 19 J 3 set apart £E 480 000 for drainage works the 
total estimated cost of the scheme being £l 192 000 

Obituary — ^The deaths mav be noted of Arabi Pasha (see E B ii 283) the former 
Nationabst Leader on September 18 1971 at the age of 72 and of Riiz PtSHA (see E B 
xxm 281) ex Pnme Minister on June 18 1911 at his age of 75 (,F R Cana) 

Anglo Egyptian Sudan 

The history of the Anglo Egyptian Sudan in 1910-12 has been one of marked prog 
ress in administration and an equally marked increase in the prosperity of the people 
thifi pro^nty bemg so equally divided that in April 1912 Lord Kitchener declared 
that there is now hardly a poor man m the Sudan ” Sir Reginald W mgate the 
Sirdar estimated the population m 19^2 at well over 3 000,000, compared with the esti 
mate i, 8 s 3 j<>oo ut 1905 

In June 1910 the Lado enclave (see E B xvi 60) was taken over from the Belgian 
government and added to the {Movince of Mongalla Minor disturbances necessitated 
small expeditions dunng 19 10-12 m Kordofan and m Mongalla where the Anuak and 
Nnert who had obtafnbd large quantities of modem fireattbs from Abyssinia were 
fightmg among themselves Up to the end of 1912 government authonty had not been 
‘See E 5 xxvi loettes 
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fully established in the upper Sobat region In Sennar in igio sparks of the old fanati 
Cdl spirit caused tino outbreaks promptly suppressed These incidents were precipitat 
ed by the appearance of Halley s Comet which the Sudanese connected with the comet 
that heralded the advent of the Mahdi (Egypt No i (iQii) p 75) 

The occupation of U adai by France (see -E B ’ixvm 2 5) drew attention to the 
question of the boundary between that Sultanate and Darfur ruled by Sultan Ah 
Dinar as tnbutary to the Sudan government Negotiations were m 1912 entered into 
With France for the fixing of the frontier, Sir Rudolf von Slatm (the Inspector General) 
being the representative of the Egyptian and British governments The completion of 
the railaa\ from Khartum to El Obeid (the capital of kordofan) m igii not onlv gave 
an impetus to trade but put the Sudan government in a position to control Darfur and 
the western frontier generally An event of considerable importance to the Sudan was 
the visit paid to it bv the King and Queen of England in Januar\ 1Q12 on their return 
from India Port Sudan was inspected and at Sinkat the king held a review at which 
representatives of almost every tribe — Arab and negro — were present 

Chief attention was concentrated by the administration on the economic, specially 
the agricultural development of the country The experiment of growing cotton on the 
Gezira plain begun m igii proved entirelv successful while m the Tokar region near 
Suakm the cotton output more than doubled dunng 1907-11 It has been conclusively 
proved that sugar cane can be grow n along the Nile north of Khartum 1 he demonstra 
tion that the surplus waters of the Nile not needed for Egypt can be utilized in the 
Sudan to render land agriculturally valuable^ caused attention to be paid to the system 
of land tenure In the Sudan bv Moslem Jaw the land is Kharap 1 1 it beloi^ ta 
the ongina! owners and their descendants and the government is entitled to prevent il 
alienation This power is being used to protect the Sudanese from European speculators 
in land \ cadastral survev showed that in the northern provinces nearly all the land 
IS in private ownership In the south tribal tenure prevails 

Port Sudan (on the Red Sea) being adv antageously placed both for the European and 
Eastern markets external trade has made rapid stride The value ot exports (.merchandise 
only) rose from i£E 977 600 in 1910 to £E 1 ^77 000 in 1911 an increase of 40 per cent 
Imports (lx lusive of spccit) rose from £E r 346 000 m 1910 to £L i 690 000 m 1911 of thi 
the Bnti'?h share was 46 5 per cent Cotton goods and food stuffs (ehicAv sugar and salt) 
are ihe chief imports The principal exports are cattle and sheep gum and cotton ( etd 
and lint) other considerable exports being durra dom nuts and dates The ability of tie 
Sudanese to take advantage of the increased facilities for trade offered is marked as tlie 
railway return among other things show In the hve years 1907-ji the prohts on the 
rail wavs rose from £E% 000 to £E 128 000 The live stock traffic ro c from q& 000 animal 
in 1910 to 17*. 000 m 1911 N lie traffic also grew Iaig< [y and a floating dock was bmltat Haifa 
near Khartum in 1911 While goods traffic is mainly via the Red Sea passenger traffic 
still g Ls via Egvpt In 1912 a regular mail service between London and Khartum occupy 
mg onlv nine days was instituted 

The financial situation is sound as shown bv the fact that for 1913 the Sudan govern 
ment renounced the contribution from the Egyptian treasury which wa £E 188 000 in 
iqii and £E 163 ooo m 1912 In its stead the government took the C ustom dues levied in 
EK>pt on goods for the budan estimated at £E 85 00a The accounts for 1911 showed a 
surplus of ££145000 receipts being ££1664000 and expenditure, ££1519000 For 
1912 the receipts and expenditure were both budgeted for at £E t 710000 

The Reports by the Bntish Agent on Egypt and the Sudan published yearly as a par 
hamentarv paper give the most trustworthy information concerning those countnes bee 
also the Consular reports on Mtxandria I ort Said &c E A Wallis Budge Cook s Hand 
pook for Egvfyt and the Egyptian Sudan 3rd Ed (London 1911) J Alexander The Truth 
About Egypt (London 1911) useful information concenung the Nationalist parties 

(F R Cana) 


PRANCE* 

Populohon —The census returns of 1911 give the total population as 39,601 509, 
showing an increase of 349,264 over the censtis of 1906 (39 25- 245) The average den 
sity IS about igo per sq m Fifteen towns contain over 100,000 inhabitants, and 134 

t Irrigation schemes costir^ some £5 ooo 000 were in 191a under con^deration. 

* See £ S x 775 « wg 
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exceed aoooo The popiilation of Pans is 2 888 110 as against 2 714,068 m 1901 
The aiovement of population m 1909-11 was as follows 

Marriages Births Deaths Excess of Excess of 

Births Deaths 

1909 307 900 769 000 756 000 13 000 

J910 309200 774 3O0 703000 71000 

1911 307700 742100 776900 34800 

The death rate per thousand in 1910 was f 7 98 The stationary or relatively declm 
mg population provides a social problem which receives more and more attention from 
French statesmen and psychologists One remedy proposed is a bount> on every third 
child born in a family, another is that only fathers of three chfldren shall be ehgible for 
public employments In July 1912 the Minister of Finance was empowered to form a 
commission to inquire into the whole problem from a national social and fiscal point 
of view Fathers of families are preferentially treated already under the Old Age Pen 
Sion Law (Loi des retraites ouvrteres et pa\sannes see below) 

Alcoholic excess is still a mischievous, social factor to which the legislature pays 
insufBaent attention In February 1912 the Chamber of Deputies adjourned a measure 
adopted by the Senate, restricting the number of shops for the sale of alcoholic liquors 
The consumption of alcohol is increasing The total amount of pure alcohol submitted 
to the payment of duties m iqoo according to the official returns was 29 «;24 132 gallons 
in J910 30 778 748 gallons and m 1911 34 628,396 gallons 

Cominerce — The foUow mg are the latest figures for imports and exports showing 
the total trade — Imports {1909) £■’49 800,000 (loio) ^'^86 880 000 (1911)3 6400000 
Exports (1909) '’8 640,000 (1910) £249 280 000 (igii) £246 883 000 Total (1909) 

£478 440,000 (1910) £536 x6o,ooo, (19 ii) £573 283 000 

Economic conditions remain about normal the price of provisions showing however 
a marked upward tendency In 1909 thanks to satisfactory harvests the countrv 
recovered from the crisis of 1907 In 1910 the harvests were not so good agriculture 
suffered- from the serious floods, the wheat crop was short and the vintage poor The 
countrv had to fall back largely on foreign supplies during the winter of 1910-11 and 
pnces rose perceptibly The drought of Julv-August 1911 did much damage to the 
crops there were serious complaints of the high price of food and some disturbances 
ensued m the north and west These circumstances were no doubt onlv contributorv 
causes of an economic state of things the real origin of which la> still deeper in the 
nse of wages for agncultural labour and m the shortening of hours In response to 
public complaints the CaiUaux Cabinet could devise nothing better than a scheme 
authorising municipal bakeries and butchers' shops An indignant protest from small 
tradespeople followed and the measure was withdrawn by the Poincare Cabinet The 
dear food crisis was soon followed further by an acute phase of the housing problem 
in great aties especially at Pans, where the rents of small apartments hav e reached 
alarming proportions owing to the influx of new arrivals A Tenants dissociation 
^Federation des locatatres) made noisy demonstrations, and the government took measures 
to alla> excitement (see below) W ages have risen perceptibly on an average 20 per 
cent to 2 s per cent between 1896 and 1911 The Savings Bank Deposits amounted to 
£225,920,000 on the 31st Of December 1910 

In the mining industr> important developments have been in progress owing to the 
opening of new fields notably in the Meurthe and Moselle basin (Longwy Nancy Bney ) 
estimated to contain about 2 300 000 000 tons the yield in 1909 having reached 10 670 000 
tons the Normandy basin worked since X8|9|3f and yielding about 520 000 tons in 1910 
and the \mou basin where prospecting has neto done France which formerly imported 
her mineral ore is now beconung an exporter Production has increased as follows — 
(i8n) 2 426 000 tons (1900) 5 448 000 tons (1909) n 890 000 tons 

The use of cio^d eh^yeg was mtrodued by a law pas^ December 22 191 1 
By another law passed January 5 1912 the organisation was authorized in each mantime 
port of a Conseil ^ Admtmstrsit^ du port a boaud of control empowered (though not com 
pelled) to take over the administration of the port on a broad autonomous basis 
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The Land Bank System {Credit agricole) is, developing rapidly — 


Number of Total Loans 
Local Branches advanced 


Sums advanced by 
the State 


1901 

1905 

1910 


21 

£ 206 000 

£ 128 000 

66 

I 766 000 

779 000 

96 

4528000 

2 017 000 


Mutuality also is making great progress the societies having 4 500 000 members m iqii 
as against i 200 000 in 1898 the annual takings amounted to LJ 880 000 


Social Legislation — The most important achievement of recent years has been the 
enactment of the Law of Old Age Pensions {Lot sur les r^raites ouwtires et Paysannes) 
April 4 1910 Many difficulties have arisen over its application and m spite of 
attempted amendments weak spots still remain After discussions m the Senate from 
November iqoq till March 1910 the draft Bill was laboriously knocked mto shape and 
the Chamber w as so anxious to pass it that very bttle attention was paid to details and 
the law was earned with no more than a formal debate (March 26-31) The law pro 
vided for two categories of insured persons compulsory and optional Men and 
women employed in trades manufactures the hberal professions or agriculture, and 
indoor and outdoor servants aged not less than 65 years, and m the receipt of not more 
than ii20 per annum w ere brought under the provisions of compulsory insurance The 
insured person was to pay at regular intervsds a sum amounting annually to 7s id 
for men 4s pd for women and 3s 6d for minors under the age of eighteen The 
employer was to pav a like sum and both payments to be recorded by affixmg adhesiv e 
stamps to a card m the keeping of the worker and renewable annuallv The payments 
were to be made each pav day the employer deductmg the workman s quota from his 
w ages An insured person might claim his pension at the age of 65 The State increased 
the total of the pension by an annual grant of £ 7s 6d it the insured person had made 
thirty annual payments — twenty eight payments to count as thirty if the person 
insured had performed two years of mihtary service If the insured person had made 
less than thirty payments but more than fifteen the State made a grant equivalent 
to as many times is 2d as he had made payments For less than fifteen annual pay 
ments the State made no grant The law also provided a scheme of v oluntary msurance 
for farmers metayers market gardeners artisans and persons in business on their own 
account or with a smgle workman or with help from their famihes, for non w age earning 
members of the famihes of insured persons for earners of incomes between £120 and 
£200 per annum and for wives and widows (other than wage-earners) of insured persons 
belonging to the compulsory category 

The law was put into force on July 3 191 1 In spite of the efforts of the Government 
and administration it met with scanty success The working classes regarded it with 
much indifference By December scarcely a third of the persons coming under the 
compulsory division had complied with the regulations and only one tenth of those 
qualified for voluntary msurance Two criticisms were made by those affected In 
the first place by compelling the worker to keep up his payments till the age of 65 if 
he was to receiv e the whole benefit of the state grants, the law left him little hope of 
drawing his pension, and was organising “ annuities for the dead ’ In the second 
place the State grants were inadequate To meet these objections the law was amended 
by articles 54 to 62 of the Finance Law of Februarv 27 1912 commg mto operation 
August I 1913 By the new regulations the age at which the pension becomes due is 
lowered to 60 the insured person can defer the receipt of his pei^ion till the age of 65 
the State grant is increased to £3 igs, 2d with an added bonus of 10 per cent for the 
insured person of either sex who sh^ have reared at least three children to the age of 
sixteen For women, the birth of each child is to count as a year's insurance While 
endeavouring to attract the working-classes by new benefits, the Government tned to 
secure the application of the law by making the employer hable to carry out its provisions 
even without the consent of the worker To this end, the administration, iiite:i^retmg 
Article 23 of the Law m its own fashion, held that the employe was bound, with or 
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without the worker’s consent, to deduct the amount of insurance payable by the work 
man from his wages and to pa> it over together with his own contribution to the clerk 
{greffier) of the justice de la patx Employers stood out against this contention, and 
won a case on appeal m the Court of Cassation, December ii igii 

Among other legal enactments mav be mentioned the Law of \pnl ^0 1909 forbidding 
the employment of women and chiiditn m certain trades the Law of July 20 1909 pro 
hibitmg the use of cetuse (white lead painty the Law of November 27 1909 which secures 
women from dismissal from employment on account of child birth the Law of March 25 
1910 suppressing the truck system {economa*s) and prohibifmj^ emplovcrs from selling food 
or merchandise to their men the Law of December 28 1910 which codified the texts of 
various labour enactments the Law of August 5 191 1 regulating the financial operations 
of authorized trade umuns and the Law of March 30 1912 regulating hours m mines 

Many strikes have arisen out of disputes about the conditions of work Besides the 
great railway strike (see below) much tbe most senous of them all mention mav be 
made of the strike on the Southern Railways (Chemm de Fer du Sud) a local aft iir in 
May -June 1910, and the strike of tnsertis martUmes in April and Mav 1910 which at 
one time senously interrupted trade and communications between the mother country 
and Algena and Corsica This latter trouble broke out afresh in June 1912 spreading 
from Marseilles to Havre and Dunkerque at Marseilles the strike lasted for se\ enty six 
days There was a taxi cab drivers strike at Pans from February to Apnl iqi 

State Purchase of the VI estern Railnav {Chemin defer de I Quest) — By virtue of an 
agreement dated October 28 1900 the Government bought up the Western Railway 
and took over the management thus greatly extending the scope ot state railw vy admin 
istration The agreement was ratified by Parliament {Law of Dec 21 iQoql 
It was not long however before the management of the Quest £tat wastsuhjected 
to sharp criticism An interpellation m the Chamber (Dec igiol called atten 
tion to the irregularity and insecurity of the service The Courville accident iMir^h 
191T) unhappily showed the complaints to be well founded The disorganization of the 
Western suburban seryice by which large numbers of people travel to and from Pans 
daily called forth y igorous protests and even led to something like riots As time went 
on the ‘ Quest i tat succeeded in ^tting the tram services into better working order 
but irom a •financial point of yiew considerable scope for criticism remains In 1911 the 
defiat on the hue had risen to £ 960 000 the net receipts fell to £i 180 000 funder the 
company they used to vary from £2 600 000 and £^ 200 000) while the proportion of 
working expenses rose to 87 per cent (about 55 per cent in the companies'! Ihe e^vti 
mated dehat for 1912 was ^ 280 000 Advocates for the purchase are of course able to 
say that the company handed over the hne m poor condition but their opponents re 
tort that the largest part of the increase in expenditure is due to the higher sal iras 
paid and to an ill considered increase m the staS (5 280 additions were made in iqi i) 
A statute regulating promotions and prohibitmg political recommendations was issued 
to the Stata Railways agents m September 1912 

Justice — Children s Courts {Trihunaux pour enfants) were established bv the I aw 
of July 25 IQI" which asserted that no penal responsibility rests upon children uadtr 
the age of thirteen They are removed from the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts 
and made amenable to the avil tribunal sitting in chambre du conseU Pubhcitv is 
restricted and considerable latitude s allowed m the methods to be adopted Minors 
between the ages of 13 and 18 are left under the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts but 
will be dealt mth in future by speaal magistrates, cases being heard privately, the public 
admitted under restrictions and no rq^ortmg allowed 

JSdwtfofjw*-— Higher education, stimulated by the universities, which are now con 
stituted as corpoifate self governing bodies, w m a flourishing condition Secondary 
education under Hie system of 1902 by which students are permitted to choose their 
own course<rf study, i««o which the classical languages and literature may enter partially 
or not at all gives resuJts which are a good deal discussed The charges of neglecting 
the study ©f French and’ of squandering the pupils attention over too many subjects 
are bWu|^t against the system Pnmary education is passing through a critical period. 
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A systematic struggle begum by some Roman Catholic parents a^aimt ^ular teachers 
and secular class books has provoked a counter movement in defence of secular teaching 
(‘ defense de I &cole latque ”) On the other hand some teachers holding advanced views 
have come into conflict with the authorities (see below) Complaints are still heard 
that school attendances are far from what they ought to be and that the compulsory 
education pnnciple is too often infringed 

Local Goiernment — The results of the Pans muniapal elections for May S-12, 1912, 
were United Sociahsts {Soctaltstes untftes) 15 Independent Soaahsts o Radical So- 
cialists 14 Republicans (Left) 5 Liberals and Progressives 27 Conservatives 10 Ihe 
Pans municipal budget for IQ12 reached fi‘] go? 000 \ law passed July 31 1912, 

authonzed a loan of £8 000 cxjo for building cheap dwelhngs The muniapal debt 
amounted to £100000 660 on Dec 31 1908 on Dec. 31 1909 it was £98977 000 
In igrothe total number of communes in France was 36 232 Their ordinary receipts 
(Pans being excluded) rose in the same year to £ 4 i o 000 and their expenditure to 
£'’ 804 000 while the municipal debt in 1909 was £67,610 000 

•Irmv — The fighting strength on the pav roll {effecUjs hudgetaires) in 1912 was 
741 officers and 555 qoo men the estimate for t9i3 was 28 93 oflicers and 563 500 
men Modifications have betn made m the higher command consequent on the dis 
cussion in Parliament which brought about the fall of the Moms ministry (see below) 
The post of vice president of the Conseil superieur de la Guerre was abolished and a Chief 
of the General Staff was appointed instead The Armv Council {Conseil superieur de 
la defense naiionale) was reconstructed bv the decree of July 26 1911 Both measures 
aimed at improving the organization of the higher command in peace or war They 
have beer^ followed bj other changes younger officers are admitted to the higher grades 
and promotion accelerated in the lower With these ends in view the Law of A.pn] rr 
iQii constituted a special reserve of officers These officers return to civil life 
w hile continuing to draw pav but twice a vear they must take part in military exercises 
to keep m training in case of war The officers pay was increased in iqio 

Discipline has been put to severe tests of late v ears by the anti militarist opinions 
advanced m certain political and labour quarters animated b> a rather crude humini 
tanan philosophy Under the influence of such theories the power of punishing offend 
ers was withdrawn from non commissioned officers and subalterns and put m the hands 
of captains and majors (Decree of May '>/ 1910) The measure was r^cmded two 
vears later (\pril 24, 191-) The legislature acted even more heedlessly when it was 
enacted that men previously convicted should be drafted mto the armv Public opmion 
quite rightly became alarmed at the amount of crime among young soldiers and it 
became only too evident that offenders so far from being influenced for good by military 
service were corrupting others This class of recruits was abolished Apnl ii iqio and 
men who had undergone conviction were separated as before mto the special corps called 
balailions d ifnque But at the same time the law suppressed the disciplmarv com- 
panies made up of the worst elements and stationed m Algeria ‘ special sections ’ 
were distributed instead in different parts of France This proved an unlucky innova- 
tion and in 19 1 the Government had to look for some new plan of organization 

The weakness of the effective forces of France as compared with those ot Germany 
has been a matter of much concern It has been suggested that their numbers might 
be augmented by calhng up coloured troops whose courage and loyalty have been tned 
in the colonies the idea being that such troops as these should be garr^ned in Algeria 
so releasing the present Algerian armv corps for European service In 1910 the Cham 
ber voted the necessary credits for the transfer of a Senegalese battahon, and the 
experiment appears to have been a success 

Aviation for nuhtary purposes has made remarkable headway In 1 9 10 the attention 
of the Senate was called to the inadequacy of the French aviation service compared with 
the fleet of dirigibles organized by Gennany The attention however, more re^iently 
paid to the development of aeroplanes has completely rev ersed the situation, public 
opinion giving encouragement m the shape of a national subscription (March 1912) 
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^Whdie«ithe scheme for a new naval programme had not been defmttely voted, 
some progress was made m budding Two armoured cruisers {cmrassis) of 23 000 
toM Were Jaunched in September 1911, and by a special law passed in April of that year 
two mOre units of the same type were put in hand at the dockyards. The completion 
of SIX battleships of the “ Danton ” type in ^ugi^t 1911 enabled a new division of forces 
to be made — three squadrons of six armoured ships {cmra>sses) each The Naval pro 
gramme proposed to the Chamber in 1910 provided, on its completion m 1920 for 28 
armoured ships {cuirassis)^ ro look out ships ijtdatreurs) 52 sea going torpedo boats 
(torpilletirs de haufe vur) and 10 ve^is for fore^n stations It was voted by Patha 
ment February March 1912 In September 1912 the Government concentrated all 
the naval forces in the Mediterranean Public opinion regarded this as a proof of a 
common pohcy arrangement made with Great Britain 

Anxiet> as to the quality of the powder supplied for the navy has been caused by the 
bursting of a gun on the Gioire and by the blowing up of the Libert 4 m Toulon bar 
hour (^ptember 1911) Two submanneb have been lost with their crews the Pluviost 
near Calais (May 1910) and the \endemi3ire off Cherbourg (June 1912) 

Polttud Etsiory 

The first Bnand Cabinet which came into office on July 23 loop lasted till Novem 
ber 2 iQio The Mmistrv of M Clemenceau^ which preceded it went out on a personal 
question on July 20 1909 in the course of a navy debate which was other 
wise unimportant The Premier having dragged in a reference to M 
CabiaeL Delcasse and his foreign policy drew down a sharp retort upon himself 
followed by an adverse division The vote was directed against M Clem 
enceau himself rather than against the pohcy of the ministry He advised the President 
of the Republic to send for one of his colleagues M Bnand * who found no difficulty 
in forming a cabinet taking the Ministry of the Intenor himself and allotting Justice 
to M Barthou Public Works to M Millerand ® Labour to M \iviam Fmant-e to 
M Cochery ^ War to General Bnm (b 1849) and the Navy to Admiral Boue de Lapev 
rere The Mimstenal declaration read m the Chamber on July ..7th clearly outlined 
the Government s intention of carrying out the social reforms of the prev lous cabinets — 
Old Age Pensions income tax, customs tariff and civil service reform (staiul dcs fonction 
ttatres) — a programme sure to satisfy the Left while the Prime Minister s declarations 
of his faith in Liberalism reassured the Moderates The session came to an end almost 
immediately M Bnand in his Pengueux speech made on October loth before the 
reassembling of Parliament dwelt further on his leanmgs towards a broad and tolerant 
policy He described the narrow pohcy resulting from the actual political methods m 
a phrase which was quickly taken up, as little pools of stagnant water His new di 
rection of pohcy made Sociahsts and Socialist Radicals uneasy but the Prime Minister 
was able to calm their apprehensions The deputies went hard at work as soon as 
thev reassembled {Oct 1909) Phis session was the last before the general elections 
and they felt they must have some practical result to show their constituents Elec 
toral Reform was the first question that came up (Ort 2ist-Nov 8th) 
It had been brought before the country for some time past by a very 
pnjMffitb active group (led by M Charles Benoist, M F Bmsson^ and M Jaures®) 
belonging to different parties m the Chamber who all laid great stress on 
proportiosial Tepreseut&tion (La K F * ) Public opuuon had been roused by a vigour 
ous lecturing campaign The new Cabinet was not m favour of the reform but gave 
wav to^the wish of the Chamber to discuss the proposals drafted by the Universal Suffrage 
Commission They were taken as a basis for general discussion and after a debate on 
the the Asse^mbty adopted a resolution m favour of establishing proportional 

representatum (Nov.^ Sth) The reform seemed hkdy to triumph, when the Pre 

* B 1S41 see F B Vi, 482 * B 1855 see R B vi 619 

* B 1862 see B B IV $<5 ® B 1841 see £ B iv 770 

* B *<859 see £ B xvm 465* » B 1859 see J£ B xv 283 
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mier intervened and made the vote one of confidence in the Ministry, with the result 
that the Chamber rejected the proposal 

Parliament next voted (Dec 21 1909) the purchase of the Western Rail vs. ay 
(see above) and then settled down to revise the customs tariff (Law of March 29 tgio) 
The new taxes strengthened the protective system of 1892, duties were 
raised all round and differences increased between the general tanff on 
all imports and the minimum tanff on goods imported from countries which 
have concluded commercial treaties with trance or can claim the benefit of “ mc«t 
favoured nation ” treatment Ihese differences, amounting to twent-v or twenty five 
per cent were increased to fiftv per cent The arguments m favour of higher duties 
were that foreign countnes were adoptmg similar measures and that fiscal and social 
legislation were laying new burdens upon home industries 

The budget of 1910 was only promulgated on \pnl 8th The revenue estimate was 
£167 423 <300 to meet an expenditure of £167 411,000 The revenue waj> made up by 
an increase in succession and legacj duties bv taxes on automobiles and 
advertisements and finally bv issiung bonds (oMigations') at short ddte for 
£6 j So 000 parliament preferring to have recourse to this questionable 
method rather than increase the duties on wines and spirits on the eve of the general 
electionv as the Finance Minister bad proposed to do 

The General Flections of 1910 found the state of the coimtry as follows — Since 
the religious enactments (Law of Associations Julv i xooi, Law of Separation of 
SHuaiioa Church and State December 9, 1905) were passed the Radical Socialist 
at Elections party who w ere masters of the political situation had started on a series of 
oti 9 t 0 social reforms which were resulting in heavy additions to the financial bur 
dens of the countrv and in encouraging the masses to make further demands While 
the proposed income tax the increase of existing taxation and the constant business 
difficulties set the capitalist classes reflecting the masses of wage earners and small 
clerks aware that the Government was yielding under pressure were putting their 
claims still higher and often lost all sense of proportion The result had been troubles 
in the South (Mav-June 1907) the riots provoked by the Confederation g^nerale du 
Travail at Draveil \ igneux Qulv 1908) and the postmens strike (March iqoo) In 
presence of these facts the union of the Lett was broken Socialists and Radical 
Socialists (extreme Left) went to the most audacious lengths m urging the popular 
demands while the Radicals called a halt and tried to construct a part> of order 
The head of the Government M Bnand tned to find a formula which would give 
effect to this new development He had pointed it out in his Pengueux speech He 
was more definite in addressing his constituents at St Chamond on April i^th when 
he spoke of tolerance and liberalism and showed that the worst enemies of society were 
party spint (seciansme) and anarchism To combat the latter he proposed to issue 
regulations to all officials which by defining their powers should make them more atten 
tive to their duties and to convert workmen s syndicates into corporate bodies so as to 
confer upon them the right of acquiring and admimstenng propert> and thus put an 
end to their present appearance of being more or less revolutionary clubs The elections 
were fought on this issue the Radical Soaahsts made common cause with 
the Socialists, while the Radicals on the other hand dissociated themselves 
altogether from collectivist candidates The election returns of April gave 
the following figures the corresponding numbers in the previous Chamber being shown 
in brackets -*-Reactionaries (Sol 71, Nationalists (16) 17 Progressives (60) 60 Repub 
licans of the Left (82) 93, Radicals and Radical Socialists (269) 252, Independent 
Socialists (29) 30 United Socialists (SoctjUtsfes umfies) (55) 74 

It is impossible where 23 s new deputies were concerned to compare these figures 
With strict accuracy But the following points may be noticed The Soaalists made 
headway at the expense of thfir Radical allies fiscal reform seemed to find 
favour in a country which only returned 15^ adherents of M Caillaux 
while Proportional Representation {la ' RP ) on the other hand, found 
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many supporters, — candidates Dvho gave rt prominence polling 5 500 000 votes as 
agamst 2 500 000 \ otes gn en to supporters of an absolute majority " sj stem 

The New Chamber met on June i 1910 M Briand put the Government programme 
before the house at some length Returmng to the broad vie^v s expressed at St Chamond 
and Perigueux he outlined a vast project of administrative reform involving a new 
method ot popular representation This was his responbe to the opinion on Propor 
tional Representation expressed by the country Plenty of interpellations ensued from 
Socialists and Radical Soaali^s, the latter with M Jean CruppP as their mouthpiece 
not hiding their misgivmgs Soon afterwards the session came to an end 

A serious railway strike troubled the end of the vacation in October Railwa> 
servants {chemtnots) had been asking for improved conditions of work for some time 
past and the concessions made b> the compames were regarded as insuf 
ficient A committee as appointed to arrange for a general stnke on Oclo 
StrOca. 15th It broke out prematurely on the Nord on the nth, but in spite 

of the leaders efforts the stnke never became general Tram services were 
dislocated on the Nord, the Ouest and the Midi The Eastern railways the Pans Lyon 
Mediterranee and the Orleans lines kept their trains runnmg almost as usual Reports 
came from all sides of sabotage (the act of preventing the carrjing out of v ork of an> sort 
by damaging tools plant or matenal) The Government prompth took energetic 
measures militarization orders being issued to all railway se^^ ants troops being 
sent to guard the Imes and proceedings taken against members of the Strike Committee 
‘ Militarization ^ consisted in calling out all railway servants hable for military service 
for a period of twenty-one days' instruction but leaving them neverthr less to carry on 
their ordma/> work Refusal on tbeir part would make them hable to be brought before 
a court martial The strike agents were on the other hand dismissed on the lines where 
the tram services were being maintained The strike broke down completely, and b> 
the i8th all the tram services were working as usual but excitement at the time was 
mtense and left deep traces Business was hampered for a long while by the dislocated 
traffic and sabotage was continued wnth a rare pertinacity When parliament rcassem 
bled on October 23rd the Ministr> was taken sharplj to task bv the Left groups In 
the course of a string of interpellations between October 25th and 30th there was a vi&ibk 
widening of the nft existing already between the Extreme Left Socialists and Radical 
Sociahsts (led by MM Jaures and Cruppi) who deaded to swim with the anarchist 
tide and the more moderate section which was disposed to form a part> of order ’ 
It was the latter section that kept the Mmistrv m office 

The result was a reconstruction of the Cabmet and the coming in of a second Bnand 
Ministry which lasted from November 3 1910 to February 27 1911 In spite of the 
support received in the Chamber M Bnand decided that his policy now 
BHand tumcd too obviously OH matters remote from those in question when he 

MiaHtry accepted ofhce in the previous jear so he resigned (Nov 2d) and the 

President M Fallieres ® called upon him to form another Cabinet (Nov 
3rd) The new administration showed a marked tendency Jowards the group of 
order ' M Briand s two Socialist colleagues MM Milierand and \ iviam resigned, 
and the Prime Minister surrounded himself wnth new men The programme which 
he laid before Parhament (Nov 8th) was dominated by a pohey of social defence 
— trade unions to be restricted to their mdustnai function assurances of secunty to be 
given for the mamtenance of public services Henceforth it was more obvious than 
ever that there was a gulf fixed between the Government and its former 
supporters on the Extreme Left It was shown directly over the question 
of reinstating railway servants {cherntmts) dismissed for taking part in the 
stnl^ The Extreme Left asked the Mmistry to compel the companies to 
take back the men, and the Mimstry refused to put pressure on the compames The 
potion of the Caianct grew difficult, however, and its majority melted away The 
attack on soaal questioc^ proving fruitless, the Extreme Left had recourse to its old 
^ B 185s fo merb mimster of Commerce * B 1841 see E B x 154 
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tactics and brandished the bogey of clericalism On Felffuary 24th MM Malvy and 
Paul Meunier made an interpellation on the way m which the Law of Con- 
gregations was being earned out and reduced the Mimstenal majonty to 
6 M Briand considering that Ire could not carry on the Government in 
such precarious conditions resigned on the 27th and he was succeeded by the Moms' 
Ministry (March z^June 23, 1911) 

In the crisis which tollowed M Bnand & resignation the President of the Republic 
thought to meet the case by summoning the leaders of the Radiced Socialist minonty 
which had come into ailhsion with the previous Cabinet M Moms did 
It IS true try to obtain the co operation of a few moderates such as M 
Raymond Poincare* and M Ribot ® but he met with refusals and ended 
bv surrounding himself with his own party He took the Mimstry of the Interior him 
self ga\e Finance to M Joseph Cadlaux' Foreign Affairs to M Cruppr, War to M 
Berteaux^ ahd the Navy to M Delcasse ® \s far as men were concerned it was a com 
plete change The political programme on the other hand was scarcely altered at 
all (measures to prevent the recurrence of railway strikes income tax, and pectoral 
rt form) It was the spirit that was different This was soon seen w hen the second debate 
on the re mstatement of raiivraj str\ ants began in April The Prime Minister and the 
Minister of Public W^orks (M Dumont), under pressure from the Soaalist groups an- 
nounced that the} meant to break down the resistance of the railway compames \ 
liw was to be passed establishing a disciplinar> council which should decide which of 
the men should be taken back and revise the dismissals after the stnke The bill was 
m its pTelimmary stages when the Mimstry fell the same time the Government 
gave vigourous support to a bill makmg the Railwa> Servant Pensions Law of 1909 
retroactive in its scope That also came to nothing 

The verv democratic pohey of the Government did not save them difficulties 
Thev had not long been m power when the Dehmiiatwn law brought on serious disturb 
Trouble In in Champagne The object of the Dehmitation decree of December 

tbe Cbam 7 igoQ had been to restn»,t the application of the word champagne * to 
wmes grown m a certain area namely the department of the Marne and 
some adjacent communes m the departments of the 4 isne and Haute 
Marne Trouble had already occurred (Nov 1010 and Jan iqi i) m vanous locali 
ties in this region where the peasant wnne growers attributed the st agnation in. the w me 
trade to fraudulent methods of sale and M Briand had a law voted (Feb 10 1911) 
to provide more preasely for that question Agitation began again m March at other 
nomts This time it was the wine growers of the \ube who wanting to sell their wines 
to the champagne wine factors as thev had hitherto done demanded that their area 
should be included within the champagne zone As the Government hesitated and took 
refuge behind the jurisdiction of the Council of State the Aube wine growers outside the 
limits, indulged m deplorable demonstrations those of the Marne hearing that the De- 
limitation Law was to be repealed rose in their turn and on April iith-i2th there 
nas pillage and incendian'^m at A} and fipemay Quiet was only restored after a 
promise that all attempt at delimitation should be given up 

On Mav 21st while watching the start of aeroplanes for the Pans Madnd race, 
both the Premier and the Mmister of War were struck down by one of the machines 
M Berteaux was killed on the spot M Moms was grievously injured 
^nito^ but he continued m office and gave the War portfolio to Generd Goiran 
SertMifx The Cabinet found great difficulty in admirastenng the Old Age Pensions 

Law and their troubles were increased by anxiety over the situation in 
Morocco, and the necessity of sending an expedition to Fez m Apnl-May (see undeg 
' Antoine Cmmanml Ernest Moms b 1^46 minister of Justice 1899-1902 aemtor 
i860 see £ B xxi 892 
1842 see£ J 3 xxm 285 

^ B 1863 mini ter of Finance 1899-1902 and 1906 
B 1852 
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Morocco) ITieii- scheme of electoral reform «as still m progress, “nhen the fall of the 
Mmistry was brought about by a casual inadent A question asked in the Senate 
(June 2ist) and an mterpelljamn lat« on in the Chamber (June 23rd) about 
the organisation of the commacd m time of war, drew from General Goiran 
a declaration that the supreme decision m such a case rested with the Gov 
emment The prospect of seeing the desUmes of the country given into the hands of a 
body whose competence was doubtful, to say the feast displeased Parliament, and the 
Chamber having passed to the Order of the Day without giving the vote of confidence 
demanded by the Government the Ministry resagned 

In the discussion which resulted la the fall of M Moms, Parhament had had in mmd 
a question really of persons rather than pdiitics. Little personal enthusiasm was fdt 
there for the head of the Government who had often lacked firmness m or 
out of the Chamb«’ but though he disappeared there was no particular 
desire to change his policy M Falheres thought to meet this view by call 
mg M CaiUaux one of M Moms’ most brilliant colleagues to the head of affairs and 
he formed his mimstry on June 27th He took the Interior himself leaving Finance to 
M Klotz ^ and transferred M Cnippi to Justice m order to give Foreign Affairs to M 
de Selves ® M Delcass6 kept the Navy and M Messimy* went to the ar Office M 
CailUux gave promise of being a Government which governs ’ He firmly rejected 
the repeated demand for the reinstatement of the railway servants manifested his in 
tention of putting down sabotage and took measures against anti mihtarism 

The budget of 191 1 was not voted till July n2th after the introduction of se\en 
* provisional twelfths ’ ( These are credits voted month by month so that pubhc 'service 
can be earned on without interruption though the Budget has not been 
voted as it ought to be, regularly, before the ist of January For iran> 
years past the slackness of Parhament over the prehmmary stages of finance 
bills has made them nearly always necessary ) The expenditure was estimated at 
£175458000 and the revenue at £175467000, an increase m the customs jield 
making it unnecessary to mtroduce any new taxes of importance 

The real tendenaes of the Cabinet soon began to show themselves on the lines of 
strict party pohtics A circular from M Messimy (Dec ii, 1911) made officers 
promotions m the army dependent upon reports furnished about them by 
PvtypdUi^y the prefects After all this only gave a formal sanction to a practice already 
long standing The Mmister of Pubhc Works to satisfy the Socialists 
granted mining crmcessions only to those who would accept special conditions thus 
nuUifjung the clauses of the orgamc law of 1810 on the subject He appointed a com 
mission to consider a Bill aiming at makmg the posts of railway directors and head 
offiaals into government appomtm^ts When the Court of Appeal gave judgment 
on the interpretation of Article 23 of the Old Age Pensions Law the Labour Minister 
was up in arms against its decision, which was at vanance with the line taken by the 
Government, and declared that new legislation would soon put an end to it But before 
ver> long the whole attention of the Ministry was absorbed by foreign affairs. 
The appearance of a German gunboat at Agadir raised the Morocco question 
m an acute form, which rapidly developed into an international crisis, d.nd 
the summer was spent m negotiations with Germany (see Part I Sect 1 Interna 
tionai Affairs ) Pubhc opinioh watched the attitude of the Government with anxiety 

ill-pfeased with the desultonness of negotiations m which it seemed that the conduct of 
natumal diplomacy was too often abandoned to mere busmess men Such proposed 
concessions as were made pubhc appeared to be considerable, while the general attitude 
of the GovenuUeDt seemed mcoherent and feebfe It W’as the nation itself, by an open 
outburst of disccmtent with the proceedings m l^ptember, that put more firmness into 
Its leaders, and the conclusion of the agreement of November 4, 1911, while it deared 
‘ Louis Luciett Klotx b 1868 president of Inland Revenue Commission 
* Justin Germain Casinur de Selves b 1848 senator 

'Adolphe Meajimy b 1869 rapporteur of budgets for navy (1903) arm> (1906-7) 
and colomes (1908) 
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Up the situation did not restore to the Cabinet the prestige which it had lost The 
agreement itself was subjected to very sharp criticism m both Chambers when it ra,me 
before them for ratification (Dec i4th~zoth in the Chamber, Dec •^ist to Feb 
1 8th m the Senate) Before the debate was over the Mimstry went 

matatty question On January gth m consequence of 

an incident in the Senate during the prehmmarv stages of the discussion 
of the treaty M de Selves sent in his resignation M Caillaux vainly tried to replace 
him b> M Delcass6 and since other attempted combinations came to nothing he took 
the only course open and resigned on January lo 1912 

M Caillaus s departure w as the occasion of a new political grouping The country 
was evidentl> tired of mimstenal rearrangements with nothing behind them suggested 
by a narrow partisan spint or by personal considerations The govern 
^x^ai radical part of the Left had failed to re-establish security 

CaMaet. home or abroad The need of new leadership was felt and a ministry 

was wanted which would combine more breadth of mind and more brilliancy 
than its predecessors On Januarv ijth Al Poincare constructed a Cabinet composed 
for the mo<?t part of men of the first rank He himself took Foreign \ffairs the depart- 
ment which m the existing condition of Europe was specialh important he gave Finance 
to M Klotz Labour to M Leon Bourgeois ^ ar to M Millerand the Navy to M Del 
casse and Justice to M Briand So three cx premiers were included in the Government 
People called it the great ministry and the ‘ national ministry ” 

The Senatorial Elections m Januar> further showed the trend of opinion There 
was a slight falling off m the numbers of Radical Soaalist Senators and Socialists and 
advanced candidates were obliged to tone down their programmes The 
hundred seats were distributed as follows Radicals and Radical Socialists 
49 Republicans (Left) o Socialists 3 Progressives ^3 Reactionaries 5 
It was obvious that the new Cabinet was formed pn manly with a view to foreign 
affairs the ratification of the agreement with Germany passed on February loth 
the carrying out of the agreement the negotiations with Spam o\ er Morocco 
England over Tangier There still remained dehcate questions 
h^ticpotky at issue with Italy (the seizure of the Manouba and the Carthage 
in January) and the dev elopment of the Italo Turkish war needed watching 
These v anous matters had their echoes in Parliament notably m M Poincare s speech 
in the Chamber on Januar> 2*nd about incidents ansing out of Italj ’s descent on Africa 
and the interpellation on secret treaties and foreign pobcj at the beginning of March 
In home affairs M Poincar 4 clearly showed that he meant to govern firmly and restore 
social discipline M Millerand withdrew his predecessor s circular about pobtical 
reports on officers of the army (Feb 1912} and (on \pni 24th} restored to non 
commissioned officers and subalterns (lieutenants and sub heutenants) the powers of 
punishing offenders taken from them bv regulations issued on May 29 1910 After the 
anarchist attempts m the Rue du Havre (Feb 27th) and at Chantilly (March 25th), 
he obtained supplementary credits for the pohee and provided them wnth more modern 
methods of detecting and pursuing crimmaJs The prmapal offenders were discovered 
besieged and killed by armed force at Choisy le Roi on Apnl 28th and at Nogent sur 
Marne on May r4th 

The Budget of 1912 was voted on February 27th, the revenue amounting to £180 
160,000 and the expenditure to £i8oi2ocx)o The revenue was made up without 
recourse to new taxes or loans by means of a new institution, the provi 
sional account * (Compte provtstonnel) This speaal fund was endowed with 
resources drawn from an agreement made with the Eastern Railway Com 
pany, in which thev were empowered to pay off their debt by anticipation it was aug 
mented further by the surplus declared at the close of the financial yeat 1911 and would 
be drawn upon m future by the requirements of 1913 and 1014 budget for 1913 
was introduced without delay, the expenditure was estimated at £186,585,000 (£(^8,000 
i B 1851 see £ B iv 330 
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more than in x^ia) and the revenue at £1^0164 poo To cover the probable deficit of 
£6421,000 the Mmistrj proposed to resort to the provisional account During the 
latter part of 1912 a new income tax scheme, a milder version of the project put fojrward 
by M Caihaux in 1907, and voted by the Chamber in 1909, passed through it* pre 
iiminary stages before a commission of the Senate The more moderate tendencies of 
the majority m Parhament and especially the breaiingup of the old Left bloc were shown 
in Ma> when a new President of the Chamber was elected on the death of M Brrsson 
M Paul Deschanel,* the moderate Left candidate, was elected on a second ballot, out of 
a number of oddly assorted competitors entered against him b> the Radical groups 
In the Chamber the pnncipal work of the session was the Bill for electoral reform 
The discussion went on for a long while (from Feb 12 th to Julj loth) and was enlivened 
by various inadents The previous ministries had onl> turned very slowlj 
towards this reform M Briand had been avowedly hostile and it had 
BIB. takai a very decided expression of opinion at the general elections to 

incline him, and his successors after him, to Ipok favourably on proportional 
representation The Goiernraent groups cast no friendly eye on a retorm so highlj 
extolled b> a parhamentary minorit> It would probabl> upset the existing distnbu 
tion of seats Many of their most emment members among them were strong supporters 
of the absolute majority system which returns deputies lor each arrondissement 
or each circonscnption These were nicknamed the arrondissemenhers * 
M Combes * old lashioned Radicalism incarnate made a violent speech against 
proportional representation at a Radical and Socialist Radical banquet on June 
9th But the verdict of the general elections was too much present in people s 
minds not to tell upon votes given in the Chamber In vain the arrondissementiers 
fulminated against dangers to which the Republic was exposed b> the introduction of 
schemes supported by deputies representing a minority It was generall> thought that 
there was no danger except for the speakers themselves who might lose their seats 
The mea'iure passed the Chamber on July loth It provides an election sjstem of 
scrutin de hste by departments with representation for minonties The counting 
of the polls is entrusted to a general rev ising committee sitting at the headquarters of 
the department This committee apportions the seats among the hsts of candidates 
according to the number of votes obtained for each list The measure had hardlj been 
passed by the Chamber, before M Clemenceau launched a violent manifesto (July 1 2th) 
against the so called reform calling it an attack on univ ersal suffrage and a prop 
aganda committee was started At Tours in October the Radical Sociali'^t congres 
condemned the R P ” bill after they themselves had voted for it The struggle was 
now earned to the Senate On March isth the Chamber had pas‘;ed a law providing 
for the secrecy of the ballot and genuineness of the voles 

In June and for some tune after trade u as much upset by a new strike of the mscrili, 
mantiraes at the porta, which in August became more or less confined to Marseilles 
On July 12th Parhament rose In August M Poincare went to Russia to confer with 
the Tsar and his Ministers on the alliance between the two countries and the new aspects 
of the Eastern question 

Throughout the summer the Government showed a more and more decided tendency 
to take the 5,1 de of order by starting proceedings against anti militarist teachem in 
the schools. The opportumtj came up when the Teachers Unions Federa 
tion Congress {Congrh de la FSderatton dee Syndic ats d'Jnstiluteurs) held 
August at Chambery gave its support to the cause of the Soldier s 
Halfpenny’ This soaety (the Sou du Soldat), under pretext of giving 
pecuniary aid to young men in barracks, carnes on anti militanst propaganda under 
t{» auspices of the General Federation of Labour (Confederation gifUr^e du fravaji) 
On August 22nd the Government gave the Teachers Umons notice that they must 
dissolve before September ickh Such unions (syndicates) had so far been allowed on 
su^srance, until a law should be passed defimng the hmits within which officials might 
^ B 1856 see jE B viii 91 * B 1835 see B B vi 751 
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combine to form associations Most of them gave in but a few refractory teachers 
came before the courts (Oct 191-) 

The Confederahon gen&r<Ue du tra atl ot C G T * as it is often called after encour 
aging and sometimes directlv citing to not softened its tone when it was discovered 
that manj minds were alienated bv its violence and that ne'vi recruits were not coming 
in It resolved by a manifesto of August 1912 to break both with the Socialist party 
in Parliament and with anti militarism or Herveism (so called after the name of its 
founder) ^ The Havre Congress (Sept 1912) proclaimed the autonomy and 
independence of syndicabsm and emphasized the revolt against the politiaans ’ 
Synicalism nas now divided into two camps the Keformt^Us who beheved m State 
intervention and the Revoluttonnatres who wanted to abolish the authority of the 
State Anti militansm as such had deadedly fallen off 

At the end of the > ear political interest centred in the forthcoming election of a new 
President of the Republic and it was announced that M I oincare the Premier would 
be a candidate He was eventually elected just after the New Icar, M Bnand 
becoming Pnme Minister 

Obituary 

jpjo — Dunng thi'^ vear the following death oceurred in addition to tho e noted in the 
E B while It was passing through the press — The Dec d ^len^on (b 1844) son of the 
Due de Nemours (E B xix 371b; he left a daughter Louise w ho married Prince ^Iphonso 
of Bavaria and a son Emmanuel Due de \endome married to Pnneess Henrietta of Bel 
gmm L^ion Aucoc (b 1828) a well known jurist and member of the Institute Hetsri 
Barboux (b 1834) a distinguished advocate and member of the ^cadem> L Bolr 
gault-Ducocdrav (b 1840) the composer and historian of mu ic author of the opera 
Tkamara and professor at the Conservatoire The Dut de Chartrfs fb 1840) son of 
Ferdinand Due d Orleans (E B xx 283) he had {ought in the war between \uHtna and 
Itdlv the American Civil War and the Franco Prussian War and had published Sownentrt 
de I ovage (i86c}) and Lettres ei reetts de Campagne (1889-00) he left a son the Due de Guise 
captain in the Danish armv £mile Chevsson (b 1836) a well know ti engineer and social 
economist member of the Institute Edouard Colovne (b 18^8^ the orchestral conductor 
Leopold Delisle (b 1826) the eminent bibliophile and historian {E B vii 96a) 

Emmanuel Fr^miet (b 1824) the famous sculptor (E B xi 96) Henri Harris l (b 

1830) a learned student of early American exploration author of Chnsiophe Colomh (1884) 
and other works Father hi J H Ollivier (b X835) a Dominican preacher who for 
twenty years held the most imwrtant positions m Pans Jules Renard (b 1864) a writer 
who was a member of the Acad^mie des Goncourt \lbert \ andal (b 1853J the histonan 
author of Napoleon et Alexandre I I -Ivrnenient de Bonaparte etc 

igii — During this jear the following persons died whose biographies (as living m tgio) 
are given in the E B Henrv Hoc ss aye (b 1848 d Sept 23) the historian (E B xin 
828aj Pierre Emile Leaasseur (b 1828 d Julv 9) the economist and gtographer 
(r B XVI 505) Tow Robert Fleury (b 18^7 d Dec 8) the painter (E B xxui 403 
Maurice Rouvier (b 184-’ d June 7) the statesman (E B xxui 781) Felix F L> 
ZiEM (b 1821 d Nov ill the painter (F B xxvui 979) Alfred Lj6on G£rault Richard 
(b i860 d Dec 6) the journalist and deputy (E B xi 766) At GUSTE Michel Lts \ 

{b 1844 d Sept 21) the geologist (E B x\i 519) 

Some further details mvv be added concermng others of historical interest who died m 
1911 — Augcste Angellier (b 1848 d Mar i) the poet professor of literature at Lille 
was the author of a critical Life of Robert Burns and of several volumes of verse 4 I amie 
perdue le Chemin des iauoMS Dans la lumtere antique etc Henri Mac rice Berteaux 
(b 1852) War Minister in the Cabinet of M Moms who was killed on Ma> 21st hv the fall 
of an aeroplane had become Repmblican deput> for VersaiHev m 1893 and was leader of the 
Radical Socialist group he had been War Minister under M Combes in 1904 and under 
M Rouvier in 1905 Edouard Bornet (.b 1828 d Dec 17) was an eminent botanist who 
devoted himself to scientific research working at first on fungi and later on lichens and alj,ie 
(E B 1 590c XVI 578d and xxvi 899c) He was elected a member of the Academic dea 
Sciences iji 1886 and received the gold medal of the Linnean Soaety in 1891 General 
Jean Jules Brun (b 1849 d Feb 23) was War Minister m 1909-11 he mtrodiiced various 
important reforms m the army notably m the pay of the officers and the development of 
mihtary educdtion Baron Charetie dela Contrie (b 1832 d Oct 9) was a grandson 
of the Vend^ean general who became famous in the nsmg of 1793 and was finallv shot m 
1796 he commanded the Papal Zouaves at Rome (1860-701I and took a bnlUant part in the 
Franco German War at the battle of Patay (Dec 2 1870) at the head of a volunteer regiment 
recruited from them Odilon Marc Lannelongoe (b 1840 d Dec 21) was Prudent 

iSeeE B x 887 
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of the Pans Acawlemy of Medmne and one of the most eminent French surgeons Ht was 
a fnend of Gambetta whom he attended in his last hours He had been a senator since 
1906 The Dur de la TremoIlle (b 1838) was a distinguished historian and member of 
tne Academie des Inscriptions LioN Lej^bvre (b 1S38) was a politician and member of 
the In-'titute a deputy to the Corps L^mslatif m 1869 and member of the National \ssembly 
(1871) from 1876 onwaids he devoted nimsdf to pbilanthrofac work Maurice Maindron 
fb 1857) was a distinguished entomologist and man of letters he published Le Tournot de 
\ auplassans (crowned by the Academ> in 1895) Samt Cendre (1808) L Arbre de Science 
(1906J etc Ernest Mercadier (b 1836 d July 27) was a well known physicist and 
author of numerous discovenes and nnprovements m electncal sciem-e Jean Charles 
Kodcw-phb Ru> 4U (b *835^ the astronomer was a member of the Bureau of Longitudes 
and of the Academic des Sciences and a frequent contributor of scientific articles to the 
Revue des deux Mondes He also published a loganthipical table for astronomical work 
(£ B xMv 333) Louis Xavier de Ricard (b 1843) the poet assisted Catulle Mendes 
to found the Parnasse Contemporain iE B ja I46d) He was specially associated with the 
revival of langue d oc literature Louis OscAR Roiy (b 1846 d Mar 23) was a prom 
ment sculptor and member of the Acad^imie des Beaux Arts He took the Pnx de Rome in 
iS'^s for a medal and founded a new school of medal designing in Pans (E B x\in 2h and 
xvx 907b) Edmond Saglio (b 1828 d Dec 7) archaeologist and member of the Institute 
is chiefly remembered for hts collaboration with Daremberg in the great DtcUonnatre des 
Anitqutics grecques et romaxns Paul Topinard (b 1830) the anthropologist (£ B xii 
824a) was the first professor at the Pans School of Anthropology foundM in 1876 and was 
the author of various works including L Anthropologic (1876) 

igi2 — During this year the following persons died whose biographies (as li\ing in 1910) 
are gnen in the E B — Henri Brisson (b 1835 d \pnl 14) the statesman (£ B iv 
574^1 Jean Baptiste Edouard Detaille (b 1848 d Dec 24) the painter (£ S \in 
iiod) Leon Dierx (b 1838 d June il) the poet (£ B vin aiod) Alfred FouiLufec 
(b 1838 d July 16) the philosopher {E B \ 737c) Jean Henri George Lagi'ebre 
(b 18S8) the lawver and politician (£ B xvi 79b) (general Hippolate Langlois (b 
1839 d Feb 12) the great artillery tactician and member of the Academy (£ B xmi 
i77a^ H J B Anatole LERoy Beaulieu (b 1842 d June i6) the publicist {E B x\i 
4®.5b) Jules Massenet (b 1842 d Aug 13) the composer [E B xiu S66c) his last 
opera Panurge was completed just before his death Gabriel AIonod (b 1844 d \pnl 
10) the historian (E B xviii, 730b) Jules Henri Poincar^ (b 1854 d July 17) the 
astronomer and mathematician. {£ B xxj 892a) Henn Poinrare began his education at 
the lycee m Nanev where he was bom as a boy he served in an ambulance corps during the 
war of 1870 and later passed with distinction through the Ecole Folytechmque m mining 
In 1879 he took his degree of Docteur es Sciences and thereupon gave up praitical work as 
a mining engineer to take up a lectureship at Caen He was transferred in 1881 to the 
Lmversitj. of Pans where he lectured on physical mechames mathematical phy sn s and 
astronomical mechames In 1889 he won the prize open to the whole world offered b\ the 
King of Sweden for a mathematical treatise By 1887 when he was elected a member of 
the Acaderaie des Sciences he had wntten 300 works In 1908 when he became a member 
of the Academic Fransaise he had wntten 1300 These include Science et Hypothbse La 
valeur de la Science Science et Meihode etc ( ee E B xxv 786c xxvi 947d xix 859c) 
Some further details maj be added concerning others of historical interest who died in 
1912 — Maurice Bonvoisin (b 1849 d March) was the caricaturist who used the pseu 
donym of Mars Besides working pnncipalH for the Journal Amusant m Pans he was 
a frequent contributor to English illustrated papers and magazines Jules Cazot (b 1821 
d Nov 27) minister of justice 1879-82 president of Court of Cassation 1883-84 and life 
senator Ceorges COULON (b 1 8^8 d Feb 20 ) vice president of the Council of State was 
a noted lawyer and admimstrator Admiral Jules Marie Armant de Civerville (b 
J834) had been maritime prefect at Cherbourg (1S93) commander of the Mediterranean 
Squadron (1896) chief of the General Naval Staff (1898) and a senator since 1901 Louis 
Delalnav Beueville (b 1843 d Feb 10) was a famous engineer Educated at St 
Barbe and the Ecole Polv'techmque he entered the Naval Engineenng school m 1864 and in 
1867 left to join the Belleville works at St Denis near Pans He became a partner and 
finally head of the firm which produced the well known Belleville boilers (£ B iv 145a) 
and also the automobile called Iw his name From 1890 to 1893 he was president 01 the 
Pans Chamber of Commerce Jean Dr PLIS (b 1S29 d Nov 29) a pioneer of French 
trade and exploration m Indo China His expedition up the Red River m the early seventies 
(E B xxvM 6a) led eventually to the French acquisition of Tongking Judith {Julie 
BernatJ (b 1827 d Oct 27) the actress made her first appearance m ransat the Fohes 
Dramatiques in J842 In 1846 she joined the Theitre Franjais and was a contemporary 
and nval of Mme Rachel She left the Com^die Frat^ise m 1864 Francois Raoul 
LaEche (b i860 d June 4) the sculptor won the second Prut de Rome m 1886 and m 
the medaille d honneur in Salon for sculpture One of hts best know n works Les 
Violettes (1899) was placed In the Luxemboure (E B xxiv 509a) Amongst his other 
works are Jesus demnl les docteurs (1890) La Prairie et le Ruisseau (1891) Le Miron (1892) 
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I ipdtre (1903) Pnntemps (1907) etc Paul Emile (Francois) Lecoq de Boijibaldran 
(.b 18-^8 d May 31) the chemi&t made his mark m 1875 as the disco\enr of galUum 
Among hiB decorations was the Da\y medal of the Ro\ al Society Jules fosEPH Lefeb\ re 
(b 1836 d Feb 24) the portrait painter bad been a professor at the Ecole des Beau\ Arts 
and was a member of the Institute B xx 503a) Charles Loyson (better known as 
Pere HyacintheJ the famous preacher (b 1827 d Feb 9) was educated for the priesthood 
and entered the Carmelite order His eloquence drew all Paris to his Adtient sermons in 
Notre Dame between 1865 and 1869 but bis orthodoxy fell under ^spicion and in 1870 be 
associated himself with Dollingers protest against the dogma of papal infallibility (£ B 
XIV 512b and xx 67d) Being excommunicated he broke foiallj with the Church of Rome 
and removed first to Geneva and then to London He married an English lady Emily 
Jane Mernman and settled m Pans in 1877 where he founded a Gallican Church on Prot 
estant lines Fk^d^ric Passy (b 1822 d June 12) was a well knawn economist and 
pacifist He was a nephew of the economist Hippcdvte Passv I inance Mimsttr to Louis 
Philippe and to Louis Napoleon s Republican Government Under his uncle s influence 
F redenc dev oted himself to economic si udies and to that end gav e up the appointment as 
Auditor of the Conseil de Droit which he bad held 1846-49 In 18^ he fegan to teach 
political economy both in Pans and in the prov mces His first work on the subject Mehnges 
e onomxque^ appeared in 1857 True to his Republican principles he refused to be reconciled 
to the ^cond Empire and remained therelore ineligible for an\ Government post He 
was an ardent free trader and an admirer of Cobden In 1867 he founded the Ligue Inter 
nationale de la Paix afterwards known as the Societe Frangaise pour 1 Arbitrange entre 
Nations and for the rest of his hit he devoted himself to the promotion of international 
peace From 1881 to 1899 he was Deputy for the ‘^leine Department In 1901 he received 
the Nobel Prize sharing it with M Dunant His published works include X>e la Propntle 
Inlellectuelle (1859) Le^ns d econotrtque Politique (1860-61) Le Democraite et I Irstruchon 
(1864) L Hntoire du Travail (1873) Maltkus et sa Doctrine (1868) La Solidarite du Travod 
et du Capital (1875) and Le Petit PoucH du iQieme l!>iede — George Mephenson (1681) L A 
Theodore Riviere (b 1857 d Nov 1912) siulptor studied first at his native town Ton 
louse and alterwards m Paris under Falguicrc ana Mercie He worked chiefly on statuary 
m miniature using bronze and stone ivory and marble and ivory and onyx as materials 
(E B xxiv Siob) 


French Colonies 

The census returns for 1906 give the total population of the French colonies as 
46 125 510 The trade returns for 1910 amounted to jf48 g8r 000 the total imports being 
£ '’390 000 and the exports £26 586 000 The colonial debt is £24 000 000 

The whole orgamzation of the Colonial Office wa* changed by the decree of May 
20 1911 which swept away the old, practically independent divisions called Directions ^ 
and substituted for them nine departments {Services) — i Indo China Indian Ocean 
3 Western and Equatorial Afnca 4 Amenca and Oceania 5 Audit Department 6 
Staff 7 Penal Settlements 8 Military Department 9 Colonial Administration \ 
loth department, Secretary s Office and General Control, keeps them all m touch 

Al eena* — In 1906 the population wa*? 523100O The trade’ returns of 1910 reached 
a totm of £40040000 of which £20320000 were imports and £19720000 exports The 
budget of 1911 provided for a revenue of £5 782 OOO 

Trade has been interrupted three times by strikes of the inscnts mantimes Two 
took place in the spring of the years 1909-10 respectively and one in the summer of 1912 
A delicate political problem arose out of the Ouenza question For some ten years past 
the colony m general and the Constantine region m particular have been clamouring to 
begin working the Ouenza iron mines which are expected to yield considerable profits 
But for a long while past the Chamber of Deputies has kept on putting off the consideration 
of the railway scheme on which rhe working of the mines depends T. here was a lively debate 
upon It on January 21st and again on March 23 and 26 1910 then the matter was shelved 
again 1 he house was. afraid of foreign interference in the affairs of the company applying for 
the concession Loud complaints were made in Algeria of the delays in getting the matter 
settled and of the ways m which colonial expansion was being hampered by a paternal 
government at home At representative meetings resolutions were passed in favour of 
administrative and financial autonomy for Algeria The natives on the other hand com 
plain that they are put under an official despotism The better educated among them want 
guarantees and the exercise of certain political n^ts Others making up their minds to 
exiJe betook themselv^ to Syria The welcome they received there was not very encourag 
mg and the authorities succeeded in stopping emigration Discontent was farther increased 
when the decree of February 3 191? came into force making names Uabk, to a very slight 
1 See E B i 642 et sc$ 
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extent however to military service Recruiting produced some disturbances at first but 

in October 1912 was going on without hindrance 

The railway stem is in course of active development The Est Algerian and Bone 
Guelma lines were successively bought up and eight new lines (m all 542 additional miles) 
are in process of construction A commission has been appointed to consider a bill authonz 
mg the construction of a Trans-Sahara Railw ay to come out not at Timbtlctoo as in previous 
projects of the land but on Lake Chad so as to open up commumcation with the Belgian 
Congo and British South Africa 

Tunisia.*— In 1910 the total population was i 923 000 of whom 42 000 are Frenchmen 

1 700 000 Moslems 50 ooo Jews 108 000 Italians^ and 12 000 Maltese The imports 
amounted to 219 000 and the exports to £4. 816 000 Since the acute agricultural crisis 
of 1908-09 business has taken a more satisfactory turn Trade was brisk m 1912 the 
lulian Government bu> mg large quantities of stores and beasts of burden for the troops 
occupving Tnpoli Here as m Algeria the nati>e question is uppermost m people s mmds 
Complaints are made by the Tumsians of the heavy Medjba tax In former timet, this used 
to be almost £i per head but in 1910 it had falleii to fifteen shillings The Jews at present 
amenable to native tnbuoals want to be brought under the jurisdiction of the French courts 
of law A good deal of land has passed into the hands of European colonists In 1909 

2 400 Frenchmen owned about 700 000 hectares With property changing hands on so large 
a scale there was bound to be friction between colomsts and natives and bad feeling on both 
sides was shown even at the ConfSrence consultattve so much so indeed that by a decree of the 
Be\lik (\pnl 30 1910) the Conference was split into two different sections which in future 
will sit separately their financial powers have been curtailed and all resolutions passed must 
be submitted to a newly constituted Con^etl supe.r'iewr 

Serious noting broke out at Tunis in November 1911 caused partly by Moslem excitement 
over the Italo Turkish war partly by a rumour that an Arab cemetery m the city was to be 
taken over for other purposes A mob of natives fell upon the Italian residents and a state 
of si^e was proclaimed by a decree of November 13 19 ii The ringleaders were f lund guilty 
and seven of them condemned to death (June 30 1912) 

The Regency of Tumsia was empowered by a law passed on March .,8 1912 to raise a 
loan of £3 620 000 for the completion of the railway 

Western Afnca® — Population 1 1350000 Trade in 1910 imports £6 r .,3 000 (aa 
increase of £i 380 000 over 1909) exports £5 007 000 (or £614 000 more than in 1909) 
Railway construction is in active progress The line from Thics to Kayes is nearly 
finished The Guinea line has been brought as far as its provisional terminus at Kouroussa 
(it IS to go to Kankan later on) while the Ivory Coast line has been made as far as Baorhi 
(about 193 miles) All these lines are onlv branches to be linked up bye and bve Still 
thev are paving satisfactory dividends and doing a great deal for economic development 
The turbulence of certain Ivoiy Coast tribes made it necessary to disarm them m 1999 
The pacification of Mauretania was completed by Colonel Gouraud in September 1909 
Some alterations w ere made in the conditions of native labour contracts bv a law passed on 
July IS 1912 To safeguard the rights of the natives the contractor was compelled to pay 
over the sums due to them to the administration so that m the event of the native worker s 
decease the monev should be paid over to his family A ^stem of native justice was 
organized by a decree passed on August 16 providing Native Courts {Trxbunaux eikntques) 
where cases among natives can be brought before judges of their own race 

Equatonal Afnca ^ — Population about 8 000 000 [before the recent treaty with Germany ) 
Imports m 1910 £527 000 (an excess of £82 ooo over the year 1909) and exports £983 000 
(or £287 ooo more than in 1909) 

In June 1909 after cxrcupvmg Abeshr the chief town of the \\ddai Captain Fiegenschuh 
fell into an ambush laid by the Sultan of Dar Menalat and perished with all his escort 
(January 1910) In November Colonel Moll was killed m a successtul engagement against 
the Massalits and Colonel Largeau had to go out to re establish authority in Wadai On 
June 5th he took the step of deposing Sultan Acyl who was intriguing against France and 
governed the country with the aid of seven native dignitaries Large areas of terntory were 
ceded to Germany by the treaty of November 19 1 1 extending as far east a Cameroon and 
touching the Congo and Ubar^i at two points The demarcation of the new frontier was 
b^un in December 1912 

Madagascar * — Population 2700000 Imports m 1910 £1383000 (a decrease of 

£27 OOO on the returns for 1909) exports £i 915 ooo (an increase of £472 ooo) 

The Islands of Anjuan Moheli and Grand Comoro were proclaimed Irench colonies 
and brought utider the government of Madagascar by a law pa&.ed on August 3 1912 
Public works are m active progress and the very flourishing financial condition enable 
these to be earned out with very little borrowing A very high degree of economic develop 
ment has been the result With the new roads the old system of porterage has been swept 
away leaving many more hands available for field work The railways have now opened 

* E B xxvii 393 Of * See £ B XI 99 

* See £ 5 XI 205 (and allied articles) « See £ B xvii 270 et seq 
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up communication between the coast and the high tableland of the mtenor where the popula- 
tion la massed and a peiiect economic revolution has been made hji the facilities offered 
for the export of heavy products such ais nee and manioc fn 1908 the railway from \tana 
nanvo to the coast brought down onlv 4 ?oo tons of merchandise m 1911 it carried 34 000 
1 he internal traffic amounting in value to £800 000 at the outset of the French annexation 
had grown to £3 732 000 m 19 ii 

IndD-Chma ‘ — Population (1906'! 16 300 000 Trade returns for 1911 imports £9 760 

000 (an increase of £213 000 on 1910) exports £10 000 000 (a decrease of £i 621 000) 

The condition of the nativ es is a presbing question High handed official methods the 
brutality of certain colonials have largely alienated the people L nmistakablv hostile 
feeling has been shown over and over again Administrative reform has been hastened 
on bv the discussion of statements made bv M Viulette (deputy fir Eure et Loir) whose 
speeches though not alwa> s couched m measured language have at least succeeded in goad 
mg the government into taking action. Excessive centralization and conflicts between 
local end central authonties have been remedied by decrees passed on October 20 1911 

1 he snpervi lor and control of the civil services is left as before to the Governor General 
All staff appointments are made by him (f xcept one who is nominated b\ the central govern 
ment) and all communication to the staff are made through him but each local Governor 
or Resident Supeneur has all the general services of his district under his own direction 
with authority over the whole local staffs Certain financial reforms were hkewise made 
\I harraut succeeded M KJobukowt,ki as Governor General on May 9 1911 

The rice harvest of 19 ii was not very good but industrial enterprise is flounshing at 
Tonkmg The last section of the ^ un nan railway was opened on April i 1910 

The Antilles — Population U 90 <>J Guadaloupe:^ and its dependencies 182 238 Mar 
tmique^ 18- 024 Trade returns in 1910 Guadaloupe and its dependencies imports £672 
000 (an increase of £104 000 over the imports of 1909) and exports £962 000 (being an 
increase of £498 000 over the preceding year) Martinique imports £782 000 (an increase 
of £136 000 over those of 1009) exports £i 103 000 (or £219 000 more than in 1909) 

Political strife inflamed bv ho&tilitv between the white and coloured populations is 
unfortunately giving trouble m the islands especially in Guadaloupe Ecocoroic develop 
ment 15 hampered bv the customs tariff The protectionist tariff passed in France in 1892 
b ing applied in the colonies keeps foreign goods out of the lo<.al market and impoverishes 
the budget for the benefit of French manufacturers At a colonial congrtss (Congres des 
oftciennes io/ontes) held at Pans m October 1909 it was shown that reform was needed in a 
system whuh had been thrust upon the coloiues without consulting them 

New Caledoma * — Population (1906) 13000 Trade return m 1910 exports £507000 
(or an incrca e of £130000 on the previous vear) exports £389000 (an increase also of 
£80000 over 1909) The colony has just weathered a serious economic crisis turther 
aggravated by the administrative system Excessive centralization is a burden to the 
inhabitants who m 1909 took the initiative in starting local self government Things have 
gone better since then and various industries have been, started — copper and mckel mines 
blast furnaces electricity and perfumery 

Aulhortltes — The following recent books may be specially mentioned for information 
on contemporary France {j) General Politics — J Bourdeau Entre deux servitudes 5 C 
Bracq France under the Republic A Chtradame La Crise Jrangaise I Deschanel L Organ 
tsakon de la denworatie G Hanotaux Le demoK^ra e et le ra a I I Hosotte // staire d la 
Iroisteme repubhque H Ley ret La tyranme des polUtctens and La Repfiblique ei politxcens 
A Millerand Politique de realisation Col Rou&set Htslotre sentrale de la France sous la je 
repubhque E V illey Les perils de la detnocrahe franqaise F A Vizetelly Republican France 
(2’' Social Questions — H Clement La depopulation en France Ch Dawbarn France and 
th French (3) Economics — A Arnaune Le Commerce exterieur et les tarifs de douane 
M Auge Laribe L evolution de la France agricole Ch \ugier et A Marvaua La polUique 
douamkre dt la France \ Cambon, La France au travail ] Busquet Les fonchonnaircs et la 
luite pour le droit M Caudel hos hbertes politiques H Chardon Le poutoir admimstratif 
Ch Georgm Le statut des Jonctionnaires Ch Lallemand Rtorgantsalton admimslraitie 
F Maitre Organisation munmpale de Pans (4) Electoral Reform — E Flandm La repre 
sentahon pro^rhonnelle G LachapeUe La re^esentahon proporHonneUe en France el en 
Belgique (5) Labour Questions ~~G Deherme La ense sociale S Finance Les syndicate 
prc^essionnds devant les tribunauv et le parlement Ch Franck Les Bourses du iravad et la 
CG r J Jaures L organisation soctahste de la France A Lambert Le mouvemeni sMiai 
en France M Leroy Syndicats et services publics P Louis ts syndtcaltsme centre i EUat 
D Masse Les retraces ouvribres te paviannes \ Pawlowski Xai confederation generale du 
travail and Les syndicats jaunes E Pothemont La le^slation des retrattes ouvrteres et poy- 
sannrs C Salaun Les retrailes ouineres et paysannes G Weill Htslotre du mouvement social 
en France (6'1 Religious ^esHons — E DufeuiHe L anliclericalisme avant et pendant 
noire Repubhque A Mater La pohltque religieuse de la Repubhque ffanqaue J de Narfon 

* See E B XIV 490 et seq * See E B x\ii 801 

* See JE J 3 xii 645 * See £ B xix 468 et seq 
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La separaiwn des j^tsts et de VSiat XXXXX Ce^on a hit de I J^hse (7) Education — 
F Btttsson L Cahen A Dessoye etc. La lutU scotaire en France au XI Xesth^ J Vaujany 
L primatre en France sous la se ReputdvpitL (8) Journalism Barbier P Matter et 
Rtmdelet Code explique de la Presse (9) The Colonies — R Aynafd L awvre fran^aise en 
Algene J Dykowsky Le Congo mlconnu D Gandiam et P Thiancourt La Tuniste T 
Goulven L Afriq^ eauatoriale Jrangaise G Juhen Institutions pohtiques et sociales de 
Madagascar A Le Chatelier Politique musiUmane Magna bal L Indo Chine fran^ise 
A Mesamy atvd J Webet Notre oewre colonialc V Piquet La colonisation fran^ise dans 
t Afngue du Nord A Quelhen La politique musulmane dans I Afnque occidentale frangaise 
M Rondet Saint L Ajrtqwe iguatonale Jrangaise H Russier and H Bremer I Indo Chme 
irangatse J Saurm he peuplement Jranqats en 1 uniste, P Suau La France d Madagascar 

(Malrice Caudel ) 
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Area and Population — Table 1 shows the area and details, of the census of 1910 for 
Germany and its pnnapal component terntones 

Table I 



^ Area 

' sq nules 

Population 

Density per 
sq mile 

Germdn\ ' 

203 833 

H 925 993 

311 

Alsace Lorraine I 

5 601 

1 874 014 

335 

Anhalt 1 

888 

331 128 

373 

Baden 

5 823 ! 

2 142 833 

368 

Havana 

29 295 

6 887 291 

235 

Bremen 

99 

299 520 

3025 

Brunswick 

I 418 

494 339 

349 

Hamburg 

160 

I 014 064 

6342 

Hesse 

2 969 

I 282 05 r 

432 

Lippe 

469 

150 937 

o22 

1 ubeck 

115 

1 16 1599 

I 014 

Mecklenburg Schwenn 

506^ 

639 958 

126 

Mecklenburg btrelitz 

I 131 

106 442 

94 

Oldenburg 

2 482 

483 042 

195 

Pru sta 

134 670 

40 165 219 

298 

East Prussia 

14287 

2064175 

144 

W'est Prussia 

9867 

I 703 474 

173 

Berlin Stadt 

24 

2071 257 

86 302 

Brandenburg 

15384 

4 092 616 

266 

Pomerania 

II 635 

I 716 921 

148 

Sdesia 

1 15 574 

5 2^5 962 

335 

Pcffien 

n 194 

2 009 831 

188 

Saxony 

9 757 

3 089 275 

317 

Schleswig Holstein 

* 7 343 

I 621 004 

221 

Hanov er 

14 869 

2 942 436 

198 

Westphalia 

7 807 

4 125 096 

528 

Hesse Nassau 

6063 

2 221 021 

36b 

Rhineland 

10425 

7 121 140 

683 

Hohenzollem 

441 

71 on 

161 

Reuss \ounger Line 

Reuss Elder Line 

019 i 

152 752 

479 

122 

72 769 

596 

Saxe Altenburg 

Saxe Coburg Gotha 

511 

216 12S 

423 

764 

i 257 177 

337 

Saxe Meimngen 

953 

278 762 

292 

Saxe Weimar Eisenach 

I 394 

417 149 

299 

Saxony {kingdom) 

5 789 

4 806 661 

830 

^haumburg Lippe 

13* 

46652 

356 

SchwarxbuTg RudoUtadt 

363 

100 702 

277 

SchwarrbiBg Sondershausen 

333 

89 917 

270 

Waldeck Pnmcmt 

433 

6 1 707 

143 

Wurttemberg 

7 532 

2 437 574 

3‘3 


The increase per cent m the population in 1905-10 was i t, being greatest in the 
Pmsaian provinces of Braod*nburg Westphalia, and the Rlnne province 15 83, 14 o? 
^ See E 3 XI 805 etseq ou the Empire generally and special articles on the various divi 


gions 
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and 10 3 respecti\ely The chief foa of population m these provinces are Berlin (and 
environs) and the industnal distnct of the Riihr basin out of twenty towns with popula 
tion exceedmg lo ooo and returning the greatest increase per cent six are suburbs of 
Berlin and seven are m the Ruhr distnct The city of Berlin however, returned an 
increase of onlj i 5 per cent and it is dear that the process of decentralisation is at 
work here Outside Prussia the mantime towns of Hamburg Bremen and Lubeck show 
notabh large proportional increases but m gent ral the greater divisions of Germany do 
not show such large increases as the three Prussian provmces mentioned 

The kingdom of Saxonj is the most densely populated of the larger div isions but out of 
the twelve towns which showed dc'^creasu^ populations four were in that kingdom The 
smallest proportional increase is ound in Upper Alsace and in the eastern and north eastern 
parts of Prussia as in East Prussia and Pomerania from which there is a large movement 
to other parts of the kingdom The total number of towns with populations exceedmg 
10 000 was 181 in 1910 and 48 exceeded lOo oOO these last containing in all a population of 
13 82'^ 348 The average increase of population in the 281 towns has declined from 17 2 
in 1900-05 to 15 05 m 1905-T0 The birth rate of Oerraanv in 1910 was 30 7 per thousand 
and the death rate 13 i The birth rate declines and the continued increase of population 
IS attributed mainly to the fall m the death rate and also to the decrease in emigration for 
the number of native emigrants in 1911 namely 22 690 (equal to o 35 thousand of the 
population' was the smallest proportion recorded in twentv years Of the total 1S900 
emigrated to the United States and 3 428 to other parts of Amenca 1 he highest proportion 
of emigrants was from Bremen Oldenburg Hanover and Schleswig Holstein The mar 
riage rate per thousand in 1910 was 7 ^ The total number of foreigners in Germany in 
1910 was 1 259 8?'^ including 634983 Austrians 144 175 Dutch 137^7 Russians 104204 
Italians 19 140 French and 18 319 British 

Towns —The population in 1910 of a number of the chief towns arranged temtonally 
and including the capitals (mentioned hrst in each case) of the pnnapal divisions was as 
follows dlsacfi Lorraine Stra sburg 178 891 Mulhausen 95 041 Metz 68 598 Colmar 
43808 — Anhalt Des au 56605 — Baden Karlsruhe 134313 Mannheim 193902 Frei 
burg im Breisgau 83 324 Heidclbet^56 or6 — Ba ana Munich 596467 Kuremberx 333 ^42 
Augsburgi 113415 Wurzburg 84496 Regensburg 52624 — Bremen Bremen 247 437 
Bremerhaven 24165 — Brunsuich Brunswick 143554 — Hamburg Hamburg 931035 — 
Hesse Darmstadt 87089 Mainz no 634 — Dctmold 14 295 — Lubeck Lubeck 
98 656 — Mecklenburg Schwerin Schwenn 42 519 Rostock 65 383 — Oldenburg Oldenburg 
30 242 — Prussia (towns exceeding 100000 inhabitants) Berlin (stadt) * 071 257 Aachen 
(Aix la Chapelle) 1 ‘56143 Mtona 172628 Barmen 169 2 14 Bochum 136931 Breslau 
512 105 Charlottenburg 3O5 978. Cologne 516 <527 Danzig 107 337 Dortmund 214 226 
Duisburg 229483 DusseldorP 358728 Elberfeld 170 195 Erfurt 111463 Essen 294633 
Frankfort on Main 414576 Gelsenkirchen 169513 Halle 180843 Hambom* 10 1 703 
Hanover 30*^75 Kassel 153196 Kiel 21161^7 Konigsbeig^ 245994 Krefeld 129406 
Magdeburg 279629 Mulheim 112580 Posen 136691 RixdorP 237289 Saarbrucken® 
103089 Schoneber^ 172823 Stettin 236 1 13 Wiesbaden 109002 Wilmersdorf* 109 716 — 
Peuss lounger Line Gera 49 2"6 — Reuse Elder Line Gceiz 2^ 245 — Saxe dUertburg 
^Itenburg 39 976 — Ctburg Gotha t oburg 23 789 Gotha 39 55o — Saxe Metmngen 
Memingen 17131 — Saxe 'Vi eimar T tsenach W^eimar 34582 Eisenach 38^6- Jena 38 
48"’ — Saxony Dresden 548308 Leipzig 589850 Chemmtz 287807 Plauen 12 1 272 — 
SchwarJiurg Rudolstadt RudoLtadt 12 937 — W urttembng Stuttgart 286 218 Llm 56 log 

Agriculture etc — The principal crops (m tons) in 1911 were rye 10 8661 16 oats 
7 704 1 01 wheat 4066335 barley 3139915 All except oats show a marked mcrea e 
over the figures for 1910 a feature which has been generally characteristic of recent years 
The area under the vine on the other hand decreased gradually but steadily from 1906 
to 19 1 1 being 272 ooo acres m the latter year In Alsace Lorraine 46 8 per cent of the total 
area is under cultivation and 2 3 per cent under vinevards the highest proportion m any 

^ Since Jan i 1911 however Augsburg has included the Landgemeinde of Pfersee 

8 This figure represents an increase of onlv i 5 per cent in the preceding qumquenmal 
period and the process of decentralisation referred to above in dealing with the popula 
tion generally is further illustrated by the population of Greater Berlin ° which in 1910 was 
3712 554 showing an increase of 24 per cent The centre of business activity extends gradu 
ally westward from Leipziger strasse to Potsdamer and even Tanentzin strasse Com 
municalions have been improved and extended The underground railway runs west 
ward to Reichskanzler platz and Wilhelm platz and a hne is under construction from Nol- 
fendorf platz southward to Schoneberg Motor omnibuses have recently been introduced 

® An important industnal and art exhibition was held m Dusseldorf in 1912 

* Created a Stadtgemetnde (mumcipahty) on Apnl 1 1911 

‘ Suburbs cd Berlin 

® Malstatt Burbach and St Johann are now umted mth Saarbrucken 
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Gerrmul territory the value of the grape-crcw being £r 7<>o ooo m 1911 In Baden the vine 
was cultivated on 38 500 acres in 191 1 the ngure bang nearly the same as that for Prussta 
Wheat is especiaJlj wnportant in Bavaria the crop being 431 000 tons m 1911 and also 
bops which were cultivated on 43 000 acres out of 66 000 acres m all Germany 
The value of the North Sea and Baltic fishery catches in 1911 was £i 800000 
Minxnz and Jfo««/ac/»fw —The total population engaged in these occupations m 1910 
was 6 617 584 or 10 2 Mr cent of the population of the country According to the census of 
igio textiles occupied 72 ooo workers and mines 49000 in Alsace Lorraine In Baden the 
industries (salt mines iron works etc ) occupied 246 864 persons or 115 per cent of 
the population In Bavana the figures were 566 440 or 8 a per cent in Prussia 3 076 
709 or ^9 per cent (the output of coal amounting to 151 000000 tons m 1911) m 
Scxxany 769 44^ or 16 o per cent and in Wuritemherg 242 020 or 9 9 per cent \mong the 
smaller states there is a notable concentration upon textile industncs m the two small 
pnticipalities of Reuss where over 10 per cent of the population are thus empb>ed 

The output of coal has increased by about 50 per cent m the latest (jumquenmal period 
amounting to 160700000 ions valued at £78600000 in 19 ii while lignite was raised to 
the amount of 73800000 tons (£9200000) and iron ore 23800000 tons (£5000000) 
The production of pig iron was 13 500 ooo tons The ship-building industry shows no great 
development recently the number of ships built or building in pn\ate >ards in 1911 beiixjr 
49 vessels of war and 1 072 other vessels for service under the national nag and 3 warshipi, 
and 241 other vessels for foreign countries Among other industries which show marked 
recent changes is that of motor cars (mats and aeroplanes for which returns of production 
showed a total value of £5 500000 m 1910 including 9 j68 cars (against 3 887 m 1907) 
283 boats and 73 aeroplanes (against 4 m the preceding vear) Seven airships were alsf 
built and 2 977 motor engines of various sorts The brewing industry is another showing 
a markid change but this is in the direction of a reduction of the number of breweries tn 
ihe Brausteuergebut which was 4 324 in 1910 The centenary of Krupp s the famous 
iron and steel works at Essen was celebrated on August 8 1912 the ceremonies being 
attended by the Kaiser In June 1912 the works employed 71 221 persons 

CommeTcial development is illustrated bv Tables II-III showing the value of the chief 
imports and exports and also the trade with the principal countries in 1911 


JaAI« // Trade tn ipii (£ s(e Itng om Uing 00 fro' 

TaHf JIl ~i ountr es t aded tvttU 

1 iQt 1 (£ sle 1 ng m tl ng 00 ooo) 

Imports 


E p<ns 



Imports Exports 



Animah and an mil p oduc 

39 

0 


trom 

to 

C<8ton cotton yam cotton 


Iron and non goods 

35 

7 

i Eos OPE 

278 6 

301 0 

goods 

40 0 

Macbmeiy 


2 

Belgium 

17 0 

20 7 

Agncultural produce 

go 0 

Cotton yam cotton goods 


0 

France 

3h 2 

29 9 

A imak and animal produce 

7^ 4 

Coal a d coke 

24 

0 

Great Britain 

40 4 

47 0 

Preckius metals 

15 1 

Agricultural produce 

13 

S 

Itdlv 

14 2 

17 4 

Base metals and minerals 

46 X 

Clothing and silk goods 

«3 

3 

Holland 

14 9 

2t? 6 

Sdk and siik goods 

8 9 

Sugar 


5 

Austria Hungary 

37 0 

4S 9 

Vfooi 

P 4 

Precious roetiJ 

S 

0 , 

' Russ a 

78 2 

SO 0 

Wx)d 

14 t 

An line and other dve stuffs 

5 

8 

Africa 

20 8 

9 4 

Colonial }»roduce 

43 1 

Copper and brass goods 

3 

S 

Asia 

48 7 

21 7 

Maciunery 

3 S 

Motor cars 


I 

B iti h India 

a 0 

s 0 

Other goods 

IS4 8 

Other goods 

204 

4 

Ch na 

S 2 

^ t 

Total 

500 4 

Total 

4J1 


Japan 

Dutch Ea. t la h 

1 9 

0 2 

6 

J * 






America 

I 3 X 

68 I 






Argcntne 

x8 S 

12 8 






Bra 1 

16 0 

6 






British America 

0 

3 






Chile 

7 9 

4 3 






Uu ted States ol 








Amenca 

67 2 

32 0 






Aostraua 

X 4 

4 0 






Rest ol Australa 








a a d Ocean a 

I 

0 t 


Shipping —The numbers of the mercantile manne and their distnbution are as follows 
for 1912 In Prussia 2 260 of 312 713 tons Hamburg 1 348 of i 676 376 tons Bremen 
712 of ^3387 other states 412 of 141 249 There were registered at Baltic ports 942 
vessels of 316 907 tons and at North Sea ports 3 790 of 2 706 818 tons the total being 
4 732 3 023 725 tons 

The foreign msrcantile shipping in German ports is shown in Table IV for 1910 
The gross tonnage handle in the Duisbuig Ruhrorter ports, where the largest inland 
navigation industry ts earned on amounted m one year (1911-12) to 20 5*?oooo Mann 
heim the chief commercial centre on the Upper Rhine is the latest port on that nver the 
tonnage of merchant veaseb calling m 1910 amounting to neartv 5 ooo ooo The Kaiser 
Wtlhdm (Kiel) canal was usal in 1012 by 543)12 vessds of 8 558 204 tons A canal pro 
lected in 1905 which branches off from the Dortmund Ems canal crosses the W eser neat 
Minden and leads to Hatmvo- is now open 
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Cleared in Cargo 

Entered m Cargo 


Number 

Tonnage 

Number 

Tonnage 

British 

2855 

2 468 302 

4 955 

5251 666 

Swedish 

3 747 

I 257 147 

5 125 

I 699 821 

Danish 

4836 

r 202 21^ 

5618 

I 675 581 

Norwegian 

1043 

528 402 

2 151 

I 153 253 

Dutch 

2 438 

447 21 1 

2 785 

601 083 

Finnish 

264 

117310 

' 418 

164 402 

Fri nch 

no 

83 '’53 

158 

132 886 

Russian 

206 

76 400 

322 

126 -07 


Ratlua\s open for traffic m 1910 amounted to 36 681 miles of tihjch only 2 286 were 
under private companies the rest being under state management In 1910 531 528000 
tons of goods including animals were convened bv railways yielding /q 5 160000 and the 
number of passengers earned was t 541 000 000 yielding £41 800 000 (asarainst fs5 45° 000 
in 1906) The new tariff nhich came into force on May i 1907 has had the effect of largely 
increasing the u e of the cheapest f^tb) class of accommodation bv passengers the receipts 
for this class having risen from -f 8 940 000 in 1906 to £14 960 000 m 1910 

Finance —For the financial year ending March 31 1912 the imperial revenue and expendi 
ture each amounted to nearly £160000000 The imperial funded debt at the end of 1911 
amounted to £227 831 670 The budget for the financial year beginning April i 191- 
estimated the revenue and expenditure at £144 306 755 (ordinary £137 583 100 extraor 
dinarv £6 723 655) 

In certain of the more important temtanal divisions of the empire the total budget 
figures for 19H were as follows m £ 00000 the public debt ifi each case being put yithm 
parentheses Baden 128 Bavani 359(10001 Bremen 25 (13 of Brunswick 15 

(•^ 5) Hamburg 85(358) Hes e 50(220) Mecklenburg ^hwenn 23 (71) Oldenburg 
21(37) Prussia 2043(4760) Saxonv 210(440) Wurttemberg 139(300; 

Arm^^ — The peace strength of the armv in 1912 was 656 144 including 27 ooo officers 
and go 000 non commissioned officers The tot;al expenditure on the army amounted to 
£40 800 000 during the financial vear 191 1-12 and was estimated at £42 400 000 for I9i2“i3 
By a law of March 27 1911 and a supplementary law of June j 191^ the peace strength 
of the army was to be increased annually until in 1015 its total strength should reach 
544 221 exclusive of officers Prussia and the smaller states will supply 420939 Havana 
60351 Saxonv 41 625 and Murttemberg 21 296 men The divisicns will include 651 mfan 
try battalions 516 civ airy squadrons 633 field artillery battalions 48 foot artillery battal 
10ns 33 pioneer battalions 18 communication units and 25 tram battalions 

Naty — ^The active naval personnel in 1912 was 64 500 including 3 300 officers Total 
expenditure in 1911-12 was £22 900 000 and was estimated at £22 609 540 in 1912-13 The 
following statement is given of the number of warships on April i 1912 Linienschiffe 
32 Kustenpanzerschiffe 8 Grosser Kreuzer 18 Kleine Krtuzer 41 Kanonenboote 9 Schui 
schiffe 8 Spezialschiffe 14 There are also about 150 smaller vessels (torpedo boats etc; 
for high sea service and 40 tor coast and harbour work together with 16 submarines 

Eaucatton and Seteme — The following figures show the attendance at the eleven lai^est 
universities dunng the winter half year 1911-12 Berlin 9829 Munchen 6797 Leipzig 
5 170 Bonn 3 998 Halle 2 879 Breslau 2 702 Gottingen 2 505 Freiburg 2 466 Heidelberg 
^231 Strassburg 2 138 Munster 2 126 The Fnednch Milhelni University at Berlin tele 
brated its centenary m 1910 Including the university at Munster the number of German 
universities is twenty one but at Munster thi full faculty of medicine is not yet established 
A technical high school was opened at Breslau by the Kaiser on iSiovember 29 1910 and the 
number of sue h schools is now eleven In Berlin the Kaiser M ilhelm Association for the 
Adyancement of Science was instituted on January ii 1911 and in the same year a large 
building wa* completed for the Roval Library in Lffiter den Linden near the university 
In Heidelberg a new Academy of Science was founded m July 1909 In Hambuig an 
institute for tropical diseases was opened in April 1910 and a mmeralogical and geological 
institute m December and in October of the same year the new geological department of 
Baden was opened m Freiburg replacing the former establishment m Karlsruhe 

Rehp,fm — -According to the census of lOio there were 39991 421 (61 6 ) Eyangehcal 
Protestants 23 821 453 (36 7 ) Roman Catholics 283 946 ^ 4 %) other Chnstians 615 02 1 
(1 o /o) Jews 208014 (03 ) other sects 6138 (oo“o) unclassified The proportion per 

cent of Roman Catholics was highest in Alsace Lorraine 76 2 Baden 59 3 Prussia 36 3 
Hesse ,10 \\ urttemberg jO 4 In all the other great divisions the proportion of Protest 
ants IS upwards of 90 per cent m Bremen it is 87 per cent and 82 per cent in Berlin where 
the Roman Cathohes number 12 percent and Jews 4 5 the last being more numerous there 
than el-^e where in the Empire (L Meckinu 0 J R Howarth ) 
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German Dependencies^ 

The cc^onial terntories are broadly distributed as follows — 




White 

Native 


Area 

I opulation 

Population 


Sq Mile 

(1911) 

(estimated) 

In Africa 

I 028 190 

20 007 

14 ooo ooo 

In the Pacific 

94 675 

I 533 

boo ooo 

Kiaochow 

213 

^896 

160 ooo 


1 123 078 

25436 

14 760000 


The central administration has been the Reichskolomalamt t,mce \pnl i 1907 its 
head being a Secretary of State Kiaochow is> not administered b> this office but by 
the Reu.hsmanneamt 

Cameroon- — This West African colony had on January i 1911 a white population of 
I 455 and a native population estimated at 2 700000 But by the Franco German agree 
ment of November 4 19 1 1 the southern and eastern frontier was changed so that the terntory 
extends to a point on the Congo nver and to another on the Ubangi This change repre 
sents an accretion of territory of nearly 100 000 sq miJe& the total area being now 290 000 
sq miles In recent years Duke Adolf Fnednch of Mecklenburg has assisted the develop 
ment of the colon\ by extensive exploration The pnncipal products are cocoa and rubber 
of which there were m ign some 5 000 000 tree-j each Bananas oil palms and coffee follow 
in importance The \ alue of exports amounted m 1910 to £i 000 000 of which rubber repre 
seated ;^50 000 palm products nearly £250000 and cocoa £150000 Imports exceeded 
£i 250 000 in value The colon> was visited b> 529 ships of I 291 000 tons The ordinary 
expenditure for 1912 was estimated at £480 000 the revenue at £320000 The native and 
house tax is the pnncipal item in the latter amounting to £60 000 A Catholic and three 
evangelical missions support a number of schools with 28 660 pupils there are also four 
government -schools with 733 pupils The military forces in 1910 numbered l 471 men 
j 300 of whom were natives 

Gennan East Africa has an area of 384 000 sq miles with a population estimated (though 
roughly) at 10000000 Whites in 1911 numbered 4227 Plantations consist chiefl> of 
sisal rubber manihot coffee cocoa and pepper and of the total exports to the value ol 
£i 040 000 m 1910 sisal represented £150000 rubber £290000 and copra £100000 Ira 
ports were valued at marly £2 000 000 The colony was visited m 1910 b> 933 vessels of a 
total tonnage of 2 000 000 The railways at the end of 191 1 had a length of 662 miles The 
central railway reached Tabora in 1912 and the cost of its extension to Lake Tangan>ika has 
been voted by the Reichstag The Lsambara railway reached Moschi m October 1911 
The estimated ordinary expenditure amounted to nearly £l 000 ooo m 191^ the house and 
hut tax representing nearly £200000 and the revenue was estimated at £620000 There 
are a military force of 2 962 men and a police force of i 898 both principally native 

German South West Africa has an area of ^22 4W sq miles with a white population of 
13 962 m 1911 and an estimated native population of 80 000 The Anglo German boundary 
at Walfish Bay was settled by agreement of May 23 1911 About 29 000000 acres were 
bt-ing farmed in 19c I cattle numbered 144000 sheep 400 000 and goats 400000 Total 
exports were valued at £1730000 in 1910 Two years previously the first export from 
newlj. discovered diamond fields had taken place the value of the stones in 1910 was £i 350 

000 and m ign and again in igi2 diamonds amounting to about feooooo carats were ob- 
tained Copper was exported to the value of £-.80000 m 1910 Imports were valued at 
£2220000 Vessels visiting the colony in 1911 nupibered ^83 of a total tonnage of 

1 328 53b There are four railways with a mileage of i 186 at tne end of 19 n Estimated 
expenditure (1912) £i 800 ooo revenue £880000 Self government was granted on Jan 
uar> 28 1909 and the Landesrat held its first session in May igio 

Togo (West Africa) has an area of 33 700 sq miles an estimated native population of 
I 000000 and a white population (1911) of 363 Palm products (kernels and oil) took the 
chief place (£160 ooo) and rubber the second (£60 ooo) in the export trade of 1910 the total 
value of which was £360 ooo while imports were valued at £570 ooo Shipping m 1910 had 
a total tonnage of 577 000 Railways extend to 201 miles a Une of 100 miles from Lome to 
Atakpame having been opened on Apwl I 1911 Estimated expenditure (1912) £160000 
revenue £*50 ooo including a native tax providing £274J00 An agricultural school and a 
handKrafts school teive been established A native police force numbers 569 men 

Hew Gumea. — German New Guinea includes l^ser Wilhelms Land the Solomon 
Islands and the Bismarck Archipelago (New Potnemma New Mecklenburg New Hanover 
and the Admiralty I^nde ) with a total area of 93 ooo sq miles, a native population estimated 
to exceed 500000 and a white population (1911) of 723 Exports were valued at only 
ooo in 1910, the prioapal item being copra imports at nearly £200,000 The revenue 
1 See H Meyer Das deutseke Keiomalretch t eiprig igio 
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in 1911 wati £40 000 the expenditure £70 000 There is a native police force of about 600 
rtien From January i8 iQio the seat of government has been established at Rabaul 
Knowledge of the interior of Kaiser Wilhelms Land has recentlv been greatJ> extended b> 
the work of the Grerman Dutch boundary commission which navigated tne Kaisenn Augusta 
river for 600 miles up stream 

Samoa — The German portion 01 Samoa has an area of 1 000 sq miles with a total popu 
lation estimated at 37 500 whites numbering 490 xn 1911 Here cocoa plantations have 
been considerably extended the number of plants being estimated at i 250 000 and the 
export of cocoa was valued at £28 000 in 1910 out of a total export trade valued at £180 ooo 
Imports were valued at £170 000 Revenue in I912 was estimated at £40 000 and expendi 
ture at £50 000 

The Cafolme, Pelew, Mananne and Marshall Islands have a total land area of 960 sq 
miles and a population estimated at 55300 whites numbering 320 m 1911 Plantations 
are devoted almost wholly to the coco nut palm except m the Eastern Carolines w here 
small quantities of Mamla hemp rubber and manihot are raised In the Marshall and 
Caroline Islands however a new export trade of con iderable promise it> devdoping in 
phosphates which were valued at £470 000 in 1910 out of a total value of exports of £550 ooo 
Imports were valued at £120000 Revenue (1911) £25000 expenditure £35000 The 
islands are under the governor at Rabaul (New Guinea) A somewhat serious native rising 
m Ponape which began on October l8 1910 was only quelled in February 1911 by the 
dispatch of a naval force 

Kiaochow (China) with an area of 213 sq miles has a population estimated at i6g ooo 
including t 896 whites in 1911 The town of Tsingtau has a population of 34000 Chinese 
and I 621 Europeans and rose from the eighteenth place among Chinese fret ports in 1904 
to the sixth in 1910 The chief article ot export is straw braid (value £670 ooo in 1911 when 
the total exports were valued at £3000000) The value of imports (cotton goods and 
varn paper &c ) was £3 500 ooo bhips visiting the port in 1911 numbered 555 of a total 
tonnage of 830 ooo including 176 British (270 ooo tons) The Shantung railway earned 
900 ooo passengers and 700 ooo tons )I goods m igi i Estimated revenue (1912) £310 ooo 
expenditure £730 ooo There are a German militarv force of 2 391 men and a mainly 
native police force of no Among educational institutions may be mentioned the German 
Chinese high school opened on October - a 1909 (L Mecking ) 


Political History 

The appointment on July 14 1909 ot Herr von Bethmann HoUweg as Imperial 
Chancellor in succession to Prince Bulow was but a change of politicians The old 
questions continued to occupy public attention and the method adopted 
for their solution stirred up much popular dissatisfaction The mam 
issues were those of finance \ deficit of 2 ooo million marks (100 milhons 
sterling) was anticipated for the four years igoo to 1913 and ways and means had to 
be devi>ed to raise a sura of some 500 million marks ( 5 millions sterling) each year 
Bulow suggested a scheme of taxation which while taxing articles of consumption in 
eluded death duties^ But death duties were bitterly opposed by the Conser\aU\e 
party as stnkmg at the root of the family and since the Liberals were very 
much in favour of the proposed scheme, the working agreement between 
the two came to an end Bulow had maintained his position by their 
J 9 Q 9 united support he was therefore forced to resign as a consequence of the 

breach The entire blame Bulow himself laid at the door of the Conserv a 
tive party But while the Conservatives got their way — m the amended estimate 
the property tax found no place, — the bill could be carried only with the aid of the 
Centre There was a good deal of truth therefore in Bulow s view that one result 
of the crisis was to make the Centre party again the most mfluential group m the 
Reichstag a position from which it had been dislodged ui 1906 

One other result became apparent — there was general discontent aU over the 
country The middle classes were particularly dissatisfied that the burden of taxation 

* Bulow s scheme for raising the £25 ooo ooo required was bv (a) increased matncular 
contributions of each state to the extent of 80 Pf per head of the population £2 400 ooo 
(b) death duties £4600000 (c) taxes on spmts beer wine tobacco and advertisemi nts 
£18 ooo ooo The scheme as adopted provided (aj duties on spirits beer tobaceso sparkling 
Wines £11 400 ooo (b) stamp duties £5475 ooo (c) taxes an coffee tea and hgbtu^apph 
ances £4 roo ooo (d) taxe? on sugar and railway tu kets £4 025 ooo 
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‘should have been shifted on to their shoulders while the landed men did not bear 
their fair share The opposition between the agranan and the mdustnai interests had 
shown itself in the formation of the Hansa Bund (June igop) wherein 
great captains of industry united against the feudal aristocracy 
The immediate (and ostensible) aim of the Bund was to oppose the 
financial reforms as advocated by the Conservatives and Centre From the first the 
Bund asserted that it was an ‘ economic organisation and not a political party 
that what it stood for was “ a fair economic pohcy and that it drew its members 
from all parties Its real aim, however was not to allow the landed interests to hold 
a monopoly of pohtical power At its first meeting there were representatives of over 
loo Chambers of Commerce and more than 400 other commercial and industrial 
organisations Altogether some 6,000 delegates took part in the proceedings 

The Hansa Bund only gave expression to the general discontent which continued 
for a year and a half until the general elections in 1Q12 the results of which may 
certainly be attributed to its influence. Even earlier the popular temper 
showmg itself at the Reichstag by elections where the Soaal Demo 
successes crats were enabled to gam three ■^eats out of a total of five It was the 
same m the state elections everywhere the prevailing discontent expressed 
itself by sending Social Democrats to the legislatures The best instance is perhaps 
that of Saxony where the elections on October 21 , iooq took place tor the first time 
on a svstem of plural voting According to this e\ery man who pa vs direct taxes has 
one vote If ins income exceeds £So or if he owns 2 hectares (about 5 acres) of land 
or if b> reason of his having passed the necessary examination he is quahfied for 
one >ears military service he has two votes If however his income is over £100 
or if he IS a professional man — law) er doctor high school teacher engineer or artist 
— or being an agncultunst he owns more than 4 hectares (about 10 acres) of land 
he IS entitled to three votes \gain if his income exceeds £140 or if he is the possessor 
of more than 8 hectares (about 20 acres) of land he is entitled to four votes Fma]l>, 
every man over fiftv \ears of age has an extra vote but no man mav record more than 
four votes altogether Such a scheme is broad enough and therefore the sUikmg 
succiss of the Social Democratic part> ^ is of more than ordinary significance 

The new Chancellor w as fullv ahv e to the situation and already in his first speech 
to the House (December 9 1909) he attempted to discount the successes of the Social 
Democrats I am of opinion that there are large masses among our 
people who do not wish to be nurtured on revolutionarv changes 

Cbanceiior What OUT people desires above all else is that it may not be 

disturbed m its dail\ work by unrest and experiment that on the con 
trarv it looks for protection to a pohtical pobev which is stable and reliable On the 
other hand he hmted clearly enough that he had no intention of being influenced bv 
any party that lus aim would be to carry on the government independently of all 
parties That was about as far as his programme went and in reality it was wherein 
his strength lay Those who knew Herr von Bethmann HoUweg were not surprised 
dt this attitude An excellent admimstrator, he believed in no sensational policies 
but in thoroughness in administrative work Accordingly he appointed (June 1909) 
specialists to the offices rendered vacant by the financial crisis Vtith the rejection 
of the Government s estimate Herr Sydow the Secretary of the Impenal Treasury 
had resigned His successor was Herr Wermuth * To the Ministry of the Intenor 
Herr Delbriick* was appointed Herr Sydow* became the Minister of Commerce 

* The composition of the Saxony Diet after the elections was as follows Conservatives 
29 (in place of 46 in the previous Diet) 36 National Liberals (34 previously) Party of the 
Middle Classes I (no change) and 25 Social Democrats (previous Diet i) 

* Adolf Wermuth bom March 23 1855 Under Secretary of the Intenor 1904 

* Clemens Delbrucfc, born Jan 19 1856 Semor Burgomaster of Danzig 1896 Governor 
(ObenM^adent) irf West Prussia 1902 Mirasterof Commerce and Industry 1905 

* Reanhold S^ow born Jan 14 1851 Undersecretary of the Pot>t Office Secretary 
of the Impenal Treasury 1908 
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and the portfolio of education for Prussia was given to Herr von Trott zu Solz' 
In other r^pects the new Chancellor earned on the policy of his predecessor His 
handling of the Polish Question and his attitude to any suggestion for fiscal changes 
are perhaps as good instances as any In iqoS a law had been ]^sed faali 
TbePotbh passing of land in the Polish provinces of Prussia out of 

Qatstion PoUsh into German hands The scheme for expropriating Polish land 
owners was at once put into execution and continupd all through the year 
ipop In that >ear the commissioners appointed to purchase land reported that 
they had entered into possession of 20 large estates and 50 small ones totalling an 
area of 21 085 hectares (about 5^ 000 acres) at a tost ot '>■’ million marks {£1 350000) 
Of these estates 5 of the larger and 23 of the smaller had belonged to Poles So far 
nas the anti Polish policv of expatriation earned that the Poles were forbidden to 
build houses on their land The Poles attempted to evade the letter ot the law by 
living m vans and similar conveyances but their success was small since the Govern 
ment dealt harshly with the offenders The Polish Question did not come to the 
fore again until comparativeh late in igrr having been overshadowed by more im 
portant events But towards the end of October m that year the Government decided 
on a severe application of Iht Expropriation Law This brought about a stormy de 
bate m the Diet on October 30 1012 On the one hand the Government had to face 
the demands of the extreme ationahsts on the other, the Centre was strongly 
opposed to the anti Pohsh policy Moreover there was reason to believe that both 
the Austrian and Russian Governments looked with displeasure on the German treat 
ment of the Poles ^Nevertheless the Chancellor in this matter was following in the 
footsteps of his predecessor, and the continuity of policy is clear enough 

As for the fiscal pohev Germany had lived for thirty years under Protection 
which Bismarck adopted m 1870 m the hope that the increased custom duties would 
make the Empire financially independent Herr von Bethmann was as 
disinclined to listen to the demand for free trade as Pnnee Bulow had been 
The less so as the year igog had been a fairly prosperous one The coun 
try recovered from the (conomic depression of IQ07 as was proved bv the ready sub 
scnptions to loans and the large profits w hich the joint stock banks harvested 
In the colonies likewise there had been an upward movement partly due it is 
possible to the energetic and enterpnsing policy of Herr Dernburg ^ who was above 
all else a ‘ business ’ minister His commercial and more especially 
la^a/es banking expen ence stood the colonial administration in good stead 

The reports from the colonies showed an increasing trade and that may 
have been one reason at any rate for extensive railway activity No less than 835 
miles of new Ime were being built It was the first year too m whuh the colomes 
were able to make a pay ment {£i 7 500) to the Impenal Exchequer Acccordingly the 
colonial estimates were rather less than in previous years — 22 million marks as 
agains>t ^4 millions in 1908 The general prospenty was continued in the following 
year and to forward it a permanent industnal committee of the colonial adrainis 
tration was established (June 27 igio) composed of reprcbenta fives of many Chambers 
of Commerce The promising picture was only marred by the news of a nsmg m the 
Caroline Islands which occurred on October 18 1910 

The great question of the day throughout the first half of the year 1910 was that 
of the reform of the Prussian franchise Electoral reform had been m the air during 
the last year or two Baden and Saxony both adopted new electoral systems 
The traa Even the small state of Mecklenburg w as awakening to the need of reform 
toP?us»te^”ing Its constitution and adopting a fraiwhise more m accord with the 
needs of the day It was no new question in Prussia It had been dis 
cussed m the Chamber as recently as January 25, 1909 That it was the popular will 

* Augustus von Trott zu Solz born Dec 29 1855 Governor of Brandenburg 1905 

* Bernard Dernburg born July 17 1864 Directw of the Darmstadter Bank i^l‘'i906 
Minister for the Colonies 1907-1910 
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was made abundantly clear in the press and at mass meetings It could not well be 
postponed much longer and it was promised in the speech from the Throne when the 
Prussian Diet assembled on January ii, igio When however, the Bill at last made 
its appearance (February lo, 1910) it was a sore disappointment to the popular wishes 
Manife^itlv the Bill wanted to do httle The constitucnaes that had been formed on 
the basis of a census of half a century back were mamtamed No regard whate\er 
was had to the enormous changes that had taken place in Prussia making it as much 
an industrial as an agncvltural state Secondly, the division of electors into three 
classes arranged according to incomes, was left unaltered IS or was it proposed to 
introduce the secret ballot long smee utilised in the Reichstag elections The Bill 
however enlai^ed the basis of the first class of voters by adding an educational quaiifi 
cation to the already existmg finanaal one, it also substituted direct for indirect 


voting 

The proposal was everywhere condemned The parties of the Right would have 
none of it because it did not go far enough for the parties of the Left it went too far 
All over the country large demonstrations were organised chiefly by the 
demom Social Democrats, in favour of complete electoral reform with the 

jiratfojis. secret ballot and universal suffrage On February 13 iqio there were 
processions through the streets of Berlin which occasioned a famous proclamation 
by Herr von Jagow the chief of police Its brevity did not lessen its significance 
‘ There is talk of the nght to street demonstrations But the streets are for traffic 
onlv If public autbontv is disregarded the pobce have orders to use their weapons 
I give mquisitive people fair warning * The demonstrations took place nevertheless 
and the Government must have been impressed b> them A special committee of 
the Diet knocked the Bill about a good deal and the Government went so far as to 
accept secret votmg provided a substantial majority of the House could be obtained 
for the prmciple The Conservatives and Centre were solidlj opposed to it recording 
->38 votes the Liberals and Soaal Democrats only had 138 The clause was rejected 
on March 16 the discussion on the Bill as a whole dragged on until Ma\ '’7 when 
the Government announced their intention of withdrawing the measure The Con 
servatives were pkased since the old s>stem continued the progressive parties were 
not displeased, the way being opened to more extensive reforms in the future 

Greater success attended the activities of the Reichstag during the year its pro 
gramme included measures of financial social and legal reform Of these the most 
important under the first heading was the extension of shipping dues on 
internal waterways Shipping dues already existed on the canals 
and the canalized rivers, they were levied chieflv for the purpose of pro 
viding an amortization fund for the cost of construction But on the free rivers the 
introduction of shipping dues was still barred b> §54 of the German constitution 
At the instigation of Prussia a bill was introduced (October 2/ iqio) in the Reichstag 
which proposed the alteration of the article m question, so that the levying of shipping 
dues might be extended Further, a bill embcKl>mg an mcrement tax was introduced, 
to round off the financial reforms of the previous vear Two important measures of 
social reform were the institution of Chambers of Labour (parallel to the Chambers 
of Commerce) and the Insurance Consolidation Bill which codified the 
various insurance laws, reorganised the supervision of local authonties 
Horn OM, administering insurance benefits and extended the older schemes in 
various directions (See W H Dawson Social Insurance m Germanv) 
No less wej^ty was the ordinance amending procedure m cnmmal cases But while 
none of these became Jaw in 1910 the Potash Bill did The supply of 
potash IS practically limited to Germany and it is the aim of the Act 
to regulate the monopoly and husband the supply by putting a check on 
oveiproduction and fining pnees 

None of these proposals waa calculated to increase party differences, and public 
opimon was content to tolerate the political situation in view of the approaching 
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general election which Tias expected shortly It came as a suipnse, therefore when 
m June there was a further rearrangement of office holdm As m the previous 
year the Chancellor sought out men of administrative ability Herr von 
chafes Kiderlen Waechter ‘ was made Imperial Foreign Secretary in place 
of Baron von Schoen, who became German Ambassador m Pans, 
and Herr von Lindequist * a capable offiaal m the Colonial Office was appointed Co 
lonial Secretary m succession to Herr Demburg In Prussia aiso^ three portfolios 
changed hands Herr von Dallwitz ® became Minister of the Intenor Baron Shor 
lemer^ Minister of Agriculture and Dr Lentze^ Minister of Finance 

Whether the new combination pointed to a more liberal policy was not easy to 
determine On the one hand the Impenal Government had recognised the immediate 
necessity for formulating a constitution for Alsace Lorraine and in Prussia 
the authorities after a long struggle had at last agreed to make cremation 
legal (June 4 igio) Nevertheless, the Soaal Democrats and the Liberals 
supported by the comic papers (which in Germany exercise no small influence) mam 
tamed that the Chancellor was but a tool m the hands of the reactionanes Two or 
three mcidents seemed to lend colour to this view On August 25 the Kaiser broke 
hib long silence b> a characteristic speech at Koenigsberg m which recalling the 
coronation of 1851 he gave expression to his belief m the divme nght of kings “ Look 
ing on mvself as God s instrument I shall go my way without regard to the ideas 
and opimons of the time Questioned as to his attitude to this speech (November 
'^b) the Chancellor stated that it was m no wise unconstitutional seeing that the 
King m Prussia is sov ereign m his own nght Herr von Bethmann s reply was of a 
sort to be placed beside the exclamation of von Oldenburg Januschau a member 
of the Conservati\ e party, who on January 29 igio laid it down in the Impenal Diet 
that the King of Prussia or the German Emperor must always be in a position to say 
to any lieutenant Take ten men with you and close the Reichstag ’ ’ 

The growing feeling against the Conservative and Centre coahtion was stirred 
almost to boiling point by the issue of the Papal Encyclical Ediiae saepe det, on the 
occasion of the 300th anniversary of the canonisation of St Borromeo ® 
Papal Bncy In a review of the Reformation the Pope asserted that its German leaders 
were proud and rebellious men foes of the Cross of Christ {mmirn 
tonaers orgoglwsi € ribelh nefnici della Croce dt Christo) worldly men whose bellv 
w as their God {il Dio dei qualt ^ il venire) They did not seek to improv e 
morals but cast aside the teachings of the Church in accordance with the wishes 
of most corrupt {piu corroth) princes and peoples ’ There was an outcry m the whok 
of Protestant Germany The Encyclical was discussed in the Imperial Chamber and 
m those of several states Ihe King of Saxony himself a Catholic wrote to the Pope 
protesting against tht language of the document There was nothing for 
Haodeeaiat withdrawal and diplomatic action at the Cuna (June ii 1910) 

oaib succeeded in obtaimng an order to the German bishops not to read the 

letter in their churches The storm calmed down but when the anti 
modernist oath was demanded (September 8 1910) from teachers priests and 

^ Alfred von Kiderlen Waechter born July 10 1852 entered Foreign Office 1879 Secre 
tar> of the Embassy at St Petersbui^ 1881-84 at Pans 1884 86 m Constantinople 1886-88 
back in the I oreign Office 1888-94 German Minister in Hamburg 1894 in Copenhagen 
1895 in Bucharest 1900 

Fnedrich von Lindequist born September 15 1862 Consul General at Cape Town 
1902 Governor of South West Africa 1905 Under Secretary for Colonies 1907 

* Johann von Dallwitz born September 29 1858 Mimster in Berlin for Anhalt and represen 
tative of the Duchy m the Federal Council 1903 Governor of the Province of Silesia 1909 

* Clemens A Shorlemer Lieser born Septembw 29 1856 Member of the Prussian Upper 
House 1901 Governor of the Rhine Province 1905 

® 'iugustus Lentze born i860 Senior Burgomaster of MUhIbausen 1894 of Barmen 
J899 of Magdeburg 1906 Life Member of the Prussian Upper House 1906 

•Charles Borromeo (l538-'i584) was the nephew of Pius IV and one of the moving spirits 
of the Counter Reformation He was canomsed m 1610 by Paul IV See E B w 274 
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prote^rs of Catholic faculties promising that they l^o\lld remain faithful to the 
doclrmes of the Church, bitter feelings were stirred anew On March 7 1912 the 
question was even discussed in the Prussian Diet, and the Chancellor tried to steer 
dear between Prote'^tant opinion and the feelings of the Centre He pointed out 
that after representations made ht Rome the Pope had agreed to deal lemently with 
pnests who had refused to take the oath Yet the State would ha\e to guard itself 
and therefore in making appointments it would be compelled to himt its choice to those 
who had abstained from the oath 

All this was hardl> conduene to an amicaNe continuance of joint action between 
the ultramontane party and the Conservatives It was the opportunity of the parties 
of the Lett The Liberals had strengthened their position immensely 
sol^a^a by the fusion (March 6 iqio) of their three wings (Freisinnige \olks 
partei Freismmge \ eremigung and Deutsche \ olkspartei) into one strong 
body the Deutsche Freisinnige \ ofkspartei As for the Social DemoLrats the-y gained 
most Of the thirteen by elections in iqio thej won six thus increasing their strength 
in the House to Sfty two These election successes augured well for the future But 
apart from that they were gaining support m all directions by organising mass meet 
mgs to give expression to the general discontent The street riots m the Moabit quarter 
of Berlin t September 24-28 to 10) added fuel to the flame In themselves the incidents 
would have been of scarcely any importance, but the seventy of the pohee (who m 
their attacks on the noters also wounded four Enghsh and American journahsts) 
called forth loud protests and the Soaal Democrats made the most of them 

Yet while the party was gaimng in strength its councils were di\ided Should 
socialist deputies vote for the budgets of non socialist governments? — that was the 
question which produced a cleavage m their ranks Nor was it merelv 
Demaa^ academic interest It ivas a matter of practical pohtics The South 
German (Revisionist) wmg of the party favoured joint action with the 
Liberals wherever it wi^ thereby possible to achieve some tangible result In this 
spirit the Socialist members of the Baden Diet had voted for the budget The party 
in Baden approved their action But the whole of the German party at its annual 
congress at Magdeburg (September iS-24 iqio) expressed its displeasure with the 
Baden Socialist deputies whereupon the South Germans wnthdrew from the congress 
But it would be a mistake to exaggerate the internal differences in the 
party, which arc really of a more or less, theoretic nature The Revision 
ists certainly stand opposed to the Marxians but in practical politics 
the Soaal Democrats present a united front The Reichstag elections of iqi’ no less 
than the party congress at Chemnitz (September 15-21 1Q12) bore eloquent testi 
mony to the non existence of real sectionalism which cuts at the root of things 
fhe coming elections, perhaps the most important in the history of the German 
Empire dominated domestic politics throughout 1012 and all parties made their 
preparations accordingly The excitement seemed to affect the Reichstag itself 
which contrary to its usual methods worked with such speed that it was able to pass 
into law a new constitution for Alsace Lorraine the codification of the insurance laws 
and the mtroduction of shipping dues The Bill granting a new constitution to the 
conquered provinces was at last approved bv the Federal Council in 
December 1910 and introduced mto the House earlv m the following year 
conatiMkat Its final form differed in many respects from the onginal draft For the 
Iinpenal Government, while willing to grant a new constitution to 'Msace 
Lorraine, waS particularly anxious to safeguard the stains quo m the relationship be 
tween the states the Empire Accordingly the new state was given no effective 
influence in the Fcdefal Council Representatives there were indeed provided for 
but they had no voting power It was principally against this provision that the 
SoaaJ Democrats organised protest meetings m all parts of Alsace Lorraine and in 
the Reichstag there was also ^rong feelmg against the exclusion On the first reading 
of the Bill 0 amiary 26, ipii) the Centre the Liberals and the Social Democrats were 
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united against the exclusion clause It was not suroriMng therefore that when the 
Bill was read a second time the Chancellor accepted Uie Centre amendment which 
pro\ided that the territor> shall ha\e three votes m the Federal Coimcd On May 
26 1911 the bill was passed by a large majonty (211 to 03) and Alsace Lorraine became 
a state of the hederation According to the new constitution the Emperor exercises 
sovereign powers, m the country and is represented at Strassburg by a Governor 
{StaiihalteT) who is at the head of the Government Local laws are made by the 
Emperor with the consent of the two Chambers The First is composed of vanous 
representatives and nominated members, the Second is, an elected chamber voting 
being b> secret ballot and the suffrage universal "With regard to the representation 
of the new state in the Federal Council it is not as complete as that of other states In 
the first place the votes of its representatives do not count at all on questions affecting 
changes m the constitution sccondlv whenever these votes b> being added to those 
of Prussia can produce a majonty m the Council they are disregarded 

Important as these measures were the Morocco crisis nevertheless commanded 
most attention (see International A.ffairt, Part I Sect i) The German Govern 
ment feared lest French influence in Morocco should become a menace 
affair to German aspirations and accordmglv it resolved to make sure of com 

pensation trom France this was not immediately forthcoming 
German> without an> warning sent a warship the I anther to Agadir a Moroccan 
port ostensibly for the protection of German firms in South Morocco but in reaJitj to 
enforce its demand for compensation and moreover compensation in Morocco itself 
In Its information to the English Government German> denied this But it was 
evident that in manj quarters in German v the teehng was that a port in Morocco 

should be ceded to the Germans B) July I5 igii the C ermau Government had 

realised that such a demand would not be tolerated It therefore asked for territories 
in other parts of \frica and after much negotiation two treaties were signed between 

the two powers (Nov 4 ion) In the one Germany agreed to recognise the 

hrench Protectorate in Morocco bj the other Prance ceded to Germanj parts of her 
Congo colonv The bargain w as bv no means satisfactorj to German public opinion 
and among those who were dissatisfied was Herr von Lmdequist the Colonial Secretar> 
himself He resigned m consequence and was succeeded b> Dr Solf who for a time 
had been Governor of Samoa Nor was this the end of the matter On November 
9-10 iQii when the treaties were discussed in the Reichstag the Chancellor found 
scant sympathv when he detended his pohev The press was unanimous in its con 
demnation and all parties sought to utihse public feeling for their own ends m the 
electioneering campaign that w as already m progress 

The session closed on December iQii and the elections were fixed 
for the following January The results will be apparent from the Table, 
showing the number of seats for each party 
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the Opposition 202 Danes i, Independents 3, Total 39/ The most striking fact of 
the Sections was the swelling success of the Social Democrats, who p<^ed 34. 8 per 
cent of the tot^ votes registered (as against 28 9 per cent m 1907) * 

The new Reichstag opened on February 7 1912^, and in the speech from the Throne 
social Jegiilation was promised a first j^ace m the deliberations of the House A 
hope was expressed that the state would before long become financially sound so that 
TAeSoo&rilsis among other things the army and the navy might both be strengthened 
msi^myofThe first work of the Reichstag was to elect a President Ihe choice 
tbe it«icb 8 Utt fell on Dr Spahn a member of the Centre, the second strongest party 
in the House. To ha>e gi\en the Socialists the prize was reall> too much for all the 
parties but the Soaalists could not be kept out altogether Accordingly of the two 
\ice Presidents one was a Soaal Democrat (Herr Scheidemann) and the other a Na 
tional Liberal (Herr Paasche) But the possibility of a Socialist Speaker was a thorn 
in the side of the Presidential Board and Herr Spahn resigned foUoiJied shortly after 
by Herr Paasche Sittmgs were held to fill these vacanaes and for a day or two a 
Soaal Democrat presided over the German Reichstag for the first time m its historv 
On February 14 1012 Herr Kaempf was elected President and Herr Dove second 
\ice President The Socialist element was still tolerated But when the day to 
confirm these elections came round the House had apparentl\ decided to ehrmnate 
the Social Democrat 

This was a small affair compared to the difficult financial situation The troubles 
of the summer of 1909 seemed to be reviving The War office and the Admiralty 
demanded extra expenditure therefore fKsh sources of re^enue were 
riecessarv When the Secretary to the Treasury (Herr Wermuth) hinted 
defence at ficsh taxation the Centre and the Conservatives were up m arms 
against a revival of the death duty proposals tFebruary 1912) In the 
end the army and navy authonties obtamed their vote for increased expenditure 
but no provision was made for obtaimng corresponding revenue Herr Wermuth 
regarded this as a wrong pnnciple and resigned m consequence (March 16 iqi'’) 
being succeeded by Herr Kuhn There can be no doubt that Herr Wermuth s dis 
appearance was a victory for the blue black bloc The question remains if the bloi, 
Trhtm h t fresh taxation what alternative proposals had they to offert* 

eft* The abohtion of the so called Liebesgahe (the rebate of dutv on spirits 

which IS enjoyed by distilleries m regard to the amount of spirits distilled 
before 1888) was their reply — a course which would produce some 300 000 fresh 
revenue But even the Centre party did not for a moment pretend that this would 
cover the cost of the Defence Bills The mam thing however was that a Parlia 
mentarv conflict was avoided — or postponed But at what cost* It was a surrender 
to the Centre party and the acceptance of a policy which was not that of the Imperial 
Chancellor and which was regarded by an able Finance Minister as so unsound that 
he resigned rather than adopt it 

A new legislative period opened in January 1912 for several of the states in the 
Federation The Prussian Diet met for a new session on the 15th and the speech 
SotdalMein Throne foreshadowed the introduction of an income tax The 

tbe^ttiaa Contrast between the position of the Socialist deputies m the Prussian 
Assembly and that m the Reichstag was well illustrated by the ejection 
of two of their number from the former (Mav 9) for a disorderly scene 
— the <mly means at their disposal in that House for making themselves heard — and 
their subsequent trial (September 23, 1912) before a criminal court Yet only in 
Prussia IS their position such Elsewhere they show if not the same at any rate 
some progress m the various state Diets In Schwarzburg Rudolstadt for example, 
the President of the Landtag vlebruary 28, 1912) is a Social Democrat Again, in 

'The pnnnpal parties {wiled votes as follows Conservatives 3 per cent in 1912 (as 
against 4 m 1907) the National Liberals 13 6 per cent (14 5 m 1907) the Centre 16 4 per 
cent (19 4 111 1907) and the Radicals I2 3 per cent (to 9 m 1907) 
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Wvirttemburg the mterim committee {which accordmg to the constitution is the 
executive power during the dissolution of the Diet) contained two Socialists (October 
5 191*) At the elections m Bavaria, the second important state m the Empire 
(February the party jncrea«!ed its sstrength from to 30 The remarkable 

thing about these elections was that Bavana for the first time m its history obtained 
a purely Centre ministry with Freiherr von Hertlmg at the head Former ministries 
had been either liberal or business administrations a Centre ministry 
something new The justification for it however lay in the great 
cabiaH strength of the party after the elections It had obtained 87 seats as 
against 3^ Liberals and Soaahsts IVevertheless fedmg in the country 
and m the press ran high for the appointment of the new cabmet was regarded as a 
success for reaction 

Oi the smaller states Mecklenburg deserves a word of mention Mecklenburg has 
alwa>s been regarded as the home of uncompromising conservatism yet on February 
MeckJeoburr Grand Duke received a deputation which presented a petition 

wnth forty thousand signatories (the total number of electors there is 
146 910) demanding a reform of the constitution The Grand Duke himself was quite 
agreeable but the nobiht) objected and the notorious influence of the landed pro 
pnetors in Mecklenburg was sufficient to make the scheme impossible One other 
matter is worthj of mintion in connection with Mecklenburg In November 1910 
the Diet agreed to the imposition of a tax on bachelors 

The death on Dec i 1912 of Luitpold Prince Regent of Bavaria (b 18 i) mav 
be noticed here He was the third son of Ring Ludwig I (abdicated 1S48) and uncle 
Afew RaJerv Ludwig II and the reigning King Otto He took a prominent part in 
ia Bavaria the Franco German War but mixed little in politics till 1886 when Lud 
wig II was declared incurably insane Prince Luitpold then became 
axem urg continued in that po'ijtion when a few months later the 

King drowned himself and Prince Otto who had already been eleien >cars under re 
stramt succeeded to the throne His rule was wise and economical and under him 
Bavarian relations with Prussia steadily improved He was succeeded in the regency 
by his son Prince Ludwig Leopold (b 1845) Mention must be made too of the 
Duchy of Luxemburg which though politically independent is yet for commercial 
purposes included in the German Zollverem The reigning Grand Duke \\iUiam died 
February 26 1012 and was succeeded by his daughter, the Grand Duchess Mane 
Adelaide (born June 14 1894) 

The prosperity which showed itselt throughout Germany in 1909 continued the next 
year also In 1910 the production of iron established a record (14 793 604 tonsl and 
surpassed that of 1907 (ij 045 ^6o tons) The same buoyancy was shown 
m coal production, which reached a total of 152 88i ^09 tons being an 
increase of 63 per cent on the production of theprcvious vear I oreign 
trade too was profitable the total exports showing an increase of 13 35 per cent on 
those of 1909 The railway profits were satisfactory and there was technical progress 
For in 1909 the Prussian State Railway Administration was voted a sum 
of money m order to make expenments in electric motive power The 
tatioa hne chosen was that between Bitterfeld and Dessau (26 kilometres about 
1 3 miles) which forms part of the mam line between Magdeburg Leipzig 
and Halle The electrification was begun on January 18, 1910, and was m working 
order at the end of the y ear 

As iQog was the year of famine prices for wheat 1919 registered famine prices for 
meat The scarcity of cattle was due largely to the previous bad harvest of fodder 
which had made cattle rearing expensive Besides it must be remem 
O^mea^ bered that even m good y ears the production of cattle m Germany is not 
sufficient to batisty the demand The high pnee of meat therefore is 
a consequence seeing that cattle importation is rendered difficult by the veterinary 
precautions which are even more prohibitive than the high duties levied on foreign live 
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stock Under the present iegudation the iraportation of live cattle for slaughtenng 
pro^HiSes IS allowed, with certain restnctions from Russia Austna Hungary Switacsr 
land, Denmark and the United States But no importation is permitted from France, 
Holland and Belgium To this ^neral law certain modifications were introduced 
m igio by sevml states, but only after the outcry gainst high prices became extremely 
threatemng Prussia, however declined to make any concessions, all that it agreed 
to wats to instYtutc a lower railway rate for the tran^ort of slaughtered meat a con 
cesaon which was extended to December 1912 The outbreak of the foot and mduth 
disease m many parts of Germany in 1910 only aggravated the situation and popular 
feeling became very threatemng m view of the" steady nse m the price of meat m 1911 
On October 23 19H the Chancellor replying to an mterpellation on the question 
gave it as his view that the agitation was unreal His mistake was brought home to 
him m September ipi2, when the prevaihng distress was sufficiently extensive to 
extract a promise from him for an enquiry into possible ways and means for mitigating 
the evil nhich he termed “a heavy burden on the public On September .8 191 
the scheme for reiiet (expressly stated to be a temporary measure only) was published 
It consisted largely of a relaxation of the existmg restrictions A Bill was promoted 
in the Reichstag embodymg the measure, which was to be m operation from October 
I igi2 to March 31 1914 Yet there was no great improvement and in the latter 
McM riots October (23rd and 24th) meat nots occurred m Berlin W hen the 

' question came before Parliament once agam this time in the Prussian 
Diet (Oct 25 1912) Herr \on Bethmann Hollweg at last laid bare his policj It 
was clearly the duty of the state he held to do all it could to improve matters 
and it had already gone as far as it was possible with due regard to \etermary pre 
cautions (These excluded the importation of foreign meat ) But as a general propo 
sition It ought to be the aim of Pm^ia to keep the home meat production xndepend 
ent of foreign countries seeing that this was a most important factor iq its economic 
independence with which its political existence was bound up 

Some such idea must have actuated the (jovemraent m itb oil scheme (Oct 15 
1912) which was intended to counteract the influence of the Standard Oil Trust 
The proposal was for the establishment not of an Imperial monopoly 
teams^aie but of a joint Stock company in which financiers and merchants will 
oigamse the wholesale oil trade under Government control The main 
idea IS to protect the public from foreign monopol> and to secure for the Empire 
any profits which the scheme can be made to yield without injury to the consumer 
The mteresting feature of the plan is that these profits shall not be treated as general 
revenue but shall be earmarked for social legislation 

In the history of German education the most note worth} event of the year 1909 
was the admission of women students to all German universities on the same terms 
Womsasttb ^ Before that women might be only “ visitors ’ {Hospttanlinnen) 

un^InHks fbe winter Semester 1908-9 they were registered as fully privileged 
undergraduates In that half year their number was 1 , 1 08 , in the follow mg 
summer it rose to 1 432 The year 1909 is noteworthy also for the plan of a university 
for Frankfort-on Mam (Dec 15, 1900) The demand for academic teaching in 
that cit} came from the localit} itself, but the Government is somewhat averse 
to the ^eme and it has not yet been sanctioned Several noteworthj anniversaries 
should not be left unmentioned. The uiuverat} of Leipzig celebiated the 500th year 
of Its existence in 1909 (July 30), Berhn recalled the looth year of its 
fo®aidation m ign (Oct 10) aa did Breslau (\ug 1911) Further 
incite Breslau won fame m another direction, on November 29 1910 the 
Eleventh Technn^l- High School m Germany was opened there by the Kaiser 

Obttscary — ^Dunuig the followmg di^tii^uished (Armans died concerning whom 

there are biogiaphual articles m the £ B Friedrich Haasie (b 1827) the actor (see £ B 
xii 782) on March 17 Rj^KHOLD Begas <b 1S31) the sculptor (see £ B 111 652) on 
Aug^ 3 IVaHEtM jRfesgfT (b i§37) the novelist and poet (see E B x\ 321) at 
on November 24. FiMx: Mottl <b the conductor and composer <see 
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B B xViti 931b) on Jaly i F»1 e»«jc^ vok SPiBtH*G«iit (fef 1839) novelist {see 
B B 3av 667b and ^ 6r6d) At Berlin on February 25 lUiuu Herman Fwtz von 
Uhde Cb i8aS) tbe painter (see JS.-8 xxvu 563c) at Munich op Fettruary a$ JVomment 
politiczaus aiso passed a wB> in Paul Sin<;er, the Sooiahst leader (b i$4A d lanuar) 30) 
and Max Liebermann \dn Sonnenrurg, the pan German and m the anti S^miuc 

party (b 1859 d September 18) The deaths alpo may be m^titmed pf JcxSEp Uphles 
the sculptor (b 1&50 see £ B aodv 501a) pn January t Gborg Jellinek the jurist 
(b 1852 see £ B Kv 315) on January 12 ALBERT Ladenbueg the chemist (b 1^4^) 
on August 22 HliGO \os TscatM <trt director at Munich (b 1831) on Nov 24 and 
the archaeologists Otxo Puchsxein (b 1857) on March 10 and Kekole von Straikjnwz 
( b 1839) on March 23 

During 1912 the deaths occurred of tile followittg tv ho haye living* biographies m 
the E B RicSard Andree (b 1835) the geographer and ethnologist (see £ B 1 971) at 
Leiprig on February 22 JusTVS SoPBVS Felix. Dark (b 1834) the histomn jurist and 
poet (see £ B \u 73Ab) at Breslau on Jamiaiy 3 Theobor GomperZ <b 1832) the 

P h ilosopher and classical scholar (see £ B xii 230aj at Badttt on August 29 For Dvn fold 
rmce Regent of Bavana (E B ui 55od) who died Dec I2 see above. 

^mong German public men most importance however attaches to Barcm Adolf Mar 
scffALL VON Biebeksteix the eminent diplomatist* who died at Badenweiier on September 
2A 1912 He Wds born at Carlsruhe on October la 16^ his father Augustus Baron 
Marschall von Bicterstein being Chamberlain to the Grand Duke of Baden and his mother 
before her marriage Baroness von Falkenstein He was educated at the gymnasium of 
Frankfort on Main and at the universities of Heidelberg and Berlin He studied law and 
from 1S71 to 1882 held various admimstraf 3 veofiKeS m the Grand Duchj of Baden From 
1875 to 1883 he sat in the Upper Chamber of the Baden Diet In 1883 he was sf nt to Berlin 
as hi mister for Baden in the Federal Council and from 1884 to i8qo he represented the 
Council in the Imperial Insurance Office In X890 he succeeded Count Herbert Bismarck as 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs under the Capnvi Chancellorship and continued to hold that 
office under Pnnee von Hohenlohe (see £ £ xi S92L} but he had incurred the enmity of 
Prince Bismarck by refusing his advice when he first assumed office and the result was a 
fierce press campaign against him which finally obhged him to speak out when he appeared 
as a witness at the trial of certain journalists i« 1896 for lese majeste He was also violently 
opposed bv the Agrarians because he advocated the reduction of corn duties and m 1897 
resigned office and a few months later was appointed German Ambassador m Constantinople 
There he remained for nearly fifteen years creating a commanding position for himself and 
a growing ascendency in Turkish affairs for his Government To him was largely due the 
promotion of the Bagdad railway (see£ B m 197b xxvu 439c) In general European poll 
tics Baron Marschall had taken during his Foreign Secretaryship a strongly Imperialist 
attitude After the Jameson raid and the Emperors telegram to President Kruger it was 
he who declared in the Reichstag that the maintenance of the independence of the Boer 
republics was a German interest He was also an advocate of a 'strong naval policy for 
Germany In 1907 he was principal German delegate in the Hague Conference In May 
J912 hi« appointment to succeed Count Wolff Wetternich as Ambassador to Great Britain 
raised great expectations as to the influence of his personality on Anglo German relations 
but he had only been installed a shorttime before hishealth finally broke down Another im 
portant loss to German public life came in the death of Alfred V ON Kiderlen W aechter 
( b 1852 d Dec 30 1912) the Foreign Minister He was bom at Stullgast the son of 
Robert Kiderlen a banker and Baroness Mant Von Waechter He fought as a volunteer 
in the Franco German War then studied at the universities and in 1879 entered the Foreign 
Office He held various diplomatic posts finally gomg to Bucharest in 1900 and remaining 
there for ten years when he became Foreign Secretary 

Other well known men wffio died m 1912 may be more briefly mentioned 
Otto Braem (b 1856) director pf the Lessing Theatre Berhn died on November 28 
He was one of the founders of the Independent Theatre and took the leading part m 
producing the plays of Ibsen and Hauptmann 

JOBAAN Heinrich Burchard (b 1852) Chief Burgomaster of Hamburg died at Ham 
burg on Septeml^r 6 He served m tJie Franco Prussian War and afterwards studied 
law becoming Doctor of Laws ift 1874 He entered the Lower House of the Hamburg par 
hament in 1884 and the Senate m *885 From 1887 to the timecff his death he represented 
Hamburg on the Federal Council the Empire In 1903 1906 19(^ 1909 and 1912 he was 
ibt Burgomaster of the city 

ON Hl BEET Fischer (b 1840) Cardinal and Archbishop of Cologne died at Keu 
enahr on Julv 30 For nearlv twenty five years he gave rehgious instruction at Essex 
Gymnasium obtaining his doctor s di^ree at TiSbingea Uiaverstty In 1902 he was appointed 
Archbishop (rf Cologne, and was made a Cardinal W Leo XIH m the folk>wiag y^r In 
1909 he presided over the Euchanstu. Congress at Cologne A nmst notalde feature of his 
policy was his steady support of the Christian Tradetjnions (s^ £ B xxvi^ 1 47b) povrerf ul 
unsec tatian orgamsations of labour largely managed bv laymen and distrustea m somte 
quarters as too nwlependent of Vatican tjontrol 
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Ftscate* t& 4 ^) the geograj^ died on September 17 at Jldarburg, 
b«n profes«* oT^eogiajdiy since 1683 He devoted fatitwelf s|jcaally to tfe 
st:(^ of Mediterraiwan lands ted bJs Most tzn(>orta«t vrorfc is bis MtUditmrhMer 

MA*TiN JORSCtn«» (b 184a) Ca»ef BurgooMst^ of Berhnr dwd at Ehrwalt, Tirol on 
Set^^ber 13 ^ter hwdito administrative posts m Breslau he became second But^o- 
M^ter of B^n tn 1892 and First (or Ch»rf) Bttrg(»tiaster in 1898 

Otto ibtUMMBL (li *854) the Mograpter di^^fCcdogne on October 12 la 1883 he 
became professor of geogr««iy at iuel ted latterly ww transferred to Marburg He was 
recognis^ as the leading Germaft ooeatiograjdi^ and was a member of the International 
Couned for ibe Sthdy of the Sea, He %as joint author the article Oean and Oceanog 
raphy in the E B and m 191 1 completed a standard treatise on oceanography 

CHto LxEBSfaNM ^ 1841 )> the philotfc^dwr died at Jena on January 15 He had been 
professor at Jena for thirty years F<» alt account erf hts philosophy see £ B x\ m 236d 
Paol Waux>T (b i8^K the architect dwd on August ii He designed the present 
Reichstag bmldmgs (see £ £ li 443 c>^ and was a professor m the Dresden Academy of Arts 
Literature . — Amoitt recent boolm 6n Eng^h) beanng on Gmnany and German life 
the ftrflowii^ will be found useful J EBis Barker Modem Ger^tmay 4th and enlarged edi 
tion brought down to July rgi2 W It Dawson Soctat insurance tn Germany (1912) as 
well as his Growlh of Modern, Germany (1909) Herbert Perns Germany and the Gemtan Em- 
peror (1912) Whitman German Memortes (1912) The Koport on the Trade and Industries of 
Ger^ny for ipio by Consnl General Sir F Oppenheimer (Cd 5 465-166) 

(M Epsteii* ) 
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PouTiCAt History 1909-12 

igop — The agitation in Servia caused by the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
by Austria Hungary in 1908 had led the country to the brink of war with its powerful 
nei^bour The only chance of a Servian success m such a conflict laj in 
Tbe Bas the hoped-for support of Russia, but when that Power actmg under pressure 

aiaa Criste from Germany declared that she no longer insisted on the provisions of 
Article XXV of the Beriin Treaty which regulated the Austrian tenure of 
the two iMuvinces, the Servian cabinet, m which MM Milovanovich, Pashich and 
Ribaratz were tibe pnttcipal %unes recognised the uselessness of further resistance and 
on March 31, 1909 Servia addressed to Austria Hungary a declaration, the text of 
which had bera drawn up by the Bntish (Jovemment, to the effect that she would con 
team to the decisions of the Powers relative to Article XXV of the Berlin Treaty and 
abandon the attitude of protest and opposition she had hitherto maintained towards 
Austria Hungary, reducing her array to its peace effective and disarming her bands of 
volunteers At the same tune the representatives of the Powers at Belgrade gave assur 
anc«3 to the Servian Govemmeat that Austna-Hungary meditated no attack upon the 
independenoe or temtonal mt^;nty of Servia. Oi Apnl ist the ^ustnan reply express 
mg satisfaction at the resumption of friendly reLations was dehvered at Belgrade By a 
strange comadence a provisional coramercial arrangement between the two countries 
expired that very day and the pohtKal struggle was replaced by a war of tariffs 

Europe had scarcely been di^vered from the Servian nightmare when the outbreak 
of a reactionary unovem^t at Constaatmopfe (April 1 3th) once more produced excursions 
and alanuQs in the Balkan Peninsula (see Turkey) After the successful 
march of Mahmoud Sheftet with the army of Salonika on Constantinople 
M TUftar Young Turk faction, which bad beesn driven from power, re established 
authority, and the Sultan Abdul Hamid II wasdep^d (Apnl 27, 1909) 
i— ifitflif Kotwithstan^g their profession of Liberal principles, the tnumph of the 
Young Tuiks was productive of little or no improvement m the condition 
of tte subject mces of the Ottoman Empire An increase of mflitansm m the adminis 
txatioa followed, siwf the doctrine of Ottoraaiusm/' which was explained to the outer 
ae uaply^tfes perfect equtety of aH (Ktoman stdijects, was interpreted at home 
«s justarfymg ^ terogldicHa of the anaent rights of thfe non Turkish nationaldies The 
imvSeges of the ChxistlKtt idterdbes were mt^ered with, ppEtical duhs were Suppressed^ 
meetlilgs wei$ and every effort was n^e to extinguish the national 

•enthaentft of tiM varkm races. The re^t was ^ formation of se<^ret conspinu^ 
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attd the appcaraiice of insurgeat bands in Macedonia which were aaded and in part re- 
cruited by sympathizers in Bulgana, Scrm and Greece wbde Albaana broke into 
open revolt The various nationaMies, which the artful policy of Abdul Hamid had 
maintained in a state of mutual hostility began to discover that theif only hope of pre 
serving their rights and indeed their existence lay ui combination against the common 
foe The reconciliation began among the Greek and Bu^anan peasants m tromri^ of 
time better relations began to prevail between the dergv and upqyet dasses on both sides 
which bad hitherto been impliutably hostile and ultimately the governments of Athens 
and Sofia entered into fnendly discussions A close understanding resulted and the 
foundations of the future Balkan alliance were laid 

The crisis which arose over the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria 
Hungary came to an end m 4 pnl 1909 with the recognition of the annexation by the 
Powere At the same time Montenegro which had formed an alliance 
with Servia during the period of tension succeeded, through the good 
An^ui. offices of Italy, m obtaining from Austria Hungary and the Powers the 
abrogation of various restrictions imposed on her tenure of the port of Anti 
van b> Artide XXI\ of the Berlin Treats It was arranged that Antivan should 
retain the character of a commercial port but the administration of the maritime police 
on the Montenegrin coast by Austria Hungarv the closure of Antivan to ships of war 
of all nations and other irksome provisions of the treaty were abandoned 

The decision of the four Protectmg Powers of Crete to withdraw their troops from 
the island led to considerable excitement in Greece as the date fixed for the evacuation 


(July 7 1909) approached It was generally believed at Athens that 
potHicaia^ the union of the island with Greece would follow immediately upon the 
txUon over departure of the troops but the 1 oung Turks now secure of power assumed 
QiwSm** ®' thr^^-tcning attitude and Mahmoud Shefket Pasha addressed menacing 
language to the Greek Patriarch The indignation in Greece was intense 
especially in the army, and a secret sociPt> known as the Military League was formed 
among the officers After the embarcation of the international contingents the 
Cretans hoisted the Greek dag on the forts of Canea and Candia The Cretan Govern 
ment declaring itself unable to enforce the removal of the flags in compliance with the 
in3unctions of the Powers resigned and was succeeded bv an executive committee which 
at once took an oath of allegiance to King George The Greek flag at Canea was cut 
down by a detachment from the international fleet (Aug i8th) while that at Candia 
was removed with some diflicufty by the local authorities on the foifowmg day Mean- 
while the Porte m two Votes ( \ug 8th Aug 13th) demanded from Greece categorical 
declarations with regard to her intentions both as regards Crete and Macedoma and 
received replies which were stated to be satisfactorj The Powers had already (July 
13th) addressed a memorandum to Turkey declanng their resolve to maintam her “ su 
preme rights ' m Crete they now at the suggestion ot Great; Bntain interpreted these 
words as implving the sovereignty of Turkey although on March .17th, 1807 they had 
* irrevocably decided ’ to recognize her ‘ suzerainty only 

The disappointment felt in Greece at the postponement of the union the humiliation 
inflicted by Ihirkey and the tergiversation of the Powers combmed to bring about a 
fievoHo/ crisis On the night of August 27 1909 a number of officers belonging 
MUNary to the Military League marched out of Athens with some 2000 men and 
League ^ occupied a hiU in the suburbs Their demands included a senes of radical 
reforms in the army and navy the exclusion oi the Crown Pnnee and his 
brothers from military commands and a number of other changes M Balli the pnme 
minister, who had succeeded M Theotokis on July 20th, resigned and was replaced by 
M Mavromichslis The new government undertook to carry out the greats part of 
the programme of the League its leader Colonel 2 ^rbas was appointed to the command 
of the ttoops at Athens and the royal princes withdrew from the army The movement 


was not antidynaitic, but aimed at putting an end to the prolonged maladministration 
which had mvolved the country in so many m^ortunes In effect Colond Zorbas 
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and “ina coxdedmetes became &» the time ttie real ■rulers of the country, and on their 
uutut^ve a large Jiumher 0/ legislative measwie® were submitted by the government to 
the Chamber, which passed them with mechanical dociUty Some of the new laws met 
the real requirements of the country but others I^Jtrayed the crude statesmanship of 
the -soldier pohtiaans who devised them Eventually, however the popularity of the 
League declined dissensions brohe out among its members and a naval mutiny <at Salr 
amis (Oct 29th) mdicated a in the harmony bi^ween the army and navy The 
Mavromichalm naimstry, which the officers tol^ted so long as it carried out their 
orders began to display a spirit of independence aaid certain features of the new legisla 
tion met with opposition A demand for the immediate settlement of the Cretan Ques 
tion addre^ed by the Porte to the Protecting Powers (Nov lOth) suggested the fear 
tJiat Turkey would endeavour to pi-ofit by the distracted condition of Greece 

After the settlement of the various qu^tions arising from the Bulgarian declaration 
of independence m 1908 the relations between Turkey and Bulgaria had become normal 
Baimia, ^ ^ number of Bulgarian officers attended the celebration 

of the first anniversary of the restoration of the Turkish Constitution at 
Constantinople and dunng the autumn several Macedonian revolutionaries were 
expelled from Bulgaria The efforts of the Young Turks however to mfrmge the pnvi 
leges of the Christian nationalities m Macedonia caused some uneasiness and the 
seventies practised by Djavad Pasha dunng the autumn in putting down a revolt in 
Northern Albania seemed to indicate that the new rrgtme in Turkey had not abandoned 
traditional methods of represMon On November 25th King Ferdinand paid a short 
visit to Kmg Peter at Belgrade 

ZQio — The beginning of the year 1910 found Greece in a state of confusion bordenng 
on chaos The relations of the Military League with the Mavromichalis government 
became daily more strained and at the end of January M Mavromichalis 
resigned being replaced in the premiership bv M Stephen Dragoumis 
M VeabehM, '*^^0 Colonel Zorbas into his cabmet as minister of War Conscious 
of Its wamng popularity and unable to deal with the perplexities of the 
Situation the League had already sought the ad\ ice of M \ enizelos the eminent Cretan 
pditiaan who had arrived at Athens on January loth He at once devised a pro 
gramme which enabled the League to make a triumphant exit from the political arena 
He sugge^ed the convocation of a National Assembly to sanction the changes which 
the military reformers and, indeed the bulk of the nation desired, and in the space of a 
few weeks succeeded m mducmg not only the officers but the opposition leaders and 
eventually the kmg to accept his proposal The retirement of the Mavromichalis 
ministry became mevi table Having practically arranged the affairs of Greece m accord 
anoe with his ideas M Venizelos returned to Crete on Februar> 28th 

The new Greek xmmstry under M Dragoumis who was highly respected by all 
parties, adopted the programme of M Vemzelos, and worked in comparative harmony 
CoavMthui I/cague the inclusion of Colonel Zorbas in the cabinet tending to 

cfUie Orevk moderate the violence of the nuhtary junta King George who had alwa>s 
play^ the part of a constitutional sovereign was opposed to the convoca 
**** tion erf an A^mbly on the ground that under the Constitution such a body 
could only be called into existence by the vote of two successive Chambers The holding 
imh riections however involved the prospect of a rupture with Turkey owing to the 
TBSoiveof the Cretans to send deputies to the new Chamber, whose admission the Porte 
bad itedared would constitute a rasus beJit In view of this dan^ and having received 
asaunaifeces that League would diasolve the kii^f personally announced to the Cham 
her (Mariffi jerfh) his deasiou to summon a revisioaary assembly as provided for by 
clause 107 of tlwt constitution The League simultaneoi^y issued a mamfesto declaring 
that the interference of the army in pcrfitical affairs had ceased Thus came to an end 
the raditary pronunciami^&i which had been pro]k>nged for a period of six months If 
the methods of the offioem Wene crude their intentions were excellent, and the goieral 
^ the mov^wentweie b^i^ial for Greece. 
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In Thessaly where a sj^tem of land tenure based on Turkish feudal msUtutions bad 
not yet disappeared a senous agitation broke out among tl^ peasant cultivators ut 
Troubles ta troops were called out and bloodshed took, place at Larissa 

Thesnafy Karditza After the anne\ation of the province to Greece in i88i 

many of the Turkish propmetors, who as a rule n ere easy-going and indu^nt 
to their serfs had parted with their estates, which the new landlords for the roeeat part 
wealthy speculators endeavoured to administer on business pnnaples Aft^ the 
outbreak of the railitarj revolution at Athens the cause of the Thessahan peasants was 
taken up by pohtical agitators who, with the support of the League introdu«:d a rneas- 
ure into the Greek Chambw for the compulsory expropnabon of the landlords This 
led to the despatch of a sharply worded Turkish Note reminding the Greek Go\ ernment 
that the rights of the Moslem proprietors were safe guarded by the Convention of Con 
tantinople of July 2 1881 The proposed measure was resisted by M Dragoumis, 
and satisfactory assurances were tendered to Turkej 

The relations between Buigana and Turkey had once more become strained owing 
to the seventies practised b> the \ oung Turks lu Madecoma and on January 2 1910, 
Balgurla ^ great meeting of protest was held at Sofia On January 6th Dr Daneff 

reiatjoas ex prime mimster was sent to Constantinople with the object of brmging 

about an understanding and his mission resulted m a temporary mitigation 
of the repressne measures earned out by the Turkish autbonties On 
March 21st King Ferdinand and Queen Eleonore who had already paid a visit to St 
Petersburg (Feb 23rd) arnved at Constantinople accompanied by the Prime Minister 
and two other members of the Cabinet and w^re cordiaD> lyelcomed b> the Sultan 
who gave a banquet in their honour The Greeks of Constantmople however showed 
ill humour at the visit and its piolitical effects were marred bv the refuse of the Turkish 
Government to aUow the King and Queen to return to Sofia via Moimt ^thos and Salon- 
ika On June 1 2th Pnnee \usuf Izz ed Dm the Turkish heir apparent who had 
previously visited Belgrade arnved at Sofia where he spent some da>s Some con 
ferences took place between Rifaat Pasha who accompanied the pnnee and Bulgarian 
statesmen but no political results of anv importance were attained 

The friendly relations existing between Senna and Turkey were strengthened by the 
visit of King Peter to Constantmople (Apnl ^rd) a few days after the departure of King 
Ferdinand The Servian sovereign was received with great honours and 
met with an effusive welcome from the Greek clergy and population He 
was permitted to visit Mount \thos and to return to Servia through Mace 
doma The pobey of the \oung Turks at this period was to plaj off the Servians 
against the Bulgarians in Macetkima and against the Albamans of Kossovo who had 
nsen in revolt against the imposition of an octroi tax and other vexatious measures of 
the Turkish authorities Servia was bound to keep on good terms with Turkey which 
dominated her only commeraal outlet at Saloraka her Austnan frontier being closed by 
a tariff war Hopes, which proved illusor) were held out to Servia that she would be 
allowed to construct a railway to San Giovanni di Medua on the Adriatic 

On the opening of the Cretan Assembly {May 9, 1910) all the CJuristian deputies 
took an oath of allegiance to King George of Greece \ protest was handed in by Naim 
_ Bey, a Moslem deputy, but he was assaulted bv one of his Christian coi 

^ leagues while another tore up the document In reply to the remonstrances 

of the Porte against these proceedings the Protecting Powers declared that nothing had 
occurred to change the status quo The Assembly however, proceeded to vote the 
exclusion of the Moslem deputies while steps were taken throughout the island to 
hmder Moslem officials from exercising their duties Eventually after an ultimatum 
f jom the Powers which threatened to land troops and seize the customs the Assembly 
revoked its deasion (July 9th) and mterference with the Moslem functionaries was 
abandoned The proceedings of the Cretan Christians and the sympathy expr^ed 
for them m Greece entailed much suffenng on the Gredis in Turkey The ‘ boyoitt ” 
of Greek commerce, initiated by the Committee Umon and Progress m the previous 
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was new ei^pnxd with extreme r^ur Aft dealing with Greeks was prohilated 
Greek stcaaiers were prevented from taking «p or landing passengers, or goods, Greek 
wesrc m many p^es forcibly dosed and <Gr^k workmen were forbidden to pursue 
t^r avocaticms. The movement was ostensibly under the directKui of Kenm \ga, 
a quay porter at Salonika. The emlmsaea at Gonstantinople protested but were 
informed that the Gtivereanent was powerless The rejection by the Porte of a demand 
for compensation to Greek sul^ects m Turkey led to withdrawal of the Greek minister 
from Coftstantiaoi^e but diplomatic rdaticms were not suspended 

At the end of August i^io the fifti^ anniversary of the accession of Prince Nicholas 
of Monten^yo was celebrated at Cettigae with great rejoiangs m presence of the King 
and (^een of lta}>, Nmg Ferdinand and ^mce Boris of Bulgaria, the 
Crown Pnneess of Greece and Servia and other distinguished personages 
On the mornmg of the 28th in respoiBe to an address from the Sukpshtma, 
Prince Nicholas assumed the royal dignity, and accompanied by his 
lUustnous guests attended a Te Deum m the histone monastery of Cettigne The ^den 
wedding of the King and Queen was celebrated next day in the little VlasLa church in which 
their marriage took place The festivitres continued for three days amid great enthusiasm 
The new kingdom was immediately recognued by the Powers 

Elections were held la Greece m August 1910 for the Revisionary Assembly at which 
M \ emzclos and other Cretan candidates were returned the latter resigned their man 
dates at the instwice of the Powers to which Turkey bad addressed a pro- 
test but the election of M Venizelos who was technicall) a Greek subject 
AuemMy having received the freedom of Athens was allowed to stand The \ssem- 
bly was c^ned by King George on September 14th and four days later 
M Vemzelos arrived from Crete. He firmly resisted a proposal that the As- 
sembly should asmme constituent powers and that body at hit. suggestion formally 
invahdated the election of the Cretan deputies On October 13th M Dragoumis 
resigned, and M Venixelos became Prime Minister ^ The leaders of the old political 
V I daa sit once combined against him with the result that King George 

dissolved the As^mbly (Oct 25th) The political leaders responded by pro 
claiming the abstention of their followers from the ensuing elections which 
took place m December and resulted m an oxerwhelimng majonty for M Vemzelos, 
who was now ra a position to carry out his programme of reform 

Dunng the summer and autumn of igro the Young Turk Go\cmment proceeded to 
carry out its programme ot disarmament in Macedoma, The measure was practically 
enforced against the Chn^ian population only the Moslems with the 
exception of the Albanians, being allowed to retain their arms The dis 
iarnjiotdottim: armament was c^ned out maftu mUitan by Sfaefket Torgut Pasha and 
^ troops after the suppression of an Albanian insurrection in the spring 
The vdiages were blockaded by the troops dunng the search for arms, and 
some 10,000 peasants were beaten ot otherwise maltreated At the same 
time armed Bosnia cohinists were settled m manj distncts hitherto inhabited by 
Chnstuns These procesedings with regard to which complete reticence was maintained 
by foreagn governments and the greater part of the European press, produced great 
indignation m Bulgaria, where large numbers of rrfugees congregated as well as in 
&irvia and Greece and gave an impulse to the movement for jomt action on the part 
erf those states gainst Turkey In the autumn Rumania ^patently prompted by 
Geraumy, d^d^ed to Turkey that m the event of hostiUties between Turkey and Bui 
garta Rtnmuua would mobilize all her forces on her Bulganan frontier 


at Athens His fatharhayipg been expelled from Crete by the Turks Eleutherlos studied law 
at Attens and inGenstaniy' Although an Hellenic subject in May 1 899 he became M mi^r for 
foreign affaire in Crete aJtef the island obtained auttmomy but resigned in beptembm- 1901 
to d:ifferfnceif with Geoi^e In onoosttion however he played a strong part 

and irotn 1906 onward he was the most powtrfm man m the island 
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rgiT — On January rr 191 1, the Liberal Cabinet ot M Bratiaao resigned in Ruman 
la, and was replaced by a Coiiservative ministry under M Carp The new B^umaman 
PaBo/ibe Minister possessed only a small following m the Chamber, a large 

Bnttitno number of the Conservatives having broken away some previously 
under the leadership of M Take Jonesco A dissolution followed ^id elec- 
tions were held m February, at which, owing to strong official preswre, 
a large ministerial majority was obtained M Carp, while maintaining fnenffiy rela- 
tions with Turkey, did not consider himself bound by the declaration of his predecessor 
On January 3 1911, the Bulgarian sobranye decided to send the members of the 
former Stambolovist ministry who were charged with vanous illegalities before a special 
Bubaria. commission of enquiry A speech delivered on this occa^on by General 
^^actmeat Savoff the former War Minister, m which he stated lhat the Bulgarian 
aistambo^ army was perfectly ready for war with Turkey, attracted much attention 
Jovista prosecution was eventually dropped Owing to the failure of protracted 

negotiations for a commercial treaty with Turkey the outbreak of a tariff war seaned 
imminent but a provisional arrangement for one year was eventually concluded (Feb 3d) 
The Greek Revisionary Chamber elected m the previous year met at \thens on 
January 22nd Among the changes sanctioned were the revival of a Council of State 
Greece reduction of the number of deputies and of the number necessary to form 
revJsioa of a quorum, permanent tenure of their appointments by judges and public 
tbe coaath officials compulsory elementary education exclusion of mihtary and 
iiitloii naval officers from the Chamber and permission to foreigners to enter the 

service of the state In virtue of the last mentioned enactment the reorganization of 
the armj was entrusted to French, and that of the navy to British officers (^pnl 14th) 
The revision of the Constitution was completed on June sth 

For several days in March Athens was thrown into a state of confusion owing to an 
agitation raised by some ultra patriotic University professors, who demanded that a 
TheLan clause should be introduced into the constitution ordaining the exclusive 
guage Qaes emplo\ ment of the ‘ purified literary language in all departments of the 
^ state and forbidding the translation of the Scriptures into the spoken tongue 
Oreece Meetings of students w ere held, the populace became exat^ and it was 
found necessary to occupy the streets in the neighbourhood of the Chamber with troops 
The Government yielded to the demand but the purists, encouraged by their success 
proceeded to msist that the employment of the popular language in schools should be 
proscribed by the Constitution and tbeir leader Professor Mistnotis issued a proda 
mation declaring that the immortal Greek language the national religion and the race 
Itself which had civihzed the whole world were in danger and convokmg a pubUc meet 
mg to consider whether the nation would consent to commit smade ” M Vemzelos 
thereupon took prompt action Troops were brought up from Chalcis the meeting was 
prohibited and the professor was brought to his senses by a nolibcation that he would 
be prosecuted for sedition Tranquilbty was immediately restored 

At the end of March iqii diplomatic relations between Greece and Rumania which 
had been suspended m September 1Q05 owing to Rumanian retaliation for outr^es 
Greece aad P^tp^trated by Greek, bands on the Vlachs of Macedoma were resumed 
ftamaoia, through the mediation of Russia and Italy On April and M Vemzelos 
The Thea announced that the Government had decided to settle the Thessahan land 
question on the principle of voluntary sale by the landlords, and his assur 
ances were accepted as satisfactory by the Thessahan deputies 
On March sand the Democratic Cabmet of M Maiinoff in Bulgaria resigned and 
was succeeded (March 20th) by a coalition ministry representing tbe Nationalist and 
nahraria. Pfugressive parties M Gueshoff the leader of the former became prune 
minister, while Dr Daneff the Progre^i^ chief accepted the presidency 


try TVYbiom of the Chamb«‘ The new govemme^ endeavoured to imtiate a policy 
friendship with Turkey in the hope of mitigating the violence of the 
Young Turk cximmittees in Haoedoma, which now displayed itself in a 
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S«nw assassinations of Bu^nan Mid Greek notables By the irony of fat^ the 
most pacific of BuJ^nan governments was destu^ to make war on Turkey in the fol 
year In July the GrMid SohrMiye was etmvoked to make certain changes in 
the Constitution resulting for the most imrt from the proclamation of Bulganan mde 
pendence m 1908 The assumption of the royal title was sanctioned and the Kmg and 
Government were entrusted with the n^t to make secret political treaties 

In May igii the decision of the Turkish Government to send salaried Cadis or 
ecclesuatical judges to Crete oaused unbounded excitement m the island The decision 
which was attributed to the deare of Turkey to uphold the ‘ sovereign 
rights recognized by the Powers in the preceding year was approved by 
Great Bntain but depr^ated by the other Protecting Powers The Cretans 
determmed to prevent the landing of the Turkish functionaries by force 
and the Canea Government addressed a protest to the Powers Eventually the Powers 
induced the Porte to allow the question to rest 

The sympathy and aid ext«ided by Montenegro to the Catholic Malisson or moun 
tameers of the Albanian districts south of the Montenegrin frontier in their revolt against 
Moihsaegro methods of Young Turk administration (set Turkey) led to critical 
mereratt relations with Turkey dunng the summer of 1911 The revolted districts 
devastated by a Turkish army under Shefket Torgut Pasha and 
^ large numbers of refugees passed into Montenegro, where they met with a 

hospitable reception while Monten^rms fought m the Albanian ranks Eventually 
the Porte accepted the greater part of the insurgents’ terms (Aug 2d) and better rela 
tions between Montenegro and Turkey were brou^t about through Russia 

The outbreak of war between Italy and Turkey (Sept 29 1911) produced some 
excitement m the Balkans and led to military measures on the part of all the states of 
War between the Pemnsula m response to the mobilization of the Turkish army It was 
bmfy-mna soon realized however that Italy had resolved to exclude the Balkans 
tbe trouble resulted for the time except m Crete 

BaUuut where armed meetings were held a “ rev olutionary ” Assembly was con 

Staiea, voked and deputies were elected for the Greek Chamber The deputies 

were captured cm their departure for Athens by an armed party from the international 
fleet and taken to Suda (Dec 15th), where they were detained until the dissolution of the 
Chamber (Jan 3, 191 1) In September the Powers had notified to King George of Greece 
their decision not to fill the vacant post of High Commissioner of Crete 

I gi 2 —The year 19^2 opened gloomily m the Balkans The possibility that the 
war between Italy and Turkey nught bnng about a cataclysm in the Pemnsula was by 
no means removed notwithstanding the neutral attitude of the Balkan 
the pnncipal danger lay m the deplorable condition of Mace 
MaceOaaia: doma That provmce, abandoned by Europe had fallen into a state of 
iaaepuoaof anaTchy, pillage and munler were everywhere nfe, and a campaign of sys 
tematic assassination earned out by the local Young Turk committees led 
to reprisals on the part of the Chnstian population The Bulganan Inter 
nal Organization ” resorted to a senes of bomb outrages and a massacre of Christians 
followed at Ishtib The state of affairs in Albania and Epirus was no better the Great 
Powers looked on with mdifference, and the OMiviction was brought home to statesmen 
at Athens Sofia and Belgrade, that nothing but the concerted action of the Balkan States 
could end an mtolerable situation Tbe tendency towards a combmation nas strength 
ened by a meeting of the heirs apparent of tbe Balkan kingdoms at Sofia on February 
znd when i^mce Bons of Bulgaria attamed his majority The definite conclusion of 
aHtances between Sultana and Servia and Bulgaria and Grm:e followed in a few weeks 
while an etOeyUe wie mnved at between them and Montenegro 

The unrest m Ocete was kept ahve by a decisum of tbe revolutionary assembly to 
semi deputies to the Greek Gtember (Feb 2d) and by some murders of Moslem peasants 
wta<^ ted to a warning Note from the Prot^ing Powers Owing to the quarrels of 
ioeid pelftioans a state of chaos resulted m the ishind, which for some daj^ (March 
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I jth-i 5th) was without a government At the end of April notwithstandnig the p»Dlabi 
tion of the Powers a number of deputies proceeded to Athens but a steamer conveying 
a paxt> of mneteen was intercepted by H M S ‘ Minerva ” which brought 
Crete be the deputies to Suda where they were detained on board as pngoneri^ for 

comeaQreek. more than a month (April aSth-June 6th) On June ist the deputies at Athens 
\ amly endeavoured to torce their way into the Chamber which was sur 
rounded bj a strong force of troops, they were ultimately mduced to desist from their 
efforts by M 'Venizelc^ who informed them that the Government had decided to 
prorogue the Chamber till October 34th On that day Greece addressed an ultimatum 
to Turkey and the long protracted Cretan Question found a practical solution m the 
admission of the deputies to the Chamber Shortly afterwards M Dragoumis was 
despatched to Canea to take over the government in the name of Kmg George 
On Jul> 1st the death ot M Milovanovicfa (b 1862) bervian prime mmister and 
(smce 1908) minister for foreign affairs took place at Belgrade A statesman of re 
Servia markable tact and shrewdness and a highly amiable man who m early life 
</eaib ot w had been a professor of law he had been a member of various Cabinets and 
MttovaB vvas Servian delegate to the Second Hague Conference He was succeeded 
in the premiership by M Pashich 

During the summer of 1912 the condition of Macedonia became more grave the 
state of anarchy was increased bv a mutiny among the Turkish troops at Monastir 
which led to the downfall of the government at Constantinople another 
^ revolt broke out m Albania fighting n as resumed on the Turco Montenegrin 
frontier and a massacre following the explosion of some bombs took place 
at Kotchane which aroused the utmost indignation m Bulgana Public 
attention in that country was distracted fora while by the celebration at Turnovo of the 
2Sth anniversary of Ring Ferdinand s pacific reign (Aug i^th) but agitation for war 
with Turkey soon broke out afresh Meanv^hile the allied Balkan States having 
matured their military plans determined on making a joint effort to secure a thorough 
going measure of reforms in the European provinces of Turkey 

On September joth the allied states mobilized all their forces and Turkey responded 
bv a similar measure on the following da> The Powers at last took alarm and informed 
the Balkan governments that thc> would charge themselves with the intro 
ofvrar** duction of reforms in European Turkey (Oct 7th) In anticipation of 
European mterv ention the Porte had already revived the obsolete Law of 
the \ ilayets of 1880 (Oct 4th) Neither the promises of the Powers nor the Turkish Law 
seemed a sufhaent guarantee to the allied states On October 13 they addressed identic 
Notes to Turke> demanding a far reaching "series of reforms The Porte refused to 
reply and on October 15th broke off relations with Servia and Bulgana, an effort was 
made to detach Greece from the aEiance by an offer of the sovereigntv of Crete and of 
long refused railway commumcation with Europe Greece however delivered an 
ultimatum demanding the revocation of an embargo laid on Greek vessels in Turkish 
ports (Oct 14th) On the i8th Bulgaria Greece and Servia declared war Their action 
had been anticipated b> King Nicholas of Montenegro, who on October gth mvaded 
Albania ^ (J D Bourchier ) 

Greece “ 


The population was estimated m 1910 as 2 631 952 In 1909-12 a marked economic 
improvement throughout the country , largely due to good harvests was mamfested by 
extension of trade, mcreased railway traffic development of the merchant navyr and the 
stability of the exchange, the drachma havnng remained steady at par 

ConsMuhon — A new Constitution came in force on July i 19 ii The most impor 
tant provisions and changes were the creation of a Council of State with the double 
function of that of a consultative body to assist in drafting bills to be presented to the 


1 See Part I sect i for an account of the war and of the international cnsis and peace 
proposals 

» See E B xu 428 
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Mwi revise new laws and decrees, and that of a supreme court for annulhng 
decastcms and acts contrary to law and dealing generally with administrative abuses 
Iteatabhsbed the prmapal of Uk irremovability of public offiaals durmg good behaviour 
thus striking a blow at political jobbery It widened the electoral law, and reduced 
the age qualification of deputies from thirty to tweitty-live years Several modifications 
m the procedure of tire Chamber have been introduced such as the reduction in the 
numbea: of deputies necessary to constitute a quorum, and new regulations under which 
bids can be passed into laws The Chamber must meet annually for not less than three 
nor more than six nrenths. Tlie power of verification of the mandates of deputies was 
transferred from the Cbambm to a speaaJi tnbunaL Other modifications include the 
transfer of the cost of pnmary instruction from the local authorities to the state and 
an article permitting the appointment of foreigners to the government services 

Legidalum — Other measures passed during 1911 were judicial reforms tending to 
facilitate and accelerate legal procedure the introduction of an income tax and the imposi 
tion of a new tax on arable land Income is assessed for taxation on the rent of the residence 
of the taxpayer incomes below £160 are exempt as well as the first £160 of incomes abo\e 
that amount while deduction is made at the rate of fi5 for everv member of the family 
above five in number hvii^ under the same roof incomes from £160 to £4000 are taxed on 
a sliding scale and all income above £4000 are taxed 3 per cent 

The tax on the produce of arable Und to replace the old tax on ploughing animals met 
with great opposition It is imposed on cereals of all kinds and amounts to 5 per cent 
of the produce after deducting a certain amount for each household It may be paid 
either in kind or specie When land is let on the tnetaysr system as is the common practice 
the tax varies from a mimmum of 2 4 per cent paid by the tenant farmer to 7 per cent paid 
by the landlord or 10 per cent if an absentee landlord Owners of land producing less than 
70 bushels of cereals or lo cwts of beans peas etc are partiaU> or wholfj exempt 

Agruuliure — The government has taken various steps to promote agriculture and to 
better the conditions of the peasants Foreign experts have been engaged to organize 
different branches of agriculture and efforts have been made to dram marshes improve 
watercourses and build roads A new law has been passed to reform municipal administratioru 
Under this law each village forms a distinct unit of local government 

Of the cultivated area about i 200 000 acres are under cereals 1 200 000 acres fallow 
lands 5 000 000 acres meadows and pastures and 2 025 000 acres under woods and forests 
The area under the chief crops and their yield in 1911 were — 



Area 

(acres) 

\ield 
(cwtb ) 


Area 

(acres) 

AieJd 
(cwts ) 

Wheat 

Maize 

965 000 
300000 

5 600000 

2 600 000 

Oats 

|Rye 

37500 

10 000 

290 000 

70 000 


There were about 12 000 acres under cotton and efforts were being made to encourage 
cotton plantation and to improve the quahty of the product There were about 40 000 
acres under iinejards and the wine produced in 1911 amounted to 6 555 000 gallons The 
olive crop of 191 1 was one of the best ever produced amounting to 83 563 tons of olives and 
the yt^d of oUve ml was 21 044,000 gallons In igio-n the currant crop amounted to 
144 tmis and that of 1911-12 to 155 000 tons of which 113 000 tons were exported 
Minerals — ^The mureral output of Greece m 1910 was iron 608 349 tons lead 185 207 
tons magnesite 48 9T3 tons sulphur 51 531 tons zinc 37 108 tons manganese iron 
35 594 tons iron pyrites 27 557 tons emery Sooo tons chromite 7000 tons lignite 1500 
tons mai^nese 1287 tons nickel 185 tons copper 91 tons marble loo 668 cubic feet 
The Value of all minerals extracted is estimated at £970 729 The produce of the blast 
furnaces was calcined zinc 27 567 tons magnesite 19 294 tons and l^d i6 ^73 tons 

Ar^y-^Tht task of reorganizmg the army was undertaken in 1911-12 with the 
assistance of a French miUtary mission under General Eydoux In 1911 the peace 
strength amounted to 1889 officers and 29,361 men and the war strength to about 
115,000 men In 1912 a new law came into force under which the war strength was 
to he raised to about aoo 000 men, and it was reckoned that the second rev erse and the 
national guard would add another 50,000 men Military service was fixed to begin at 
the completion of the mnebeenth year instead of the twenty first as before the term of 
servKse in the active army b^ng two years large sums of monej were spent for pro 
viding the army with tnode^ armameuts and £1,000,000 vvas provided in 1912 to 
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complete the scheme of reorganization An additional fa <Soo ooo twis estimated for 
during 1912 and 1913 as extraordinary expenditme on the army and navy 

Navy — The reorganization of the navy was also undertaken under a Bntish naval 
mission headed by Rear Admiral Lwnel G T^iinell, who was appointed in 191 1 
The only modern vessels prior to October 1912 were i armoured cruisesr of ro,ooo 
tons displacement built in 1910, 8 fast destroyed, built in 1907, 4 torpedo boats, and i 
submanne There were besides three battleships of 4800 tons displacement each, 
built m 1880-90 The personnel numbered about 4000 men A building programme 
was provided for so as to add to the fleet 2 armoured crmsers 12 destroyers 10 torpedo 
boats and 2 submarines at an estimated cost of £5 000,000 to be spread over ten years, 
m rpi'’ I armoured cruiser i submarine and 9 torpedo boats were under construction 
In October 1012 Greece added to her navy 4 torpedo boats which had been built m Bntish 
shipyards for the Argentine government 

Finance — The estimates of ordinarv re\enue and expenditure for 1911-1912 were — • 



191J 

1912 

Revenue 

£5537871 1 

£5 745 ooo 

Expenditure 

5 6s I 532 

5 698000 


The chief branches of expenditure in 1911 were Public Debt £r 342 832 \Tmy £852 481 
Navy £34o6bt> Education £244814 \Imistrv of the Intenor £547 604 \t the end of 1911 
the external debt amounted to £3- 493 360 

Trade — The trade figures a& shown by a comparison of the totals for the tnenmal 
periods 1902-04 1905-07 and 1908-10 showed a steady progress — 



1902-04 

1905-07 

1908-XO 

Imports 

£10470400 

1 £17420000 

£18 028 ooo 

Exports 

I0 2S0 000 

1 12 994 OOO 

13998000 

Total 

1 l^b *^20 400 

1 £30414000 

1 £32 026 ooo 


Of the total trade for 1902-10 Great Britain supplied per cent of the imports and 
took 16 7 per cent of the exports 

The imports were valued at £b ^40 ooo in 1910 and £6 888 000 in 1911 the exports at 
£5 'i02 ooo in 1910 and £5 636 ooo in 19 1 1 

The value of the trade with the principal countncs for 1908 and 1909 is shown as follows — 


C ountry 

Imports from (m £1000) 

Exports to (m £1000) 

1908 

1909 ] 

1908 

1909 

Umted Kingdom 

I 441 

1 245 1 

I 064 

I 015 

Russia 

! 889 

1 071 

89 

57 

Austria Hungary 

I 708 

691 1 

507 

410 

Germany 

589 

491 1 

406 

1 40b 

lurkey 

i 568 

465 

229 

255 

F ranee 

! 431 

382 ; 

449 

305 

United States 

287 

187 

i 242 

349 

Italy 

240 

236 1 

367 

224 


The staple article of export from Greece to the United Kingdom is currants the value 
of which amounted to £l 716 io6 in 1911 

The chief articles of import and export m 1910 and 1911 were — 


Imports (m £1000) 

1910 


Exports (in £iooo) 

1910 

1911 


2 045 


ACTicultural praiucts 

2 503 

3024 


861 


Minerals ana ores 

I 035 

965 


773 

I xrr 

Wines and spirits 

765 

730 

Metals 

360 

275 

1 Oil and, olives 

738 

373 

Cheimcals 

294 

334 

l Ammal products 

i 215 

220 

Fishery products 

31* 

316 

Forest products 

94 1 

163 


239 

245 

1 Fishery products 

S_J 

37 
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^{n lOii there vreax 94s miles of railways oi^n for traffic The tner 
chant navy of Greece has largely increased dunng the last few years and m 19 ii included 
148 steamers of 383446 tons, and nearly 1000 sailing vessels of about 200000 tons In 
roir 2727 vessels of i 797 997 tons enters the port of Piraeus which has some three fifths 
of the total shipping <x Greece Several improvements have been earned out here Two 
new dry docks have been budt the quays have been reconstructed to give them a depth of 
28 feet and aeveral jetties have been prolonged and widened A new quay for the Piraeus 
Lanssa railway was in 1912 undm" construction. Improvements have also been carried 
out at several other ports During 1912 the government proposed to spend about £600 000 
for hait^our improvements and for budding roads (0 Briluant ) 

Bclgaria^ 

According to the census taken on December 31, 1910 Bul^a had a populaUon of 
4,329 108 mhabitants, showing an increase of 293 533 inhabitants over that of 1900 
Of these 3,203,810 were Bulgarians, 488,010 Turks, 98 004 Gipsies 75,773 Rumanians, 
63 487 Greeks, 37,663 Jews and 68,828 of other nationalities The census population 
of theprmapal towns was Sofia 102,769, Phdippopolis 47 929, Varna 41 317 Rust 
chuk 35,823, Sliven, 25141, Plevna, 23,081, Shumla 22 197 Stara Zagora, 21947 
Tatar Pazarjik, 18 081 Dobntch, 17 156, Vidm,i 6,473, Yamboli, ^5 9 S 4 j Vrat2:a 15 1 79 
Haskovo, 15,095, Buigas, 15,008, Sistova, 13,063, and Trnovo, 12,625 

Education — In 1909-10 there were 3786 elementary schools with 8697 teachers and 
430 on pupds and 474 secondary and special schools with 2352 teachers and 67 801 pupils 
In iQTO-ii the University of Sofia was attended by 1673 students 

Finance — The estimated revenue for 1911 was £7 137000 and for 1912, £7 543000 
The estimated expenditure for 1911 was £7 135 000 and for 1912 £7 462 000 The budget 
of 1911 however closed with a surplus of nearly £500 000 

For 1911 the chirf branches of expenditure were Pubhc Debt £i 617 000 War £i 585 

000 or about 23 per cent of the whole budget Public Works £1215000 Public Instruction 
£944 000 and Mimstry of the Interior £418 000 At the banning of 1912 the debt con 
sist^ of £24 240 000 consohdated debt and 900 000 floating debt In the autumn of 
1912 a new loan of £7,200 000 was under con^eration. 

Army — ^Before war broke out m October 1912, the Bulgarian army was already 
highly thought of m military circles Service was obhgatory for Christians from '•o to 
46 vears old, withrcertain exemptions, or from 1 7 in war time, the annual recruit contm 
gent being 26 700 of whom 17,000 went to the mfantry Service with the colours was 
for two years in the mfantry and three m other arms m the reserve of the active army 
18 years for infantry and 16 for other arms, with a fortnight's annual training in the 
mflitia — ist baUf infantry 3 years, other arms 4, with one to three weeks annual training 
2nd ban 3 years all arms, with 3 to 7 days training The peace establishment was 
60 000, organized in 9 divisions of 2 brigades of 2 regiments each the umts being 36 inf an 
try 11 cavalry 9 artillery, and 3 mountain artiUery regiments, 3 fortress artiUery bat 
talions of engineers The total war strength was estimated at 400 000 it was calculated 
that a first line of 200 000 to 250,000 with 700 guns was available, besides 18 reserve 
regiments 36 battalions ist ban nuliUa, 36 half battalions 2nd ban The infantry were 
armed with the Mannhcher 8-cm 1895 magazine nfle cavalry with swords (lances for 
certain regiments) and 1890 Mannhcher carbine, artillery with Maxim machine guns, 
shielded Schneider-Canet fiehiguns, and Creuzot 12-cm howitzers 

AgncuUure — Agriculture forms the chief ordinary occupation of fully five sevenths of 
the population Of the total area of 23 797 000 acres 7 731 000 are under crops and grass 

1 576 000 arable land not cultivated, and 7 602 000 under woods and forests The area 
under the chief crops and their yield in 1910 were — 



Wheat 

Maize 



Oats 

Area m 1000 acrmi 

Yield m 1000 cwts 

2 720 
26310 

I 680 ! 
20 780 : 

609 

6749 

555 

5 860 

481 

3760 


About 200 OGO acres are under vineyards and x8 000 acres under rose gardens attar 
of being an important tbftnufacture The value of the cereal crops harvested dunng 
i^ioamouii^ to £15 5oo,oO(X The harveat 1910 was good and that of 1911 still better 
i See £. H tv 774. 
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loss 


In 1905 there were i 695 533 cattle 476 872 buffaloes 8 130997 rf»eep i 384 1x6 goats 
465333 pigs 538,271 horses 124080 asses and li 947 mules 

industrxQs — Native industries thourfi m aa early stage of development have shown a 
steady progress both in number and efnctencj Their growth has been fostered by a high 
protective tariff and by the law for encouragement of native indastnes which grants theta 
custom exemptions and special railway rebates In 1909 there were 256 factories- in opera 
tion representing a capital of £2 500 000 and an annual output of nearly £3 000 000 Amongst 
these were 61 textile factories whose annual output exceeded £650 000 98 foodstuffs factories 
mcludingflour mills breweries and distilleries 22tannerie8 16 metalworks 25 chemical works 
including those producing attar of roses soap and explosives iS woodwork factones and 3 
paper mills Sugar refineries have recently been established 

Trade — The Imports were valued m 1910 at £7093000 and in 1911 at £7894000 
the Exports in 1910 at £5 164 000 and m 1911 at £7 385000 

The following table shows the trade with the principal countries — 


Country 

Imports from (in £iooo) 

Exports to (m £1000) 

1910 

1911 

1910 

19H 

United Kingdom and British Pos 

St Siions 

907 

I 999 

613 

969 

Aui-tna Hungary 

1903 

1885 

; 313 

423 

Germany 

I j 64 

I 590 

569 

916 

France 

bi4 

9«7 



Turkey 

841 

639 



Belgium 

340 

202 



Other Countries 

I 123 

I 392 




In 1910 the chief articles of import were cottons £i 975 000 iron £931 OOo machinery 
£791 OOO leather £367 000 coal £132 000 The chief exports were wheat £i 500 ooo 
niaize £539 000 live stock £292 ooo attar of roses £231 000 and hides and skins £154 ooo 
A better idea of the expansion and the possibilities of Bulgarian trade mav be obtained 
perhaps from a comparison of thr total triennial hgures for 1902-4 1905-7 and 1908-10 — 



1902-04 

1905-07 

1908-10 

Imports 

£11309480 

£14 214 530 

£18 765 530 

Exports 

14 77b ooo 

lo 525 150 

14 1 14 880 

Total 

1 26 685 480 

1 20 739 680 

32 880 410 


Of the total imports during 1902-10 \ustria Hungary supplied rather over 25 o the Bntish 
Empire 16 6 Germany I6 7 Nearly a third of the total was done however with Turkey 
Servia Greece and Montenegro Belgium took the largest share of exports 22 the Bntish 
Empire coming next with rather over 14*0 

Katlways — In 1911 Bulgaria had 1270 m of railways open for traffic while nearly 200 m 
were under construction the most important being the line from Mezdra to the port of 
\idm Several other lines have been surveved and orders given for construction These 
include lines from Sofia to Karlov 0 and thence to Shven with a branch from Karlovo to 
Phihppopolis from Nikopohs to Plevna and from Plevna to Gabrovo from "Vamboli to 
Kizil Agatch not far from the Turkish frontier and from Sihstna to Kaspitchan 

Harbour Improientents — Large sums of money have been spent for the improvement of 
the harbours of Burgas \ arna Rustchuk and \ idin and a new harbour was in 1912 shortly 
to be constructed at Lorn on the Danube In 1910 6838 vessels of i 990 ooo tons entered 
and 6820 of I 988 ooo tons cleared at the Black Sea ports and JO 092 vessels of i 905 ooo 
tons entered and 10 078 of i 903 ooo cleared at the Danube ports (O Brillianx ) 


RultANIA^ 

The estimated population in 1911 was 7 086 ooo There were 299 867 births 179 072 
deaths and 74 550 marriages The excess of births over deaths — 120 795 — was the 
highest ever recorded T^e country is essentially agricultural, and the fine harvests of 
1909 1910 and 1911 were accompanied by a great development of trade and mdustry, 
and by extensive bmldmg of public works Numerous hanks and other financial insUtu 
tions were founded in these years uhde all the older institutions increased their capital 
An insurance law has been adopted against sickness acadents and invalidity which 
combines the prmaples of the German and English laws 
‘ See E B xxm 827 
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to a ^jeaal census return taken in igog 6o i6 per cent of the 
poputatum over 7 years of couW neither read nw write Jn 1909-10 there were 5074 
denumtairy schools with 77fito teachers and 584^35 pupils The number of children ol 
scshotj afge was 938 456 it! 1907-08 there were 57 sajondary schools with 1034 teachers 
aiE^ 15 711 pupils, while 9585 pupils attended other technical and special schools In 1909-10 
the university of Bucharest was attended by 3398 students and that of Jassy by 920 

Finance — The estimates Of 1911-12 balanced at £19 136000 revenue and expenditure 
and those for 1912-13 at £20225000 But tbo budget of 19 11-12 closed with a realised 
surplus of over £4 000 ooo The chief branches of estimated expenditure in 1912-13 were 
Army £2^:^7000 Worship and Publicinstfuction £l 928000 Interior £3 833 000 Finance 
£8 280 000 and Justice £441 ooa The pubhc debt amounted to £63 068 413 on March 31 
1911 and the charge for mter^t and redemption to £3 544 i8q 

Army — B> a law passed m 1910 the time of active service was fixed at 2 years m the in 
fantr> and 3 years m the other semcts. The ajm> was oigantzed in 5 complete array corps 
— a new army corps having been created in the Dobrudja w ith headquarters at Constanza 
— and a cavalry divisions. In 191 1 the peace strength of the army was 4495 officers and staff 
93644 men 20839 horses and 460 guns. Ihe effective war strength was reckoned at 
7600 officers 280 000 men and 650 guns 

AgrtcnUwre — Of the total area of 32 153 600 acres 14 909 802 acres were under cultiva 
tion m 191 1 I 297 400 acres fallow lands 2 504 600 acres pastures i 213 000 acres mead 
ows 456 500 acres vmejards and orchards and 6 935 000 acres under forests 

The figures for area (m looo acres) of the chief crops and their \ield (m 1000 bushels) 
in 191 1 were Wheat acres 4S25 yield 90827 Maize acres 5213 vield 107 288 Barlej 
acres 1268 yield 25 348 Oats acres 1003 yield 25 41 1 Rye acres 329 >ield 4835 Sugar 
Beet <1910) acres 32 yield 303 184 tons Plums (1910) acres 182 yield 5 838 026 cwts 
Vmej^irds acres 213 yield 21 868 000 gallons The value of all agricultural products in 1910 
and 1911 amounted to 185 000 and £55 766 000 respectively 

Special efforts hav e own made during the last few > cars to dev elop sericulture but with 
out much success. In 191 1 34 651 persons were engaged m sericulture and the production 
of silk cocoons was 386 Soo Ib« 

Minerals — Although the petroleum industry is of recent development Rumanw already 
ranks fourth among the petroleum producing countries In 1910 and 1911 the production 
amounted to i 352 407 tons and i 544 072 tons as compared with 250 000 m 1900 The export 
from the refineries amounted to 585 862 tons m 1910 and 679 399 tons m 191 1 The capital 
invested m petroleum undertakings up to 1910 amounted to £15 000 000 

In 1912 the government decided to build a pipe line for the transportation of petroleum 
from Baicoi m the Prahova district where the principal wells are now worked to the seaport 
of Constanza Provisions were also made for connecting other districts by branches 
In 1010 the output of salt was 126 607 tons 

Trade — ^The imports were valued at £14732000 m 1909 and £16388000 in 1910 
the exports at £18 602 260 in 1909 and £24 000 in 1910 

The following table shows the trade wntn the principal countries 


Country 

Imports from (in £l ooo) 

Exports to (m /i ooo) 

1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

Germany 

498s 

5 529 1 

I 064 

972 

Austria Hungary 

3431 

3919 1 

4 601 

I 49 t 

United Kingdom 

2 311 

2 271 

I 386 

I 341 

France 

947 

I 025 

I 100 

I 875 

Italy 

707 

870 

I 359 

2 745 

Bel^uin , 

Neflierlands 

464 

214 

559 1 

233 ! 

4851 

I 979 

9050 

3964 

Turfcev 

464 

554 

858 

744 


Id 1910 the chief articles of unport were cottons £2 648 000 woollens £i 450 000 
Slit goods £601 000 metals and metalware £3 959 ooo machinery £i 569 000 carnages 
£451 OOO, tsienucals and medictDes £331 ooo lather and leather goods £597 ooo gar 
tnents, smllHiMery and fancy gppds £829 ooo rubber and rubbw’ goods £302 ooo The chief 
articl^ of fsxpott were gram (wheat maize flour etc ) £19 5^ ooo vegetables and seeds 
£1 3904JOO tinlber, £l 09S ooo petroleum and products £1 556 ooo cattle £238 ooo 
sod dbuts £119 ^00 Wool £92 ooo 

Ctmmumci^icns --’•tia igt2 Rumania had 2230 m of state-owned railways and about 
200 m. of privatdy'Ovn^l taxfwuy s ^ 

Ift igti the merchant is^vy consists! of 572 veaeeU of 167 511 tons of which 94 vessels 
ol tons were steamers 

in 1910 ^ 737 vessels of ii tons entered and ^ 729 vessels of ii 058 707 tons 

cleared at all the Rumanian ports and of these 2761 vessels of 3 504 342 tons entered and 



SEliVIA 

275a vessels of tons cfeaned at tlifi seaports Of yessek of 2 274^ tofls 

which Ht the Danube (at Sulina) tn *910 461 vessels of J^9 4^3 tons were Brti^ 

Among works ktely undertaken to develop the seaport m Coosta^tza ate the constryc 
tion of a slip for sh^ opei«d m 1912 the addition c£ 8 petroleum reaeryoip? and the bujIdU 
mg of three Mam elevatots Great works have b^n started tfor imptoving the acoommoda 
tlon of the Danubian ports of Galatz and Braila 

See H Le Pomte La Roumame Modeme (Pans 1910) (0 BRaiiAHi ) 

Servia ‘ 

Acccordmg to the census taken on December 31 1910 Servia had a population of 
2 911 701 showing an increase of 417931 over that of 1900 Of the total population 
2 528 819 lived in the country and onb 3S2 882 m towns 

The census population of the chief towns was Belgrade 90 890 Nish 24949 Kraguye 
vats 18452 Leskovats 14236 Pozharevats 13411 Mabats 12 100 Vranya 11439 ao*! 
Pirot 10737 

Education — In 1909 there were 1296 elementary schools with 2584 teachers and 138 454 
pupils and 20 secondary schocds with 393 teachers and 7317 puptl& In 1910-11 the umver 
aty of Belgrade was attended by 1025 students 

Finance — The estimated revenue for 1911 was £4805458 and for 1912 £5230588 
Expenditure (1911) £4803262 (1912) £5230588 The budget of 1911 however closed 
with a surplus of £400 000 The chief branches of expenditure m I912 were Public Debt 
£1299248 4rmy £1181102 Public Works £7^1 692 Public Inrtruction £331 225 
Ministry of the Inferior £196593 Ministry of Justice £121476 On January X 1913 the 
public debt amounted to £26 ^62 240 

Agriculture — Of the total area of 11930740 acres about 4750000 acres are under 
cultivation and over j 800000 acres are forests The following are the figures for the 
principal crops in 1911 for area (in 1000 acres) and yield (in 1000 cwts) Mai''e area 1492 
yield 13000 Wiieat area 97r jield 8000 Bariev area 275 yield 3000 Oats area 242 ytdd 
1500 i<ve area 116 >ield 750 Potatoes area 30 >ield 1500 Plums (1910) area 375 yield 
6000 I tneyirds (1910) area 87 vield 310 (rooo gals ) About 32 000 persons are enga^d 
in sericulture and the export of silk cocoons was valued at £35 224 in 1910 On Deewnber 
31 1910 there were 957 918 heads of cattle 3 808 815 sheep 627 427 goats 863 544 pigs 
and 15^ 617 horses 

Trade — \ comparison of the total triennial figures for 1902-04 1905-07 and 1908-10 
shows the progress of !servian trade — 

1902-4 l905-<i7 1908-10 

Imports £6 569 000 6 821 000 0 196 000 

Exports 7 770 000 q 004 000 10 626 000 


14 339 000 15 825 000 19 822 000 

The imports were valued at £2 941 403 in 1909 and £3 387 826 in 1910 the exports at 
£3 719 *70 in 1909 £3 935 521 m 1910 and £4 676 630 m 191 1 

The following table gives the trade with the pnncipal countries — 


Country 

Import 

s from 

Exports to 

1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

Germany 

Austria Hungary 

United Kingdom and Colonies 

T urkey 

France ' 

Italy 

Russia 

£i 154068 
71 1 894 

303409 

194 .-4 
141 460 
93800 
77294 1 

£i 399 033 
645930 
456997 
237 082 

144 144 

145 798 

72 925 

£623 791 

I 163 866 
5096 
878 967 
97 172 
121 864 

815 

£876594 

712875 

60 892 
938 837 

47 644 

42 786 

541 


Austria Hungary during 1902-10 provided 40 per cent of the total Servian imports and 
took nearly half the exports but the tariff war which began in 1908 greatly affected the tradi 
with the Dual Monarchy The exports from Austria Hungary greatly diminished while 
those from Germanv showed considerable increase A new oommercKd treaty With Austria 
Hungary came into force m 1911 

A^rmy — Sance 1908 great efforts had been mide to inctea^ the effkuency of the army 
Under a system of obligatory service the forces consisted in 1912 of an active army organ 
ised m three bam ana a militia for home defence The active army represented a peaoe 
footing of 34 000 but on a war footing it was expected that 215 000 could take ^he field 
The infantry were armed with the Mauser 1900 rifle (ad ban Koka Mauaer JSfkx, 3pi ban 
Berdan) and the artillery were equipped with the Schneider 1908 Q F field gun 
^SeeE B xxsv 687 i 




to^ HOLI-AND 

HcUhoayt — SiehnA lias 875 m of railways open for trafficj of whick 155 m wf're built 
m i^ii ai» 170 m m 19W One of the pnn.ci];!»t objects m view m the construction of the 
new Uaos was to provide the country with a throuf^i line from the Danube to the Adriatic 
Tl|e prrhapal hne under construction « 191a was froai Kniashevats to Nish etpected to 
be heady in ^ years while the list part of the Danube* Adriatic railway from Nish through 
Prt^uplye to Merdare on the Turkish frontier was under survey Anoldier line was being 
TOiKtructed in 1912 from Kralyevo to Ra^ka on the (then) Turki^ frontier intended to 
open up a nch uuneral dis^ict. (O Brilliant ) 

HOULAin^^ 

Physical Features — As Holland 1 ms partly below sea level the dunes form 
the country’s natural wall of 4ef€nce a^nst the sea and particular care is taken 
to keep them m good condition and even to strengthen them Of late years the in 
creasing use of dune water, to feed the supply of dn nking water which is obtained b> 
bonngs and not (as erroneously supiwsed) from springs at the foot of the dunes has 
given nse to the fear that in the end salt, or at least brackish water would run from 
the taps Some experts are of ppimon that this is to be found in the dunes below the 
sweet water This fear has however, been proved idle, and according to most Dutch 
geologists the water obtained from the depth is no other than artesian water * The 
violent controversy which has been waged about this question for years has added 
to our knowledge of the deeper layers of the sod m the western part of the country 
But progress m this respect has been far greater still in the eastern provinces espe 
daily owing to the deep bonngs performed since iqo6 by the state officials for the 
discoveiy of minerals {Rtjksopsportng van Delfstoffen) These bonn^ were made 
m the south and m the north of Limburg the east of North Brabant and the east of 
Gdderland, and m several places depths of i joo metres at Baarlo (Northern Limburg) 
in the year 1909 even of 1,400 metres were reached Among other things they showed 
that the coaffidik m the north and m the south of Limburg are the contmuation of 
that of Westphalia, with which they are connected without interruption, that in the 
east of North Brabant (de Teel) there is a coalfield extending over a large surface not 
too de^ to be worked with profit, that in the east of Gelderland large extents of Trias 
namdy shell limestone and grey sandstmie, are lying close to the surface whereas 
rock salt, potassium salt and co^ are found deeper down of which the potassium salt 
layer, however does not s^m fit to be worked, that in Holland the temperature only 
seetns to nse slowly at great depth, so that at Winterswijk at a depth of 864 metres 
It IS not more than $8“ C and in the north of Limburg and the east of North Brabant 
at a d^tb of more than i 000 metres, only 34° C 

The improvement of nvers and canals contmues Work is unceasingly m progress 
on the Waal, to give it a depth of 3 metres Negotiations have been in progress 
between the governments of the Netherlands and of Belgium about making the Maas 
in South Limburg navigable, A bill has also been under consideration to make the 
Maas from Venlo to Rotterdam navigable and to make a coal station at Venlo If 
this bill IS accepted, it would be possible to take the Limburg coal by rail to Venlo 
and thence by water to Rotterdam and further 

An extraordinarily high temperature and great drought were evpenenced in Holland m 
the summer of 1911 when at the Meteorological Institute at De Bilt near Utrecht the ther 
mometer rose to 95-^ F and an extraordinarily low tenmerature in the following winter 
Wben on the 3rd of Febnmy the thermometer fell to -4° F 

lPopt 4 <il%on —At the census of December 31, 191P the total population was 5 945,1 55 
(male a,P 44 ^ 79 « female 3,001,076), as compared with 5,104,137 ^ The figures 

for provmce» were North Brabant, 633,155, Gelderland 647,567, South Holland, 
1,418,097, Noifldh BfoUand, 1,122,996, Zeeland, 234,191, Utrecht, 292 13 1, Friesland 
362,293, OvMyasd, 3^7,381 Groningen, 33^,248, Drente 176043, Limburg 340,053 
Ihe poptdatton of the pomcipal towns was as folIo?PS Alkmaar, 21 261, Amersfoort, 
23,945, Amstepdam, 573,^3, Apeldoom 36,507, Atahem, 64,168, Breda, 27,445, Delft, 

iSeeR 5 xitt s^T ^ ^ 

* R. D M \ erbeek, Drinktng-wat^ Supply of Aunlerdam (The Hague 191 1) 
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34,388 Deveaiter, 28 00s D^tfdrecht 46,862 Emmen, 28,802, Enschede, 34 gq 2 Gou(^ 
24 704 The Hague 280,515 Groningen, 75,341, Haarlem, 69,594^ den Helder 27 358 
Hei^elo, 20,522 s Hertogenbosch, 35 214 BMversmn 31,792 Leeuwardeft, 37,014, 
Leiden 591 14, Maastricht 37 > 6 S 3 » Nijm^en, 56035 Rotterdam, 426,888, Schte^m 
32489 Tilburg 51600 Utrecht, 120208 \laardingen 22124 Vh^^efi, 575, 
Zaandam 24 965 Zwolle, 33,928 

Commumcattons — ^Naturallv rivers and canals play an important part in traffic hence 
large -sums are always being spent on construction improvement and repair m 1909 the 
expenditure amounted to 8 million guilders The most important waterways for trans> 
marine traffic are the New Waterway from Rotterdam to Hook of Holland and the North 
Sea canal from Amsterdam to 'Vmmden. Work is constantlj tn progress to increase their 
depths Whereas m 19 j I the depth of the New Waterway was 9-9 3 metres at low tide and 
10 7-n M at high tide the channel of the North Sea canal was widened to 50 M and its 
depth brought to to 5 M Rotterdam so fa\ourably situated for the transit trade between 
England and Germany appears to be better and better able to compete with its two great 
nvaU Hamburg and Antwerp The works for the improvement of the canal front Ghent 
to Terneuzen which gave a depth of 8 75 M and a breadth of 67 M to this waterway 
were completed in 1910 so that large sea ships can now reach Ghent In the province ol 
North Brabant there was begun in 1910 the important Wilhelmma canal connecting the 
South Williams canal north of Helmond with the Maas at Geertruidenberg The making 
of new canals in the province of Groningen has also been continued without interruption of 
late years as well as the extension and improvement of several harbours especially that of 
Rotterdam Here the new Waal harbour will extend over a surface of 310 hectares, but 
It will also require many millions before it is finished The new harbour works at Ddfzyl 
have onlv resulted in making this place a modest rival of the town of Emden situated opposite 

The number of railway lines has also increased Besides some local lines such as Stads 
kanaal Zuidbroek Delfzijl and Deventer Raalte-Ommen the electnc line Rotterdam The 
Hague Scheveningen must specially be mentioned and also the railways through the 
Haarlemmtraieer which were opened in August igi^ namel> (i) ■'Imsteraam Hoofddorp 
Leiden (2) Haarlem Hoofddorp Nieuwersluis (3) Amsterdam Nieuwkoop-Alfen ti^ther 
thev have a length of 1 10 kilometres Steam is used here although the onginal plan was to 
use^ctricity The line Eindhoven Wi^eerd is al&o nearly completed 

Several new tramways were made and several others already existing such as Flushing 
Middelburg Leiden Katwijfc Leiden Noordwnk and the town tram lines of Arnhem 
Leiden and Gromngen have begun using electricity as motive power Electnc trains 
run between Amsterdam Haarlem Zandvoort (as well as Haarlem Zandvoort) 

The total length of railways in Holland amounted m 1912 to more than 1950 miles and 
that of tramways to more than 1380 milts 

Agriculture — The amount of arable land increases every year especially in the &ist of 
the country in consequence of the continued reclamation of high fen grounds the draining 
of pools and the cultivation of waste lands The cultivation of high fen grounds as well 
as of low fen grounds is it is true less extensive than it was formerly when peat was the 
generally and almost exclusively used fuel but still the vearlv production of long lumps of 
peat (high fen) in Holland amounts to I800 million pieces 'worth million guilders and 
that of short lumps (low fen) to 700 million pieces worth million guilders The e}d;ent 
of waste lands is constantly decreasing for m the years 1909 1910 and rgii respectively 
6657 7148 and 9314 hectares were cultivated The following were the figures (in hectmes) 
for the aistnbution of the soil acoording to the use made erf it in 1911 — ^Arable land 
872171 pasture land 1213073 garden land 78097 wood 260923 wasteland 533807 

In 1911 live stock numbered — Horses 327377 oxen ^2026943 sheep 889036 pigs 
I 259 844 

How important a part agriculture and cattle-breeding play in commerce may be gathered 
from the fact that from July 1911 until April 1912 there were exported to Germany 525 
million kilograms of potatoes worth over 13 million guilders and m 1911 to Belgium 87 5 
railhon kilograms The production of beetroots amounted to over 2 000 million biograms 
that of beetroot sugar to 255 million kilograms Of kitchen garden produce there was 
exported in 1911 to Germany 183 4 million kilograms the export of bulb® to different coun 
tries was 17 3 million kilograms Of oxen 109 042 head were exerted of beef and veal 
nearly 15 million kilograms of which 8i million went to England 13 5 million falograms 
butter to Germany 5 3 to England and 5 to Belgium of cheese to those three cotintnes 
respectively 13 ii 8 and 10 i million kilograms of condensed milk (1910) 303 miHion 
kilograms 29 4 million being to England Another important article of export is fish, as 
m 1910 there were exported 645427 tons (i 000 kilograms) of hemng 16 2 miihon kilograms 
fresh sea fish and 7 million kilograms nver fish Th® whole fleet of sea-fishing Gxaft'conasts 
of 5 336 Ships the crews numbenng 20 377 men Ilie most rmportant fflaee for tfee trade 
in fresh fish is Ymuiden where in lOi i nearly £460 000 worth of wasbrtntght in 

The total imports were valned at £261 450,000, the exports at £204 560 000, m 191O 
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Tin? «}post» wei^ valued at £84i.50o ooo and the -exports to England at 

£4.1 6 oo/)pQ wkwW fpr ftnssa the figures were about £57 2 po,oc» and £104 C(Oo,ooo 

Muong reioams restricted to the south of Limburg but there it extends over a larger 
saffi9a!e every year Stone used for bmidntg has for yekts no longer been obtained from the 
near MaastraAt but ik now foimd near Valkenberg> Libbe and other places 
ta the Geul valley 6 coal nunes are being worked four (rf which are m private bands and 
two belong to the state these six mines lying m the neighbourhood of Kerferade and Heerlen 
in 1910 produced i 292^89 tons (i 000 kiloCTams) of coal worth 8 2 million guilders and the 
number of men working m them was 7 238 of whom 5 374 were Dutchmen In 1912 a bill 
was passed to enlarge the territory of the state mines by buying the so called Maas fields 
The rjch layers of coal which by deep borings have been found m the north of Limburg 
the east 01 North Brkbint and the east of Gelderland are not being worked yet 
neith^ are the salt la^rs near Wintemwiik although the salt is verj pure and thick 
So far the working of coal mines has not had any mnufence on industrial activitj and the 
little iron ore that is found in Overyssel and Gelaefland has not been smelted in Holland 
since 1885 industrial activity in Holland has become livelier of late years it manu 

factures and sends abroad excavating machines such as dredgers suction dredgers ele\ ators> 
etc Ibe most important brkncn of industry however is that of textiles e^iecially cotton 
Ftfionce — The budget in mrihons of guilders (tz guil =£r) has shown the following 
figures 


Year 

Exp 

Rev 

Year 

Exp 

Rev 

1909 

^97 4 

191 3 

1911 

2134 

195 5 

1910 

2047 

1995 

1912 (est ) 

222 

202 


The national debt m 1912 amounted to i lo^ 000 000 guilders on which 32 400 000 
guflders inter^t has to be paid 

Defence — ^As to the army m 1911 a new bill (the Militia Bill) was passed which brought 
the yearly contingeiit of the army mihtia from 17 500 up to 23 000 that of the navy mihtia 
from 600 up to 1000 In the same year a bill was passed for the raising of officers pav after 
the government m 1910 had had to tak* back a bill on this subject which had caused the 
imnister of war to resign This was specially of importance because in consequence of this 
the tnll fm the improvement of the ikfence of the coast was also postponed This bill 
which necessitated an expenditure of 46 miihon guilders and provided amongst other d^gs 
foq the budding of a fortress at Flushing had attracted much notice abroad In 1912 
the government piesented a new bill more restricted and consequently less expensive for 
the defence cd the coast m which the fortress at Flushing is kept 

Education — Meotioa must be made of the largelv increased number of pri\ ate sectarian 
schot^ of fete years since they are largely subsidised bv the state In 1912 the Rijksland 
bouwschool (state agncultural college) was removed from Wageningen to Groningen and 
an Indian agncultui^ school was founded at Deventer The collie for higher education 
m agnculturcr itorticulture and forestry remains at l^agemngen The University of 
Grotmi^^ totaHy destroyed by fire on the 50th of August was rebult in a more modern 
stvle and the number of laboratones and other scientific institutions which was already 
large before was further increased At The Hague there was founded an Academy for the 
Government of the Dutch Indies (1909) for the higher education of officials there 

Dutch Colomes — The Dutch colonies in the Malay Archipelago have now a population 
of 38 000 000, ol whom 80 000 are Europeans 570 ooo Chinese 30 Ooo Arabs and 23 000 
oth» inun^rant Asiatics The population of Java alone is 30 100 ooo 65 ooo being Eu 
ropeans 300000 Chinese 19 ooo Arabs and 2 800 other immigrant Asiatics Of fete \ears 
Dutdi authanty has been extended over many regions where hitherto it had only existed in 
name w not at alL such as the interior of Celebes Flores Soemba Soembawa Timor Ceram 
etc The intencff of Sumatra has also been subjected entirely and a new residence (Djambi) 
formed there wlule the sultan of Riouw has dethroned Of MJecial importance is the 
increased kaovdedge gamed trf Central Celebes and South New Guinea where the Snow 
Mountains were reached and snow aumnuts were discovered of more than 16 700 ft such 
as the C^stenz Juliana and l^helmina ^inunits This was accomplished in 1909 by an 
mqmdkion under Mr H A. LoreUtz who already m 1-907 had pushed his way from the 
atong the North nver to the HeUwig mountains a promontory of the Snow Moun 
tarns 40 aander to determine the btHindaty between Dutch and German New Guinea a 
great -ccahliiiied eiqjedition was kt work ^n 1010 m the basin of the Elmpress Augusta nver 
New Guiam Wa* visited not only bv Cfetcn trav^rs mVil service men and officers but 
alsD by foreagaesa, aiich as the Englishman Pratt# the Swiss Hirschi and the Dane Mikkel 
sen Eap&azMy renaM^ble was discovery in South New Guinea of pygmies and also 
of tnbai aHho ane stBi in the ^ne -/We as the use of metals is unknown to them 

Aaodber Daich actaitific expedition left Holfend jn Awust 1912 for South New Guinea to 
eodtiiioe the work l»gua the Lorentz expedittod Conduced by Captain A Franssen 
Herderschee tt wtUexanstnethe Central Mountains afaovea height of 2 300 meters (7 666 ft ) 
^ part that was not examuasl h^the jweo^ng tsgpedjticwi. Othmr important ex^omtions 
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ifere those of Nieqwenhanrp m Ball (*9o6) of Hirschi m Central Borneo (4907), of MosislRowr 
ski m Central Sumatra (1^7) of Elbert m the Small Sunda Islands of Wanner in 

the Moluccas (1909) of ^Dendanon in Celebes (1909 and r^io) of Kleiwtg de Zwaan in the 
isle of Nias (1910) of Molengraaff ift Timor (1910) of Heim and of Rouffaer fi9lb) in the 
Small Stmda I^nds of Demnger Tauern and Strefemann (1910 and 1912) m tro Moli[£ica& 
especially m the isle of Burn 

The Dutch West Indies consist of the two governments of Sunnam and of Cnragaa In 
1911 the population of these two together amounted to 147 564 not counting the Indians 
and the negroes of Sutinam together perhaps some 10,000 The detailed wer^ 

Surinam 9a 142 Curasao 32 585 ArutJa 9 357 Bonaire 6 383 St Martin (Dutch) 3 385, 
St Eustatius i 325 Saba 2 387 

Of late years our knowledge of Sunnam has been greatly increased by a senes of scientific 
expeditions organised by the Dutch Geographical Society which have traced ah the larger 
rivers to their sources and drawn maps of them The government has published a large ne# 
map of Curagao » hile those of Aruba and Bonaire will follow soon. Thete has also appealed 
a map of Curagao s capital W illemstad and a beginning has been made to improve its 
harbour in connection with the approachmg completion of the Panama Canal 

Political History — The cabinet formed m 1905 byi Theodoor Herman de Mee^r 
(b 1851) had to resign in 1907 on account of the rejection of the war budget by the 
Second Chamber In its place came a cabinet of moderate anti revohitionanes and 
Roman Catholics under the leadership of Theodoras HeemsLerk (b 1852) The task 
assigned to this cabinet was to settle the quarrel with Veneatmla, which had opposed 
the economic development of the colony of Curagao as much as possible and &iafly 
forbade the Dutch consul-general the country When lengthy negotiations with 
Pres Castro of \ enezuela remamed fruitless the Dutch government sent some men 
of war to the ^\est Indies In the begmUing of Nb\ ember igpS a naval demonstration 
was made and two \ enezuelan ships were taken by Dutch war vessels The stagnation 
of trade and the internal difficulties in the republic which caused the fall of Castro, led 
in December to the reopening of negotiglicms with Pres Gomez He sent the minister 
of foreign affairs Paul, to Europe to carry on the negotiations and revoked the meas 
ures directed against Curagao Up to the end of 191 however, the differences between 
\ enezuela and Holland had not been settled 

The elections of June 1Q07 assured a majority of 60 to the Heemskerk cabinet 
Meanwhile it appeared that the opimon of this majority about different poUtical 
questions was not so undivided that they could set to work energetically on soaal 
reform There was a change in the cabinet when towards the end of 1909 the mimster 
for the colonies AWE Idcnburg (b i86jI was made gov emor general of the Dutch 
East Indies He was succeeded by the anti revolutionary Jan Hendnk de \Va^fl 
Malefijt (b 1852) In June 1909 the accusation brought against tbe ex premier 
Dr \^ahara Ruyper (b 1837) that during his mmisterdup he had conferred orders 
of knighthood m a way that was not quite correct caused a great stir m the country 
and a council of honour w as appomted which acquitted Dr Kuyper A bill which 
caused great difficulties was that for the regulation of the bakers*^ trade and the pro- 
hibition of night labour in jt Discussion was repeatedly postponed and when at 
last it was taken up the measure was rejected m June i q i a a new bill being subsequently 
undertaken \nother bill for the regulation of the defence of the coast, presented 
in 1910, met wiUi stiff greater opposition not only from mihtary experts but from the. 
pubhc It would require kn expenditure of 46 mllhon guilders and many pei^e 
doubted both its necessity and its practical ^aency The hall -attracted conaderable 
attention m Fratisce En^and and Belgium In particular, the proposed fcHtress at 
Flushing in regard to which furessure was beheved to have been Applied from Geninmy 
(a su^Kisition strengthened by not v«y clear commuaications from thk formes am 
bassaddr m Sweden, van Heekeren concerning intimati<»s ft^om the GermanfEmperoff 
as to HoDand^s means bf defence) was persistently opposed Meanwhile ae naval 
muuster of the Be MCester cabinet, W J Cohen. (b 1857), n^trodnced a 

naval defence bill, which oataded an expenditure of So milhon gu^rs Before- it 
came into the chambers the War mimstw, Woufttse Cord (b 1848), had to resl^ on 
another boil for the raising of officers’ pay m which a regulation of pensHms not 
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Hfe ftuc(»8sor was the Dutch-Jndimi, Major H OAjn (b i860), who had 
l«en. a member of Uie S«:oiid Oiamber for a short tuae A revised labour b 01 
ol ^ssiderahle impcsrtaace was paa^ m 1911,1! protects the labour of young persons 
fuDoft 13 to 17 years <dd and of womrai. Therse was also passed a stonecutters’ bill 
for the protection of men working in that trade 

Pohtical mtet^t during the fist half 1911 centred m the reform of the suffrage 
The Social-democratic Labour party, togeth^ t^th the Liberal democraPc league, or 
gaimsed a petition for extending the foanchise, which was signed b> 317 522 persons 
115,000 of whom were women On a^tember 19# the day of the q>ening 
of Ae States-General, a procession of 26,000 men and women took it to the minister 
for home affairs Bunng this year the mihtia bill already mentioned was also intro 
duced into ^e chambers, and after prolonged discussion it was passed as was also the 
bdl for raising offi«rs^ pay In 1912 a bird bill was pa^ed which made it possible 
for Holland to join the convention of Pans and also a bill (Bouwwet) which allowed 
important subsidies for the building of private sectarian schools On Mav 7 
the naval minister, Jan Wenthc^t (b 1851), left the cabinet, his bill for the building 
of an UDOnclad of 7 000 tons for the defence of the Dutch Indi^ having been rejected, 
and the naval department and the war department were temporarily combined m one 
office A new copyright biU was passed m 1912, as a consequence of Holland s joining 
the convention of Berm 

O&t/wory Durmg 1911 two eminent Dutchmen died Joseph Israels (b 1824 d 
Aug 12) the painter (see E B xiv 885) and J H Van t Hoff (b 1852 d March i) 
the physicist ^ee E B xxvii 896) The deaths may also be mentioned during 1911 of 
Pieter Cokkejjus Tobias Skellen tl^ entomologist (b 1834 d March 29) J C de 
Marbz Oijens Minister of Waterways and Railways (b 1845 d Aug 3) and Jonkheer 
F J SwiNOES^ junst and vice>president erf the Council of State 

BiHw^aphy — van Baren Stanngk s bodem sou Nederland (2nd ed Amsterdam 1908 
ff ) A, A. B^kman Het I>tjk-en Water schapsrecEl tn Nederland voor 1795 (2 volumes The 
Hague i^) Stubmana UoSand itnd setn Hinterland (Jena 1901) K Menne Die Entwiek 
Inni^ Nusderldnder zur Naiton (Halle A S 1902) Oudemans Onze Flora (Zutphen igoo) 
H C Diferee De Geschtedems van den Nederlandscken Handel (3 parts Amsterdam 1907- 
1908) and Studten ever de gfiscJuedents van den Nederlandtchen Handel (\mi>terdam 1908) 
P J Blok Gesektedems van het Nederlandsche Volk (8 volumes Gromngen 1892-1908 2nd 
edition since 1912) H Smisaaert Nederland tn den aanmng der tmnhgste eeuu (Leyden 
1911) Jaarvirdag der Rtjksopsponng van Delfsteffm (6 volumes Amsterdam 1906-1912) 
Tijdmhnit van Kon Ned Aardrtjkskundtg Uenooischap Verhandehngen van het Geo 
logisdi Mtjnboumkundtg genootschap voer Nederland en Kolonten statistics about agncuituie 
cattle-brewing horticulture, fishery trade etc published by government H Blink 
Nederkmdsch Ooet en WesUindte (2 volumes Leiden 1905-1907) D van Hmloopen Lab 
berton GetUustreerd Handbook iwn fnsttltnde (Amsterdam 1910) H Cohjn Nederlands 
Indte (a volumes Amsterdam, X9Zi-i9Xa> (H Zo2«z>£ri an ) 

ITALY 1 

~-Accordmg to the provisional results of the census of June lo 1911 
the total resent or legal ^ population of Italy was 35,959 077, and the actual popu 
latmn 34686,683 The mcrease in the actual population since 1901 was therefore 
a,2i3Ht3o, or 6 6 emit Ibe compartments showing the highest rate of increase are 
L%una (10 7 per cent), Lombardy (ii 4) and Venetia (12 i), the provinces showing the 
fogjbest rate being Milan (19 a), Treviso (18 6), and Nafrfes (17 i) The only com- 
peilaaents showing a decrease are Abruzzi and hhrftse (o q) and Ba^cata (3 5) , but three 
^vmicca m Campania show a ahght loss owing to emigration, while Messma (which 
suffered Jrmsi the earthquake of December 1908) Ims a decrei^e of 5 i per cent 
The aokK^^emxCTunal popubtioiis of towns over xootooo with the increase w decrease 

K ce^ Smof <tqp* w«re as follows Naples, 723 208 ( 4-27 4) Milan 599 200 (+20 8) 
ic 6114 , Turin, 427 733 (+26 5) Palermo ^341656 (+jo oj, Genoa 

232 B60 (4-9 O) Catania 211 699 (4-40 4) Bologna 172639 
^5 f> VemCd (+§ 7) Messina t26 172 (-15 s) Leghorn, 105322 (4-6 ^ 

vmit (4-32 S> fKoggja 76 534 shows an incre^ erf 42 6 per cent The rate <rf 

sjn^Tfsaae ifi ^ town# xp thim x;^fos>de^ly Idghar than m the country as a whole 
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Tlie mamage rate has risen slightly of late years^ bavitig been aboot 7 7 per looo ame 
1905 with a sharp nse to & 3 in 1908 The bnth rate has varied from 31 4 to 33 4 during 
the period averting about 32 4 the illegitimate births were 4 9 per cent Jor the whole ting 
dom in 1909 The death rate has varied from 21 g to IQ6 (tgto) with the evcepti&tt sd 
J908 when the earthquake in Calabna added 77 283 deaths to the total and broi^ght the 
rate ttp to 22 6 The total number of emigrants m 1910 was 631 475 (mcJuding 242^ 381 to 
other parts of Europe 10,^59 to Canada 262 534 to U S A* 19 331 to Braail 104 718 to 
Argentina) The total nurab^ of Italians hving outside Italy is emulated to be 5 Sfe 730 
Pubitc Health has improved matenally of late years The deatl^ from mai^ta and 

S illagra have decreased respectively from 4 871 and 2 024 m 1906 to 3 533 and i 420 in 1909 
n the other hand tuberculous illnesses show a slight increase (56 310 to 57 382} In 1910 
and 1911 there were outbreaks of cholera the majority of cases occamng at the seaport 
towns and m the south The latter was the more severe and there were 15603 cases 
resulting m 5 960 deaths There wa*, no recurrence in 1912 The precautionary measures 
in some of the more remote villages caused rioting among the ignorant classes. 

The physical condition of the nation seems to have unproved considerabij in the last 
few years and the generations now growing into taanhooa show an encouraging progress 
from the conditions emphasized by Nathan in 1906 The physique and morale of the troops 
sent to Tripoli were excellent and the change from ten or twelve years ago is qmte marked 
This is no doubt mainly due to the years of prosperity which Italy has been enjoy mg Sport 
and games (especially kwn tennis) are spreading to some extent bicycling is laigely indulgwl 
in (though little by w omen in Rome and the south) and football and row 11^ are becoming 
popular while winter sports are beginmng to hnd favour and are even earned on in the 
Abruzzi There are too a few golf courses (Rome Florence, Palermo Varese etc ) 

Agriculture — The production of grain and maize allowing for the temporary decreases 
caused by bad harvests shows little vanation (in 1912 the south of Italy and the islands 
suffered from drought but the total decline on the average of the last three years was only 
350 000 tons) but the wine and oil crops oscillate much more violently The vintage of 
1909 reached nearly 62 million hectolitres while that of 1910 fell to undo" 30 million and 
that of 19 JJ was about 42 million The area under the vine has increased to over i j million 
acres (4 477 200 hectares) The production of olive od was only 632 000 hectolitre an 1908 
2 5 M 200 m 1909 I 384 580 in 1910 and about r 930 000 in 1911 

The estimated production of agrumt (oranges ^ons etc ) fm- 1911 was about 635 000 
tons and of chestnuts a little more the former figure beu^ considerably below the average 
of the previous two years 4 compulsory association among the exporters of atrate of lime 
from Sicily was founded in 1908 to regulate paces but its working has not altogether given 
sausfaction The production of silk cocoons has also diminished considerably being 43 300 
tons for 1910 and 38 600 for 191 1 according to government figures those of the Silk Assocta 
tion are somewhat higher The 1912 crop was 15 wr cent above that of 1911 bnt 8 per 
cent below the average of the prec^ng five years The hemp and flax crops were both Lw 
in ^11 (67 350 and 2 757 tons) The production of sugar beet wras l 440000 tons 

The total value of the whole agricultural production of Italy m 1 910 including forests 
was estimated at nearly 28 million sterling In the distnct of the Emiha cooperative pro- 
duction IS much m vogue 

An International Institute of Agnculture founded on the initiative of the King of Italy 
on the suggestion of Mr David Lubm was inaugurated in Rome in May 1908 for the 
collection and publwation of statistics and information Forty two countnes are rfepre 
sented and the staff is international 

^aforestahon — ^Thd indiscriminate devastation rff her forests in the 19th century has 
done great harm to Italy and a vigorous campaign in favour of reafforestation is being 
made bv the Touring Club Italiano It is pointed out that apart from the actual loss 
of rainfall and of woodland there is the difficulty of regulating the torrents which t^cend 
from the bare hills and bring with them stones and soil to the rum of the fertile land beneath 
The hiUs themselves too become denuded and even disintegrated and whole villages may 
be destroyed There is also the loss of water supeJy Harm has sometimes been done bv 
the attempt to introduce cultivation upon steep slopes wh^ trees were necessarv to hold 
the soil together See II Bosco tl Foscolo tl Monte (Milan 191*) It Bosco Contou Torrenie 
(Milan 1912) Many of the largest subsenbere to the propaganda are the eiectrrc power 
companies who fully understand the importance of well related watef supplies In i^io 
about 6 000 acres were reafforested about half of the area bemg m Basuitata 

Mining — The number of names decreased from 1580 in 190® to 1044 in 1910 with an 
output valued at £3,210 oew The tonnage of iron has lacoe^aed very largely havti^ been 
551 ooo in 1910 but the output of copper has decreased (to 68 000 tons) Zinc increased 
but lead diminished this industry howev^ is mrw m a ftoundung condition m Sardima 
The output erf antimony has decreased conadea-atrfy but that of mercury is nearly ddabled 
(from 44,000 to 87 000 tons) ^mong the ipinerals of which the output im reccMly grown 
are iron pyrites (165,000 tons in 19 W>), anthramte and hgnite (s624i®o) salt (500000) 
asphaltic and bitummoue rock (162,000), and ^'aphite (12 goo) Sulphnrote has decreased 
from 3 589 000 m 1902 to 2,8*5 000 tor« la 1910 A compulsoiry coa&tion of a^the su^rfiux 
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in was made by the Jaw of August i 1^06. The output of stone from quatnes 

tl»e xrf which has been on the increase had m 1910 a value of a\ec £2 000 000 

Ptslwnes T~The number of boats has agaan nsenv-fROT 23 908 m 1903 to 26 676 *n 1909, 
saamtsed by lii 272 persons the value of ti® cateh being nearly £900000 according to 
fieunoat^n^ are b^ev^-bo be below thetnsth The great rise m theprice erf fish as <rf food of 
aH kinds is noticeable The spon^ fi^^ry m the water of Lampedusa produced 31 tons 
spon^ and tte cora) fi^iery ony 50 toais (135 tons wi 1908 but the figure varies greatly) 
and omy 515 men Were empbyea The tunny firfienes have also had varying fortune 
(3 Soo m 1908 and ^700 tons in 1909) 

^industned has been strongly marked despite the fact that 

certam manufactures are still so highly taxed as to renefer their development difficult jam 
making and the distiUmg of spmt from surplus wtne being cases m point Considerable 
progress is visible in almo<it aH the metallut^cal industries The production of pig iron 
increased frotm 135 000 tons in 1906 to 353 ooo m 1910 wrought iron from 237 000 to 31 1 000 
steel from 333 ooo to 670,000 Importation of ores and metals continues to increase also 
(with fluctuatioiis owiojp; to stakes etc ) owing to the laige increase in consumption in Italv 
(See Report on Trade of the Consular Ihstrut of Milan for t-qz! No 4988) 

The total quantity of electrical machinery requir^ in J910 was al^ut i6 000 tons of 
which Italy pr^uced more than half There is a rapid extension of the application of water 
power to fighting ITie production of raw silk shows a considerable decrease (from 6 047 
tons in 1006 to 4,891 tons in 1910) and the cotton industry suffered greatly from the war 
with Turkey which in 1910 had taken over 10 ooo tons of textiles from Italy though other 
causes also contributed to the cnsis fhe value of the chemical output has nsen enormously 
from £4 093 ooo in 1906 to £64»i ooo in 1910 The production of beet sugar has nsen 
to J73 Ij 84 tons to^tlmr with 62 7c*> tons or syrups and molasses The output of alcohol 
IS ^vhtly above bhat of 1906 but is much below the average Brewing has increased 
greatly from 359921 hectolitres m 1906-7 to 598 315 m 1910-n 

Labour Conditions condition of the working classes has greatly improved 

Wages have risen though owing to the ^neral nse of food prices and rents also there is some 
diffit nlty m making th^ go as far as before, especially as there has been no reduction of 
taxation on the pniire necessaries of We The number of strikes, vaned irregularly between 
190a and 1910 from 628 involving 110832 workmen m 1905 to 1891 involving 327 113 
workmen in 1907 while in 1910 there were 1021 invoJviiig 172 969 wwkmen These figures 
are far above those for 1871-1900. 

There has been a gteat and continuous nse in the deposits in the vanous savings banks 
credit banks etc diowing a coatinuanoe of bard work and thntt In 1901 the total of the 
depicts showed an averse of jh4SJ0d per head at the end of 1910 it was over 214^ mill 
loassterhng an average of neany £6 3sod p«- head In September 1911 the amount m 
the post office savings banks had nsen to nearly 74 millions (and it has nsen another if 
mtHtons m the sncc^ding X2 months) while at the end of June 1911 the amount in the 
ordinary savings l^nks was over 98 millions representing a nse of two millions since Decern 
ber 31 191JO At l3ie end of 1910 there were 5 ccnoperative societies and of thes® 
statistics are available for 4,222 these had 817 529 members and a capital of nearly 4f 
mdfioos. The Cassa deposiU e Prestiti which was founded as early as 1S63 has had its 
fum^ions considerably ejilarged by vanous laws between 1896 and 19 ii It is a central 
State chest for voluntary deposits or those ordered by law which are invested in State 
bontfe or guaranteed bonds or in loans to provinces and communes Its pnncipal receipts 
are from the pcKt office savings banks but it also manages the revenues of certam benevolent 
and provident institutjons such as the national sickness and old age pension fund etc 
The total funds with wludi it had to deal in 1910 amounted to nearly 9^ millions 
sterUng of which itearly 6 imllioiis came from the Post Office savings banks 

Insttmuce-~-The law of Apnl 4 1912 constituted a State monopoly of fife insurance 
and a national institution for cmrying it on, which is obhged to invest its capital in State 
bonds at bonds guaranteed by the «ate It Will place a large amount of capital at the 
imtnediate service of the State which will prevent the necessity of immediate taxation to 
meet increased expenditure In iQJo 358 325 worianen were subschbers to the national 
pema^ {Cassa NaeumaU dt Pnmdmaa), the number having nsen very rapidly since 
the fonaitotion of the fund which is an entity independent of the State though under the 
superv&ion ol the Muustire Agncultiire Industry and Commerce 

Contntave^'r^a igta (exschrdmg pmcfous metnu aiKi goods in transit) the imports 
amounted to &189^39 039 and the exports £83,199 ©95 s&swUig an lacrekse respectively 
of about 4 aod 114 pec cent over the {weceaing year (See Report on Foreign 

Tfvde td imyfor itpuno Mnaal Sene* Nos. ^36) The mcreaae m <ii* value of imports is 
due hxnnly to the hig^iee |^ce of raw ixitten (unported HMoriy from the United States and 
Btii^ IndiaL and to «tia|ger impoitatfiMt of cenreab (from Kuseia and Rumania) and of 
iwhamhlim^ (irom Brazil) As r^ards exports an increase oi about A ooo ooo under the 
wi«s a»d oda 4*0 of over £1,400,000 m cotton goods has taken place but 
t^nranimaeiy doe *0 forced aldea bf aocunndated stocka at a low owing to the higher price 
of tiatraw Wttb the ennqption of the nlk trade, whkffi has a decrease ^ £1 300,* 
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ooo in ejyorts there was a rapid recovery from the wortd wide depresaon of igoS and 
moat trades participated m the general increase Motor car$ however showed a slight 
decrease owing to the growth of competition m Oermany Bel^um and Switzerland Great 
Bntain purchased no Jess than 813 oufr of 2 1^0 cars exported On the other hand there 
has been a large incr«ise both in the importation and th6 exportation of indiarubber tires. 

Impcats of live cattle in 19 lo reach^ a very high figure (about 170000 head) while 
the exportation dropped to 5 000 head half the amount of the previous year owing to the 
pjrevalence of foot and mouth disease but there was an even greater fall in value (over 
£800 000) m the importation of salt and preserved fish and in preserved meat cheese fats 
etc TTie importation of frozen meat has not hitherto been as successful as expected 

From January ist to September 30 1912 the imports were valued at £103 535 000 and 
the exports at £67 607 000 being increases of £2 385 000 and £4 685 000 r^pectively over 
the corresponding period of 1911 It was calculate that between 1898 and 1910 Italian 
imports had risen 143 per cent and her exports 124 per cent — increases which surpass those 
of dll other countries except the exportation figures of the United Statea. 

As regards trade with the United Kingdom which is second to Germany on the list of 
imports imports fell b> about £573 000 to just over 19 milhone the decrease in coal alone 
amounting to nearly £800000 owing to the fall in price and increased importation from 
Germany During the war with Turkey however it milimn tons valued at about £12 
000000 were imported m the year 1911 -12 Power to the amount of nearly 2000000 

h p IS now denved from hydro-electric plant and Italian electncal engineers nave under 
taken a number of bold schemes of long distance transmission Machinery therefore showed 
a heavy decline ( £i *86 654 as against £1 S51 690 in 1909 as in the case of all other countries 
exporting it to Italy) but scientific instruments copper brass and bronze wares and tools 
all showed large increase-^ Exports to the Umtea Kingdom which is now fifth among 
Italv s customers have increased rapidly (£8416000 in 1910) The increase is mainly 
in silk tissues eggs fruit and presen es raw nemp and olive oil 

Shipping — In 1910 the number of ships that entered and cleared Italian ports was 312 
689 with a tonnage of 102390908 The Italian mercantile marine inrluded at the end 
of 1909 680 steamers with a tonnage of about 630 ooo and 4 723 sailing ships with a 
tonnage of about 440000 Of the steamers 49 were over 3000 tons (more than double 
the figure for 1906) The Navigazione Generale Italiana now undertakes only Trans 
atlantic services the subsidized services m the Mediterranean having been taken up by the 
new Societa Nazionale da hervizi Manttimi 

Ports — ^The trade of Genoa amounted to just over 6 million tons of imports (including 
over 3 million tons of coal) and just under a million tons of exports m 1910 while the tot^ 
of shipping entered was 5 970 with a tonnage of 7 475583 of which 139 were m ballast 
and of that cleared 5 979 with a tonnage of 7 485 717 of which no less than 2 257 (mostly 
colliers) were in ballast 170000 passengers were landed and nearly 190 ooo embarked 
Of the total shipping 37 per cent were foreign ships From the figures available there has 
been a slight decrease in 1911 The increase is therefore not rapid as in some other ports 
owing to the difficulty of expansion and of providing increased railway facilities though 
during the ei^t vears 190^-1911 £i 600 ooo have been spent in railway improvements by 
the Harbour Board The new \utorio Emanuele dock should be ready by 1915 A new 
trade has been estabUshed between the River Plate and Italy in live cattle and frozen meat 
The harbour works and railway communications of Messina were not senously damaged by 
the earthquake of December 28 1908 The population was 167 824 on December w 1907 
and was estimated at 60 ooo in 1909 by the census of 19 1 1 it had already recovered to 126 
17* Messina owing to precautionary measures was not affected by the cholera outbreaks 
ot 1910 and 1911 Extensive villages of temporary structures of timber corrugated iron 
and concrete have sprung up The port of Messina has naturally not yet recovered from 
the effects of the earthquake but there has been a steady increase in trade ever since Owing 
to the increase in the Transatlantic passenger service P^aples in 1910 obtained the first 
place among Italian ports for the number and tonnage of ships enteiw (7 344 of 7 54^ 076 
tons — a. rise of nearly 3 million tons since 1906) and cleared (7 330 of 7^3 596 tons) 
Dunne the war with Turkey Naples became the principal shipping port for Tripoli Gon 
siderable further expenditure on the harbour has been authorized and new cranes etc 
are being added In 1910 Palermo was third amoi^ Italian ports as a passenger bwbOur 
The Palermo ship-buiIding yard is of considerable importance New ironworks haw also 
been erected In 1910 Venice stood third among Italian p(ai:s for mercantile trade and 
fourth m passenger traffic New cotton docks have been erected here and a ^tent fuel 
and Other factories Taranto is mainly a naval Iwrbour but m 1909 was adopitea as a port 
of call by the Onent Line for the outward Austrhhan road 

Finance — The w^t with Turkey interfered very little with the national life and wwper 
ity Foreign capital was not deterred hy it fwtn the so* months of foia which a 
penod of war just over £5 000 ooo of new capital were paid up while in the corresponding 
period of 19H which was a period of peace only a httle over £3000000 were "paid up 
A good impression was no doubt produced by the fact that it was Hot necessary to na^ 
recocime to a loan to meet the expenses of the war The acta^ amounts placed at the 
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disposal of the Mmfatnes of War and Marine respectively by the Minister of Finance dnr 
ing th&iJixnpa^ were £15440 000 and £2 8fto 000 but about £4 000 000 of this expenditure 
was devotea to the reptenishnient and accumulation of stores and for repairs in dockyards 
so i^kait the cost was Jiwt under l/Joo 000 lire ( £40 000) per diem On the other hand there 
mnam to be paid (a) the annual contribution of at l^st £80,000 representing the loss to 
the Ottoman treasury of the revenue from Tripoli (by Article X of the treaty of Lausanne 
Turkey may ask for this to be capitalized at a %, thus converting it into a single payment 
of £2 ooo/)oo) (b) ^ cost of dtslandiHfint ana repatriation of the greater of the troops 
in Lif^a The cost of the war was met by the creation of five year 4 % Exchequer bonds 
for aver £16800000 whereas the floating debt outstanding on June 30 191 1 was about 
£4320000 Dtmt^ the war Italian consols paying only 3^ per cent (.since January i 
1912) fell from 104 to 94 (on October 31 1912 ttey had recovered to 98 on the Rome 
b^rse though only <juot^ at 94-96 m London) and the exchange on London has hardly 
been higher than 25 60 lire 

Dunng the year from October r 19 rt to September 30 1912 (which almost exactly 
covers the duration of the war) the total receipts of the Italian exchequer amounted to 
£125640000 and the expenditure to £117’ 040 000 showing increases respectively of 
£8 280 000 and £4 280 ooo over the preceding 12 months ^ The improvement in the yield 
of taxaticm was greater than the average advance during the precMii^ five years The 
pnncipal direct and indirect taxes (exclusive of the import duty on gram) and the Post 
Office revenue yielded £79 800 000 (as against £78 640 000 for 1911) the gross receipts of 
the radwaj^ in the year ending June 30 1911 were £19 920 000 (£16 240 000 m 1906-7) 
while the improvement between October i 1911 and ^ptember 10 1912 as against the 
corresponding months of 1910-11 amounted to £l 480000 Of this increase £320000 
were due to the additional chains for the benefit of the sufferers by the hucilian earthquake 
of jDecember 1908 so that the net advance was still £240 000 m excess of the average growth 
between the years 1906-7 and 1910-11 

The service of debt still represents a large proportion of Italian expenditure in spite of 
the reduction of the interest to per cent on ConHjls In 1910 thq total amount of debt 
was £523 116074 (exclusive of State bonds held by or to be repaid to the State) and the 
amount paid m interest £20 169 871 of which only about 12 per cent was paid abroad the 
rest being held by home investors 

The cost of the earthquake of December 28 1908 to the State was covered m four 
years by the surplus m the budgets and bv additional taxes of 2 per cent on business of 5c 
or IOC OB rmlway tickets etc Beyond this however there were of course large subscrip 
tions nus^ These were ra the nwnn paid in to an autonomous Central Committee which 
has never published detailed accounts Besides this vanous Italian orgamsations and 
foreign countries raised funds which they admimster^ independently though in consulta 
tion 'mth the Itahan authonties thus tbe last half of the British Mansion House Fund 
(whidi amounted to about £140000 in all) was administered by the British Embassy 

Railways etc — On November 1 1912 a new arrangement of the administration of 
the State Railways came into existence the branches into which it is divided are traffic 
locomotives rolling stock works department (oMnbming the {unctions of the engineer and 
supennteadenC of the fine) health department solicitors department accountants depart 
ment No new hnes of any importance have faeeen opened since 1908 except a line from 
Bassauo to the Aosttian frontier providing a new route to Trent but a certain amount of 
doubling of extsting lines has been done and the construction of complementary lines m 
Sicily has been Thecapital value of the railways an June 30 1911 was estimated 

approximately to be £259 500 000 and the profits were calculated at nearly six millions or 
2 31 per cent on the camtal but this include (a) the actual profit paid over to the treasiir> 
—about £l 520 000 (b) the taxes on ttcfcets on the wages of the personnel etc (c) the 
interest and ejctinctton of some paid by the treasury to the companies which worked the 
railways until I9o6^bout £2 300 000 

The State Railways have considerably improved in every way \ direct electric line 
from Rome to Naples (about I2c»n ) is m course of construction Electric power has been 
exteiided to the line between Onoaand BusaJla and will be applied to the line from Savona 
to S Giuseppe di Cmio in the line to Turin Besides the ferry boats crossing the Straits 
ctf Me^na the State Radwaya now work fast ships from Naples to Palermo and Civita 
veodSHEit to G^o Aranci m Saraima 

Tbetef^gtfa of steam and electric tramways -(indudin|p city tramways) has increased fairly 
rafddly; at thetend of 191 1 it was 3 018 m Motor omnibus services ©n the highroads carry 

mails and jWssmjgers are incibaai^ very raindlv in numbers, covering nearly 2 000 m 
of roads. They remve a subventimt from the govemment and from communes 

PoOf Ti^»grapStrai*d Telephones — The number irf post offices (including over 700 collect 
mg officers) was 10 The aumber ai Stale tetegraph offices has risen to 5 033 

' TIbs period does not oonespond with the Ttahan financtal year (July 1st to June 30th) 
imr the balance with that ^ the ordinary financial returns (above) It is probable that 
nome<>f war xeceij^ apd expenditure are reckoned on both wdes of the account. 
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“Wfeile the number of station offices is 1930 as in 1904 The parcel post and money onkr 
services are increasing rapidly (17 million parcels were sent and 80 million pounds worth 
of orders i»id in 1909-10) and the value of the foreign orders paad in Italy has gcwie up 
to over 9J millions of « hich over 4J millions came from’ the USA. {nearly double the 
^hole total of the foreign money orders paid m Italy m 1901-2) while the orders of the Banco 
di Napoli sent home by emigrants amounted to nearly half a million more 

The length of the telegraph lines has been considerably increased and on December 1 
loio the internal telegraph tariff was reduced to 60c for the first to words In 1909-10 
there were 219 urban telephone s> stems and 426 interurban lines. The number m trunk 
and international calls has increas^ by over 50 per cent since 1907-8 

Government — The number of senators has been considerablv increased dunng the present 
(the 23rd) parliament of the Italian kingdom hrom March 24 1909 to I^ember 31 
1911 103 were nominated and 68 died making with the 335 already in office a total of 
370 As to the Chamber the number of deputes (508) remains the same but the number 
of electors on the list of 19 ii was 3 227 183 or 9 per cent of the total population as against 
7 6 in 1904 The percentage of voters ;n the elation of 1909 was 65 3 (62 7 in 1904) K 
bill for almost i luversal male suffrage however was passed in the spni^ of 1912 Those 
whoJiave served in the army and navy at ome becxmie voters while those who have reached 
the age of thirty years even if illiterate are added to the existing electorate Womens 
suffrage has not yet come into practical politics and the Court of Appeal has, ratified the 
cancellation of the name of Signonna Labriola from the list of Counsel in Rome 

Crime — The total number of prisoners is on the decrease and at the end of 1909 there 
were only 52 155 of nhom 4 323 were women with a diminution m all the vaaous classes 
of criminals There is however a slight increase in the number of offetKieB due in part to 
a continuance of the nse in the number of conirtwenziom and the figure per 100 000 was 
still 2 439 in 1908 which IS only a little under the average of the qumquenmum It is said 
(but this remains to be seen) that the deathblow to the Camorra was struck by the Cuocolo 
murder tnal which in order to remov e it from the atmosphere o# Naples in which it would 
have been hard to obtain a verdict took place at \ iterbo near Rome and ended after about 
17 months on July 8 1912 m severe sentences on all the accused over 30 m number who 
were supposed to be its leader and chief officials 

Army — The strength of the army in 1909 showed a considerable increase on previous 
figures Of 498 082 who were liable 108 794 were phv sicallv unfit 127 528 were put back 
for re examination at the next levy (mostly after medical inspection) 48 865 failed to appear 
and 212 895 were enrolled for service Of these 151 839 were assigned to the active armj» 
34 079 to the second category (for short training) and only 26 977 to the third category 
i.territoriai mihtia) The former term of service for the active army was 3 years in the 
infantry and 5 m the cavalry but it is now 18 months except for those who do not become 
efficient who serve 6 months more Those who pay {48 and pass an examinaUcm serve one 
year only 1 hev then hav e one month per annum for another 6 years. The peace establish 
ment (including carabimen) is nearlv 14 000 officers and 255 000 men 

Naiy — The Italian nav y possessed at the end of 1912 four battleships of the Dreadnought 
type built m Italian yards one of about 19 000 tons with twelve 12 inch guns in four centre 
Ime triple turrets and twenty 5 5 inch guns while the other three are of 21 500 tons and 
will have thirteen 12 inch guns nine in triple and four in twin superposed turrets The 
two ships laid down m 1912 will have twelve 135 inch guns in four turrets. Next come the 
ships of the \bttorio Emanuele class 

The warships available at the beginning of 1912 were as follows battleships 18 (9 
are somewhat antiquated) armoured cruisers 1st class 15 (each about 7000 tons) 2nd 
class 10 3rd class li torpedo vessels 5 destroyers 23 totwdo boats 82 submarines 
7 At the same time they were building 4 battleships (two Dreadnoughts) 9 destroyers 
30 torpedo boats and 13 submannes The naval expenditure for 1911 was {8379 940 of 
which £2 277 302 was for new construction The personnel on active service in 1910 con 
sisted of 1 927 officers and 27 529 men. 

Education —The number of infant schools has hardly increased at all since 1901 the total 
number of elementary schoolrooms both public and private (the latter having decreased by 
2 000) has risen from 61 777 to 68 031 and the number of pupils from 2 783 349 to 3 150 ^49 
or 9 3 per cent of the total population but there are still not enough classes whlfe children 
who live more than li m from the school need not attend it In the poorer villages the 
three classes are often grouped in most inadequate buildings whde the teachers salaries 
are low In iorr-r2 nearly one million sterling was devoted to the increase of funds for 
elementary ana popular education, so that improv ements may be ex{«cted The new schools 
for adult illiterates founded by the laws of 1904 and 1906 gave instruction to 128 000 individ 
uals four fifths of whom were men and about thrfee-fifths of them passed the examination 
impo^ on them In 1909-10 there were 478 Ginnasi with 45 699 scholars (including 234 
government schools with 32 303 scholars) 500 Technical schools with 83 62s schtdars (237 
government with 61 492), 216 Licei with 14 947 schohu^ (133 government with 12 125) 
102 Technical Institutes with 20 305 scholars <60 govemmeot with 16 849) and 30 Naofrcal 
Institutes with 2 026 scholars (19 government with 1 998) These %ures show a large 
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decs'ease m the and Licci since 1902 bat a much greater increase m the technical 

achooU and tnstiiu^ as regards both schools and scholars The 3^ Scuole Normab or 
trauaRff schools for male students had 2 663 pumls m 1909-10 as against 2 484 in 1 90^-9 
white Imsee fue female students 102 m number naud 39 792 pupils fetduMve of those not on 
Governnient footing of which there were 142 with 3 371 Students) The txital attendance 
of students at the higher umversdies aaid institutes appears to be practically the same as in 
1902 faboat 26000) Law engineers^ ainl economics and commerce show an increase 
medicine and surgery and the professional diploma la pharmacy a decrease while philosophy 
mathematics anda^culture show little change 

initqutim and Ftne Arts — There has been considerable activity in excavation all over 
Italy In Rotoe itseM important work has been dome m the further investigation of the 
lower strata of the buddies on the Palatine the baths of Caracalla and Diocletian have 
been furtha- stinbed In the Lucus Fumnae where Ostius Gracchus met his death remains 
of a sanctuary of various Onental deities have been found and numerous minor discoveries 
have b«n made in the course of building operatioiu, At Ostia near Rome the work of 
laying bare the remains of the ancient seaport town is being resumed on a large scale with 
interesting results The excavation of Cumae Paestum and Pompeu is proceeding and at 
the l^t named special cate is being taken to preserv e the remains of the upper stones w hich 
had balconies and yullared openings so that the town did not present that monotonous 
appearance hitherto attributed to it Among the works of art which have passed into the 
State Collections may be nerted the eo^alled Maiden of Antium and a fine statue of Au 
custus while a splendid statue of a daughter of Niobe found m Rome in 1906 is now in Milan 
Numerous prehistonc cemetenes and other objects and buddings have been found all over 
the country A number of provincial picture galleries have been reorganised (at Bergamo 
Prato etc ) The publication of a new list of nationid monuments {Elenco degh Edtfia 
MonumentaH) was begun bv the Ministry of Public Instruction in 1911 

Kettle * — Municipal Administration m Rome was m 1912 still in the hands of the coalition 
(the so-called blocco ) with Sig Ernesto Nathan the Syndic at their head The Mu me 
ipafity has started its own system of tnamwav s and its own electric power and lighting works 
and will take over those already existing constructed by private companies Other com 
rames run electnc trams to the Alban Hills from Rome and to Civita Costellana north of 
Rome rto be extended to Viterbo) The embankment of the Tiber is now practical! v com 
plete no serious floods have occurred since 1900 The death rate was 16 21 per i 000 m 
1911 Malaria in Rome is now unknown and in the Campagna and the Pomptine Marshes 
It is decreasing rapidly 

A new station nas been opened 10 the Trastevere quarter on the nght bank clo«e to the 
new railway bridge over the Tiber The transformation of Rome into a modern city is 
proceedi^ apace the exigencies of traffic are continually calling for the widening of the 
Streets and the city seems destined to lose much more of its picturesqueness 

The enormous monument to Victor Emmanuel on the Capitoline Hill was inaugurated 
on June 4 1911 As a whole it is fine but it does not combine well with its venerable 
Surroundings as regards either architecture or colour though it probably gives us a fair 
idea of what the immense erections of Imptnal Rome must have been It j<« said to have 
cost already at least 2 milhons sterling including the cost of the removal and rebuilding of 
the Palazsmo dt Venezia The Padace of Justice has cost over millions The various 
demolitions in the centre and the growth of population hav e rendered necessary extensive 
building of working-class dwellings further out largely on co operative principles while 
the nch display a tendency to abandon flats in favour of houses standing in their own grounds 
in the outskirts Rents are higher in Rome than in any other city m Italy 

The architecture of the new quarters of Rome is not remarkable for its taste though the 
i^w Piano Regotatore della Citta di Roma drawn up in 1908 bv Conum E banjust di 
Teutada (and puWished m book form under the above title) allows far better than was 
ever done before for the adequate provision of open spaces One of the most impxirtant of 
these the so-called Passeggiata Archeolc^ca is now completed and important excavations 
m connexion With it are beti^ made in the Baths of Caracalla an interesting Mtthraeum 
havutig been discovered m tlm subterranean portion while m the penbolus the libraries 
conotrcted with the Baths have been found 

A atadSum a new racecourse and a zoological garden have b«n added to the popular 
resonnol Rome An industrial quarter (new gasworks storehouses factories etc ) is spring 
o«t«dc Poftas where a river harbour is beii^ made There is some talk of 

Bwiki% a canal from the sea 

An lafieriiational Exhibitioii was held in Rome m 1911 in connexion with the celebrabon 

* Rerent wesrica nm 4 Roroe include S B Platner Anctenf Keme (ed n) Borton USA 
Mil, H I^perta^ Hubm F^ynae Orbts Romae AfUtg^ JM «) Berlin 1912 L 
mutecomir Rome ttf &ma 4 ssance de I AhttguftS dia fin duxVIlIe Si^le (Bibl des Ec 
Ffanc fasc 105) Parw im^r H Stuart Jones Classtcsl Home London n d and Companion 
t 9 Btmm Undory Oxford British School at Rome (ed H Stuart Jones) Caiedogue 

tkt Sen^inres «f die Mmseo Ca^pt(>ohno 1912 
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<>f the 50th anniversary of the foundation of the Italian kii^[dom It was dfa.vided intd^our 
sections — the Archaeological house m the Baths trf Diocletian^ which illustrated the various 
proMnees of the Roman Empire ^ the Mediaeial and Historical in the Castle of S Angelo 
1 A restored model of Ancient Rome b> M Paul Bigot was also exhibited 
the Ethnographical dealing with the various re^ons of Ital> at the Piazea d Arnu and 
the International Fine Arts Exhibition at the Valle GiuUa tins last the British Pd>ihon 
designed by Mr E L I utyens contained besides contemporary pictures a ^endid exhibi 
tion of British masters of the i8th and igth cent and is being reconstructed as the per 
manent home of the British School at Rome which received a Roval Charter m July 1912 
The Commusioners of the London Exhibition of 1851 have founded mne scholarships for 
students of paintii^ architecture and sculpture The site has been given by the Munio- 
ipahty of Rome The Third International Congress of Archaeolog> and the. Tenth Inter 
national Congress of the History of 'Vrt were held m Rome in October 1912 

Turin — In corniexion with the celebration of the 50th anmversaiy of the proclamation 
of the Italian kin^om an international industrial exhibition was held in Turin in 1911 
Vmtee — The famous Campanile of San Marco which fell on July 14 1902 has been 
exactly reconstructed and was inaugurated on St Marks Da> ('Vpnl 2gthf 1912 


Italian Dependencies 

The Italian dependenae — Tripoli C>rena)ca Entrea Italian Somaliland and Benadir 
— ha\ e beeti placed under a Ministry of the Colonies the hrst Minister being Signor Bertolmi 
Tripoli — The Italian trade with Tripolitania in 1910 amounted to jfiaS OQO worth of 
imports out of a total of ^477 500 and 1 176 000 worth of exports a considerable increase 
on the figures for 1909 (£64 600 and £116 feoo respectively) British exports m 1909 were 
nearlv £160 000 and imports in 1910 about the same Tripoli can now be reached in 48 
hours from Rome via Svracuse 

The western frontier of Tripoli (as far as Ghadames) was accurately surveyed for the 
hrst time b> the Franco Turkish boundarv commission of 1910-11 with the result that the 
position of Ghadames was shifted some miles to the ea t of that previouslv assigned to it 
M Pervmquierc at the same time explored the region from the geological point of view 
The most recent maps of Tripolitama !i 400000) and of Cjrenaica (1 600000) were pub 
lished m 1911 bv the Italian Ordnance Survev 

Italian Somabland. — A minor frontier question which had arisen between Great Britain 
and lulv owing tj the shifting of thi mouth of the Juba was settled by the acceptance m 
1911 bv the former of the new mouth as the terminal point of the frontier A map on the 
scale of I 200 000 (iqio) is being pubh hed bv the Italian Ordnance Survey 

Entrea — The budget of iqiO'I i shows an expenditure of £559 000 of which Italy con 
tnbuted nearly half In this is included £200 000 for the construction of the railway from 
Ghinda to Asmara Another line is to be built from Asmara to Keren The railwa>s 
already working earned £12 000 as against £7 480 in. the previous year The military 
expenses are now onlv £175 500 while the civil expenditure is £383 600 Products exported 
from the colony to Italy enjov preferential dutv the most important are cattle coffee 
wheat and cotton It has Ixt n c ilculated that Entrea will be able to produce enough cotton 
to make Italv independent of American importation as soon as there are adequate means 
of transport to the coast The total external trade is of the annual value of about £700 000 
of which a third is with Italy while India follows with £150000 worth of imports A new 
edition of the map on the scale of i 100 000 of the whole colonv and a map on the scale of 
I 50000 of part of the colony have been published by the Italian Ordnance burvev 

(1 AsHBk ) 


Political History igog-igiz 

The Italian general election of March 1909 had returned a strong majonty m 
favour of Sig Giohtti but the Premier found himself confronted with the question of 
the steamship subsidies the old agreements with the companies having lapsed The 
bill was defective from various points of view and the Opposition led by Sig Sonmno 
dehvered a senes of vigorous attacks on the measure which shook the position of the 
Cabinet so seriously that Sig Giohtti deemed it prudent to adjourn the debate until 
the autumn Sig Enneo Fern, the Soaalist leader, whose expenences among Itahan 
emigrants m South America had convinced bun of Italy’s need of a more vinle 
foreign policy, delivered a stirring Imperialist speech m the Chamber on June 22nd 
which marked his severance from the Sociahst party and the beginmng of its collapse, 
subsequMitly he declared himself wnllmg to accept a portfolio were it offered to ^im 
In October the Tsar Nicholas of Russia visited King Victor Emm^uel at Ract^nigi, 
an event destined to establish that entente between Italy and Russia which was to prove 
an important feature in the internationai situati^h. 
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When Paii^me&t reassembled m tbe autunm Sig Giobtti \\as forced to modify the 
biB oa the steamship conventions, but on a pomt of procedure the Cabinet was defeated 
and resigned (December and) Sig Sonnino was now called upon for the 
second tune to form a Ministry, and he succeeded in gathering some of the 
best talent m the country Count Gmcciardini took the Mimstry for For 
eign Affairs Sig Lmszatti that of Agriculture and Trade, Sig Salandra that of the 
Treasury, Admiral Bettoio that of Marine while General Spingardi remained at the 
War (^ce. Ihe new Cabinet, however, althou^ it enjoyed the favour of the country 
at large could not count on the support o.f the majority m the Chamber which if it 
had temporarily seceded from the late Premier, was his creation and still Giohttian at 
heart, and when the debate on the shippmg bill as modified by Sig Sonnino was resumed 
m March loio it was clear that his Government would be m a minority On the 21st, 
after a hundred days of office, as in the case of his former Government he resigned and 
Sig Luzzatti formed a new Cabinet, which mduded the Marquis di San Giuliano then 
Ambassador m Pans (and previov^y m London) as Mmister for Foreign 
Affairs Signon Tedesco, Facta, Sacchi, and Credaro Admiral Leonardi 
Cattohea as Mmister of Manne and General Spingardi as Mmister of "W ar 
The new Premier, m spite of his financial genius and great self confidence proved unequal 
to the task of leading an administration, and it was obvious that he held office on suffer 
anqe under the tutelage of Sig Giohtti who was waiting until the steamship bill and 
one or two other troublesome questions were settled to return to power Sig Luzzatti's 
weakness appeared in his dealings with the various labour agitations, especially in the 
agrarian riots in Romagna The 3 % railway loan of 260 000 000 lire to build new lines 
and double track and improve existing ones was quickly covered although the net 
profits of the system remained very low owing to extravagant management In August 
of that y ear a cholera epidemic broke out m Apuha and spread to Naples and other parts 
of Southern Italy the sanitary officers dealt vigorously with the disease but the igno 
ranee and superstition of the peasantry in certam districts rendered their task by no means 
easy On December ist the Premier presented a bill for extending the franchise and 
providing for compulsory voting, but on the question of the date when the measure was 
to come up for di^ussion although the majonty voted for the Go\ emment most of the 
Radicals \oted against it, the two Radical Mmisters Signon Sacchi and Credaro there 
fore felt bound to resign The whole Cabinet followed suit on March 18 rgrr and the 
King entrustwi the now mevitable Sig Giohtti with the formation of a new Mini&tr> , 
most of the former Ministers including Sacchi and Credaro, retained their 
portfolios A grotesque incident of this crisis was created by Sig Bissolati 
the Socialist deputy summoned to the Qmrmal with a view to being offered 
a seat m the Cabmet he went but refused office ostensibly because he could not make 
up his mind to don a dress smt, m reality because he feared to lose caste with his 
more uncompromising followers 

The year 1911 being the 50th anniversary of the creation of the Italian kingdom 
great festivities were organised to celebrate occasion An international exhibition 
of fine arts an ethnographic ^hibition of the Itahan provinces and 
archaeological and historical shows were held m Rome an exhibition of 
iMty Italian portraits m Florence, and an international industrial exhibition in 

Tunn The two latter were successful m every way, but the Roman exhi 
bittom, although artistically very beautiful owing to defective organisation, an unusually 
hotsDSminer and a second outbreak of cholera, resulted m a coasiderp.ble defiat 

The Cabinet s programme presented to the Chamber on April 6th, included the 
extensum of tbn Ir^chise to all illiterates over 30 years old, thus increasing the number 
irf whem from three to eight millions the payment of members, and the 
creation of a Go\ eminent monopdy for life insurance _ These bills largely 
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the mitcomo of a desire to gam the sujiport of the Extreme Left, found 
Uttle favour the country, and Sig Sonnino not having succeeded m 
teUaamg office, tlm more active conduct of parliamentary opposition was undertaken 
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by a group of younger members led by Sig Romeo G^euga the member for P^ugia 
In the debate on the Insutance bill the Government cut a poor jSgure and was finally 
induced to limit the proposed monopoly to pohaes of over 1 5 000 lire capital or i 500 hre 
of annual interest while the companies were given ten years dunng which to liquidate 
their business for insurance below those figures Even m this modified form the meafi 
ure was strongly opposed and the Government finally agreed to defer the fiml debate 
until the autumn The Chamber rose on July loth 

In the summer Italy had a dispute with the Argentine Republic m consequence of 
the cholera epidemic The Argentine Government professing not to be satisfied wiih 
the very drastic precautions taken b> the Italian authorities, demanded 
Arg^atiM ^ Argentine medical commissioners be placed on all emigrant steamers 
bound from It«ilian ports to Buenos Ayres The Italian Government who 
had its own commissioners on aU emigrant vessels naturally refused to admit this 
mterference with its jurisdiction whereupon the \rgentine established a quite unneces 
sary quarantine on Itahan steamers Italy retahated on July 30th by suspending emigra 
tion to that country The truculent attitude of the Argentine appeared to indicate its 
contempt for Italy and the latter s energetic action with its injurious consequences 
to the trade and agriculture of the Republic probably came as a pamful surprise to that 
Government but did much to enhance Itahan prestige and the position of Italian atixens 
throughout South America Negotiations were eventually instituted for the conclusion 
of a sanitarv convention which after much laborious discussion was signed on August 
17th 1912, the document contained all the provisions on which Italy had insisted so 
as to prevent similar conflicts from arising m future 

Dunng the last few vears Italj s relations with the Ottoman Empire had been grow 
mg stramed with the advent to power of the new regime the situation became worse 
mstead of better for the Young Turks m their blind hatred of everything 
Tur^y foreign and believing Italy the weakest of the great Powers, lost no oppor 
tunity of showing their contempt for her Itahan enterpri'^ was hampered 
in every wa> and m the vilayet of Tnpoh where Italy s reversionary interest had been 
recognised by Great Britain and France where much Italian capital had been m,\ested 
and where the Italian Government had created schools hospitals etc , the hostility 
of the Ottoman authorities was even more marked and the life of Italian residents ren 


dered intolerable 4 n Italian missionary lather Guistmo had been murdered by a 
native at Derna on March 2 1908 and another Italian, Gastone Terreni, near 'Iripoli 

by a Turkish Zaptieh on June ^oth with the direct comphcity of the local authonties 
but it proved impossible to obtain redress for these crimes Italy s efforts at concilia 
tion proved unavaihng and were regarded as proofs of weakness incidents multi 
plied and Turkish gunboats even fired on and sank Itahan sailing craft in the Red Sea 
Italy had originally mtended to extend her influence m Tripolitania only by means of 
pacific penetration but with the reopenmg of the Morocco question it became clear that 
the last unoccupied Mediterranean lands were being divided up and Italy who with 
her large emigrant population has need of more territory where her sons can settle 
under the national flag realised that this was her last chance of acquirmg a colony 
For some time the Nationalist party which had come into being at the Florence 
Congress m December igio had been conductmg a propaganda m favour of a more 
vigorous foreign policy and roused public opinion to the need for action 
dSand although the GiohtU Cabmet was most anxious to avoid mtemational 
complications it could not disregard the new spifit pervading the Italian 
people By July it informed the Powers that the conduct of Turkey could no longer 
be tolerated and no change for the better having occurred mihtary preparations were 
begun on September 20th On the 23rd the reservists born m 1888 were called back 
to the colours and a Note was presented to the Porte on the 26th calling its attention 
to the rteks to which Moslem fanatiasm was subjecting the Italian residents, and adding 
that the sending of reinforcements or arras to the African vilayet would be regarded as 
a very serious act On the 27th the Turkish steamer “ Dema, ’ flying the German flag 
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Tri|nli and dtsembarked 1 5,000 riiles wMch were distributed iimong the Arabs, 
The DuHsiti CoveiMient then sent an ultimatum to that of Turkey on the 28th and no 
BatxshEu:tio& having been obtained declared wsht <mi the agth It 19 unnecessary here to 
dead with the events of the war itself, which are fuMy narrated in Part I Sect 1 of 
the Year Book Chi November 4th, Itahalh sovereignty was extended to Tr^oU- 
tania and CjurenaKa by Royal Decree Towards the end of November a conflict broke 
out with France m consequence of the arrest ami search by Italian warships of the 
tno French steamers Carthage Mid Maneuha suspected of carrying Turkish officers and 
ccmtraband the madent led to a violent outburst of anti Italian hysteria in I ranee 
and although it was evetttualiy referred to arbitration it made the Itahan public 
realise how fittfe it amid count on French sympathy, and served to strengthen the 
somewhat weakening bonds of the Tnple Alliance. On February 22 nd Parliament 
reassembled and the ftU for converting the sovereignty decree of November 4th into 
law was voted by an overwhelming majonty amidst scenes of great patriotic enthusiasm 
Various attempts at mediation y^ere made by the Powers but without success 
In July, 1912 however negotiations were instituted between unofficial Italian and 
The Peace delegates in Switzerland and after laborious discussions during 

which the situation m the Balkans became menacing and Montenegro 
declared war against Turkey the peace pretimmanes m ere signed at Duchy on October 
14th and the final treaty on the i8th Turkey renounced her sovereignty over Libya 
and undertook to withdraw her troops the Sultan preserving only his spiritual 
authonty as Khahf over his former subjects, while Italy agreed to restore the \egean 
Islands to Turkey as soon as the Turkish troops had quitted I ibya but the inhabitants 
were guaranteed liberal reforms and loral autonomy This settlement did not arouse 
much enthusiasm m Italy as many believed that the Balkan States having now 
declared war against Turkey Italy might have put herself at their head and eventually 
acquired great moral prestige throughout the Near Last But the objects for which 
the war was fought had been achieved and m view of the situation m the near East the 
Italian Government widied to have its hands free 

lliroiighout the campa^n officers soldiere and sadore had shown great bravery 
disciphne and staying power while the organisation of the army and the navy proved 
excellent Sotr^ of the commanders, however came in for much criticism and the 
general conduct of the campaign inspired apparently by political rather than by military 
consideratiom was disapproved of by a part of pubhe opimon The total expenses of 
the undertaking are estimated at 458 000 000 lire including the value of supphes not 
ail of which have been used up and it is remarkable that tins sum was paid for out of 
the budget suipluses of the last few years redeemable Treasury bills Treasury reserves 
credits with banks etc no loan having been raised nor fresh taxation levied On the 
conclusion of peace the Treasury still had 386 000 000 lire at its disposal Business 
was not very much affected by the war and indeed Italian exports during the period 
from January ist to September 30th 1912 m spite of the suspension of trade with 
Turkey had increased by 1 17 000 000 hre over those of the corresponding period of 191 j 
and the tmpmts by 59 000 000 lire while the State’s principal revenues from October 
ist 1911 to September 30th 1912 had increased by 79 000 000 

In the field of domestic pcffitics there is littk dunng 1912 to be recorded An unsuc 
cessful attempt on the King s fife by an anarchist named D Alba on March 14th gave 
occasion iot enthusiastic demonstrations of loyalty showing how deeply 
attached to the Monarchy the Italian people had become The various 
Government bAIs — the Insurance Monopoiy, the extension, of the franchise 
and payment oi members— although not popular, were voted by Parliament without 
tnn eh !as there was a general determinoticai not to embarass the Ministry 

as long as the war lasted. The Socialist party whmh had been gradualiy iosmg its 
&dd over the masses Ifor “«>me time past, now found itself wholly out of touch with 
pc^Hilar feeling (mneernmg fSw; war and wWk it officiary condemned the enterprise 
many bf Its leaders refused ^-put party before oottfttiy and were excomimmicated 
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m consequence at the Congress of Reggio d’Emilin in June Th^ restflt was & de^mtc 
spht iq> of the party into two separate organisations Signor OwElti cputinued to exer 
cise great authority although with the conclusion of peace a revival of Opposition activ 
ity was to be expiectei} 

Obituary — Among prominent Italians who ha^ e died since December rpop the fol 
lowing may be noted 

Alfssai^dro Fortis the statesman (see £ 5 x\ 82c) bom 1841 died December 4 

1909 In 1866 he joined Ganbaldi as a \olunteer and fought under him m the Trentino 
in 1867 at Mentana and m 1870 in France Under the mfluence of Aurelio he became 
a republican and was arrested as a Mazziman conspirator in 1874 In 1876 he abandoned 
the Republican Party although still adhering to democratic ideals Elected deputy for 
his nati\e town of Foth in l88o he helped Royal visit to Romagna hitherto regarded 
as a hotbed of anti monarchical \ lew s He made a reputation as a Parliamentary debater 
but lost favour with his constituents who were largely republican and only held his seat with 
the help of Livio Quartaroh Mayor erf Forh and Saffi when they died his> position became 
untenable and he was not re elected He then won a seat at Poggio Mirteto which he 
continued to represent until his death He became Minister of Agriculture in the Petloux 
Cabinet (1898-99), and in 1905 on the fall of the Giohtti Cabinet became premier But 
his administration fell after se\ett months over the commerci^ treaty with Spam, which 
arou&ed the violent opposition of the Italian vine growers He reconstructed the Mimstry 
but was beaten at once and had to resign 

XiTrORi'i Aganoor the poetess (see E B jov 912c) died on May 7 1910 Al 
though of Armenian extraction she was thoroughly Italian in spint and from her master 
the Abate Zanelh she imbibed a genuine classical elegance and culture Her first volume 
of verse was entitled Nuoie hrichf Leggenda eterna followed and after her death a complete 
edition of her poems was published She married Guido Pompfli deputy for Perugia and 
sometime Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs who after her death under an opera 
tion committed suicide 

Aygelo Maioraxa the statesman b at Catania in 1865 d at Catania on February 9 

1910 Graduating in law when only 16 > ears old at twenty he was already well known as a 
writer on constitutional questions and two years later he was appointed profes&ir at the 
uni\erBity of his nati\e town of which he eventually became rector He was elected deputy 
f( r Catania in 1 895 and at once took an active part m politics A iollower of Signor Ciolitti 
he became Under Secretar'v for I inance la IQ03 and in the following year was promoted to 
Ministerial rank In 1906 he was appointed Minister of the Treasury and Sig Giolitti 
publicly designed him as his successor for the premiership But hi^ health broke down and 
he was forced to retire In 1909 he was \ ice President of the Chamber His chief works 
are Parhmenterismo 11 Prtncipio sovrano della coshtuztone deglt Statt and La Teona coslt 
hi tonaie deUe entraie e della spe^se 

Andrea Costa the bociahst leader b at Tinola in 18^1 d at Tinola January 19 1910 
The son of a small shop keeper at an early age he joined the extreme revolutionary party m 
Romagna becoming a prominent member of the International He was arrested more 
than once but gradually modified his views and was elected Socialist deputy for Ravenna 
111 1882 He was again implicated in re\olutionarv agitations and arreted but eventually 
he came to represent the more moderate section of his party and was regarded almost as a 
reactionary by the extremi ts 

Antonio Fooazzaro the novelist b at \ icenza 1842 d at Vicenza March 7 1911 
(see £, B X 590) His last novel Leila is in a sense a sequel of 11 Santo for it breathes the 
spirit of the latter s dead hero Benedetto throughout and shows us the effect of his teaerfung 
on his followers The whole course of h orazzaro s litemry career is a struggle between spirit 
and matter the object aimed at being tne purity of the soul In his earlier works finorn 
Miranda to // mister 0 d un poeta it is love as represented by vanous charming pictures of 
women which can save the soul when conscience is not enough In his later pnase the soul 
is led onward no longer bv the redeeming hand of woman but by rebgious faith 

Princess Maria Clptji.de of Savoy widow of Prince Napoleon {E M iv 197a) b in 
1842 d on June 25 1911 She was the daughter of \ ictor Emmanuel II and her marriage 
in 1859 to Plott-Ploa was part of the consideration for the Franco Sardinian alliance 
which resulted m the war against Austria In Pans she led a very secluded life devoting 
herself to the education of her children Pnnce&s Laetrtta (who mariied the Duke of Aostal 
1 nnce \ ictor and Pnnee Louis Napoleon and after 1870 tehe retired to the castle of Moca 
hen near Turin where she died 

Mario RapiSARDI the poet fK B xiv 9120) b in Sidly 1844 d Januaiy 4 *912 At 
the age of 24 he published Pakngenesi^ a pompous epical histbrv of hnmamty but his Lucife* 
(1877) a philosophical poem of atheistic tendencies deicnblng the stmggte between ftee 
thought arid religion showed getonne literary talent In his Poemelh a volmfie of Hynes 
he reached a hl^er level and (hush»iu a cdttectioii itrf political poems ^ttmg every form 
of rebellion contains some excellent verse 
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AfikintM, Aui^TO Aubry d 4 *9J2 He entered the Italian navy m i8d6, 

served at Lassa and reached the rank ol rear adnural m 1903 In February 1911 he was 
a]^xnt£ted commander of the Italian fleet m the Mediterranean and on the outbreak of the 
trar vmh Turlrey (September 1911! he conducted the opemng naval operations 

GrovANNi Pascol: the poet (see E B xiv gi2c) b at San Maum m Romagna 
December 31 1855 d at Barga, Apnl 6 1912 Jn 1891 he published his first \olume of 
Verse entitled Myncae and in 1897 his Prtwt Poetit^^ Other volumes — Secondt Poemeth 
jf canti dt Ca^vecchio Odi ed tnm Cmt% conwtftoA, Ia Cansonx del Re Enzo In addition 
he wrote much elerant Latin verse. He was also known as a prose essayist and for his 
Dante studies which led to h« appointment as professor of Italian literature at the university 
of Bologna An ardent lover of nature and of simple rustic things he could never quite 
reconcile himself to modem jtfogress He had been a Soaahst in his early days and had 
strongly opposed the Abyssinian campaign of i8m-- 6 but in later years he made politics 
subordinate to patnotism The Canwnt dtd Re Enzo tell of the glories of the Mediaeval 
communes of Italy the poems published on the occasion of the Jubilee festivities of 1911 
celebrate the tnumphs of Italian unity, while his speech ddiivered in November 191 1 at Barga 
was the finest piece of prose evoked by the war in Tnpoh 

G1UI.10 Ricosjdi the music publisher b in 1840 d at Milan on June 6 1912 He 
succeeded his father Tito in 1888 as head of the firm founded by his grandfather Giovanni 
in 1808 He was the personal friend of Verdi and was brought into business relations with 
many other composers He was himself a composer of songs and piano music which he 
published under the pseudonym of Jules Burgmein 

Elisabetta Duchess of Genoa b in 1830 d on August 15 J912 at Stresa A 
daughter of Kii^ John of Saxony she marned Ferdinand Duke of Genoa son of King 
Charles Albert of ^rdima and brother of \ ictor Emmanuel II in April 1 850 Her daughter 
Margherita afterwards married her cousin Pnnce Humbert and became Queen of Ital> 
Two years after the death of the Duke of Genoa in 1855 his widow married Marchese Rapallo 
Enrico Annibale Butti the art cntic novelist and dramatist (see E B xiv 9120^ 
b 1856 d November 26 1912 

Pietro I acava the oldest member of the Chamber of Deputies in which he had sat 
continuously for 44 years formerly minister of Public Works and of Finance b 1835 
d December 26 1912 (Luigi Villari ) 
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The population of Japan Proper increased from 48 774,285 in 1907 to 52 200000 in 
tgi2 (26,380 ooo males 25,820,000 females) The density is about 350 per sq m 
Korea had a population of 13 461 300 Formosa 3,443 600 Saghalien 43 000 

igrxculture — More than 60 pet cent of the Japanese population is engaged in agncul 
tural pursuits The Government have made consistent efforts to encourage co operative 
enterprise, and a Law with this object m view was introduced m 1899 and amended in 
1909 by which special concessions were granted in order to stimulate the industry 
Special banks have also been established for facilitating the supply of capital for agncul 
tural purposes The Co-operative Societies Law had as its object the formation of 
societies for assisting those with small capital The societies formed under this Act 
numbered 8,663 at the end of 1911 In 1910 the (iovernment provided facilities for 
borrowmg money at low intenest through the Japan Hypothec Bank and the Hokkaido 
Colomai Bank A State Agncultural Experimental Station was established in Tokyo 
with branches m Kyushu Kmai (Middle Provinces) and Riku u (North eastern Prov 
mces) for the purpose of carrying out mvestigations relative to soil, fertilisers seeds 
diseases, insect pests, stock bre^ng and agncultural implements Horticultural 
expenments are also earned oat in the Horticultural Ej^ienmental Station in the Prefec 
ture of Shidzuoka and m many of the local agncultural stations 

The chi^ agncultural products consist cf nee barley and wheat millet soy and small 
red beans buckwheat |»tatoes cotton hemp indigo and sugar cane The cultivation of 
tea, tobacco «uid silk ate also exteuMve and grown^ industries The total areas, m 1909 
and 1910 under cultivation for these different products are shown in Table I 

In 19 It the figures (i = 1000) for nee were 7432 7 acres and 206406 7 bushels barley 
rye and whart 44^12^ i^es and 108 631 3 bushels tea 77 o acres and 69 894 4 pounds 
It should be ^ regard to tea that although the total area und^ cultivation has 
b^en considerably reQUCi& the quantiti^ oroduoeo have eonaistently increased the year 
i^i being the most proltAopenod m the industry The great attention which has been 
the Governnient to of cuitivjstioa and nanudactnre at the State Agncultural 

*See B B xv i^etseq 
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Talk I Agnculiumi Crops i 


; o4S o aOoogo 8 7478 6 331401 5 Tea 113 o 64710 3 76 Q 67330 6 

Millet 564 8 32 986 a 557 7 i 47 z Potatoes 892 s 8 814 448 9 904 o 8461 396 3 

Bea^ I 498 I *3 10 o I 548 o ai 038 r Seed Cotton 10 o 8 056 o S 5 5 9S7 8 

Buckwheat 393 o 6310 8 301 5 6 505 4 H ei^ 31 8 so 544 8 30 8 30073 S 

Rape beed 3504 5 4 3461 s ip8 3 Leaf Indigo 2 g 331708 322 35765* 

Kye Sugar Cane 47 S 1 57 441 i 50 o 1 810 134 3 

apd Wheat 4^29 7 106729 3 4429 t 102 31 8 fobacco-L^f t 4 94046 t 74 3^ gt 77s 7 

Eiipeninental Station has resulted m the reduction of labour the cost of production jind 
impro\ement in the quaht> of the tea 

Silk — Sericulture one of the most valuable industries of Japan has under the scientific 
and economic care of the Go\ernment expanded considerably during the last few years 
There are two State Sericultural Training Institutes and a number of ^ncultural Schools 
have also been established in Yokohama and for improving the quahty of raw silk a National 
Graine Factory was erected in 1911-12 Grames are manufactured here and distributed 
with the object of improving and unifying cocoons A Central Cocoons Inquiry Commis 
Sion IS investigating the selection of grame The production of silk has lien as follows 
(I =1000) — (1908) 29 051 3 lbs (1909) 31 225 o lbs (1910) 33 302 o lbs 

Stock Breeding — Great attention is given on the part of the Government to the improve 
ment of the breeding of horses and cattle and stock breeding farms are established where 
matters connected with the improvement of rearing and distribution of cattle sheep dairy 
products and the cultivation of fodder are studied and experimented upon There are 
three Government Studs for breeding and one Stallion Remounting Depot for rearing and 
training The Government also undertakes to lend bulla and stallions to private applicants 
for the improvement of breeds Large pasturages have also been established under the 
management of the Imperial Household from which high class horses and cattle are produced 
In 1911 a Manufactory was established for the provision of serum for securing iramumt) 
from rinderpest This serum is distributed free in localities where the disease has been 
prevalent In 1910 the figures for live stock were — Horses i 564643 Cattle i 384 183 
bhe^ 3 357 Swine 279 loi The number of slaughter houses in 1910 was 489 

Forests — Japan which possesses a fertile soil and humid climate has very large areas of 
forest lands and the total acreage of forests and plains in Japan proper amounts to 55 121 570 
acres forming about 74 per cent of the total area of the country Practically one half of 
this is occupied b> State Forests and Plains Until recent >ears forestry was not treated m 
a practical manner but as manufacturing industries developed the demand for timber forced 
home the necessity of conserving forest lands on a scientific basis During the last few 
>ears the Gov ernment have reorganised the forestry administration and encouraged afforesta 
tion by stnctl> enforcing the Forestry \ct The production of timber m the year 1910 is 
valued at £13 no 724 while the land was afforested to the extent of 271 772 acres at a co t 
of £332 403 Incidental to this also the improvement of irngation has been studied and 
a programme covenng all the branches of forestry administration was introduced m 1911 
extending over a period of eighteen years Meteorological observatories are to be estab 
hshed m the most important forests and special subventions are granted for the restoration 
of waste public lands and for promoting and protecting forests The revenue from the sale 
of timber and other products and from rentals amounted for 1908-09 to £949 634 in 1909-10 
to £i 001 453 and m 1910-11 to £i 088 505 

Foreign 2 rode — The foreign trade of Japan has shown considerable expansion during the 
last few years In 1908 the total value of the exports amounted to £37824567 and in 
191 1 to £44 743 388 The total value of imports for the first named year amounted to 
£43 62s 746 which had advanced to £51 380 570 m 1911 1 he total value of foreign trade 

for these two years was therefore £81 450 313 and £96 123 958 ^ large part dt the ex 

port trade is to countries tn Asia of which China is far the most important but the United 
States 13 the principal customer European countries taking a considerably smaller amount 
Of these France has the 'most extensive dealings Great Britain coming next Although 
Asiatic countries supply the largest proportion of imports (India being chief among them) 
Great Britain is far the largest exporter the Umted States coming third 

Table II shows the value of exports from and imports to foragn countnes for 1910^1 1 

Finance -—The total revenue amounted m 1909-1910 to £157 7^4 623 of winch £48, 
324,217 was Ordinary and £19 430 j 4 i I Extraordinaryrevenne,mi9io-i9ii,£67 287,378 
(£40533,132 and £t 8 154 245), m 1911-12, £57 399,^9 (£ 49 ,< 57 i 645 and £7 738,054) 
and m (est ) £ 57,597 ^99 (£ 5 °, 259 7^9 £7 3J^9^) The expeuditmes for 

the sa^ne periods were as follows, showing Ordinary and Extraordinary 19919-10, £53, 
289,363 (£39r4i9 3J3 and £13,870,050) iQio-u, £56 Q15 403 (£4G20C\,9i8and£i5 7 i 4 , 


Acres Bushels Acres I Bushels 1 
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^ Table XT Ejcports nnd Imparts i — lom 

I Exports to I Imports from 


1910 f 1911 1910 j 1911 


France 

£ 4492 

5 . 

£ 4 357 

5 

£ 540 

5 

£ 

551 

8 

United Kingdom 

^578 

I 

2 382 

4 

9470 

2 

II 

115 

6 

Germany 

I 116 

8 

I 168 

I 

4 394 

6 

5 

647 

4 

Italy 

1683 

5 

I 789 

5 

59 

I 


66 

5 

Belgium 

346 

5 

317 

8 

940 

9 


773 

7 

Russia 

i8r 

I 

259 

5 

20 

8 


S3 

4 

United States 

J4370 

2 

14272 


5469 

9 

8 

125 

1 

British America 

426 

2 

400 

6 

85 

0 


33 

4 

Australia 

655 

2 

810 

2 

760 

2 


792 

7 

China 

9003 

7 

8815 

2 

6856 

9 

6 

199 

9 

Kwantung Province 

I 914 

8 

2 306 

3 

974 

0 

2 

054 

3 

Bnti^ India 

I 871 

3 

2 031 

6 

10636 

1 

9 

969 

5 

Hongkong 

2346 

0 

2452 

1 

67 

4 


70 

I 

Korea 

Straits Settlements 

174s 

054 

0 

9 

710 

5 

, 859 

461 

2 

6 


481 

6 

Philippine Islands , 

441 

0 

599 

5 

' 78 

9 


13* 

9 

Asiatic Russia 

250 

3 

307 

0 

76 

3 


50 

9 

Other Countries 

1 765 

7 

I 763 

0 

i 4671 

7 

5 

261 

7 

Totals 

£45 842 

8 

£44743 

3 

1 £46 423 

3 

£51 

380 

5 


485) IQI1-12 ;C57 39 o 699 (^41 4^0 566 and 9/9 133) and 1912-13 (est ) £5759/ 
699 (J41 ,207,386 and £16,390 313) 

For 19 1 2-13 the chief items of Ordmarv revenue were — Land Tax £7 540 709 Income 
Tax £3272528 Ei^ase £4989220 Public Undertaking £13136864 leleg,raph & 
Telephones £5 416944 Stamps £2 717 396 Extraordinary revenue — From Naval Replen 
ibhment Fund £l 200000 River Improvement Fund £l;.5i6 231 Sale of State Property 
£457963 Surplus from 1911-12 £1590672 Public Loans £151 «15 

The chief items m Ordinary Expenditure for 1912-13 were (i = 1000) — Imperial House 
hold £450 o Foreign Affairs £428 a Home £1240 7 Finance £18567 4 Arm> £7679 o 
Navy 5 Justice £1,235 o Instructton £948 5 Agriculture & Commerce £762 6 

Commumcations £5814 i Extraordinary expenditure (i=siooo) — Foreign Affairs £93 6 
Home £2 088 8 Finance £4,1502 Army £1772 0 Navy £5257 8 Justice £77 6 In^ruc 
tion £101 9 Agriculture and Commerce £841 2 Communications £2 006 6 

The National Debt stood at £255 3'70 500 at the end of 1911-1* the figures for throe 
tears being as folhws (l «=iooo} — 

1909-10 1910-11 1911-12 

Amount brought over from pneced £ £ £ 

ing year 222 S30 7 258 280 o 265 039 5 

Amount Issued 48 463 o 52 137 o 554 o 

Redeemed 13 013 o 45 378 o 10 223 o 

Mtntng — ^For the efficient administration of the Mining Industry Japan divided into 
five districts, each of which is under the control of a mining inspection office The total 
area of mining land leased amounts to 7 013 265 acres and of this area i 252 146 acres are 
occupied by mines actually in operation The mineral products obtainable in Japan include 
gold silver copper lead, aac coal tron antimony manganese graphite sulphur peat 
and petroleum. The total numter of i«rsons enraged in the mining industry amount^ m 
1910 to 222 195 and of thes^ 137 467 were employed m coal mining The output of the 
different metals for 19*0 was as follows (i ==ioo0> —Gold up 3 oz Silver 4 550 5 oz 
Cojimer 1305302 lbs. Lead 104192 lbs Antimony 3459 lbs, Sulphur 1169258 lbs- 
rm JS7^ 947 lbs Stefel 20 744 8 lbs Iron Pyntea 213 319 1 tea Coal 15 68l 3 met 

tons Petari^um 76 62 1 9 gals In 191 1 an increase of 58 per cent ocruired over the previous 
year m pumper of af^ications for cqid prospectii^^ and an increase of 337 per cent m 
a{^icat^m» ni n^gard to sulphur During the latter year also the value of mineral exports 
amounted to *£4 ^4,872 and of imports to £8 6^ 746 an increase on the preceding year 
of £i tne being chi^y due to theexport of coal and m imports to the larger 

qimmsty of tfetti unto the coiMrtry The capital iwvrateff m musi^ enterprises dur 

ii|g 19U amounted to £4*,45!^887 The aggregate nominal capital of mimn^ companies at 
the of this year amount^ to £22 330826 of which £16,389 568 was paid up 

—The fisnthg wafe valued in rgibfat about £8 018 681 sterling and has 

^owaireseiw^edble ptN^iiesS dttrmg last few years- In I9lb8 the fisheries of every desenp- 
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tion resdised a revenue of £7 ssS 000 and m 1909 the vdlue ims £7 759 000 The number 
emplowd in this industry in 1908 amounted to 810 717 and no Jei th^ 425^03 vessels pf 
the old Japanese type were engaged therein in addition to 467 sailing vessels and 130 steamers 
for trawling and wnaling An important recent development in tne industry is the use of 
oil engine for dnvirtg the filing boats and there are stated to be about 1000 cngag«i in this 
fiction of the business Pelagic Fishery ha& made great progress in recent years the value 
of deep sea catches amounting in 1910 to £864 174 By the Fishery Agreement made with 
Russia in 1907 the fishing rights of Japan extend as far north as I^mschatlm and the value 
of catches in these parts has steadily increased This has beeA due to a great extent to the 
introduction of the Pelagic Fishery Encouragement Ac± a few years ago The pnncipal 
fish caught in Japanese waters are hernng sardine mackerel boiuto tunny grey multet 
salmon trout and cod and among marine mammals the whale and seal are extensively 
caught Shell fish of various kinds are also largely produced An export trade in fish 
with China has been built up and with Europe and \menca m fish orl isinglass shell buttons 
tinned crab salmon and trout amounting in the aggregate to £i 572 825 in 1910 while the 
total value of manufactures in these dinctiofis amounted in the same year to £4479 824 
Fishery and Manne Products Guilds have been established to the extent of 3 729 A 
Fisheries Institute has also been organised in the capital and similar institutions nt the 
provinces numbering altogether 38 The largest association connected wittr this industry 
IS the Dai Nippon Suisan Kwai ■inneh receives a special grant from the Government 

Industruil Employment — ^The number of operatives employed in different industries in 
1910 was as follows (l =1000) — Textiles 426 o Machine &T00I Factories 55 5 Chemical 
Works 65 5 Food &. Drink Factories 52 i Printing & Publishing 19 7 Wood & Bamboo 
Work 13 3 Electrical 3 o Metal Refineries 38 4 Mining Manufactures 15 9 The rate 
of wages markedly appreciated in nearly every industry during 1 910-12 

Tanjg — The new Tanff came mto force m July 1911 Under this tariff raw mate 
nals are admitted as a rule duty tree upon partly manuiactured goods the duties im 
posed are light and on manufactured goods the rates vary from 15 per cent to 40 per 
cent Duties as high as i^o per cent are levied on articles ot luxury as the extent of their 
importation is very limited Under the Tariff Convention with Great Britain a guaran 
tee was given by which tf n principal articles of export from Japan to the former country 
should be exempt from Customs Duty while concessions were made m the Japanese 
Customs Duties upon important British merchandise including cotton and woollen 
tissues mixed tissues of woo] and cotton iinen yarns paints and sheet iron In the 
Convention with Germany in consideration of concessions made on the Customs Duties 
upon important Japanese products reductions were made by Japan m the duties on 
goods from Germany embracing, leather salicylic acid quinine artificial indigo, coal 
tar dyes woollen yarns mixed tissues of wool and cotton packing paper zinc plates and 
sheets and gas oil and hot air engines In regard to the Convention with France 
reciprocal treatment was also arranged France receiving m consideration of the apphea 
tion of the French mimmura rates to important Japanese products reductions on sar 
dmes m oil butter wines olive oil, perfumery woollen yarns and tissues, binoculars, 
automobiles and parts of knitting machines 

Railways — Of the 6060 miles of railway 4870 miles belong to the State the purchase of 
which from the onginal companies was completed in 1909 4^ miles, were private lines and 
706 miles belonged to the ^uth Manchurian Railway Companv For the year 1910-n 
the number of passengers carried on the vanoua systems was 166 888 048 freight to the 
extent of 31 718 399 tons while traffic receipts amounted to £ii 213921 The estimated 
receipts and expenses for 1912-13 of the Imperial Government Railways are £10252244 
and £9 165 739 respectiveiv showing a net profit of £r 086 505 A Light Railways Act 
was introduced m 1910 which removed certain obstacles to the extension of this type of 
railway the result being that a considerable impetus was given to their construction It 
IS anticipated that light railways will now be laid every year to the value of over a million 
pounds sterling The jMivate and light railways at the end of 1910-11 numbered 59 having 
an aggregate capital of £8 096 999 The number of passengers earned during the year 
amounted to 25 909 254 and goc^s to the extent of 2 314367 toi» W(hile traffic receipts and 
expenses amounted to £458 191 and £219 535 respectively On the South Manchurian 
Railway the number of passengers carried for the y^ 1910-11 amounted to 2 349 088 the 
total amount of goods to 3 922 164 the total receipts to £2 537,9x7 and the expenditure to 
£2 158 083 There are ^lo 38 electric railway companies having an aggregate capifi^ of 
£8 279,217 with a total of 35° while an additional 150 miles were under cpn?truc 

tion at the end oI 1911 The tot 4 extei^t of projected etectnc lines was 348 miles and the 
Tokyo and Osaka momcipahties own 82 miles of ttamways open with yr milea projected 
The Kyoto mununpahty have 16 miles m couwe of constructicm 
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and SJnpbutidtng — Gteat attantion has been given to these mduethes and 
ttte progress m cohstruction is shown in the foUowing figures — ' 



Steamers 

Sailing \esseU 


No 

Gross Tonnage 

1 No ; 

Gross Tonnage 

jgoS 1 

a.304 

2366 

I 160440 

5379 

384,481 

1909 ! 

I tgS 194 

5^37 

404 089 

1910 

2545 

1^33909 

I 386 047 1 

6392 

413 720 

1911 I 

2789 

7978 

447 307 


Under a new law Japanese subjects or companies engaging m transportation business receive 
from the Government navigation sub^dies accord^ to mileage tonnage speed and age 
m re^rd to steel steamships with a gross toan&ge of not less than 3 000 tons a speed of not 
less than 12 knots per hour and jtmt more than 15 years old which are registered m the 
Japanese shippii^ register Durmg 1912 the improvement pf the Yokohama Harbour 
pier was begun, and was to be completed in 1916 at a total estimated cost of £i 073 850 
The total entrances of steamships of all nations including Japanese were for the vears 
1908 to igii inclusive as follows — In 1908 10 330 vessels of 20 104 257 tons in 1909 9960 
vessels of 19 670 790 tons in 19JO 9442 vessels of 20 073 680 tons and m 1911 8576 vessels 
of 19 993 397 tons Sailing vessels entered Japanese ports m 1908 to the extent of 2 699 
with a total tonnage of ill 320 m 2370 with a tonnage of 123 661 in 1910 the figures 
were 1726 and too 107 tons and in 1911 433 and 60 172 tons Of the total number of steam 
ships Japan s proportion 6f the entrances of 1908 was 43 pei cent British vessels figuring 
to the extent of 32^ percent in 1911 the respective proportions were 47 per cent and 30 8 
per cent The entrances into and clearances from all ports in 1910 amounted to 13 599 with 
an aggregate tonnage of 39 815 22$ m igil the figures were 18 026 and 40 103 283 tons 

Army and Now — The Japanese Army m 1912 consisted of 936 companies of infantry 
95 squadrons of cavalry 152 batteries of field artillery, 53 battenes of heavy artillery 10 
batteries of mountain artillery 58 companies of engineers 38 companies of commissariat 
12 companies of communication troops, 5 companies of telegraph corps and an airship 
corps Under the new sjrstem the Fortress artillery was converted into Siege Artiller> 
In order to strengthen the effi«.ency and the mobile power of this corps lighter guns have 
been adopted and horses provided for their movement The formation of this corps 
has had the efiect of introduang the unification of organisation of artillery corps in 
strength, whereas under the old system the strength of a regiment or a battalion varied 
in different fortresses Mountain artdlery has also been converted into Field artilkrv 
Formerly this bngade oansisted of three regiments but this has now been reduced to one 
bngai:^ of two regiments the number of brigades being increased from two to three 
Under the system of conscnption, able bodied males of from 17 to 40 are liable for service 
m the Army Young men of the better classes who are termed one year volunteers 
must pass a scholarship equal to graduates in the Middle School After a year s ser\ ice 
they are enrolled in the Reserve Service with the rank of non commissioned officer 
Teachers in Pnmary schools undergo the su weeks* service, having the regular 
traimng of the ordinary soldier, after which they are enrolled for temtorial service 
The Japanese Navy con^sted m 1912 of 15 battleships with a tonnage of 212 980, 
t3 armoured enusCTs of 151,303 tons, 47 other war ships of 165,253 tons, 55 destroyers 
of 20 508 tons 77 torpedo boats of 7,258 tons, or a total of 207 vessels of 557 302 tons, 
compared with 157 vessels with a tonnage of 283,743 outbreak of 

the Ru^ Japanese War The bulk of these vessels were constructed abroad, either m 
Rt^iasd, France or G^many Great ^orts are bang madr to provide facilities for 
the co^ttetniction of battleships in Japanese yards the present difficulty being the supply 
and constirttcUop of materials Pubhshed jfigures indicate t^at were it possible fot Japan 
to coajstruct ita own vessels a saving would be effected of about 18 % 

dSdug&fwn ■-’*?irhe«ducational system which obtained up to 1911 jwovided for scholars 
In the jmnmtTachod taD^exmg at the age of six, where they stayed until they were twelve 
yjeais of a^ At tfije (^^^pdusion of per^d they were transferred to the Middle 
for five yesav and tli«^ graduated to the High-acfiocd three years, subsequently 

entmng the Umi^arsity for daree or four years These ooiawes occupied some seventeen 
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Of ei^terai years and precluded students entenng one of the Ifaivefaties before the age 
of 23 or 24 In many cases therefore it was found that their education was dot com 
plete until they were about 28 The unsatisfactorme^ of this system was recognised 
and m May 1910 the authorities decided to remodel it The new programme reduced 
the course of study m the high school to two years and the higher-middle and middle 
courses were combined subject to the approval of the authonties while at the middle 
school, technical subjects are optional This new curnculum was introduced m 1911 
for the Middle School and m 1912 lor the higher grade Graduates from the latter 
school are now admitted to the higher school by diploma The Department of Educa 
tion IS divided into the Minister’s Secretanat and their bureaux, which deal respectively 
with special, general and technical affairs Several new State Educational Institutions 
have been or are being organised including the College of Saences of the North Eastern 
Umvessity at Sendai the College of Engineering at Fukuoka, Sencultural CoEege at 
Uveda the Mining College at Akita, 5th Higher Commeraal School at Otaru 6th Medi 
cal School at Nugata, and 7th Higher Techmcal School at Yonezawa The number of 
schools of all classes m 1908-09 were 343^6, the number of instructors and teachers 
160 878 the number of students and pupils 6 627 T04, an increase of about 300 000 m 
the previous year and graduates 607 521 The Department of Education employed 
96 foreign teachers 25 being English, 22 German, 21 Amencan, 6 French 3 Russian, 
and other countries 19 There are 405 K.mdergartens where infants from 3 years of age 
are educated until they are old enough to enter the elementary school 

Physical culture which includes Military and Gymnastic exercises is conducted m 
all schools from the Pnmarv to the University preparatoiy schools In the Primary 
schools there is military drill without arms after the fourth year In the secondary schools 
drill is compulsory through the whole five years During the last three years students 
are given dnll with arms and trained in the practice of giving command In the High 
and similar schools military traimng with arms is continued Gymnastic training in 
Japan is a combination of dl the best systems of different countries, and fenang and 
jujitsu are also taught in many schools 

— The prevailing religion of Japan Shintoism was represented in 1908 by 
162 442 temples or <^nnes at which 14 826 minister*; oflBcjated Buddhism the old religion 
was represented by 71 927 temples with 5268 pnests Christianity represented by the 
Protestant Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox churches possess^ 1132 176 and 174 
places of worship respectiv ely in 1909 The total membership of each branch was 75 608 
64118 and 31538 The missionaries including wives numbered 931 Protestants 319 
Roman Catholics and 2 Eastern Orthodox while the native ministers amounted to 563 Prot 
estants 34 Roman Catholics and 38 Eastern Orthodox 

Poor Lmo and Chanty — The State Relief Fund amounted m the year 1907-8 to about 
£3 488 437 The disbursements from this fund for the same year amounted to £53 600 
This included the relief of destitute cases and cases of death not identified The State also 
provides for the support of paupers The hospitals established bv the Red Cross Society 
at the end of 1909 amounted to twelve institutions attached to which were 3 787 doctors 
pharmaceutists and nurses The number of members m this year amounted to 1 525 822 
compared with l 443 420 in the previous year In addition to this there art at the present 
time 2^ asylums and orphanages and about 50 public and private reformatories for bovs 
There are m addition a number of other hospitals for special diseases Good work is also 
being earned out m connection with the Ex convicts reform the fund for this purpoi« 
totauing approximately £180 000 Fifty five homes had been established to carry out this 
work at the end of 1908 the number dealt with for this year amounted to 3W There are in 
addition five or vix other establishments of the same de-^cnption doir^ good work 

Justice Crime et€ ‘—•The criminal code of Japan which came into force tn 1909 is in many 
ways an advance over its predecessor whirh was based chiefly (m the French model The 
new code gives a greater amount of discretionary power to judges. The punishments pro- 
vided under this code include capital pumshment penal servitude impnsonment fines 
and detention with confiscation as a subsidiary penalty Penal servitude ranges from not 
less than one month Any attempt on the life of a member of the Impenal Court cw a Prince 
of Royal blood receives capital pumshment and for Use majestfe penal servitudfe varying 
from tw9 months to five years The importation or manufactunng of qpMim w also a 

{ mmshable offence the term of impnsoiiment varying from six months to seven years and 
or smoking opium imprisonment for three years or under For gambfmg or lottery atCd for 
of ^ance a fine is imposed of looo yen f about £100) or under and for habituaUy 
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iadu!£H%»]|.gaiBi&s«f cihance impnsonm^t for thre^ years or under The issuing of lottery 
ticketa or acting a<?' lottery agents, is also punishable b> imprisonment or fines At the end 
of the year 1909 there were 37O courts in the country one Supreme Court sei en \ppeat 
50 Dwlrtict and 312 Local courts The number judges was 13 037 distributed respectively 
^ to 35 133 598 and 581 The number of cases tried in the Supreme Court in this y^r 
was 676 in the Appeal Court 5 677 The cnminal cases tned in these courts numbered 
3,453 and U.353 respectively At the district and local courts during the same year the 
number of civil and cnmmal cases numbered 588 153 the prosecutions amounting to 230 95^ 
The number of prisons at the end of 1906 was 149 tn which were 53 619 prisoners 47 312 
of these being convicts The total revenue den'^ from prisons in 1 908-9 aihounted to 
abcait £131 594 and m 1909-10 to £125 238 The eacfftn^ture for all items amounted in the 
same years to £ 589>^9 and £693^27 respectively The number of pohce stations at the 
end of J907 Was 16 672 police officers and men numbering 37 no The number of suicides 
m 1908 amounted to 9 600 f 5 897 males and 3 703 females) The number of fires occurring 
in 1908 was 15 351 by whidh 37 houses were destroyed or damaged 

PoUtical History — The last few years have been marked by a. general ejpatjsion of 
Japanese home mdustnes and formgn trade together with retr^Micbment in expenditure 
on Army and Navy, the unprovement of conditions of labour and considerable activity 
in connection with the construction of mland transprrt facilities Bnefly the Govern 
ment have been concentrating their attention on the econoimc problems which a]wa3S 
accompany a transitum m industrial development The Japanese are essentially an 
agnc^tural people and the budding up of manufacturing industries has introduced new 
economic conditions This is clearly instanced by the fact that whereas m 1908 the 
value of iron and steel imports amounted to £3 7 26,406 in 1911 the value was £4 706 201 
the v^ue of other metals imported in 1908 was £786 $66 and in 19 ii £i 090 527 while 
the imports of machines and machinery were valued in the latter year at £4 692 828 and 
£4 313 412 respectively In ten years the figures for tlmse items about trebled 

An important step was taken m 1910 by the introduction of a new Tariff of a highly 
protective character The objects of this tanff were to provide an increased amount of 
revenue and to encourage the budding up of home industries Provision however was 
made for the reduction of certain duties on commodities imported from countries w ith 
whom conventions had been arranged Substantial concessions were made to Great 
Bntam by a commeraal treaty m Apnl 191 1 m return for the free entrance into the latter 
country of JapaMse goods im which Great Bntain levied no duties In recognition of 
her treatment, Japan agreed to the entrance of British ^cotton and linen goods and 
iron and steel manufactures at a considerably reduced rate, these classes of manu 
facture representing about 80 per cent of the total British exports to Japan 

During 1910 further progress was made m the exploitation and absorption of Korea, 
an agreement was signed with Russia by which the two Powers agreed to the mamte 
nance of the status quo in Manchuna and to refrain from indulging in any antagomstic 
nvalry m its development, and a Bill was introduced having as its object the granting 
<rf peimission to foreigners to hold land, provided that foreign Go\£raments granted 
similar pnvileges. This latter Bill was passed after the mtroduction of an amendment 
to the effect that such a concession diould be restneted to persons and to business firms 
resident in Japan The year 1911 was chiefly of note for the development of the mtemal 
resources of the country and the provision of better transport facihties and accommoda 
tion With this pujpoi^ m view the sum of £13 484,000 was allocated to the improve 
ment of waterways and £9 800,000 to the extension and improvement of railways 
,000,000 was devoted to tho improvement of roadwavs in Korea, and nearly £850,000 
to llm ^orist^ction of custom houses, the Harbour Comqussion also recommended the 
expend^we of £iopoo,ooo on new hmiKiur works at varimis ports The issue of a loan 
m Bl^taih for £6,000,000 was also earned through for the extemion and improve 
ments on the $)uth Manchuna Railway 

The mo^ important political event in 1911 was the renewal m July of the alliance 
betw^ Japan and Bntain for a huther period of 10 years a new condition was 

introdtic^ mto the alliance, whete^ it was agreed that if either of the con 

parties was at tihth a Power with which it bad a Treaty of Arbitration 
of the parties under an obhgatmn gpre its support Marqius J 
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Komura (b 1853) whose political services to his country were crowned by his diplo- 
macy m making peace with Russia {E B x\, 892) died November 24, igir He was 
created Marquis in 1910 m connection with the annexation of Korea 

In 1912 Japan came to an understandmg with Russia for detendmg the interests and 
policy of both countries m Mongolia The year was chiefly memorable however for the 
death of the Emperor Mutso Hito (b 1852, d July 30th) under whom modern Japan 
had been created (£ B xix 100) and for the dramatic suiade, on the occasion of the 
Emperor’s funeral of General Count Maresuke Nogi (b 1849, d Sept 13th), the hero 
of Port Arthur and Mukden (E B xix 7^3, xxni 926 ef seq ) 

In 1909 the Japanese Cabinet was formed as follows Premier and Mimster of 
Fmance Marquis Gen T Katsura> Forei^ Affairs Count J Komura Home Depart 
ment Baron Dr T Hirata Justice ’Viscount C Okabe, Education E Komatsubara 
\gnculture and Commerce Baron K Oura Navy, Baron Vice Adm M Saito This 
Cabinet lasted until August 1911 when in consequence of differences on finanaal policy 
Marquis Katsura resigned Marquis K Saionji then became Premier the following 
being the principal other Ministers Foreign ’\ffairs \iscount Y Uchida Finance 
Tatsuo lamamoto Home Affairs K Kara Justice M Matsuda Agnculture and 
Commerce Baron S Makura Education S Haseba Commxmications Count T 
Hajashi Arm\ Baron Y Uehara and NaVy Baron Saito 

A Cabinet criois occurred on December 2 1912 b> the resignation of the War Minii 
ter Baron “Uehara as the result of his colleagues unammously deciding on grounds of 
economy again his scheme for estabbshing two military divisions in Korea The 
Prime Minister was faced with the difficulty that under the regulations in force the 
head of the War Office had to be a soldier, and military opinion was entirely on Baron 
Uehara s side Being unable to find anyone to take the War Office m his place on 
December 4th the Marquis Saionji submitted the resignation of the Cabinet to the 
Emperor The Council of Elder Statesmen met on December 6th consisting of Marshal 
Yamagata Marshal Inouye Marshal Oyama and Prince Katsura and recommended 
the Emperor to send for Count Terauchi the governor general of Korea to form a 
go\ eminent The situation u as howe\ er a new one m Japan the struggle being definite 
ly between the military party controlled bv Marshal \ amagata and the supporters of 
a policy of retrenchment Eventuallv on December 19th a new Cabinet was formed 
under Pnnee Katsura as Premier with the following as his colleagues Foreign Affairs 
Baron Kato Home Baron Oura Communications Baron Goto Agnculture, M 
Nakashop Ren Finance M W akatsuki Reijiro Justice M Matsumuro Education M 
Shibata Kamod Army Lt Gen Baron Kikoshi \asutsuna Navy Baron Saito 

Korea ’ — The Peninsula of Korea was annexed by the Japanese Government as a result 
of the Russo Japanese War This annexation took place in August 1910 and a Governor 
General was appointed by the Japanese Government In the 1910-11 Budget the total 
revenue was £694475 and the expenditure £694 45^ For 1911-12 the total revenue 
amounted to £4 874 178 This neienue ivas dcioted to road construction to the extent of 
£1 024 275 to Customs Accommodation Works to the extent of £847 263 to railway con 
struction and improvement to the extent of £3 703 895 spread over a penod of years The 
estimated revenue and expenditure for 1912-13 amounted to £5 289 220 The industrial 
products of Korea include cotton and linen goods coloured papers earthenware hides wood 
and bamboo work metal work etc The staple industry is agriculture the chief product 
being nee while wheat barley millet and beans are also produced Cotton tobacco hemp 
and ginseng are also cultivated and the raising of live stock is earned out to a small extent 
The most important mineral products are gold copper iron graphite and txal the export 
of gold amounting m 1910 to £921 848 The fishing industry although earned on in a 
primitive manner is extensive and the value of the animal catch reaefi^ in 19/0 a totai 
of £819 420 The chief fish caught are cod sardines lobster hemng Salmon mackerel 
whde etc The forests have an extent of about 12 500 000 acres red pine and other conifers 
being the principal trees The total foreign trade in 1910 had a value of £7 169 in 

1911 £7471 539 Imports were \alued at £4074 5^7 m 1^10 and exports at £2^39 33^ 
m iQi I imports were valued at £5 54o 068 and exports at £i 931 47i , , ^ 

The chief railway is the Seoul Wyu Railway which is 309 9 miles in length The con 
struction of a bndge over the \ alu commehced m August 1909 was finiAed dunng 1912 
1 See £ B XV 908 et seg 
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The Ra 4 way has a ki^h of 175 8 nules and the Seoul Wonsan Une 136 3 miles 

IS being extended by a length of ^out 20 miles 

Fonaosa.^' — In the chief industry of this island namely agriculture the following were 
the yields of products in 1910 (ooo omitted) — Rice 20 769 9 bushels Tea 36 708 o lbs 
5 u^r 444 6^ 9 lbs Salt 265 251 8 lbs Cane sugar 5 762 394 5 lbs Sweet Potatoes 
1 712 886 4 lbs Indigo 42 580 8 lbs Of the mineral products coal was the chief the output 
for X910 amounting to 275 800 tons Sulphur camphor gold and silver are also mined 
The value of imports and exports was as followre {ooo omitted) — (1910) exports £i 198 6 
imports £i 985 2 (1911) exports £i 217 5 imports £i 955 5 

Sa^iakeii *— The chief industry of tms island la ^t^ing for salmon and trout The 
manufacture of hemi^ oil-cake is also earned on. Agricultural industnes have been en 
couraged since 1906 and at the end of 1911 l 737 families had settled on the land and every 
encouragement was being given for the production of cereals and for stock raising Dunne 
the last few years Saghahen has been proved to possess good indications m regard to oil 
deposits and prospecting and development work has been earned out 

(Sydney H North ) 

LATIN REPUBLICS OF SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 

General Survey 

The 420th anniversary of the discovery of America by Columbus (October 12 1492) 
occurred in 1912 The remarkable transforinatiort in both the political commercial 
and social conditions of the twenty different Amencan Repubhes lying to 
the South of the TJmted States and known geographically as ‘ Latin 
America. America,” which be^n with the struggle for independence early in the 
19th century is however a matter of quite modem development and 
year by year, particularly m the case of the more important South Amencan countries 
national progress now becomes more and more marked, Smee 1909 on the whole 
the rate has been well mamtained The improvement has not alone been noticeable 
in those States which possess the largest extent of terntory it is, perhaps the smaller 
and less-important countries which have shown the more remarkable advance In the 
case of Argentina Brazil and Chile a stage had already been reached se\ eral years ago 
m commercial expansion and social development which makes at least a further normal 
progr^ each year mme or less a matter of course But, while Mexico with its 767 ooo 
square miles of terntory and its population of nearly 14 ooo ooo, has lately retrogressed 
owing to a continuous state of revolution which began m November 1910 it is interesting 
to note that the Republic of El Salvador with but little over 9 600 square miles of superfi 
cial area and 1,200,000 inhabitants, has shown improvement m each department of its 
adnumstration while it has remained commendably free from such disturbing influences 
as have aflFected other neighbouring States notably Nicaragua Honduras and Cuba 
rhe year 1912 proved pohtically trymg for some States and financially perilous for 
others Nicaragua has been in a contmual state of revolution since 1909 when the 
disturbances m the internal affairs of that country provoked interference by the United 
States Honduras has been likewise affected by the affairs of her neighbour while Para 
guay has violently changed her Government four times after as many revolutions within 
two years Santo Domingo and Haiti have contmued their perpetual internal and ex 
temal quairds, whHe Ecuadqr has e:q)enenced senous and sangmnary fraternal encoun 
ters resultmg m the d«iths of severd of her promment politicians Mexico has known 
no political peace since the displacement of General Porfirio Diaz m 1910 after a quarter 
of a century’s faithful public service Argentina, Brazil and Chile have suffered and 
are still experiencing financial tension, due to a propei^ity for large expenditure, which 
IS a naturrd consequence of the rapid exploitation their natural resources Nothing 
like a iSnamaal ensis can be said to have occurred to any one of these latter States, but 
the senous attention of theu: resp^tive Ministers of Finance has been devoted to 
curtailing disbursements, m order to avoid mjury to the national credit The somewhat 
cool recepticm which the mvcsting public tn Europe has offered to several recent govem- 
ment-siq>ported loanSHla Brazil especially — slmws that the notice of lenders abroad 
has been attracted to tbe danger of extra vagatme 

> See £Bx,669d3«g *SeeEB xxiv 54, 
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Venezuela suid Colombia have partially redeemed Uieir good same by mamtamrng 
their service upon their Public Debts although m the case of the latter Ri^ndilic there is 
evidence that severe Sacrifice has had to be made m wder to hnd the 
amounts falhng due upon the half yearly coupons Guatemala has re 
mamed obdurate in regard to the resumption of her interest payments, some fourteen 
years in arrears but there is reason to beheve that the Bntish and United Stat^ Govern 
ments working in union, mtend to insist on arrangements bemg made for the benefitof 
her long suffering creditors A senous warning to both Guatemala and Honduras was 
contamed m Mr Talt's last message to Congress the President observing—' Failing an 
arrangement it may become impossible for the Government of the United States to es 
cape Its obligations in connection with such measures as may become necessary to exact 
justice to legitimate foreign claims ’ The poor arrangement arrived at between the 
bondholders and Costa Rica (another defaulter over long yearn) has so far, been adhered 
to while Nicaragua which had suspended payment upon her Debt smce January (1912) 
resumed with the maturity of the Julv coupon which was paid m October Difficulty 
was encountered as usual, m regard to Ecuador s (Guayaquil & QuitoRailway and Salt 
Bonds) Debt but the coupons were eventually paid in driblets On the other hand, the 
smallest of the Latin American States (El Salvador) showed remarkable punctuahty m 
meeting the interest upon her loan the credit of this Republic coiibequently standing high 
on the London and Pans markets Cuba i> financial condition has become acute, and at 
the end of igi. it appeared clear that the assistance of the United States would sooner or 
later be invoked the Republic s creditors being found for the most part in that countrj 
Mexico s prolonged internal strife has brought down her once high credit and abundant 
resources to a very low ebb and the administration while confessmg to the absolute 
necessity of further substantial borrowing has so far found no European or American 
house willing to make further advances The good financial standing of Peru has been 
recognised by the encouragement given to her last appearance in the loan market 

The natural resources of all the Latin \mencan countries alike have been still further 


developed mainly by the aid of foreign capital w^hich has contmued to fiow towards this 
part of the world in spite of the unstable pohtical conditions prevailing in some cases 
This may be explained bv the fact that m but few instances have the finanaal interests 
of foreign inv estors suffered mdeed upon comparison there have been fewer and less 
senous losses in tbe^ countries than in other parts of the world 

One arcumstance to be noted is the tendency of the influence of Great Bntam in 
Latin \menca to wane by comparison with the commtraal progress made by Germany 
commercial and political progress made by the United States 
and aermaa hile the greater part of the transportation by land and sea remains in the 

commercial hands of British railway s and British steamships tradmg with \rgentma 
ttroznss Brazal Colombia, \ enezuela Chile (where the former are not State owned), 
Cuba, Paraguay and Mexico the greater part of the Central \merican transportation 
arrangements are now in the hands of the North Americans Thus with the one excep 
tion of El Salvador, where the principal railway and its alhed steamship service remain 
British, the whole of the railw ays as well as the steamship transportation services of Pan 
ama Costa Rica Honduras Nicaragua and Guatemala have become Umted States en 
terprises In Argentina Brazil and Paraguay a gigantic combine of American French in 
terests has latterly acquired control ov er the systems some of which were formerly B ritish 
In other branches of commercial enterprise competition has been keenly felt While 
neither German nor French interests have hitherto been particularly aggressive m regard 
to railway construction, both as well as Dutch and Itahan lines have been energetically 
competmg for steamship traffic, in the dry goods trade Germany has proved a very 
formidable rival United States enterprise has vigorously attacked what were predonai 
nantly Bntish Latin American markets m cotton and woollen goods hardware, iron 
and steel manufactures and more especially the Bntish ship bmktmg connection hav 
mg drawn away several orders for battleships given out by the Argentine and Brazilian 
Governments Even in the frozen meat trade Umted States firms have latterly entered 
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the field, ^orcha^ng several ef the more important eslabhshments whik they have con 
sttucted mhersn^ar British fectoncs, the better to compete with them 

Use Belgians again have encroached to a very great extent upon the Bntish 
galvarnsed wire and coal (briquette) trade, and other countries have entered iMth greater 
fieedozn the Latm AmencaJi markets where couple of decades ago the> were hardlj 
to be found at all Japan, for instance has now a valuable Latin American connection 
her enterpnsmg people have a Une of steamships running regularly to the principal 
South American ports while the formal opening of the Panama Canal in 1915 will 
witness a new service of trading steamers also flying the Japanese flag The inter 
state trade between the various Latm Amencati Republics has hkevvise increased to a 
considerable extent, and this fact combined with the estabhshment (espeaally in 
Mexico and Argentina) of a number of well equipped factories to use th^ native grown 
raw matenal has further reduced Bntish imports into those countries 

The total foreign trade of Latm America (export and import) may be Conservatn elv 
estunated at an annual value of £43$ 000 000 The increase dunng the past decade 
has not been les than £ 60 000 000 Vv bile Great Bntain retains the lead 
m regard to exports to these countries both the United States and Cermanv 
are fast challenging this supenonty The different Republics of South and 
Central \menca m iqio-ii were customers of Great Bntain to the amount of 2603 
per cent of the whole of their imports the United States supplied 2331 per cent and 
Germany 15 45 percent Trading figures show that the Latin ■Imencan States are the 
largest homogeneous umt m Bntish foreign trade For the year mentioned these coun 
tries took Bntish goods to the value of 000 000 the greater part being manufactured 
articles The imports from the United States in rpio-ir n ere valued at $^40 66 ^ 2 

In imports from Latm- America the United States leads with j4 sr per cent followed 
b> Great Britain with 20 09 per cent Germany with ii 41 per cent and France with 
8 2Q per cent and the opening of the Panama Canal is bound to gi\ e a further stimulus 
to North Amencan activity The total foreign trade of the twentv Latin American 
Republics with their population of 70000000 for the year igio-ii exceeded £508 
744806 Of this total the South Amencan countnes (exclusive of Mexico Central 
America, Cuba Haiti and Santo Domingo) were responsible for £468 744 806 or an 
increase over the preceding year of nearly £40 000 000 

Dunng the last fourteen > ears the foreign trade of Latin Amenca has grown by i -,7 4 
per cent, takmg the States of Mexico and the six Central American Republics apart we 
find that the ratio of mcrease has amounted to 180 per cent m the first and to 148 6 per 
cent in the second case The purchasmg power of the Latm Republics has therefore 
increased at the rate of between ii and 12 per cent per annum 

While Great Britain enjoys fully one third of the entire trade of these countries her 
share might well be expected to be substantially greater since it is mainlv with British 
capital that these South and Central Amencan States have been opened up 
their railways constructed and their waterworks telephones docks and har 
Britisb trade hours completed it IS prmcipally with the aid of Bntish capital that their 
banks and insurance institutions hav e been brought into being Mor eov er 
the reinvestments from Great Bntam in Latin American enterprises amount to over 
£42 000 000 per annum, taking an average for the last three years one quarter of the 
whole amount of foreign c^tal finding its way into the South and Central American 
countnes has been of British ongin The sum of such capiti^ invested to date is es 
timated at £685 000 000 sterling 

For «Mae years past nevertheless Bntish trade has by companson been steadily 
f^hng off, wh^ that of the United Stat^ has been gaming headway At the same time 
Gr«it Bntlan ibs more and more dqpaadent upon the products of these countries more 
especiaUy of the Argttatme Republic for supplies of wheat and meat looking to them as 
the legitimate market iot her manufactured goods The proportions of British trade of 
late with these countmes have increased it is true for while in 1900 Latin Amenca took 
oim-eighth of British eapcsrtcd products by igoj the total had reached the proportion 
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oi one-seventli and by 1910 one sixth But about two thuds of all the British Latin 
Amencan trade is carried <Mi with only three of the Repubhcs^Ailentina, Braail and 
Chile 

The problem of Central Amencan unrest remained dunng 1912 The revolution 
m Nicaragua has threatened the political stability of the neighbounng States of Guate 
C^tnt Honduras and Costa Rica The CentraUAraencan Stat^ collacttvely 

amerfcwa have resented the recent armed interference of the Umted States in Nica 
iu»«s< raguan affairs but the local issues involved have remained rather obscure 
bemg dominated to a large extent by private financial and commercial interests 

A state of revolution upon a less senous scale has been observable m Paraguay 
In Brazil several minor uprisings against constituted authority have been noted but 
m these cases the Federal Government has proved competent to deal effectively with 
the situation Mexico has presented the most senous and prolonged state of upheaval 
one revolution after another occurring m rapid succession the amount of damage to 
life and property has proved considerable Foreign interests however have hitherto 
escaped lightly The two negro Republics Santo Dommgo and Haiti have maintained 
their unenviable reputation for mtemal disorder andU S Gunboats have been despatched 
to both ID order to protect \mencan interests 

In a diplomatic note pres>ented to the Nicaraguan Government by thp Umted States 
Minister ^Ir U eitzel the United States announced a neu extension of its policy towards 
the smaller republics of Latin America via Santo Domingo Cuba Guate 
mala El Salvador Nicaragua Honduras Costa Rica and Panama The> 
have been notified that the Northern Republic would strongly supx>ort all 
duH constituted good governments in these countries but that it would exert its force 
ph>sical and moral against selfishly inspired resolutions and that it would protect 
Amencan legations and Amencan citizens there resident In effect the Umted States 
now extends a broad protectorate over the countnes mentioned 

For the third or fourth time there has been put forward the proposal of a Confedera 
tion of the Central American States iMth the President of Guatemala (Senor Manuel 
Estrada Cabrera) as the first President The earliest attempt at such a Contederation 
was made m 18 4 when El Sahador Honauras Guatemala Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica formed themsehes into the Central American Federation with Senor Manuel 
Jose Arce as the first President It uas dissohed in 1830 further efforts were made m 
1842 when the promoter General Morazan lost his Ute m the attempt and yet again 
in 1909 when Senor Jose Santos Zeiaya President ot Nicaragua was expefied from hia 
countrv There is little reason to anticipate any ultimate success even should the 
proposal make an> further headway 

Earl> in 191 Dr Blair Bishop of the Falkland Islands visited England for the 
purpose of raising a sum of £100 000 to provide churches chaplains schools and nursing 
homes throughout his vast diocese compmmg the whole western seaboard 
of South America and including the Republics of Ecuador Cokimbia Bolivia 
toad Peru Chile and Argentine Patagonia as well as the British possession, the 

Falkland Islands — m all about ooo,oco square miles of temtorv In 
spite of a vigorous Press campaign, there was but a meagre response to the Bshop s 
appeal, and he was obhged to return to his diocese with less than one fifth of the amount 
for which he had asked The Anglican Church in South America remains m a very un 
satisfactory condition the attendances at divine service even m siw:b large cities as 
Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Luna, Santiago Valparaiso and Astmafin, are decidedly 
scanty 

The year 1912 was notable for the large number of new treaties entered into and 
old ones ratified between the different States, the principal excepUons being in the 
cases of Peru with Ecuador, and of Peru with Chile Boundaries were 
also adjusted leavmg but few questions of settlement still open 

The amount of newly mvested capital ui Latin ^encan witerpnses was somewhat 
less than dunng the previous year, the largest borrowers having been Brazil and Chile 
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vhUe a. few A^eoUne mdustnal fland) and maaufactunng issues^ a Central Am^ican 
consAnM^onal r^way project, as well as a Mexican light, tractKm and power company 
and a Brazilian traction company, among others, were well received A 
Bolivian tm auiung proposition, on the other hand was adversely regarded, 
as were one two minor enterprises Several important engineering con 
tracts for works in South Amenca were awarded, the chief among them being the con 
struction of the Valparaiso Dock and Harbour (to Messrs S Pearson & Son) for the 
sum of about £3,000 000 an enormous reservoir m connection with the comprehensive 
sanitary improvements scheme undertaken by the federal Government of Argentina 
(awardi^ to the Cleveland Bridge and Engineering Co of Darlington) for £3,500 000 
the extension of Buenos Aires port and harbour involving an outlay of £5 000 000 
(awarded to Messrs C H Walker & Co ) and four destroyers (ordered from Messrs 
Cammell Laird & Co , of Birkenhead) , while other port and harbour works were com 
menced m Mexico, Brazil and Chile 

The great event of the > ear 1913 — great from a world wide as well as a Latm \meri 
can point of view— promised to be the completion of the Panama Canal the huge enter 
prise undertaken by the Umted States of America at a cost of over £75 000 
sterhng The official opening is designed to take place in Januarv 101=; 
but it IS probable that the new waterway wdi be operative for tnal purposes 
considerably before that date 

^.ttention has been prominently directed to vanous scandals connected with the 
rubber mdustry of Peru consequent upon the pubhcation in July (1912) of Sir Roger 
Casement s belated report upon the slavery conditions prevailing in the 
Putumavo districts Much public indignation was occasioned by these rev 
elations both the British and Peruvian Governments instituted further 
enquiries and appointed Commi^oners to proceed to the spot a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons sat for several weeks to take evidence while a prosecution of 
the parties responsible Bntish and Peruvian alike has been promised 

In the following sections on the individual Latin Amencan Republtca thev are taken 
for convenience of reference in alphabetical order 

ARGENTINA* 

Argentina has an area of i 139 079 square miles and the population according to the 
most recent estimates is 7 171 910 giving an average of 6 i inhabitants per square 
mile Imports were valued in igio~ii at £71 161 273 and exports at £6 991 3 4 
imports from Great Bn^^ain being valued at £21,727 400 and exports to Great Bntam 
at £x8 368 246 Imports from the United States at $43 918,511 (U S currencj) and ex 
porta to the Umted States at $^9,090 732 m 1911-12 the imports from the Lnited 
States were valued at $53 158,170 and the exports to the United States at $29 84y 016 
The revenue was estimated according to the budget of 1912-13 at $348 572 812 and 
the expenditure at $308 74 1 629 paper gold *= 4s $i paper s= is gd ) The total public 

debt amounts to £104 513,655 the external to £60,285 785, and the internal to £44 2 7 
870 There is about £90 000 of additional debt made up of cedulas and currency pro 
vinoal loans and i^jvermnent guarantees. The total mileage of railways is 19 843 and 
that of telegraph imes 3 7, 229 The army has a strength 24,466 men and 2,444 officers, 
Th« navy compna^ 27 v^ds with a personnel of 3 500 

Doctor Jose Figueroa Alcorta entered upon his office as President in March 1906, 
at a, penod when general prospenty prevailed His succession to President Quintana 
who died dunng his second year of office gave nse to much jealous feeling but be 
succeeded m Imidiag the scale evenly between ail parties, and for the most part adhered 
to the pdhey of he predecessor 

About the Ume Hie shipping returns of the pnnapsd p<uts of the Republic, other 
than that of Bu^u» Aiees, began to augment mid before 1906 closed it showed the 
largest number of vessels 4»itenng and deamg on record (aggregate tonnage 2,876 

^SeeE B 11 460 ei ^ 
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780) Tlierc were «tlso recorded the largest number of patente s<^ated, 717, of which 
63 7 were granted In regard to trade marks 2 3 24 were solicited and 2,107 were granted. 
Early m 1907 was published the report of the Boundary Commission with Brazil 
by which the dividing hue was d«:ided as follows * — From the mouth of the Cuarem to 
the mouth of the Pepuiguazu, from the mouth of the Pepmguazh to the mam head 
waters of the nver San Antomo, and from this pomt foUowmg the bed el the San An 
tonio to its disembougement into the nver Iguazfi, from the mouth of the San Antomo 
following the bed of the Iguazh to its disembougement into the Paxan& 

On February 17 1907, the President appointed a Commisami to investigate and re 
vise existing tariff rates, with the idea of rendenng articles of pnme necessity cheaper 
for the consuuer Commerce continued to progress the total amount for 1907 (include 
ing exports $296 204,369, and imports $285,860,693) amounting to $582,065 052 

In 1 90S the national prosperity continued, the trade balance showing an advance of 
*$ioo 000,000 (about £9 000,000) m exports over the imports while immigration surpassed 
all records The agricultural area showed an increase of 216 per cent as compared 
with 1 895 An Arbitration Treaty was concluded with Brazil (Nov 1908),} while 
Argentine delegates were sent to attend the Refrigeration Congress m Pans 

A commission was appointed in 1909 by the Mimster of Agnculture and Public Works 
to design a general system of irrigation throughout the Republic An eiiKcutive decree 
(Nov 10 1909) established a National Bibhographic Institute at Buenos Aires, modelled 
upon that at Brussels In Buenos Aires considerable improvements were undertaken 
a special credit of ^$7,875 000 being voted for improving the sanitary system A new 
avenue, to cost *$8 000 ocx> — to be called Avemda Centenano in honour of the bimdredth 
anniversary of Independence — was commenced The new Carlos Durand Hospital 
300 patients, was opened the cost being $550 000 (gold) 

On January 5, 1910 a protocol was signed in Montevideo between Argentina and 
Uruguay, m regard to the navigation and use of the waters of the Rio de la Plata In 
September the Minister of Foreign Affairs in a remarkable speech referred to the fra 
termty between Chile, Argentina and Brazil, ob^rvmg We are the three strongest 
nations we must direct South Amenta upon the path of peace and progress, other coun 
tries wiU see a powerful guarantee for liberty and justice m this triple fnendship ’ 

This being the centennial year of the Republic great rejoicings took place throughout 
the state and Argentma was the reapient of numerous congratulations and friendly 
messages from most foreign governments The continued prospenty of the country 
was shown in the revenue increase, which amounted to 17 per cent over the budget antici 
pation, as compared with 8 per cent for 1909 and 6 per cent for 190S The total volume 
of trade showed an increase of 3I per cent the imports increasing by $49 000,000 while 
exports decreased by $24,725 000 Among the several exhibitions held m the capital 
during the 3- ear were the International Agricultural, the National Industnal the 
International Fine \rts the International Exhibition of Hygiene and the International 
Railways and Transport The Fourth Pan Amencan Conference, in addition to several 
other conferences and congresses, was held in Buenos Aires 

In October 1910 Dr Alcorta’s presidentialterm of office came to an end, when Doctor 
Roque Saenz Pena and Dr Victonno de la Plaza assumed the offices of President and 
Vice President respectivelj The new Government met with a fnendly welcome, and 
the Presidents programme of legislation advocating economies was well received 
towards the end of the year (Dec 16th) Mr (now Sir) Walter Beaupr6 Townley 
the British Minister, received notice of transfer to Bucharest his designated successor 
being Sir Reginald Thomas Tower, who had served as British Minister in Mexico smce 
igo6 In the last days of the year the Bntish fleet, under Vice Admiral Arthur Murray 
Farquhar, visited the River Plate, and met with a cordial reception a numbea" of enter 
tamments bemg both offered and returned m coimexion with the event The arrange 
ments m connexion with the demarcation of the Argentine Chilean boundary pro- 
gressed satisfactorily The Andine tunnel, connecting the two Republics of Aigentma 
I Pesos. 
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cotlipiitfld «nd t/peiasd to traffic eai^ln May, viiik as agreenenit 
between Ar^iSitlna and Jim^y lor die kyingnf a cable between tbe oipitals 
OI4&0 1#6 countne^ to-fonaa a part of nadonal telegp-apkc departments ^ps 
«ert taken towawk estal^bmg tnrele^ og^imann^on with Europe, Asia and Africa, 
stations having abeady bt^n i^cted aknig the Ai^ntine coast Dunng tbe latter psat 
of loxo Mr James Btyce, Bitd£4 Ambassador to the United States, paid a visit to five of 
the South Amencaa Stat^ intluding Arg^itma, calling twice at Buenos Aires 

In January 1911 a seoes of destructive conflagrations occurred m Buem» Aires 
generally attributedto ineendiansm property was destroyed to the value of £3 000,000 
including the Customr House and most of its contents, as well as a large number of 
places of busmess On February 1 3th tbe severe drought— the worst known smee 1877 — 
bro^ In the following month (March loth) two Argentme steamers were seized by 
t^araguasran insurgents and several Argentine citizens suffered lU treatment Sir 
Walter B Towniey left Buenos Aires on March 3rd In the same memth, the Argentine 
Club was opened in London In Apnl diplomatic relations ^ith Bohvia after a long 
penod of suspen»on were renewed, the Bohvian Minister in Lima Peru, being selected 
as the representative at Buenos Aires In May were held the centennial celebrations 
of the birth of Sarrmento a former President of the Republic Serious scandals in con 
neiuon with the adimmstration of the Government Land and Colonies Department 
were brought to hght and an official mvestigation was ordered but upon the earnest 
representaticms of influential partis the Prei>ident m June mrdered all proceedings to 
be stopped On July 29th the new Bntish Mmister Sir Reginald T Tower, arrived 
An executive prohibition regarding Italian immigration occasioned much dl feehng 
between Argentina and Itjdv Difficulties had ansen between the two governments 
owing to Argentina insisting upon sending medical inspectors on board emigrant liners 
which were already under the superviaon of a medical officer of the Italian naw Upon 
the Argentme government refuang to withdraw this measure in spite of the objection 
of the Italian government to admitting on board the medical officers of the repubhc the 
Itahan Government ‘ with a view to upholding the national digmty ” suspended by 
decree all emigration to Argentina The decree was cancelled in August 1912, and the 
emigration movement from Italy was resumed 

The Fmeign Offices of Argentina and Chde entered into a raduay agreement between 
the two countnes with the object of preventing a tanff war and of facditatmg inter 
natimud communication On August 26th the new Argentine Dreadnou^t ’ battle 
ship the “ Rivadavia was launched at Quincy, Mass USA 

In September tbe President vetoed certain subsidies agreed to by Congress but which 
had not provided the necessary resources the Executive exercising his prerogative 
under article 70 erf the Constitution In this month the Supreme Court of the Argentine 
Repubhc ruled that all railway companies were hable to payment of Municipal Taxes 
against vriiich decision, appearing to be m contravention of article 8 of the Mitr6 Law 
the different companies petitioned Congress 

A further 2345 mdes of new rad way were constructed m iqii of which 746 miles were 
State imes. The total mileage in the Repubhc now amounted to 19 S43 miles Owing 
to labour troubles and inundations some of the railways suffered m their traffic receipts, 
adthou^ dividends were but htUe affected The government sanctioned the amalgama 

tion of the Buentw Aires Western and the Bimno® Aires Great Southern Radway Com 
pam^ with a combmed capital of over £68,000 000 subject to a radwav bemg constructed 
frmn Iklores to Ajo, and a deduction on all freights being granted to the Government 
In Aai^ist 1912 the administrations of the Cordoba Central Radway^ the Cordoba 
and ROBnrxo Eadway and the Coedoba Central Buenos Aires Extension Radway, agreed 
upmi amalgamrtma subject to the approval of the Argentme Government A powerful 

London-New York Syndicate, m July 1912, cwiBummated the combination of an 
important system d iaftirays in Argentina, including the provinces of Entre EUos and 
Ceementes In Nove3tib<»r Uie Government refused the offer made by an Anglo French 
Syndicate for the acqtusition of the State Railways. 
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In 1 Oii the estimated nuijdic*' of cattle m the Re^IiliC 'was 29t4<»»cocrb<OTied bcasfe, 
7 615 000 horses 67,394 000 sheep Concurreatly with the out^s^ m Ckeat BptaiaL 
of foot and mouth disease it appeared m a milder form m Arg^tma The ports 
were closed to cattle from Great Britain from July 6th 

The finaiicial resources of the State were proved by Dr Rosa of Finance, 

to be heavily embarrassed there bemga net deficiency of $70 000 000 a sum of $400 000, 
000 was due upon public woaiws under construction, and $70 000 000 upon aimameats 
It was shown that the Agncultural Department absorbed 9 per cent amd that officiaf 
salaries required 40 per cent of the countr) s total resources the service of the NatKinad 
Debt called for 25 per cent, thus leaving 6 per cent to meet all other Irabihties In 
Jul> the Government issued, m Pans a 4I per cent loan for £i4,oooyOoa ($70,000,000 
gold) which was offered at 995 per cent The public finanaai responsibilities of 
Argentina amounted to ^104 513 655 in addition to l^ooo 000 of unpaid ifebts made 
up of cedulas and currency debt guaranteed by the National Government and loans 
issued by the Provmaal Government and the Municipality of Buenos Aires The 
Currency debt carries no mterest but interest has to be found upon £150 000,000 (out 
of the lolal of ^194,515 655) Dr Rosa resigned his portfolio on August 3rd, and was 
succeeded in office by Senor Enrique Pere^ 

Two Argentine Bohvian Sub Commissions started on June 2$ and July 3 1912 
escorted by troops drawn from both Republics, to map out the demarcation lines of the 
frontiers During the investigations a Bolivian fort (Valibran) was discovered on 
Argentine territory no doubt accidentally erected there the River Pdeomayo near 
which the fort was built frequently changing its bed Friendly negotiations ensued 
for the removal of the fort to the Bolivian border In July, General Roca formerly 
President of Argentma, went to Brazil as Special Envoy and was accorded a bnliiant 
reception He retired m September 1912 and was succeeded b> Dr Lucas Ayarragaray 
as Minister The return to Rio of Dr Campo Salles Brazilian Minister at Buenos Aires 
took place in Jul\ In this month also Dr Jose Figueroa Alcorta President igo6-io 
was offered the post of Speciil Amba^dor to Spain, while the Argentine Minister to 
London was raised to the dignity of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
On August 5 1Q12 was signed the protocol of a treaty of reciprocity between Argentina 
and Uruguay relativ e to coasting and nver navigation commerce 

For the first time during the past decade the position ot the country s trade (m 19 ti) 
show ed in an unfavourable light the trade balance against the Republic amounting to 
$4^ 1 1 j 148 while m 1910 the balance had been in its favour to the amount of $-o S55 399 
For the first 6 months of 1912 (to June 30th) the balance once more showed in favour of 
the Republic Serious strikes occurred upon the railways and m the docks, and endured 
for some months while bad crop weather up to August was ^qienenced 

The cost of Iivnng in the capital again increased and showed an advance of fuU> 
100 per cent above that prevailing 20 years ago (The population of Buenos Aires on 
October 31 1912, was 1,405061) Meanwhile dividends and salaries remamed un 
changed Railway expenditure has advanced very rapidly but revenue hks shown 
very little mchnation to meet it rates displaying a tendency to fall Yellow fever proved 
troublesome and a plague of mosquitoes visited the greater part of the country The 
Government passed a special vote to fight the danger threatened 

•On June 30th the Government submitted to Congress a law imposii^ the pnnciple 
of taxation on land values the project following closely along the lines of theEnghsh 
Finance Act 1909-10 In July four new destroyers built by Messrs Cammell Laird 
& Co of Birkenhead — “ Santiago * San Lms/ Santa Fe ” and ^ Tucum 4 B ’’—which 
were intended to be added to the Argentine Navy were completed The order, how 
ever was subsequently resanded and in October these vessels were sold to the Greek. 
Government In spite of the oppositicm offered by the MmiSters of Foreign Affairs and 
Finance, the Senate had adopted by 15 votes to a minute asking for the amstcmttion 
of a third Dreadnought (Sept 17 th) 

General Jos6 Inoccnao Anas, Governor of the Province of Buenos Afr^, and one 
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of tLc leading statesmen of the Republic, died at the age of 75 on September iith, 
bemg succeeded by Colons de la Serna 

BOLIVU' 

Bolivia has an area of 708,195 sciuare xmles, and the population according to the most 
recent estimates is 2,267 9SSi giving an aver^ of 5 3S inhabitants per square mde 
Imports were valued m igio-ti at £5 837 14 1 and exports £8 263,117 Imports from 
the Umted States m 1910-n were valued at $891,624 (U S currency) and exports to the 
United States at $327, uii9ii~i2 imports at $99i,S25and exportsat $9 884 The public 
debt amounts to £1,752,291 (£1,500 000 external and £252,291 internal) The mileage 
of railways is 860, of tekgraph lines 3,109 The army has a strength of 52 500 
A Commercial Treaty between Bolivia and Peru was signed June i, 1906, and the 
Customs Tariff Act of Becember 31 1905 came into force that year The monetary 
system was reformed, providmg for a gold standard (finally adopted on Dec 31 
1908) the national credit improved and the system of taxation was revised Conces 
sioas for new railways averaging 836 miles were granted to an American Syndicate 
New mining regulations came into force April 20th On December i6th the interest on 
unpaid hcences was reduced to 9 per cent per annum the law of October 1890 and article 
69 of the mining rules and regulaticms of October 28 1882, were also modified 

The financial resources of the State were mcreased dunng iqo6 by the payment of the 
Brazilian and Chilean indemnities approximately $14 000 000 being used exclusively 
in rmtroad construction Treaties were signed with Brarai for the verification of the 
River Verde and the demarcation of the boundary line it was agreed to extend over the 
penod of one year the negotiations of the arbitration tnbunal created for the purpose 
A dispute arose between the Government and the Holy See bev,ause of the adoption of 
an amendment to Article 2 of the Constitution, and a law abolishing ecclesiastical pnvi 
leges and the establishment of avil marriage Finally, Bohvia withdrew her diplomatic 
representative from Rome 

On June 20 1907 a new Land Law comprising 70 articles was introduced 
Improvement in the vadue of farming lands took place in 1008 the increase in prices 
since 1903 amounting to nearly 50 per cent On August 6th the 4 years term of Presi 
dent Ismail Montes ended when he should have been succeeded by the President Elect 
Dr Femando E GuachaUa, formerly Bolnnan Minister to the United States he how 
ever died in July Sefior Montes continued in ofl&ce until August 1909 when he was 
succeeded by Senor EUodoro Villazon, elected to the chief Magistracy for the 4 years 
ending August 6, 1913 Important economic measures were enacted to further the de 
livery of native prothicts at the Pacific coast ports the umfication of the railway 
systems of the RepubUc, extending to about 400 miles of mam hne, was determined 
upon A comm^ial treaty was signed with Germany to last for ten years 

For the years 1909-10 the financial obhgations of the Republic were met, despite loss 
in revenues from Custom House receipts A loan amounting to £1,500,000, raised in 
Pans (Nov 1910), the second foreign mdebtedness contracted by Bolivia (and out of 
which the £^00,000 borrowed m 1908 was to be repaid) was arranged, including pnnci 
pal and interest upon the Home Debt and upon the £400 ooo Morgan Debt (Dec 1908) 
the total funded debt erf the Republic amounted to a htUe over £i 700 000 The Bud 
get account showed a deficit of 7,553,996 bohvianos (silver),* although the Presidential 
Message had estimated a surplus 

Ih January 1911 the establishment of a National Bank was authorised with a 
c^tal (^4^^000, 000 one half contributed by the Government the remainder by United 
States The Mercantile Bank and Banoi Franasco Argandona respectively 

increased their capitals to £i 000/xio On Jufy r sth the Government sold to the Peruvian 
Corporstma iot£s74^0%2 the rot kilometres of the Guaqui La paz Railway 

ihurly m Z 9 tt 4 Cabinet was formed and an extra Session of Congress was sum 
moned for the purpose of (hscussmg the Chilean Protoed concerning railway guarantees, 
B iv i&^etseq i > Boliviano silver =1258 
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als® an Extradition Treaty and a Treat> of Commerce and Navigatioii with Bra2ii were 
passed In \pril three German officers were engaged to instruct the Amy Colond 
Fawcett Bntish Commissioner, continued his Work (commenced m i^io) of defining 
the boundary with Peru the undertaking proving of a prodigious nature instead of 
confining his explorations to the nvets Colonel Fawcett struck inland in order to in'* 
vestigate the rumours that ‘ white Indians inhabit the unexplored regions ** 

In March 1912 a Consular Convention with Belgium a General Arbitration Treaty 
with Braial and a Treaty of Peace with Colombia were promulgated On August 6 
1912 the \nca-La Paz Railway was opened the Presidents of Bolivia and Chile being 
present A discovery of coal near Lake Titicaca was made which meant a great deal to 
industrial development of the country, all coalhithetto having been imported from Great 
Britain or Australia at great trouble and expense The Republic also odebrated the 
«gbtv seventh annivereary of its Independence on August 6 1912 On September 23, 
1912 the Cabinet was further reconstructed after a 15 months’ existence 

A monopoly was created (Sept to 1912) in the sale of firearms ammumtion, ana 
explosives the proceeds being devoted to the purchase of war material and erection of a 
cartridge factory 


BRAZIL! 

Brazil has an area of 3 '>18 qqi square miles and the population is 21,461 too accord 
mg to most recent estimates givmg an average of 6 6 inhabitants per square mile Im 
ports were valued at £47,1 54 ooo and export^. £62,001 287 (1909 -10) Imports from the 
Lnited States m 1910-11 were valued at $27 240 146 (U S currency) and exports to the 
tnited Status at $100867084, m 1911-12 imports at $34,678,081 and exports at 
$123 881 644 The pubhc debt amounts to £134 833 160 (£0;, 383 120 external and 
£36 4^0 040 internal) The mileage of railways is 13,271 and of telegraph lines 72 /31 
The army has a strength of 3 1 823 men and 750 officers The navy comprises 37 vessels 
with a personnel of 8,jOo 

Upon the death (June 1909) of Doctor \lfonso Penna durmg his term of office (1906- 
10) as Chief Magistrate the Vice President Senhor ISnle Pecanha succeeded to the Presi 
denejf, and served until the end of the interrupted term (Nov 1910) The Republic at 
this time was slowlv recovering from the severe commcraal depression which had emsted 
for ti\o years The balance of trade proved to be the greatest ever recorded m the 
history of the country and for the first time the aggregate value of imports and exports 
exceeded the £i 000 000 mark In other directions Brazil enjoyed peace and progress 
tl^enty one different Arbitration Treaties being signed m 1909-10, making 28 treaties 
concluded within a tew years the countries covered mduding Chile Argentina Portugal 
France Spam Mexico Honduras Venezuela Panama, Peru Ecuador Costa Rica 
Cuba, Great Britain Bolivia, Nicaragua Norway, China, El Salvador Switzerland 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic On October 8 iqoq, a convention was ratified at 
Rio l^tween Brazil and the Umted States establidimg the status of naturalized citizens 
who renew residence m their country of origin On April 27, 1910, Congiuss approved 
the boundary Treaty between Brazil and Uruguay, drawn up on October 30, 1909 by 
which the latter country obtained tuil rights to the navigation of the laike Murim, which 
hes between the two countnes and also the use of several small islands on the lake 
Upon the same date a treaty was approved with Peru fbac^ die boundary between the 
State of Acre and the nver Javary All rights m this State were al^doned by Peru, 
but Brazil ceded a small portion of adjoimng territory ndi m Tubher, and agreed to 
expeiwl £2,000,000 upon the construction of a railway to a point wb^ce the rubber 
could be transported by way of the Amazon River to the markets of the world 

A payment of $540 000 (£to8,ooo) was made to Bohvia m connection widi the award 
of the Commi^on, given on November 17 1903 Cokmel Fawcett continued bis work of 
deffinng the boumisines between Brazil and Bolivia ^oitung his party at Matto Oro^ m 
August, and, after being captured by the Paraguayan revolutionaries, uldmately reached 

» See B M IV 438 tt xeg 
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several unportant interiia^ioiial CoogSre^es, while the State Was added by the 
Bmasdb Sugar CottventMm to the list <rf o»intnes according bounties 

On October 2 1 , igog, theBcpailaaieial of Agricnlture, Industry and Commerce cStab 
hshed the Bureau of Ammal Industry, designed to promote cattie reanng 

The imancial ccrndtUicm of the Ef^ubUc ?rtucb had been somewhat improved under 
the PreMdency of Br Alfonso Peima, again showed signs of distress The Executive 
found It nec^^iy to issue a decree (Aug la, 1909) reorganizing the financial admims 
tration of the Acre Terntory, and drawing the attention of the public generally to toe 
great excess of expenditure over rev^ue The Hw:rease m the National D^bt was ex 
plained fWirtiy by new loans which had been raised for national improvwnents such as 
ino-eased doch facilities and new jfailroads The railway mileage increased by 366 miles 
and important ocmc^sions were granted to many foreign syndicates and individuals 
Port improvement works were also commenced, or were contmued at Rio de Janeiro 
Manaos, Pari Natal, Cab^ello Pernambuco Bahia Santos Flonanopolis and Rio 
Grande The line umting Brazil with Uruguay was completed in July 1912 

On January 3 1910, fimanaal conditions again bemg mended payments on account 
of the Foreign Debt were resumed anticipating by eighteen months the time specified 
in the Funding Loan agreement with foreign bondholders (of June 1898) when the 
amortisation was suspended for thirteen years until June igii The Pubhe Debt i^vas 
also later on reduced by £3 121 965 On March ist Marshal Hermes da Fonseca was 
elected President for the ensuing term and shortly afterwards he commenced a tour of 
Europe, being well received at most of the foreign Courts He \ isited London in Septem 
ber returning to Brazil m November 

On March 17 1910, a new 4 per cent (gold) Federal Loan for 100 000 000 frs was 
floated in Pans, being offered at 89I per cent, and mtended for the construction of the 
Goyaz Railway At the same tune negotiations were authonsed for the raising of 
a loan of £10 000 000 by the House of Rothschild for the pu^ose of converting the 5 
per cent gold bonds of the Forragn Debt into 4 per cent thus saving £400 000 per annum 
in interest Fmancial conditions continued to strengthen, the annual deficit in the 
revenue showmg a considerable reduction The rate of exchange rose towards the 
middle of the year to 37 cents (x/fi^) gold per mdreis but by decree the Government 
Ktablished the rate at 32 cents (I) gold 

Commeroaily the Repubhc showed the highest total of foreign trade since its history 
the esports exceeding the imports by £i4,926,3'>o On June 2 1910, a surtax of 20 per 
cent for the port imports at Pari was abohshed On September -.2nd an official decree 
authonsed the creation at Rio de Janeiro of a Merchant Ship Brokers Exchange On 
November 15th Marshal Hermes da Fonseca took office as President and shortly after 
wards approved a new code of criminal procedure- for the Federal distnct 

Within a few days of the beginning of Marshal da Fonseca's term the country was 
confronted with a senous naval mutiny whidh broke out on November 24 iqio on board 
the two “ Dreadnought ” batdeships — ■ Minas Geraes " and ‘ Sao Paulo ’ The 
mutineers who complaint of ill treatment at the hands of their officers fired upon the 
capital causing oonsi&ral:^ damage reveral people being killed in the streets The 
President who in 1904, while Iwead of the milit^y school at Rialengo, had been enabled 
to piEvimt the students from joining m the revolution against President Rodnguez 
Alvez;, found nmeh difitoilty in dealing with the situation An amnesty was granted to 
the nmtuieera, while a battalion of troops which had jomed them was allowed to surreti- 
dCT wsthnat oxtdetgoing pumiffiiTncnt The first mutiny waa shortly afterwards flawed 
by a second, however was suppressed with less difficulty 

Apart frcHa pdUtical and finanoal troubtes, the progress of the Reputffic was ^tis 
factory The Gu^smatoettmis for 1910 showed an increase of 10,000,000 rnilre^ over 
the pmvious year, while the number of factories thiot^heut the R^ubhe increased to 
3,300 Tfee Ktto of exchange ms again raised to t/bjr hut a change of Goverhmmit 
shortly foOowing resulted in the rate agam being made x/4 Railway mileage mcreased 
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by 1^162 tmlea (yver the previoiw yearj tafing the total lau^ea^O oi raalvays in tite 
Republic up to 13,279 antes Tjoward&the end irf 1910 the new iStrtrwniaent fbataig 
dock, budt by Messzs Vicheis st JBarrow-m Funi^, and coatmg amved at 

Rio Ilie number of immigrants m 1910 was ^8,564, a tot;^ mucb atK^lhat of the 
previous tea years, but still below that of the decade prOcedmg 

FoUowing upon the naval mutiny (1910) the mvy, by Government^ Decree was 
entirely reorganised m 1911 Doctor Ndo Pefanha, ex-President, visited Europe, in- 
cluding London and Pans m June igii The Government successfully concluded ar- 
rangements with the Italian Government regarding emigrants from that country enter- 
ing Brazil The result was a considerable increase m the number of colonists amving 
over 200 000 Italians leaving (Sept 13th) for the Republic through Rio The total 
number of immigrants amounted m 1911 to 133 600, an mcrease of 45 036 

Considerable improvement took place m foreign commerce excluding specie to the 
value of £10,205 300, the value of the trade for 1911 was £129 842 300 (as compared with 
£122 735 800 for 1910) an mcrease of £7 106 500 or 5 7 per cent The increase in the 
exports amounted to £4 300 000 making the total exports for 1911 equal to 1,005 000 
contos(£30 250 000) The total receipts of the State Railways amounted to 32 197,000 
milreis which, however, still left a loss upon the working 

The deaths of sever^ prominent Bra^an statesmen and ex statesmen may here be 
noted Dom Joaqium Murtmho died on November 12 1911 Early in February 191^ 
Baron do Rio Branco Mimster for Foreign Affairs died at the age of 65 his successor 
being Senhor Lauro Severeano Muller who under President Alvcz had been Minister 
of Public Works and Railivays, On February 21, iqi Visconde de Ouro Preto a promi 
nent figure in the da>s of the Empire died at the age of 76 while on March loth Senhor 
Gumle a considerable land owner died aged 66 In July 1012 General Quintmo Bo 
ca> uva one of the founders of the Republic died at the age of 76 

The better relations established between Brazil and Argentina were proved bv the 
appointment m July 1012 of Dr Roca to represent Argentina at Rio de Janeiro (being 
succeeded in November 1912 by Dr Lucas A>arragara>) and of Dr Manuel Ferraz de 
Campo Salles, ex President of Brazil (i 898-1 Q02) to act as Minister to Argentina The 
latter was an appointment which gave considerable satisfaction m Argentina since Dr 
Salles during his administration had stnven to arrive at a good understanding with the 
neighbouring Republic having been the first Brazilian President to visit Argentina 
(Oct 1910) while President Roca, in July 1899 had at his invitation been the first 
Argentine President to visit Brazil 

The finances of the Repubbe continued to show a deficit although the amount for 
the year 1911 did not exceed £100000 The National Debt however had been m 
creased during the previous year by the sum of £5 571 363 and frs 60 000 000 and now 
stood at £83 383,12a and frs 300,000 000 By the end of 1012 the total deficit was ex 
pected to reach 260 000 contos (£1,300 000), and the external and internal international 
debts to exceed 3 000 000 contos (£i 50 000 000) The financial situation was described 
by Senhor Serze dello Coirea ex Mimster of Finance as extremely delicate * in spite 
of the fact that the national revenue bad nearly doubled in the decade 1901-11 A 
feature of the Government s poUcy in order to increase the revenue was the gradual 
ehmination of exemptions from import duty while full taxation was also imposed upon 
all materials imported in all departments — Federal State and Municipal This action 
on the part of the Government senously affected foreign compamea working in Brazil 
As a further effort to save the national treasury from financial loss the Central Rail 
way (built and operated by the Government at an enormous nnnued defiat) was offered 
on lease to a syndicate In the last days of July 1911 a serious colhsion occurred upon 
the Central Railway which resulted in the death of over 100 persons The hue uniting 
Brazil with Uruguay was inaugurated at Rivera, the frontier July 18, 191 2 

In June 191 1 Dr Rodriguez Alvez ex-President of the Repubbe took over the Presi 
dency of S&o Paulo from Dr Albuquerque Lines who had held it for four years The 
State of Sao Paulo had now reached the apex of its prospenty immigration progressing 
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«n(l raUw&y axtenswa mcre^ing to an nnprocedentod extent while the high prices of 
c<^fee» “upon which its prcspenty mainly clepi^ds> were well maintained 

On January 13,1912, the hfinister of Macine—Adnaral Marques Lefto-— resigned, and 
was succeeded by Admiral Belfort Vimra Sm^ous political disturbances occurred this 
3?€ar at Bahia (capital of the State of the same name), the Government resigning, and 
being succeeded temporarily by the President of the Court of AppeaL The troubles 
arose from the city of Bahia refusing to obey a ?mt of Habeas Corpus issued by the 
Federal Qmrt regardmg certain Opposition Deputies Troubles contmued for some time, 
while a sinnlar condition prevail^ in the State of Cer 4 , where, owing to the elections 
of a new Governor feeling ran high In September 19x3 an outbreak, led by a fanatical 
monk, occurred m the State of Catharma, but was suppressed by Federal troops 

On July 24, igi2 the Senate passed a bill making it obbgatory upon all States m the 
Republic to oMain the Federal sanction before contracting any loans The bill was 
intended to prevent abuses, and to avoid comphcations between the different States of 
the Federation The State of Rio de Janeiro floated a new loan for £3 000,000 at 5 per 
cent m London on S^tember 30th, which fell to a discount, the pubhc subscribing less 
than 20 per cent of the amount 

In May igi2, at the banquet of the Pan- American Society held in Kew York, some 
sensation was occasioned by the Brazilian Ambassador Senhor da Gama denouncing 
the attitude of the United States towards Latin Amenca especially the seizure by the 
Amencan Government of nearly i 000 000 bags of coffee belonging to the Brazilian 
Coffee Trust, but the bmted States subsequently released the coffee 

In July 1912 a new Brazilian coinage was authonsed the standard gold coin corre 
spending m weight, denomination and form with the Bntish pound sterlmg the silver 
money to correspond with that of France 

The protracted labour unrest, which first became acute m January, came to a head 
m August 1912 when senous strikes occurred at both Rio de Janeiro and Santos the 
v-tevedores m both ports refusing to work Thousinds of strikers prevented ships from 
being loaded and unkaded, and the railways from operating them bnes Heavy losses 
were incurred by merchant shippers The Santos stnke terminated on September 6tb 
but a further stnke among the employees of the Port of Para Co occurred on September 
28th In the same omnth frosts caused damage to the coffee crops m the State of Sao 
Paulo the loss being equal to 20 per cent reducing the production to 10 000 000 bags 
On September 27, 1912 the Minister ol Agnculture introduced a measure conferring 
all rights of citizenship upon the Indian population, which had hitherto been regarded 
m the eyes of the law m the position of orphans 

CHILE' 

Chile has an area of 292 580 square miles and the population according to the most 
recent estimates is 5,329030 givmg an average of ii i inhabitants per square mile 
Imports m 1910-11 (one year) were valued at £26,1^4 276 and exports at £2$ 4:>5 702 
Exports to Great Bntam were valued at £11,012,989 m igii and imports from Great 
Britain at £8 382 586 Experts to the United States in igio-ii were valued at $10 
941,000 (U S currency) and imports from the Umttd States at $12 044,578, m 1 911-1 
exports at $20 164,848 and imports at $15,491,846 The revenue was estimated 
according to the budget of 1912-23 at £15,799 870 and the expenditure at £17 368 045 
The total public debt amounts to £43 056,007 (j^4, 7 28,800 external and £8 328 ooy in 
temal) The total mileage of railways is 3,571 and that of telegraph lines 16,407 
The apmy has a strength of 17 123 menu The navy compnses 28 vessels with a 
personnd of 6,000 

Peaceful coiKfit^^ continued dtinng the early years of President Jorge Montt’s 
termie of oflke, which bi^n m September 1906, cheap money proving favourable in 
many ways to business and a>ntnbutmg to a general and steady improwment in trade 
Tlie overtrading and exesessivo speculation m sham, which Imd occurred in 1908, prac 
tlSee jS B VI i43«; arg 
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tically ceased by the end of 1009 while accranulati(ms of goods imported m great h^te 
and undue quantity after the earthquake were rapidly absorbed llie Government 
had intended to return to gold currency m January 1910, but a new law was passed 
deferring the conversion for a further five years 

The condition of the nitrate industry at this tune proved very unfavourable, the 
trade combination, restnctmg the output having terminated at the end of April 1909, 
and the efforts to renew it having failed The price fell steadily to f a quintal 

The Repubhcs of Chile and Argentina celebrated their centenaries m 1910 and the 
Presidents of the respective States exchanged visits At the Chilean celebration Great 
Britain was not represented owing to national mourning but a special mission of 
congratulation was subsequently sent to Chile being entrusted to two British warships 
The diplomatic rupture with Peru continued, the Peruvian Minister being recalled from 
Santiago while the proposals formulated by Chile in March 1910 for carrying out the 
disputed plebiscite in accordance with the Treaty of ^.ncon were left unanswered la 
December 191a however a settlement was said to be in sight 

On August r6 1910, President Jorge Montt, while on a visit to Bremen Germany 
succumbed to heart complaint His successor Senor Elias Temandez \lbano Vice 
President also died at Santiago September 7th The vacant presidency was filled by 
the election ot Don Ramon Barms Luco November 15 igio His nomination was 
unopposed being a matter of compromise between the different Liberal factions and 
meeting with the bene\ olent neutrality of the Conservatives The political atmosphere 
however w as much disturbed at this period, two measures advocated bv the Government 
but strongly opposed by Congress being under consideration These measures were 
the extension of State primary education rendering it compulsory and the Sanitary 
Code destined to include compulsory vacanation The Government was also faced 
with a heavy deficit, ^$64 000 000 such amount being due on account current to the 
Bank of Chile and borrowed at the highest legal rate 6 per cent per annum In spite 
of the finanaal stnngency existing the Department of Public Works entered upon an 
especially wide programme of new undertakings including railway extensions and the 
construction of port works at V alparaiso San \ntomo Iqulque and Talcuhufino 
On July 5 1911 the award made by King George V acting as atmable compositeur 
m the Alsop case dispute between the United States and Chile was signed and published 
This was the second occasion upon vhich a British sovereign had been appealed to by 
Chile the previous award settling the boundary dispute between Argentina and Chile 
being made by King Edward VII The Alsop claim had its origin in a certain con 
cession made by Bolivia to Dorn Pedro Lopez Gama a Brazilian who came to Chile m 
i860 and married a Chilean m 1S82 dymg m 1883 Previous to his death he had 
mortgaged his concession from the Bolivian Government to Messrs Alsop & Co a A al 
paraiso firm which included a number of American citizens After the war of 1879 
between Chile and Bolivia the former State took over the habihties in connection 
with the Alsop claim against Bolivia Being unable however to arrive at a compromise 
Mr Secretary Knox of the United States m November 1909 sent Chde an ultimatum 
demanding that the sum of $i 000 000 (£200 000) should be paid to the claimants 
within 10 days or alternatively that the matter be submitted to the Hague tnbunal in 
terms to be dictated by the Umted States E\ entuaUy it was decided to refer the matter 
to the friendly arbitration of Kmg Edward \ II and on his death the office devolved 
upon King George V The original amount of the claim was £600 000 with interest 
the sum offered by Chile (in 1904) '^as £qo 000, while the sum adjudged by the 
arbitrator to be paid by Chile to the claimant through the United States was £187,000 
The financial position of Chile which had appeared satisfactory in 1909 caused 
some misgivings towards the middle of 1910 the foreign debt at this penod amounting 
to £25636,000 In the following year (Nov 1911) a further £5000000 was bor 
rowed, m addition to a sum of £2,000 000 which had been raised towards the end of 1910 
for the reconstruction of the Valparaiso harbour and the completion of the ^ca-La Paz 
> One Chilean gold $ js 6d 
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Railway, 'GeaerOl depressioa was experienced m financial curcjles and the economic 
was regarded with some a|^ebensioii> ihe extent of the paper currency was 
lars^y respo^ble for checking thwe influx of further foreign capital, and after many 
discussions in the Chamber the Parhacaentary Committees and the Government 
parties on April «4, 1912, agreed not to make any further issue of papw tnoney 

In August 1911 a new Ministry had betm formed with Senor Ramdn Gutierrez as 
Premier succee^ng the Ministry whidi had been formed as recently as the previous 
April The new piJemier recognised the necessity of regulating the national finances 
and his first endeavour was to reduce the e:^Jenditure, By July ist the foreign debt of 
Chile had however increased to £3S»4-S4 47 S ^ce somewhat reduced In December 
1912 theGovetnfiwnt mtinaated its inUtitKin to rase a further internal loan for £$ 000 
ooo exclusively destined to renovate the workshops and rolling stock of the State Rail 
ways and to dwWe track certain partioils of the hnes Further revenue was also to be 
raised by loans for the construction of harbours 

The ordinary and extraordinary national revenue for 1911 amounted to £8 173 400 
m notes and to £fi 517 200 in gold IJic expenditure both ordinary and extraor^narv 
totalled £10 ns 300 m notes and £4,558 200 in gold thus showing a deficit of £91 5 000 
in paper and an excess of £837 200 m gold The addition of these balances to the cor 
responding figures of 1 910 gave the total result at the end of 1 01 1 as a defiat of £4 3 20 
600 m notes and an excess of £1 426 200 in gold the net defiat being £2,890 500 The 
year 1912 opened with a deficit of $66 265 939 to which was added a further sum of 
$5 480 883 corresponding to interest paid to the Bank of Chile The total amount of 
defiat thus came to $71 746 818 The year s (1913) working was expected to show a 
deficit of $4r 452 970 m the absence of the ngid economies recommended If these 
should however be exercised the finanaal year seemed likely to dose with a surplus 
On April 10 1912 the Chamber approved a law regulating the framing of the Budget 
in such a way as to prevent the expenditure exceeding the receipts The recommenda 
tion however proved ineffective the expenditure being maintained at a high rate 
and exchange fell with disconcerting rapidity 

The Chilean Railway ovm: the Andes from Arica to La Paz (Bolivia) was completed 
on Alarch 4 1912 having been commenced in June 1909 The distance is about 2,0 
miles 24 of winch are constructed on the rack system On December 7 1912 Govern 
ment engineers completed the plans for a new transandine railway through the Maipo 
River Valley, placing Santiago de Chile the capital of Chile in direct communication 
with Buenos Aires the capital of Argentina the journey to occupy but thirty hours 
On August 8 1912 the Rivera Figueroa Ministry resigned and a new Cabinet com 
posed of Setbores Jara Rivas, Gana Vicuna Villegas Echiburu Vienna Subercaseaux 
Oscar Viol and Hunneus was formed 

The mtrateindustry was very prosperous throughout 1912 prices advancing steadily 
the forward quotation (for 1913 was 7s 6d per quintal On October and the Govern 
ment offered for auction 600 hectares { 5= 1500 acrej’i of nitrate grounds in the Province 
of Tarapaca The mmunum pnee was is for every too kilogrammes of nitrate m the 
lots The results obtained m tho south of Pena Grande were so satisfactory realising 
$5 414,102,* that the Government announced a further senes of sales 

COLOMBIA* 

Colombm has an area of 438,436 square miles and the population according to the 
most recciU. estimate is 4 3x3,000, ^vmg an average of 9 8 inhabitants per square mile 
Imports were valued at £3,405 127 and exports £3 525,030 *fi igop-io Imports from 
the UmtaJ Stages m ipio-ii were valued at $4,905,934 (U S currency) and exports to 
the Umted at 48,994460 in 19x1-12 imporu at $5,748 859 and exports at 

$1 1,219 481 Hie. public debt amounts to £3,444634 (£2,786,600 external, 
^658,034 internal) The total mileage of railways is 614 and that of telegraph Unes 
* Equal to See B B vx 700 et seq^ 
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is 10 5S7 The anny has a strength of jooo men The navy compmes p vessels with 
a personnd of 850 

Under the regime of President Rafael Reyes from, 1905 onwards, the mineral, 
agncultiiral and tunber resources of Colombia were actively developed The despatch 
of Senor Enriqiw Cortes to the United States as Colombian Minister, m 1907 had the 
effect of directing Jviorth American capital to the Repubhc, and considerable United 
States mvestments were made m and railways among the latter was a line between 
the ciUes of Palmira and Cart&.go, m the Department of Cahca, m addition to that of 
Nemocdn to Santa Rosa de Viterbo Important tariff modifications were mtroduced, 
exempting certain merchandise from the payment of import duties, and a decree was 
issued for the protection of the national forests containing specific restrictions applied 
to the exploitation of rubber and tagua, or vegetable ivory 

In February 1908 a new Province, that of Camilo Torres was created by the division 
of the province of Santander mto two equal parts Municipal government was also 
much encouraged and increased facilities were afforded to the people for a more decen 
tralised form of government 

Pohtical peace after a war of three years duration, was maintained with but few 
interruptions between 1006 and 1009 when a wide spread agitation against the govern 
ment of General Rafael Reyes and threats against his person, were occasioned by the 
introduction of an unpopidar tripartite treaty between Colombia, Panama and the 
United States The entire country protested against ratification This feeling was so 
strong that the President s life was endangered which led to hxs leaving the country 
with great secrecy, by waj of the httle used port of Santa Marta He arrived in 
England, on board a Manchester truit boat accompanied only by his two young sons, 
on June 28 1909 After his departure the Vice President General Jorge Holgum, for 
merly Mimster of War temporariK occupied the position of Chief Magistrate His 
most important enactments were the re establibhment of commercial relations with 
Venezuela after a break of several > ears the settlement of the long outstanding bound 
ary question with Peru and an ad referendum arbitration Convention between Colombia 
and Peru, covering the navigation of the Amazon river and the commercial rights thereon 
while arbitration treaties with Great Bntam and France were also signed and approved 
Ihe diplomatic and consular services of the republic were reduced to two m Europe 
and two in America with a total of eight consulates 

In July 1909 revolts took place m the capital and martial law was proclaimed 
Similar disturbances occurred at the chief port of the country Barranquilla where the 
military revolted and a provisional government was set up The feeling was strong 
against General Holgiun on account of his dose connections w ith the refugee ex Presi 
dent Reyes The popular demand for his resignation and the election of General Ramon 
Gonzalez Valencia, the Vice President, was conceded The election took place on Au 
gust 4th the period being for the remamder of General Reyes unexpired term, about 
twelve months The American Mmister to Colombia Mr Elliott Northcott on ac 
count of the political situation was unable to leave Barranquilla and the U S Govern 
ment despatched the cruiser ‘ Tacoma ” to protect him The port of Barranquilla 
was blockaded by the Colombian gunboat ‘ Cartagena Shortly afterwards the revo 
lutionary leader General Daniel Ortia surrenderee^ and was permitted to go free 

The new Government speedily found that the reported improvement m the Repub 
Iic^s finances durmg the rule of President Reves had been exaggerated, as a matter of 
fact, the State was even more deeply involved finanaally than before The Govoti 
ment became seriously embarrassed having no ready funds with which to meet even 
pressing obbgations while the fees due to members of Congress remained unpaid The 
cr«lit of the country fell very low exchange being quoted in the ratio of 1 to 100 The 
reported balance in favour of the country s trade, as m 1908, also proved to be inaccurate 
while the economy which was supposed to have been exercised in the administration 
under the last President appeared equally fictitious, notwithstanding several decrees 
that had been issued deahng with the mattm: 
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Bunng the rigime o£ General Valencia eSntta were made ta restore the credit of the 
country which generally remained under perfectly peaceable conditions Great 
monetary stringency nevertheiess was expenenced, and towards the end of November 
1909 it appeared doubtful whether the coupon due upon the Foreign Debt would be 
paid A few days however before the time expired, a pnvate firm in London, holding 
considerable intwests in Colombia, found the nec^saiy balance, and the coupon was 
duly met Since then, payments have bewi made with more regularity 

Railway progress continued slowly a passenger and freight service was established 
between the capital of BogotS. and the Magdalena River port of Gerarddt The agn 
cultural industry of the country also advanced, smd at the end of 1909 it was estimated 
to contam 4,000 000 head of cattle 

Diplomatic negotiations with the United States respecting compensation for the 
loss of Panama, which had been initiated by ex President Reyes while serving as 
Speaal Ambassador at Washington in 1906 were definitely broken off The United 
States Legation was stoned by a mob on March 8, 1910 but the Minister Mr Northcott 
was uninjured An aruti American sentiment continued to manifest itself and on 
March 22nd some Englishwomen, named MarUn, being mistaken for Americans, were 
mobbed and ill treated 

In April 1910 a popular outbreak occurred m Bogota agamst Peru the Legation being 
attacked by a mob mcited by a proclamation issued by the President of Ecuador (General 
Eloy Alfaro) soliciting Colombia's aid agamst Peru on account of frontier disputes 
On July 15, 1910 Senor don Carlos E Restrepo was elected Constitutional President 
by Congress to serve for the four year term 1 910-14 Fmancial stnngency was still 
experienced and the Government laboured under ^fficulties Stnet and effective 
economies however, were for the first time introduced, and the revenues were officially 
reported to diow a surplus A further limited amount of foreign capital mostly from 
the Umted States found its way into the country and among other industries which 
were thereby developed was that of banana-cultivation while cattle breeding upon a 
more defimte basis and the establishment of packing houses, was imtiated In this 
year the President invited a Mihtary Mission from Chile to establish schools, and to 
reorganise the Colombian Army 

The CentenmaJ Cdebration took pi&ce between July 20 and 4 iUgust 7, 1910, when 
the national fetes were attended by delegates from all parts of the world 

Tbe finanaal condition of the country became steadily worse in 1911 and it appeared 
from the President s address to Congress in July that ‘ the country was starving itself 
m order to meet the obligations upon its foreign debt ’ AH classes of officials were 
without the payment of their salanes and this extended to a portion of the army and 
police The estimated revenue was $9 779 500 gold (£1,955,900) and the Assembly 
voted expenses to the amount of $n 768 450 gold (£2 353,690) In accordance with 
Laws 33 of 1892 and 59 and 83 of 1910 the Government suppressed several official 
posts reduced sjdanes and dimimshed other expenses by a total of $2 830 761 gold 
(£566 152) A contract was awarded to an English firm for a new silver comage equal 
to £50 000 The long-outstanding dispute between the Government and the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company was settled, and a new postal contract was entered into 
In March 1912 the relations between the United States and Colombia threatened to 
become further stramed, in connection with the projected visit to the Latin Amencan 
States by Mr Philander Knox, the Unit«i States* Sectary of State The Colombian 
Minister at Washmgton General Pedro Nel Ospma, addressed a strong letter to the 
Ass^tsmt-Secretaiy of State at Wa^u^on (Mr Huntington Wilson), stating that 
m his visit of Mr PbOander Knox to Colombia would not be welcome *’ 

Althou^ the Munster declared later that ** he was authorised by his Government at 
Bi^oti to make tWs statement ’* he was recalled at the request of the Washmgton 
Gowenunent b«ng replaced by Sehor Don Jidio Betancourt A Treaty of Amity 
between Colombia and Bo{t\na was signed at La Pas on. March 21st 

Severe and prolonged drought m the early months of 1912 was experienced 
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tbroughout the country, resulting m practically the whole of the nver traffic being sus- 
pended for several months. The British Minister (Mr Strong^ was unable to travel 
up the Magdalena River to the capita! while the operations of the larg^t of the trans- 
port undertakings the Colombia Navigation Company and the Cartagena (Colombia) 
Railway Company, were affected owing to the cessation of their traffics The coffee 
crop proved a partial failure some per cent bdfng lost 

Negotiations were subsequently reopened at Washington between the Umted 
States represented by Mr Huntington Wilson, Assistant Secretary of State and Co 
lombia represented by Senor Don Julio Betancourt Colombian Minister, for a settle 
ment ot the outstanding disputes At the same time there was manifested an agitation 
among the prominent atizens of the Pacific provinces to force the Colombian Govern 
ment to settle the differences with the Umted States before the opening of the Panama 
Canal which would have an important effect upon the development ot the provinces 
along the Pacific Coast m which one third of the inhabitants of the Repubhc reside 
In \ugust igi2 the United States Vice Consul Mr William B Macmaster was assas 
sinated in Bogota, after several fruitless attempts upon his life had been made 

COST\ RICA^ 

Costa Rica has an area of 23 000 square miles and the population according to the 
most recent estimate is 370 5^0 (including about 4 000 Indians) giving an average of 
16 5 inhalatants per square mile The imports were valued at 630,500 and export^ 
£i 728,901 in 1910 Imports from the United States in 1910-11 were valued at 
S3)473 376 (U S currency) and exports to the Umted States at $4,838 416 in 1911-12 
imports at $3 647 187 and exports at $3 817 861 The revenue was estimated accord 
mg to the budget of 1912-13 at £8-7 700, and the expenditure at £825 339 The total 
pubhc debt amounts to £6 185 234 (£3 389 500 external and £2 795 734 internal) The 
total mileage of railwajs is 427 and that of telegraph lines is 1472 7 Thearm> has 
a strength of i 000 men 

Adverse natural conditions matenallj militated against the prospentv of Co ta Rica 
in the early months of 1909 Disastrous storms the failure of the crops and stagnation 
in corameraal circles combined to bnng about severe economic depression In thi'« 
year the total trade declined by about $3 500 000 (£700 000) 

The Central American Court of Justice sitting at ( artago, rendered in rqog ith first 
decision in the settlement of Central Amencan questions This tribunal had been 
estabhshed through the action of the Peace Conference held m Washington at the end 
of 1907 the Court being inaugurated m May 1908 in a speaal building provided b> the 
generosity of Mr Andrew Camtgie at a cost of $100 000 (£20 000) 

The unsettled pohtical conditions of Nicaragua, m combination with those prevaihng 
in Guatemala and Honduras were to some extent reflected m the internal affairs of 
Costa Rica In connection with the presidential elections in the month of September 
noting occurred both in the capital of San Jose and other cities The two candidates 
were the retmng president Senor Iglesias and Dr Ricardo Jimenez president of the 
Costa Rican Congress The latter was elected to succeed Senor Cleto Gonzalez Viquez 
and assumed office on May 8 1910 

The financial conditions of the Repubhc contmued difficult in 1910 Since 1901 
there had been default upon the foreign loan amoimtmg with accumi^ed interest to 
approximately £2 593,000 In January 1911 the bondholders were compelled to accept 
a very unsatisfactory compromise which was denounced by Lord Aveburj the Chair 
man of the Bondholders Committee in London, as dishonourable ’ An offer sub 
mitted by Amencan bankers for settlement of the external debt had been rejected by 
Congress in October 1 909 Previous abortive efforts had been made in 1905 and 1908 
Notwithstanding the difficulty expenenced by foreign bondholders m obtaining any 
better terms the government was actually m a stronger financial position than had been 
the case for several years Considerable expansion in the revenues of the country had 
* See E 3 vii 219 ei seq 
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taken place since igoi Whereas in that ye^ the receipts from Customs dues amount 
ed tn ooo m 1907 iweipts hcom the same source had tataUed £505,800, m 1908-09 
there was a falling off to £44^,500 between 1^0*9-10, and again from I'Qio-ii an ad 
vanoe was shown in ail branch^ of th® government's receipts Increases were marked 
in the import trade of all countnes except Franos while the export trade increased 
considerably with the United States, advancing from 58 73 per cent in 1909 to 60 22 per 
cent m 1910 The reverse had bemi the case with Great Bntam, the figures falling from 
36 02 per cent in 1909 to 35 32 pCT cent in 1910 

\ senous disaster visited the KepubJic m May 1910, when Cartigo — for the second 
time m its history-+was destroyed by an earthquake, entailmg great loss of life and 
irreparable damage to many of the historical buildings inciudmg the but recently com 
pleted Central Amencan Court of Justice which was to have been dedicated and opened 
m the followmg month of June The national disaster occasioned a disturbance m the 
routme work of the government and much activity was devoted to effacing as far as 
possible the results of the earthquake, and m rebuilding what had been destroyed 
The Pacific Railway was completed and opened to traffic on October 21 1010 afford 
mg umntemipted transportation from the Atlantic to the Pacific side of the Republic 
The dispute between Costa Rica and Panama (dating from 1S96) regarding the 
boundary limitations contmued to form the subject of dqfiomatic negotiations various 
proposals for arbitration bemg made but rejected by one side or the other At last how 
ever the question was referred to the arbitral decision of the Chief Justice of the United 
States and the Commission returned to hiew York on October 29 1912 

In November 1911 a loan for 35 000000 francs (£1,400 000) at 5 per cent with 
amortisation m 40 years, was arranged m France, the price being qi| 

For the twelve months ending December 30 1911 the total trade amounted to 
£3 662 380 imports representing £1 825 830 and exports £i 836 550 The increases were 
123 per cent in the fiik instance, and 6 6 per cent m the second over the figures of 1910 
The share of imports secured by the United kingdom and Colonies was 17 34, by the 
United States 46 29 and by Germany 19 03 per cent The figures for the United 
Kingdom had steadily decreased during the past three years while those of German> 
and the United States had correspondin^y advanced 

On June 21 1912, an eruption of the volcano Poss took place much damage bemg 
occasioned and many lives bemg lost 

In September 1912 anew banking institution — the International Bank of Costa Rjca 
— was formed by a group of English* Canadian, Amencan and German financiers 

CUBA* 

Cuba has an area of 44,164 square miles and the population according to the most 
recent estimate is 2 r6i 662 givmg an average of 46 2 inhabitants per square mile Im 
ports were valued ija 1911 at £22 653,399 and exports at £24 627 275 Imports from 
the United States in 1910-11 were valued at $60,709 062 (U S currency) and exports to 
the United States at $110,309 468 in 1911-12, imports at $62 203 O51 and exports at 
$120,154326 The revenue was estimated m the budget of 1912-13 at £7 588040 
and the expenditure at £6,794 829 The total public debt amounts to £19 400,000 
The total mileage of railways is 2186 and that of tele^aph lines 5033 The army has 
a of 4311 men and 212 officers The navy cou^nses 13 vessels with a 

personnd of 120 

The Cuban Republic was inaugurated on Janumy 28 1909, for a secemd tune after 
the Spamsb-Ametican War m complete independence of Amencan supervision, and the 
Amencan Vfhich had been 8UK*®rting the provisional go\enimeiit since 

Prmdei^ Painm’s resignation m 1906 left the island on Apnl zst Under General 
Jos6 Miguel Gomex (feader^ the Miguelista facUon) as the new President, and Alfredo 
Zayas (leader of the Zayata faction) as the new Vice President the admimstratioq 
started weU In the words of a T^mes ojrrespond^ (May 27, J912), it “ preserved 
^ See E 3 \n 605 
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unbroken the admirable record of the Amencans in matters of pubhc Imakh and aamta- 
tion ' it did much to encourage foreign capital, to improve coaamimication by budding 
roads and bridges and by dredging harbours to develop education, and to forward the 
^icultural interests of the idaad ’ it organized an effic^t and wdl (hsapha^ force 
of rural guards and preserved the public peace with satisfying vigour " 

During iQog-io the first year of General Jose Miguel Gomez s admimstrationy the 
public finances of Cuba were put into a better condition and public <wder was well 
preserved The staple crops proved good and sold at fair prices Both the pohtical 
and commeraal outlook appeared bright In October igio however, much damage 
was wrought by cyclones over the provinces of Pma del Rio Havana and Santa Clara. 

Trade and commerce continued to improve m igii, while the population had in- 
creased by 58,612 during the last two years By the end of 1910 the balance of trade 
was considerably in favour of Cuba the excess of exports over imports anmimtmg to 
$21 000000 (£4 200 000) upon a total of 8237,275000 (£47,455 000) On April rvth 
the government ordered the payment of the 732 outstanding ^nds is^d by therevolu 
tionary government of i8g6 payment being commenced on October r, rprr, after which 
date the bonds ceased to draw interest 

On July I iQii the posts of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary were 
created for Peru Colombia and V enezuela The Ministers Resident at Brazil Chile 
Belgium and Norway were raised to the ranks of Envovs Extraordinary and Ministers 
Plenipotentiary the post of Minister Resident in Uruguay was abcdished and the 
Mini'iter Plenipotentiary to the Argentine Repubhc was accredited to Bohvia while the 
Minister Plempotentiary to Colombia was likewise accredited to Ecuador the Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Norwav was accredited to Sweden and Denmark and the Mimster 
in Germany to Russia and Austna New Consulates general were created m Pans and 
Panama consulates of the first class m Asuncion (Paraguay) La Paz (Bohvia) and 
San Jose (Costa Rica), and a consulate of the second class at Quito (Ecuador) 

The financial position of the republic had improved since 1909 when the situation 
was undoubtedly serious A rigid economy introduced by the government had con 
tmued over a period of two years and served to leave a small balance of $i 000,000 (£200,- 
000) in the treasury which by the end of the following year had increased to $ 000 
000 (£400,000) The revenues from all sources amounted to $32,S9S,:)52, of this total 
$24 826 012 were for customs receipts the port of Havana alone coUecting $17 185 3 2 
In September 1911 a New York banking firm arranged a further loan of $100 000 000 
(£20 000 000) pnmanly for the redemption of the republic s existing debts which 
at this period amounted to $97 000 000 of which $10 874 100 represented the internal 
debt this IS being cancelled at the rate of $50,000 (£10 000) per annum 

In November 1911 the following conventions were approved by the senate and 
promulgated by the president (a) Convention for peaceable settlement of international 
disputes (b) Convention concermng methods and customs of war on land (c) Conven 
tion concerning nghts and duties of neutral Powers and neutral persons in case of war 
on land (d) Convention concerning status of merchant vessels of the enemy at the 
beginning of hostihties, (e) Convention relating to bombardment by naval forces in time 
of war if) Convention for the adaptation to mantime war of the pnnciples of the Geneva 
Convention Ratifications of the arbi ration agreement between Cuba and Brazil were 
concluded a treaty of extradition between Cuba and Venezuela was arranged, ami a 
treaty of friendship with China was projected 

Up to the autumn of 1911 whatever might be the case m Havana where there was 
much talk of corruption under President Gomez’s administration ra the granting of 
conc^ious and the multiplication of offices the txmntry districts were contented and 
prosperous Party pohtics however as between the factions of the ms ” and the 
outs,” suddenly became compheated at this period by a * campai®i of pr<»enption ** 
bemg started on behalf of the veterans of the war of independence against all office- 
holders who had then shown Spamsh sympathies, with such violence that Cmogress waa 
forced to suspend the Civil Service laws, and that (apparently at President Gomez s 
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own a stern Note oi wa^ng was sent m January 1912 from Washington hy 

tbaUmted States government Ordra* was teml^erardy restored after President Gomez 
had tapitnlated to the demands of the Veterans Association and executed or dismissed 
a number of the objectjocabk ohSce holders, but the ferment again l^gan when one of 
the dismissed oflBcials Inrought a suit befmfe the Courts and obtained a judgment de 
danng tite suspiension of the Civil Service laws to he a breach of the ^institution The 
situation was also embittered by the fact that the election of President Gomez as pre&i 
dent m 1909 (to hold office till Jan. 17, 1913) had been the result of a Liberal victory at 
the polls in 1908, and that an arrangement had been effected by him with Seiior Zayas 
by which the latter would be the Liberal candidate m the autumn of 1912, an under 
taking which Gomez was no longer inclined to observe so that the Liberals were divided 
mto two camps while the Conservatives were attacking the Liberal government 
The pohtical unrest and commotion started by the action of the Veterans’ Associa 
tion communicated itself without delay to the army and to the negroes and in the spring 
of 1912 the turbulence became increasingly senous In the east of the island a large 
number of negroes broke out m open insurrection and labour troubles were creating 
much mischief and danger to mills and plantations particularly in the province of 
Onente The hves of American atizens and others m Cuba and foreign propert> con 
servatively valued at $220 000 000 were threatened by this crisis Mr Knox the 
Amencan Secretary of State, visited Havana m April 1911, at the conclusion of his tour 
through the Central Amencan Repubhcs, and at Wa^ngton dunng May it was felt 
that forable Amencan intervention might again be necessary For this purpose eight 
battleships with adequate auxiliary equipment, were concentrated at Key West m order 
that the nght of the United States (under the ‘ Platt amendment ’ of tgoi E B 
604) to intervene “ for the protection of Cuban mdependence and the maintenance of 
a government adequate for the protection of life property and individual liberty 
might if necessarj be indicated These preparations occasioned great excitement 
in the Cuban capital but succeeded in overawing the insurgents and tow ards the end 
of July conditions improved, the Cuban government having the situation then well in 
hand By the dose of the year only a few small bands of insurgents remained while 
General Ivonet, the negro lesuier was eventually captured 

The financial «)ndition of the Republic became acute m the early days of September 
1912 The Umted States presented a peremptory demand for a monthly instalment of 
$400 000 (£80 000) towards the cost of sewerage and paving m Havana on behalf of the 
Amencan contractors On September 25th the Cuban government paid up 

The granting by presidential decree of a concession and a subsidy of $6 000 per kilo 
metre for a new railway between Caibanen and Nuevitas and also between Camaguey 
and Santa Cruz del Sur, to an Amencan Company proposing to expend $25 000 000 
(£5,000 000) upon constructing the 305 kilometres, occasioned great opposition upon the 
part of the Cuban Central Railways— which had held an exclusive concession The 
British Ambassador at Washmgion was appealed to, and on December 2 igi2 Mr 
Brvce lodged an emphabc protest against grantmg the concession called for by the Cu 
ban North Coast Railway, allegmg that such concession was granted under scandalous 
circumstances, and was prejudiaal to the legitimate vested interests of the Cuban 
Central Railwa3rs Company,^ a Bntish undertaking 

General Mano G Menocal was elected President and Seftor Ennque Jose Varona 
Vice Preadent at a quiet election on November j , 1912 Less than 50 % of the regis- 
tered went to the polls The election was a victory for the Conservative party, 

which had a ttojonty of some 13,000 votes and elected five governors and secured two 
senators m each of the provinces cxo^t Camaguej where because of the recent death of 
a senator three were elected The eleven newly el^ed Conserv ative senators together 
With two senaltKS f&nae^y liberals, who fraternised with the Conservatives because of 
local vssties, gave tlm Cmi^fyatives a strength of thirtewi agamst an opposition of eleven 
mthes^te 

In the lower house, after May 20, 1913, when the newly elected ministry comes mt» 
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power, there wiU be forty three Liberals and fort> eight who are listed as Conservatives 
Five erf the latter howe\ er, are Liberal mugvnunps * and they wiU hold the balance oi 
power The Liberals claimed that fraud was practised during the elecLion campmgn 
and the Conservatives replied by counter charges General Menocal, the new President, 
had been manager of the largest sugar estate in Cuba for many years In his programme 
he promised to cultivate closer relations with the Umted States and to se^ apicultural 
and industrial development, and at once to open negotiations for a revision of the tariff 
with the Umted States 


ECUADOR * 

Ecuador has an area of ii6 ooo square miles and the population according to the 
most recent estimates is t 500 000 — inclusive of some 200 000 Indians only partly 
civilised — giving an average of 128 inhabitants per square mile Imports were 
valued at £i 604 821 and exports at £2 733 74 m 1909-10 The revenue and expend 
iture were estimated in the budget of iqi'»-i3 to balance at £i 89^ 132 The total 
public debt amounted to ;{4 180000 (£2680000 external and £1,500000 internal) 
The total mileage of railvia>s is 350 and that of telegraph lines 2591 The army has 
a strength of 7 S 10 men The navy comprises 7 vessels wth a personnel of 200 

On January i 1907 General Eloy Alfaro was re elected president for a further term 
of 4 years Under his rule the countrv made but httle progress numerous revolts and 
border disputes serving to prevent any advance in its economic or financial conditions 
The boundary question with Peru which dated from 1822 became acute m 1908 
and numerous frontier encounters occurred between armed bands of both nationahties 
International conditions improved somewhat later on when Senor Federico Elguero 
the Peruvian Minister to Ecuador exerted his influence m favour of peace In 1909 
the United States Brazil and Argentina offered their jomt mediation, which was 
accepted at once b> Peru but refused by Ecuador as were also the alternative sugges 
tiom> of the arbitration of the King of Spam and a reference to the Hague Tribunal 
In July 1909 excitement was caused by the public ition of some documents found 
among the pn\ ate papers of ex President Garcia dealing with the sale of Galapagos 
Island to the Lmted States It appeared that negotiations had also been opened with 
France but had been interrupted owing to the belief that the United States would not 
consent to the acquisition of the island by a European Power In January 1911 fresh 
negotiations were entered into between the Ignited States government and President 
Estrada with a view to leasing the island for a term of 99 years in return for the cash 
payment of $15000000 ^£3 000000) Again however, the offer was rejected upon 
the grounds that its acceptance would be unpatriotic 

In September 1909 a financial delegate was sent to Europe for the purpose of arrang 
ing a loan of £4 000 000 the proceeds of w hich were to be used for the reorgamsation of 
the national finances The negotiations were not successful Others having for their 
object the raising of a loan of £2 000 000 were opened m November 1909 but Congress 
withheld Its assent A few w eeks later an English s> ndicate advanced the government 
the sum of £250 000 at 8^ per cent taking as secunty 50 per cent of the customs receipts 
on exports The finances of the country continued in a very unsatisfactory condition 
and on July 2 1910 the Government defaulted in regard to the interest due on the 4 per 
cent salt bonds In the following September however the coupon was met and pay 
meats w ere continued thereafter with more or less regularity Arreaas of interest were 
also due upon the Guayaquil Quito railway bonds In April 1911 Mr J P Cooper 
the Secretary of the Council of Foreign Bondholders (representing the Guayaquil Quito 
Railway) had visited the Republic with a view to settling the claims of the bond 
holders upon whose coupons the interest had not been paid for over twelve months. 
Although President Plaza promised in September to remedy the default, payments 
remained unsatisfied They were resumed however, m October 191 2 

Towards the end of General Alfaro s term of office political conditions became both 
* See E B vn 910 etseg 
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Bntam, Fiance, Cermany, Italy and the United States of its refusal to accede to the 
recent demands for settlement of ^ outstanding debts within three months Shortly 
afterwards (July aoth) a revolution broke out, Americans and other foreigners being 
placed m danger The United States German and Italian Legations made urgent 
requests to their governments for the despatch of warships to Haiti The United 
States gunboats “ Petrtd ’ and “ Peona ” were consequently despatched to Port au 
Pnnce, and there wceived on board a number of Amencan women refugees, as well as 
several native generals who had opposed the revolutionists and the local authorities 
The French consul was wounded The Simon government was finally overthrown, 
General Firmin, the leader of the revolutionary party and his followers capturing Port 
au Pnnc» A formal blockade of the ports of St Marc Gonaives and Forte Liberte 
was proclaimed, but proved umffective as the government possessed only one warship 
On July 23, rqrx, General Jean Jacques Oessalmes Michel Cmcinnatus Leconte 
landed at Cape Haitian from exile m Jamaica and collected a considerable force Two 
days later the German cruiser Bremen was despatched from Montreal to Port au 
Prince On August 7th General Leconte made his tnumphal entry, and was shortly 
afterwards elected provisional president of the republic Almost immediatelj however 
anotherr revolution broke out under the leadership of General Cahsthene Fouchard, 
Haitian Minister to Germany, and former head of the army of the negro republic, the 
entire State of Haiti from Jeremie to Aux Cayes taking up arms for him as it had also 
done m 1908 He however failed m his attempt 

On August 19 1911 the United States Government formally recognised General 
Leconte as president of Haiti In the early days of September as his government had 
shown a disposition to recognise the claims of foreigners the representatives of the 
Powers decided not to proceed with their intention of forming an International Com 
mission for the purpose of presentmg their claims On August 8 1912, however General 
Leconte pensh^ in a fire at his palace caused by an explosion in an adjoining powder 
magazine 300 soldiers and several civilians succumbing at the same time It was 
supposed that the cause of the fire was the accidental ignition of quantities of ammuni 
tion stored m the cellars of the palace General Augusto Tancred formerly mimster 
of pubhc works, wjfi elected to succeed General Leconte but his rights were disputed by 
General Saint JiKt, who led a body of malcontents against him Senator Lusemburg 
Cauvin foimwly mimster of the interior was another candidate 

The finances of the country are still mvoK ed although senous efforts have been made 
to balance the budget The finances are,administered by an Amencan citizen as gen 
era! receiver of customs under the convention with the United States A compulsory 
Education Law has been passed, and a contract for a national railroad signed 

HONDURAS* 

Honduras has an area of 46 250 square miles, and the population according to the 
roost recent estimates is 553460 giving an average of about ii inhabitants per square 
mile The revenue was estimated ra the budget of 1912-1913 at £1,095,034 and the 
expenditure at £1,092 258 The total public debt amounts to £24 207 914 (£23 397,240 
external and £810,674 mternal) The total mileage of railways is 57 and that of tele 
graph lines 3199 The army has a strength of 2060 men 

In 1908-1909, dunng the admmistration of President Miguel R Davila unsuccess- 
ful attempts were made to solve the settlement of the foreign debt of Honduras Van 
mis o£Em 5 ware submitted by United States capitalists, but in each case Congress rejected 
them The finances of the country remained in an unsatisfactoty state, and pending 
a more peacefid outlook there was small encouragement for the mtroduction of foreign 
Nev«ftlii^<ss vanota concessions were granted, mostly to United States 
atizeas, for the mvigation of rivers, the construction of railways and the opemng of 
mines Thae is great need of a railway between the Atlantic and the Paafic coasts, 
and another between Amkpala and Tegucigalpa The only railways existing are 
* 3 ee E B xm 649 seq 
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tiarrow gauge banana carrying UneB belonging formerly to foreigners, but acquire^ 
by the Government on February 9 191^ and now known as the National RaHwaja 
On February 16, 1910 the mmt of Honduras was reopened after having been dosed 
for two years owing to the fact that most of the sdier in bars is ex|^rted 

In 1911 the boundary question with Nicaragua was settled by the award of King 
Alfonso XIII of Spam while the settlement of the dispute with Guatemala by consul 
of the government of that state, was extended for a term of two years Tfe mining 
industry made some progress there being at the end of igii 700 known mmes, of which 
one third were working The Rosano has yielded £3 500,000 on a capital of ^^250 000 
On March 28 1911 the pohtical unrest assumed considerable importance, which 
induced the president General Miguel DaMla to resign He was succeeded as pro 
visional president b> Dr Franasco Bertrand who served until the general elections of 
November, w hen he failed to retam ius position General Manuel Bonilla, a previous 
president who for years had been a refugee in the Umted States was chosen (No\ 

3 igti) for the term of 4 >ears (1912-1Q16) He assumed office on February i 1912 
with Dr Francisco Bograu as Vice President A strong feelmgof discontent prevailed 
among the peasant classes and uprisings occurred in some parts of the country Manj 
of the Ignorant peons recalled General Bonilla s last presidential term when the country 
wa*? ‘Stricken with an epidemic of yeBow fe\ er The mtense heat which prevailed all over 
the country m the month of June 1912 likewise contributed to the general feeling of 
unrest The banana crops were almost entirely ruined cattle died from thirst and lack 
of pasturage while vast areas of forest land were destroyed by conflagrations 

Earl> ID iqi2 the Government offered to enter into a contract mth United States 
bankers for a loan of $qoo 000 gold (£100000) in the form of Customs notes, beanng 5 
per cent interest and payable half learlv This was followed afterwards by a general 
reorganisation of the state funds and a further offer made bv flnited States financiers 
of $6 000 000 gold (£i 200 000) for 40 years at 5 per cent sinking fund after 5 years 
I per cent the proceeds were to be limited to the refunding of the Honduran foreign 
debt The contract however was not completed owing to political difficulties A new 
bank known as La Ceibd was established m the capital and a similar mstitution on the 
northern coast of the republic 

The treat> of commerce peace and navigation between Honduras and Great Bntam 
made on January i 1887 the exchange of ratifications of which occurred on February 3 
1900 was extended until April 6, 1913 

MEXICO! 

Mexico has an area of 767 000 square miles, and the population according to the 
most recent estimate is 15 063 207 giving an average of 19 6 inhabitants per square 
mile Imports were valued in 1910-11 at £19201376 and exports at £29490393 
imports from Great Bntam being valued at £2 238,175 and exports to Great Bntam at 
£3 950 737 The total pubhc debt amounts to £44 333 932 (£30,548,919 external and 
£13 785 013 internal) The total mileage of railways is 15251 and that of telegraph 
lines 46 112 The full strength of the arm) is given as 49 33^ siid 6336 officers 
The navy comprises 10 vessels with a per sound of 1 163 

In April 1910 for the eighth time General Porfino Diaz was elected president but 
his new term proved short lived For some time previously muttenngs of discontent 
had been heard the general sentiment among the people being that after so many years 
of rule under the same executive, a change would prove beneficial. Had the choice 
been left to G^eral Diaz alone he would have respected the popular demand for it 
was known that he intended to occupy the presidential chair for the last time having 
in view as his successor Senor Jos6 Yves Limantour, the minister of finance General 
Diaz however allowed himself to be persuaded against his own judgment with the 
result that a revolution at the head of which Sefior Francisco Madero placed himself 
broke out m the following November, and gradually spread to ail parts of the rqiubhc 
» See B B xviu 317 el seq 
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GueniB«t fig^tiBg-spread ra the province of ChSiuahna, and extended to H Ps»o ea the 
Asoencan ^rder, and for some time the mtwation seemed hkely to make mtetmition 
the iTftited States necessary The Amencad government, m view of eventn^ties, 
sent a coujsaderable body of troops within striking distance in ca^ of emergenoes Pres- 
sure had been put on the United States by the foreign financial houses in Mexico for this 
purpose, but actual mt«Tention was not required The octogenarian pttesident* who 
had rulM Mexico for more than a generation, being unable to take the field personally, 
lost lus gnp upon the aa^y as well as upon the people and m May 1911 he was com 
p^ed to resign and to leave the country {May 30th) with his family General Diaz 
arrived at Plymouth June 15th on the German steamer Ypiranga ” reaching London 
the same day, but pausing there but a very short time before proceeding to Switzerland 
After hts departure a provisional government was install^ under the presidency of 
Sefior Francisco Leon de la Barra who continued, with some changes in his ministry to 
rule untfl the popular elections in the following October when Senor Madero was chosen 
constitutional president for the period 1 910-16 \ number of further revolts almost at 

once occurred whfle several districts were overrun by armed bands of robbers under 
different leaders, the authorities being unable to cope with the uprisings which m 
many respects recalled the earty days of Mexican independence before the strong 
hand of Diaz had effected so great a reform The federal army, on the whole had re 
mmned remarkably lo\al to the Madero government 

At one time there were four different presidential candidates m the field namely 
General Gomez, Senor Pascual Crosco Colonel Felix Diaz a nephew of the ex presi 
dent and General Bernardo Reyes The last had formerly been governor of the State 
of Nuei 0 Leon for nearly twenty five years under the Diaz regime and having conspired 
against Diaz, he was bamshed from the country Towards the spring of igio however 
the Duiz government bad recalled Reyes m order that he might help to save the situation 
Before he landed upon Mexican soil agents of the Madero party approached him with 
the idea of his abandonmg Diaz and supporting his nval the mdueement being the 
promise of the portfolio of minister of war in the new government Reyes at first con 
sen ted but changed his mind and gathermg a few malcontents he set up as an independ 
ent candidate for the presidency With his small body of followers he undertook a 
campaign which soon ended owing to the desertion of his supporters, his surrender as 
a prisoner of war to the government then followed 

Yet a fifth candidate presented bmself in the person of General Zapata who although 
nominally a supporter of General Gomez was known to aspire to the presidency It 
was generaU> bcheved that Zapata and other agitators were being financed by American 
money as so many revolutions m Panama Cuba and Nicaragua had been in previous 
years and a strong anti Amencan feelmg was aroused several citizens of the United 
States losing their lives wb 3 e many others sought safety in flight across the border 
In January iqii a new government department of Labour was created, while a new 
legation was established at San Salvador (Republic of El Salvador) making it independ 
ent of Guatemala Congress amended articles 78 and 109 of the constitution by which 
the presidential term was extended from 4 to 6 years and provided that neither president 
nor vice president should be ehgible for re-election, nor any state governor serve for more 
than 6 years An arbitration treaty was ratified December 26 1911 with Brazil 

Although 79,484 immigrants entered the repubhe dunng 1910-11 a large number of 
resid^ts left on account of the involution In tfaa year (igt 1) little progress was made 
m new railway construction owing to lack of labour, most of the avaikble peons having 
enlisted as filters upon one side or the other, and the attention of the railway companies 
ben^ devoid to repairs to dama^ track and rolling-stock Altogether, some 80 kilo 
metres were added, bnngmg up the total length to 10 877 kilometres The working of 
the national raSways showed a decrease in the earmngs of 2,097,752 pesos (£209 752) 

In March xgts rovdutionary conditions still raging, the United States government 
form^y ftabade the excitation of arms to Mexico under penalty of $10,000 fine, or 
impnacmment for 2 yearn But the decree came too late to have much effect In May 
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Sffyert^ pfonaineut Asnencafls wte depcHfted fTom Mexu^iorltaiiiasg been 

found $u|)F33rmg the rebels with artns Tlte situation became inore and mm'e acute, 
and iPres Taft was said to have threatened to r^ort to interventUHi un^ps some 
am^oration were manifested Pres. Madero seat a notihcation to the United 
States that ‘ if a single foraga trooper crossed the border there would be war between 
the two countries Pres Taft, howevet, demed any intention of active mteirveatioa. 
Two Americans were found hanged at Cananea iJi the state Sohora July 3i8t 
Great Britain, Germany and France meanwhile addressed enquiries to the United 
States asking what steps were contemplated m regard to protecting foreign mterests 
m Meaco, and m June Mr Phdander Knox, the United States’ Secretary of State, sub- 
mitted a plan to create a neutral ^one for 15 miles on each side of the Rio Grande where 
any troops of either the Mexican or Umted States armira during times of revolution 
and not might enter to protect thehves and pre^rty of their eountrym^ 

Early m \ugust 1912 serious damage was done to the property of the Tominii Miamg 
Co a British concern and the mtercessicm <rf the British fc^eign office was necessary 
A battle between the federal troops and tie revolutionaries, lasting several days was 
fought some 45 miles from the capital the losses being very heavy upon both sides On 
Septeml^r Sth permission wasgiven by the United States government for 1200 Mexican 
federal troops to pass through part of Texas into Mexico to attack fleeing rebels 

The opposition to the government although crushed in some parts of the country, 
broke out afresh in others and in July 1912 the president found it necessary to request 
the United States Great Britain France Germany and Spam to accord formal per 
mission to suspend the constitutional guarantees a request which was declined by all 
the Powers Outrages were perpetrated by rovmg bands of revqlutiomsts a passenger 
train was stopped at Tucumin (Aug ii 191 ) when 30 of the travellers were murdered 
and mutilated, on the previous day the town of Ixtapan, m the state of Mexico was 
captured by a bod> of 1000 rebels who put 300 of the inhabitants to death American 
residents at Cananea the border muung town were armed with rifles and ammumtion 
by the United States government Other mining camps were similarly provided A 
further reiolution having for its object the reinstatement of ex-president Diaz 
out October 17th, the port and town of Vera Cruz being seized and held by the reaction 
anes at whose head Colonel Fehx Dias a nephew of the ex president placed himself 
After a single encounter between the federal troops and the revolutionaries the latter 
were defeated and Colonel Felix Diaz was captured (Oct 24th) 

Notwithstanding the turmoil m political arcles and the large amount of wanton 
damage occasioned to property, such as the destruction of railway bridges and trams 
the burning of plantations and the pillaging of busmess houses the economic condition 
of the country suffered less than might have been supposed as was evidenced by the 
promptitude with which all foreign obligations were met The house of Speyer Brothers 
notified the Mexican Government that it was prepared “ to offer financial assistance to 
any moderate amount,” a statement which created a favourable effect upon the stock 
markets of London and Pans A senous financial condition, however was revealed in 
September 1912, when President Madero admitted in his message to Congress (Sept 
25thf that only a small amount ($2,000000) remained out of the last lo^ for $20, 
000,000, which had been nu^ in June (19(12) It was deaded to borrow a further 
$20 000,000 (gold) Messrs Speyer Bros were not, however, appUed to, the ^vemment 
deciding to place the issue in Europe, a proposal which owing to the Diah revolution of 
October i7th-24th, temporairily at least proved impossible of realisatiou 

The receipts for 1911 fell far short of those of the premua ywr, the revenue showing 
a decline of $1,884,901 whfle the expenditure increased by |8,33»,©20 It V?a& found 
necessary to draw Iflierally upon the treasury resetves, which by June 1911 had akeady 
shown a reduction to $9 414,1 19 A paper »irplus of $10,228,478 for jz was more 
apparent than real In August igii the government had borrowed from, the banking 
house of ^eyer ^,000,000^ the proceeds b«ng mad by th® monetary cmnnuasion in 
connection with the currency and exchange openttions 
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)}olitxcal troubles of the fepttblk kitted m the onse^Uement of 

aM other in^^iti^^ opmtieais, w testae work^ strike occurred alt Pu^a 
cte August 5 sQiif and ^ooo operatives came oat, railway commumcatioits were cut m 
many places and eve® m thB towns hfe and property werenot considered safe from mob 
violence The Bntisb-0F«n3^ mines at Toimnh ^r« again attacked and dyitamned 
the staff b^ng compiled to aedt safety m^iglrt Both Great Britain and the United 
States vigoroudy protest^ to tite Mexiom government without result 

The budget of tbe fiscal yeiM! 191^-13 provided for an increase of $2 870,000 (£574 
000) for the current year, the tc 4 ;al amounting to %5,<s®o 000 f£i i 000 000) Customs 
and harbour dues ^wed a di^rea&e of $5,000,000 as'Ctos^mred with the previous year, 
and of $2 000 000 on the estimates 

The principal feature m the foreign trade (ipit-ia) was the continued increase in 
Germany s share of the imports, which showed an advance of 26 12 per cent as compared 
with 7 76 pet cent iot Great Britain Belgium however showed an even larger increase 
73 70 per cent In the ipio-ii exports U*e United Kingdom bad already taken second 
place to the United States wiu^ Canada held seventh place m imports 

On February 29 1912, api^dentiai decree waspubb^ed concerning the distribution 
of government lands, amounting to apjwroximately 10 000,000 hectares situated m the 
states (d Guerrero Coahuila Chifipas Chihuahua Durango San Luis Potosi Sonora 
Tabasco Vera Cruz Yucatan and the territories Tipic and Lower California 

On October 7th tbe Chamber of Deputies voted by its to '’0 to double the salaries 
of members formerly $8 50 ( — 17s p^er diem) to $17 00 ( = 345 ) 

Numerous concessions to foreigners were grmited for further railway construction 
electnc power stations water plants and factory installations while irrigation schemes 
upon an ciscejsivc scale were commenced The establishment of an institution known 
as the Land Bank for irrigation works was introduced under government auspices 
In June 1912 Mexico City was severely shaken by earthquake 63 persons being 
killed and 75 injured while the damage done to property exceeded $150 000 On July 
19th disastrous floods which visited the Northern section of the country a 0 ecting an 
area of 20 000 square miles damaged pw^rty to the extent of several millions of dollars 
and caiffied many lives to be lost Oa July 30 1912 a severe earthquake visited the 
Guadalajara district (state trf Jalisco) rendering 10,000 people homeless 

In the lart days M October 1912 the seaport of Acapulco, oa the south coast was 
almost destroyed by a burncane. 


NICARAGUA ‘ 

Nicaragua has an area of 49,200 square miles, and the population according to the 
most recent estimate is about 600 000 giving an average of 12 2 inhabitants per square 
mile The total public debt amounts to £2,297 73b {£i 276,273 external and £101 463 
internal) The mileage of railways is lyo and of telegraph lines 3614 The army has 
a strength of 4000 l%e navy compns^ 10 vessel with a personnel of 170 

Notwitfastandiag the programme of peaceful pohey laid down by President Jos^ 
Madnz (inaugurated Dec ai, 1909) and his generM popularity among tbe people the 
Conservative party kd by G^eraJs Emihano Chamorro and Mfna continued to resist 
the new government in conjunction with Genml Juan J Estrada i^vemor of Blue 
fields One of the first acts undertaken by President Madm Was to order a court of 
enqatij^ into tbe execution of two Ameiscans named Groce ami Cannon ** with a view 
to punishing those responsilde ** akhough it was known, that the order to kill the men 
had by the ex president Zekya Both Grooe and Cannon were American 

mereenm^y agamst the cunststated authority in Nicaragua The new Presi 

dent s pomCian was nen^red cUmldy di&cultby the fact that the United States Govern 
ment persistent^ ratted to recognise^ather him os hk ^emment On the other 
band. President Taft lucklsow^bdged the rev^didmmry Jeadedr General Juan J Estmda as 
tho ikenutive, sithough the United SUSes Congress (|an 14, 1920) had declined te 
* See E.B XX 624 ei seo 
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endorse the Preiadewt’s aet^ and Tcjected Representative SuJzer’s resohitiDii pa-oviding 
for Estrada’s recogait»>n ssiiie legitnnate Preadent of Hiraragim 

On February lo 1909, the revolutionists i2cx3 strong am®^ whom many 
United States atizens, under Generals EfiuRano Chamorro and Masis, captured Mala- 
galpa a town gooo inhabitants, the Government troops having evacuated H On 
February 22, 19*0, an encounter took fdaee between the forces of General C^morro Mid 
the government troops at Tisma, when thefonner were cen^iletely defeated, Chamorro 
barely escaj^ng with a handful of bis followers His loss m kiU^ woundi^ ami cap- 
tured was 600, that of the Government about 300 

Some sensatKm was occasioned by the publication of a cablegram from the German 
Emperor addressed to President Madnz, m which Has Majesty expressed a desire for 
the contuiuance of the strong friendship which had always ammated the relations be 
tween the two governments ’ Although intended to strengthen the hand of the 
government the publication of the telegram had little or no effect for the revrduUon 
continued in several different directions, being materially assisted by the continued 
refusal of the Umted States government to recognise President Madnz m spite of the 
fact that England France and other European nations had extended such recognition 
The principal leader of the revolutionary faction and candidate for the presidency, 
General Juan J Estrada appealed to the United States to intervene actively but while 
that government failed to respond directly, General Estrada was greatly assisted m his 
campaign by a large number of Amencan citizens who fought under his banner Presi 
dent Madriz was finally defeated and compelled to retire seeking refuge m the neigh 
bounng state of Costa Rica where he shortlj afterwards died 

General Estrada was then elected provisional president under a law issued on 
September 15 1910 and was succeeded in October igi i by Senor Adolfo Diaz as Consti- 
tutional President for the full term 

In the early days of August 1912 a further revolution was promoted by General Luis 
Mena minister of viar and marine who refused to resign, his portfolio when requested to 
do so b|y the president General Mena seized the forts at Managua, cut the telegraph 
lines and took possession of the city of Granada Here he was engaged by General 
Chamorro and later a truce was effected whereby General Mena agreed to resign the po 
sitionof mmisterof warmfavourof Dr Barbarossa Troubles however brokeout afresh, 
the rebels bombarding the capital and causing many casualties among the natives no 
foreigners were injured United States sailors, guarding the presidential palace and the 
Legation took part m the repulse A sangumary battle occurred August jd when 
1000 dead were counted on the held A pestilence broke out and the situation became 
extremely serious The Umted States gunboat \nnapoiis ’ visited the port of Conn 
to and on August 6th landed 100 marines quartenng them at the capital, Managua 
The Nicaraguan government was said to have consented On August 2 2d the Nicara 
guan army composed of 7500 men was almost annihilated at Leon On August 24tb 
additional Amencan troops were landed both at Bluefields and Cormto 75 in the first 
named and 2000 m the second named place On the same day Umted States Senator 
Bacon introduced a. resolution into the Senate providing for an investigation into the 
Umted States interference in Nicaragua, which he declared was unwarranted On 
August 26th i'’o Nicaraguan iion-ooial»tants were slam dunng the bombardment 0/ 
Managua. Peace was however re-established on October 9th 

The fiaanaal and economic ctHidmons <4 the sute naturally sieved severely m 
consequence of the complicated political situation, and m January ^^91 2 the government 
defaulted in regard to the coupon due upon the 6 per cent (1909)^ Loan In Juae a 
provisional agreement was entered into for the settlement of the external debt of Nicara 
gua, through the houses of Messrs Brown Brothers & Co and Messrs J & W Seligman 
& Co of New York by which the interest of the rgog loan was reduced from 6 per cent 
to 5 pet cent, and the entire custom receipts of the xepubhc were given ovej ^ security 
Coimderaya pnproveinents took place m the e^oms revemie dating from the time 
when the United States appointed a eollector general (Dec igti), to commenee his 
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dttlies J&auitty t 1912 Resumptum ol payiae&t upon the Nicaraguan Debt coupons, 
whidi was suspended <m January jst to<c^ ];dace on October 25, 19x2 The coupon kiue 
January *, I9i3» was also n«^ 

PANAMA » 

Panama has an atea of 32 380 square imlfcs, and die populatum mcludmg the Canal 
Zone (see under United Sf&i^ ^tion ii> is 38^^745 giving an average of a hide l^s 
than 13 inhabitants per dqnare mile Imports were valued m tqio-'ii at £i 973,000 
and exports at £570 745 > British imports t«ang valued at £453,480 and exports to 
Great Britain at £25,034 The mikAge of railways is 51 (exclusive of 151 miles of 
narrow-gauge banana ridlways), and of telegraph hnes 497 There are 1 ,000 native 
police Revenue for rgit-rr amounted to £739,177 and expenditure to £737 265 
Cb November 3 1903 Pananta bad broken away from Colombia and under the aus 
pices of the United States became an independent Repubhe The present constitution 
was promulgated on February 13 1904 and on February 2Sth the first president Gener 
al Manuel Anmdor Guerrfero was mstadled He served until 1908 when he was succeed 
ed by Senor Jos€ Donungo de Obaiifia who died in office on March i 1910 The second 
vice-president Dr Carlos Antonio Mendoza, then became president, the first vice presi 
dent having died m the previwiB year Under the aegis of the powerful northern re 
public Panama made great progress, both commercially and industrially while each 
branch of the admimstration showed an improvement year by year The country is 
very fertile and offers ^ceptiona! possibilities for colonisation Moreover it is be 
Ueved to be very rich m mines, gold bullion being steadily shipped from mining prop 
erties near Danen Agriculture is earned on to a very considerable extent the latest 
statistics regardmg hve stock showmg 1 20 000 head of animals 50 600 sheep and goats 
cattle 55 000 horses and mules 15 000 A progi^sive trade is earned on m bananas, 
while cacao, rubber coffee and sugar of unusually good quality are produced In 
Panama the sugar cane grows continuously for fifteen years without replanting 

The &iaQCial condition of the Republic is strong m 1910 $6 000 000 (£i 200 000) 
lay on deposit ra New York Banks and $i 000 000 (£200 000) was lodged m legal 
mstitutions There is no public debt and no paper money m arculation 

A change m the United States diplomatic representation occurred m Apnl 1910 
when Mr R S Reynolds Hitt was appomted to Panama , this post he left in the follow 
mg July hemg replaced by Mr Thomas C Dawson Dr fhblo Anosem^a became 
preadent on October i, 1910 He retired on leave of absence February ad and re 
sumed office March 7 1912 On November 14, 1910, President Taft visited the canal 
works and spent three days upon the isthmus 

On January i, 1911, a new tanff came into existence the ad valorem duty being raised 
from 10 pet cent to 15 per cent except upon wheat flour, com nee and alfalfa 

On July 22 191 a, the third prudential election which had taken place in Panama 
was held under the direct and invited supervision of the United States The elections 
were remarkable for thelact that for the first time on record candidate journeyed into 
the provinces in order to harangue the votera m true democratic style Dr Behsano 
Porras was elected president from October t 1912 for four years by an almost unam 
mous vote An innovation was the granting of votes to the mlhtary and pohee forces 
The defeated candidate for re-dection Presidrat Arcsem^a, declared at the opening 
of General Assembly (Sept 2d) that the elections^* had bccM very unfair and that the 
ihti^ed Slates had introduced methods httle cakulated to insure impartiality ” 

Mr PhtodM* Rnox, United States Secretary df StaU, visited Panama in the U S 
warshqi ^ Wii^bagton ” on February 27, 1912 In June two Englishwomen arnved 
m m search of some flirates' hidden treasure 

PARAQVAY » 

Paraguay has an ai»ft at 171,204 square nnies, and the population according to the 
09^ r^^t estamatb la 755^1, of about are Indians, giving an average of 
Se»£t 0 E S Tot, 756 et 
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4 6 inhftbitajits per square mik iteaports were valued at £t igOA^ and exports £957 
813 m 1909-10, imports from Great Britain being valued at ,^525 098 and exports to 
Great Bntam ^[3042 The total public debt amounts to £2,149,134 (£?63,590 external 
and £i 385,544 jnternai) The total mileage of railways is 232 and that of t^graph 
bnes 1987 The army has a strength of too officers and 2500 men and the navy com 
prises 3 vessels with a personnd of 40 

Towards the end of 1909 a movement was set on foot to bring about the downfall of 
the government of Dr Emiliano Gonzales Navero (who became president on July 5 
1908) There were three pohtieal parties in existence — the or peasant class which 

took no part in the government and desired merely to live a peaceful agricultural life 
the whites mostly descendants of the old Spanish families who had always been an 
exclt^ive class and had equally little to do with politics, and the military party which 
was desirous of obtaining control of the administration of the country In January 
1911 the ferment which had been so long in progress broke out m the form of a violent 
revolutum under the leadership of Ctdonel Albino Jara mimster of war and marine who 
had previousl> headed a mutiny against his own father while the latter was in command 
of an artillery regiment Colonel Jara forcibly assumed the office of president in opposi 
tion to the constitutional preadent Senor Manuel Gondra (^formerly minister tor foreign 
affairs) who had been inaugurated November 25 1910 but the country soon rose up 
against the new dKtatonai rule and found a leader m Dr Riquelme Colonel Jara 
then summoned to his aid a number of ex Chilean officers “ solffiers of fortune Dr 
Riquelme was captured and decapitated his body being alao hornbly mutilated Not 
one of the Latin \mencan republics nor anv of the European governments recognised 
the presidency of Colonel Jara. In July 191 1 Seflor Liberto Rojas who had been presi 
dent of the Senate, was offered and accepted the provisional presidency of the republic 
and Cdonel Jara notwithstanding his attitude towards the constituted authonty was 
offered the post of minister of war but subsequently under pressure this offer was can 
celled and Colonel Jara continued his revolutionary campaign 

The Governments of Brazil and Argentina at this time showed considerable powers 
of restraint refraining from mterfenng with Paraguayan affairs although the interests 
of both states were senoudy jeopardised by the reign of anarchy in the neighbourmg 
republic In December 1911 the Bntish and German ministers were appealed to 
by the so-called Paraguayan government to support its authority but declined 

A rupture fimaJly took place between Paraguay and Argentina, which resulted m the 
withdrawal of the minister of the latter republic Dr Marfanez Campos from Asunadn 
and the despatch of the Argentine gunboat ‘ ParanA to the Paraguayan capital 
* President Jara telegrapdied to the Argentine executive “ It is time that a stop was 
put to this era of Paraguayan revolutions fomented and orgam^d in the country of 
your Excellency ” The reply to this provocative message was the despatch of two 
additional Argentine gunboats and two destroyers to join the flotilla under the com 
raand of Rear Admiral O Connor m Paraguayan waters. The special envoy from Para 
guay Senor Enrique Solano Lopez the son of a former president was refused an audi 
ence by the head M the Argentine government 

Early m March 1912 for the second tune in as many months Sefior Liberto Rojas 
was deposed from the Presidency and Dr Pedro Pena was elected is his place. On the 
2 2d of the same month a further revolution took plaie, this time under the leadership of 
Dr Gondra the former president deposed by Colonel Jara, the nominee for the Chief 
Executive was also a former president Dr Emiixano Gonzalez Navero who had served 
as chief magistrate in 1908, he was elected as provisional president March 53 1912 
J>r Pefia, the ex president, with a number of his f odowemj took refuge in the Uruguayan 
Legation A new government was formed with Dr Gondra as minister of war, and this 
was at <mce recognised by the diplomatic corps 

Oa May 17, m Uie course of a fresh rev^utioaary outbreak. Colonel Albano 
Jara who had been mortally injured, was coloured with many of his officers He 
succumbed to his wounds within a few hours A new presidential Action was held m 
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JuJy, whea Seftor Eduardo Schaerer formerly laajrWiOf Asuaa&i, was elected f»eadeat 
and Dr Pedro BobadiUa vice-piesidcat. 

The prolonged politicai upheaval respontoWe for severe depression in financiai 
and commeraaj ciieles Eajiy in ion attempts were made to float a new loan for 
£i,ooo ooo, of which £400 000 was offered in France In view of diplomatic repre 
sentations however and after a discussion in the Frcsnch Chamber, the whole of the 
monQr paidon application by subscnbers was return^ The budgets of igro, igii 
and for the first quarter of i^i 2 ^owed the heavy defiat of $22,000,000 and a total debt 
of $27,000 000 Most of the state en^l^res were without saianes The general 
fioanciM condition was described ‘ the worst at any time m recent years ” Notwith 
standing the adverse conditioiis the trade and commerce of Paragua> for the year igio- 
1 1 pro'wd rather more favouralfle than that for the previous twelve monthu but the 
want of money was severely felt Merchants while findmg it difficult to dispose of 
stocks during the months of avil war were enabled to pfat^ orders m Europe and else 
where on the customary terms of Jong credit 42 per cent of the imports entering the re 
pubhc were British The total value of the goods imported for the year 1910 had 
amounted to £i 196,000, purporting to show a large advance over the previous two 
years as did the amount of exports, which came to £9^0,200 Upon examination how 
ever the impcut figures proved misleading, since out of the total above referred to 
£2^3 000 related to the material for the Paraguayan Central Railway which paid no 
duty The progress of the railway suffered considerably in consequence of the political 
trouble construction was con^eted to the terminus at Encarnacidn and the gauge 
was finally changed througliout In June a fusion of railway mterests was completed 
by an American French Syndicate the Paraguay Central being brought into working 
assoaation with the North-East Argentine and the Jmtre Rios railways 

In July 1912 occurred the death of Senor Juan G Gonsalez a former President (1890- 
Q4) who had been d^iosed and bamshed to Aigentma. In September the British Mm 
ister Sir Reginald T Tower paid his first officii visit to Asuncion 

PERUi 

Peru has an ^tunated area of 679 600 square miles (subject to boundary disputes 
still unsettled) and the population (mamly Indian and mesitsos) according to the most 
recent estunato is 4,900,000, giving an average of 7 2 inhabitants per square mile The 
total pubhc debt amounts to £4,483 230 (£680 000 external hut authority to raise a fund 
of £6,000000 was granted by Congress on Sept 12, 1912, £3 803,230 mtemal) The 
total mileage of raflways is 1728 and that xif tetegraph lines 6475 The army has a 
strengtii of 7000 men and the navy comprises 14 vessels with a personnel of 250 

In Janua^ 1909 the United States Pacific fleet visited Peruvian waters ami in com 
phment to the republic it was agreed between the UmtM States and the republic of 
Panama that any dispute arising out of the treaty of February (1909) should be referred 
to the president of Peru for decision 

Notwithstanding advanang prosperity, m May 1909 a political uprising took place, 
and the capital itself upon more than one occaaon was the scene of disturbance. Senor 
Eeguia w^ bad been president since Septembw 1908, was seized by the mob and his 
file threatened upon fais refusal to sign a docmmenl the army m charge of political 

iq^nents Timely arrived of a squadrim of national troops {mt an end to the madent 
Au^arocutive decrira prohibited the entrance mto Peru ai CSflnese emigrants possess 
Jmg fcsa than £500 m Ihe govenunent also fmt into fwce rules restricting the 

l^miscuotta entry of Chmese manual labourer, and passed laws for the alienation of 
lands, pKunotmg ooiomaattoii and rtunulatuig bktter-cla^ imnugratioa 
A treaty was tngjond in September 1909 between Peru and Colombia, setthng the 
boundaries in the far north-east the signatories being Sei5®^ M F Borras for Peru, and 
Seltor Etia Tanoo Atgms isox Cokmdaa. The frontier hue between Peru and Bohvia 
was deffiutdy fixed froea ^ dMuth of the Hendb to that id the Vav«:i^ 
fSee&B xxs 
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In January a fe-eaty betwe^^m and &ra2ti settJii]® tb® Boundary 

quastKm so for as th«)s« two fepubUcs ware cimcenied, but suU kavmg opm that 
portion <rf the frontKT claused by Hcuackw Sever&l Bntasb o^csets took pa^ m the 
Peruvian Braaikan frontier delitoitation — namely Colonel Arthur J Wooiiroffe fl E 
who had had much experience in defining tlw! harimdaries cd East Africa, Captam H S 
Toppin Lieutenant M R C Nonson, and Lfeotenant C G Moores Ibe Commission 
sailed from Europe for the seccawl time on October so, 1912 

The unfriendly rclatioiw which had so long existed between Peru and Chik regarding 
the provmces of Tacna and Atfca Were accentuated when in February 1910 the Petuviaa 
mmister m Chile Seftor Arturo Garcia^ was withdrawn At the end of 1912 however 
a fnendly settlement was repcrted to be in progress 

A fresh outbreak of pc^nilar fury dnected against the Peruvian legation at BogotS. 
Colombia occurred on April i 1910, the outcome of an inflammatory prodamation 
addressed by the president of Ecuador Senor Elov Alfaro This was productive of 
much aogrv correspondence and threatened reprisals between the two governments 
Peruvian troops were moved to the Ecuadonan frontier and in the month of May it 
seemed as if a border war was mevitable Tbe excitement gradually calmed down, 
however and normal conditions were restored The Ecuadonan frontier question re 
maming unsettled the Umted States Braaril and Argentina in Jime offered their joint 
services as mediators between Peru ahd Ecuador, the offer was accepted by Peru but 
was refused by Ecuador as was also the suggestion that the whole question should be 
referred either to King Alfonso XIII of Spain or to the Hague Tribunal 

The boundary dispute between Peru and Ecuador differs materially from the usual 
squabbles m which ' the honour of the flag ’ and the ‘ dignity of the nation ” play prom 
inent parts Here there is involved a senous question of territory namely the entire 
province of Loreto This large tract of land covers an extensive region m the centre of 
South America and is divided into northern and southmi sections Peru daims the 
northern section from Ecuador and as this claim means the relmquishmg of one fifth 
of the whole temtorv the objection of Ecuador can be appreaated 

During 1910 commerce and finance advanced encouragingly and education also made 
headwa> The government earned on the policy of providing educational establish 
ments upon the pnnciple initiated by President Manud Pardo in 1872 whereby educa 
tion was made free throughout the republic Wireless telegraphy mtroduced into Peru 
before it was adopted by any other South American republic, showed remarkable progress 
aviation also met with encouragement In September 19x0 the Peruvian aviator Jorge 
Chavez Dartnell the first man to fly across the Alps was kdied in SwitzerlamL 

On November 3 19^0 a new cabinet was formed under Dr Joste Salvador Cavern 
but was compelled to resign (Dec ic^h) on account of a vote of censure passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies upon one of its members, Dr Porras mimster for foreign relations 
The ministei of finance Dr Carlos Forero bad previously reagned and had been replaced 
by Seflor D^ada On Dec -^Sth the Cabinet was reformed under Dr Bauradre, being 
with two exceptions the same as that rihich held office under Dr Cavero 

On January 20, lOii a law was passed providing for compensation for accideBts to 
workmen and employees m receipt of not more than £ito per annum In May a law 
governing the exportfetion tax upon crude rubber was promulgated providing that all 
rubber exported should pay an 8 per cent ad valorem duty based upon the quotation for 
the commodity prevailing on the Liverpool market 

On October 5 j 91 1 a further attack upon the Peruviaai iegation at Bogota Colombia 
took place, the mob stoning the residence and t^nag down the escutcheon The out 
rage was due to lU-^eehng over an alleged encroachment of Peru upon territory claimed 
by Colombia 

Tlie Miinstry soon underwent yet anottier rbange, Dr Agustm Cahoxa, former 
Minister of Justice, becoming premia on October 20 1911 the attempt to form a 
Cabinet Setiot Ego Aguirre on the 12th of that month had h^ed A boycott 
of Chilean steamers was instituted at the ports of MoUendo and Ptoco nt December, but 
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coUygipi^ omngtd tbe {iroo^t abefn take& hy’tiH fovtrzuiierit of Pefu^ians 

fsoin &^befn Cbale coat^^ unabi^d, leavanig the Chileaa mines and, lutrate fields 
fcareiof kbonr fin tfie antnnm. rMatums wcUi Qok much improved^ puMic parocesasaons 
beiaf held thcough the streets of Santtago*de>Oiite m honeior of Peru’s cet^teamal 

A treaty of amity commerce ami nsVtgatum between Pwu and Cuba was signed at 
Lima on Apr^ 35 igz 3 The Peruiima navy^ wa» now reorganised, the Government 
purchasing a discard^ French ccmser, tfie “ l^y 4 e Lome/ for the sum of £150,000, in 
addition to two submarines,^ bnngmg up the totai sttaigth to 9 The new vesseis were 
bron^t over frmn France by Reax^Adunral VUlvtceiicio in March 

Tim presidential elections, which were fined foa^ May 1912 were productive of 
so much political trouble that it was found imp<»esthle to-hofd them upon the date select 
ed The President who had l^n petitioned to postpone the date refused to interfere 
or to summon a Special Con^ss leaving the question to be dealt with by the ordinary 
Congress meeting July 28th. There 'freie two caUd^ates, — Sefior Aspillaga supported 
by a comlnnation <d sevesal important factions, and Senor Guillermo Eduardo Billing 
hurst who had been mayor of Lima since igog, nce-fwresident of the republic (1908) 
and minister to Chile (1900-1902) Seftor BUhngfaurst was elected August 19th He 
commenced his term on Se^^ember 25 1912 the period bang for 4 years and terminat- 
ing in 1916 The President’s first Cabinet 'was composed of Dr Eh 4 s Malpartida presi 
doit of the cabinet and mud^r of government, Dr Wenceslao Valera, mimster of 
foreign adiairs Mr BaMomero F Maldonado mimster of finance and commerce 
General Ennque Vemla muustet of War and Navy, Dr Francisco Moreyra y Riglos 
minister of justice, church and m&tnieticm, Mr Fermm Malaga Santolaya, mimster of 
Fomento andpubbc works 

Grave scandab m connection wiHi tlm conduct of an Anglo-Peruvian concern the 
Amazon Rubber Company whose business was earned on m the distnet of Putumayo 
were brought to light in an official report (July 1912) made by Sir Roger Casement 
Bnti^ Consul-General at Rio 1^0 was deputed to hold an investigation It was shown 
that a temble system of cruelty prevailed m compelling the natives to collect rubber 
and public opinurn in England and America was de^ly stirred The Peruvian govern 
meat was bbmed i<a allowing these scandals to exist but defended itself b> declaring 
its entire ifnmrance of the state <A aSairs, and claiming to have subsequently sent a 
commissKm to investigate enmes mid punish the ofienders Three further commissions 
were nomnDated to draw up a scheme of leforms, while a judge and a commissioner were 
appointed to reade m the dirtaact 

The conditiond <rf trade meanwhile showed further improvement, the revenue from 
all sources dh^layuig an increase. Ibe estimated revenue for 1911-12, namely £2,784, 
513 was OEceeded by £442,904 With other suras brought in, the exc^ amounted to 
£607 602 On the other hand the estunatoi eiqienditure for the same penod was exceed 
ed amounting to £594 035, leaving a balance m the treasury of £13 567 The receipts 
for the year 1912-13 were estimated at £3,21^^237 and the expenditure at £2,879,924 
showing a suijdi^ of £3 29,2 £3 

The Senate (Sq>t< n, 1912) apiwroved am imemal loan for £6,000,000 for pur 
poses of natkraal defence, while the Chamber of Deputies (Oct Z7th) sanctioned a 
Wan foar $i 500,000 (£300,000) at a maxMmum mtore^ of fi per cent, 

SALVADOR i 

Salvador has an area of 72 23 sqpaaue mdes, and the population according to the most 
reoent estimate is gitupg an average of 23s 2 per square mile Imports were 

valued m igio-n* H £1,078,074 and ei^carfcs at £i,68i,afi?, imports from Great Bnt 
am being valued sA ;^28,847 and exports to Great Bntam at £104,604 The revenue 
wiaaestmated^aoi^ih^ tiithe btid^ of *912-13 at 43,140,4^5 gpid, and the 
at 13^5,10^ pfisos gold (t p^ gold *4* » * =* 3S id ) The total 

ptth^ debt ammmu to ^^,^$5,509 ^885,500 extei^ ^ £1,700,000 mtemal} The 
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m^ge of railways is 97 ind that of telegraph haes a 706 The artny has a strength 
of 5 s 54 and officers (ew:lusiYe of about ij 8 ,ooo miiitia) The navy oompcisesone 

vessel With a pets&nnei o£ to 

The Amapala Conference of November 1907 winch was held between the p«^ents 
of Salvador, Honduras and Nicaragua was not productive of permanent peace, 4tS' had 
been anticipated la December 1908 a further effort to stir up revolution in Salvador 
was made by the then president of Nicaragua, Sefior Jose Santos Zel&ya who also 
instigated an attack upon General Fernando Figueroa, the president of Salvador Both 
attempts proved unsuccessful A state of excitement and unrest nevertheless, pre 
vailed all through 1909 but the strong hand of the government succeeded m suppressing 
the threatened uprising In April 1 909 the United States found it necessary to despatch 
three warships to Nicaraguan watem m order to prevent a further incursion into Salva- 
dorian terntory The Govenunent of Salvador at this time showed mudiself resptraint 
and great administrative capacity with the result that the situation was robbed of much 
of Its latent danger and while a stale ot unrest continued m the neighbouring Repuphes 
of Nicaragua and Honduras Salvador settled down to peaceful conditions 

Several important railway contracts were entered into lU iqio with mi American 
s>ndicate more especially one for 7 3 miles of track connecting Zacapa (ui Guatemala) 
Santa Ana and San Salvador thus securmg communication with the Guatemala railway 
and formmg the eastern division link of the Pan Amenean railroad This contract was 
followed by another for the construction of a railway from San Salvador to the port of 
La Libertad on the Pacihc coast \ ery slow progress has been made with either project 
General Fernando Figuero who had been elected president on March i 190 , retired 
from office at the end of his four years service being succeeded by Dr Manuel Enrique 
\raujo (March i igii), under whose administration the republic made consistent 
headway Not onlv have the g«aeral trade conditions improved but advancement has 
been manifested in other directions The railways telephones and telegraphs have been 
extended and several other important industrial projects mitiated The attention and 
the resources of the Government have been devoted to the improvement of the cart 
roads (carreieras) which are used to a large extent for internal traffic Salvador 
already possess^ one of the best sv stems of highways in Central America 

On November 5 191 1 was celebrated the centennial anniversary of the state s inde 
pendence when several additional highwaj s were opened to traffic The new Salvador 
line of steamships inaugurated at the end of 1908 continued to play an important part 
in the economic development of the State and the well managed Salvador Raiiwa> of 
which the steamer service forms a subsidiary undertaking likewise contributed to this 
advancement Owing to the favourable public rates which the Sal\ adoc bne bad intro 
duced a rate war ' had been anticipated, but through skillful administration this was 
avoided The Salv ador steamship Une has succeeded m restoring tha British mercantile 
flag to Central Amenean waters from which it had entirely disappeared and is Carrying 
on a very extensive trade between Salvadorian, Guatemalan and Mexican ports 
1 In I gi 2 there were 486 primary schotds, of which 203 were for males, 200 for female 
83 being mixed , they emifloy 851 teachers 382 being males and 469 females The num- 
ber of pupjjs m the republic is estimated at 20 569, and the total population of school 
age IS 173 495 Jn March 1912 an officer of the Spanish Civfl Guards Captaan, Msurtin 
Garndo, arrived under contract with the government to reorganise the pohee force of 
the countrj , and to establish a body of Rural Guards for the better protection of life 
and property in the repubhc 1 

The finances at the end of 191? were in a satisfactory statq In 1911 the revenues 
amounted to 12,3^9,874 pesos as compared with ro, 620,865 pesos in igia. Under the 
adnunistration gf Dr M E Araujo, large r^ayments have been made on account of the 
public debt, paymentP to the army and navy, which under previous admimstratimse had 
been in g^ax, were hqmdated and have since been regularly maintained Dip^oniatic 
and Consular representativ es abroad who had not been m receipt pf salaries for several 
months, were paid in full while credits with foreign firms in Europe and the United 
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also ior sqii» time suspended, werfe jftcnewed Considerable economy on the 
oth^liaiid has been exercised in the control of pul^csmoce, exfienses not absolute 
ly necessary have been stopped , freedom from custom house dues is no longer permitted 
the port of Maaandla, thiough whndi ipany thousands of tons of goods were formeriy 
smuggled is nowchwed^ the strictest scrutiny is e^sercised ovor the collection of revenues 
old collectors having. been rcsnoved andmew ones ^^polnted, &niis and bankers who had 
advanced loans to the g^veniment have been imluced to suspend interest for 6 months 
cm^ms tariffs on artides used by the rich dasses have been raised 20 per cent gold 
while tariffs upon artides consulted by the poor have been lowered, and finally the 
stamp tax has been ngidiy eniorceti 

The practiced results of the finaaaal policy of the gover&aient include the increase in 
the revenue m one year of 1,^730,008 pesos 1,000,000 pfeosof old dd>ts deared many 
pubbc woi^ of first importance completed and paid for out of revenue the British 
foreign debt coupmis faiUduUy met {the Salvador bonds have recently stood at the high 
est price attamod namdy loi per cent) and 1,637,000 pfeos of the Internal Debt in 
addition to (1,000,000 <rf unpaid salaries, deared off The revenue of the state has 
increased over 16 per cent mid the national debt has been reduced by 9 per cent 

SANTO DOMINGO' 

Suito Domingo has an area of 19,325 square rml^, and the population according to 
the census of 1911 is 675 000, giving an avenge of 34 89 inhabitants per square mile 
Imports were valued in 1910-11 at 389,932 and exports at £2 200 981 The total 
pubhc debt is £5 000,000 (£2,835 7 ^ external and £2,164,300 mternal) The total 
mileage of railways is 225, and that of telegraph Imes 1028 The army has a strength 
cd 1300 men The navy comprises 6 vessels with a pefsmnd of 100 

The year ujog marked an q>och m the history t-be Republic as regards prosperity 
and progress trade with the neighbouring repul^ic of Haiti was also more active than 
m any former year Tlie compieticai of two radways effected namely the hne 
between Santiago and Moca, and that between Salcedo and Puerto de Sanchez An 
extradition tce^y with the Umted States was celebrated cm June 19 1909 

The national Bank of S^uito Donut^o was estaUiShed in 1910 with an authonsed 
cental of (2 000 000 the present being a United States citizen and the stock holders 
mainly Cuban finanoets A concesaon was granted to a Bntish corporation for a rail 
way hue from Puerto de Ssuudiez to La Vega Three important measures were enacted, 
the mmn^ law, stamp-tax Jaw, and diplomatic reorganization law The repubhc had a 
ca^ bdance of about $6 000,000 which was devoted to public works 

In Novmnber 1910 pdiitical dissensions again broke out between Haiti and Santo 
Domingo, in regard to the bounchury dispute, both governments finally agreeing to sub 
mit the controversy to the arbitration tribunal of the Hague 

In November rpti PrmideM Ramon Caceres was assassinated Seftor Eladio Victona 
assumed cxintr^ of the repulse’s stairs, and yias subsequently elected provisional 
preadent (Doc 6th) His nephew, Genera! AlfrMo Victona aged 27, was appointed 
commander-m-clu^ of the army and minister of war and marine 

On February 5, 1912 ht the mectmg of the Chamber the election Of Sefior Eladio 
Victoria was confinned. Ins ^^pmntmmit now being that of constitutional president for 
the MU term of 6 yems Ob February 28tb a new Cabinrt was formed, General Alfredo 
Vktonarotaamng the portfohos of war and numne and assuming in addition the tempo- 
rary secretaryships of the intenor and police On April 18th the pecuniary daims pat 
eat, Wid trade marim Conventtons adt^hed at Buenos Atrfcs in tgio by the 

Fourth Interatt^uU Conference of American States were ratified 

Die foan<»s od tkt n^blic whkh, in aiCCmdaace with the Convention between the 
United States 4md the Santo Domingo governmimts, arc placed under the supervision 
«!f an Amencan atizm 48 general recover of enstmna showed marked improvement 
irom T909 to t0«2, the ret«ijpu have mcreesi^ from (3,d>4,3«5 to $4 257 doo The 
*Bee£.^ wav J94--‘5. 
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imports advanced from ^4425 9*3 u* *009 to $6,257 691 m 1910, wkle the exports 
unproved from §8,113 690 bi 1909 to $10 849 623 in rpio I>unng iite first quarter of 
igi2 the customs receipts resiilted lu an increase of $205,522 as tximpared with the 
corresponding period of igir 

On J une 5 1912a further revolution broke out under the leadership of one D 'Orcrhcn 
the government troc^ at the first engagement being defeated Disturbances continued 
at intervals throughout the months of July \ugust and September On September 13, 
tqj:2 the United States decided tomtmene, and despatch^ the cruiser ‘ Des Moines ’ 
and the gunboat 'W'heehng ’ to protect Amencan interests On. September 24th a 
force of 750 United States matines was deqiatched to protect the customs houses (which 
had been seized by the revolirtiomsts), in accordance »ith the Con-vention of 1907 

URUGUAY ^ 

Uruguay has an area of 72 210 square milei> and the population according to the 
most recent estimate is 1,1 12,000 gi\mg an average of 15 3 inhabitants per square mile 
Imports were valued in 1910-11 at £05374 3 and exports £0 63607 imports from 
Great Britain being valued at £i 030 531 (Jsui to July 1910) and exports to Great 
Britain £437 93/ (Jan to July 1911) The re\enue was estimated m the budget of 
1912-13 at $3;^ 142 380 and the expenditure at $35000000 ($i gold'==4S3d) The 
total public debt amounts to £27 813 077 (£26 185 07 / external and fj 6a8 000 internal) 
The total mileage of radwavs is 2011 (including lines under construction) and that of 
telegraph lines 4819 The army has a strength of 7500 men and 600 oflScers The 
na\> comprises 12 vessels with a persmnel of 660 

The presidency of Senor Claudio WiUiman which began m 1907 was characterised 
b> a cautious financial policy nevertheless considerable sums were devoted in 1909 by 
the Government to the founding of agncultural colonies the construction of port works, 
and to the subsidising of certain new railway lines The general prosperity of the coun 
tr\ was shown m the growth of imports and exports In spite of the Public Debt 
(amounting to £27 813 077) being a heavy one for a country possessing but little over 
I CX 30 000 inhabitants the natural resources of the Republic W'hich are as jet only 
partially developed are such that the pubhc credit of Uruguaj continues to stand high 
On October 30 1909 the Brazilian Uruguayan Treaty concerning the joint-ownership 
of the Mmm lagoon and the Jaguarcto river was signed 

In the early days of 1910 further insurrections were attempted the penal code 
countenancing such revolts and allowing participators to escape punishment Manv of 
the disturbances took place in Montevideo m connection with the presidential candi 
dature of Senor Battle y Ordonez (President 190^^7) Much public dissatisfaction 
was occasioned by the large increase m the strength of the array, and the consequent 
heavy charge on the Budget (1910) 

During President WiUiraan s administration a reduction was made in the exporta 
tion duties of meat products and the light -dues were diminished the 5 per cent tax on 
salaries and pensions and the Postal surcharges were ehminated On the other hand 
fees were instituted upon industrial and professional Iw^ces Cable rates were reduced 
by order of the Government and provision was made for the tanffs schedule of cable 
companies to be revised annually 

F^rom January i to February 2 1911 the South Amencan Postal Congress was held 
at Montevideo this iMOVided for the establishment in that city of an International 
South Amencan postal bureau under the direction of the govemoient of Uruguay The 
object of the bureau is to collect arrange publish and distnbute data of special interest 
to the postal service of South Amencan countries mdudmg Argentina Boh via, Bra^ 
Chile Colombia Ecuador Paraguay, Peam, Uruguay and Venezuela 

In March 191 1 Sefior Battle y Ordofie® was elected president of tie repuHic for the 
second time Almost immediately an exttewm somiistic policy was fwit forward, with 
the result that a strong opposition to the govemment was created Among other 
‘ See E B xxvu 805 et seq. 
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xoea^um whidi were introduced ija rapid succ^iem were—^ labour bill (Jnly)» <3^posed 
by ail .foreign antearwts and espeaally by British railway companies an Insurance 

Monopoly bill (July), forbiddu^ within the temtory of the republic Lbecacrjing on of 
life hre and accident insurance operations otherwise than by the State a biU (August) 
for the estabhshmeiit of a state meat factory intended to promote open competition 
With established for^gn mter^ts a bill (August) for the establishment of a state 
mercantile marine, and a scheme for the construction of a number of economic State 
railways, also inte^ed to promote competition with the existing hnes built withBriti^ 
capital A state raonopoly m the man^acture trf matches was announced m August 
1912 The tha-eatened Bj^urance Monopoly drew forth a protest from the British 
minister at Moafevitieo, Mr R | Kennedy, after the matter had been raised ui the 
House of Commons (Aug 17th) by Mr Annan Bryce M P for Inverness Burghs 
Towards the end of May 1911 serious industrial strikes occurred which affected 
the wh(de of the labour in Montcsvideo So fax from attempting to control the situation 
the government ostentatiously stood aside during three days thousands of wiilmg work 
pei^le wei^e unable to follow their occupations For this period by decree of the Labour 
federation, the industrial business and commercial activities of Montevideo were par 
alysed the supphes of daily food were interrupted theatres remamed closed marriages 
were postponed, and it was difficult even to bury the dead with the customary cere 
monies For eleven da> s following pubUc order remained disturbed The president 
openly encouraged the stnkes, and declined to extend either police or rmhtary protec 
tion Further hosuhty was shown to foreign enterprise by the cancellation of an impor 
tant contract entered into in the month of May 10 lo, between the government of 
Uruguay and the city of Montevideo Pubhc Works Corporation a British compan> 
although the Chamber of Deputies had formally approved of the contract in October 
1910 and the executive had signed it. 

In September a legation was created at Havana (Cuba) Seftor don Rafael J Fossalba 
bemg appointed first envoy extraordmary and minister plempotentiary while Senores 
Don Juan Zoniia de San Martm and Don Jose Pedro Massera were appointed to repre 
sent the repubhc On the Permanent Arbitration Court at the Hague 

In August 1912 Dr Juilo Herrera y Obes, a former president passed away \ 
painful impre^ion was occasioned by President Battle y Ordofiez refusing permission 
for the deceased to receive bunal m the National Pantheon The Chamber insisted 
Imwever upon this homiur being rendered and the president was compelled to give way 
The financial conditions of the repubhc show that the national expenditure has been 
fast overtaking the revenue The btter was placed (1912-13) at $28 ^35 000 7 <^7 

000) while the former was esUmated at $35 132,171 {£7 026,434) A later estimate 
raised the revenue to $35 142,380, thus showing a balance of $10 000 but in local 
financial circles the realization of this estimate was not anticipated 

VENEZUELA' 

Venezuela has an area of 393 976 square miles and the population according to the 
most recent estimate is 2,713,703, giving an average of 6 9 inhabitants per square mile 
Imports were valued m rpio-ri at £$^78 and exports £^^$6 876 imports from Great 
Britain being valued at 050,772 and exports to Great I^tain ^253 27S (th^e figures 
exclude Tnmdad, British Guiana and Bnti^ West Indies) The revenue and expendi 
tone were estimated inihe budget of 1912-13 to balance at 32,590,800 bolivars (i bohvar 
« 0|d % The total public debt amounts to £7,686 581 (£4>3ht ,420 external and £3,3 ? 5 
161 mtexmUf The total mdeage of railways is 542, and of telegraph iinea 4899 The 
anny has a ^teng^h of 9600, and the navy comfmses 6 vessels with a Personnel of 400 
After the sentckece of exde proocsm:^ i^mn ^x^President Ciprmno Castro, which 
«as.deteiini»«l vqwn tmmediately after hi« defeature from Venezuela, Decwnl^r 5908 
th« aHuhtums of the cwuitry began to improve Commercial prospenty was not only 
Plumed smd subsequent]^ mamtaumd but more harmonious associations with other 
1 See E B xxui, 988 el seq 
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countries, which had been rudely mterrupted duru^ the laftOr days^tf Genfersl CaAtfo » 
terra of office were again instituted Steps were also taken to^ttle severat outstanding 
boundary questions wilJa both Great Bntam aad Cdoanbia and, thedaitter r^ubiic 
commercial negotiatioiK as well as the interchange of dipknaatic rqjrosteattativoify were 
resumed In February 1910 the Governments of Venezuela and the Umted States 
agreed upon the appointment of the Earl of Desart who had been m charge of the British 
case before the International Commission of Inquiry into the Dogger Bank incident 
(December 1904) as third arbiter m the disputes submitted to the Hague 

On April 27 1910 General Juan Vicente Gomez who had assumed office of Preadent 
in November 1908 upon the (feparture of General Cipnano Castro was elected Consti 
tutional President for the full term of 4 jeers On Apnl ^oth the Venezuelan Cabinet 
resigned, but several of the members joined the new Government Legations were 
established in Cuba and Nicaragua while diplomatic relations were re established With 
Italy The government failed to arnve at ally arrangement with Great Bntam as to an 
additional duty of 30 per cent upon goods imported from the British West Indies 
Relations with France and the Netherlands remained ruptured When the 
new adraimstration was inaugurated assent had been given to the German Minister s 
proposal of fiieniily mediation between Venezuela Fiance and the Netherlands the 
Venezuelan Government being anxious to resume diplomatic intercourse with both States 
When however an adjustment was expected both the French and Butch governments 
made new demands which were considered by Venezuela to be unacceptable The 
balance of payments owed by Venezuela to Spam for acts committed m the war of 
Independence remained unsettled but negotiations on the subject were again resumed 
Several other pending diplomatic questions between Venezuela and the Lmted States 
continued unadjusted bat on the other hand claims m connection with the Asphalt 
C ompany ’s concession were settled by compromise The decision of the Hagu« Tribunal 
by which Venezuela was condemned to pay the sum of 867 m connection with the 
Orinoco Steam Na\igation Company s claim i^as also satisfied 

In Apnl 1 91 1 important changes \vere introduced m the Customs tanff the whole 
tanff law being revised At the end of this year the payment made bv \ enezuela under 
the protocols of Washington of 1903 to Belgium France Mexico the United States 
Spain Holland Sweden and Norway amounted to 15 817 131 bolivars The ongmal 
claims amounted to 21,106 436 bolivars, so that there remained (November 30 1911) 
an unpaid balance of $ 289 354 bolivars These amounts do not include the sums paid 
previously to Germany, Great Bntam and Italj aggregating 17 835 150 bolivars 
On January 8 1912 the arbitration convention made between Venezuela and Brazd 
was ratified the convention to remain m force for 5 years Negotiations were reopened 
for the resumption of diplomatic relations between Venezuela and France French ati 
zens retaining their rights to submit their claims to arbitration On February 1 2th legal 

time was established throughout the republic at 4^ hours later than Greenwich the time 
being telegraphed everj second day from the observatory at Caricas (the capital) to 
each port The duplex system of teiegraphy was adopted by the government upon the 
whole of its lines Wireless telegraph stations were established at La Guana Puerto 
Cabello Maracaibo and Cumafia On May 28 1912 an executivfe decree provided that 
none but the decimal system should be accepted officially m the law courts, offices of 
the states and terntones of the repubhc- Several important contracts were entered 
into betw^ the government and a British and North Am^can corporation, including 
a sanitation project as well as a paving and a water stipply scheme for the capital^ but 
eventually the syndicate was notified that the work must be stopped 

In August several persons were arrested for Hnuggling^ dynamite and mumUons of 
Twir into the country from Tnmdad, while diplomatic rtpresentations were made to the 
British aythonties by the Venezuelan govommeni 

In November 191 2 by Presidential decree six Venezuelan foreign legations of the first 
class were established, assigned as follows — (i> the Umted States, Mfauco add Cuba, 
(2) Colombia, (3) Ecuador Peru and Bolivia, (4) Brazil, Uruguay^ Paraguay, Argentina 
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UBERIA 

Mid CbSfe, (5> Spam and fialy* (6) Oennsqiy; and the Ifnited Kingdom 

Ilk »9t* the D^tutment of Finance ^posited la the Bank of the Republic 

Cadicas, snb^t to the orders of res^tsri^ legaUons, thebidaBCcof the Debt ac 
kfitowledged m the protocols of Waslungton of rpo^, and counting to 34Q,s^r bolivurs 

(Percy P Martin ) 


Since 1909-10 the frontier with the French pesseSsions has been bmited on the spot 
by a Fraaa>-Iabenan Commission^ on which the pnnapal Libenaa representatives were 
two Patch o&cers Naval Captam S P X. Honors Naber and Naval lieutenant J J 
Morel. On the west the frceotieT with the adjoiiung British protectorate of Sierra 
Leone has been changed. Libena has ceded to Gmat Britain tic small distnct of 
Kanre Lahun (a name which should really be pronounced and written Kire Laun) 
which tfaerefme brings the frontier of Sierra Leone in a kxip farther to the north east 
On the other band &erTa Leone has ceded to Laberia tibe district of equivalent size 
known as the Mono Forest between the upp^ River Mano (formerly the boundary) 
and Its western tributary the Morro Uns boundary is altogether more satisfactory 
as it no longer subdivides tnbes into dif eient sections under Libena and Great Britain 
It gives to Great Bntam better traibng access to the river Makona (towards which the 
Bauma railway wiU now be earned) and yields to Libena the whole of the great Gora 
Forest, valual^ for its rubber and timber 

With r^ard to the flora, of Libena a few fresh discoveries have been made by Mr Bunt 
mg Dr Otto Stapf of Kew has pointed out the existence in Liberia of a valuable fodder 
grass the Penmsetum purpureunu This k hkely to prove very useful as clearings in the 
forest increase and greater attention is given to stock raising From the apparent absence 
of t^tse fly in much of the Labenau hinterland and the consequent success which attends 
cattle breeding it js ikiped that as the country settles down into a peaceaUe condition the 
attention of tlm natives may be more and more concentrated on stock rearing as well as on 
agriculture for the question of food supply m West Africa is becoming a very important 
one it IS absurd that Liberia should import such enormous quantities of nee meat and 
fish when all these things could be obtained locally if the attention of her inhabitants could 
be concentrated on the land ai^ tite waters trf the coast instead of being almost entirely 
absorbed by factious political questions slave-raiding and civil war 

In reracd to the fauna o( Libena the first capture and export of living specimens of the 
pigmy Irbenan hippopotamus were made in 1912 by a German big game hunter Major 
Schomburgk, oi Hamburg Two hunA-ed pits were dug by this energetic naturalist (who 
was asfii^ed m his meliorations of Liberia by his wde) and five pig^iy hippos in excellent 
conditmn vrerec^itut^ quickly became tame, and were distnbuted between the zoological 
gardens of the United States and Germany through the agency of Carl Ha^nbeck. for 
the first time naturalists wwe able to get a clear idea of the aspect of the pigmy hippopotamus 
when ahv^ It was seen to differ from its larger relation not only m size (it is little bigger 
than a large pig) but ts having a more ^nder muszie a more arched profile along the Ime 
of tlK iKise and a wnnklcd body It stands proportionately higher m the legs and is 
obviously much more active on land than Hippopotamus ampktbiits According to Major 
SchorabuTgks researches tins pigmy hippopotamus though well able to swim does not 
spend much of its time m the water but leads a life m the dense forest and sleejK on land 
very often makiim long barrows or tawnc^ m Bie dense herbal or undergrowth of the 
jungle With its lore'/^ in which <miy the two front hoofs ordmanly touch the ground 
It 18 able to do a great deaf of ImrrowiiMf and wiU rapidly conceal itself from sight bv digging 
hollows in the mud, into which it subside It would also seem from Schombuigk s researches 
that Libena possessed a rngmy form of drohant as well as a hippopotamus somewhat akin 
m the shape and aze of tt& earn to the well martasl smaB vsmety found m the Cameroon 
As min^als an m^rfont discovery of ^nume diamondfi was made m the 

wmtom part Ubena in 1909^10 neatr the lower St Paul River, further atones being found 
m ipit iTbe diamonds were disonvered by agents of a British company engaged m con 
stnicUQg a motor road due east the rrv« to the coffiee planting distnets Alluvial 
gidd had bemt^dbaapviered by the oampany, and tt was la the search for gold that dia 
monds were the gravel of mnaU streams Three diamonds are of good water, 

and veiy simifor to t&oee of Bradi So far np very large stone has been found but it is 
belteveo thM such as have been exported (about 154 m number down to igi r) indicate the 
ad^eaee of a ntatfit id of Liberia which idAy quite possibly furnish stones nvallmg 

those ^ Bfaal asd Gara rur i t MUmUri es wiaeh resendde Liberia in their petrolic 
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A diamond was ata» obtained from the vicinity of the Fudey Mountauts m 1912 Thet^ 
has been a slight increase m the output of gidd but nothing at pteennt to indict that any 
one part Ltbena js h^hly aurtfifflpous 

The journeys of Captam Biarthwaite WaUis, formerly Britjsh OmjM Genital 
«i Ljbena (since transferred to Fresch West Afnca)* an account pf v»htch pah&shed 
la 1910, threw some h^t on the cause of the gnevoos troubles which have xsecen% 
convulsed the hinterbmd of LibMia and hindered aceete to the trading centres. After 
the successful campaigns (1890-1S98) of the French against the Mandingo MaheU, 
Samon, and his Sofa following,*' it is evident that remnants of Samoa’s army found 
refuge m the dense forests of Liberia^ where tlwy joined with quasi Mahommedasi 
tribes partly of Mandwgo stock in a common hatred of the white man s encroachmenti. 
The settlement of these Sofas amongst the Buzi, Toma, and Gbahn tribes movoked 
further trouble with the French m the form of border raids and it has become more 
than ever incumbent on the Liberian Government at Monrovia that the Republic 
should possess an efi&cient police force capable of maintaimng order in the inteaor 
and firmly opposing itself to acts of bngandage and intertribal war 

On January i, 1912 Mr Arthur Barclay was succeeded m the Presidency the 
Repubhc by the Hon Darnel Howard Important concessions have been made to 
the German South American Telegraph Company giving them the nght to estabhsh 
and operate a sy'stem of wireless telegraph communication to and withm the terntory 
and Repubhc of Liberia The concession ooginally made to a British company in 1890 
for the working of the Libenan rubber fcarests, the pJantuig of rubber trees, etc , has 
been revised and amended, bringing it more mto line with the interests of other foreign 
traders and at the same time compensating the company for the past investments 
and sacrifices which it has made by defining closely the area of its forest preservation 
and allotting to it at a low raital for a long penod areas of unoccupied land for ejqien 
mental planting purposes In return this company which has already achieved 
considerable success in its introduction of the Hevea or Para rubber has agreed to 
distribute widely amongst the indigenous people of Liberia the seeds and stumps of 
the Patfi, tree, which is hkelv to become much cultivated in the ternton^ of the Repub- 
hc so similar in their soil and chmate to the regions of Brazd from which the Hevea 
has been denved But the most important Act of the Legislature in 1911 was the 
Loan Act for the negotiation of a loan through the good of&ces of the United States 
Government for the refunding and extinguishing of all debts and pecuniary obhgations 
of the Repubhc whether foreign or domestic 

This loatu It was arranged was to be issued in the form of bosids payable in New York 
bath as to pnncipal and interest in gold com of the United States the bonds to be issued in 
■such form as might be necessary to secure their admission, to the stock exchanges of New 
\ ork London Pans and Germany the annual interest on the bonds not to exceed five per 
cent the bonds to be is<sued fora penod of not less than forty years and to be redeemable 
under the provisions of the sinking fund at a ptenimm of not more than two and a half per 
cent of their face value during the first ten years from the issue of the loan and afterwards 
at par For the semce of this Joan there was to be set aside monthlv from the revenues 
assigned to that service a sum not exceeding twenty per cent of the gross receipts dunng 
the precedmg month which amount should not be less than 7 600 dollars m United States 
gold After the payment of the interest and necessary expenses the residue was to Ik set 
aside as a sinking fund and this sinking fund was in no case to be less than 12 500 dollars per 
annum. The secunty for this payment of interest and pnnctpal and of all charges on the 
Joan was to be the revenues from the customs duties and the rubber tax, ako if be, the 
shipcang tax on native labourers gome abroad for service The ocdlectibn and admimstratKm 
of this revenue durmg the life of the loan were invested iq a customs receivership to be 
admimstw^ by a general receiver of co«toijis who should be from tune to time designatwl 
by tte President of the Umted States of America and thereupon corrmiissioned by the 
Prestd^W of Liberia and associated with three a^istant receiVKrs to be desigimted respec 
lively by the governments of the Republic of France, the German Empire and the Umted 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland The accounts pf the general receiver should be 
renifer^ monthly to the secretary of the Treasury yhose emoluments and those of his 
assistant receivers were to be fixed at such amount as the President of the Umted States 
might approve Dunng the existence of this rBoeivwsrfiip the general receiver 'Would have 
t See E B xxiv 642d 643a xxv 566 Samon died in 1900 
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full coQiplete autliontj' to cirilelct etistoms aiul oti»Br assigned revenues as he might deem 
nocetsidy puipoae and shcMild he sufqxrfved by an adeouate customs guard and 

patrol semce on land and sea by the Republic Libena. And it the Republic should fail 
to i^vide an eftaeat cptows gua^i and patrol s^rvuse the general receiver naaght establish 
sutm himself and P 3 y the expenses thereof out ot the assigned revenues For the further 
secoti^ of the revenue dmii^ the maiat«iance of internal peacie there wai to be maintained 
donng the hfe of the adequate fronber pohoeloroe the officers of which were to be 

designated by the President of the United States of Amenca The genei^l receiver pf cus 
toms (an AmencanV would exercise the functions of a financial adviser to the Republic* 

and co^pefate iftith the secretary of the Trraisiiry to bring order and system into the 
finances, and further exeirose a reasonable oofltrol over the expenditure m each fiscal year 
and a j»oper aocounting for all the mom^ received atid disbursed 

The <t>»dtiSioB of the Iomi -fras made contingciit oii the settlement of the outstand 
mg claitB^ of the creditbrs the Libentoi (Jovemment Many of these were Germans 
and some delaj^ *wfiB caused by the diSa-epancy between Uie German claims and the 
views the Libenan Government, but on June 2'5, 1912 an agreement was finally 
reached on a b^ described by both sides as very satisfactory ' The negro Re 
public of Libena has thus tome within somewhat the same financial admimstrative 
control on the part of the United States as has so greatly benefited the Republic of 
Santo Domingo in the West Indies 

The intervention of the United States has (decked the ambition of France to eat 
away by degrees the hinterland of Liberia. The Libenans would add that it has equally 
checked the desire of the Sierra Leone Government to absorb Libena from the west 
It IS doubtful whether such a desirfe has ever existed, though it is certain that both the 
Bntish colonial government of Sierra Leone and the local government of French Guinea 
were becoming increasingly eza^rated by the <»ntmual disorder prevaihng in the 
Libenan hinterland and the effects that such disorder had on the populations and on 
the trade of tire adjomia^ temtones It can only be to the advantage of both Bntish 
Sierra Leone and French Guinea and their respective railway systems that the Republic 
of Libena should become a stable, prosperous, and homogeneous state a great rubber 
producing aiuntty, and one whidi by its peculiar vegetable and mineral products 
rathor takes a place d its own in the West Aincan system than become a nval to the 
industries of BritUh amd French Wrat Africa. 

Stattstfcs — The approximate revenue of Libena for 1909 was 378 300 dollars (about 
000) The retuxns for 1910 are not yet published bot are said to ^ow a slight increase 
The revenue fcor 1905 (the year before Bntish customs coHectors were appomted) was about 
£53 200 The total annual trade in the last year for which coiMfete statistics are issued 
(l^) was worth (imports and exports nearly equal) £407 200 The chief exports are still 
rubber palm oil and palm km'nels pi^sava fibre coffee ivory ginger and camwood 

Btlthogmpky— A Journey through the Libetian Hinterland by Captain C Braith 
waste Walks Qeographtcal Jourrmi 1910 Op Expedrhe met de Franschen aan de 

Fransch-lAhenaanKM Grensregdtngs^exped^U tn de lam zqo8 tqoq by Captain Naber 
and Lieut Moret The Hague 1910 (an exceedingly interesting and well written work m 
Dutch on inner Libena and on the recent pbiitical troubles) (H H Johnston ) 

MONACO » 

On January s iprt 4 CoustitutiMi was granted by Prfnce Albert I of Monaco to his 
subjects It based upon a reliort made by three French juris-consults —Jules 
Roche Louis Renault and AndriS Weisa Tfie government of the principality is earned 
Qjiiunder the authonty of thePnnbe by a ndmster eff state assisted a (xmnal of govern 
mimt insisting of tire minister and three cotmcSIors nomumted by the Pnnee These 
thrte tsbnnmlloTs perform tJre <Jutfes of ministexs of thi Latenor, Finance and Public 
Wurka. A cemneU of state is established, which mcludies the minister, a secretary of 
the thfe^PbuncifioTs, the first }»eBnlent ei the Court of Appeal, and the procureur 
g«aei^ The leg^^tive power esemsed by the Prmce arid a national coqncd This 
council is cotap^ed twenty One memb^tti elected for foqr years by nmversal direct 
with a 4 dkste and is presadM over by a president and a vice-jw^dent 
^ Mtv Reed P Clark, tiam^lure, was anporoted 

*SeejE B xvm 6S4. 
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Mmm&ted by tire Pnnce It holds aessions m May and October I^e Pnnce has the 
po-svcr after consultation with the council of statcj to ^sftoLve the national coiuicil, but 
a new election must take {dace within three months thereafter All conammaicatHHis 
from the Prince to the national council must be made through Ihe minister of state 
The imtiation and sanction of laus with certain reservations are made by the Prmce, 
who legalises each law by the promulgation of an edict but no direct tax can be imposed 
without the authority of the national coimciL The constitution gives full mdividu^ 
liberty no proceedings can be taken against any person and no punishment can be 
inflicted except m accordance with the law Property is inviolable and freedom of 
education and rehgion and the right of public peaceable meeting are assured 

Bv the constitution the principality ts divided into three communes corresponding with 
those which alread> existed namely Monaco the Condamure and Monte Carlo A mayor 
and communal council is established m each This council consists of nine members 
elected for three vears by universal suffrage with a scmtm de lute The courts of justice 
consist of a tribunal of first instance a court of appeal and a Consed de Reiiswn The 
constitution does not alter the judiaai organisation heretofore existing as defined by the 
Edict erf May 18 1909 with the exception that it establishes a supreme court composed of 
ten members five appointed by the Pnnce one by the council of state one by the national 
council two by the court of appeal and one by the civil court of first instance 

A residence of ten years in the principahtv by a foreigner over the age of twenty one 
vears or authorisation granted by the Pnnce under Article 13 of the Code Ctvtl and a 
residence of three years after the promulgation of the authonsation is necessary before 
naturalisation is granted 

The population of the principahtv in 1 908 the date of the taking of the last census showed 
a total of 19 121 including 8 241 Itafians 7 ^06 French 51b Germans 391 i^wi s 385 
English 2 £9 Belgians 210 Austnans and 1 482 Monegasques Included m these i 482 
Monegasques are 847 naturalised subjects consisting of 676 of Italian origin 85 of French 
origin and the remaining 86 of vanous other nationalities 

It should be noted that there is a large floating population of a heterogeneous character 
which annually visit the principality and must be taken into consideration when attempting 
any calculation as to the actual number of the population The principality contains 
I 300 private houses of an approximate value of 177 ooo 000 francs This does not include 
the domain of the Prmce The value of the property not built upon exclusive of the domain 
of the Prmce is estimated at 1 50 000 000 francs The value of the property of companies 
authorised to carry on business m the principality such as hotels etc represented by shares 
and debentures in January 1909 amounted to 397 000 000 francs 

The reigmng Pnnce (b 1848) is a man of great scientific attainments and devotes much 
of his spare time and a considerable portion of his fortune to research especiallv in oceanc^ 
raphv He has of late given much attention to aviation and was the first reignmg Pnnce 
to make an ascent in an aeroplane He has initiated great improv ements m the principality , 
more particularly m the founding of the Musee Oceanographique and the construction of 
the harbour which when completed will be formed of ttvo stone built sea walls makii^ 
a rectangular water space of approximately iboooo sq ft The soutly quay is quipped 
for the handling ot merchandise being connected up with the Pans Lyons and Mediterranean 
Railway while at the quay facing it there is special accommodation for yachts Recently 
many of the lai^e Mediterranean liners have made Monaco their port of call Ivmg off the 
coast and commumcatmg with the harbour by tenders 

MOROCCO^ 

Recefii Btstory — At the beginning of 1910 there ^emed to be an opportunity for 
France to pursue her work of pacific penetration ’ m Morocco free at least from 
internal troubles % orks of public utility were planned medical services were or- 
ganised And a Franco Algerian school was opened in Fez Mulai el Kebir a brother 
of the Sultan and a pretender to the throne deaded upon submissaon and removed 
from hiB p^e of refuge at Am Sidi Meiluk to Fez. Tire peaceful progress of the 
country jappeared the more likely through the defeat at Tadia (June 1910) of Mad 
Ainm This sheikh and his follow ers known as ‘ the Blue men ' who came from the 
Sahara, had greatly troubled the southern borders of the empire and wece bittedy 
hostile to European mfluence Ma el Amin s mth^wal to the Sahara after hih 
defeat^ was followed by his death at Tiznet (Oct 28, kpio) Awther factor which 
tended tpwards peace was the settlement dunng of the claims made by the suf 
» See £ 5 xviii 851 et sei 
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letoc^ tmm t&e bombaztiiile&t of CasliA)hiacst m 1907 This walk c&rried 0^ 

»m Ihtmiatumai Cemmuston which ait«* fomtmi mooths labour awarded £447it)0^ 
fts coispensatioii, against a total df ,060,000 claimed Of the Compensation mone^ 
4^^43,000 was awarded to Motoccan subjects A conv^tion between Spain and 
Morocco with i^sard to the &nnt^ ol the presidio of Ceuta was signed on November 
17, 1910 htorooco agi^ to pay ‘^aln, m 75 yearly instalments, 4^2600^000 as 
comp^sation for theexpaises of the Riff campa^n of 1909 

Reforc the end of r-910, Irowever, new tnmble arose Muiai Hafid remained in 
active at Fez and lost pc^^rity because ctf fab dependence upon France while the 
Berber hUI tribes were roirs^ to revdt by the exactions of his grand vizier El Glawi 
the head of a great Marrakesh dan, one of whose sons was Basha of that aty In 
October 1910 the tnbes around Fez rose against the Sultan and by the beginning of 
J911 the whole of northern Morocco was m an unsettled condition Mequmez was 
captured by the rebels MuJai Zin, a brother of Mulai Hafid being proclaimed Sultan 
there By March ipn the situation was serious The Shafada, BeiuHassen and 
other tnbes proceeded to inv^t Fez and there was much fighting The position of 
Mulai Hdfid and of the Europeans m the capital became one of discomfort if not 
of grave peril and France deaded to send a force to disperse the tnbesmen On 
Apnl 26 a small body under Commandant Bremond reached Fez after four days 
bard fitting On the same date France notified the agnatones of the Act of Alge 
ciras of the measures she was taking to save the Europeans at Fez Bremond s force 
was msuffiaent to disperse the tnbesmen who were gathered round the at> though 
in numerous eng^ements he inflicted upon them heavy losses Reinforcements 
under Geuerd Monier reached Fez on May 21 and the siege was raised just as the 
inhabitants were beginning to run of food Mulai Hafid recen.ed the French 
troops as fnends and with their aid the discomfiture of the rebel tnbesmen around 
Fez was completed uhde El Glawi was dismissed from the Grand Vizierate 

General Monier after the pacification of the Fez distnct proceeded to Mequmez 
and dbtained the submisiuon of Mulai Zm (June) who was taken to Fez and placed in 
the Sultan'^s palace Meantime General Tont6e had pacified the region of the middle 
Muluya and all overt oj^ioatioii to Mulai Hafid s authonty was crushed 

The action of France m occupying Fez was followed by the despatch (July i ion) 
by the German Govemmait of the gunboat “ Panther to the closed port of Agadir 
in Southern Morocco the ostensible reason given being the peril in which German 
employes and property were placed by disturbances in the Sus province In realitj 
Germany challenged the whde jxisition of France m Morocco and by sendmg the 
* Panther ” to Agadir forced tiw reopening of negotiations regarding the situation 
The international crisis is discussed elsewhere (see under “ International Affairs 
Part I Sect 1 )* As far as Morocco itself was concerned the position was defined 
by the resultii^ Franco-German agmement of November 4 1911 By this agreement 
that of February 1909 was confirmed France again agreed to safeguard economic 
equality in Morocco, while Germany withdrew all opposition to I rench political action 
in Morocco An arrangement for the hearing by an arbitrator of complaints against 
the French authontsm in Morocco (when the consular authorities were unable to 
aettk them) was ^nong the minor proviswHis of the ne^v convention 

Mulai Hafid accepted the new situation without public |:uotest and on March jo 
Tfiz hesigned a treaty with France which fonnaBy ended the independence of Morocco 
JMiuin fiafid aiiknowledlged a Ftoidh protectorate which was also sufeseqiwntly recog 
jusedl^ tte powers, who withdrew their diploixurttc representatives * In p^ce of the 
FVeadt inMrter (M R^aidt) General Eyautey was appointed Resident G«ieral 
He.am'ml m Fte oft May 25 1912 and was rec^ved by Mulai Hafid who intimated 
ha dense to ibdtaUt His heiplecaiais «3id the loss of fireedom ha country 
gietiriy a^ffected han Bst the French resfused at the time to sanction his abdication 

RegtmddTISter Bi^tsh 'Minister to Morocco since October 1908 died 

at Tm4;ier on Novembo* 10, 19x3 No successor was appointed 
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T&g autttein of x^ti iad rntnassed a el la Merocco After 

General Monier’s arrival at Fez in May of that jear F^ch o#«eis were jilaced m 
coimnand of the Shenfeen troops^ Commandant Br^mond was jm db^eof a mehalia 
which routed the Ait Yussi (Sept igir) who had been piUapng to the 

south of Fez Not for the first tune cnticism was eccasmoed by the udbidity <rf the 
French o&CCTS to prevent acts of barhanty by the Mopr^ soldiers un^r the» «>ta 
mand. There was an isolated ombreak, but in the Riff country there was in Septehi* 
ber and October 1911 renewed ^nd WKiespread fighting The sudden o^cppation by 
Spain of Laraiche and A 1 Kasr al Kabm (Akazar) m June 1911 while the Franco^ 
German negotiations were stiU proceedmg, added both to the local smd the European 
uneasiness Alcazar lying across the road from Tangier to Fez and thus in hostile 
hands threatenmg Fra«h communications.^ The tact of the Spaniards m mam 
taming friendly relations nrth the Moors m the occufaed temtorj eased the lo<^ 
situation A treaty betneai Spam and France signed on Noveml^ 27 1912 fixed 
the extent of the Spanish zone and settled railwaj and other questions Spam ob 
tamed control of a continuous strip of northern Morooco extending from the Muluya 
to Ceuta, as well as the Alcazar Laraiche region and the Ifni enclave m the south 
Another rising at Sifru at the close of 1911 was followed m the spring of 1912 by 
a revolt among the Shenfeen troops at Fez For three days during April (17th iSlh 
and 19th) the rebel troops held great part of the city producmg a reign of terror 
Many lives were lost indudmg those of thirty nine French offiasrs or avihans> Gen 
era! Monier s * arrival with a strong force at Fez on the 20th restored order to the 
cit> , which was placed under court martial In the reprisals manj innocent persons 
unfortunately suffered On General Lyautey s arnval in May a wiser course was 
adopted and the proposal to fine the townsmen for a revolt m which they had been 
the victims was abandoned The Shenfeen army at Fez was disbanded a certain 
number of the troops being allowed to enlist m the French force of occupation 

The advent of a new pretender in the South of Morocco caused further anxiety 
This pretender, Hamed el Hiba a son of the notorious Ma ei Amm was declared 
Sultan by the Sus tribes though it was stated that he descnbed himself simply as the 
Rhabf of one of the irapenal princes resident in Tafilalt On August 18 el Hiba 
occupied Marrakesh Shortly before this event Mulai Hafid had moved to Rabat 
and there on August 12 he was permitted to abdicate the throne, appointing his 
brother Yusef his successor (Mulai Hafid immediatelj after bis abdication visited 
France and m September 1912 took up hxs residence m Tangier where \bdul Aziz 
the brother whom be had supplanted, was also quartered Hafid was granted a pension 
from France ) Mulai \ usef who was virtually the nommee of the French at once 
notified his adhesion to the protectorate treaty Hiba s troops were routed on Sep- 
tember 7 by a French force under Col Mangm and the pretender fled south whither 
he was not pursued Nine Frenchmen who had been shut tip in Marrakesh were 
rescued unmjured and on September 10 Yusef was formally proclaimed emperor 
at Marrakesh His accession had aheady been accepted b} the other Moonsh cities 
In October General Lyautey occupied Agadir At that period France had $8 000 tro<^ 
m Morocco including a strong detachment of black soldiers from Senegal 

One result of the negotiations between the Powers m igii-iz was the decision that 
the port of Tangier while remammg under the nommal sovereignty of Morocco should 
be ‘ internationalized ” It was placed under the administration «f a specially created 
body, financed from the customs levied at the port as well as from ^Krect taxation 
The agreements with Germany (1911) and With Spam and Italy (1912) accepted 
the suppression of the Consular Courts when the other Powers exercising judicial 
jurisdiction in Morocco also consented to that course Austria and Russia made 
1 One or two regrettaWe mcidents such as the arrest (trf a French consular agent for 
Carrying arms contrary to Spanish regulations occunred at Alcazar but they wete rectified 
by the good sense of tne French and Spatiisfi governmeni^ 

* On August 31 igra Geneml Franchet succeeded General Momer as ctm 

mander of the French troops in Western Morocco 
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Bcmtomtc CdHdttJons "—Some progress has fciwsn made m mapping Morocco but th«« 
rtf wtat ft consKibable tracts imnsited by Euippeaiis Trustworthy statistics the popula 
tion are stiU lacbt^ Th© Brtt»k Consul Genera} in ipto considered 5 000 000 to be approx 
iraately the correct 6giire Fe« had a populaticm of about 102 000 Rabat Salh 47 000 
Tangier 46 000 (including 12 000 Jev^ and 9 000 Europeans) TetuAn 30 ooO (including 
7 000 Jews and 400 Europeans) Maitnfae«^ ^,000 <^sablanca 32 000 {including 5 500 
Europeans) r Mequinez 24^000 The deVelimmeiat of resources of the empire has been 
retard^ by the internal trouMesi by the of iail\rays and the absence of good accom 
modation at ti« ports. Up to the dose of 1912 practically none of the public works con 
texnplated by the Act of Algearas (iSHO^ had been bejgun though the survey for a raitwaV 
from Tangier to Fei was Uimertaken Only in the Shawia province (m French occupation 
since 1907) thes^ be^ any ctevei^nnent m agriculture on modem lines A 2 ft gauge 
railway was built (igii-ip) l^ween Casablanca and ^bat 

The total trade of Morocco in 1910 was valued at £6 456,000 imports ^^4 190 000 
exports £2 266 OOO This was an increase of £542 000 or over 9% on the trade of 1909 
but this increase was due entirely to greater ttade with Mehlia and on the Algenan Morocco 
frontier the trade at the ports bang £573 000 Jej» than in 1909 and ^^745 000 Jess than in 
1908 The decline was largely attributable to shortage m the harvest for Morocco being 
a purely agncultural and pastoral country the purchasing power of the people depends on 
the harvest Barley oxen and sheep skins and hides wool almonds and eggs constitute 
their mam exports At the ports (Melilla excepted) the imports erf which textiles and food 
stuffs are the chidf totalled m value m 1910 ^,468 OQO a decrease of some 12 % compared 
with 1909 The decline was more apparent than real a$ since 1909 a new method of levying 
dirty makes the averages value of goods imported considerably less than m former years 
The exports in 1910 were valued at £i*S75.ooo which compares with £i 807 000 in 1909 
The trade on the Algenan frontier was vmu^ at £i 001 000 in 1910 an increase of 48 over 
the jMevious year By this route two-thirds of the exjxuts consist of live stock In return 
the Moors buy sug^r tea (more drunk in Mirtocco than coffee) dour and cotton and 
woollen goods T^ng the whole trade of Morocco the Bntish percentage fell from 39 6 
in 1908 to 24 7 m 1910 the French percentage increased from 36 6 in 1908 to 41 8 in 1910 
the German jKreentage (which had been 14 t in 1907) decreased from 10 9 in 1908 to 98 
m 1910 the Spanish percental rose froUa 5 3 m 1908 to 17 i m 1910 These four countnes 
take between them over 93 4 of the external trade of Morocco A Franco* Italian declara 
tK>n df Oct(^}^ 28^ 1912 assured to Italy most favoured nation treatment in Morocco 
The customs revenue at the ports (since 1910 under Eutopean control) is from £400 
OOO to ^£500 OOO a year In 1912 the external indebtedness was £12 250 000 

See Louis Gentil Le Marne Fftywpie (Paris 1912) an authoritative work Morocco 
No 4 (1911^ a British Blue book gives the text of recent treaties (London iQii) 
U Afnque Ftanjaise (Pans monthly) the official organ of the Comit6 du Maroc E D 
Morel, Mfirofco fit Diplomacy (London loti) Dr R Kerr Morocco After Twenty Ptve 
Trorr (London 1912) 0 Mackenzfie The KkahfaU of the West (London 1911) \ on Otto 
C Artbauer Kreus undQuer dutch Maeekka (Stuttgart 1911) P Albin Le Coup d Agadir 
(Pans, 1912)* and the BntiG^ Coiwular reports (F R CUna.) 

PapulaHon — ^The resident population of Norway in 1910 (Dec i) was 2 392 698 
or roughly an increase of 150 000 since 1900 The cluef reasons of the smallness of this 
growth axe the heavy emigi^tion to the United States (190,000 persons) during the 
penod, and the decbnmg birth rate The largest mcrease has taken place m the 
northern south-eastern and Trondhjem districts, coinciding practically with the de 
vdopment of industrial enterprise, while m the midland peasant distncts and the 
coast distncts m the south the population is stationary or dedimng 

Since 1905 tounst tra©c has devel<^>ed beyond all previous records A great num 
ber of iNsw hotels Imve been qpened, new and more modern conveyances have been sup> 
plied tnchoding a number qI motor cars, and on several lakes motor boats have been 
mtimlhtcedf Th« number of tourists is roughly put down at 50,000 per annum, and the 
monev bwujsM mtoihecountxy from ttamc is about £1,000,000 

JiathtHtys '•"Saaie ike completma the Ounstiania trunk line (Bergenshaneu) 

the aurtima of few new hites of minor importance have been opened (or ttadic 

The total length of Norwegran raiiwaywi* now ab^ xgso miles 1620 ol which are owned 
hy thm State In 1908 the S^erthing peumd a aew rmiway scheme for the construction of 
iSeeS B mx TPpdrag 
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raihPaya^t a (total leagtife oS 520 miles, tn 1910 Norway got her first electnc railway, belong 
mg to a private company but ^eetnc traction js to be further ei^nde(| the important Ime 
between Christiania and Drammen being actually tebiUt for elec|:nc trafic 

Agrtculiure — According to the latest official statistics (*907) agncukuial area 
amounts to 2 2 million acres and the area suitable for agnculture to some 820,^x19 imres 
Since 1907 at least some 30 000 acres have been laid under the plough the percentage being 
greatest m West and North Norway The charactenstic feature m Norwegian agncultime 
within the last decade has been the constant increase of small freehold^ having ibr their 
Specialty the cultivation of root crops and breeding of cattle Tbe impkments may gen 
erally be descnbed as thorougWy modern The export value <rf the agricttltur^ pa-o^ 
ucts m 1911 chiefly hay butter and condensed and sterilized milk and cream was about 
£i 800 000 The produce of an average agriculture year may be valued at £14,000 000 
Forestry — The total area of forests is approximately 2 750 sq nu with a value of about 
£30 000 00a Upwards of 61 t per cent of the foresU are grovn wiUi pine and fir trees 
Next to agriculture forestry ranks highest from a national economic point of view the pvp nrt 
value of Its products for the last ten years being annually more than £4 000 000 besides 
what is consumed at home During the last decade forestry has made important progress 
chiefly owing to the scientific ^orts of the Norwegian Forest Association (1898) vmich 
within the last five >ears only has had annually planted between 10 and 12 millions of new 
trees It is still however the general opinion among forest experts in Norway that the 
amount of annual lumbering exceeds the increase m the natural growth of the trees 

Ftshenes — Up to the close of the 19th century the Norwegian fisheries generally retained 
the character of coast fisheries which they had had for centuries Since then an enormous 
change hat taken place. The great bank fishery earned on with fishing steamers and motor 
vessels chiefly from Aalesund (about 14,000 inhabitants) though initiated towards the close 
of the last century is chiefly a development of the bst decade The same remark also 
applies to some other important fishenes At the same time the great coast fisheries have 
been thoroughly modernized as to outfittings implements etc The Norwegian fishmg 
fleet consists at present of about 14 000 modem vessels., including 183 steamers with an 
approximate value of £i 600 000 Along with these practical reforms, by which the Nor 
wegian fishenes are now extending over greater areas than formerly energetic efforts have 
been made and are being continued to improve the methods for the utilization and the 
preparation of the produce its transport etc the result being a great expansion of the trade 
In 191 1 the value of the exports of fishery was estimated at 400 OOO as against £2 700 000 
m 1901 An important whaling industry has since 1906 been- developed in the distant waters 
of the South Atlantic At the end of 191 1 the number of Norwegian whaling companies was 
about 50 with a share capital of £l 800 000 the profits for the season of 191 1 being estimated 
at about £800 000 

Mining — The oldest and most important branch of the mining industry is the working 
of copper ore and sulphunc pyrites It seems however as if within no distant future the 
working of iron ore will become the principal mining industry of the country This is 
partly b«:ause of the extensive deposits of iron chiefly in North Norwav estimated by 
officid experts at 175 million tons yielding about 100 million tons of iron partly because oT 
the rapid development of the electroly tic methods for the melting of iron ore three important 
plants having actually been laid down for this industry The value of the exports of the 
mining industry for 1911 amounts to about £700000 as compared with £200000 m 1901 
In connection with the mining industry must also be mentioned the manufacture of nitrate 
of calcium which is gradually developing into an important industry 

Manufactures —During the first decade of the 20th century Norway became more and 
more of a manufacturing country the number of plants with more than 100 hands having 
increased from 149 in 1900 to 220 m 1909 Durmg the same penod the total number of 
hands increased from 80000 to 105 000 About 34 per cent of the plants are owned by 
joint stock companies with a fully paid up capital of about £16 000 wo fit per cent of which 
IS Norw^ian and 39 per cent foreign investment 

Sktp^ng und Commerce —Since 1900 tfie Norwegian mercantile fleet has been rapidly 
passing from sail to steam In 1910 Norway had 1738 steamem and 1205 sailing ve^ls 
with a gross tonnage of respectively i 470 385 and 685 072 Besides the sea going fleet 
there was a fleet of 104 motor vessels with a gross tonnage of 5 500 trhteffy eitiployed m the 
fishing trade The total value of the merrhant fleet is estimarted at £*7 000 oop and the 
hnnuM profits to the country at about £5 500 000 The total personnd is about 37 000 
20 per cent being supposed to be foremners. In 1910 Norway was owning 4 5 per cent of 
the aggregate tonnage of the world The value of imports has increased from £17 000000 
in ipot to £26 OOO OOO in I91 r and the exports wlthih the same penod from £8 900 000 to 
£16 600 OOO, the lattw increase being chiefly due to the number of new oMnsnescisd products 
within recent years, amoi^ them nitrate of calcium, and aondensed milk and cream Gieai; 
Britain and G^any are still |he countnes pnncjpally trading with Norwaj^ the former 
taking the majority of her exports the latter supplyrng most of her imports liite stattshes 
of the last three years however show a growing tendency To revme these figares 

Gowmment -«*The only important change m the system of {^hsua^tary goyemment 
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(Mks i&, 864) within the last few years li that? by a the Stdrthlng 

IB l$tW the ittwnbers (aambena? 1^3) instead trf being paid at a rate of 135 ad a day dur 
ing session ha ve a faced saJatfy £t 66 for the sesi«^ irn&spectit»ely of rts length ^nd in addi 
tifoi to their travefiJng eiqjtenses 

Ftnance tic -^Snce tooj tte Ncaw^kn budget has been dmded into two chief 
Sections one eitdiracidg the ommary the other the extraordinary revenue and expenditure 
The annua] revenue and e^ip^diture for the two last financial years (by a measure adi^ted 
by the Storthing' in 1907 the financial year wan sdtered from Apnl-March to July-june) 
were respectrvdy £6 leo Ooo and £6 600000 In I911 the Storthing passed an amendment 
to the constitatiofl by which hforwa^ is, undbr (Mditmry conditioas to have a Ihced unassail 
able reserve of £2,222222 

Army and Navy — In 1909 the Storthing passed an army tall (m force since Jan t 1911) 
by which the former organmaiJon of the rnipy was entirely changed Instead of the old 
divisions (JS £ xtx B05) the consdtjpts by the new division are enlisted in two units the line 
(12 yeatsj and the hnuba or reserve (8 years) the total servKC being 20 years Besides 
these two units there w a second reserve (hndshtrm) Includmg all men from the 18th to 
the soth ^ar of age In war every man is liable to service fiom the iSth to Che 55th year 
of age The country is divided into 47 OMiscnption districts corresponding to the number 
of inftintry battalions When the new organization is worked out m all details Norway wil! 
be able to raise an army of about iig 000 men The military budget shows an annual 
expenditure of about £800000 The navy has been increased by a submarine and two de 
stroyers F or the summer of 19 1 2 the Storthing voted the necessary means for the construe 
tion of two battleships and one submarine two submarines being in construction 

Local Government — Nolway is divided into 6r town comoMines and 589 rural communes 
the former being adnumstered by councils numberrng from 20 to 84 members the latter 
by councils of 12 to 48 members The electoral pierlod is three years In 1910 the elec 
toral franchise for local county dection was extended to women on the same conditions as 
for men the suffrage being thereby made universal for both sexes in municipal affairs 
’Principal T^nxms — In 1899 Cbnstiama Began to suffer from a reaction after some years 
cxtracsdinary growth and the result of a disprojxirtionate development was an economic 
cnsis which made the population decline and for some years held the city paralysed In 
19^5 the pressure began to give way and smee then the progress has bfeen very satisfactory 
the increasing importance of the afy having chiefly manifested itself m the extensive port 
and railway arrangements for the rapidly growing traffic The population has again in 
creased being at the mumcipal census of 1912 (Feb l) 247 588 In the period 1906-1911 
the estimateci value of the imports of Christiania increased from £7 500 000 to £i i 400 000 
and her exports from £2 000 ooO to £2 700 000 At present 50 per cent of the imports and 
16 cent of the exports of Norway are forwarded vta C hristiania 

The devetopment of Bergen dunng the past decade although generally satisfactory 
especially since 1906 has not been so rapid as m other leading towns of Norway The 
population was ra 1912 CFeb l> 77 983 The chief event m the historv of Bergen within 
recent years has been the establishment of the railway connection with Christiania m 1909 
The estimated ■value of the imports of Bergen which m 1906 was about £3 300 000 had in 
1911 increased to £4 100 Ooo and the Value of her exports within the same period from 
about £r 500 ooo to £3 3<w ooO 

iTie population oPTrondhjem increased between 1900 and 1910 b> more than 7 ono 
tieing 45 228 in 1910 (Dec i) Her importance as an exporting town has been established 
on a broader basis than ever and extensive port works are being executed to meet the grow 
mg demands of the traffic The chief event m the recent history of the town has been the 
opening of the Techmc Academy in 1910 The estimated value 01 the imports of Trondhjem 
increa^ from atmut £l 600 Ooo m 1906 to £2 ooo ooo in 191 1 and the value of her exports 
for the same period from ooo to £r 300 oOo 

Stavanger has become the leading town of Norway >n the canning industry and the centre 
of her exportation trf tinned foods The population rtise in 1900-10 bv about 7 ooo 
beang 37 ti8 m 1910 0 ec 1) The estimate value of the imports inereased from £700 ooo 
in to £i 300 ooo m 1921 and exports from £470 ooo to £900^000 

Rectmi PcdiUced Btsfery ‘—By the diasdutiou of the Union with Sweden m 1905 the 
between dw two great pdrtical parties of i^orway (Conservatives and 
libertds) came to an end lor ever 'nutf constitutionai differences having m all essmitial 

beea SaitlKi ^ i&S4, the country ^as left fr« to grapple with the soaal and ecor 
Bonalcjqoei^ioits tfhe time By iea ^le most uapoitant ot these q^jestions — lu fact the 
pivot of ^tjcs m 1906-1 2-~waa the ao-cidlfcd “Concessum case ' u&. the 

of ioieigneis aar ^ pativea to%>ld! fey foverament cmucession real property m 
etapMuaOy ibrestlf^ und Wj^terfauS, At the ^eral elections of igo6 at 
which waa lihM majority ol agftwist ^Conservatives and Jo SociahsU 

laid fiotryiiiit come ta-the firont, but during the second 
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half of igo6 and the first hdf <d 1907 it quickly grew- in impOTtance and it gradually 
became obvicmB that it about to cause a spht in the gteat Liberal majority 

In October 1907 M Michelseu (b 1S57) mthdrew from publm life his govemmeaat 
being reconstructed by M L 5 %dand (b 1848), foreign minister of the Micbefaen admmis 
tratiOn Durmg the subsequent six months the spht in tl^ Liberal majwity became 
naore and more obvious, and finally led to a rapture into “Consolidated Left'^ and 
Liberal Left,* the former name bemg however, practically dropped in 1912 in 
the spring of 1908 M Ldviand s adnnmstraticm backed up by the Conservatives and the 
Liberal Left was driven to resign by the opposition of the I^s and the Socialists who, 
though not acting in co-operation like the two other parties — a distinction which has 
been kept up ever smee-^-agreed as to stronger “ Concessicm rales ” than those 
bodied in a bill submitted by the Loviand goveriunent A new government was sub 
sequently formed by the radical leader M CunnarKnudsen (b 1848), wiiose government 
will for ever be memorable for the Concession Acts of igop chiefly the work of the 
Minister of Justice M Johan Castberg (b 1862) These laws concermng (i) water 
falls mines and other real property and (2) forests, were sharply opposed on the pre- 
liminary stages by the Conservatives and the Liberal Left, as too strong an encnmdi 
ment upon private property 

At the general elections of 1909 a new Storthing was returned contaimng 63 Conser 
vatives and Liberal Left, 47 Radicals ii Sociabsts and 2 Independents as against 57 
Radicals Conservatives and Liberal Left 10 Socialists and 6 Indep«idents denng 
the latter half of the past session \^hen the new Stortfamg met in January 1910 M 
Gunnar Knudsen tendered the resignation of the ministry Wollert Konow (b 1845), 
leader of the Liberal Left then formed a cabinet consisting of Liberal Lefts and Con 
Ser\ atives the former party being in a majority withm the government, although the 
latter were in the majority in the Storthing This caused fnction between the two allied 
parties which ultimately brought alxnit a crisis resultii^ m the resignation of M Kemow 
and some of his Liberd colleagues (Feb r9i2) The government was reconstructed 
by M Brathe (b 1856) with the Conservatives as the chief element Among the 
members of the Konow administration who passed mto the Bratlie Cabinet was the 
Foreign Minister hi J Irgens (b 1S69) formerly N^orwegian minister m London 
W hen M Brathe became Premier he had to resign his seat m the Storthing (mem 
bets of the government having no seat m the House by the mandate of the electors) 
and was replaced bv the vice-deputv member ^ Mile Anna Rogstad (b 1854) who m 
191 1 had been m the Storthing for about a fortmght durmg the temporary absence of 
M Bratlie The case attracted general notice as Mile Rogstad was the first female 
representative in any independent National Assembly, — outside that of Fmland, which 
admitted women in 1907 

The chief laws passed imder the Konow administration were an amendment to the 
Muniapal Act making the muniapal suffrage universal for women as well as men a 
new Concession act (1911) and a new municipal taxation act (1911) 

Second only in importmice to conflicts over the “ Concession case in recent 
pohtics must be mentioned the ccmtmuance cd the “ maal controvei^ (see E B xir, 
818) * e the effort to create an entirely mdependent Norwegian hterary language based 
upon the peasant dialect (landsmaal) descended from the old Norse in place of the 
Dano Norwegian rigsmaal Generally speaking the rigsmaal and the landsmaal have 
their respective partisans and opponents m all the political camps From a party pomt 
of view, however, the Conservatives and Liberal Left must be described as the ngsmaal 
and the Left and the Labour Democrats as the landsmaal party, the Socudists bemg as 
a party mdifferent to the question 

At the general elections of tgis (Oct 2i), out of 61 candidates returned the first 
baflots 37 Radicals (Left and Labour Democrats) were returned, 9 Socialists (or Lab^u 

1 la Norway every member of the Storthing has a "vice deputy inemt«r,* elected ra 
the same way and at the same time This Vie<«^fep«ty has to sit m p 1 ace-*of the actual mem 
ber if he is prevented from attending through illness etc w is indudeiLm the government. 
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Pieir^i)^ ts Conservatives and Lib^tal Lcsfe,— ifcese being now tbe names nndef 
^cb partly are dmded M the second baikts (Nov 4 for toVras and Ndv ri for 
dtmitty dffltacts) the Rasdical wave ?;W«ch had already manifested itself practically 
sawfKt the cemntry, the IGnai results being 76 Radicals (l>e£t 76^ L 4 xnir Democrats 6), 
*4 Conservative and luberai l^aft, and *3 Socialists The Government, however, 
decided to remam m offrce till the Storthmg inet m January 1913 The new Stearthing 
crmtained no wmnan, 'the iew female ^race>d«|)Uties who were candidates for some of the 
Christiacta s^U:s bang beaten wAh their male- colleagues there wel« no women canik 
dates e^where either as neghlad members or as vK^deputies 

The rapid mdastnal development of tbe ootiatiy during the past years has often 
bron^ about friction betwmi waarkers and employaDs, resulting in numerous strikes 
and lockouts This was es^aaUy tihe c^e in when a nuniber of agreements 
to condition and f^yment of kbcair expired which were only renewed after protracted 
n^tiations and ih some cases very serious conflicts The most important of these 
conflicts which created general noti<» not only within but beyond the frontiers of the 
comtry, originated in tlm Mining Industry The agreements within that industry 
ezpired on Jamiary i, 1911 On Octobei 24, i$ro negotiations were opened but resulted 
in a strike no agreement being arnved at Dunng the foUpwuig spnng the Employers 
Assoaatioa tried to induce the Norwegiaa Workmen s Assoaatinn to prevail upon the 
stnkmg miners to resume work but when the latter AgsociattOn refused to do so the 
Employers’ Association subsequently declared lockout agamst the orgamsed workers 
commenang with the workers m the wood pulp, cellulose and paper mills and subse 
quently mduding the iron industry, until 32 000 workers or about one third of all 
Norwegian workers were left Unemployed The conflict was finally settled on August 
23 1911 by special mediMion In the same way was also settled an impiortant strike 
in the summer of 1912 embracing the steamdnp engmeers and stokers which at first 
seemed Ifltely to bnng about a cfeadlock in the regular coast traffic These conflicts 
have brought about a growing interest in the Establishment of mediation and arbitra 
tion cemrts ior the settlenoent of febour disputes. 

Among important rocent nationai events meatton must be made of the centenary 
of the University Chnstiama (Sepft 2, 1911), which was celebrated throughout the 
country and resulted ma national sufascnption to the University of about £40,000 

Aulbortites —The chief Source Of statistical information » iVurge5 oficielle Statistik (1861- 
191 1) with a comj^Ofce record on es^ntiaJ subjects of economic and social interest A mtemes 
dhtnomtske Ttlskimdt oScial puWication <Ust volume 1900^1905), gives a quinquennial 
summary of the economic ana somal dev^pment of all towns and counties in iSorwaj 
For Chn^iania see also Kn^nta Zerelntn% oiH dbn dkonomtske Tdstand (quinquenniail 
last edition itK» 6 “io published 191^) 1*01 the ccunniiercial development of Bergen and 

other towns Norees handkalender (published every third year last edition 191 1— 12) may be 
recommended. J V Heiberg s IJntonens Opldsmng igos (1906) is a complete collection of 
all official documents beanng upon the dissolution of the Umon with Swraen The stand 
ard work in Norwegian histoiy within recent years is Norges Htsiorte Exhibited to the Nor 
wegian People by A Bngge E Hertsberg Osc Alb Tohnswi Yngvar Nielsen J E Sars 
and A TarangO" (rplO, not completed) which 6 half volmnes have apqieared embracing 
the fottowing penods' TenodblJomEbout 800AP abuut 800-1039 1537- 158B 1588-1660 
x66o-i746aad 18&4-1905. (S C Hammer) 


PERSIA^ 

the omcessio^ of a constiUftton ” 1906, uor the abcUcatfon of Sultan 

Mohiuned Ah and the acoea»on of hi$ s»n Sultan Ahmad Mii^ (b 1S96) m July 1909 
availed to i»ru% wdo- into the Persian chaos The ketory of Pera^ from t^e opemng 
of the new natnmal council or Mejhss (Majlis) m Novenffier r9©9 4 S indeed one of pro 
greasu^ «naidhyv ^he actual evemts ate disconnected and in many cases individually 
«nsa^rtant^bl^#fe^ i^ulative ^ect ^evii^ce of the^adnal paralysis of the oen- 
tral goveiiiiiijeaD£.v TV Itwi cause of thua paraly^ is not difficult to trace It lay lu the 
of the MejUse to with the Cabui^ Voteaof censure followed hard upon 



the news of any umattefactory inadent, ai^ the ShEecutm tm flms made impotent 
whenever it was reqmrwi to act with vigoor 

Tim leading figures hi the Government which faced the Mejhss m the autumn of 1^09 
were the Pneimer, Sipahdar, and the Munster of War, SardarnhA^^J^'^anksto whom 
DiffkuithM expelled from Persia in Septomb^ The Cabinet 

o/me programme laid «aphaais on the need of restonng order after the revolu 
tarn But meither pohce nor trocqis could be manntaiaed without mouey sdid 
the government at once attempted tso obtam an advance of 3^500000 fronk 
Great Britain and Ru^ia Then their difficulties began The Mejiiss was divided 
into two groups of which the larger known as the moderates, was prepared to work 
with the government But the smaller, or extremist group, was animated by the most 
violent feeling against Ru^ia— feehng to which it did not fad to gi\e noi^ exjMresaon 
This group secured representation on the Foreign Affairs Committee and eventually ra 
the Cabinet It was thus able to prevent the conclusion of the all important joint loan, 
and at the end of four months the Mejhss had really done nothing except harass the 
Cabinet and provide itself with a debating hall fitted up m hixunous fashion 

The progress of the loan negotiations is thus linked up on the one side with political 
intrigues m Teheran, and on the other with the situation in the provinces of Azerbaijan 
and Fars and with the consequent activity of Ru^ta and Britain The 
triple thread will be discerned m the following narrative It opens with 
aortb a serious piece of news which reached Teheran on November 2Sth, ten days 

after the opening of the Mejhss M Passek the Russian Consul Geneiial 
at Bushire who was traveilmg to his post together with his subordmate, was attacked 
by tribesmen on the road At the same time Mr Bill the British representative at 
Shirai, reported a difficult situation in the town while the gfeneraJ authonty of the 
Governor of Fars was threatened by Kashgais under Soulet ed Dowleh with whom 
the government vainlv negotiated By the end of November the road from Ispahan 
was closed and the position had become critical Consular reports of robberies fill the 
record of the early months of 1910 until at last, on April 15th Mr Bill was himself 
attacked by robbers and two Indian sowars were killed A strong Bntish note was at 
once presented Meanwhile matters had been going ill m the north In November 
1909 Sattar Khan the representative of the new government, was driven out of Ardebil 
by adherents of the ex Shah under Rahim Khan Russian troops were sent to restore 
order and a force under Yepnm the Armenian Chief of Pohce came up from Teheran 
Yeprim a capable man acted with comparative vigour, and by the beginmng of Febni 
ary Rahim Khan had fled across the ft-ontier The extremists in the Assembly believed 
that he oved his life to Russian protection and the Prime Minister resigned This 
resignation withdrawn but its effect on affairs m the north was most unfortunate 
Sattar Khan and Bagher Khan who were joined by Yepnm s men gave rem to their 
nationalism and were reported to be contemplating an attack on Russian banks in 
Tabriz St Petersburg took the alarm and Teheran hurriedly recalled the patriots 
But it was not until March 19th ten days later that they left for the capital 

In such circumstances the progress of the loan negotiations could not be smooth 
The Bntish Government knocked £100,000 off the sum demanded but was otherwise 
willing to lend The Russians concurred and in February 1910 just when 
Tbe itoaa the situation in the north was most difficult, the two Powers submitted their 

aegotMJoas. conditions They mcluded demands that the programme of expenditure 
should be submitted to the two legations, and that F^noh officids should 
be attached to the Ministry of Finance A month later the Munster of Finance expressed 
the view that the Mejhss would be certain to reject these terms, and an alternative 
project for raising a loaai firom another source was vetoed by the two Powers The <kad- 
lock contimmd for a month when the Cabinet was reconstructed More time was wasted 
by the House toymg wiith the idea of an latemal loan, but at la^ towards the end of 
May, the appointment of foreign advisers was accepted in prmciple The lei^tums 
reported that circumstances had chang^l for the better, but a wedt afterwards ail was 
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Ji o6k^ o! P^sta^; «K^bnu:ti(m dtajrted a monremeBt m Abov 

baijan m favour of the ex Shah The Rtm^^ tu^tured the rebel at oncev but th^ 
Natieoshats were not to be padhbd Matter&irrat from bad to worse in June there 
waa trouble m Tabriz, fcdlowod by Rusaiaa aehioa At the of the same month the 
unrest in the smith grw' more acute, s^u^ad to Keiman^iah, and found expresston, m 
damage to the t^egn^ih. The Bntt^ iseized further warnings The Nationalists put 
all the Uame on the Cahmet which they turned out of office tm July rath Foiir da> s 
later a political murder was oomnuUedin Teheran* The two Khans from the north had 
reached the capital, and a sermi^ outbreak appeued imminent 

On rccejpt of this news £ 4 v^d Orcy wrested an immediate and unponditional 
advance of mtuiey Taken sox moiahs ea^r this step inigld. perhaps have saved the 
situation But in July the Botish representative (Sir G Barday) had to report that 
such a proposal would onjy convince the NationaUsta that the two Powers were schem 
mg to put hnanci^ fetters on Persia Besides, £400 000 would no longer suffice Sit 
Edward Grey acoirduigly fell back on warnm^ to Persia and an appeal to the Russiai^ 
to support strong action Happily the darker was averted by promjAitude in Teheran 
The Ministry formed m the last week in July was a coalition Government, with National 
ists m charge (rf Fo 3 f«gn Affairs and Finance But it saw that the ultra-patriotic de 
meets must be subdued Their disarmament was ordered and on August 7th, after fight 
mg during which Sattar Khan was wounded, the government asserted its authority 
The effort exhausted ita energies Besides the health of the Regent ^sad ul Mulk 
had begun to fail and lattiguecs were busy with the question of his successor The 
Regent died on September ajuid and Nasr ul Mulk was elected on the fol 
rfrrfrrf lowing day The choice of a moderate man reputed capable was a good 
omen But Naar ul Mulk was «a Europe, and much was to happen before 
he reached Teheran. In the efosmg da3^ of September Sir George Barda> telegraphed 
that nothing bad be^ done to tranquiHize the south The Minister of the Interior had 
resigimd on the question of Southern policy, and no successor had been appointed On 
October 14th, a British ultimatum was presented Unless order was restored on the 
Ispahan Bushire road within three m<mtbs police work would be undertaken by a loyal 
force I 000 to I 200 alrong under Briti^ officers lent by the Government of India 

It was high time that actum was taken, for throughout October chaos had prevailed 
m the south and it had even been necessary to land a small force of British blue jackets 
at Lmgah The Persian Government, however pointed to an increase in Customs re 
ceipts as proof that things were improving, aadexpknned that the trouble was due partly 
to the presence of foreii^ troops partly to lack of funds With this latter argument 
the iBntish Munster agreed The need of a loan was urgent 

The British ultimatum had, as will be seen below considerable effect m Teheran 
but it resulted m no penna^nt unprovement in the south and the events there may be 
noted before n^unung to the situation in Teheran Something indeed 
was done Niaam es-Sultsmeb who had made a successful Governor of 
tbe toati Kennapshafa, was Uaosfe^d to Fais, and preparations were made to send 
a force of 9^000 to JjOoq men to Shiraz However robberies ceased to be 
lectH-ded after the bagffimng of I>ecend)«‘, though the new security was due rather to 
the seventy of t]^ weidher than to the v^ur of the administration In January the 
British Government expressed itself fairly satisfied adding, however that it vi ould renew 
Us dmamis if need arose The words were not fedbwed up though the need arose soOa 
enmj^ In March iqi t, ij^ road was again blocked and a httie liuer there was trouble 
at The troops were wubout pay aad got out <rf hand. In Hay ion Sir Ed- 

ward Grey ipqiured with some anxiety whether Europeans in Shiraz were safe in case 
the Shmaz Conankst^ was attacked, and towa^ the end ot the same month the British 
Government r^Ofbe^ from Mandbeater ffnas a^aiazt the msecunty of tbe 

roads. Sir Gemge Sartlay^dud not r^ard these proteata as Ju^ffied, ami apart from the 
atZfPgthenii^ of the <ki»|qklr;«i«uds nothing more^ was dooie eitfaer then or later By 

and tima bright nomipeomneiu In the autumn 
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M Kasftgafs BakJttion dosed ««${ide front to djse Gu^ auad tfae* 

British Foreign "Secretary When ^Qfuestioned <m tlat fcaatta: took the view that only a 
inflitary o<?ci^ation of the country — &uch as B'ntasn was nc^ prep^ced to undertake— 
would hung rchd In default of any oiSaai explaaatioii re^dit^ die jUBtt^mrtg of 
the original plan for policing under British officers it must be assumed that the jn^ntion 
of the Foreign Office now was to strengthen the bands of the new Regeait in has endeav 
outs to bring the e*ttemist party to reason But tlw year ipi2 dosed with a stih more 
senoUs examine of general internal msecunty On December iith ^avo news was 
recen ed from Teheran that a small shooting party, coi^isting of two British 
a^er officers accoh^anied by it Indian sowars, had been attacked by tobe^en 
near Shiraz and that mie of the officers Captain A. B Eckford of the 39th 
Central India Horse had been killed The attack was made by about 500 of the Boer 
ahmadis tnbesnaen and the raid appears to have been made for plunder as some of the 
regimental mules were earned offi a whole caravan of merchaadise proceeding to 
Bushire On December 13th a strong British note was presented to the Persian 
Government by the British Minister pointing out the senous nature of the crime 
and asking for the severe punishment of the tnbesmen An answer was received 
admitting the seriousness of the irffence and promising full reparation 

To return howeier lo the situation at Teheran m 1010 The British ultimatum of 
October had con\iivced the Me)h^ that a k»an must be ^^ased at once Only seven 
^Mantha t after its presentation — a short interval as thangs go in Persia — a 

TfAerva discussed IB open session and the necessity of some form of foreign 

control was properly emphasised The year which had opened not un 
hopefully thus closed m gloom and confusion But igit brought some improvement 
possibly because rumours of the ex Shah s intended return stirred the government to 
action In its opening da\s Persia applied to the Swedish Government for officers to 
organise a gendarmerie This force was ongjnally intended for the province of Fars 
but the project was quickly amended to cover the Whole country The Great Powers 
proved agreeable The Swedes consented, and three officers — who were later joined by 
seventeen colleagues — arrived in August 1011 Their work has done something to 
mitigate the dangers of a deplorable situation In January also apph cation was made 
for five American financial advisere On February qth the Regent reached Teheran 
It was March before he took the matter before the Mejliss but in the interval he had 
prepared the way for the statesmanlike speech he then delivered He told the House 
that the future rested with the Deputies They must organise themselves into two 
quite definite parties must indicate their choice of a Prime Minister and must accord 
him proper support The advice was duly accepted the Regent s efforts to appease 
anti Russian feeling appeared successful and a Cabinet headed by Sipahdar again as 
sumed office after receiving full promises in advance from the Mejliss Russia did what 
she could to give the new government a chance The debt to the Banque d Eseompte 
was consolidated and the Russian force withdrawn from Kasvm Apphcaticn n as th^en 
made to the Imperial Bank for advance on a loan and on May 8th the contract was 
signed after Nationalist protest The nominal sum was £i i 50 000 but debt had to be 
repaid and only a httle over £400 000 was actually netted 

Four -days later the 4 mcncans reached Teheran The Amencan Mnreion was 
headed by Mr Morgan Shuster who had had expenence of Customs work m Cuba and 
the Philippines He held the appointment of Treasurer General and dur 
Mr Sbasttr mg the greater part of his stay in Teheran had the services of three Amen 
te emx, can assistants His contract was for three years, hut he resigned after 
ei^t months Mr Shuster was capable and kemi, and his arrangements 
for the coHection of revenue were probably sound. Unfortunately he dienshed ideas 
about the political regeneration of the country which brought him into conflict with the 
Great Powera, and he forgot that it was reaBy t© their agitation that he o'Wed his ap- 
pointment; at alt He considered fahnaelf the servant of the Borsuk peo$de> a view 
wintb m prafttfese iirfvolved co operation with tfae Ii^ tiaa way he dffW 
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opon thvt^vitaiile hostility of Rj(is» 4 , fvtthtmt^ver tcaliamg, it wouM appear, 

that a ¥a»6t to which Persia was hesmly 14 would cteeessanly be akarmed by the 
fact a vigorous had assumedcoBtrol of the Persian finances li^o]> 

tiie reahties of the ttttmtion, which heeded a ddicate adjustment of Bnteh. and 
Rus^n relatiom wdfc Beima, Mr Shuster acUd on the dijdomatic fiction of Persian 
independence The conditions of Persian gov^minent, wl^h provided him with an 
ineffective Cahoodt and an anmnabte kgitlati^ were formally favouraUe tq a?spinted 
policy on his part Cahioets caine and went, sometime there was no Cabmet at aU, 
but Mr Shuster conki always get laws passed by the Mejhss 

WMkt Mr duster was putting has I^se in order the Mejhss arranged to spend the 
loan At the end of May, however he was ready to act He took the view — expressed 
in a bill drafted by his oWn hand— ^hat ‘ sf a person undertakes a grave re^nsiUhty 
without previously obtaining the n^re^ary powers he is either a fool or a rogue ’ Two 
bdls gave Mr Shuster the necessary powers The first, passed on May 30th put the 
loan in his hands the second {wissed on June 13th, made the Treasurer General Shah of 
Persia m everything but name He was given direct control of all financial and fiscal 
operations and was also empowered to authorise j^ments, could make economies and 
had authority over the personneL It is not surprising that Russia felt some anxiety 
about the debt secured on the Northern Customs. Mr Shuster s first difficulty was 
with the Cabinet Sipabdar findu^ his demands refused, rushed out into the street 
and told his coachman to drive to Europe He went as fat as Resht and returned to 
Teheran m July But by refusing to work with him Mr Shuster undid all the work 
accomplished by the Regent m the previous four months Next came a difficulty with 
M Momard the adnunistrator of Customs a Belgian officer whom Mr Shuster ac 
cuses of dishonesty M Momard, who was supported by the Russian Government 
refused to accept Mr Shuster as he superior The Belgian had a case as it was claimed 
that his contract made him responsible only to the Persian Government Mr 
Shuster never noticed the claim for him the law of June 13th was final 

This affair took a month to settle, and while it was still causing fnction Mr Shuster 
requested that Major Stok^ the British military attache at T^erwi, might he permit 
ted to accept the command of the Treasury gendarmerie which he was 
iacUeaL about to Organise He stated that the gendarmene would aci especially m 
the south, but it was dear to Sir George Barclay that any attempt to con 
fine Major Stokes^ actmttes would give a political colour to the appointment It will 
be noted that Mr Shuster ignored the Swedish officers appointed by the Mejhss bis 
case was that a newcomer would lack * knowledge of the l^guage habits and modes of 
thought of the Persian pei^le ” and he asked for Major Stokes because be thought him 
the best man ai^lable The question was referred to London which consulted St 
Petersburg St Petersburg suggested either that a Swede should be chosen or that a 
Russian should be appmnted to a separate command m the north Such was the posi 
tion on July iSth when the ox-^hldi landed at Gumesh Tepe on the shores of the 
Caspian ^ amval created the ‘ Stokes mcidenC’' It was the desire of the British 
Government to i^nn theca Shah that he would not be recc«nised The Russians, on 
the contrary, preferred to wait If Mohamed Ah got to Teheran they were not prepared 
to turn him out again by force Sir Edward Grey appears to have d^irCd to remind the 
Rossurn Government that Bnt^ views tamt be taken into acoomit and yielding to 
farthtsr pressure from Mr Shuster lre»now (m a telegram on July at, igtt) went so far 
as to Say that before Ma^r Stokes assinned the command he would have to resign his 
comnusuDii. Mr Shuster interpreted tins as acquiescence overcasw the hesitatson of 
the Gabinet-'^-wlndi was on the po^t of rcsigaation-^alitl formally prc^iosed the ap- 
potntment. Tlio tw6 Great Powers sptreckly patched up their differences^ A joint note 
the coodaetr of the ex Shab was presented at Teheran, the Russians 
si^[ge^ed that Major mi^t have Rnasioc mffiordmat^ Sir Edward Grey^ who 

ind received a. warning t^fegrsam from Sir Geoagt SorcUyi wavered in his support of the 
Treostuter^Genmnl, inflneaced, Mr Shuster b^ves, by the Eun^eon crisis over 
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Mdrocco Feaiing tla,t Mr Stdt€s migbt in tjbe ccmtest with th^ ax SliJ^ hi^ 

language becaaie harper fluid sharper until on August rtl;, he that ha Vrould not 
pTote^ atgaiMt any objection that Russia might tt^to the emplQjm^it ofc Major StoVes 
m the north He held indeed, that such objection would be justibecb Xwo days later 
he had come romid altogether to the Russian views and Russia no k^^r hesitated 
to veto the appointment Mr Shuster had committed himself deefdy, and his prestige 
was affected It is not too much to say that the telegram sent by Sir RdWflcrd (^ey 
on July 21 St was the be^mmag of the end for the Treasurer General 

We must now return to the ex Shah premising that the tale of the mihtaiy operations 
IS too disjointed and in some respects too obscure to be given in any detail Mohamed 
Ah had landed in Peraa on July i8th with a very small band mduding 
iBx Sb9b » Ijjs brothers He had evidently eapected support on the ^t, and not 
without reason The Turcoman and Kurdish tribes of the north had never 
been loyal to the new government, and in the towns except Teheran there 
was a belief that any change uould be for the better In the capital panic prevailed 
The Mejhss declared martial law, but afterwards wasted its energies in brawls with 
prominent politicians much to the d^tiess of the unhappy Regent \ epnm Khan and 
Mr Shuster aloim kept their heads. Between them they called up and eqiupped 
Bakhtian, and 500 men were hurriedly enrolled m the gendarmerie Early m August 
a forward move was made There were four centres of insurrection hirst, there was 
the ex Shah himself who had roused most of the Caspaan littoral Next was Rahim 
Khan now called Suja ed Dowleh who was operating about Tabriz Thirdly there 
were the tribesmen m the west under Salar-ed Dowleh, the ex Shah s brother and 
finally Arshad ed Dowleh his best general was movmg on the capita from the south 
east Early in August the ex Shah’s troops were defeated by the government forces at 
Feruzkuh in the mountains to the north east of Teheran^ The reverse destroyed the 
morale of the ex Shah s troops but the decisive victory was won on September 5th when 
Yepnm attacked Arshad ed Dowleh at a point “^oiae 40 miles south-east of Teheran and 
completely defeated him The rebel leader w as captured and was shot the day after the 
battle Fepnm hastened on to meet Prince Salared Dowleh who bad by this time 
proclaimed himself king On September 27th, in a battle well to the south of Teheran 
the government won a complete victory and the capital was freed frenn danger By 
October the msurrection had been practically suppressed except m the north 

The Great Powers which had been watching events now re asserted themselves 
Faced with the paralysis of Bntish trade in the south the British Government deaded 
to bring up troops from India with a view to strengthemng the Consular 
guards at various places within and without the Bntish sphere The 
Russians when informed of this move announced that they would take 
corresponding steps in the north where the atmosphere was becommg from 
their point of view too British The news threw the British Foreign Office into a panic 
and helped to force a cnsis For the situation m the Russian sphere was so bad that if 
Russia once moved there was no tellmg where she would stop Her r^resents^-Uons 
were no longer sure of attention still less of acceptance m Teheran It was there be 
heved that she had connived at the ex Shah’s attempt, and Mr Shustea- was now hand 
and glove with the extreme Nationalists whom he had made the dominant faction m the 
Mejl^ He had come to the conclusion that the Russians were utterly antagonistic 
to ^ Persiaa. reform and m the middle of October sent to the London Ttmes a long 
letter embodying his complaints The Russian government ^ized the opportunity to 
inform the Lonckm Cabinet that they contemplatwl measures of extreme urgency The 
man of pohtical experience, the Regait even Yepnm the Chief of Police, rerdised the 
fatal tendency of events in Tehermi But a rupture with Russia was mevitahle unless 
either the Mejliss or Mr Shuster was rendered impotent So matters dragged on until 
at last both the Mejhss and Mr Shuster found thscur work summanly ck»ed 

Two incidents occasioned the crisis Fimt, at the be^mttg of November^, Mr 
Shifter ^pointed as hr» financed agent in Tabna a Mr LecoSrCf who bad been 



pl^iyed iri; Oa its aoents this ai^whttment was defens^le. Boi Mr Lecofijr^ 

A «vd>iect ft sttOE^ Ru»9o|>hcdie Tfae ^issuua ^otestod, but Mr 
Bhu^ was past aH liat«iaiig Oft thecsbtnury, he iras £orcu^ a cnsisover 
his att<»ipt to coA^oate the piop&tses of the eA-fihaih*a hsothsr Shoa-^ 
^dtasefa The Pnnce was o&ao^y Turki^ subject^ but a house of lus 
close to the Ru^ftn Consis^a^e had been m<»tgaged to the Russian 

bank Vl^ioft Mr Shuler's offidoib wilrived at th^ house, the Sftas^n Consul General 
a strotig adv<>cate of a Rushan forward polu^, men to chase them away Neat 

day Mr Shmt«r ^spatched one of his Amencanasostants to explain matters. At the 
same time hesent a hundredof his gendanneato seize the hcMise There was a scene. The 
Rushans accused the gendarmes of on^ug their nfles at them. The Persian Govern 
ment— w Mr Shuster actmg through it — pearemptcAily demanded the recall of the 
Russian ConsuhCenerai. It was more th^m the Russians coadd stand. On November 
nth, they presoated an ultimatum m Tehma, The Treasury gendarmerie must be 
withdrawn and an apology tendered The Persian Prune Minister oirdered Mr Shuster 
to withdraw his men Mr Shuster demanded an order signed by the whole Cabinet — 
a most unfair proceeding, &s he knew there was noCabmet an existence Meanwhile the 
Rusaans were preparing to back up theff ultimatum with 4 oootroojs from the Cauca 
sus As soon as it was dear that an immediate apology wWd not be forthcoming Sir 
Edward Grey strained every nerve to avert a Russian occupation of Teheran The 
Ruffiians fully realising the difirculty of hM position, let it be known that if their troops 
once entered Persia a new situation would be created and it Would no longer suffice for 
the Persians to accept the ultimatum erf November nth Matters would have to be 
put on a stairfe fooUng for good, and important constituticmai changes were suggested 
Sir Edward Grey said that Mr Shust^ was the root of dl the trouble and advised the 
Russiai^ to formulate a case against him before marching on the ca^atai The Russians 
who had now got everything they wanted, replied that the formulation of a case would 
lead to nradi futde d^ilomaUc friction But they would think over the idea of demand 
mg the dismissal of Mr duster, and would not move their troc^ past Resht until the 
Pemans had had amjrfe tune to consider their final demands On November 34th 
thirteen days after the presmilation of the ultimatum a Cabinet was finally got together 
and an ape^gy tender^ to the Russian Munster M Poklewski intunated however, 
that further sati^action wmdd be required before the Russian troops could be with 
drawn, and on November 20th, a second ultimatum was presented It demanded that 
P&msL should dismiss Mr Shuster and Mr Lecoffre, should obtam the 
2 ^, 353 ?*^ caoBsent of the two Powers before of ermg further posts to foreigners and 
should pay the costs of the Russian expedition The ultimatum was laid 
before tlm Mejkss on Decmnber ist and was xeiected by an unanimous vote a few 
Deputies abstaining With itS rejectma disappeared the last hope that the Russians 
would immedurfely withdraw their tnxips The danger now arose that they would 
mardi <m Teheran and re instate Uie ex Shah. It seamed as though the complete 
collapse of authority m the capital would provide them wrth an excuse. There were 
bread nets there was danger of ^btang l^tween Y^nm s pohee and the Bakhtian 
tnbemen there were boycotts of Bnti^ and Rxissian goods, there was the Me5liss with 
Its open provocation of The Cabmet tned to destroy the Mejliss, by persuading 

some twenty deputies to resign and thus make it impossible for a quorum to be formed 
plan failing, Ministers asked Urc fuH powers At la^ when the Russian troops 
had tiettdied Kasvm it was agreed that a snail committee of dbe Mefliss should be em 
powaredift the C^iui^^saic^i&v The language of the eiause ordenng Per^a to 

sulnflft her nottlteatums for af^oval was softened and on December 24th the ukuna 
tula was aeaepb^ Mr Shustser handed ovor his pa^s on January 7, rpiz, and a 
we^ later w^ out^ Rersi^ * M Momard, the Ru^ian nommee, succeeded km and 
hut i^darmene wm tifettKiver by ^ Swedes. 

ckys too late Du December sand there w^e %hts 
» Mr Shuster’s own oooo^ h given k hw book, tks Simni^g ^ Psrsta (tpia) 







between the Russians aad th« N»ti0®ah8t» both at Resht and at Tabm Ihstsead •©[ 
withdrawing their troops Ihe Russiana bombarded Tabi^ fcitadel and opened tius 
skuMi execilUttg eight Jeachng Nait^sdssts aamoag them a promwMnt 

fa^j^ ecclesiasUc* T1»e Bntash Government, ragarditig these ev^erds as a ptehm 
Hiary to a permanent occupatam, endraivoured to perstiade the Rua 
sians to withdraw their advance force at Kasvui But British were weakeajed 

by an attach oa the Bdtisb Consid at Bushire and the imxiSBity of landing a small iorCe 
at the Gulf Port It now became clear that the Russmiis were established -at Tabtth 
The fact that tb«T dead had been mutilated had mdamed Russiairqaimoii and destroyed 
all unmediaite prospect of withdrawal There was notlmig for it but for the two Powers 
to accept the situation and to discuss the means of pnovidiiig Persia with a loan and of 
persuading the ex Shah to return to Europe and a pension With his departure the 
Persians could dismiss their irregular troops and the work trf re-orgamsation could be 
taken m hand No progrKS was made m r^atd to the loan, but m view the urgent 
request of M Morimrd it was arranged to advance a small sum £4acM300- was suggest 
ed but the Russians insisted that this amount should be halved The conditions were 
that the ex Shah should be pensioiKd and that the Persian Government should conform 
its policy to the agrpement of 1007 and shouMcmasult the Great Powers as to the forma 
tion of a small regular armv There was tremble about the formula and much hag 
glmg as to the pension But in March the negmiations hast^ed to a conclusion The 
Russians withdrew their force at Kasvin Mohamed Mi left for Europe and on March 
Sth the money was advanced A simiiar sum was advanced a few months later 
In the summer of iqi2 there were persistent rumours that the two Powers had decid 
ed to partition Persia and when M SaxonoS visited Ei^land in September it was 
suggested that the necessary treaty was about to be conchided It is understood how 
ever that no such arrangement was made and though the decisions reached were not 
made public the two gov ernments were stated to be in compkte accord Thus at the 
end of iQi the whoie Persian proWem still awaited settlement Unsatisfactory as the 
status quo remained — &s was shown in the murder of Capt Eckford referred to above — 
no decisive step was likdv to be taken if either Russia or Great Britain could help it 
until the possibihty of a wholly new pohey had been thoroughly considered This policy 
involved the Unking up of the Russian and Indian railway systems by the construction 
of a trans Persian line Britain, France and Russia were to finance the work but no 
decision had yet been come to and questions to route break of gauge etc had not 
even been raised The project bad only reached the stage that a Societe d fitudes had 
been formed to make an mvcstigatioa and to submit proposals. (George Llovh ) 


PORTUGAL* 

At the end of 1912 the Portuguese Republic which came into being in October iqio 
had grown m strength and stabihty despite the fact that these two years were a period 
of great social and industn^ unrest Most of the nchest families were in exile volun 
tary or enforced Capital was transferred to other countnes and a result many 
estates went to rum and many shops, hotels, theatres and other industrial establi^ 
ments were closed The ecclesiastical property upon which a large number of chantable 
mstitutions were dependent was confiscated These have been some of the principal 
caus^ which have led to widespread tfostttution and to emigration on an eaornious scale 
Great social changes have been taking place Socialism and Sjmdtcaiism have gamed 
a remarkable hold upon the workmen of the towns and sttikes havr been organised on a 
scale and with a frequency unfcnOftm under thse Mcmardby The Repubhc had hardly 
been m existem:e two months when it was compiled to concede the nght to stnke^at 
24 hours’ notice — to all dass^ of labour except Govtarnment employfe (Dec Y, 
j gio) Railway sthkes have paralysed trafiit cm many occasions and m all parts of the 
country, Lusbon has be£®t m owing to the Btdkes of gas worker* anddbetrs* 

crans in May ign ail the cottofl operative na^C^rto Je^t their wualtj on Jann^ 3* 

^See£ B xxu 
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aoder jmaurti^ Uw ammg io the 4a3)geroiia cbarajcter of the 
Attenipfs have heea made to or^uuse a general sirdLe ol aM 
wmduite, and ** sabotage ” has heea 4^(»iimofa ^mrty, tb» fioaAoial embarrassme&ts 
bea^^thed by the Mooafchy, asd the exaggemediK^^ amused by the establishlheut 
of dbe Republic, contr&ut^ to the oKlttstriai Great discontent was also 

manifested by the agnoedtursl daises, «^ecia%^ la the North, where the Royalist mva 
sfions called considerable dotress The disweacaSMse of l&j^e i^-owners, sjid 

the exodiK of capital, weiefdt m all^peurts of the ceus^iy 

Meanwhile a new govemii^ dess caixtt to fore, its members bmng for the most 
part lawyers, yDumahsts or prolessiomd men, the CHii^, the anstocraqy and the land 
owrore ceased to eirercise politM:al influence. On all sides the visitor to Portugal uho 
knew the country under the Monarchy saw the evidence of a great social transformation, 
everything was changed eve^ the names of the streets and the pubhc buildings 

The CtmstUiUum — ^The Provisioiial Govemnwnt, with Dr Theophilo Braga as its 
Pre»dent, iwnaancd in power until August 34, 1911 Its thrae prim^pal achievements 
were the maintenance of the Republic, Uas Disestablishment of the Church and the 
organisation of nmans to oreate a new Constitmion The new Electoral I^w under 
which the Constituent Assembly was darted, was finally decreed on March 18, 
iQii It gave the vote to all male Portuguese over twenty-one years old who could 
read or write, or who supported their paitmts m* other felativ^ It included pnests and 
officers of the army and navy, the Wy exceptions being addiers on the active list 
naturalised Portuguese and persons pro^nabed for pohticsl reasons This last excep 
tion made it impossible to orgamse a Monarchist party No soldier, sailor priest 
magistrate Government contractor or director of a company subsidised by the state 
was permitted to stand for election, and certain avil [servants were also excluded 
Lisbon and (^rto each formed two omstituenaes returning ten deputies apiece 
The other districts were hmited to four deputi^ apiece and the colonies to one 
Payment was fixed at 17s for each sitting of the As8«nbly 

On the ^th of May the elertums were held Polling took place in balls theatres 
schools and pnvate bouses instead of in the churches, as had been the previous custom. 
There was no senous o^^Kmtioa to the candidates put forward by the Government 
Committees and the only d^uty supposed to be a l^nardust was Senhor Charula, 
representing the mmonty at Braganza 

On June igth, at 11 A m the Constituent Asambly was formally opened The 
Preadent of the A^mbly Senbor Santos Bandeira, read a decree declaring the Mon 
archy abolished, and tbc Royal House of B«agaaaa banished for ever from Portugal 
This was unanimously approved It was arranged that the Provisional Government 
should remam m office pendmg the enactment of a new Constitution and the election of 
a President under it The Constitution was voted on the 20th of August It provides 
for two chambers^—the first or National Council consasting of 164 members elected by 
direct suffrage for three years the second, or Upper Chamber, of 71 members elected by 
all the Municipal Ctmiu^ for ax years Half the nusmbers of the Upper Chamber are 
elected ev^ three years The Prudent is deiced by both Chambers for four years 
and cannot be re-elected, nor may he be present dunng the debates m ather chamber 
His salary is £2 6ooand he receives an allowance <d £i 300 for expenses The President 
and the Minsters are respmu^e to the nation, and may be brought before the High 
Court, ixmsistmg of theSopreme Court cd Justice and a juiy of at persons elected from 
both chaiubets of Congress. The Preadent’s house fm’ofi^al purposes, is the old Royal 
Pafooe at Belm The ConsUtutson may be revised every ten years 

On Augual a4thi Dr M^oel Amaga was elected fitot President under the new 
Cosettttttioa A aative oi Horta in the Aaores, he was a man 70 years oki — a doctor of 
laws of Coimbra tTidvexsrty and a briUmnl arator and joumahrt He was proposed for 
by a coafctioa the Conservative lUpubhca^ who vf&e oppos^ by the 
Itadicaifl usdm the feadend^^ Dr A&mso Corta, the Biovaao]^ Minister of Justice 
The Conservatives had at hut mcmient sifostituted Dr Amaga for th^ ^m^nal 
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candidate Seidior Bm^dscaemp, as the repreamtei wd haj^ the 

sympathy of the greater part oi the Deputies Dr Armga lecmpd votes as against 
86 cast for Senh<» Machado the Provisional Muuste^ of Foreign Aiaus ^vnd the 
of Dr Costa When the election was over Dr Theophilo Braga handed to ins successor 
the formal resignation of the Provisional Government., and on Se|>tmn}>^ 3 the first 
Constitutional Ministry ionnecL Its memb^ werfO^ Senhor Jct&o Chagas, 
Premier and Minister of the Intenor, Dr Mdlo Deotte (Justice), Dr Duarte Ijmte 
(Fmance), General Pimentel Castro (Way), Senhor J de Meneaes (Manne), Dr Cdes 
tino Almeida (Colonies) , Dr Augusto Vasconcehos (Formgn Affairs) Dr Pa« (Public 
W orks) The Repubhc was now recogmsed by all the leading Powers Brazil had been 
the first to accord recognition (Nov 15, 1910}, being followed by the United States 
(June 19 1911) by France (Aug 24), and finally by Great Bntain, Spam, Germany 
Italy and Austna Hungaiy (Sept ii) 

Party PohUcs — The conservative Bloc had at the outset a majority of 56 m the 
Deputies— mcIudiEg 32 Independents— and ot 25 m the Smiate The breach between 
the Bloc and the Radicals soon began to widen, on S^tember 4 mdeed Dr Costa 
the Radical leader threatened to ob^ruct parliamentary busmess if the Ministry deviat 
ed from the democratic policy of the Provisional Government^ On the 9th Parliament 
adjourned but m view of the imminence of a Royahst invasion it reassembled m spmal 
session on October 16 to discuss a bill for the aippression of conspiracy A Repubh 
can conference was held in the hojw of reaching sonm understanding which would 
assure union in the legislature during the winter but it became apparent that the 
Republican party had already split into several factions On November 8, Dr 
Almeida leader of one of the Bloc groups, withdrew his support, and the whole Cabinet 
resigned Four days later a new C oalition Government was formed by Senhor Augusto 
Vasconcellos, three ministers being Radicals and five belonging to the Bloc This was 
regarded as a victory for Dr Costa. The Government programme mcluded the 
presentation of an accurate financial statement the revision of Provincial legislation, 
and a policy anti clerical but respectful to all creeds Some improvement m the finances 
was effected by efforts to liberate the collection (ff revenue feom local influences 
the extravagant increases in official salaries granted by the Provisional Government 
had already been annulled by the Chagas Ministry But the Government was unable 
to retam the confidence of its supporters, and on June 21, igiz a third Coalition Govern 
ment took its place, with Dr Duarte Leite as Prune Mimster 

The Royalist Invasions — In the sprmg of 1911 a small force of Royalist refugees had 
gathered m Spanish Galicia for a raid into Northern Portugal, where the Church and 
the Monarchy could alwavs count upon some popular support The Rojahst leader 
uas Captam Paiva Couceiro The Government created aghteen new military dostncts 
and strengthened the frontier garrisons, especially at Braga and \illa Real On June 
1$ the Portuguese Mimster in Madrid, Senhor Relvas complained to the Spanish 
Government that the refugees were using Spanish territory as a base for an attack i^n 
the Republic He received assurances oi goodwill, but no strong action was taken by 
the Spanish authonties who had not yet rect^nised the Repubhc and who were embar 
rassed by the activity of Portuguese Repubhcan agitators m several parte Spam it 
self A few consignments of war material were seized as contraband, and the. ^rman 
S S Gemma ' was detamed at Corcubion and compelled to unload a cargo of nfles 
and ammunition destmed for the Royalists. But Coujmro and his band of irregulars 
remained for the most part unmefiested In July a Royahst plot was discovered m the 
South, a whole regunent of chasseurs was wrested at Valenga do Mmho m the extreme 
North, and thme were minor emtbreaks m various di^nqts On the aath and asth of 
August two small steamers the “ Foam Quemi ” and Hie “ Arizona," were seized by the 
customs authorities at the ports London oiwi Bartow resjiectivHy Tlw “ Foam 
Queen ” earned apparatus for wwel«ss telegraphy and there were fittings for guns and 
other war material aboaid both ve«4s» whi^ wane beheved to be intended for the 
Portuguese Royahsts, thoi^h their ostensible de^dmation w^ Bahia Blan<a>^ 
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f>ki&tied itJt itie of ibepubHcan nsmj^ of t^o 

m tbe 2'^fo^f^d uiv^^oa -^t to take place suaultaiieoasly Hut 

trj^frauiture otttbteiA at t^mto (Sepicanber 30^ was easily quailed, aad no widespread 
‘P<jpv^^stt im)veQ:^t ocennt^ C!Oi]94a«o crossel the froBtier on October 3 at 

^abe head of about r 000 Bien, badly armed aW eqmpped. He occupied the village of 
Vuthaes near£tagan^, but trad soon compelled Oo t£d.e relive in the heights of tbe rug- 
ged Serra cbl COf6a, and fey October n had recn^ssed the frontier, a&er a few small 
^rmi^es No futtha* attem^ was made iw t 

Dorn Mano^ asid tite erther tiainitmt to the throne I> Miguel, met at Dover on 
Febnwry 6, iqie to cOim^ Commoh Odtitai tor the restoration of the Monarchy — a 
cause which was now su[^>orted fey the great wej^ of tbe Miguelites The exact 
nature ot the compact b^ween the two rival atid etded dynasties has not been made 
public, though It IS certam that Dom Manoel would be accorded a prior claim to the 
throne and probable that some matrimonii tdhanc^ was contemplated 

On July 7 ipi2 Soo^oyabsts crowed the frontier near Vmn a further force of 
400 led by Couparo add supported by disomiteuted peasants toc^ the held near 
Montalegre But though an alleged Royahst plot was discovered at Torres Vedras at 
the same tune, this mva^on wii« even Successful than those of 1911 , and it ended in 
tbe withdrawal of the RoyalMs after three days An official Portuguese note dated 
|«ly T4th complamed strongly of the uuiction oi the :^>aiush authorities Seftor 
Canalejas protested against the terms of the note but on the 17th 62 Rojalists were 
arrested by Spamsh frontier guards and on September 3 the Portuguese Government 
issued a second note stating that all disagreement was at an end A manifesto was 
published shortly afterwards by Dom Manoel thanking Coufeiro and the other Royal 
ists tmd stating that his chum to the throne wcmld never be abandoned 

Ckurck and State — The anti-dencal policy mitiated when the Provisional Govern 
ment was formed evoked op^sition in many districts In Febnmry iqii numerous 
pnests were arrested m the North for reading in the churches a Pastoral Letter of Pro 
test iHgned by afl the bu^c^, and on March 7 an attempt was made by the Libbon 
mob to lyndi tbe Bishopirf Oporto The Bishop was removed from his see but granted 
a pension of £240 

Oft Aprd 21 the Goveramrait published tbe Decree of Separation between Church 
and State, a document of far reaching importance for the social and religious histor} of 
the country This Decree was the work of Dr Afionso Co^a the Minister of Justice 
It guarantees full liberty of oUisaence to all Portuguese citizens, declares that the Ro 
man Catholic Creed is no kmgtt rCc^msed as the State rehgion, recognises all faiths as 
of equal authonty and abohshes ^ State payments for the mamtenance of public 
wors^ and aD im{Kists levied for sutffi a purpose No public body or functionary is 
permitted to assume any reb^us office Public worship is pernutted “ m places de 
signed for it,*’ and is defined as the meetmg of axty number of persons for religious 
purposes in pubhc or of twmty or OMire persons in a private house. This defimtion is 
held to mclude r^gmus insfruetioii'*'-azid aB schools where such m^ruction is given 
must be <^pen to the pubhc AH churches and otfuar edffices used for public worship are 
declared to be inahe^ble without tbe consent of tim Minister of Justice and may at 
any tone be expropnaied for pul^ pmposes at their actual value Members of a 
congregation or other religious association may only contribute towards the gen«.ral 
etpmaea of thmr worship through some charitabte body excliraively Peutuguese such as 
the board a local hospital as3dam or cteiffie, but jMwfcfrably throng the Misencordia 
tied die eOrporatioft acting as trustee must apply at kast oik third of the money received 
to acts of beheSSefinee N© funeral ceremony orother wet <rf worship may be performed 
Outside any reoc^gnised ^ace <d worship wuhout the coneeait of the -mumcipd authon 
ties Afi eccUsi&^Kall building and other emsthig property of the Roman Catholic 
Chuidioolrpertaffi tO #eSt5ftte, which free ttwtrf them to the vanoua con^ega 
The emsth^ RomemiiPaitbohc C 3 e«gy is petoHtted a hko free me of the Episcojil 
pakcesandpattoBfli^ )¥bPi^^aregva;^ted4oaHeiiied^m«mberaof thepneeUiood 
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act 33 suck m All pteaerit bet^^ts to feUgtoBrTjo&es are aim&lkd, aad 

all such be^^ests ate m futuxe illegal Local ajud sationai tax^ aie imposed on -afi 
eccl^jstical property, whether fireely granted by the State or otheHTwee held-*^uch 
taxes to be paKl the ctMp(M*atic«i acting as triKtee No mim ster of aay religion may 

take part m any act of public worship without permission from the ctimpeteat secular 
authonty, except those who by mtamational conyention or \£ry anCKot usage 
the right to Conduct religioiK services withia thpir own church^ This last douse of 
the Decree was Introduced to meet the case of the foreign religious amimumties 

The value of the Church property confiscated under the Dcctee was £6 000,000 — a 
smaller sum than had been anticipated Immediately after its publication the Embassy 
to the VaPcan was suppressed but it was afterwards replaced by a Legation On May 
5 a representative meeting of the Portuguese dergy was held in ladxm under the 
Presidency of the Patriarch Mgr Mendes BeUo The hibhops had lefused any spp^d 
from the State but could not secure any other mamtenauce for the rural clergy, some of 
whom preferred the State allowance to destitution The result was a Papal Encychcal 
denounang the Provisional Government and declaring the Separation Law null and 
void On May 23 a further protest was issued m the form of leaflets distributed 
broadcast throughout Portugal while a month later the Patiwch oi Lisbon and the 
Bishop of Guarda issued a second Pastoral, forbidding the clergy to accept the State 
stipend due on the first of July igti By the 6th of \ugust however, about 1,200 priests 
out of a total of approximately 6 000 had petitioned the Government to pay them their 
official stipends which were of the average value of £iii 

Towards the close of iqii the Government decided to take action against the 
bishops On the 26th of November the Bishop of Guarda Mgr \’’iera de Mattos was 
expelled from his see for having consistently advocated resistance to the Separation 
Law The Vatican then forbade those priests who had accepted the State stipend to 
continue doing so but this order was largely disobeyed On the 2gth of December the 
Patriarch the Bishop of Guarda and the Administrator of the diocese of Oporto were 
ordered to leave their districts within five davs and forbidden to return for two years 
and on the 6th of January 1912 a similar sentence was pronounced against the Bishop 
of >iJgarve All emoluments were withdrawni from the Lisbon pnests who had signed 
a declaration of fidelity to the Patriarch The bishops and Patriarch appealed in vam 
to President Amaga who referred them to the Ministers Mdn> of the foreign Congre 
gations remoiu,trated through their diplomatic representatives against certain disabih 
ties imposed by the Separation Law and the Government promised that it should be 
rev ibed at the earliest convenient date 

The Pohltcal Tna/r ‘—Special tribunals were instituted in Lisbon and Oporto in 
January 19^1 to tr> cases of political conspiracy and insults to the national flag and the 
President Since then all persons suspected of reaction^ opimons, religious or 
political have been in danger Their houses have been invaded by spies th«r corre 
spondence opened Thousands of innocent persons have been summarily arrested 
without the formulation of any defimte charge and have been confined for many 
months m subterranean dungeons where they have been herded with the vilest crinn» 
nals The chief instrument of this widespread system of esfnonage and terrorism has 
been the orgamsation of the Carbonanos This powerful secret society had a large 
share m the revolution by which the MonaTch> was overthrown It has since assumed 
the functions of an unofficial pohce force, and has at times proved itself strong enough 
to attack the Republican Government and the army Its members who carry arms are 
Republicans of the most extreme type many have also icuned its raiAAm order to gratify 
some personal disbke, or to secure the rewards given to successful informers. It is thus 
a body coraptwed of dangerous fanatics and crimmal adventurers And it has aurogated 
to its^ the power of summary arrest 

Senhor JoSo Chagas, the first Repubhcah Pnmje Mifuster estimated that on October 
23, 1911, thwe were 2 000 pohtical prisoners awaiting trial of whom 700 were mnooenu 
In the Januuy the number had been largely augmented notorious was 
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Um tsea^^ ^i«t a Commits of ^miseet Br^jdb 

tis&teU wt|& fcmed to investigate ;md if pKss^ to adUeviate thar conditiOB Tbe 
Ite^^orie this Coramittoe were published m the I»ondon Mormng and Pans 
f*§i!no m January and ^March 1912, and the mattef was vigorously ukea up by th 
Itidnui Swiss Auj^nau and Spanish Press. Several Portuguese Pepuhhcan news* 
papers and promment Conservative Rqpubhcuas corroborated the findings of the 
Bntish Conmuttee and diplomatic representations followed But the influence of the 
CarbonarwM, and of the Badica} Repubhcmss led by Dr Costa, prevented reform the 
prosxtptKmdf ahe^ pohtical com^nxators cemtinuesand humiredsof mnocent persons 
remain impnsoned without tnal and m mrcmnstances of great hafdship 

Two of the pdUtical trials call fcsr ^Tedal n^ntmn. In the first, the accused was 
SenhoT Joao Franco, the former “ Dictator ” On December n, 1910 the Court of 
Appeal unammously dt^aded m faivour of the accused The Government retaliated by 
banishing; five of the judges to Goa but these were reinstated on June 6 1911 In the 
second trml under notice (Jmm 1912), the accused was the Mmiarchist leader Captain 
Paiva Cougeiro who was smtenc^, »n absenUdy to six years solitary confinement and 
ten years imprisonment m the first class 

i^ew Lt^slahcm — One of the first decrees of the Proviaonal Government (No\ 4 1910) 
dealt with the ^litqect of divorce. Among the grounds for divorce now legally admitted 
are insanity d pronounced incurable aftw three years imprisonment for a long term and 
mutual Consent The latter is only .granted d both parties are over tnent> five and ha\e 
been married two years The Pio^sional Government attempted to abolish gambling 
but this was afterwards legahsed and foreign capital was invited for the establiSiment of 
casinos A decree of the 29th of Decembea- made the Law of Offences against the Crown 
apf^cabJe to offences against the Republic and a new Press Law submitted Press offences 
to trial by jury instead of by a angle judge as formedy This reform was more apparent 
than real for m jnnctice the liberty of the Press has been greatly curtailed under the Republic 
and every Mmurchist or Clencal newspaper had either ceased to express its opinions or 
else ceas^ to exist by March 1911 Duelling was dedared illegal in January of that >ear 
By a decree of the 30th of May Greenwich time wasc^cially adopted the decree taking effect 
on January l 1912 when all clocks were advanced thirty seven minutes On September 
5 1911 the Government adopted the Marcom system of wirdess telegraphy 

Finance and Commerce ^Tbe apparent stability of the Republic had a fa\ oumble effect 
upon the national finances An omaal imte publii^ed on May 21 19 1 1 showed an increase 
<a :^90 000 in revenue during the previous three months despite reactions in the octroi 
on foodstuffs. Credit seemed good for on the 6th of June the 3 external loan stood 
higher than at kay tune during the previous twentj >ears and the agio on gold had fallen 
to 8% On the fSth of December the Government presented the budget for 1911-12 
^wiog a total zeve»ue of £16,800 000 and a reduction m the deficit to £435 000 The 
total indebtedni^ of the nation was returned at £191 000 ooo — a sum which would bowe\er 
be largelj increased by the new naval pn^ratnme On Tanuarj 18 1912 the Budget for 
IQ12-13 was presented sbowiitg a deficit increased to fioo 000 As there wa«i a doubt 
about the Government ^insates tnrhich included impossible sources of revenue and impos- 
sibL means of renrenchn^at, a committee was appointed to examine tlie Budget « and by 
the followup May it had calculated the defiut as at least £l 466 000 On December 7 191 1 
the Bank pi Portugal deaded to increase its paper currency by £i 300000 the reserve of 
gold to be increase by one third the value 01 tne notes 

A decree of January 20 1911 allowed Queen Mana Pia £5340 yeariy the balance 
available from dowty 555 yearly was retaiiiMl for repayment of advances made to 
her by the state She died at ^upimgi on July 8 following A committee appointed to 
examine into various loans made by the state to the House of Braranza assessed the total 
Qfune 18 1912) at nearly £800000 of which £720000 had been advanced to King Carlos 
^^4,500 to the Duke of <^tto and £16 400 to Queen Amelia The Government decicted 
Itself ftom ffii^ ManodTs iwopetty in Portugal. 

Cem0tef£e — In 1910 11,5^ vessek erf 20 615 888 tons entered at Portuguese ports The 
length of rsqlways open was J 780 m of which ^5 belonged to the state The exports 
were valued at i^,073 000 and the imports at £15 581 000 In April 191 1 it was decidetrto 
form a Bnttf 3 rlZ!Mfi^r of Commerce in Ltab^ The wine trade— the most iroportant 
branch trf lorei^ sxmraurree—dias hwa affected by the disturbances m the North and 
by shortage of labour due to emigration. But 1912 will be remembered as a vintage 
year ^ port bwng: <?l«<^p<t»onally fine though the quantity fell below expectations 

THe Ifoiy— On Janttt^ Jtq 1911 a commission appointed to reorganise the navy 
tohofiaEnended the uiun^laie ^mquimion fnmi Great Bntain of three battle^pe of £w 
Dv f adiio n g h fctype, wimlw to mmas Geiaes of ibe fo«atlia»0avy This rec<mtoieiKiatio|i 
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wa? adp^d iii tht »ew jiaval gubiwtted by tH Mjwsier of Ma/voto^n December 

jgi,! which Involved the purchase of three battleships of 26 000 tons each three scouts of 
3 000 tons twelve torpedo boats of 820 tons and six sabmann^ Qn IVIay 1 igi2 a bill 
was introduced fixing the naval fih'ce at 4 50b men as compared with 5 687 in 1910 

tKO Jayne) 

Portuguese Dependencies 

The Portuguese dependencies pccupy a total area of 793,980 square onilfis is Afnca 
and 8 972 square tmles m \sia. The total^popuiation m the African tewtonea is esti 
mated at mdhons and that in the -Asiatic terntones at about 896,000, but for several 
ot the individual terntories no recent estimates exist 

The population of 4 «gofa (W Africa see £ B u, 38) la estimated at 4 000 000. 
That of the chief town, Loanda, was 17 54 J itccording to the census of igii, and that of 
Benguella 5 000 Revenue (1911) £515 860, expenditure £704 750 The manufacture 
of rum till X911 one of the most important industries, was abolished m 191 1, the 
factories being dismantled undwr compulsion, and mdemnities, co'v ered by a local govern 
ment loan being paid to the manufacturers An industry recently developed is the 
whale fishery from Lobito The Lobito Katanga railway which when completed wffl 
have a total length of over 800 miles withm the colony, was completed in July 1911 for 
223 miles 

The islands of St Thomas (Sfio Thom6) and Pnncipe (est pop 45 000) form the 
province of 5 ”/ Thofnas (W Afnca) This has acquired some notoriety m connection 
with the abuses disclosed m 1908-09 relative to the conditions of native labour on the 
cocoa plantations (see E B xxiv, 4Sd) The new regulations which came into force in 
igio, provided that labour recruiting should be permitted only m ^cific zones m 
Angola, the numbers to be recruited were limited, recmitmg agents were to be licensed 
by government the recruiung was to be earned on publicly, under the supervision of 
Portuguese oflEicials and native chiefs, labourers were to be conveyed only by ^ecific 
routes, and were to be repatriated dunng four periods annually, half their wages being 
m the meantime collected by the government and paid over to them on their return home 
In January 1911 rccrmtmg m Angola was stopped, and a new field was created in 
Portuguese Guinea Natives who did not desire repatnation were given the nght to 
^ter into new contracts, under regulations designed to prevent compulsion on the part 
of employers The general position now appears to be more satisfactory, in the view 
of Bntish representatives on the spot, though enquiries and statements m the Bntish 
parliament and elsewhere during 1912 still reveal a considerable body of opinion that 
the abuses have not yet been entirely removed , 

The trade of Portuguese East Africa (see E B xxii 163 ei seq ) is m great part transit 
Its total value was fS 514 041 ui 1910 Among industries of recent development mav be men 
tioned the whale fishery near Inhambane the cultivation of sisal hemp in the ‘^uihtnaite 
district and the exploitation of ofl producing trees Among recent public works the devel 
opment of the ocean beach south of Lourenfo Marques as a recreation ground and residential 
district IS of great importance to residents and may become so for visitors from the Transvaal 
The Nvasaiand ^vemment and the Shire Highlands railwav company have determined to 
extend that hne from Port Herald to a point on the Zambezi contingent upon the oon 
struction of a railway from the nver to the port cA Beira in Pwtugqese territory winch would 
divert from Chmde to Beira a large proportion of traffic 

RUSSIA* 

There has been no proper census m the Russian Empire smee 1897, but the Central 
Statistical Committee issues annual estimates of the populati<m based on the > early re 
turns The total population for jpu was put at 167,003,400 (European Russia, 
120^588,000, Poland, 12,467,300, Caucasus, 12,037 aoo, Siberia, 8 719,200 Central 
Asia, 10,197,300 Fmland, 3,084400) The vanous pepples of Russia have altogether 
iqx different languages, Russian predopimatiag m 41 of the 78 provinces, 21 ter 
ntones and 2 circuits, into which the cpuntiy as divided for admimstratmn IKe 
populauon of St Petersburg is given as 1,962,400, Moscow ^72,478, 

*SeeE B xxw 869 et seq 
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Odessal 'fUga 331 s<x>, KBairkdv 236,04^, IjjAt, 2«>8,33«, and tweftty-icme other 

tovits hive betwemi 100 000 and ?oo,ooo Cemt^ work hasT)^ done in the chief cities 
sutce the general nambering the people m xS97» ts considered certam that St 

Pctersbntf now contains over two million inhabitants The urban population of the 
whole Empire is 23,177,700, including Finland UjJQjOoo) Caucasus (1,577,300) Si 
bena (1,050,600) and Antral Asia (i 385 500) rurEil population is 143,825,700 

of which European Itu^ra. nounts 104 796 toX According to information issued by 
the Chief Medical Inspector df the Ministry forlhtemal ASairs, the death rate of 
European Russia m 1909 was 28 9 and the Mrth rate 43 8 per 1,000 This was a less 
fa\ Durable year from a ssmitajy pomt of View than the two preceding and the increase 
of the population was lower than for 12 years previously, except in 1905 For 20 
years down to 1910 the birUli rate generally fluctuated between 47 10 in 19O3 and 
49 5 m 1891 

An idea may be formed of the insanitary condition of the country from the foUowmg 
figures the total number of sick persons registered by doctors rose from 56 835 200 or 330 
- - per 1 000, m 1904 to 81 746 07JI ot 524 per i 000 in 1909 These details 

nraocAeaffA come tembly ^mficaot when it is considered that there is only one doctor m 
European Russia per 7 100 m the population and in Asiatic Russia per 14,900 Information 
as to the health of army recruits also bears upon this subject fn 1908 the number of 
men registered as liable to serve with the colours was i 280 887 of whom 679 266 or 53 per 
cent were medically examined with the result that 73 496 or 10 8 per cent were found totally 
unfit for military service and 58 606, or 8 6% were enrolled 10 the second category of the 
militia reserve as being unfit for the regular army on account of sickness and bodil> defects 
whilst 74425 or 107%, were allowed further time for recovery from illness and physical 
devek^ment 
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The past three years m Russia have been notable for several important legislative 
acts and reforms afiectmg large classes of the population Much attention has been 
bestowed upon reorganisation of peasant administration, peasant justice land tenure 
migr^on colonisation and labour insurance 

As a matter of mrportant benefit for the great mass of Russian peasantry the third 
Duma (which came into bem^in November 1907) passed a bill in rpio which ranks next 
to the one designed to emanapatc them from their village communes 
This was the reform of local justice to replace the system introduced in 1889 
by Count Tolstoy the famous reactionary Minister of Alexander III 
According to that system, sinall cases were tned by Volost Courts, the volost being a 
collective admimstratrve unit comprising many villages and communes More impor 
tant cases were dealt with by the ZemskteNackalmh or Rural AdnnnistratoTs who com 
bined administrative arid judicial functions. Th^ administrators ere to be rwruited 
cbie&y from amongst the local iand^l gentry, and in thu> way Count Tolstoy desired 
to rohestabb^ the infiueni^ of the landlords, which had been lost ever since the peasant 
reforms of ig6x Trfstoy*s nueasure was m<»t unpopular from the very begmnmg and 
both the volost judges who were elected by the peasants, and the Rural Administrators 
appointed by the ^vemment, proved theoeelves mcompetent to satisfy modern re 
qmrements. As sotm as the constitutional regime was introduced the Government 
recognised the urgency Preform m this direction with a view to substituting both volost 
courts and rural administrators by trained justices of the peace as in the towns When 
the bill came before the legislature boUi houses accepted the abohtion of the judicial 
functions of the rural admimstrators, but the projected abohtion of the volost courts was 
stroif^ opposed m the State Coimcii, atid ttas gave nse to severe cntiasm The bill 
was fin^fty voted by the Coundl in 1911 with retention of the volost courts under the 
supervi^nn Of fexal boards of -magistrates, Constituting In this instance courts of appeal 
Oie 0 ( the remarkable features of the years ipro and 19 1 1 nwia the manifestation 

of luUdonahsmlbJ^ Government sad the Bnma This showed itself in the carrying 
throi^ of several bills tenSng to ynthstaad the ccntnfagal forces which 
were at wdit aa^ngst the foreign and heterodox races under Russian rule 
«iid‘ which the icmmop^datl disposition of foihier Ceatnd aatfionties had aHowed to 
att^ ^mgerous proportions The work of the Goi^mment and Duma m this 



respect sarpnsei tkose persons iJioaght tbe pdicy ^| tl:^ tAd 

craUc r%me would ^iisappesut intb the estabii&lajaent represeatsdtiws uiwUtu^oB*. 

\gainst these denationalising forces the Govetnmctit bstmght lof^ard Several bills, 
such as the introduction of Kussian zemstvos or Coimity Councils into tlie w^tern 
provinces, the separation of the Hohsa district from J^utduiy «nd ^ -with 
lativ^mUoa drawal from under Polish law, thepurchasie of tbe Warsaw Vienna Railway 
Mt^we^u State, and speciai Russian legiaLriion for Finland Adiaracteltgtic 

firm/nc0E. in this coftnefction was an order of the Minister Ways of Cominunijc^tio^ 
prohibiting the employment of more than. lo per cent of men <d non Russian 
race on the Government railways Bills were also introduced for giving zemstvos to 
Siberia the Bdtic Provinces, and the Don Cossack texmory 

The mtroducUon of ^mstvosmto the western provinces brought on a senous Mims 
tenal crisis in 191 1 The measure was calculated indirectly to give the Russian peasant 
element in the provinces m question a preponderance of representation over 
MiaJateriBi the Polish land propnetors, who had hitherto elected only Poles to sit in the 
crisis la mi State Council at St Petersburg With this in view, the new zemstvos were 
to be elected b> separate national cunas or colleges The Pnme Minister 
M StoljTim ezfdained the measure in a speech to the Duma, and that assembly passed 
It on June ii 1910 \ ery strong opg^osition however was made to parts of it m the 

State Council, espeaally to the projected electoral cunas, and in March 191L, m ^te of 
Stolypin s appeals for urgency the upper chamber after much debatmg, threw out the 
bill altogether A senous political crisis at once ensued Stolypin tendered his resigna- 
tion Tnhich the Tsar declined to accept Extraordinary means were then res^ted to m 
order to accomplish the desired end On March z7tfa an Imperial ukaz appeared, which 
suspended the sittings of both legislative chambers for three days Be^es this, two 
membem of the State Council, Durnovo and Trepov, who it was alleged had used un- 
fair means to instigate the opposition, n ere sent into retirement The Gov emmait then 
obtained the issue of anot^r Imperial ukaz, whereby the ^tabhshment (rf zemstvos 
in the SIX provmces was decreed under article 87 of the Fundamental LAws wlacfeen 
ables the Crown to legislate independent ly when the two chambers are not in session 
Ihe only obbgation was to obtain the subsequent consent of tbe legislature to the ac 
comphshed fact, which was not difhcult after removal of the most dangerous opponents 
from the State Counal This arbitrary proceeding produced a sharp conflict between 
the Government and the Duma and Council as soon as the two houses resumed their 
sittings Both chambers for the first time sank their difiFerences and united in vehement 
1 > denouncing the illegal action of the Government ajtlsough the Duma had actually 
voted for the law in question As a demonstration, M Gwchkov, the President of tbe 
Duma resigned his post and was succeeded fay M Rodzianko All factions in the 
Duma except the Nationalists, combined m an effort to overthrow Stolypin, and passed 
a vote of censure But the man who had not flinched at his post in 1906 when a bomb 
exploded m the v erv midst of his own household was not to be intimidated by the Wraith 
of the Duma especially now that the Emperor s confidence was secured 

Tbe friendliness created betweeurthe State Counal and the Duma by this incident 
did not last long In tbe autumn of 19111 the old fnction between them was iKoewed 
and the peasant deputies of the Duma made a pilgnmage to the Ministers and other 
influentjsl personages to compiain of tbe State Council s neglect of measures affectmg 
their class in particular They declared that they could not face thcirekctmrs ' «inpty 
handed when they returned home to thear native villages 

Meanwhile the Premier Stiflypm fed a victim to the penkius doulriegsme so okxn 
played by members of the Russuon Secret Pohec and tl^r agents among the revdhi 
tionary spies As a gala perfonnaiffie on September 14 1911 the theatre 
presence of the Emperor and the Impenal family, Stolypin 
was fatally wounded by two revolver ^ts fired by a Jew named 
Bogrov who at one and the same ume wie m agen^ of the Opirana, or; Seqvt RdBtical 
Pohee and a member of the party d revoli^ipBary terror ^ his wound# 
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This tniSK void tof xnd stroagest bead of the RMaa 

GoveeeMIt fii&oe Coaat Witte had left office ptodheed a great seossUoathroughoat th« 
aM agU^txf aU liardes 

^ Beter Arcadewch was boTn m 186$, the soi^of a Russian Admiral of Sevasto- 

fame, who manwd a Praaccss Gorchakov so that on hisitmther’s side he was 
related to the noble hne of the deso^danta of Rurik Havmg finished hta 
edocauon at Umvereity of St Betscshuig, he entered the Goveroment 
Ssit^pM, service in 1S84, first fa the miaiatry for internal Affairs and then in the 
Department oi Agncultare, He was appointed Governor of Grodno in 
190a, and of ^natov m 1905 where he became known as a firm admimstrator 
He was called from the govemotslnp of Sarabev m April 1906 to be Minister of 
Internal Affairs ami an July snc£s»sded M Gswmykm as Mimstw President He 
quickly proved himsetf a capable and wise statesman of strong charactefr and con vicrions, 
a good orator with a clear and concise st^de, an indefatigable worker, and able to give 
unity and prestige to the Ministerial Council over which he presided He at first co- 
opemted witb the Octobrists suid the Duma, and knew how to make use of the latter for 
the realisation of his programme of national legi^Uon It was said that the Duma 
determined the character of Stolypin, while Stolypin to a great extent determined the 
character of the Duma Certainly the thud Duma convoked under the operation of 
Stolypin s modified electoral k,w and influenced by tus able speeches turned out incom- 
parably more workable and practically useful than either of its two predecessors Hi a 
motto was reform and or^r To thi^e who objected to the arbitrary and autocratic 
tendenaes of his pohey his answer was that untd new and better laws were introduced 
the old and defective ones, which often produced harm as well as good would be strictly 
enforced Amongst the imx>oitant agrarian reforms which he promoted was the aboli- 
turn of the tyramucal hold of the antiquated and fast decaymg communal system over 
the Russian pea^ntiy In a few years tone the inhabitants of St Petersburg wiU have 
reason to bless Stolypm’s memory on account of hia ^eme of compulsory samtation and 
drainage, which the Dumaof the Russian capita, after long years of culpable 

ni^^ect, wdl now be botmd to carry out He res^ted everything tending towards com- 
pconme with seddion in any foim,axid maintained the extraordinary and extra judicial 
n^asures of poUic security and the c^ration of courts-martial in the face of much op- 
position Ifc WM the terror of the Finns and the socialist revolutionaries Ihe latter 
regai^ii^ him as theu deadliest ernjmy, and no less than seven plots and attempts against 
hs hie were orgamsed from August 1906, when a bomb was exploded in his summer 
villa with tembk consiliences to his family and visitors, down to the attack at Kiev 
which unhaj^y proved fatid 

The death of Stolypm imhiced the radica! oj^^ioaiUon to entertain hop^ of a change 
erf pcdicy under h» sua«ssor, but M Kirfcovtsov * the new President of the Council of 
Ministers, very soon dtspelkd that illusion In his first speech to the Duma 
in this new capaaty he lard much str^ upcai the fact that there would be 
PtvmUtat, no pohtmal cimnge whatever, and this ikdaration, combined with the im- 
prei»ion produced by the fact of the assassin of Stolypin having been a Jew, 
gave a fresh stmtohis to die National cause and gained for it the full support of the 
Oirfobnsts At a great bimquet <m Octobo' 17th m memory oi the October Manifesto, 
theOctobnsU and Natior^iists, under Goochkov and Balashov respectively joined their 
folKgis to pm a whole senes ci bills initiated by Stirfypiii. Th£»e mcluded the law of 
equal n^ts fox Russians m Finland, a mon^r contnbutKm from the Finnish to the 
Russian £»dhe<^er m bra of pexsotial mihtasy service, the separatum of the Holm 
di^rtct Rmu^draii control and the introductmti of fmmicqMd admimstiation into Pol- 
ish towns, which was a sop to the Foies after fmstmg tq»n them the aerostvo scheme 
AVbdiiair hTilarfawtiadi Kokovtsov wm bom ui 1847 After serving in the )phaoti 
ad^nlstiriiticwu and thanjMt &eretary to Imperial CouoaL he became Assistant Munster 
trf Finance under Witte W In 1904 he was appointed Mimster of Finance and he 

mailed th» office m mnaster m Makarov neibf appomted Minister of Internal 

Affaha, Deceiver f9ia#e fatter mads way f6r M MaWBOv 
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antftgom^lsetivBi^n Eusbib and I^Hdeind was r^aecsfi^uated-b^r ihenecfie6«^«pi 
enforcmg the law uf «qu^ rights In 19 wa the fniaisb aftiel: ihre6 dl5S(^utJ6^^l65l 
refuaitg to «ntertaiB the subject erf Rxisauin Ixe^eml legisi^Qn, domsaued 
to pursue a provoottiye policy in the cIibIhis 0# sahjects m 

Finland to be allowed^ t6 benefit by the afoi^said Jaw and thaah^serfute re 
fusal of the Finnish local a.uthc«ities to admit its validity, ot tagrant«ny ngbts^tmder it, 
very much aggravated the bad ieehng between the two pec^iles, and sp^ter^were 
still worse by the Finnish Courte not Eendering any assistance to the Rnssan judlcsai 
officers sent into F inland to prosecute the passive resistets FmaUy members erf 

the magistracy of “V iborg, A.bo and other Finnish towns were anrested and conveyed to 
St Petersburg amidst demonstrations of sympathy from their countrymen, to be tried 
in the Russian Law Courts In February 1912 an Imp^ial decree ordered the pdot 
and lighthouse services of Finland to be placed under the Russian Ministry of Marine, 
which further embittered Russo Finnish relations 

A number of publications gning the Russian side of the Finnish Question have been 
translated into English and issued by the Russian CommiS'>io* for Coihfyir^ Finnish Laws 
Amongst them are The Legal postlwn of the Grand Duchv of Finland tn the Russian Rmpire 
^ Baron von der Osten Sac ken Finland Its Position tn the Russian State b\ M Borodkin 
The Finnish Revolution tn Preparation by E Feodoro\ with a preface ^ G Dobson The 
Rights of Finland according to European Scholars bv Prof Dr E N Berendts and The 
’^mn-ish Question and EquM Rights bj P Souvorov 

The inajont> of the third Duma took ad\antage of every possible oppoitumtj to 
urge the necessity of extending national education, A distinct attitude of opposition 
was assumed towards M Schwartz Minister of Pubhc Instruction who had 
erfifra^n reputation of a reactionary His successor, M Kasso (appointed la 

1910) was severely censured for his dianissal of a number of professors of 
the Umversity at Moscow for offering resistance to his measures hmitmg the mdepend 
ence of universitv autonomy The Duma voted a broad scheme of school development 
which was calculated to estabhsh general elementary instruction throughout the country 
m about ten \ears but tfus was maienaJIy modified fay the State Council, which came 
into acute conflict with the Duma on the question of lay and clerical influence over the 
proposed schools The Duma refused to vote monev for the lattet: When the Emperor 
last received the members, before the final dissolution of the third Duma, His Majesty 
remarked in his farewell spieech that he expected the Duma to vote the necessary funds 
for the schools in question On the last day of the session, in order to avoid a vote un- 
cotnphmentary to the Emperor the majonty took care to be absent when the question 
was brought up for discussion and failing the requisite number of members the 
could not be discussed This diflficulty however was easily surmounted, ate in the case 
of the Council s refusal to introduce zemstvos into the six we<5tem provinces that is to 
say by again bringing into operation the famous article No 87 of the Fundamental Laws 
and providing the necessary funds by the issue of an Imperial ukaz 

It may be mentioned here that the money devoted to elementary educatioh m 
creased from 23^ milhon to 72 million roubles in 1912 

The work of the third Duma in connection with the budget is considered by all 
parties as most effective and praiseworthy Such a result is largely due to the President 
of the Budget Cbrnmisaon M Alexemko formerly professor at the Um 
versity of Rharlov In five years the State revenue increased by £4 S 773 
200 (1908, jfabS qoa 500^ 1912, £397,640,000) The pnnciiwl source of thi^ 
increase k the revenue from railways ^ which have produced more receipts for the penod 
mentioned by nearly £20,000000 It I6 worthy of note tbrfl wlwreas before 1907 
* ft may be noted that on January 23 1911 the Council irf Ministers sanctioned tjie 
formatton of a Soei6t6 D Etudes for surveyn^ the route for the mojected Grfeat Itidiati 
Railway which is to join the railway systems of Russia and India The total les^h of aH 
Russian railways opened for permanent traffic in January tnia is officially jgiven as 69 533 
versts, Or 46 Jar rrtiles During 1911 hew linfes were opened for regi^r traffic over 957 mi&s 
and for tempo«uy traffic bver 950 imtes new SeCdnd tracks were laid doWn over 137 imles 
new lines wem under oorastruction for 3,967 nufes and new hii» werepttif^eed foir r mdeSi 
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HuMim r«iiinl.y44^sra.ya ^owed a considerable (kficri: i<» t}]« Bxcbequer, the la^ tt^o 
bw%U ^ iht tiboM Duma veie cbseil mtb a huge net proiU. of £<»&£ ^ t^jcoc^ooo 
PuiSK^ Die £rse: two y^rrs ol tlbe t^nl Duma tbe latter constantly -urged economy and 
betier management of xailwa3^> wbde it recomi»»<ted the kind of measures most 
to c^mduce to those ends- Oa <Mje occasion it to*^ the unusual cour« of reducing the 
estimates of the Railway X>epart|nent fay x zoabk m ord^: to mark its disapproval of tim 
Oovernment pohi^ m that nespect. The credits for education rank first in the relative 
figures of mcreaked state exposure. These have bean nearly quadrupled smee 1007^ 
before which 3Pear Diey amounted to about 43^000^00 roubles, m 191 2 they came to dcse 
upon 1 7<vxx>,ooo lotdfies. Next m importanoe are the assignments m connection with 
migratiOB to Siberia- and agricultural assistance and laqnovement The money for these 
** pet chd^wi ” of the third i>\usa, as the Preswient of the Budget Commission called 
tJ^Q^ haa been increased by about jS^poo^ooo roubles (from 40,000,000 roubles before 
1907 to 118,000,000 roubles m 1912) 

The estimates for the budget of 1913, subject to the scrutiny of the Duma were 
balanc^l at the c<dos6al sum of 3,208,496,961 roubles and their chief characteristic 
IS an enormous increase of revenue and expenditure the latter extending to all branches 
of the government, and amounting to 335 million roubles more than the expenditure 
of 1912 whilst the anUapated revenue is 277 million roubles more than that of 1912 
Consequently the expenditure for 1913 is calculated to exceed the growth of revenue 
by 78 mflhon roubles. 

The attention of the third Duma was much occupied by questions of National De 
fence Its unrelenting hostihty to the Ministry of Marine and persistent refusal to 
grant more mmiey led to administrative change and revision in that de 
partment (Vice Admiral Gr^tovich becoming Minister m 1911) after 
which more credit was duly voted In 1907 the Adrmralty estimates 
asKHinted to 87 000,000 roubles in its last Budget the third Duma provided 230 000 000 
roubles for the National Navy Relations with the Mimstry of ^ ar (to which General 
Sukhomheov was iq^mted m 1909) were less strained and although that Ministry was 
invariably cntioaed, more ^peoally the Commissariat Department, the third Duma 
was induced to satisfy all requirements of the Army to the extent of 545 000,000 
roubles in 1913, or 150,000,000 roubles more than in 1907 

Russia s finance have never before beem in such a floimshmg condition as they were 
at the end of 191 2, Tte free resources of the Treasury had attained to the unprecedent 
cd sum of &00 000,000 roubles, and the gold reserve of the State Bank the 
largest reserve of any bank in the world was close upon i jmUiard 572 
Bulhon roubles These brilliant results were due to two splendid barv esls 
and an unexampled develi^ment of trade and industry As a matter of fact m the 
course of two years only from 1910 to 1912, there was an increare of industrial employ 
ment for over 300,000 more wor km en. 

The Ministry of Commerce and Industry reports that during the first nine months 
of 191 X there were 295 labour stnkes on economic grounds, in which 78,000 workmen 
^ took part, andVhicb entailed the loss erf 540,000 wotkmg days The great 

^ numlw of these stnkes •oras amongst workmen m the textile mdustnes 
namely, 119, ox 40 per and the number of men involved was greater 
than in amy other mdustry The industnHss producing metal goods were accountable 
for 34 those deahng with ammal products for 27, and thc^e for the mechanical 

treatmec^ <rf wood foe 24 strikes. The most serious stnkn took place in March 19x2 
at the mmes o|yhe Lena Oldfields Company m Siberia, and reacted m a wholesale 
massacre of wmtemi, hundreds of whmn were shot down nmrcilesdy by the troops 
Discontent with mamigement d the mines was the mily eai»e of the disturbance 
It roused gmieaal indignation, and Emperor sent a trusted senator to make 

a ^ecaaJ mvest^tjoh I^o^cute the parties respoustbjft ^ so much loss qf life 
, The pro 5 ?>e 4 ty of RnaMi, l^iDi is m the mm ah a|^ltn«d couatry is lOmost 
upon psod divest resMta. Tim harvest srf 1911 was much mienot 
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to that of i^io, was very nearly as goad as tne abrmdaat bart?est of m. 

quantity thon^ not m quality owing to unfavoi^ble waifcfeer There was a dearth 
m 101 1 in 14 pBTOvinc^ aird 5 temtones riduch necessitated the adc^awi 
Ajptottofvw of measures of rehof for the peasantry in the famine stntien distneta, such 
as the sale of com and se^ at cc«t pnce kanr, minctKm of radway 
rates for transportation, and so forth The harvest of 1912 was considered on the 
whole to he good but rather unusual meteorologiGal conditions during the latter patt 
of the > ear probably marred the expected results. This was certainly the case with 
the harvest of beetroot for sugar-raal^g There was even an alarm raised in the press 
as to the possibility of a sugar famine and the advisability of importing foreign sugar 

For the purpose establishing more security tti kind far advances made on corn by the 
government private banks and railway companies, vt was der^ed in 1 912 to erect 178 large 
granaries at railway stations and w halves with an aggregate capacity of one million tons 
The employment of improved agricultural machinery and implements is spreading every 
year The total value of such machinery acquired m 1910 was estimated at about £9 200 000 
as against £8 500 OOO in I909 

The Russian gram export trade suffered considerably is 191 1-12 from the temporary clos- 
ing of the Dardanelles in consequence of the Turco-Itahan and Balkan wars 

The realisation of the great agrarian reforms under the ukaz of November 1906 which 
emancipated the peasantry from the thraldom of their communes has b^n energetically 
pursued The number of peasant householders applvmg for personal tenure from the begm 
nine of this reorganisation of the land down till June 1911 was 2 160 867 while i 531 620 
had finally left their communes Besides this there was a growing tendency for whole com 
munes to have their land distributed into separate allotments and farms thus enabling the 
members to adopt individual tenure wnthout direct application By the law of June 14 1910 
communes in which there has not been anv general iwistnbution since the first allotment are 
considered to have passed over to hereditary tenure On January i 1911 the number of 
such communes amounted to ii6 043 with 3 489 898 hoosenolders representing allotments 
aggregating about 77 million acres 

The purchase price of State land sold to the peasants during 1907-10 was 28 096 973 
roubles most of which is to be paid off by instalments spread over <i5>i vears 

Russia s foreign trade is growing rapidly Its total value as rep€«ted from the Bntish 
Consulate in St Petersburg including the trade of the Caucasus and Finland both exports 
and imports (but exclusive of precious metals for which it has been decided 
henceforth not to publish any aata) amounted in 191 1 to £268 405 925 as com 
piared with £346619,092 in 1910 showing an increase of £21 781 833 or 8 
The exports in 191 1 were officially estimate at £160 183 809 as compared with £146 032 50^ 
in igio an increase of £14 151 304 or 9.4 ^ and imports at £108 222 116 as compared with 
£100 586 587 in 1910 an increase of £7 635 539 or 7 4 ' Compared with the quinquennial 
period of 1906-10 the exports m 1911 increas^ by 33 2®o the imports by 33 7®^ and duty 
on imports by 20 1 o* The average excess value of exports over imports fta- uie 5 y^ars end 
ing 1910 was over 39 million sterling Russia import^ German goods m 191 1 for a value of 
£50 456 155 so that Germany now monopolises nearh 50 of the Russian import trade The 
Umted Kiii^om came next with £16 283 070 or 15 0 of the total imports a small increase 
over the previous year There has been a remarkable growth m recent years of imports 
from the United States In 1911 Russia imported American goods v^ued at £10668045 
as compared with £7 798 937 in 1910 and £6 ti2 610 m 1909. In 1911 Great Britain took 
Rus:dan exports for £35 638 862 and Germany for £51 866,561 The pnncipal items of the 
Russian export trade are gram and gram products which amounted altogether in 191I to 
over 13 mflhon tons the average for the quinquennial period of 1906-10 having been neariy 
10 million tons The following are the chief Rus&ian exports taken by the Umted Kingdom 
m 1911 with their respective values cereals for £ii .timber for £66^312 eggs 

for £3 242 530 butter for £2 945 1^5 s^ar for £2 843<>6» for £1 979 788 and game 
and other food products for £l 068 571 The total values of all these exports to all countries 
m rgrr were food stuffs £104 60S 149 timber goods £i4 982^,<^ £8 544 656 butter 
£7 498 41a sugar £5 J06 772 fiax £6 757 777 poultiv and game £i 532 063, 

Chambers of Commerce were introduced into Russia for the first tune in the years 
1910-11-12 begmmng xvith the establishment eff the Russo Bntish Chamber at St Peters 
C^mAe/s of burg and these new Russian institutions already embrace the chief Latin and 
voSitiHtm Slavonic countries , , . , < 

Another Rttssiair movement of Bntish on^n m the^'yeara was the «nutaticm of General 
Badeo Pow^U s system of Boy Scouts but owing t?o the peculiarities of Russian coaditi<fms 
the S^tsm Russia have become play 3oI4iers»or boysj3|laymg at 

soy Sfioato soldiers and are orgamsedn.nd dnued hccordin^y 

One of the last measures passed by the third Duma was for a compreheftsive system of 
Labour Insumnce, which was mweduced lato the lowtar House^ m June *908 It apf^ios 
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iwcnrergdoOiJ^iRvrknieii employed utwoi^s factjociesr imnes xrv^tt«i»poit xad^asys ajid 
Inwiraace m ca^ <!l provided fpt on th« A« 5 t?-iatv sys^ewi by ixtyi 

tonal njntu^ societies wjtja capita 9 tt|i^ked exclu^weW by eimplowrs afld man 
aged b> them undet GoVertmerit control Asecond nnr pasSea for insurance 
ynnwanft. cases of temporary '^KJenfess to be Undertaken by aotieties nimilaf to tsi 
Ospman KrankenbaisM die ne^ess^ fumk m this mstance being :supplied in die proportions 
©f } by tho Tforknten and f by the emidoym Sick is to be granted for per^s not 
exceeding ?6 week$ ip one year Con^dwable opposition was offered to the part of the 
scheme which provnies for medteat aid at the expense <rf employers but finally after much 
discussion m both houses the bffi was made tew 

The third Duma, which was the fiist really working Duma, completed its $ years 
term m 1912, ahid an Imperial ukaz summoned the fouirth Duma elections being hdd m 
the late autnmm In these f hei^e is no doubt that the Government exercised 


ThcfcamOi Considerable pressure thrOu^ hi Sabler the Procurator of the Holy Synods 
DmoM. Qti the clMtcal vote, and throtlgh the Zemskie Nachalniki and other local 
authonties on the peasant vote, also in the matter of distribution of electoral 
boroughs arbitrary removal of undesirable voters, and so forth The result was, hoW' 
ever unsatisfactory for the Government after afi its efforts for its campaign having been 
apparently directed against the Octobnsts the Opposition came m stronger than ever 
and the Octobnsts, although they lost Goochkov and other good men, practically lost 
only 10 seats It seemed hkeiy to be very difl&cult to arrange for a working majority in 
the fourth Duma The returns in November 1912 showed its constitutron to be as 
follows United Right, 229 vanous parties of the Left, 109, Ministenal Centre 80, 
Anens ^ or Autonomists 17, miscellaneous 15 Of the whole 440 members of the 
Duma only 7 or 8 were members of the first Duma (1906), and of the new party of the 
Right 45 were pne^S of the Orthodox clergy, 2 being bishops, the outlook being un 
promising for any but reactionary legislation 

In foreign affairs Russian diplomacy has played an active and pacific part, without 
however, exhii^ing enou^ enmrgetic imtiative and success to win popularity at hmne 
The former h&nister for Fmeign Affaire, Izvolsky who m 1910 was trans 
ferred to Pans as Rusaan Ambassador was severely cnticized m the Rus 
Sian press for preventing the annexation of Bosma and Herzegovina, and 

his successor M Sazoaov (irfm in 1912 paid important viats to Pans I^ndon and Ber 
fin) has befen cntiazed fit home with equal if not greater severity for nearly everything 
be has done or not done It was laid to his charge that he neglected to avail himself of 
the opportunity of the Turco-Itahan wax to insist upon the Turkish troops withdrawing 
from the Penman district of Unma After the Pot^am mterview in 1912 between the 
German Emperor amd the Tsar, accompamed by their respective Ministers M Sazonov 
was sharply cntiazed for the resultant agreement, whereby Germany received several 
substantial advantages m return for merely promising not to mterfere m Russia’s 
politic^ relations with Persia Germany miact was given the possibility of accelerat 
mg the construction of the Bagdad Railway, and Russia undertook to solicit a con 
ces^on from Pereia for a railway from KJiamikan, the last station of the German hne 
on the Turco Persian frontier, to Teheran, thus facilitating the competition of Gennan 
goods with thoiie of Russia in the mmkets of northern Pee»a Although Russia con- 
tinued to proclaim the principle non interference m Persian affairs, a Russian Con 
sulstr officer was insulted by Fersten gendarmes, and ah ultimatum had to be sent to Te 
heran and jnore Ru^an troops entered the country English and Ri^ian co operation 
at T^eran wa« sewrdy tried by the reign of Persian anarchy, but good relations were 
maintahmd btftween the goyemments Russia a^fam had trouble with China as to 
revision of the of i 38 j, and towards the end of 1912 concernmgthe independence 
of northern After much hesitation and rdusing to acq^e to Mongolian 

sf^tatmes for fmotedHoa agmnst China, lUmsia amcluded a conveinKm WUih the new 
Mongdian GovmniHatt M Urga, tecogmamg the antondi*^ of that i^on without 
impv^gni^ Hie sove^d^ty Chln^ over thei? fonn^ paxivince This gave nse 
to dl feeling t^gamst tn Chinpi The eigiluiation was that Russia was 

flf^gedno estahh^ tehilSoaMrnuth i»^etn Ife^ o lia n» order to secure the treaty 
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f6r iflEerdhaM& 'tcWch 'Cfena had sot yet a^’eed to tatiew In tgti all oat^- 
standing accomii4 ivere finally settled with Japan ?tnd Russia received back her hospitftl 
ship which had been captiucid during the war In the Moroccan crisis of 191 1, between 
Germany and France, the attitude of Emglami m support of France was undoubtedly 
assisted bv Ru^ta making it plainly understood that the Franco-Russi^ alliance was 
still m full force, and espeaaliy by the order to refund to Russian banks' out df the 
Russian Exchequer d^iosit ui Germany all sums of money demanded of them from that 
coimtry Meanwhile difficulties have ansen between Russia and the United States 
In I>ecember 1911 President Taft dM^lared has intention to abrogate the treaty with 
Russia of iS3i, and the announcement gave great umbrage m Russia, where it was at 
once understood as a retaliation for Russia s refusal to abolish her restnctuons against 
foreign Jews and American Jews in particular For some time the situation appeared to 
threaten a tariff war between the two nations 

In the beginmng of 19 1 2 Anglo Russian sj mpathies were very considerably strength 
ened by the visit of a British dele^tion to Russia composed of rqiresentatives of both 
Houses of Parliament, the \rmy Navy, Pre^ and Commerce They were received 
by the Emperor and overwhelmed with traditicmal Russiaii hospitality at St Peters- 
burg and Moscow A British squadron of 3 ships under the command of Admiral 
Warrender visited Revel for ^ (ia>s at the begummg of October 1912 

In September 1912 the centennial jubilee of Napoleon s retreat from Moscxiw was 
celebrated with much military and religious ceremmiy m all the chief cities and towns 
of the Russian Empire, especially on the fidd of Borodino, where the Tsar reviewed a 
large number of troops A distingmshcd French deputation also attended at Borodmo 
and placed wreaths at the foot of both monuments erected to the Russian and French 
soldiers respectively who fell here m 1812 Special patriotic performances were given 
at most Russian theatres, representmg Kutuzov s pursuit of the defeated French armj 
In October 1912 great distress was caused in the Russian Royal famil> by the serious 
illness of the Tsar Nicholas s only son, the Grand duke Alexis (b 1904) All sorts of 
wild rumours were current that he had been the victim of a bomb outrage 
Taanvkit been mutilated b> his nurse, and so forth All that was def 

initely known was that he was verj ill and in a critical state but bis condi 
tion improved early in h(Overaber It was officially stated on November 3rd that the 
child had injured himself m jumping into a boat and that an mternal effusion of blood 
had been set up causmg great anaemia “ which will require a long period of recupera 
tion and may possibly for a long time render difficult the free use of the legs ” The 
question of the succession to the throne came under discussion m connection with this 
unhappy event and on December iith it was reported that the Grand duke Dmitn (b 
1891) son of the Tsar s unde, the Grand duke Paul, would be made beir-deslgnate 
Obituary — Besides M Stol> pm whose death is referred to above Russiafi public life 
has lost an important figure m the editor of the A moya Vretnva Alexis Se&geiev ich Suvobin 
( b 1834) who died at St Petersburg on August 24 1912 The son of a serf who had fought 
at Borcfflino and risen from the ranks to be a captain he was educated at the miiitaty school 
at \Oronezh and obtained a commission in 1853 but owing to lack of means decided to 
become a schoolmaster at Korshovo In 1858 he translated Beranger s * Captive •’ and 
brought out some sketches of country life In i860 he got a tutorship at Voronezh and 
continued to wnte for the press In 1863 he removed to St Petersburg where for 12 years 
he was chief sub-editor of the St Peterslmr^ VtedomosU His articles republished m 1866 
caused him to be sentenced to two months nnpnsonment and the whifie edition of his book 
was publicly burnt In February 1876 he began the publication of the daily Nmoya Vremya 
malang^a special feature of the war news from Turkey and becoming his own correspondent 
in the Balkans His paper soon became the leadmg one ut Russia and managed to steer 
clear of all troubles witn the government supporting the Constitutional regime and in 
foreign pohcy the French affiance For over tnirty years he contributed personally ‘’Little 
Letters ^ on the chief topics of the day He did much to hd^ the circulation of cheap 
classics and he founded a dranmtic society and owned a theatre 

Another important figure passed away m Mqnsgr Astontus (Alexander Vhs^^tth 
Vadkowski) Metropolitan of St Petersburg (b 1846 d November I’S wig) At the age of 
20 he enteiwJ rfife Ewlesiastical Academy of Kazan usd m 1870 became Rroi^or of Pastoral 
Theology and Homileucs. He also wrote much on scientific subject and in 1879 became 
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After ^ ^la ^ and okildfeii he heca^ a 

fflook, aad lo 1883 was made Arcb^isanjdnte la i8$4 he becawte laspectar of the Kazan 
Aaulemy "ind m i8fi6 Profcisar m fhfe EedkslastiCal Academy <rf St Petersburg and m 
t%3 ArcWndtop df Firilaad aad mer^)er bf the Mote Holy Covemtu^ Synod . of which he waa 
at tune of has death He fiubiished sev^al eollections of his writings and 
s)eech^ He Was teicceeded as Meteo^jchtan of St Petersburg President of the Holy 
^nod W Mottsignor Vkduoir Metropolitaa of Moscow 

On February 7 iQia the veteran Husstan Pield Marshal and coadjutor of the Emperor 
Alexander 11 ih Ins liberal Co^frt D A, MB,t/TrN died m the Crimea at the great 

age of 96. He wasfor aoyearaMteistetof War and oite of the most distinguished statesmen 
of the reign of the Tsar Emancipalor As Ch^ef of the Military Staff of the Caucasus during 
the Russian conquest of that country Milutm was the author of the plan which led to the 
capture of the elusive Shamyl in his mountain fastness at Gumb He it was who radically 
reformed the Russian army mditary education and justice m the seventies of the last cen 
tary He was always a wanin advocate of representative government for Russia His 
complete retirement took place in 1881 

Aomisal Dubasov, a well known Rus$gan naval officer who was chosen by the Tsar to 
suppress the insurrectioh at Moscow in 1905, died m June 1912 aged 67 He first dlstin 
gutaied himsdf and at onofe became pOpuh^ as the hero of the only naval exploit of which the 
Kussiaiu were able to boast In riie Russo-Turkish campaign of 1877-78 when as a young 
lieutenant m company with Lieutehaat Shestakov he sucxeeded m sinking the Turkish 
ironclad Seifi by means of a nuim. He was sent to occupy Port Arthur and Dalny and 
also to Pans as Ruswan delegate to the International Commission of Enquiry into the Dogger 
Bank incident In 1905 the Empercw appointed him to put a stop to agrarian outrage and 
armed revolt w the psrovTiices of Chernigov Kursk and Poltava As Governor General of 
Moscow he teiowed great courage against the revolutionists His life was twice attempted 
but he only reoeiveifan injury to Im left focrt whKh however soon caused him to retire 
On De«mber 13 1911 the death to<^ place of Professor Beketov an eminent Russian 
professor of chemistry who enjoyed a European reputation 

Ihrolessor SerOG Muromtsbfp Premdent of the first State Duma and a party to the 
famous Viborg Mamfesto died at Moscow on October 17 1910 Ytrsv Nicholaivich 
Milutin the founder of the well known political party of Octobrists died on Jan 21 1912 
and Mrs, Anna Fieosophova the Ru^ian champion of women s rights and promoter of 
higher female education died on March 30 I912 

The deathe may also be recorded of Kicolas Dmitriewicb Count Osten-Sacken 
(b 1831 d Mayas 1912) Rusmaa minister successively at Darmstadt Munich and finally 
at Berlin from 1895 until his death and of Geoik^ Romanowski fifth Duke of Leuchten- 
BERG (b 1832 d Mays formerly a Russian officer who was a descendant of Eugene 

de Beauhatnais (see E B m 5880) and son of a Russian Grand duchess. 

(Georgs £ Dobson ) 

SIAM* 

The treaty of 1907 with France -reduced the area of Siam from 240 000 to 215 000 
sq la approximately In 1909 a treaty was concluded with Great Britain ceding the 
Malay Psotectomtes <rf Trengganu, Kekntan, Kedah and Perils to that countiy This 
reduced the approotimate area of the Kingdom to 198,900 sq m \t the same time 
Great Bntam agreed to a modification of the extra temtonal rights of British subjects 
and &am <d)tained from the Federaited Malay States Government on favourable terms 
a loMi for the construction of the Peiunsular Railway The new frontier m the Malay 
Pemnsula was m due course delimitated by a jomt commission The total popula 
Uon m 1910 number^ 7,561 977 The capital Bangkok, has a population of 628,675 
Siam IS purely an agricultural cmintry nee accounting for some 84 per cent of the total 
value of the exports. Up to 1910 there was evidence of a fairly steady ^owth m the oulti 
voted area This coiinteed a mowing revenue and 3 prosperous trade But a poor crop for 
three years — due to unfavourable clu^ic conditions and the want of any system of jmgatiou 
—has temporarily given a serious check to the growth cl trade and caused a certain amount 
of distraw. The nee export was I438i*to6 tons in 1910-11, and 627,468 tons in 1911-12 
The mipmte 1910-11 were valuedat 68,205 328 ticals (i3tj[c^approximaftely « fi) 
apd theetSHtftelMt 108 wSti ticals 

The bmk of the w earned oat with the two great transhipment ports of Singapore 
and Hon^ong, imfication of where the goods come from or go to The esti 

mated revenue foe ijgi-Tg was ticals 62 320,000 as comtared with ticaTa 60 523 520 for 
^ mwvjpus year, ^le sources of revenue are — C5pi«w mdJions) Laud and 
fmikry Taaies mi%!ni^ C^tatmn Taxes (7 3 nullmw) Si^ts (0,2 milhoiwh Cuatoms 
(6 ojluonsj lUmwsry ouOioi^) Lottery Farm (3.6 tmUions) C^mbung Farms 
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(3 3 fnilfions) add f ontet®, Octroi Slaughter Ltc«jct Fees Mnies, Mraddllansous Fees -and 
Licences <all fover one million) 

The expenditure chargeable to revenue for amounted to faacals 62 2535 539 aa 

compared with ticak 6© S22 96a for 1910-11 In 1911-12 the expesiteure diar^ble to 
loan account (railway conatructioffl and Bangkok Water Wodfs)*moufated to ticads $ ^38 

While 111 the same year the expenditure chargeable to tceaasirf reserve waB ticale l#S54 231 
The Ministry <rf War (with army? for i^ii-i^swis estimatea to cost ticaJs 11^65^60 and 
the flaw ticals 4 00© 000 The hang s civil hst amounits to tieals 74x10 000 and of the 
Queen Mother to ticalB 3eo,ooo The foreign debt amounts to £4,000,000 beanng ^tesest 
at per cent 

The length of state railwavs opeii to traffic is 607 mifes The soathmi hne down the 
Pemnsuia to connect with the hne to Sin^pore is und^ oonstruction, and it has been decided 
to reaurne the constructicm of the norttoern line to Chiengmai In 1912 oa Ministry of 
Cofflniufnication>« was formed but the de>elopinent erf roads and watenvays nuist depend on 
a return of prosperity and a growing revenue 

\fter the longest and most dlustnons reign in the history of the King 

Chulalongkorn died on October 23 1910, and was succee^d hss son, th© Crown 
ft-ince, under the style and title of Somdetch Pirra Paramendr ifaha V ajtravudh, Phra 
Mongkut Klao King of Siam The coronation in December 1911 brought together 
the largest gathering of European royalties ever seen in \sia The new King is not less 
an absolute monarch than his predecessor But the note of the new re^ may be found 
m th«* royal decree making the very con^derable personal property of the King subject 
to the same taxation as that to which the property of a subject iS liable and m the 
effort made to stimulate patrioUsm and a national consciousness by th6 Wild Tiger ’ 
and Boy Scout ’ movements Siam however has not been able to escape the general 
unrest and largely as a reflex from the successful revolution m China an anti dynastic 
conspiracy was hatched early in 1912 This, however, was faromptly checkmated and 
punished but without undue seventy Local sdf government, deahng chiefly with 
sanitation and education is being attempted m districts in the mtenor provinces 
Conscription is now enforced throughout the country, both for army and pohee, and the 
army organisation is thorough and successful 

A national system of education is in process of orgamsation and it has been decided 
to establish a university At present there is m Bangkok one school m which the final 
examination reaches the standard of the matriculation examinations at Londoa Unix er 
s:ty A beginning is being made to make elementary education compulsory lor boys 
The education of girls is not yet general 

In the administration of justice under the treaties with Great Britain and Ftance, 
European lawyers play an important part as advisers and judges and the system is 
found to work satisfactorily 

Sec W A Graham Suim A Handbook of Praciicaf Commerciai and Pohftcal Information 
(London 1912) Rev Daniel McGtlv ary DD i Half Century Among the Siamese a id the 
Lao (New \ork Fleming H Reveii Co 1912) Rev J H Freeman An Onenlal Land of ike 
Free (New kcirk 1910) (W H Mundie) 

SPAIN ^ 

Tn 1910 the population of Spap was 19 $88 688 an increase of 970,602 ance the census 
of 1 900 The populations of the chief towns were as follows Madrid 57 1 ,S39 » Barcelo 
na 560000, ValMicia 233 34^ Seville us 3^6 Malaga 133 045 Murcia 124, 985^ Sara 
gossa 105 788 The census showed that 63 7 per cent of the populatum. were illiterate 
— a high fi^re yet a marked improvement on 1 900 In jpi 1 the tcAjd State expenditure^ 
OB education and art was £2 340 000 (58 524 586 p ), of which £i,a66/)oo (3i,664,746rp ) 
were spent on public and primary education 

Agnoulture — ^The crop returns for 191I were m ifio^ cases the best for the five years 
1907-11 wheat yielding 4000000 tons as oompaired with 3740000 tons m 1910 The 
barley oats and maize crops were also excellent while the increase m olive oil and olives 
amounted to 200 per cent for the year— m the fetter case however the 1910 harvest hud 

» See E B XXV 527 ^ 

•Convereiori is made throughout at the rate of £i- 2 S pesetas bUt a 

considerable deduction has to be madk to di^weciat^n 
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bent ‘Very fow. I^e the best smoe x^>q 8^ a;nd ea tncmtse in tb^ acreage ^ader 

vineyaids took place for the first tune fca- many years Pafasitiq g«jivth» attacked theMaoge 
aibs^ndiiuisd spK» crops but the oran^ tpade escaped eeriotus injury with other luanches of 

export trade it was adveisny anected \m the Bnti^ coal strike in 191 2t, 

'^(^mmerce — Spanish banktagt etectncsd, and raifwsay enter^ses have contmued to attract 
lonmga capital the roost iitt|K»tant new vnttui^ beuw the Barcelona Traction Light and 
Power Company a Canadian compai^ With a ca|Btid i% ooo ooo The great devel^ 
wtetu; schrane* intended to devote a loan of fjjoo Q/oOfiOO to harbour improvements railways 
irr^tiom afftaestatjwa and sunilar ptdihc Worl^ aever came to fruition, but good progress 
was made with the budding of new roads especially motor highways and the first of 
the new light laUways — a hne i* m toi^r m Paienma — was opened m 1912 

On Jam^ary 1 1912 the new tanff came sntQ operatKm, It mvcJves reductions m the 
duti» on most cotton and some woollen and sdk on sewing machines tools, iron and 

steel wmero^ ironand ^eel platira paper and caroboard There are ina-eases in the duties 
on hemp and linen, yams washed wool and unjtann^ hides and skms. 

The nunii^ industry was impeded not onlv by the industrial agitation but bv the new 
nufung law (Dec, 29 1916) This law makes the head rent payable m a lump sum 
msteaa of quarterly the ownwshqi lapsing m default of such myment when due As the 
mine owners woe not given adequate rmtios many mmes lapsed * e were confiscated The 
expoit trades ahippaag railway and ^ industnes all felt the effects of the Bntish coal strike 
m the eariy mcuiths of 1912 vmiie the great floods at the same time caused much loss of life 
and properly In southetli afid south-eastern Spam eroecially m the Guadalquivir valley 
NearSeviHe 1 5 v^ges with an aggr^te population of 34 ooo were totally submerged and 
the destruction of crops and hve-stock was widespread Nevmhel^s the two jears 191 1 
and 1912 have been a period of moderate prospenty and expanding trade. The exports for 
the three months of 191^ showed an increase over those of 1911 rising from £9 468 ooo 
to 585 ooo while the unjiKitts only decreased from £10 296 ooo to £10 279 oOO 

Ftnan^ — ^The Octroi wds abolished on June t 191^ and a tax on house rents substituted 
for It The Canalejas government also emieavourM to lighten the burdens of the poorer 
classes by reducing tl» sugar duties to about 25s per cwt aiui increasing the death duties 
These changes were accompamed by numerous raucn needed increases m official salaries and 
by additional grants for educational purposes 

The national debt on January i loii amounted to£39i4gi ooo (91 787 281 388 pesetas) 
In the f(dk>«n|)g I^cember Senor Canal^as persuaded the king to re-enact lor 1912 the 
budget of 1911 the Spamsh Constitution permitted the budget for one year to be once thus 
re enacted. Tl^ estimates flowed an expenditure of £45 240 ooo (i 131 ooo ooo p ) and 
a revenue of 2to ooo (j 132 000,000 p ) but the war expenditure destroved this apparent 
equiidmum The bui^pet for 1913 intr^uced in May 1912 showed a heavy deficit on this 
account Seifior NavairO Reverter the Finance Minister seeing that a foreign loan was im 
possible and an internid one would be unpopular arranged to raise the current credit of the 
Treasury with the Bank of Spam from 75 to 100 million pesetas { £3 400 000 to £4 ooo ooo) 
At the same time the Treasury was empowered to borrow 100 million pesetas from the bank 
at I per cent and to reduce the interest on the existing debt of the same amount (owing on 
account o( the Amencan War) from 2 per cent to i per cent also In return the bank was 
apparently authorized to issue notes up to the value of 200 milhon. pesetas without covenne 
the extra issue with 50 per cent of gold m reserve, as previously required for alt notes issued 
in exc^ of a total w t,50o million pesetas The amount of notes ui < irculation on May 4 
>912 was i 806 miHion pesetas 

Defence -^The first ship of the new Spamsh navy a gunboat of 800 tons was launched at 
Carta^na on Jaduaiy 20 1911 and on February B 1912 the battleship Espaiia was 
launched at Ferrol This is a vessel of the Dreadnought t>pe displacing 15 450 tons and 
with a contract ^>eed of 19 5 knots. On Aprfi 24 19 ii the king inaugurated the first 
powerfid statsOn for wireless telfi^phy at the military camp of CarabaticheT near Madnd 

The Industnal Aiitatton — Am epidmic of stnkes, often accompanied by noting 
and the rfestniction of property swept over the mdustnal distncls of Spam between 
Octoiwr 1910 and July 1911 In August 1911 it cidminated m an economic and pdhtical 
cnsfe ci the graved clmracfter Memb^ of the French General Confederation of 
l^ihoturlh^ been invited to address a senes of meetings m Madndand Beu’ceJona They 
were e:iqpeUed, by order of the govemmenS:, omng to the a^brnmatory nature of their 
^leeches J^Mnil^ces followed in Catalonia, but the r^esave measures taken by 
G^seral Weyfer, the C^tam Gen^, restored the seinbian<» of order for a few days 
llie transport wodbm litl^bao then atruck work^ to be followed by the nuners and 
factory Imds, and the employers declared a lock-out Work ceased throughout the 

Quew (Aug hutf^dUy fto h^nd an August 30th The 
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strike spread to Santander jind Asturias and the. General Labour Umon decided on g. 
geneml strike In many parts of the connt^ the labour disturbances assumed a 
revolatjonary diararter, noting and bloodshed were of daafy occtireencit, #nd Barcelona 
Heuiva Saragossa* Malaga and \ alencia appeared to be oa Sjbe eve of the 

disorder being wo^&t m the last named province In the north* General A®ttilas, the 
Captain General of B urges took command at Bilbao v, ith lUl the troops at his command 
The city was placed under martial law and the stnkers dispersed by cavalry charges and 
the threat of artillery At \ alencia, Iwwe ver the noters succeeded m gauMng the upper 
hand (Sept iSth) and at Cullera and Alcira the Commune was prodaimed The 
exceptionally brutal murder of a magistrate (Senor Lopez Rueda) at CuUeia, and of hiS 
secretary and the clerk of the court brought about some revulsion of fwiblic feeling and 
strengthened the hands of the government 

On Septembw 19th martial law was declared throughout Spam the Constitutional 
Guarantees not being restored until October 32nd On the night of the igtb 300 arrests 
were made within a few dajs the prisons were full and the barracks converted into 
gads The publication of two Repubhean newspapers was suspended the others de 
cided to cease until the Constitutional Guarantees were restored These measures 
succeeded The funds of the strikers were almost exhausted, the revolutionary orgaiu 
sation was paralysed by the loss of its leaders and the sinkers reluctantly returned 
to work Minor outbreaks occurred sporadically after the collapse of the great strike 
and m June iqi2 much anxiety was caused by the widespread symptoms of unrest At 
Oviedo the Civil Guard mtervened in a strike of miners, shots were exchanged, and the 
whole mining populaticm ceased work as a protest In the district of Almena a geimral 
stnke was threatened and great dissatisfaction was ‘shown throughout Spam by the rad 
wavmen who demanded higher wages and shelter hours This culminated on October 
4th, when the railwa3nnen decided in favour of a general strike by 65 400 votes to 1418 
The companies refused to accede to their demands and the government issued a mobili 
sation order recalhng to the ranks many reservists who were on strike This together 
with the organisation of a provisional service of trams and the promise of a bill to better 
the conditions of railwa> emploj es led to the collapse of the movement 

PolUics and Legtslalien — Senor Canalejas who had become Pnme Minister on 
February 10 1910 remained m office until he was assassinated on November 12 1912 
His policy aimed it has been said at ‘Europeanising Spjun While maintaining order 
under many difficulties he worked for the betterment of the agncultural and industrial 
classes During his tenure of office the government reduced the power of the church 
in secular affairs solved numerous financial problems earned on nffiitary opesrations in 
Morocco and also conducted a most mtneate senes of negotiations wnth France 
The anmversary of the execution of Francisco Ferrar (Oct i? 1910) was the 
occasion of many Republican demonstrations but it was not until IVIarch 27, 1911, that 
the debate on the Ferrer tnal opened Meanwhile there bad been a 
spht in the Repubhean party and the government had gained m strength 
qaestha Tbe Repubhean leader m Barcelona Senor Lerroux had been accused of 
complicity m certain municipal scandals He was formally expelled from 
the party by its chief, Senor ^zcarate who then joined forces with Senor Pablo Iglesias 
the Soci^ist leader formmg a new group m the Cortes — ^the Republican Socialists This 
was in December 1910 On January i, 1911 Senor Canalejas resigned dcsinng a free 
hand, which his return to power would give bun He received the royal confidence, 
and reoi^anised the Ministry the new Mimstersbe mg ^fiores Alonso CastnUo (Intettor), 
Aifios Salvador (Education) and Ga^t (Pubhc the last named a leader ^ the 

Moret group who had served m live previous cat^Rts Before the Cortes opened on 
Maxch 6th the Repubheans had been further weakened by the exaclusion ol the Catnbn 
tsU, and now consisted ol three mutusdiy hostile fiactions—Gatalimsta, Radical R*puib- 
licae&hiKl Republican Somiists 

The Ferrer debate lasted until mulmght ef A {»1 Sth-Qth, ending m the rejecticm 01 
the Repubhean motsm which asked the gbvermnent to modify the Code ol Mihta^ 



SPAIN 

JnsAkok aUid to repeal the Law of Jousdictjocs Sefior Canakjas mamtained that the 
labesi^ goveinifient couid not be held lor the acts of ns po&decessors^ but a 

ot&ioet ^crisis arose A|)nl xst, Owing to tl!»e stfOog teelmg m Army ord^ that Senor 

had not suffiaeert|jp 4 e^nd)ed the action the Military Judges who condemned 
Ferrer The king w 4 s saihsioned to Madrid, and the cabinet was again reconstituted 
Only thnse mimst^ stained tfaeir pc^ofobos, m the Prime Minister, Sehcx* Garcia 
Pneto (Foreign Minister) and Setor Ga^et (PuJtdic Works) Senor Ruia Viilanno was 
transferred from the department tA Justice to the Ixn;ent« 

On OctdMr 9 ipro two important new tolfe were introduced in the Senate The 
firet imposed compulsmy nuhts^ service on dencal as weU as lay atizens, the second 
sul^tuted an assev€aratKm on the honour of a witness for the legal oath 
on the crucifix This was the governments re{dy to the great Roman 
Cathohc d^onstratxoa which had taken place a we^ earlier The Cadenas 
Bill, which forbade any further religious orders to settle m Spam until the 
AsSoaations Bill became law was camod December 23rd There were at this time 
3 007 nunneries and 794 monastencs m Spain with 41 500 mins and 12 800 monks, and 
a large number of members of religKws Orders had a^ entered the country from Portu 
gal On the 2nd of March the kmg ap^ved a draft of the new Associations Bill, 
but on the same day Cardinal Mmy del Vai, the Papal Secretary of State, informed 
the government that the Vatican wmild not be prepamd to resume negotiations unless 
aU measures dealing with the religious question were first submitted for its approval 
To this Sefior Canalejas would not agree the Associations Bill was mtroduced at the end 
of May and compidsmy military service for all das^ was legalised on June 29th Ow- 
ing however to the urgency of the industnai and Moroccan questions, Senor Candejas 
was for«d to defer the fulfibnent his antidencal programme 

On November 12 igit the Mumctpal elections were held throughout Spam They 
proved a triumph for the Monarchist ^ties which had a majonty in meet of the large 
towns recovermg Madrid and Valencia and winning five seats at Barcelona 
rae Even Saxagossa returned a Monarchist majonty for the first time for twenty 

years Hus was -due partly to the disumon among the Republicans but 
still more to the success of the government m dealmg with the great stnke and to the 
loaction produced by the Culkra murders On January ii, 1912 the Supreme Couned 
of War and Mantm passed sentence of death upon 7 out of 22 persons arrestoi at Cullera 
It was 1 ^ the Republicans that torture had been used to secure a confessum, 

but this charge was lUH substantiated when a medical commission examined the pnson 
ers Six of these were r^meved, but the seventh Jover, had been found guilty of 
murder on three counts, and the government opposed the r^neve As the king 
insisted upon it, Sefkw Canalejas tendered his resignation declanng the government 
decision irrevocable An attenqjt was made to form a new Cabinet, Senores Montero 
Rios, More* and Maura being summoned successively to the palace, but on the follow 
uigday 0 an 15 i^a) Sefior Canalejas returned to power the royal clemency hav 
mg been exercised in the interval Thw cmt& streaa^hened bath the Monarchy asad the 
Min^try, and on May s, 191*, the Chamber, alter an animated debate, reaffirmed its 
confidence in Sefior Canidejas by 180 to 73 

On November 13 iqig, tlw Prime Mimster was shot m the Puerta del Madrid 
as im was walkmg to the Muu^ry of the Intermr to preside over a Cabmet meetmg 
_ Hie lusassm by nam^ Manuel Pardmas Sarrato, was a native of El Grado 
Huesca thi^-two years of age. Pariiament immediateiy adjotaned, 
rtfornfrrr and Sefior Garaa Pneto was appointed acting Premier He was succeeded 
two daya later by Conid Remmiones, who formed a new Liberal Ministry 
Sefior Cftnal^ wm fifty^ei^ yearn of age and had been a member of the Cortes 
{eif twmity*eig^ ye««li had been very sncceaifiil at the Bar, had served in the war 
gainst the Umted Sutes, In Cuba and had held the portfolWB of Public Wmhs* 
Flnaaoi »d Justioe, and bden fe«»ldent of the Chaml^ He was probaldy the ablest 
statesman of the permd witwb ended with tfm&tH of Sagasta 



SWEDiat 

Between January $ Alfonaa rSated SfehHa, where he unvenjed * 

nwnuffleat to the Spatueh salifaere who had faJkn m tSie Rig Xn Ju»e» the ©ccupation 
eg Al<;a»ar aad Laraiche broi^ht about a cnticai situatacaij Stroup protests 
beaig made by the Frendi and Mooapish govempseaite ?ttbhc l^ng ran 
dangerously hi]^ despite the efforts of the Mimstenai Press But the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Sehor Garaa Pneto handled the situation with firming 
and tact and on December 6th, formal negotiations with France were begun M Geoff 
ray, the French Ambassador r^resentmg his country while Sir Maunce de Bunsen, 
the British \mbassador, was present at the request of both patties Tlie negotiations 
terminated successfully m November igi2 (see Morocco) In January of that year, 
the total number of Spanish troops m Morocco bad been ne^ly 35,000 The cost of 
the war evoked many protests from the Eepubhean part} who denounced the oflEaal 
pohc> of adventure ” But ev en they were not unammons, as Senor Lerroui sup^ 
ported the government on this one question All the Monarchist parties were in 
favour of an active Moroccan policy, and the war was not unpopular m the country 

Obituary — In addition to that of Senor Canaleias the following deaths may be noted 
Maria Teresa Isabella Infanta of Spam (b 1882) died at Madrid on September 23 1912 
she was the second daughter trf Alphonso XII and Queen Maria Crisuna aim was marned on 
Januar> 12 1906 to PnnceFerdinand of Bavaria M ARGELl^o MENtiTDEi y Pelayo (b 1856) 
the scholar and critic (see E B x\m i28d) died at Santander on May 20 1912 he con 
tinned his cntit?al and linguistic researches almost up to the day of Ips death and bequeathed 
his library of 40 ooo volumes to Santander the town of his birth Jos]£ Lopez Dominguez 
(b 1825) the statesman and general died on October 18 19 ii ht was war minister m the 
Posada Herrera Cabinet of 1883 (see £ B xxv 560) and on the death of his uncle Rfarshal 
Serrano succeeded him as leader of the Dynastic Left party later he joined a coalition 
which took the name of the Nationalist party and in 1906 was Prime Minister at the head 
of ananti clerical cabinet (see F B xxv 567b) AurelianodeBerubte (b 184a) thepainter 
and art critic died at Madnd on January 5 1912 He was a well known landscape painter 
(see K B xxvii 978b) wrote the standard work on \ elazquez and was the leading authonty 
on Spanish art (K G Jayne ) 


SWEDEK^ 

Population — The census of igio showed an mcrease of 75'’© since 1900 The 
population on January i 1912 was 5 561 799 (2 718 638 males and 2 843 161 females) 
distributed as follows Norrland (Northefn Division) 953 582 Svealand (Central 
Division), 1170795 Stockholm district (Lin) 2349/3 Stockholm City, 346399 
Gotaland (Southern Division) 2 85^ 8^0 There has been a marked increase in the 
population of the Northern Drvmon since 1910, a result of the development trf the 
mineral (iron ore) resources m the northernmost districts, and also of new railway and 
waterworks construction In Stockholm the growth of population is still rapid but not 
as rapid as that before 3900 This is due to the exodus to new suburban residential 
districts, among which are Lidingon DjursJholm Saltsjobaden Sundbyberg etc These 
outlying districts are not yet mcorporated, and the growth of Stockholm must dot, 
therefore be gauged by the statistics of the city alone but also by those of Stockholm 
distract, the inhabitauts of which increased from 172,850 m iqdo to 234}973 

The excess of births over deaths in loio was 10-462 per thousand The birth rate 
for the same } ear was 24 466 per thousand Ihe chief towns with a pcqnilation erceed- 
uig 20cxx> inhabitants are Stockholm (346399), Gothenburg (170606) Mahno 
(89,739), Norrkbpang (46629), Geffe ( 35 . 719 )> Hdsmgborg (33 225), Urebro (31^6)* 
Eshlstuna (28,485) Karlskrona (27 496), Joakoinng (27,226), IJpsaia (26,586), Lmkffp- 
mg (23,021), BorSs (21,997), (20 34a) 

Emigration during 1910 showed an increase-^-pTol^^y a result of the national stnfce 
m 1909 The figures published for 3906-10 are (1906) 24 704 (1907) ^2,978 (1908) 
1 2 490, (1909) 23,002, (tgio) 27,816 Th60ifitedS^« received the krgest contb^ent, 
but Daimark, Norway and Canada aho receive 4 considerable numbers Swedes tesi 
dent abroad number between »,ia<^OQo md 4,245^00, o£ whom no less than 1,500,090 
‘See B B ±cn t88 tt s«g 
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labo«ff6is l<»r iS|fftGfittai«ra3id the aihimg aad meaittaictefuig ladust^ 

—as thfe total' Ufed att» $ 5% fe toKl^doV land ^BS% fo#e^ land 36 
d^fsoadueti-ve tend and eulU'i^ited llie activated land <!;c«npnaes 3td3S|M 

InMar -(dboat 8 993«99d 9 m^ radl^ larg? MKsentage of nnpfoductive land incadd^i^ 

ffiountamst marges and bi||^ but tl» iast-^araea ^ bd^ reclaimed as a result of the 
work carried on by the Swedidi Moss Cultnre Socie^, of jOnkOpmg (founded 1 886) About 
47 6 % of the cultivated fend eai^ cereals, chiefly oats and rye 34 % fodder, 5 7 % root 
crops (about thrae^uattfers potatoes and one quarter augar beet) 13% garden and othear 
produce, and 114% fallow A con^derable quantity of fre^ fruit is imported into Sweden, 
but lately a revival of frujt gr^ng has taken plawce and eiqienments m fruit export have 
even been nmde A society for ^ promotion of fruit growmg (Svenska Pomolo^ska 
Fdreningen Amdaberg) has eiStatalidied a Swedish fruit brand on the same basis as die 
Swecksh Rane^ butter brand To fae^tate the gadienng and exportation d" cranbemes 
the bulk cd which go to Gerrn^y tl^ int«ests are beang concentrated 

On an avere^e there are 104 horses per thousand inhabitants and 495 cattle The 
average of sheep and pigs is 2W and 155 per thousand inhabitants respectively The mdk 
production is about 2 852 million Idlc^nmmes per annum equal to l 891 kilogrammes pet 
cow or 549 kilogrammes per head of population The dairy industry is rapidly developing 
and the export of butter and recently casein is steadily growing Sweden is again taking a 
high place in the manufacture of dairy machinery as severe practical milking machines 
which have won praise all over the world have been placed on the market Pig breeding 
was taken up during 1910-11 on a larger scale than hitherto and the bacon export is becom 
mg important 

A law Was enacted la 1909 for the protecti<m of natural monumente and the creation of 
national parks. Extensive areas mostly m the northern provinces of Sweden (e g the 
neighbourhoods of the great fall Stora Sjofallet the Sariek Mountains and the tounst 
station Abisko) have b«n proclaimed national parks under the supervision of the Royal 
Academy of Science Hunting fishing building etc are generally prdtubited there 
Industnes and Manidactures — In a country where forests cover half the area it is only 
natural that the sawnufi industry sfaoufd be the most important Sawn and planed timber 
still heads the export list although the output is slowly decreasing giving way to the more 
lucrative wood pulp industry The erection of new pulp mills both for mechanical and 
chemical (sulphate and sulphite) pulo continues and the output is now considerable. Until 
recent years the power of the waterfalls which abound m Sweden was not harnessed except 
for water wheels and small factories The power obtainable from the waterfalls amounts 
to between three and four million horse power but only 100 000 horse power is at present 
utilized However the falls are being developed and by means of water turbines and elec 
ttK powrer stations and a netwwfc of electnc cables cheap power is supplied for man> in 
dustrial undertakings. A remarkable instance of the utilization of water power is to be 
found at Trotthattan, where the famous falls dnve many new and important works 

The totai output of pianufactures from it 435 factones arid mills not including mines 
and iron works tor 1910 aggregated £88 087 000 

iftntng — The following figures rela^ to 19 li The total production of iron ore from 
278 mines aimmnted to 6 150 748 metric tons, the largest mitput on record The figures 
fmr 1940 were 5 549,987 tons which were again an increase pi 42 90 % on the figures for 
1909 The average value of the iron ore shows an appreciation of 6 2 y The total number 
employed in the iron ore industry was 10 461 Of other ores — chiefl\ wnc but also silver 
copper and lead — 45 884 metnc toim were Stained from 30 mines The production of zinc 
at new electric snmiting works at Ti^hat^ is of spemal interest and 2 123,641 kilo- 
grammes valued at i I06 958 krpnor were produc»l by this nov%i process 

Comiturce — &tports in 1910 reached £32 574,900 and in 1911 aggregated £36 428 600 
The values of the prmcipat exports and imports for 1910 were Timber £9 901 168 wood 
ptdp £3993482 iron and st^ £3 795 ^ 62 » butter £2,425956 iron ore £2^521 
paper and cardboard £1770,753 ra^mawy and implements, £2,209 642 matches £651 309 
total exports Great Untau) talms about 32 and (>eiWny about 21 V 
..^mpforts for 1910 were valu^at £36902,900, and for 1911 £38 241 800 The value of 
fnuKirts in 1910 was Coar and cofce, £3367^ grain and flour £3020367 
cBffc* £1 tissues £2 093,999 nustals £3 665 313 fawKlinoy £f 438,859 wool and 

yam, £1^50652 od cakes £976838 ^cottofi yam ana thread £1,781,^ artificial feiv 
tdmem, rubber £552 556 

Of th® impqttaf ^emfay tamda about 3li %, and Great Bntam 25%. 

Ftmmtae revemie a^jjaqyenditiire were estimated at £14 511 500 

£14 yi fdopiim Wi^hudgH The pnafipaf sources of income are ctriftoms 
income and oUier taxes spint dqties and mdwhys The expenditure on the 

ar^ «ad mvy aggregates £|^S|t^454 and tbe odi«r tmpckteaat item is edtuatton 
t%e natltmal iti {91 r was £33,672 009, as againrt £29^857 024 in 19(0 Ey the end 
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Commumoaitms -“The ^■vemnaeiiii owns a dao^^fes ^ tfate hud 590$ mitee 

belong to privatfe comfKimes The new n^and itoe ’ Osiasrsnnd OeEWttead) to Poiyns 
(Lapland) ts being pushed forward and -the &rst section, Osteristtnd to StrSm. (AngenhanUnd) 
IS hfmhed» as well as the last section Gelhvara to Por]Us where lar^e wat«:<K)wer ’mocks 




VIZ the Boden^Monarv-Lapptfaslw which will be ofitepded to Haparanda on. the border of 
F inland A connecting link between the inland hue and the lientnd line has becai decided 
upon vit the Sveg Qstersund section An important project to connect the ports along 
the Gulf of Bothnia with an East Coast hnt, froaiGefle up to Hembsandi is considered to be 
financially guaranteed during 1913 When these lines are completed many lovely parts of 
northern Sweden will be accessible to the tourist. Even now the Lapland express carries m 
creasing numbers of travellers to the Lapland rivers and lakes and the Ahisko tourist station 
^ ork on the elertrification of the Kiruna to ^iksgransen (Norwegian frontier) has begun 
The power will be obtained from the Porjus electnc power statical. 

The work of deepening and ■widening the Troiihattan canal has begun and it is estimated 
that It will be concluded in 1915* The depth ■hjJI be four metres The Tisnare canal 
extending in all at»ut 15 miles and Imbng together the lakes along the border betiseen 
Ostergotland and SodermanUnd counties with Lake Tisnaren, was opened m September 
1912 \ new canal from Nykoping Harbour to the lakes m the county of Sodermanland 

has been itl course of construction during the last few years The government purchased 
m 1912 the Sodertelje canal which may be deepened to fi-ve metres. The harbours of Stock 
holm and Gothenburg have been extended and further developments have been decided 
^on Several new harbours for fishing fleets are in course of ccmstruction along the W est 
Coast A new dry dock at Malmo is nearlj, completed 

As regards telegraphic copimunication a Swedish syndicate has aj^lied to the govern 
ment for a concession to erect a Marconi w ireless station in southern Sweden, chiefl> intended 
for communication with a station 10 Great Britain and transmission thence to America 
The authorities however do not favour the granting of a concession to anv specific company 
but prefer to make the best possible arrangements for wireless with other countries 


ConsHitifwn Government and Administration — TTie pariiament {Riksdag) consists 
of two chambers The electoral reform of 1909 has considerably widened the franchise 
and introduced a s>stem of proportional representaticoi Under it the members of the 
first chamber are now elected for six years, a sixth part of the house being renewed every 
> ear The census of eligibilitj is lowered to either real property to the "Value of 50 000 
kronor (£2 / 50) or an annual mcome of 3,000 kronor (£165) on which taxes have been 
paid The members receive the same salary as members of the second diamber, 1,200 
kronor (£66) per annum For the elections to the second chamber the country is 
divided into 56 great electoral districts with 3 to 7 representatives each all elected pro- 
portionally The former distmction between towns and rural constituenaes n> abol 
ished The three greater towns Stockholm Gothenburg and Malmo, however form 
separate ccmstituencies, and five other towns are aggregated in two constituencies for 
the rest towns and rural constituencies poll togedier Eligibihty for the lower house 
necessitates an age of at least 24 years and residence within the constituency Han 
hood suffrage is introduced for these elections, fulfilment of mihtary service however, 
and payment of rates and taxes for the last three years before the election are required 
The whole house is, as formerly, renewed every third year Even the standing com 
mittees of the Riksdag common to both chambers and with the same number of mem 
bera from each, are elected by proportional representation A Supreme Administrative 
Court {RegemngsrdUen) has been ^tablisbed (1909) 'With a memberehip of seven justices 
{regertngsrdd) Three members of the Supreme Court of Justice {BSgsta Domsiolen) 
and one member of the Supreme Administrative Cqurt form (smee 1910) a separate 
consultative body {LagrMet) for giving opmions upon all proposed changes of la^w ITie 
number of justices m the Supreme Court has been increase 4 from j 8 to 24 Jurisdiction 
in dispufc^ parhamentary elections belongs to the Supreme Administrative Cqurt 
Defence — 4 Royal Commission undfr the per«>iml dimnion of the Premier and the 
imnisters of land defence na-val defence and finance is preparing a drastic reform pf 
the whole d^ence system The reservists systfem (fewnfuform) hasb^en reorgatns^ of late 
and was tested by a partial mobilwation during the aubimn d 1912 

The navy rpcludes la ironclads of 3 100 to 4,270 tons The buddmg of « lari^ eoastr 



<jb(eikc« cralser 6 800 tons) -of <i» ^* 5 ^ type of worship was decided upon by parliament 
m 1911 when Cooservatfves wereja power buirthe new Libmal government indicated 
taking office^ that they de8it>»} to postpone the btnkliiiig of the ship That this 
tte» m events was not to the iyotig of the genet^ l^ifalic was demonstrated in a striking and 
piactacal manner by the ^amng of a private snbscnptian which in less than three mmiths 
reahsed ;jC9o6 635 This sum waa tendered tiO> and ac<»pted by (he government and the 
budding of the warship at a Swedish yard was aanetieaied by the Rik^ag in May 1913 

Edi^atum ->The public adtools for boys have been reorganised and are ivow divided mto 
two ksnds aamotaim i&timvk (htghet pi^c ad^b) and reaUkohr flower public 

schools, board schools) The latter have oidy bsx classes and lead up to deaminations 
(realshi^e’€xem*n) achipted to the needs of a coaftmercud and industrial life etc 3liese ax 
classes are common to the two kinds -erf schools and then come the higher public schools 
VIZ. four other closes (gymitaniuif) with ctessscat and scientific studies both leading up to 
stvdent^txamm (matncolation mcamiimtaon), an mcaimmtion for admission to the universities 
and to several other h^her specud acfaoola. In certain small towns die practical schools 
or lower public schools are aooesabfe to children of bMh sexes and are then named boy 
and girl schools (samskoler) GendaMy however the higher and middle schools for girk 
are private but they often eajoy coiuitdi^ble state aid and are then submitted to ^cial 
state inspection In 1909 the number of hi^g^ier pubbe schools was 38 and the practical 
schoob 77 The school terms eotnpme ^ we^ts in the y^r The pnmary education in 
the board schoids (folksboiaf) is rapidly develotm^ llie number of these schools in 
1900 was J3 146 with 5 802 male and 13 549 female teachers. Of the children of school 
age^ (7 to 14 years) &)0 684 (or 98 a % ^ the whole number) have received instruction 
these include 755 197 in the board schools, 14 380 tn higher public schools 19 566 in 
pnvato schools and 8 004 in their homes Special instruction in gardening and arboriculture 
was given in 1909 to 96 321 children the cost of 784 courses in cookery and domestic economy 
was defrayed by the state Instruction in slojd ( slojd manu^ occupations) was given 
to 95 070 boys and 170 689 ^ds tn the board schools * whic^ represents an increase since 
18^ of 1 14 % fw bo^ and 100 % tor girls. 

Rsligi<m -^Ti^ Swedi^ Lnihmn Church comprising mom than 99% of the total 
population IS mxmsionally divided into 15 dioceses which however will soon be reduced to 
12 Among the dissearters the Methodists and &9;>tists are most numerous the Roman 
Catholics only number about 2 600 and the Jews about 5 000 Vigorous measures are 
taken against the Mormon propaganda carrii^ on by American preachers Interest in 
religion and the church is racreasing remarkably and has evoked a strong feeling for the 
careful preservaticm of dkl duircfa building and for the artistic adornment of the churdhes 
Chnstsas activity la idso lacreaaing especially among university students 

Poor Law and Charfiies — The burden of maintaining the poor is thrown on the parishes 
and IS therefore rather unequally distributed but a Royal Commission is preparing schemes 
for a more uniform aiM ptai^icm system of poor rehef In 1910 relief was given to 236 918 
p»aons (90 9x2 lU the towns and 146 006 in rural districts) 1 e to 4 29 % of the total popula 
tioa. Theproportion of paupeia vanes in the distncts between 14,5 % and 0% (m 8 com 
munes) The numl^ of inhabitants in workhouses alms-houses or childrens homes is 
47 204 all receivers of rdief (199% of the whole number) 28 494 {12 i %) were boarded 
out in pnvate houses and outdoor relief <“home assistance ) was given to 144 892 {61 2 ® ) 
The number of pnvate chantaMe institutions is great and steadily increasing A com 
prehensive system of sick relief Rmds has recently been oigamsed by State legpslatiou and 
proposals for an Old Age Pension Scheme are being prepared by the government 

Law Justice and Crime — The latest cnminal smtistics comprise the five year period 
1901-1905 The number cf convicted persons for gross crimes was then yearly on an 
average 2,589 (4 9 pier so<ooo mhatoants) lor leaser crimes 10 345 (19 8 per 10 000 inhab 
Uants> a^id (at misdemeanour 45,21 1 (86.7 per JO 000 inhabitants) No kss than 83 8 ‘’o 
of the misdemeanour cases m 1905 consist^ of drunkenness and disorderly conduct The 
number of prisoners is slowly but steadily, decreeing a dally average in the period 1901- 
1905 was 2 954 (2 991 in the period 1896-1900 3 842 in x886^ 4981 in riip period 1871- 
73> Capital pumsnnMiit is not yet abc^shed though the second chamber has more than 
Qfux: pa^ed resolutions m favmtf ol such a reform. Elocutions however are very rare 
noatiaok place m the penod 1901-05, and sim» then very few have occurred 

J^ciUks — After the separation Jihin Norway Lundebm^ Coalition 
Mitiistry was ^cceeded m October 1905 by a Liberal Mmwtry formed hy Mr Karl 
Staaff ^ t86o) proposals forreform erf the franchise bemg rejected by the Upper 
House, Mr lesiglted and a new nunatry-'Was formed in May 1906 by the Con 

scrvative leailer, Adarfm findman (b 1S63) Brts pnnd^ task was to find a solution 
of the SuatSj^ thiestio^ both Chambers ooula acc^, and after various compro 
Buses hw Refmmi &ill, estaiM«Bg Ptopomonal KepSCn^atakion for both Chambers, 
Umwnsai ManhoMi Si^a|[?e:for SM Second Chamber, Imd Payment of Members of the 
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First Chamber, took fiitaJ shape in May 1907 and was stdcepleA hy both Cbamb^is 
Under the Constitution, the BiH could b^me law if ratified by the Rife^ag after 
new elections to the Second Chamber, but it was fiimHy passed m 1909, idler the elec 
tions of 1908 

The Lindman Ministry was especially eager for practical economic legislalion and 
dunng its term of oflSce the Riksdag passed a senes of bills for construction of new rail 
ways state purchase of waterfalls erectioD of state-owned hydro-electrm power stations 
etc The State took over half the shares of the great kiniba-Gellivara and other mm 
mg concerns in Lapland A thorough going reform of the mcome and capital taxation 
was effected m 1910 iUid industnal development was advanced in various wavs 

In 1909 a great lockout was followed b> a general strike in August, affecting 285 000 
workmen but the railwaymen and the agricultural labourers did not ^oin, and m 
September most of the strikers were back at work the great conflict being finally ended 
m November Thanks to the orderly conduct of the workingmen and the firm meas 
ures of the Government order was admirably pneserved dunng the whole conflict 

The General Election of September 19 ir the first smce the introduction of Man 
hood Suffrage and Proportional Representation was keenly contested and resulted m 
great successes for the Liberals and Social Democrats (102 Liberals 64 Conser\ atives 
64 Social Democrats) Mr Lindman then resigned, Mr Staaff the Liberal leader, 
again becoming Premier (Oct 7) with Count Albert Ehrenav^rd (previouslv 
Swedish Mimster at Washington) as Foreign Minister Wishing to gain a sure working 
majority at the joint sittings of both Chambers on Budget questions on which the 
Houses were at variance Mr Staaff induced the king to dissolve the First Chamber 
where the Conservatives had always been m an overwhelming majority The residt 
of the new elections (Nov ) was a considerable weakening of the Conservative 
majontj m the Upper House ( 8 / Conservatives 51 Liberals, Soaal Democrats) 

The chief questions of pohtical interest dunng the last two >ears have been the 
Defence Question and several matters of social legislation A great scheme of National 
Insurance and Old Age Pensions is being prepared, the sick relief fund law has been 
reformed and several bills for improving the Factory Laws have been passed Tbc 
Women s Suffrage Question has been keenly discussed on the platform and m the 
Riksdag bills purporting to grant the suffrage to women on the same terms as to men 
have mote than once passed the Second Chamber but have then been mvanablv re- 
jected by the Upper House The creation of Small Headings is generally recognised to 
be of great national importance but opinions differ widely as to the best system of ten 
ure and violent dissensions have arisen m regard to the respective rights of the State on 
the one hand and the pnvate occupiers or owners on the other to utilise the waterfalls for 
generating electric power for mdustnal enterprises 

Obituary — The deaths may be noted of — Rear Admiral TIieodor Savdstrom (b ^853 
d Feb 6 1911) Alfred Elis Torkebohm (b 1838 d 21 191 1) the geologi«!t (see E B 
XIX toi b XIV 8x0 a) Johan Severin Svendsen (b 1840 d June ia 1911) the famous 
composer (see E B xxvi 175) Christian Lundeberg (b 1842 d Nov ii 191!) the 
statesman who as premier conducted the negotiations for the separation from Norway in 
1905 and August Strindberg (b 1849 d May 14 1912) the famous author (see E B 
XXV 1038) (Vernek Soderberg Louis Zettersten) 

SWITZERLAND > 

Population — The provisional results of the census takwi tm December i, 1910 
SuOW that the resident population of Switzerland on that day w 4 s 3,741 971 as against 
3 315)443 m increase of 426 528 The detads of the 22 Cantons are as 

follows Aargau, 229,850, Appenzell, 72,354) Basd, 2 ii, 787 > Bern 642 744, FViWrg, 
139200, Gall St, 30I)J4G Geaieva, 154,159 Gknis, 33 211 Graubi^den, 118^262, 
Lucerne 166 782 , Neuchktei, 132)184 SchafHiauscn 45d43)SchwyE $8,347, Soleure, 
116 728, Tliurgau 134 055* Tiano, 158 556 J^ftterwaldeft 3 <^ 9 i 4 UVt, 22,0^5 Valais, 
129,579, Vaud 315,428, Zug, 38,013, and Zunch, 509,6 79 la the rural djstncts the? 

1 See JE B xxvt *39 a 
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regards tbe <^t towna is st^sionary whil^ m the purely agtioukorU 
or |i«al4ii^ Coiomuiies A cQU^cieiahle decrease is ^ be noted But the larger towns 
very much more mmerous p<^p«datio 9 a tJi^ m 1900 So Zdnch has advanced 
to 188 930 (from 150,703) and hopes soon to reach the figure 200 000 Basel to 135,163 
(from 109 r6i), Geneva tp 125,550 (from 104 7J96), Bern to 85,095 (from 64,327) 
and Lausanne to 64,142 (&om 46,733) No othm Swiss town has more than 40,000 
inhabitants, thoo^ ” (ieeat St ” (when the fl^oii of St Gall with the neighbour 

mg comnnmes of Tablat and Straubena^l is ^ected) will (on the results of 1910) 
number 75,105 souls, and so rank as the sth most populous town m Switzerland 

The most sinking feature of the ce^us of 1920 however, is the great increase 
m the number of the non-Swiss residents m Switzerland, which has risen to 565,296 or 
about 15 per cent (as agamst 3S3424 or 12 per cent m 1900) The influx is all but 
wholly made up of members ^ the working class from Germany, France and Italy 
seeking bett^ wages and freedom from cmnpulsory military service Naturally 
it IS the great towns, and espeaally those near the frontier which contain the vast 
majonty of these foreigner, though many Italian navvies and masons are employed 
on the construction of new Imes of railway The matter has caused much discussion 
in Switzerland, for it is of importance from the point of view of the Poor Law and of 
the Army But, quite apart from the various international treaties by which foreign 
powers have secured the rights of their subjects there are many objections to the 
amipulsory naturalisation of these non Swiss, even though this be limited to children 
born m the country, but of foreign parentage The chief objection perhaps is that 
as Swi^ and CantimaX atizenship can cmly be obtained by previous admittance as 
a member of a commune the omamunes have the last word and m many cases are not 
desirous of mcreasmg the number of those entitled to use the communal property 
(pastures, &c), and so ask prcdnbitory ^trance fees Further even if the fees were 
made lower law or if the poorer communes should charge lower fees so small a 
proportion of native-born Swi^ inhabit their commune of birth (only 38^ per cent 
m 1900, ami probaUy not over 30 per cent now) that the connection of the new burgh 
ers with the communes of which they became members would be simply a paper bond 
though those communes might be put to heavy charges m case these new burghers 
came under the provtsions of the Poor Law The same would be the case with the 
domicile of the newly naturalised The creation of a new status of Swiss citizenship 
(apart from Cantonal or Communal burgbership) has been preposed but such a course 
would involve dif&culties not only with the communes but with the cantons as well 
It has been found too, m practice, that the kvwenng of the entrance fees has not at 
tracted a great proportiOQ of the foreigners resident m Switzerland many of whom 
are there for pohtical reasons while many Swi^ employers prefer to employ foreign 
workmen at lower wages (being not liable to be called out to do military service) rather 
than to have only Swiss wortunen Such difficulties, however, are part of the pnee 
which Switzerland pays fm* its international positmn, which in itself is productive of 
great benefit 

AgncitUure , — On April 21 1911 a new census was taken of the cattle of all kinds m 
Swijt^xland, the numb^ beu^ 2,254,950 as ^fainst i 497 904 m 1906 Every category has 
decreased in number save cows ana bullocks which show a slight increase This striking 
deoe^ is to be accounted for m part by the naet in the pnee of milk due to the preference 
the peasants for producing that aructe ^ge^y for export in a condensed form or as cheese) 
rather than for cattle breeffiitt no that the native «tpply of meat does not keep pace with 
the tm m the popu^tioa and the consequent greater demand It is said indeed that the 
native m^t Siffifly » now but | <rf the quantity demanded But as the import of live 
cattte Is mnderea the danger of brmgijjg »n infectious diseases, while Gerinan> and France 
do not look wtA^I^Ohr on the passage of bve stdek through their respective terntones 
the import of dead medt now greatly exceeded that of live stock Bat here comes in a 
futi^ier jdiffieiihy the igitre o( the import duti^ on d^ad meat Tim situation has 

40 awkimid that fbe f^eral Gm%rnment has hf^ to consent to a (jM-ovisioml) 
lowirirahgjof the dutl^ «0 as frozen meat from tbe Argentine to be brought m this 

at a c^per jn^ce dandhiSy this policy does not Approve itself to the peasants or 
butchem, h&t has become almoM: a nec^suty owing to the gearaal nse m pfkm 
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Comrutxce —The new Customs Tariff of 1906 resumed at ffi«t ud^\otif 

able balance of trade followed b> an incpiase m 1907, and a new decrease tn 1906 But 
from X 0 O 9 onwards Switzerland shared m the prOs^nty of Internationa} ti:ade ttux^ugh 
out Europe In 1910 the value <A her exports was about £47 834 000 aAd In igu about 
£50 2 So 000 v^ile m 1910 herrmports were about: £694800 000 and m 4911 about £72; 813 
■000 so that the ejtcess of intports rose from £2 288 000 »i 1910 to £2448 ooq 1 h 1911 Th» 
was due to the value of the increased imports of in^ oats and other food stuffs The 
fall of £520000 m tne imports in 1911 from Great fintam was exactly balanced by an 
equnalent m exports thrther Great Britain was iti 19H the best customer Of Swrt 4 emttd 
next after Germany though behind German^’ f'rance leafy end Austria Hungary as 
regards the value of the goods imported into Switzerland 

Finance — During 1902 tci 1907 there was alwa> s a balance on the nght side of the 
Public Accounts this balance rising as high as £503 000 in 1905 But 1908 and 1909 both 
showed deficits However in igto there was again a surplus of £221 000 (the receipts 
amounting to £6 674 000 as agam^ an expenditure of £6 453 ooc^ But «i 1911 there was 
again a deficit though onlj of some £10 000 the receipts being £7 838 000 as against an 
expenditure of £7 848 ooo \\ ith the exception of about £500 000 annually the rec^ts 
of the Federal Treasur> are derived from three mam sources—^ustoms Duties Post Omce 
Telegraph and Telephone But in these cases the Customs Duties alone show a constant 
great surplus, so that they fcuTTi the backbone of Federal finance In 1908 the^ Custom# 
Duties were £2 Sioooo (a slight falling off on the yield of 1907), but in 1909 amounted to 
£2970000 in loio to £3329000 and m 1911 to £3230000 the budget estimate for 
1912 was only £3 191 000 but for 1913 rose to £3312000 Swiss statesmen are rather 
uneasj at the fact that Federal finances depend so largely on a sir^le source of revenue 
always uncertain and rendered still more uncertain by the approaching raptration of the 
tariff treaties. Besides the expenditure is always increasing especi^ly for the Army 
(£i 690000 in 1910 and £1 790000 in 191 r) the incessant demand for Federal sub\ention8 
and the as yet unknown expenses of working the new Insurance Law In 1911 the funded 
debt of the Swiss Confederation was £4 686 000 

In IQII (Jan i) the Swiss army numbered 2ii 567 men of whom 69515 were in the 
Landwehr and J42 054 in the Auszag In 19JO 37 487 young men presented themselves 
as recruits 19 460 of whom were passed the proportion (70 per cent) being the same as 
in 1909 and higher than was the case before the regulations of 1905 (1905 53 per cent, 1906 
55 per cent 1907 62 per cent and 1908 67 per cent) 

Politics — The triennial elections for the popularly elected house (the Nationalrath 
or Conbeii National) of the Swi5,s Parliament took place m the autumn of 19 ii and 
resulted (as has always been the case since the Federal Constitution came mto force 
in 1848) m giving an overwheimmg majority to the Radicals In consequence of 
the new census the number of members (one for every 20 000 or fraction over to 000 
of the population, native bom or foreigners) was increased from 167 to 189 of these 
1 14 are Radicals, 38 Conservatives, 16 Social Democrats, 14 Centre (Liberal Conserva 
live) and 7 Socialists 

Edward Muller of Bern (b 1848), cdlonel m the army was elected the new 
President of the Confederation on Dec 12, 1912, by 184 votes out of 196 and Arthur 
Hoffmann, of St Gall (b 1857), also a colonel, was elected Vice President Both are 
Radicals in pohtics 

In 1909-1912 there were two cases of a popular Vote or Referendum, thmigb m 
neither case one affecting the Federal ConstituUon. In 191c a proposal (Imttative) 
to introduce proportion^ representation into the elections for the Nationalrath 
was defeated though only by a majcwity of some 25,000 on a total poll of rather over 
300 000 voters, while early m 1912 the Federal law as to insurance against sickness 
and accidents was. accepted by a majonty of some 46 qoo votes on a poll of 528 000 
Including 3 popular votes m *908 (all afljtnmtive) 2 being Amendments to the Constitu 
tion and 1 an Initiative prohibitujg the manufacture or sale of abamthe, the statistics 
as to the Federal Referendum from 1874 tu end of 191a stand at 20 as to Con 
stittttional Amendments (14 accepted) 8 “ Initiatives ” (3 only accepted) and 31 as to 
Federal laws (is accepted) — m all 59 polls of !Which 29 only were in the a&rmatmi 

Despite the check, to proportumal representatnm suffered through the ddeat of 
the Federal Riffemndum m 1910, it was accqHed for cantonal legisJhtures by BucerUe 
<1909) and St (i9n)> ^ough rejected m 1911 by &hich. Bu£ 9 cantons have 
now adcH;>ted this plan (in 1891 Nenchj^l and Tiono, m il8$a Gee^a, m 1894 
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im ih 190b St^^iye m 1995 Bftse|<stadt in 1909 Lucerne and m 1911 

St^ in ^renfe«tl the itadlcils <35>j>ose it and tfte Con^rvativcs support it 

nurob«: o£ the members «Sf the F«ie^a 3 Tribunal was raised m 191a from 19 
tu-aa, m vKW of the great morease «£ bu^nesa «3cpected on the coming into force (Jan 
-1^ 1912) the Federal Ovil Code It has also been proposed to increase that of the 
Feder^ Executive (Eundesrath or Con^H FMfe’sl) ftom 7 to 9 or more, and also to 
appoim: a penaaneat head cd the Political D^»rtment (juactically a Mmister of 
Foreign but jneithm' change has yet been adopted, both proposals are due to 

the increase of routine business wbch hmdeps <^>artmental work, and to the fact 
that the Preffldent elected any given yOsur may ndt be skilled m foreign affairs On 
the other band m the Fecleral Cotuaml was greatly altered as to its personndf 

owing to the death ^ 4 «uid retirem^t of i of its members, so that 5 new members were 
decti^ m 1911-14, the two seniors having been chosen m 1895 and 1902 respectnely 
Three of the pre^t members were bom between 184$ and 1850 1 in 1857 2 m 1863 
and 1S68, and the junior as recently as 1871 This junior member (Motta of Tiano) 
IS also mteresting as he replaces the smgle Roman Catlmlic Conservative on the Council, 
one only having been elected brom 1891 onwards, though between 1848 and 1891 no 
member of that shade of opinion was ever chosen Up to November 1912 43 Federal 
Councillors had been chosen since 1848, Vaud having had 8, Z^unch 6 Bern and Neucha 
td 4etach Z^ch and Bern have had erne contuuiou^y But the following 8 cantons 
have never had a i^resentative on the Federal Council — Un, Schwyz, Unterwalden, 
Fribourg, Valais, Schaffhausen Appenzeil ami Zug It is worthy of note that only 
one Federal Councillor has failed to be re-elected at the triennial election by the two 
houses the Federal Licgislature sitting in Cm^ess — this was Challet Venel in 1873 
Another scheme for reheving the Federal authonties is the creation of an Admm 
istrative Court which will decide administrative disputes without troubling the higher 
powers 

By a decree of the Federal Council (June 23 ion) the official name of the great 
Federal Pc^ytechnic School (at ZUnch) 1$ to be henceforth Federal Technical Uni 
versity — this k to avoid the ordinary sense of polytechmc m Germany, where 
It is us^ of techmcid internmihate schools 

The chief event m the tntemationi^ relations of SwiteerJand in 1909-1012 was 
^ so-ta 3 ied ^‘tiotlliard Convcmtion* The railway was purchased by the Swiss 
Confederation ta value of the pojuilar vote in 1898 but this purchase only took effect 
on May t 1909 The two great Powers which granted large subventions towards its 
construction, Germany and Italy maintained that this purchase could not be effected 
without their cOTfflent, which w^uld onfy be given on certain conditions to which the 
Swite statesmen consented by a Convention dated October 13, 1909 and to oome into 
fmee on May 1 1910 M soon as the teitt was made known it was seen that the 
Swiss negotiators had granted very large concessions to the two Powers named espe 
dally the slapidatioii that, m case oi traimt of persons and goods through Switzer 
iand from or to eitbm- the two countries named, Switzerland was bound to allow 
to the German and Itahan nulwmy hn» afl advantages or reductiims which should 
»t any time be^pv^n to the Sw^ State Railways (arts 7-8) the fixing of the Transit 
does without possibiBty of alteration (art ii) and the special reduction m £a\our 
of GereoBJiy and Itidy of tlm extra dues on the moUMam bits of the St Gotthard bne 
(art f njj! The last named concessiom mean a heavy financial k»s to the Swiss State 
Rsdiimys, iithde the other provisions give the two Powen a sort of control over the 
Swiss Railways, and so steem to the sovere^ty of Switzerland Thia 

Oosventios baa botm ratified by the G^mdn Diet (March z, Z9^ci) and by the Itahan 
Pai^nusit 0 tiDe but was stifi unadc^ted the Swiss Federal Assembly m 
llov«ad>» tgia A stxdetgi^tataon has token fdace m Switzerland against it, a peti 
ItDUmgned by it 6 >oooc^ffte«fc» 4 )eing i:»esented (May i, *91*) t«r the Federal A»ieinHy 
<tWiDoat ^ the domestic history of Switsserland durmg 1909-1912 

md thb^8in?^tasoe (Teh 4, by |>opi;dar vOto> of the Federal law estab* 
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lishrng insttrafice against sickness and accidents It was cahnM by a inajonty 
46 ,ooc 5 only on a poU of 528,000 m the face Of strong registos^e tm tbe I«jrt of the foxeigii 
insurance companies who saw their business being taken away 

The following is an outline of scmie of its chief {hovisio»3'‘ (i) orfy certain trades aiwj 
occupations are included uiKler its cotnpufeory provistions railway and reamer employes 
tactor> operatives and artisans or mechanics Other classes of workmen or workwjmen 
(such as servants hotel employes and agricultural labourers) are not subject to these com 
pulsory provisions for they are protected by another law by v, hich the emt^yer is lespon 
stbk, for his employes save in the case when he prefers to msurc them himself (a) The 
Confederation is responsible for insurance against acetdents only In the case of insurance 
against suknes:; the matter is in the hands of the existing Friendly Societies if they bring 
their statutes into accordarK:e with this new law But any canton or commune can 
enact that insurance against sickness shall be compulsory within its junsdiction. (3) In 
the case of insurance against sickness the scale oS contnbutions payatfe by the Confederation 
to the Friendly Societies ik as follows for each person insured (whether compuleonly or of 
hits free will whether male of female whether a native born Swiss or a foreigner) chikireii 
up to and including 14 years of age and also men 3^ frs per annum and women (including 
childbed benefits) 4 frs per annum If however a Friendly Society makes a lai^r con 
tnbution than its statutes require the Confederation can (not must) ateo make a laiger 
contnbutory grant In the special case of dwelh rs m mountain regions an extra grant up 
to 7 frs a head is made over and above the sums given above In the case of insurance 
against accidents the law distinguishes between accidents arising in the course of the work 
mans employment (then the Confederation pays i and the emplover |) or not m the 
course of his empJojment (here the workman must himself pay the premiums but the 
Confederation contributes 4 <if the amount) (4) The benefits in the case of insurance 
against sickness are payment of the doctor s and apothecan- s fees (the insured having the 
nght of free choice of both doctor and apothecarv ) as veil as a sick allowance of at least 
I fr a day Lying in women who suckle their own babies dunng 10 weeks have a right to 
a grant of at least 20 frs but no payment k> made in respect to sick children under the age 
of 14 In the case of insurance against accidents widows and orphans on the death <rf the 
bread winner by accident receive a penaon up to 60 per cent of the amount of the wages 
formerly received by him in addition to a grant of 40 frs for funeral expenses If the 
injured person is totally incapacitated the grant amounts to from 70 to 100 per cent of the 
wages formerly received if onH temporarily incapacitated the ctfdmary wages are given 
as from the third day after the accident The trades are graded according to their dangerous 
character and in this class of trade the premiums are higher 

'Ml native Swiss workmen are entitled to these benefits and also foreign workmen residing 
in Switzerland provided their country grants Swi o residents there similar benefits (if not 
the pensions are paid on a reduced scale and a lump sum given on leaving Switzerland) 
The date at which this law comes into force was not definitively settled as much previous 
preparatory work has to be done But it is supposed that the sickness part woula be put 
into operation in the course of 1913 and the accK^nt part pix»bably in 1914 

Smss Cantons — Mention has been made above of some important events in several 
cantons and with an. allusion to the great stnke in the town of Zurich (summer of 
1912) where the Socialists are acquiiing more and more power, we may limit our 
attention to two other great cantons 

Basel — In 1910 the separation of State and Church was here earned out The number 
of the Romanists rose from about 5000 in 1S50 to some 41 000 in 1910 thus forming about 
i of the population of the town But they were unable to obtain favourable terms from the 
State the pretext being that theif regulations did not allow them to permit their priests to 
be efect^ by their panshioners and that they could not submit their internal regulations 
for the approval of the State The Old Catholics (4 500 in 1910) accepted these conditions 
and so obtained a church in full ownership a Jump sum of £6 000 and recogmtion (like the 
Protestants) as a public corporation The Romanists and the Jews are now only private 
corporations in Basel the Former received the provisional nght of user of a diurch and a 
lump sum of £8000 white the Jewa (2397 in 19x0) the nchest of al! these rdigiousi com 
mumties were awarded the derisory himp sum of £600 

Geneva — In 19x0 the electors of the now disestablished Protestant Church deaded that 
wqtaen should have a vote in all ecclesiastical matters In the same year a new Art and 
History Museum was opened wherein many scattered collections have been brought together 
But the chief event in recent Genevese historv relates to its main (or Comavin) rmlway 
station. This like the line from the towi to the Fjaench frontier banged to the French 
Pans Lyons and Meditwranean Railway Company , an obviouMy anpmaloua^st^et^ things. 
The result of many deliberations was a final arrangement on March 23* 1013 — it was 
approved by the Federal Assembly in July 1912 — as between the three parties we Cornavm 
railway station with the line to the French frontier was ceded (ag^»t a conskierable 
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dt Ffleoc^ Company to ti^ OLeton of Geneva, which passed them qver 

on ^ san^ condmona to the Swiss State RaUwajss This arrangement was to take ett^t 
dft Jatmarv t tgts hot the Fft^ndh ^ilway Coiapaily (against payment) dras to ha\6 the 
right of joint user oi the Corhavta station and to fSay haw the expenses of its upkeep On 
tb 9 other hand the scheme for the connecting (* tswxoidement ) <rf the Cornavin station 
with the Eaux Vtv® statitm (for P hM hnes to Chamonix and Savoy) 6i miles distant 
but mvolvmg bml^ aver the Rhone and the Acve, waato be earned out at the joint expense 
(estimated at nearly i million steriing)^<^ the C<mfederatioa (|) and (rf the canton of Geneva 
Aooocdiiffi tothe Federal census erf ipto, thetown trf Geneva numbered 57 519 foreigners 
among its inhabitants while the nat3ve>bom Genevese were only 3 631 more than the Swiss 
from other cantons 

Btbhograpky 190^x912 The 4th Vtrf <i6^'>J798) of J Dierauers authoritative 
Geschichht der sckj)eiz^ Etdgeno^nschaft appeared at Gotha in J912 thus worthily com 
pleting this great work. In 19*0 W Oech^ published at Zunch a new edition of his excellent 
Qttiiknitick W Raasteinx Dte u^hwete BeUbkanUme thre Entsiehung ttnd RecfUsslelluni 
(Zurich 1912) 18 important for the earlier rxmstituttonal history of Switzerland as is J 
Schoiknb^ger s Dte schuieutensche Eidgencssenschaft von 1874 ins auf du GegenvxiH (Berlin 

X >) a conUauattoo of his The Sekwetz seM 1S48 (Berlin 1908) for later times which are 
illustrated m J Winigers life of Joad Zemp 1834-1908 (Lucerne^ 1910} Very early 
Swiss history is represented by A Simenk, La Smssc Prehistonque (Lausanne IQ12) by 
P E Martin Eludes crU'mus sur la Sutsse d I epoque Merovtngtenne 554 ~Ti 5 (Geneva 
1910) and by M Besson L Art harbofedansl ancten ueocese de Lausanne (Lausanne 1909) 
A popularly written Swiss history is L Suter s Sekweizer Gesciuckte fur Schule und Haus 
(Einsiedeln 1912) 

O&tftiory — Jean Heniix Dunant a well known writer (b 1828) died on the 30th of 
October 1910 his book Un Souoemr de Solfffnno (1862) led to the Geneva con\entiod of 
1S64 and the foundmg erf the Red Cross Society — Aethue oe Claparede (b 1 8^2 j w ho died 
on December 13 1911 was a leading Swiss gec^raplier who since 1887 had been several 
tunes president of the Geographical Soemto of Geneva, and also presided over the Inter 
national Congress of Gee«nratphy th^^ — Francjois Alphonse Fqsel the physician and 
phvsiogfapher (b 1841) med at Moziges, on the 7th of August 1912 he was the inventor 
of Ford s xanthometer used m oceaiK^raphy (see £ B xix 980) and (with Prof RossiJ 
of a ^snuc scale (see E B vm 818) for measuring earthquake shocks he wrote an authon 
tative work on tlw Lake of Geneva (see E B Xi 593) and also on limnology generally 
{Handbuch der Seenkunde) our present knowledge of seiches being almost wholly due 
to him (W A B Coolidge ) 

The Alps ^ 

\ number of new n^ountam railways have been opened recently in the 'Ups Some 
lead to the sumnuts of peaks eg the Kiesen 7,763 ft. (Group 6), opened in 191Q, 
ted the Monte Mottarone 4 892 ft (Group 7) near Stresa, opened m 1911 as was also 
that up the Monte Bre 3 061 fL (Group 6) near Lugano Some hnes lead over moun 
tain passes, e g. the Bernina Pass, 7 645 ft (Group 10), opened m instalments between 
1908 wid 1910 and the Jaufen Pass, 6,870 ft (Group is), opened m 1911, but that 
(opened 1912) up to the Jungfrau)odi ii 385 ft (Group 6), leads only on the Bernese 
side up to the summit of the pass where is now the k>£ti«t railway station m the Alps 
The electric line over the Seddd or Scharmtz Pass (3,874 fL, Group 13) from Inns- 
bruck by Zhri and Partcnkirchen to Reutte was also opened in 1912 — it connects 
the Tired with Bavgna. It wai ejqiectdl that the Lotschberg line would be opened 
in 1913 m all its length from Frutigen to Bneg but it passes below the Lotschen Pass, 
8,842 £l ((iroup 6), Tl» pieroag of the mam tunnel was completed on Maich 31, 
1911 

Amoiiyg carnage roads b^w passes that of the Cd du ParpaiUoa, 9 193 ft (Group 
3), huMt r8^“-i9oi should be mentioned, but is only a military road from La Conda 
nune, on the p>l de 1 Argentidre road, to Embrun, and is not well kept up This road 
» dbic setottd ol^diiest m the Alps (next after that over the Stelmo, 6 055 ft ) , the tunnel 
IS M a height J ^854 ft, (the pass is 9,193 ft ), while th0 tunnel beneath the Col du 
Cakn^r, 8 ,. 73 l ft 3) is pierced at an elevation ^,$66 ft only 

It tjs frfi^osed to-in»l^ two wirekss telegraph stations on two Aifrfne summita— * 
th© SUjtis <8,216 ft , ^ ted the Zugspitze (9,738 ft , ■Gtoup 13), on the water 

«hed be^eeurirk/ttid , (W A B Cooupoe) 

t 7 Sl dim- 
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TURKEY* 

The population of the Turkish Empire Wifcs estimated in rgtt ^ 25^,9*6,000 In 
spite of the difficulties and the unrest foBowmg the revolution of 1908, consideralAe 
progress was made up to 19 1 2 m the economic development of the country Th^ custom 
house returns showed that Turkey was buying more aU round the i^ways showed 
increased earnings labour was in mcreased demand and at higher wa^ Sii? Adam 
Block the representative of the Bntish and Dutch bondholders on the Council of the 
Pubhc Debt Administration, m hte, report for 1911 said “ What the future may bring 
no one at this moment -can venture to predict, hat Turkey must be given the creiht of 
having during the last three years made a senOus and determmed effort to remodel and 
reorganize the finances on a sound if still imperfect basis ” 

In mtroduang before parliament m July 1912 the budget for 1912^13 the minister of 
finance showed that, although the expenditure had increased, the revenue had also im 
proved He also observed that the customs revenue had not affected by the war 
with Italy which at that time had lasted for 10 months He announced that he would 
shortl> introduce a bill for the regulation of the Floating Debt, and another for the 
creation of a state monopoly on tobacco As the chamber was dissolved soon after 
wards these bills as well as the projected monetary reform remamed in abeyanw 
Other important bihs before the chamber which had to be postponed were a new com 
meraal code, and an amended law on real property 

Finance — ^Expenditure was estimated m 1910-11 at J28945000 and m 1911-12 at 
J31 784000 revenue at J22 820 ooo in 1910-11 and at J24 980000 in 1911-12 the budget 
showing deficits of £6125000 m 1910-11 and £6804000 in 1911-12 For 1910-ri tne 
revenue exceeded the estimate by about £i 800 000 For 191 i~i2 an extraordinary expendi 
ture for the Army and for public works amounting to £2 365 000 had to be added to the 
deficit For 1911-12 the principal heads of ex^nditure were Pubhc Debt £10379000 
War £7895000 Gendarmerie £1525000 Marine £1476000 Intenor £1189000 
Finance £2 503 000 and Public Works and Commerce £l 363 000 The pnncipal sources 
of revenue were Tithes £6040000 Sheep Tax £1717000 Customs Dues £4123000 
Land Tax £2 340000 Salt MonopoH £r 026000 Annuitj irom Tobacco R^e £910000 
and Military Exemption Tax £895 000 

The outstanding debt onS^tember 14 rgil amounted to £lll 65s 674 There were 
also authorized loans to the amount of £lo 526 400 which had not been issued up to the end 
of 191 1 A reorganization of the Turkish custom house was undertaken by Sir j^chard 
Crawford in January 1909 The customs receipts for 1911 -12 had increased by 26 per t«nt 
since 1908 The Turkish Government obtained the consent of the Bntish Government for 
a renewal of the loan of Sir Richard Crawford s services for a further term of two years 
beginning Januaiy 1912 and created for him the post of finanaal and economical adviser of 
the empire m addition to his post at the custom house 

Army — The reorganisation of the Turkish army dunng these years was actively carried 
on but the new recruiting law by which the obligation of military service was extended to 
non Mahommedans encountered many difficulties Maiw of the non Mahotnmedans 
preferred to pay the exemption tax while a great number of young men emigrated in order 
to avoid the law altogether The army consisted of the tJizam or active army the jst and 
2d class Redifs and the MustahM or Landsturm service being in the for 3 years (20-22) 

with the colours and 6 m the IrfUtat (reserve) then 9 years m the and 2 m the Miistahfvt 
The Ntzam was increas^ to 14 army corps and 6 independent divisions With the exception 
of 4 armv corps with two divisions all the others were or^mred in three diV ismBs, a Turkish 
division being composed of 7 battalions in peace and of 10 in war time The empire was 
divided mto 7 military districts or inspections of unequal aze and Importance The 
headquarters of these districts and the number of anny corps each district contains were as 
follows Constantinople 1 Adnanople 3, Salonika 3 Emogan 3 Damascus i Bagdad 2 
and Sana i The independent divisions were one in Tripoli (Afnca) one in the Hejaz 
and three in the district of Salomfea An addition to the cavtdry was fwined by the orranisa 
tion of the light cavalry called the Hamidieh recruited from the Kurds in Asia. Minor 
The object of this addition was to utilise the valuable military matenal supplied by these 
tribes It was proposed to create 65 regiments this %ht cavalry eat^ regiment composed 
as far as possible of men of the same tube The command of each regiment waa entrusted 
to an officer the regular army assisted by a chief of the tribe and some of the other officers 
were also nauves. Up to Octoter 1912 34 such regiments had been cneat^ It was propceed 
to foan 22 compames of frontier guards, composed of 200 men eawh ana formed from vol- 

* See £ 5 wcvii 426 et seq. 
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unteers who had tamnpleted thear tnArtary-^mpEj. These guards were to be located along 
the Eurep^n fronders of the empire 

d^tillery was with 350 of £ek} artiUery and iga companies of 

fgcttse^ artillery The ipreataH' pprt 9! the Mifahtrv was armed with Mauser magazine 
riSts model 18^ and the artHlery was provided wftn quick finng iCrupp ^ns 

Tile war minister alone was made re^nsible m Turkey (or the admimstration and 
efficiency of the army nmster-general of the ordnance, whOr was responsible for war 

material and who was formetfy ladependeiiit was fait under the war minister A General 
Staff department was creased sad a Military Counqtl established 

Tlie apprmumate peace effective of the army in tqiT-12 was about 230 000 men The 
Ntsam war strength was reckoned at 600 000 With the addition of the Redtfs and all other 
reserves it was redtoited that die number could be brougfait np to i^ooyooo 

A law force of :ge«(iatmene was also m^yed, ^maounting to tdiout 42 000 men 16 000 
mounted 11 000 being stationed in European Turkey The gendarmerie m the Eurowan 
provinces was provided mth Kveral fOTeigrn officers — British French Italian etc — whose 
services were loaned to Turkey by the respective Gdvemments 

Napy ^The reor^niBatum of the navy was supervised by two ^tish admirals assisted 
by a staff of Bntidr offi<»rs In October 1912 it consisted of 7 battleships a being small and 
obsolete and three of 10,000 tons displacement each (two of the latter were formefly German 
battleships launched in i 8 m and Ixiught by Turkey in iq'io) toother with 2 cruisers of 
3800 tons displacement each 8 destroyers 14 torpedo boats 15 gunboats and 2 submarines 
TTiere were building a Dreadnoughts of 23 000 tons, equipped with the latest armament one 
cniiser mne destroyers, and a nuunber of submarines The personnel of the navy was guen 
at about 30 000 men Naval bases were pr&jectspd at Salomca and Smyrna and it was also 
intended to build a naval harbour at Constantinople 

Minerals — The Turkish Empire is nch in minerals and since 1908 a great deal of pros 
pectii^ has takmi place many daims being filed with the ministry of mines but little work 
has actually been done The value of the total production of the mines amounted in 1908 
to £1 ooj 000 and the value of the salt extracted amounted to £t 229 000 

Aijnctdlure — Approximate yields in cwts of cereaU in 191 1 "ft/ heat 30-34 000 000 Bar 
ley 22-24 000 000 Maize 2(^-22 000 000 Rye 10-12 000000 Oat*! 9-1 1 000000 Iniqiithe 
ps^uction of silk cocoons amounted to 3,431 000 lbs and that of opium to 2500 boxes 
Tobacco IS an important crop and 69 822 834 lbs. were exported m 1910 

Railways —The original concession gn^ded to the Bagdad Railway Company m 1903 
was iiK)di&ed by a aenes of agreements concluded with the Turkish government in March 
1911 In virtue of these agreements the company renounced its right to buHd beyond 
Bagdad on the condition that if the railway were extended from Bagdad to the Persian 
Guu tte Bagdad i^lway Company should have as large a share m the extcnbion as that 
held by any one lum-Ott^man nationality The company also renounced its lien on revenue 
to be denied from an increase in the import duties as security for its kilometnc guarantees 
In return for thm c^^ion of its ongmal r^hts the company obtained the right to build a 
iwaadh lti» from a pmnt near Osmameh to Alexandretta and a conceswon for the construe 
turn of a port at Almcandfetta It also cbtained the ngbt to build a wharf at Payas m con 
nsction with the Owmnieb Afexandretta hue This concession was valuable on account 
of the extremely favourable position erf Alexandjretu Work had already started m 1912 
both on the harbour and on the radway The value of the trade passing through Alexan 
dretta has been unpmrts, 395 (1909) £* 39® 884. (1910) £l 145 135 (1911) exports 

£1308607(1909) {1^0) £1,044 «4 (1911) 

A section of about miles of the Bagdad line starting from railhead at Bulgurlu and 
teaching to the Amanus Mountains >s opened for traffic passing through Bozanti Dorak and 
Adana lltere is a station at Aleppo and a hne from it to Muslan^h (15 kil ) which is 
continuous with the French line from Aleppo to Ham^ and Rayak, At Muslamieh is the 
junction with the main fineirom the west This has now been laid from the eastern end of 
the Bagche Pass (Mt- Amaams) to the Euphrates at JerabUis wl^re a bndge over the river 
(now Imilding) IS to carry the hne on to Harrao, Tell Held aqd Mosul In consequence 
Aleppo’ has ac^insd an accession of Christian inhabitants and new buildings of European 
chmiiti^er e g German Hoc^ntal Schools and Casino Construction has been going on from 
Aleppo two directions toward the Amanus Mountains and towards the Euphrates and 
a aecthfi of *0® nnks was expected to be op^i^ for tralhc m the early part of 1913 The 
last section this railway namely from Tell Hehf to Bagdad was started in the middle of 
1912, coa$av&mk begmnmg at Bagdad, The site of the Bagdad railway station has 
de&»tdb^ been choseiaod the ngbt bmik of the Tigna and the scheme provides for the con 
stractioo <rf a hachgt^ 4uad a custom bonsa, 

» The Saracenic wadf been la^g^ destroyed on the north and east sides of the old 
dgy Smee the promidsafldcMli trf the Constitution and the death of Ibrahim Pasha, the 
teKdlltois chief of the MSh Kjaros (1909) the province of Aleppo has been tranquil Imt the 
feudsifve^ Mtd miMUars wh<^ jpiower has beett an mstrUitionof T-f Syria for many genera 
tions ccmtinue hostile to the new mder of things 
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Tile foBotnag new railways had been: opened, or were m asnnae of ccmstraction «ar had 
been surveyed between 190^ and October 15112 m Enrraean TnriBey Baba Esij Kirfr 
lulisseh ^ miles opened (ccuMiession granted to the Onental Company),^ Monastur Qchnda 
lanmna 'idnatic^a Monastir Istib Bulgarmmifrantier Pnzren Scutan Adriatic and 
the construction of a harbour at Medua and LTskub-Kalhandele Gostiyntu |n Turkey m 
Asia besides the work ^mg on in connection with the Bagdad Railway the fc^owiiw was 
the state of affairs m Octoba: 1912 as regards the princ^l lines Tripoli HomSfjui Syria 
65 miles opened Soma Panderma 120 miles, ejjpected to be ^ened in the con 
cession for DUildmg this line was granted to the Sn^tna Kassaba Railway Company it 
would establish a connection between the Sea of Marmora and the mam hne of this com 
paoy Ada Bazar Bolu 100 mdes bmldmg concession granted to the Haidar Pasha Angora 
Railway Company Hodeida Sana 190 miles building Medina Mecca Jedda builtfingbv 
the Hejaz Railway Company Samsun Si\as Erzmgan Erzerum Trebizond about; t 200 
miles building by the Turkish government The building of this hne has been, proceeding 
\ ery slow ly not only on account of financial ddhpulties but also for political reasons Russia 
raised objections m \irtue of the Black Sea Basin, agreement reserving to Russia the sole 
right of building railways m the northern pm1;ion of Asia Minor The e^hact mtw^etation 
of this agreement was m 1912 a matter of controversy between the two governments 

Among other projects open m igia for construction of railways may be mentioned the 
offer made b\ an American sj ndicate (know n as the Chester <!cheTOe) to biuM about I 250 
miles of railway s in Asia Minor in return for the grant of mining rights in the regions travets^ 
by the railway The Turkish government however had made no decision m. the matter 
burv ey s were being made by English engineers for a railway between Jaffa and E^pt 
The State paid in 1910 £572400 as kilometnc guarantees to the railway compames 
All the railways showed substantial increases both m gross and net profits during Jpii 
On the main hne of the Haidar Pasha \ngora Railway Company the takings in 1911 exce^ed 
the kilometnc guarantee for the first time in the history of the line and the government m 
consequence received £13 000 as its share 

Roads — A programme of extensive road building was undertaken after the instalment 
of tlie new regime In 1910 a concision was granted to a French company to build about 
6 000 miles of new roads m Vcirious parts of the empire the work to be completed in 1913 aj 
a cost of about £2 000 ooo But both the mileage and the cost were greatly underestimated 
and the work had to be abandoned In the middle of 1012 the Turkish government decided 
Itself to undertake the building of these roads utilisii^ the survey s and the other preparatory 
work of the French company The approximate length of the roads proposed to be built 
in the various districts was as follows Constantinople Adnanople and Jsmid 750 ra 
Scutari Monastic and lannma 750 m Sivas Erzerum \an Trebizond and Samsun r 350 
m Meppo Bagdad and Urla 75 <> <n Smyrna Konia and Adana 57^^ nt Angora and Kasta 
mum boo m Mezere Bitlis and Diarbekir 580 m, Damascus Beirut Jerusalem and Lebanon 
280 m Bnisa and Karasi 250 m About 800 miles oi roads have been built or repaired in 
the Salonika and Rossovo districts 

Harbours — Preliminary surveys were made for the Construction of harbours at Tripoli 
vijyriaj Latakia Jaffa Mersina Rjdo&to Heracfea (Black Sea) and Amastns (B/aek 
Agreements were concluded with the National Bank of Turkey (a BritisJi financial institutipnj 
for the construction and the working of the harbours of Samsun and Trebizond The esti 
mated cost of these works was £2 000 000 The Hejaz Railway Company is constructing a 
harbour at Haifa the sea terminus of the railway while serveral other railway companies 
are engaged in budding harbours at their yanous ports 

Irrtgahon — Plans drawn up by Sir Wdham 'ftillcoeks provide for the imgation of ah 
area of 3 500 000 acres in Mesopotamia The whole region contains about 12 500 000 acres 
but the tracts which cart be most profitably irrigated at present haje been selected The 
total cost of irrigation works proper was estimated at £13 730 Ooo while the cost of pr^nng 
the land for cuTtivation would amount to £12 465 ooo The total sum necessary for the 
execution of the raoject would be £26 195 ooo It Was calculated that the rent dt the irxi 
gated land would bring m a sum equal to 9 pnr cent per annpm of the total cost spent on 
these works Preliminary contracts were signed m 10*2 with Sir John Jackson for the 
bmldmg of the Hmdia barrage (on a branch of the Euphrates) find the Habbama escape 
Among other irngation works which have been undertaken In Turkey m Asia are those 
m the region of Koma which irrigate about uo ooo acres of hmej, aajd were finished m 1912 
These were executed by the Anatqlian Railway Company which has also undertakeu the 
irrigation of about 1 250 ooo acres m the Adana regioit Preliminary contracts have ^been 
signed with the National Bank of Turkw for the irrigation: of neariy i two ooo 
the Maeander valley in the province of Smyma and si the same province about 75 ooo 
acres aie to be imgated in the Gediz valley Work bad started m 1912 for die irtagatmn bf 
100,00© acre* m the region ctf Samsung and of 75,000 jn the Orontea valley m tfe region 
of Antioch In fUbamn euneys wpre. mnde for the itr^tion of about 2 oqqooo acres in 
the valleys of tfi^ rivers Maritza Varaar and Ditfi 

Trade —The imports were valued m 1909-10 at £29 542 000 asdia 1910-11 at 548 
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Ccaiiitry 

HEESSESlHi 

Exports to 

igtts? 

I910 

1 1909 I 

1 1910 

United Kingdom 

Austria Hungary 
(Serttutny 

France 

Russia 

United States 

Belgium 

Egypt 

£7814000 

3825.000 

3 ^5 W 1 
2,7^ boo 
3,387 000 

3 76 (MWb 

1,146600 
502 ooo< 

0 %8 000 
S^SOOo 

5245.600 

3920.600 
4,700000 

1,430600 

666000 

£5 466000 

1 830 000 
286$ 000 
3956000 

2 954 060 
926006 

3087006 

538 600 

2 642 DOO 

£5033000 

2 167,000 

3 372 OOor 

3 850060 

2 4O0000 

2 817 oco 
870000 

2 905 OQO 


In lOii the imports from the United Km{|ddth atetoutited to £9 729690 and the exports 


taUii^ vessels. 


and oranges £210864 
1911 of 1 083 \esseis of 272 519 
. , 963 vessels of 205 641 tons were 

In 1910 there entered and cleared at Constantinople 20 268 \esse!s of an 


aggregate tonnage of ig 153 951 tons of which 8 225 104 tons were British 

Authoriites — Sir W hi Ramsay The Re^idxon *» Constonhnople and Twritcy (London 
1909) P Siebertz Albanten und ate Albanesen (Vienna r9io) A Phihppson Retsen und 
Forst^ngen tn wesUtcken KletH&sten (Gotha 1910) Sir Edwin Pears Tttrkey and tts People 
(London 19H) Sir W WiOcofcks TA« Irfigaitim of MeSofnAamta (London 191T) Hakki 
Bey De Siambou( i Bagdad (Pans 791 1 ) (O BaiLtiANT ) 


Historv, i909-‘i9i2^ 

Oa the 27th <d AjMrai 1909, m the grand saloon of the War Office at Stamboul, Prince 
Mahommed Reshad, as S«dtaa Mah(»nmed \ , received the homage of the Young Turk 
poUtitia^ and geoeraJs amid the acclamations of Mahmud Shevket Pasha s 
troops from Salomca The Ottoman Senate and Chamber acting on a 
nigjft, fetwa of the Sheikh ul-Islam had voted the deposition of Abdul Hamid II 

and that same ni^t he was sent to Salomca and mterned m the Villa 
A&atitii, a imdence as»gned at first to the Conte de Robilanti the Italian general en 
gaged in reorg^msiqg the Macedonian gendarmerie 

It might have been thought that the tnumph of Young Turkey, and the renewal of 
the CKtoman Empire oa the lines of the Japane^ Renaissance, were now assured The 
swift mobilisation of the Mac^onum troops, the amazing dash for Con 
stantmqple, and the surrender aS the aty within twenty four hours, won 
the hi^iest opinions m Europe for the Ottoman army and Mahmud Shevket 
Pasha. The fuiatical and reactionary party seem^ silenced and subdued 
£ot good, tenor-^tndken as thiey wwe by the summary executwns of those who plotted 
the assassmations of Apn! 1 3th, and by the sentences of exile and penal servitude passed 
m Abdul Hamid's c?eatufES On May 5th Tewfik Pasha was appmnted ambassador 
to lU^adon, and was succ»edod as Grand Vmer by Hussein HUmi Pasha who had 
for a long time on the Macedonian Finance Committee with the delegates of the 
V Great Powers, and so had had a tratntng in European methods He (ion 

IttXij^ded a Cabinet cntirdiy of Yoang Turks, among them notably Talaat 
(pitiusfir of the Interior), Ojawl Bey (France), and Halladjisn 
WorM, and coinideted the wo^ of foreign coHabwation 
M Xanmeiit, foxn^ly ptmdd^t of the F^mich Cotnr des Contes, had already been 
asperated finanoal the Ottoman EmpireJ AdhdntI Sir Douglas Oaml^ was 

al tradk on tim reei:;^uu«^&4 of the navy> and Olmhibl vmt der Oolta on the atmy 
xavu, 442 ss|(> 
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Wis kUtoV^i^iiM P&i^ 4tdgsrdl(^ the lh3pliEdia» 

<^*^4 z^^fiSfe/ tol*b Ngj^<iaJs^>i4iiHi ftd«s>iWk<»PI»tetiwt off 

i > l&feCtats^r{ i 3 <tefa^«JdnKai j^i<alfaitahst^ 

OtHmkiSnfiiiai ask^d t« arttvfeer m caifj^agrdut 

^w**^*^ ’liflsfeti^^ aad ^Idictal refenau The df tteefiastethi^ Ti^br en- 

^mm iHf Mt <(‘a^hra¥4s Sir Ctawlanl; Sor Wl^mr W^sBek^ 

aavUwn, was to start irrigation worl^ in Mmpotaam? »nti Iwp Fscsdb t®nl atv 
Sf Picard and Ood^i^» nf^dte ■cabled nl to odviae an the de^rt> 
nifeM rdj^Pta^fe Thfe enerfer and je&lightenmetit bf Voahg l^hey was eietoUeil 

by tfe*' Wi»la-|)lfess OT Burod« Ftanise and Rtisiia teoaUeditbe amhaefsadoi's accredited 
to the4x-§ukSfi| dhd rbplacM. theftt hy illll Borapard a^ ChiudLeff, tw« diploifea^ tJf 
kftOWft LlbStal ayrdpatfalbs' 

Yet it wa^ Abt Itriig t^fotd CteudS appeared on the horiaon Albanian chiefs, such 
as Uie hotbrietfs Itda Bblfellnatif* & partisan aS alttah' of Ab<htl'^mMy>ahdH^dyS 
whd eoblc ditfeafttAi later, aftfet April i^tb; id dCctare for 
bad itfi/isbed f>enstoi« anti faints a^ou t^erhotl^ xmghi be, at anytiate 
at firit, a \bfy sinall ndnorttv But Albatuans gebbratiy, fear the v&py^ 
reason 4hafe tiie^ had paft Iri t^ie Rgvohttion of i^ioS and in crashing th^ de»xt* 

tt$ rfeVoIntiOn «d r^t^b’ fcould ■ftot b^te that Ihe \DUng Turks nieatii4» curtM'dse 
prmteg4S dr to ht 4ibt<4 atcothte lb’s hesnee edlbwed to the ba^ukdais and their ifeten^ 
li^ho paid Ao taxes Mid took nuhtaty Service or not as they lafeas^ Nbw the Yo«ng 
rntkfe proposed indeed a cOhStitutiott for Turkey but if was to befoundfedi^n absolute 
admmistratiye and legi§latiV6 Unifwaiity which miint that everyone aMe must pay 
taxes and serVe in the arifly ^ it also ittfsant (thohgh they were leSs ready to pul that for 
ward) the stfitt mamtenahefe cd the old Tafksh iregemony, and as the pnncqjai tndai^ 
to this end Ttirki^ to be ihc ohe recogniajd official l^guage Souad demonstra- 
tions sdppo^ to be dangeroMy separatist m tendency, were made by Ismail Keihf^ 
Bdy and by Hilda Bey at latifliim and Dibta The Athanians demanded cjfficial rdtdjgfdi^* 
liotl fbf’ theit lahgua^, and that e\feryohe ifl offioe shduld be abie to Albanian* 
4t Sfcatan thdy refused to hi^e thfe toasus fca^n cmt to sdrve ifo the akmy General 
Bjavrd Pasha whi aent to repre* the mbveibeht, and with his artillery dispchsed some 
3 e>ofO Alb’ankris at FehtoViteto oti the i?lh of Augdst hb fotiowed tins up iHth measures 
of extreme ri^out and teturbfed to ilitro^ritza oh S^ember njth, leavkg a dang^dfii^ 
ferrtient of rimeh^r hnd tovblt Ifeland him 


The Ottoman Greeks by no means remained indlff»ent during the tension produced 
by the Oetah iqheshbH Ft<«n the first they Had tieeii ifassatiafied because they cahfeid 
ered UiehftSfelies msuffie^totly r^ftsenteti ip pariiatment and the comdter 
Tdvohitton of the 13th of tgieJ^ Wis haifed with prAise by their press 
In fulflli^eftt of a kffigstaiidiftg ptomase the withdrew Ihear conttng^fa^ fWftr 

Crete bfi Jidy 2yfeh \s somi is they left tiie Ci^ue hoisted the Greek, fiag ai^Canea 
inti claiff^ ihe right df sewdi*]® depuriei to Athens After vehemmt {mitest from the 
SUbllfn<^ the PbweM dg^fi landed theii dererin^entB^ and the Turkish was 

o«Ce mfete hbfetod by bhe^ bh the xSsth of Octobdi; A boyeofto of Greek gowfe m 
TUAey foUoWetl and ptodhted tome livrfy iriiUtioh 

Othfet ISVI^W bhgdti to te&m thd uaanifnotts ^rshiphthy fat for Vooc^ Tttrka^ m 
BhgUEhd ahti To satisfy tlsfe idindst ^etue ddsito to Be didepeii^deat of Europe 

wiihh to sptoShgupiA Tufk3^ aftek the revwhitioa, Bien^Bey, then oums- 
gwggy * tfer of whfeh bi30rr«wihgmoiJ^t6 wetft the anoiud de&ett ol the OttiK 
WflA decided toi-illfe k leMli<^t»nh£ffpel«tea^ off riieOttoman 

fife BeWf aMhBtrariOn, afld to Igaoto Iheprefeilealce traditiihaliy gwaai to the Rapeadt 
0ttomati"Bfeik Chi ^ <5th Of the bK>t>ffied of fhe*iit\i* df 

^ dp<^n til^ o^ifitiena^^wfed tovtidiek wBeredi'afeigiatoUe M 2 

Laurent the financial adviser, thought the co operation of the Ottoman PuWic Eebtlisd^ 
fla tti f urldill (JretiBt His disai^twal nktora^y cawi^dw tte adBfeme 

in^iiig the Eutop^tt chpit&h^s the f*teiicb ca^aksts m ,{»rticidKr, yyieie r^w®^ 



tm vmmT 

di t)ie D«\}t a^ti^.b#ir(| [mperiM Ottoinaii 

ile UumfthteE^ iuA fzttgh^ ymh im Dm^h jgro^p, 

^(^pBitegiEgbfayea^ tSg^Erafcrt S(n<l (ibuiid^rs of ^e^Htional Bank 

<A i;Wk^) azrived at GH^tantinpl^ on ti^ ii(ir4 oi Boptember«< 4ocKi^ to A99^t 
Dfavxd texnra 3ut the scatter -^kl^d ut.t.he mmch of French £a|:^taltB^ aai4 
one oiriioome <rf »t vnas a asp of pre^«rti4«s ko^iilje to Young Turkpy m tie follo^^ 
year^ uith senoiis p^lical cn^QfieqtKQm. 

event oecuned la theoommtttial woJrld» vilh immediate miecfaevous effects 
m {MhtKs Thov^ Hussein JBlxni Pa^ia onjOyed esteem aij^con^d^tnce oi every 
fkffopean cabuwt, ^4 of fm jm^tant section of ’‘the Youag Turkish 
party he had edcssues among tho Young Tjaks The deputy for i^sta 
mum Nejmeddm Mullah, minister of Justice could not forgive Jidnu for 
a^rn'ornting a judicta! adviser to--aaa»t hani imd Hahmi Bey^ the very mfluen 
tmlSakflttta deputy, waihbed to put Baklu Bey m power (HMski for a long tame 
had hasa legal aduBer to the Sublime duPOg Abdul^isumd s reign, and was after 

wards minister of iJmiideaOe and ambassador at KomOr wkch p<Mt he wa$ filling at the 
tfmc ) Ti^ brought about the fall of Hdmt Padia over the Lynch afl^r, a matter 
wtodh just then made a gncat noise m Turkey Two EngUshmen the Messrs Lynch, 
owned, by nght of axsaent firmans, the monrqidly of runnmg cargo steamers on the 
Euj^rates aoed T1ghs,£blnu Padia confirmed -the grant, sttpidating that the firm should 
< 3 oiis(ifu<!e Itself an Ottoman enmpany and the steamers should ply under the Turkish 
flag The grand vnner regmded this concession, as a hanc^ counterpoise to Carman 
mfluasoe m Mesopotamia, where the Bagdad railway sch^ne was m progress. 

An active campaign began among Ottoman deputies Hilmi Pasha was represented 
to them as rear^ to make Mesopotamia a British splieie of mfluem^e On the i ith of 
December rm>9 a stonny sitting, Hilmi secured r68 votes to g upmi 
a diviston tet he was guvesk to understand by the patty of Umon and 
Progress that he ao ko^r posses^ Uieir confidence, and on the a$th he 
had to resign HakJu Bey now HdUu Paslm was summoned to form a 
new caUnet. U mss U^cddmie over agaan exo^t that Mahmud Sfaevket Pasha agreed 
to eefign the piBl of !gesieriii&shmo to go to the War Office, immeasurably strengthemng 
fideki Padha’s poatttos by doing so It was well known that the sym 
fmttees of botlrwm* wath the Affiance, and especially with Germany, 

raftifr- i9t0 and a change m Turkish pohey, which ffitherto had gravitated towards t^ 
was not ffing delayed 

Mentmii has-ahxAdy be^ madetha^ Young Turkey aimed at umformity of admtnis 
ttaitom mad l^udatma thio^^wut the Ottcunan Bn^ce, apd how the very first step 
towards It was i^vid Pasha's Albanimi expeditaon Hakki Cabinet 

jjSjSTjuif to otory oidi> the atffieme root and Iwanch m the Albanian 

ffftTTfr-V rtlayem, white aeitling the Maoedohiaii 4uesU<m once for aB The hkehert 

means to this end, A wasauj^posed, to ffishtos the entire Affianian apd 
Macedomaa {N^m]atK}ii. Hie ^luBosfa Goremiheat mujst have fcfiown the difficulties 
m the way By immemotiaS Affidman custom eyery men goes armed, and every 
peasant m Macedonia carries a wei^Ket, because ^he coam*y W been uUeaied f<x yean 
hy wmKtermg bands, Mtteud S^htt Pdsha, the War .minister, went bimsaU to ^he 
sp«,jfibd sent General Shearkat Xtogut Pasba witb 50,000 men and a field bauery to 
casryrioad the ^BsanniJig.ai any cost in ^Mbohia this mmusd noUami than war 
Shevkek irmy, mardhtog from mni to pest, |of^ the p^i^stoin 

A|3«B Jtotm ffileited Pnacendm %toy, ipek btkosm in June, and entered Scutai? at 
the 4^ of ^ neegEth. He ha d^mnstog the mbeamen «9 hlasroutf, and 

iteumtied lito ^ rtiomi^Mds of tw Alffimiaii, {ffileftaim^ but it had been 

^me loimmr de^tzoyad ad Affianimt k^ty to the Young 

5&wksu I r ^ I 

} C IBto nmlear of ^ 0|iiieito ended on ||me Djavtd Bc>y> 

feri^daBovmg seddmi^tving « deficit j£T$,do<^oap, lie went to Pans eady m Jvkf 
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TOsaaEY 

fcft 4iegotl8ite A kaiL Biutt ^ Ottowab Bank wty , ^ k^aib 

of Fr«t^ mofiey^^ina^k^ aiitposedra^ tkei» cbnditf^ 'miBim 

Departmtitabobid be brought binder tbesu^rvisioii Btaas, 

and 4:hat tiba-^ank should keep ^aie »}i% of dieck on ^ espen^btaae to 
see that It did not &S€Setd the egtmm^ on the i5^em bcdot<e 

the SSevt^tiUOtfof 1908 m Madedonia S«eh a scheme had tt««i ^wn ap 
by M Ch Lamt^t and e\^en approved by Djavid Bey himsdf, but it hd^beeo thrown 
out by the Ftnafide Chmmittlje of the Chani^ of Deputies, as a piece df that fone^ 
mterferfemje which Ywmg Torkey prcdessed to dread Djavid tbef^ore^th^a*^ 
that It was quite h^less to think of gfettmg such conthtimis xicoepted by the 
and fdl back on a less important gtoup of French capitabsts But 14 < Inurent and the 
heads of the money marltot were already dissatisfi^ with Djavid Bey’s iftdependeat 
attitude of the year before, and, acting On their advice M Codway said 
that there were difficulties it feeemed to him, in the way of admitting the 
loan on the recognised list (d fa cote) It was an awk^td budness all the 
more awkward because the grand vizier Hakki Pasha’S nctiOn gave umbr^ 
about this tune to the Triple Entente Leaving Omstantmople in August, 
he hfad gone first to Bucharest and coiderred with M Djuvara, the Rnman 
un minuter for Foreign Affairs | and the® to Marfenbad, where he had long 
and repeated interviews with M d Aehrenthal the Austrtan mimster for Foreign 
AflFairs There were rumours of a military agreement between Turkey and Rumania. 
The iV«M« Freie Pfeise announced a rapprochement between Austria amd Turkey, and 
was 'not contradicted And upon all this came the news that Turkey was buvmgtwo 
ironclads of Geifmany A strong current of hostility set m at Pans, and the press 
strongly Supported the Finance minister S demands Djavid Bey went back to Con 
stantinopde havu^ accomplished nothing, Hakki Pa;^a who foHowed him to Pans di 4 
no better In October the loan negotiations were finally broken off thereupon a ’Viofeat 
campaign began in the French press against Udiat was called the imcompromismg 
arrogance of Young Turkey, whde m the Turkish press a perfect outburst of fury 
agamst France and England {where negotiations also had been fruitless) soon degenerate 
ed, In the Jeune Turc newspaper into an ardent Pan Islamic and Germane^ilal campaign 
against the Tnpk Entente On© highly characteristic residt was a meeting held on 
October 25th to protest against the action of Eagfand and Russia in Persia the upshot 
of which was that a Young Turk deputy, Ubeldullah Effendi sent a telegram to the 
Emperor of Germany, inviting him to intervene in the character of fnend and protector 
of 300,000,000 Moslems Djavid Bey, seeing that aU hope of a French or English loan 
was now over went to the German embassy and begged the good offices of Banm 
Marschdl v<m Biebcrstem to help him to raise the money in Germany 
Numerous German Banks formed a S3mdicate and on November gth the 
Oenna^ contract waa signed with M von Helfench of the Heutsc^e Bank the most 
important of those concerned Hakki Pasha had earned out his plan, 
Turkey was returning to the orbit of Gemany From that time Baron Maru^il 
again became as important a personage as he I^d been m the reign of /didul I^mid 
M Laurent resigned hiS position fo the Turkish service ^ 

Mesmwhde, ^mce the Albanians had been disarmed, Ihe turn of the Macedonian 
Bulgars and Greeks came nezt 4 nd again the wink too often Was done by eubalfoms 
with te^ oltmg bnitalfty Detachments toldt^ff to Ettkfc lise ^asants feive 
2 *?*®*^' dp their aims, or pomt ont where nflgs were kiddt^, cor^tiaHy had re- 
Cbufs6 WiCrucI beatings and lU usage, whicJt §oiXietIi}ies ended iq dedth 
lie Yegudje-Varda affair m Septeml^ vffien hundreds of Bulg^n 
peasar^ were beaten and cfnven to starvation, and pnesit vea& murdered 

idter ft hfdecms beating,; jrttjduced reverbefoticffiy fiotheuly ^ ^e JStd^i^iaa 

iKesforj) Europe, Another ^ftei> ^alen in ® 

IWia d«enr down the deadly ha^Oiul the Orbekh) mm mduds 

exasperated by the Turkish boycott of their goods xbwtidlafzeirth»yanb«» 1^ 



^ ^ K«ltet m tlMiCroti^K 

mmm ^ llji!«3«fineileis vti ^ eimm ^ K|. 

Cr«li^ ^p ttifi C;b4i«b«!rr()i Aw$t< I 

jQ^«£ jnmy ioufe^ ^imt3i^>Ha.M»ge4^Hb^>^m^&stKlK^bct4^n suihmm 






^diaswot -vl^te^Ja hw, styled the 
QtiiiidliUw, ensi^tlnf rf.p@tft ^ f^vm tpMiOe 

abedifiifd W the <^k ^rd mrt 4p ^idgwwrt iEmreki tb§ 

pjwty ^Wti w^wsernted ump iJtoltw-^Uusrd? of tJw €:imst^»n p 0 f>]iitetion 
was 1?^ pmmsm of ifee ctefh, t>ie wnflerta^ihg to 

bwld ?©niihiBr fer ^ m»^y Whe» tbe Qwemfmt iP ^jry this 
wa to lu^qr xbe idat^ied tha^ it ws» a hfewh of be pn vd^i^, 

and pweedtd fcp {»fi4 m^ei49g4e^MHnjBat©d the ' JPbaaw’ SJb^ioiiftl Awesably ’ The 
Ciovenym^ prol^wfred *»aie The TattwnfcliL lodfc m iiouee and Issued a sum 

«wns to tk^ delesatoSr <b Sft|»te|iber uti the <}Qvefmiif»t bid them 
imprisoned. The ^topnae ef these roUl^ nnd ite^dy method^ ahr^ eoUiatM^s^wes 
notooiy the feml estwngwot ol Ottonwwj Greeks amd Bnlgam from the y©unf 
rigimi^ but thejrec^adiiltumof Bidgnrs wad GreeJun atomai^ble feet ^th far reaching 
imdta. On the I stb^d ^^qlgarmn dtJegatos waHed on the I^tnarch , early 

mPa^mherGrei^ detonates to the BidgnrUn filxas^h; end from that tune fdrfch 
a doac und^anding sue^sederi to n tt«<fauoiial iiyaJry 

The diseontent vhieh toiMtd no outlet but the whUe the Chnmhei lyes not 
aitting, btofee out m mt^sp^K^tioos 9» soon tm the Ottoman Parhunent met 

All thtotigh Occesnber ipta at>d peut of January igi% Hnkb Pasha had to 
weather a^ of ntoBps Albanian, Bttlgar and Gneek deputiea spoke at 

length one after another, piHJiilPg oat faeta and dates of mi^oeds oomnnt 
ted by Oio»»Esiiiem a^ta dwnne the dwanwament H^ki Pasha, nefut 
tag iiotbing, kept o» pi!Wsinc that justice aheidd be done t^herov^ proof 
of aboaes was fortbam^g. Tenbah dtgitftwts also motmted the tnbune. The Goyem^- 
ment ^oiQiectmg » nhfi dMig Iho siumef, had arrostad cmalfi pobtioiafia l^uth 
itikn, an eppomUon dtpoty a^uoed pr^oisi oifods of torturtog the prisoners to make 
them He peadvl^ lAeod^tamed <cude^ and finger-nails aaid fo ha>^ been 

irpm dfsa»nded a oonMnisgson of rmqmiy Gan o, * 911 ) wbch 

{lafeb i^idia wfssed Tis^ grand ym& obtaanod a vote of contdenne, msanwhlte, by 
a deviee of pa^n&mttafy procedure adopted by the Voting Tn^h imety of Umwi^d 
Pmgttsa. file pf^y used to aoeht pctim^toly ^iere a dehate to decide odietJbetr <ir no 
tberraaa seed to siippmc xkip Cabmet, no matter what might bo aaid afterwards m 
public PadiamimtorF dtsdj^ine oaMed oot with latii ^ tat^ and disccebon did not a 
little to discredit Ihed^say ^ Vnwn and Jhx>gresa, an impFesaon gauuog ground that 
purely party epn»dc^^ns oTonruled 4 ^ davns pf equity and bumsyoity 

So cwcle of d^ntont went on wfdemng, and tho task of the Gownment grew 
harder and hander Hidlmdttot totlowod i© the Ar^ piovi&cas The Goveminent had 
^ . ... feeeia of^^dla t9to to send an r^chtioti aga ma t the Hniaea |n 

December the Drum vom ^spdn* to did Amha la Pal^me, ^ded 

«>-* by BfsAdipm ’They foto apaiJt ibe ^wn«y» and bon#cr«)ttoB- Gowem 

iHfidlfayaiitsowreteliedt JJistujImncfiawRtonepoitedatjHak. J^ewaafanamgr^mt 
toila^sgr J9tt fnw* two imweeSi-^rVeBm, wh«je tb« Jipdih Yahyir of the Zeidi 
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0ft6eop^ 

pomUl^tm 
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Tx^mm 
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ateci, reittscd M the C»1^9»iid ^mSi^ wh< 9 %ta%mjiiun%(;b«Q« 

beg^«Baderth^l^o£Seyyi^l^ 4 ,* 5 clut!it»nei|i^t^c|«^ iiov^fiBiejBt 

was ^Qiced to sawl out sin Mxofi^ M>rp§* weatomg the 9 V?®<d»tau gJM^isoi|» 

tliM43WV»d ¥e^ seri<^afe«tFai^ i r ^ > 

^till the H4to C^woet ma« 4 «^ to ii» o|i««, thoo*^ tlbefo wate aaiQ^ r^:^g&ak 
Uon*. Tftlaat l^f /eta®e(i* ^ c<^Gesatiou to the So ^ Ahe uusisl^ of 

Fn^lftc Wori:% Hah«.dl#iafl Elfea^ij heosaise aoiae of the stimsteasiehstfi 
fagA^0 the grsB^ vmec hi^us^ thought him too imco^ronusM^ e^o^aUy «oth 
regasd to Germany’s wishes Oa Fdjrvwuy 28, rgii thei^ wa^ fta an- 
nouncement la the T(rdiem»t-i Ucikth^ the Goremiiieat ongan that 
Hakhi Pa^a Inmself would take o^or /the departm^t of Puhhc WotM the B^da4 
Railway question should be settled Thib affair, of such great |>^U<;el and finsuicitd 
importance was concluded alaaost at once In the agrseement si^d on Kareh 17th 
by Hakki Pasha, the coaditioas junder which Gemany should cofcpl®^ the Une fe«9» 
Hehf to Bagdad, and Germary^s Sha^ m constructing the hue h^om Bagdad to the 
Persian Gkill, were dehned At the same time the making of the Osmameh Aiaxan- 
dretta hnn was givea to Geimany with the omioessfon of Ale}tand;retta. harboiar Oa 
April i^th Hakki Paaha signed a p^immmy a^^seement with a group of French finatt 
ciers for the construction of railways in Eastern Aixatoha Macedonia and Albaana, and 
a loan of 000^000 for the puipose By further agreements vrath the Banque 
Rouvier a Joan was to be raised for making some lo/aoa hdometres of roadway 

These economical measures were however the on^ aspect of official activity Any 
real coUaboratton with the fweign adi^aecs m promoting reform was abandoned 
On April 17 1921 Nejmuddm Mullah immstef of /osttoe, announced a 
triumph for the fanatic^ anti foreign party Count Leon Ostrorog the 
fgrei^ jmhaal advisor weary of seeing his schemes of refenn shelved ^ 
distorted by Isloskm fanaticism, sent «i has nestgnapon on the 3rst of 
Tbenmuster’s announcement that henceforth there was to be no foreign judi 
mal adviser or inspectors was received with cheers from the turbaned ’ party in the 
Chamber of Deputies one mullah, deputy for St John of Acne, d^danng that the minis 
ter was indeed defending the sacred Law, like unto a hem ” A few da>s later the 
Chamber voted the suppression of the post of forragn adviser to the Post and Telegraph 
department The Hakki Cabiaet might well believe its position secute with a docile 
and solid parharaentary roajonty behind it. Supported by Geimany French capita^ 
and that sectnm of the press which is ruled by Germany and finance, sure of the anny, 
since Mahmud Shevket Pasha was m the Cabinet, and confident that concessions h^ 
rahied the fanatical and foreigner-hating elements tb the Go'venunent they nu^ have 
felt th^nselves unsssaalable They ^em to be cruelly updeceiv^ 

About the lat of ApirB, a small but very warlike Catbohe Albanian tribe on the 
MoAtenegrin border, that qf the Mahssora bad risen m revcit They demanded to be 
allowed to carry arms, land that their mditary service should he localised 
MaiiMsort further they elauned emnption from c^tain taxes, and that their officials 
should be of the^ own race The benev oleirt attitude of Montenegro to 
wawis the umr^ents setaned significant fnom first Rifaat Pa^, 
minister of Foreign Affmrs, mightdeejafem the Chamber that Mofiitcii^rq was fiseadly 
and (that all would easily be srttted, bat the attuation rapi^y grew w<»sc, and on April 
tith bhevket Tofgut Pasha with ati mmy corps was d^patc^d to^tioi^ietnt Alhai^ 
At that very matmeat a split m the Party of Union anAPnogtese threatened to break 
up the i4o(i which the Hakki Cabi^ was based. A Cavalry ^wlonel Saadik. Bey 
once an ififiaienual member qf the Umen and Pmgncaa committe^i, ^1 htt 
it ground «l personal <h 9 C 0 nl«mt, haid been secretly working jg?. && 
arji^ ^ padiament agaan^ the Yous^pTiirkidsttimma^ee for soma^mfr 
S»ast. An enthu^atic Mahormntdim mys^ a member of the M^tnu 
dervash sect, he Qan^«il^ his unfiergroopd pnopttghnda on nfiiipous hnea, 
usmg. the heh»$ pen^ so efficactoba agahirt the Yooag 
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- , , . _ . . ^ ^ ^<mim 

B^ih pattsci^ 

WAS to he tbm tooL ^i»44ia}3y <m ^ni 

l%et« «»(» A^^ift’li ^ A «8(^6k^ Mnha md. 

cdlod the eo&i^«hiei% aU^ Mh^tih^<d 6 noa^ tti^fede^alnst the amwh 

irytsidl^javidl^t 

ol the Ceh^lit ^ Kocl^te aM the pfioybition ^ hmii^ 

nihsQnxx 'X^€<H 3 imitt«pA o£ tMcH& and Fxo|^«tt^ ^dced «^iout The prograastae 
to be discussed k*«t at a^pmrty ceagees& Djavid Bey was entreated to resign to soothe 
the fimatics and ofip^aed t^be se-esuhh^ed But in reality the split ^ the 
Mmt was past tn^^ng ^ 

M^ume thmqiB were going from bad to worse m northern Albania Since the 
Mah^ru nt the Stst reverse, ^un]dy went <rv 6 r into M<^tenegro, where they could 
-find rest and tnsh sc^ipb^ asid aimnunitioii for a fui%h^ resistance it w&s 
unpo^ble to subdue tl^a Ru^ua, moreover, warned Turkey to be cato- 
fill of boatlhty to the Mont^aegnns, and to crown all, a vKdent anti Turkish 
pr^ campaign began at Vienna, e^aally m the Christian Socn^ist 
organs ^evket Toigut Pissha’s troops were accused of unsp^able 
atroaties, the London pre% took this up, European puhhc opinion was 
roused Even Modem Albuuua showed s^ns of ferment The Hakki Pasha Cabmd: 
m Its anaiety to secure the loyalty d the Aibamans, the Mahomtuedans among them at 
any rate tried to rally them to the Cal;^ate woddng on their fanaticism A great 
TAP QKsCtamfiar Mabommedan demonstr^ion was got up In Jiine a 4 {^ th? 

m» sE^on^ Mshommed V wmit to Sdomca and Uskhb and thetitO to Kossovo. 

There on the famous “ Field <rf Blackbirds,” tdiere (in 1448 ) Murad II 
****®*^ dealt Balkan Chnstendom a final blow, the ^Itan acting m the capacity 
of a Cahph of the old days, personally ofiSciated at a vast Rnday assembly for pra>er 
Thousand of Modems, attracted by the unexami^ed ceremony, came from Albania 
Maotdimia and even frem Bosma. 

T^e showy MalmmmecUii d^onstration only roused uneasiness and prejudice 
amcmg Macedonian Cbtistrans and sttch of the Great Powers as nded Mahommedan 
subjects, the Tuple Ent^e for some time past had been blaming the 
Yom:^ Tffirks for their Pan Islamist tendencks No aitimidatmg effect 
whatever was produoed on the Mi^son, and the European press took so 
vudmit a twie about the atrecitiea that the Government recalled ^evket 
Torgut Pataha, and re^daeed him by Abdulkilr Pasha Hostilities moreover 
were iKrt renewed At the end «f June 1911 Hie AuHrian Ambassador, 
Mar^tm Pafiavk^^ es^essed to Rifaat Pasha the his Government that the 

demanik of the Catholic Mahason a^uM be oonadored Abdidlah Pimha was ordered 
to cease figfaUng, mcgotiatioiffi began which dra^^ on till August 2 nd when the Porte 
conceded, by wnU^ j^reement, a ftdl amnesty to tboMall^n chiefs, and the pf?\dleges 
demanded, -*<-]^vdeges M es^tal nnportailMre, lor they Constituted the first breach in 
the system of uniionm aei^niiilstratlen and Tork^ h^emony which so hu* had been the 
|>i$ncapal dogma of the old t^iiidsh Brnfure and Tomig Xuirks ^ike 

the bad isi{»e 9 i 5 ioii thaOttomaft mmd wi^tlie Government thus surten 

dikti^l*^re the revolt of rntmu^nficapt trd» whieh^had grown irttwasUble because it 
was hadred by a bt^ B^Umn state W^tb Itus^ behind it, hidreasod the 
eareh;nHent produced by twoimtoward evehm Qa the rtth of |uly Zekt 
oflfcSai In the Ottoman Debl^was mwnhreed m Maknkieuy 
«SSSw neaiel^niMaiitmcqdiv was^tim^^m^aatmeadieT of BaadikBt^s 

dpixhltlQlb^aad the imardefer Waa the brote of a Turk,,^f^!jk]Ey 
In ignise ol^iOfunauceB ^vesi by the lea^m of the party «d Umdwiand 
Biogltore that they hadainsitopg to dawwb it ibddepisred Hie cwent, it made a paihRff 
mmomm sod the O^pes^ob Then, mi the night of 
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of tha MtMrlBiJi^ ^ 

ihtMiMli^^iiiSk, aod sa^i, tfci^raas^a |udiE«^ ^ YouSig 

TujA» «ssjH*cii«fft)lre#»tito9i^ n j 

Bat a,OiOth«rflg^bSk i^ftter <aJaidity 'was Tttiribgy 

Italy 5 ktogitifinSiwd dcs»gi» upeto Ttiimik ^UiytarPa^ts Ga^ffiet alsaie seemea to 
> atta^tto importtece to tb^i esti^er beea*i9e thfrOovoriiiaeattt behic^od fite 
kalian Miaifitcfs diUltwalae iwijtflatatioos oi irf, ai is mom 

^ lifedy because the jE^andvizifircaiiaKierMtbefneodshiirfifBMoaMAiRcJ^ 
‘vtm Bjeber^eibaadiismsstdr ati ateolutc gwajanfeeea^am^ Jtstoiad^ggiK^ 
snoa After the A^tdir incident and the subsequent Moro«:an negotmtacsasy wlacB 
assuted France of the possession of htoroo^ Italy deaded to hurry the pace and get 
her share of Mahommedan Africa A pretext was fouiwim the dl will shown to'^fd^ 
Italian ecoiwamc enterprise m Tnpcii under Turiash admiiuitration, imire partuinij^ly 
over the operafewms of the fMfious Batooo di Roma ” QnSeptcniber528di Di Martino 
the Italian charge d’affaires handed Hakki Pasha Italy s idtimatuih The Porte wits 
given twenty four hours notice to ordar the evacaatibn of TnpoU and the saujak of 
Ben Gha^i by the Turkish troops On the apth war was declared^ and Pi Martino 
quitted Constantine^ It was a death blowior Hakki Pasha’a Cabinet Re and his 
colleague at the Foreign Office were blamed for negligence in dipfemaey, Maffimud 
Shevket Pasha for withdrawing troops from Tnpoh mto the Yemen, and 
Halil Bey, Minister of the Intenor, for administrative negligence On the 
30th of September Hakki Pasha resigned Turkish opinion wept the 
length of demanding that the Cabmet should be brought before the High 
Court appeanted under the ConstitutioD to try ministers accused of high treason 

Ever3^dj expected Kiamd Pasha and his oi^sition party to come info power 
Thmgs went quite otherwise The party of Union and Progress still had a, majonty m 
the Chamber Said Pasha was called upon by the Sultan to construct a 
^ cabmet It was done withaome difficulty Mahmud Shevket Pasha was 
minbtty mauitmned at the War Office because it was not thought safe to take ail 
authemty from the man who had organised the national deferice and knew 
all Its secrets Two struggles thus began a war with Italy m Tr^li earned on by two 


Young Turkish officers the famous Enver Bey and Fethi Bey (military attache at Par 
is), with admirable energy and persistence and another con&ct as fierce or fiercer at 
Constantinople, between the Chiposition and the party of Union and Progress Colonel 
Saadik Bey, working with Eaamil Pasha s adherents, earned on a campaign against the 
You^ Turks, in tte armv in pohtical areles and m town- and country E\ ents made 
it easy for btm With the reopening of Parliament on J^lovember 14th, be brought out 
a pro^amme for a new party of * Liberty and Understanding ’ (“ Liberie ei Enienii ’ ), 
which set about organising itself on the Imes of the party of Union and Piogr^s, found 
mg cluba oU over Constantino^ uhd the provinces Through their news- 
PhwdtMiiy papers the Ahmdar and the Temimal, and their ^^okesmen m the Caiam- * 
Ler they tned to nun the Yetlng Turks blending partly true 
ctenMMv*’' with obvious cahimmes, chief among them the «hiirrgc& of being abettors 
d Zionism and bm^t up by the Jewd In Constantinople the campaign 
had chnaderable effect When Rifaat Pasha (minister for Forei^ Affairs) went as 
aaabosaador to Pans, the vicfcooraoms candidate forhK vacant seat was a member of the 
partr of Liberty and Undastanding, Tahir Halreddin Bey, editor of the Alemdar 
Meapvriulc Albamaa and Afab depute were demanding loudly that *be 
givea to the MalissiMn shotiid be extended to Moslem Albaidahs insurgent Druses and 
Arabs The party of Umon and Ptogress -took alarm The progress of th^ 
OpIvosAiott meant, they thou^ that a reactionatjr atid anU-Turk tide was setting m, 
and they up<m immediate dmaoluaoa, ho idiat ihe eieUtp^ shtaffid LtaJK plaoe 

und^ -a Uiboeist giwemmeM before the Mentists t(»dd ca|^uf 4 the 

Said Pasha a»mer^ an fngemous Wt of Oh the r^th^of December he 
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bpowght be(f<ire the Chamber a proposal to alter Artufc 35 of the ConstitutKfn, aaMl 
restorii to the Sukaa t^e power dsssd^ang the Chamber withoot the Suni^taneocis 
assent of the Stoate. If the proposal were adopted^ meaait a di^krtirm, 
for the grand viaer felt sare of llie sovereigii, thrown oot, it stitt mauit 
e 6 a^>er dissolution for after a Government defeat the party cS Umo& and Process 
had a majority in the Senate, atv^ under the e:c»tmg constitution the assent 
of the Senate was necessary if the sovefrdge were to dfesolve parliament The Opposi 
tion, hardly feeling ready far a geru^w! took fnght accordingly and formed a 

Moc,— Arab Albanian, Gredk and Bu^ar d^uts^ joining forces with the Mahommedaa 
elencals and some few malcontents the Turkish nucleus trf the party of Liberty and 
Understanding But tbeir efforts were vain After some incredibly stormy scenes m 
the Chamber and a la^ attempt to obstruct by abstention the Sultan 
With the assent of the Senate db^ved pSLihament on the igfh of January 
mitthify und on the sand a new pturely Unionist Cabinet was formed under 

Said Pa^a Djavrd Bey retunied to the Public Works department 
Talaat Bey to the Posts ami Tde^ph, Mahmud Shevket Pasha remainmg at the War 
Office and Pnnce Said Halim the Khedive’s cou^ President of the Umon and Prog 
ress m tbe Senate taking the Presidency of the Council of Slate 

Said Pasha’s manifesto in the Daily Tdegraph (London) of January 21, rpie which 
attracted a great deal of attention, set forth the programme of the ntw Calnnet immedi- 
ate reforms were promised with the CoUaboiation of foreign advisers and 
DestmeHoo no official pressure was to be brought to bew upon the elections Ufi 
In fortun^dv this was onH o® paper Except for a long tour of inspection 
fia^amnaL among the vilayets of ilacedonia and Albania made in February by Hadji 
Add Bey minister of the Int«»ior accompanied by a former British consul 
general Mr Gra\ es who was a member of the Reform ( ommittee of the Finance 
Mimstry nothing was done m the wav of reforms As for the elections they were worked 

on the bnes known m France under the Second Empire as the official candidature 
system ’ Under pressure from cml (and occasionally militarv) officials opposidoft 
candidaites were almost completrfv eliminated It was found when the new Chamber 
opened on April tS, that there were hardly ten Opposition members and among 
them ncU one of the pnnc^al speakers of the previous parliament 

\lbama felt the consequences almost at once On I>ecemher i ipii Hassaa Bej 
then Albanian deputy for Pnshtiua had said op«vly that if he were not satisfied with 
the elections he should raise an insurrection This he did On May 0 
im news reached Constantinoi^ that Hassan Bey was headmg a 

nsmg in the Ipek and Mitrovitna distneU, while Basn Bey (a member not 
re-elected) with a band of iiKiiigents had taken to the mountains at Dibra 
Disturbances at home added complications to troubles abroad The very day that 
parliament opened Italy b<M*ibarded the Dardanelles The Porte temporarily closed 
the Straits and so gave umbrage to Rt^ia, who ceasing to believe m the 
«^jutoa Young Tmrki^ revision bad replaced M Chankoff so friendly to thar 
cause, by M de Giers, a much leas whole hearted supporter The Itahans 
next ocettpieid Uie southern Sporades and on Ma) 6fth landed at Rhodes 
But senous as these events might be their inqiortance was but relative compared 
with what was passing ui Albania The wlwlfe d»tnct between Djakova Ipek and 
Mitrovitza was ui rew^t Ybung Tinkish officers and ofEdafe were 
Q* ^***^, driven out or murdered and the movement although obviously a pohtical 
^bo dsr«:ted towards aeutonomy the insurgents demanding (i) 
the return of the fire sums taken frow them by the Djawi Bey and Torgut 
Pasha expeditions,^ {2) official recogmtton for the Albanian lat^age, (3) localised mill 
tary service, and (4) Attf^uan officials for Aibama^^at the same time as the resignation 
of the Ssud Cabinet asotfaer general electKm, and the tnal of the Hakb Cabinet for 
h^ treason befere the IfiiiJi Cdun Chi May sand the Government deaded to send 
as reanforcetnenu the first «r Constantioqple divi^i This i^Jip wm not merely use 
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less It was fatal Coloiad Saiaflik Bey s subtcrraocan prcpagajada had made uameijee 
process atiiong the officers of the Constantinople garrison be bad relmd upon tne want 
of preparation at Tripoli, xm office passed over, and appointments made 
political reasons by M^imnd Shevket Pasha A ^aety of Sai«otn-s 
la the army their Country ' coanted many members among the officers of tJjie 

division. In their eyes the Albanians, against whom they were sent by 
tb^ Government were not insurgenta but thar own aUies, and before June 1912 was 
out news came that many both officers and mai, were deseffUag to the Albanians. 

Mahmud Shevket Pasha made desperate e^rts to repress the aaovement <ha 
July i9t a [aw was passed at ins matance, severely pumsinng officers for meddfmg in 
pohtics then seeing that his efforts were useless, he sacrffiwd himself to 
St^^Paeba. movematit and resigned (July ioth) Even that, it seemed, was 

not enough Said Pasha himself resignwl on July 17th and so brou^i^ 
about a Cabinet cnsis The situation was so serious that the Sultan intervened is 
person On the 19th of July he issued a manriesto prohibiting officers from meddling 
m politics and promising an impartial Cabinet Chi July 22nd Ghazi Mukhtar Pasha 
became grand vi^ier Kiamd Pasha Prejndent the Council of State Kazim Paaha 
minister of Uar, Hussem Hilmi Pasha, mimstex of State and an Ameman kgal 
adviser of the Porte vmder Sultan Abdul Hamid, Gabriel Effendi Nora^mghiaa inmi$ 
ter tor Foreign Afl^irs The next dav it was decided at a cabinet council to stop the 
fighting in Mbania and to send a conahatien ooinmissKm to treat And 
then tbe purely political nature of the movement was made manifest for 
ministry cven this was not enough The Albanians, led by the excluded deputies 
clamoured for a dissolution and tlm arraignment of the Hakki Cabinet 
On July 2sth the military «>c^ty of ^ Saviours of their Country ” sent a threatening 
letter to Hahl Bey, President of the Chamber cidiing upon the Chamber to diSi>oIve 
Just then tbe Government plainlv showed what bne they meant to take by isarang an 
amnesty (Aug ist) to all Abdul Hamid s high officials and all ringleaders of the mu 
tm> of April 13 10Q9 exiled b> the Young Turks 

On August 5th the Ghazi Mukhtar Cabinet obtained imm the Senate a decision 
interpretatne erf the Constitution declaring that the task of the newly elected Qiamber 
was now completed (this was represented to the Senate as the only way of 
stopping tbe Albanian disturbances and keepmg the Austnans out of the 
Sanjak of Novibazar'' then backed by 3 prodamatjoai issued m the 
Sultan’s name the grand vizier ignored a vote of want 0/ confidence given 
after a violent revolutionary speech from Djavid Bey and closed both tbe Chamber 
and the Senate After this supreme concession made to them, tbe Ajfaamaa insurgents 
naturally only grew bolder More ofeers and officials were murdered at Ipek and 
Mitrovitza (Aug iSth) “Ihen the Albanians marched on Uskub and some went on 
to Salonica demanding the restoration of Abdul-Hamid Once agam the Porte gave 
way Out of fcairteen paints raised by the Albanians twdve were conceded^ atnohg 
them official recogmtion of their language locabsed military service, appointment of 
officials able to speak Albanian. Yet it was decided to send troops to stop the inarch 
of the insurgeirfs now very near Saionica™ The Albanian advance was 
MasMoersa at stopped but not the disturbances. The Go\ ernment had lost all autbiwity 
The Albanians took to plundering the d^ts for arms, and assassinations 
contmued News of massacres came from Berana, Sieiutza and Epiras 
The Kurds in Asm Minor began to flatter themselves that the days of Abdul H^mid 
had come back at last, and fed to massacring the luckless Armenians 

There -was gefeat exatement m Europe and m the press The tone of the Balkan 
puraals grew very hostile to Turkey they spoke of autonomy m the Peninsula, perhaps 
encouraged by a proposal made by Count Berchtold Austrian Minjsfier for Foreign Af 
fairs, rrtio, naturafly disposed to favour the Albanians, invited the cabinets of Etnwpe 
to urge the Tuifosh Government to decentralise their administrative system the 
Bulgarian press- was paruculariy vu^ent, Tbe Isbtfb massacres <rf the previous December, 
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jo*d ikbove all tie quite jseceBt K«tcfaa&a massacres (At^ l&t)^ inhere o\er a iu^idred 
Victims' (pnncipaJly Bulgars) were done to death- by the populace or die soldiery after a 
bomb explosion had wrought tip pubbc feding in Sofia to the highest pitch 
The official paper, the Mv bron|^ otit a senes of artii^ prodainimg the 
necessity of European centred an the BaMcans, and declared that the maifi 
tenante of the -stotus qua meant a tsiintifiuance of Turkish anarchy till the 
Chnstian popidation iras exterminated Dtpkmxatic difficulties helped to cre^e 
hostility to iSirkey aouuig the Balkan States Montenegro demanded a rectiAcation 
of the frontier mi the basis of an i^r^ment, already ten yeairs old which had aever been 
earned out This the Porte refused The Turk^ Government, having authorised 
Senna to traniqport an important constgnment of artillery from France across Turkey 
now refused to allow the war material either to be forwarded to its destination, or to be 
sent back to Salomca and the Seryian press m its turn showed intense imlation \ 
ftnal measure precipitated events. By way of mending matters the Ottoman Govern 
mmit apparently thought it adrmt policy to try a paihative combined with intimidating 
measures Chi September 22nd the Porte made it known through the Stamboul press 
that acting on the application of the lunba^dors of the Great Powers and more espe- 
cially on the advice given by M Sazonoff Russian Minister for Foreign Afiairs, to 
Turkhan Pasha Turkish Ambassador at St Petersburg, the Ottoman Government was 
resoived to extend the pnvdegses granted to Albania to all parts of the Turkish Empire 
Cki the other hand the senu-offiaal Yeni-Gazette of September 25th announced that for 
the forthcoming Grand Manoeuvres at Adnanople the War mimster was there concen- 
trating twelve divisions of effectives, besides calling up the redifs from the 
TvrftJffc distncts of Adrsanople, Saiomca, Monastir and Uskub On the 26th the 
Turc newspaper publiAed an intearview with Gabnel ESendi Nora 
donghian Minister of Foreign Afiairs confirming this news and the paper 
Adrlmmo^ also announced that about 300 000 men would shortly be concentrated m 
Thrace On tlw: 30th, on the advice of the representatives of England and 
Russia who pointed out to the Porte how little the arcumstances called for an an 
nouncement of manoeuvres mi so extraordinary a scale, the War Minister issued a 
dttnefUi But it was too late Bulgaria Greece, Montenegro and Servia allies m vir 
tue oi agreements conduded m profound secrecy beheving that Turkey had reached 
the required pitch of civil and military discord and anarchy decided to profit by the 
opportumty to realise by force erf arms the long standing ambitions which the Young 
Turkish Revolution had seemed so siae to bring to nothii^ A brief statement of dates 
and facts is all that imnains to 1% i^ven 

On October ist the King^ of Bulgaria, Greece and Servia ordered general mobilisa 
tion, and m response, on the same date an lo^nal irade was issued ordenng Turkish 
mobihsatKHi Still as mobdisation is not war, efforts were made for peace 
by European diplomacy especially by the Triple Entente On October 
^ mitiative of the ambassadors irf France Great Bntain and 
OnMce. Russia, the Porte declared itself ready to accept the applicatJon of ^ticle 
23 of the Berlin Treaty, hitherto never earned out, by which a special 
administration was provided for the vilayets of Turkey m Europe But the Balkan 
States, who misht perhaps have been sat^ed with this concession some weeks sooner, 
now wanted somethmg more, declanng tlmt they put no confidence what 
soever m any reforms to be earned oid by Turkey alone without the con 
Powers Montenegro decided to hasten the crisis, and declared 
war on Turkey on October Sth, when her Minister, M Plamenatz left 
Constammople European dqilomacy made one more supreme effort A collective 
note drawn tip upon an idea conceived by M Pomcar6, the French Premier, was issued 
sumihaneoudy to the Porte ahd tl:^ four Balkan States It was declared 
^jSSuS!^ therein that Stoojw bad decided to take in hand ’ the execution of re 
forms m European Turkey The note g^ve satisfaction l;o none of the 
pBrtces invoJvfdv October 14th the Governments of Bulgaria, Greece 
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and Serna together issued one note to the pLempotentianes of 'Austria Hungary 
France Germany Great Bntam and Russia dechnmg the proposal, and another to the 
Ottoman plenipotentiaries requiring that the reforms should be earned 
under the joint control of the Great Powers and the Balkan States 
the appointment of Belgian or Swiss governors and the immediate de 
mobilisation of the Turkish army On the same date the Porte declined the pro 
posal of the Great Powers declanng that lurkey was ready to carry out reforms but 
could permit no foreign interference whatever On the 15th the Porte having received 
the communication of the note issued by the Balkan States recalled the Turkish 
ministers from Athens Belgrade and Sofia On the i6th peace was concluded with 
Ital> on the basis of a disguised but really complete cession of the vilayets of Tripoli 
and Cvrenaica On the 17th Turkey declared war on Bulgana and Servia By a piece 
of diplomatic finesse the "Greek note was supposed not to have been commumeated 
to the last Turkey realh hoped to detach Greece from the Balkan League On the 
18th Greece declared war on Turkev MM Sarafoif, Gryparis and Nenadovitch 
ministers of Bulgana Greece and Servia left Constantinople that same day The 
Balkan war v as about to begin 

The events of the war and its international aspects are dealt with elsewhere (see 
International Affairs in Part I Sect 1 ) and the direct results in Constantinople 
need only be noted Mukhtar s willingness to accept the apphcation of 
KiamUsttc^ Art 23 of the treaty of Berlin agreeably to the suggestions of the foreign 
ambassadors had caused the widest dissatisfaction in Stamboul which 
MOrann manifested itself on October 7th in a demonstration of the students of 
vifJer Stamboul Umversit\ in which some Young Turk politicians partook 
This occasioned the proclamation of martial law on October 8th and the 
arrest of four or five malcontents amongst them Obeidullah Effendi, ex deputy for 
Aidin and Aka Gunduz an editor of the Tanm who were respectiyeh condemned to 
five and se\ en years’ detention in a fortress On October 29th Ghazi Mukhtar resigned 
transmitting the seals to Kiamil Pasha the avowed object of the resignation being the 
hope to obtain Great Bntam s full support in the conflict with the Balkan States by the 
accession of kiamil PajJba to power In the course of November an attempt was made 
bv some general otiicers of the old regime seemingly without the connivance of the 
cabinet to suppress the "V oung Turk party by arresting and deporting to Koma all the 
ex ministers ex deputies leading ]oumali<;ts and pohtiaans of the Union and Prog 
ress ” part\ to be found in Constantinople Djavid Bey Talaat Bey and a few others 
managed to escape with the help of foreign friends but nearJc a hundred prominent 
Unionists were arrested h\ order of the Court Martial and imprisoned at the War Office 
at Stamboul However their detention lasted but a few day& On Nazim Pashas 
return to Constantmople after the signature of the armistice at Chataija the composi 
tion of the Court Martial was altered and all the political prisoners released mcludmg 
even those who under the preceding Court Martial had been tned and condemned 
as for instance, the ex deputy Obeidullah (Leon Ostrorog ) 
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United Kingdom 

14 3 

2S 0 

14 0 

STPitzerland (1909) 

14 9 

'*0 h 

16 I 

Ontario 

io 7 

24 9 

14 0 

1 Netherlands 

14 3 

^>8 6 

13 b 

Attstralian Common 




ftArlV 

15 5 

3 9 

19 6 

wealth 

16 7 

-16 7 

10 4 1 

Denmark 

14 6 

27 ■> 

12 9 

Jamaica 

8 0 

38 6 

23 I 

iFmland 

r -7 2 

30 2 

rb 6 

Cejton 

to 9^ 

39 0 

*•7 3 

(Vonvav 

12 4 

»6 I 

13 5 

New Zealand 

16 6 

26 a 

9 / 

Sweden 

12 0 

24 8 

14 0 

Hungary 

17 3 

35 7 

23 d 

IChde 

11 5 

1 38 4 

32 5 

lapan (1909) 

17 6 

34 a 

2'* 0 

'Bulgaria (igOg) 

18 3 

40 b 

26 6 

Rumania 

18 4 

39 8 

, 25 2 

Servia (I909) 

IS 7 

387 

29 3 

Belgium (1909) 

15 3 

as 7 

15 8 

1 United States oi Amer 




r erman Empire (.1909) 

I3 5 

31 1 

17 2 

! ica 



IS 0 

Prussia 

ti 6 

30 5 

1 16 0 f 





‘ Kegu-te td tnarmpte' 

Emigration *?iatistics 0} Principal Cou ttrus 


1 

rrom j 

Date 

No f 
EmigroilU 


Print pal Destinat 

ns 


1 

Jper 10,000 
Inhabit 

1 UiU 

EuroEe 

tmt ri 
State 

Rost of 
Nmerica 

Airic 

Au tr fia 
atirl ISiw 
Zealand 

Italv 

1910 

Oil 47s 

24- 381 

-6. 554 

138 298 

6 670 

I 079 

187 4 

United Kingdom 

I9II 

454 52 / ' 


12 1 814 

I8+8bO 

30 767 

80 770 

100 3 

Spam 1 

1910 

191 761 

5653 

[ io 7 197 

'-8^98 


92 9 

Austria 

1910 

1 38 867 






48 7 

Hungarj , 

1910 

119 901 

1 

1 




57 8 

Russia j 

1911 

83 180 

2 796 

1 ^.■^“^78 

17 707 

io 4 

45 

6 7 

Portugal 

1909 

38 137 

64 

1 3 / 203 ] 

. 8 

861 

66 a 

Sn edeti 

1910 1 

27 816 

3 169 

1 23 5^9 

9 ^ 

43 

49 

50 6 

German> 

1 ^911 

2'> 690 ! 

98 

1 18 900 

3 4^8 

18 

24b 

3 5 

Belgium 

1910 

21 39 o 

17475 

‘ 3 600 

2I0 

14 

28 7 

h inland 

1910 

iq 007 


, 18 

994 

2 

6 

61 7 

Nornav 

1910 

18 9 i'» 


! ^7 o6t : 

1 156 

17 

8 

1 80 4 

Denmark 

1910 

b H90 1 


7 5 ; 4 l 

I 1 170 

28 

81 

32 5 

Switzerland 

1910 

s 176 ' 


1 5 ’i 09 1 

16 

28 

13 8 

h ranee 

1909 

5 ooo 






I « 

Netherlands 

1910 

3 220 


3 

II 

9 


5 4 

Bulgaria 

1 1911 

I 554 


1 I 204 1 

356 



3 ^ 

Rumania 

. 1911 

I 140 

4 "’ 

i 821 1 

274 1 

1 


I 9 


Outward bound lU eng oi British mtionabty from the United Kingdom out of Europe Bntjsh North Atner' 
ita • Cape of Good Hope and Isataf 


Immigration into AmeHcaffom Europe 


Nationality of 
lataigrants 

Into the 
United 
States 
July 
ipto to 
June 
igii 

Canada 

Apnl 

igto 

March 

1911 

Argen 

tna 

1911 

Brazil 
191 E 

Nationality of 
l/nmigranu 

Into the 
tinned 
States 
Jul> 
jgio to 
June 
1911 

Canada 

April 

ig-io 

March 

1911 

Argen 

tin 

10 1 

Brazil 

1911 

Itafp 

Auat^ Hungary 
Russia and Fitiland 

1 tilted Kingdool 
G^rttAay j 

OWM 1 

bwedeil 

Turkey 

N<»w*y 1 

Portugal ! 

18 8bi 
^50 0 S 7 
1387 t 
102 4 dU 
33 o 6 j 
26 216 
JO 780 
14438 
I 3 9 SQ 

8374 

8 59 

I 598 
13 711 
120013 

in 1 
3 S13 

3 idg 

11 

S8 tSg 

4 703 
97 7 

I 738 

3 93 

I 605 
47 1 

21 821 

la M 
f 94J 

I 116 

6 135 

46 ?S 4 

Netherlands 
iTance ! 

Denniark 

B^nstn 

Servja 

Montenegto 

Spam 

Switzerlaiid 

RrtmtHa 

8358 
So 2 

7 SaS 

S I 

4695 

SO74 

3438 

3 S 33 

01 

2 041 

78s 

I 563 

I n8 

197 

270 
Sri 1 

46 

4 

1 156 
ii 3 3 

80 

?ar j 

, 1340 

s 007 







,i66 GENERAL STATISTICS 


M'TietU BarUy and Oats Production {Beerhokm) 



Wheat 1 

Barley 

Oats 


(In Quarters 

(In Quarters 

(In Quarters 


of 480 lbs 

of 400 lbs 

of 304 lbs 


000 omitted) 

000 omitted) 

oeo omitted) 


1912 

I9H 

1912 

Qrs 

1911 

1912 

I9II 


Qrs 

Qrs 

Qrs 

Qrs 

Qrs 

\Mstna* 

7 200 

7 500 

8 500 

8 500 

15000 

15 500 

Hungry 

23300 

24000 

8 700 

9 100 

9000 i 

10 100 

Belgium 

I 90P 

I 800 



3 700 : 

4350 

Bulgaria 

75OQ 

8000 

2 200 

2750 

I 300 ; 

I 750 

Denmark 

500 

500 

3 200 

2950 

5600 : 

5350 

France 

40000 

40000 

6 500 

6 IDO 

39500 

36900 

Germany 

18 500 

l8 700 j 

18 000 

17 400 

58500 

55 850 

Greece 

700 1 

750 





Holland 

700 

7po 



I 600 

1950 

Italy 

21 500 

24^000 

I 000 

I 300 

3 100 

4300 

Portugal 

800 

1 1 000 





Rumania 

9500 

11 500 

2 ^OO 

3 130 

2 200 

2 900 

Russia 

90 000 

67 000 

55 500 

51 000 

112 000 

91 500 

Servia 

1 700 

1 900 





Spain 

15500 

18 500 

7 300 

10770 

2 600 

3 550 

Sweden 

900 

I 000 

I 600 

I 750 

8 600 

7900 

Switzerland j 

500 

500 


1 


United Kingdom 

7000 

8 000 

6 700 

7 200 

18 300 i 

19 700 

Algeria and Tunis 

3000 

5 500 

4500 

b 850 

I 500* : 

I 530^ 

Argentine Republic 

21 000 

21 Ooo 



8 500 

7300 

Australasia 

10000 

! 9900 





Canada 

27 000 

25 000 

5 500 

5 J7S 

38 000 

36 200 

Chile 

2 500 

2 000 





fsr 

4 000 
45800 

4700 
; 46 300 

I 300 

I 400 



Japan 

3 000 

3 100 

II 500 

II 300 


96 800 

United States 

87 000 

78 000 

28 000 

19 200 

141 000 

Uruguay 

Other Countness 

I 200 

1 200 

10 000 

Ji 000 

8 000 

8 000 

Grand Total 

1 452200 

432050 1 

1 182 500 

176875 

478 000 

41 1 430 


* Including Bosnia Herzegovina 

* Including Slavoma and Croatia 

* Nortli Afnca. 


Indian Com Production ^ Rye Production 

tn Qrs of 480 lbs {Beerbohm) In Qrs of 480 lbs (Beerbohm) 




1911 

1 


1912 

1911 


Qrs 



Qrs 

Qrs 


000 omitted 

1 


j 000 omitted 

United States 

; 370000 

295000 1 

Russia 


1 121 000 

93500 

Argentina 

32000 

3500 

Germany 


51 000 

49900 

Hungary 

2t 500 

15 300 , 

Austria 


13500 

13 000 

Italy 

II 000 

10 900 1 

Hungary 


6500 

6 400 

Rumania 

10 300 

15000 1 

France 


6000 

5 700 

Russia 

9 300 

9500 ‘ 

United States 


4 200 

3875 

Egypt 

Bulgaria 

8 100 

6 000 

7 800 

4 500 

Spam 
< Sweden 


34 XX) 

2 7OO 

3675 

2JB50 

Spam 

3000 

3 »oo 

1 Bddgtum 


2 600 

2 700 

Servia 

3000 

3000 

Denmark 


2 200 

2 300 

Canada 

I 600 

2 jaoo 

HoUand 

1 

J 900 

2 025 

Other Countries ^ 

I0»200 

10,400 

Italy 


600 ; 

625 



Other Countnes 


9000 1 

8000 


486 000 

380000 1 

i 


224 ^00 

194 550 


* Exdui^ng Mexico which tn 1910 produced 21 560000 quarter» 














GENERAL STATISTICS 

Hops Production in lbs 




Countries 

1911 

Ann A\ep 
1906-10 

Percentage 
of Total 

United States i 

40 000 ood 

47 457 OOO 

25 9 

United Kingdom 

3b y39 000 

36 013 OOO 

19 1 

Germany 

23 430 000 

43213000 

n 55 

\ustna Hungary 

23200000 

30 130 OOO 

16 42 

Russia 

10 500000 

9 584 OOO 

5 2 

Belgium 

5 700000 

6 405 OOO 

3 5 

France 

4 9oO ooO 

7 770 OOO 

4 23 

Tasmania 

I 775 OOO 

I 284 OOO 

0 7 

Other Countries 

I 021 OOO 

1 671 OOO 

0 9 

Total 

147 315 OOO 

183 5'>7 000 

loo 0 


Cane Sugar Produthon ( Vessrs M xlvett 
cf Gray s Estimate iqii ~ i 2 ) 



Tons 

British India 

2 390 OOO 

Cuba 

I 850 OOO 

Java 

* 39 b OOO 

Hawaii 

535 OOO 

United States {Louisiana and 

Texas) 

324 OOO 

Porto Rico 

320 OOO 

Brazil 

235 OOO 

Argentina 

I »0 OOO 

Japan and Formosa 

179 OOO 

Australia 

173 OOO 

Mauritius 

170 OOO 

Philippines 

160 OOO 

Mexico 

155 OOO 

Peru 

140 OOO 

Santo Domingo and Haiti 

100 OOO 

British Guiana 

100 OOO 

Other Countries 

570000 

Total 

8 976 OOO 


Beet Sugar Production {Inlernaittnal 
Association etc) igii~i2 


Russia 

Tons. 
2080 000 

Germany 

I 457 000 

\u stria Hungary 

I 154 000 

United States 

541 000 

F ranee 

515 OOO 

Nfetherlands 

251 OOO 

Belgium 

239 OOO 

Italy 

155 000 

Sweden 

127 OOO 

Denmark 

II 2000 

Spam 

107000 

Other Countries 

53000 

Total Beet 

6 791 OOO 

Total Cane 

8 976 OOO 

Total Beet and Cane 

15 767 OOO 


Aierage Annual Sugar Production igod-oy to igio-ii 


Cane Sugar 

1 Beet Sugar 


Tons 

%of 

1 otal^ 


Tons 

"oOf 

Total 

British India 

2 095 720 

27 0 

Germany 

2 182 400 

31 8 

Cuba 

I 450 100 

18 7 

Austna Hungary 

I 357 700 

19 8 

Java 

I 184000 

15 2 

f Russia (European 1 

I 298 460 

19 0 

United States (with 



1 France (in terms of 



Hawaii & Porto Rico) 

I 009 161 

13 0 

refined sugar) 

668360 

9 8 

United States 

314 861 

4 I 

United States (Con 



Oceania 

253 940 

3 3 

tmental) 

425 989 

6 2 

Brazil 

246 000 

3 2 

Belgium 

248 620 

3 6 

Mauritius 

207 660 

2 7 

Netherlands 

180 600 

r fl 6 

Peru 

150000 

I 9 

Sweden 

140 020 

2 0 

Mexico 

136 580 

I 7 


138 400 

2 0 

Argentina 

Philippines 1 

131 820 
130 200 

I 7 

I 7 

Spam 

Denmark 

8^7 000 
70 280 

I 3 

1 0 

Other Countries | 

774600 

9 9 

Other Countries 

54.660 

0 9 


7 769 781 ■ 

1 100 0 


6 852 689 

lOO 0 
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GENERAL STATISTICS 


Consumption of Sugar jpro {H C z8i) 


Ci«fimon\iealth of Australia 
United Kingdom 

United States 

f)(jmin»on of Canada 1909 

C ermany 

Netherlands 

France 

Belgium 

Austria Hungarv 


Tons A\ oir 
238 84® 
fi 673 204 

1,1 564 076 
3 285 771 
222 227 
1 n6oi2 



RaT\ and Rcfmtd 
Raiv and Rchned (net imports) 
In equnalcnt of Refined 
Mainly Raiv 
Raid and Refined 
Refined 
Refined 
Refined 
Refined 
Refined 


Per Head of 
Population lbs 
122 31 
82 43 
77 

79 90 
66 46 
38 61 
3^ 25 
34 J 3 
29 1:2 
24 09 


Rice ProducHon iQio tn miiltons of lbs 


British India 

88474 

China (cst ) 

55 000 

Japan 

14562 

java 

7 5 ^ 

Siam (est ) 

6 824 

French Indo China 

5000 

Korea (est ) 

3 200 

Formoba (est ) 

2 892 

Philippine*; (est ) 

1 048 

Iul> 

968 


Madagascar (est ) 

953 

United States 

681 

Egypt 

662 

Spam 

465 

Asiatic Russia 

363 

Ce> Ion 

320 

Peru (est ) 

^23 

Mexico 

l »5 

British C uiana (est 1 

95 

Otlwar Countries 

58I 


Rubber Prodw tion jqii 


Tons 

Amazonas and Brazil 39 OOP 

West Africa 15 ooo 

East Mnca (wild) Penang Bor 
neo Rangoon Assam Mada 
gascar etc 5300 

Central -\menca Mexico etc 2 500 

Plantation 14 200 


76 000 

Guayule from Mexico 9 200 

Malaysian and extracted from 

Selutong 2 800 


88000 


Rubber Consumpiion igii J 


America and Canada 

Tons 
42 000 

Germanv Austria etc 

14000 

United Kingdom 

12 000 

Russia 

8 500 

France 

8 OOP 

Italv 

2 000 

Japan and Australia 

I 500 


88 OOO 


Tobacco production Jpzo 



MiIUod lbs 

United States (except 

Phil 

tppnes) 

I 113 4 

British India (est > 

450 

Russian Empfre 

200 7 

Austna Hunrarv 

184 8 

Dutch East Indies 

128 6 

Japanese Emptrc 

BrassA (exports) 

92 7 
75 i 

Germany 

63 6 


Turkey tn Europe 

Million lbs 
49 2 

Cuba 

46 0 

Santo Domingo 

42 0 

Philippines (19G9) 

40 2 

France 

3 fi 4 

Mexico 

34 7 

Other Countficb 

198 4 

Total 

2 756 0 


Average Annual Tobacco Production i^5-^9 


Percentage 

United State* {and TotaL 

Pwto Rico) 766 883 000 31 6 

BnUsh India 450 000 000 18 6 

Ruflsian Emfim 197 44^ 000 8 2 

Autftna Htftijjary 169 524 GW 7 o 

Dutch East Indies 148 972,1)00 6 i 

Tnrtey (mchid 

mq^Awattic) ioopooooo 4 1 


Percentage 



Lbs 

of Total 

Japanese Pmplre 

94 409 ooo 


Germany 

68 120 ooo 

2 8 

Brazil (exports) 

52 063 ooo 

2 3 

Cuba 

51 797 ooo 

3 1 

Other Ctmntnes 

324 355 ooo 

13 4 


2,423 569 ooo 

100 0 



GENIAL STA'nSTICS 

CoUov Producium o 0 aies of $00 Ihs ) 



Bales 


Bales 

United States 

1 1 608 958 

MeKico (est ) 

200 000 

British India 

3 S74 477 

Turk^ m Asia 

141 000 

Egvpt 

1 570 620 

Persia (exports) 

128 031 

China 

I 200 000 

Peru 

II5 000 

Asiatic Russia 

688 000 

Other Lout ti tc 

196 694 

Brazil 

^>70 000 

Total 

19 992 780 


Note For 1911 the figures were ^iriLnca 12 132000 balt^ of 500 lbs East Indies 
4 fiS'’ 000 bales of 450 lbs Eg\ pt 984 000 bales of 750 lbs Brazil China Russia m Asia 
etc etc 3 036 000 bales average 330 lbs 


CoUon Consumption ear Endtng August jt J012 



\mencas — 
Bales of 
500 lbs 

Ea t 

Indian— 
450 lbs 

Egyptian- — 
750 lbs 

Sundries 

Total 

1. nited Stalls 

5 368 000 




5 368 000 

Creat Britain 

3 4S9 976 

39 957 

j29 821 

105 708 

3 765 462 

Russia 


18 369 

72 2jl 

I 398 628 

2 035 0/9 

( ermany 

I 3"«5 694 

224 It6 

106 836 

63 640 

1 770 ->86 

India 

/9 5'i2 

I 5-4 €>32 

I 05- 

1 915 

I 606 551 

Japan 

3^>‘i -40 

810464 

20515 

145 620 

I 341 839 

France 

S04 t16 

82 538 

73 727 

27 062 

987 843 

Austria 

044 812 

16. 373 

33 543 

23368 

864 096 

Italy 

6ir lb2 

161 842 

21 -45 

13511 

812 760 

Spam 

-84,890 

13 398 

J5 410 

. 10 142 

323 750 

Bdsiura 

I/I 899 j 

60998 

5a7 

94S 

2j4 3S2 

Brazil 




199642 

199 642 

Canada 

II4 665 


4o3 

300 

115418 

Switzerland 

59 606 

- 824 

25 112 

0289 

90 831 

Holland 

7^962 

882- 


2033 

84 817 

Sweden 

73 6-6 

4875 

128 

98 

78 727 

Portugal 

50 260 

I 020 

980 

15 680 

67 940 

Mexico 

4607 1 


375 

34 607 

39 589 

Denmark 

24 o 42 

331 


! 472 

25 145 

Norway 

9 690 

894 


'201 

10785 

Other Couniiic 




8450 

8450 

Total 

13957 330 ^ 

3 116 163 

1 

701 985 

-055314 

19 831 392 


Wool Production 


The National Association of Wool Marru/acturers (USA; estimate the world s aotkual 
production at 2 9^2 78:3 000 lbs 


Lbs 


Lbg 


Australasia 
Argentina 
United States 
Russia (European) 
United Kingdom 
Uruguay 

British South Africa 


833611 665 
414,464 800 
j2i 362 750 
320 000 oOo 

14I 939 600 

129 961 ±70 

III 720 000 


Turkey (European) 
France 

Russia (Asiatic) 
Spam 

British India 
China 

Other Couutnes 


90 500000 
78 000 000 
60000 000 
52 000 000 
50 000 000 

50 OOQ4JOO 

399>2*S 015 



genes^l statistics 

Produciuht Rav} Wool tn Europe aud NortkAmenca 



United 

I Kingdom 

Million lbs. 

Comment 
of Europe 
Milbon lbs. 

North 
America 
Million ibs 

Total Production 
Europeand North 
America. 
Million lbs 

1910 ^ 

143' 

420 

333 

896 

ign i 

136 

420 

330 

886 


Sources of Imports of Raw Wool trUo Europe and North Antertca. 



Australasia 
Million lbs. 

Cape. 

Milbon lbs. 

River Plate 
Million lbs 

Other 
Countries 
Million lbs 

Total 
Imports 
Million lbs 

1910 

855 

125 i 

433 

237 

I 650 

19H 

854 1 

13* 1 

449 ! 

247 

I 681 


Supply of Rono Wool tn Europe and North Amenca (II<me Production plus Imports) 



United 

Continent 

North 

Grand Total 
Million lbs 


Kingdom 
Million lbs 

of Europe 
Million lbs 

Amenca 
Million lbs 

1910 

613 

>423 


2546 

191 1 

_ ^33 1 

t * 445 

489 

2567 


Silk Production 


Chief Sources oi 

Production 

(Ran Silk including Tussah Silk) 

1912-13 
(estimat^) | 

1 

1911-12 

1910-11 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

jaixin 

21 164000 

20 549 000 

19 577 000 

China Shanghai 

9 365000* 

9 083 000 

8 408 000 

China Canton 

5 079000 

3 704000* 

5 785000 

Total China 

14444,000 i 

12 787 000 

14 193000 

Italy 

9 094000 1 

7 694 000 

8 702000 

I^ant 

5633000 

6 173000 

6 162 000 

France 

I 102 000 

8^ 000 

701 000 

Austna 

662 00b 

783000 

776 000 

India (est.) 

661 000 

485 000 

474000 

Spam 

176 000 

187 000 

183 000 

Total Pounds 

52.936 000 

49540000 

SO 768 000 

Tutaah Raw 

3336000 

3715000 

3488000 

Gland Total 

i 56 772 obo 

i 53.255 000 

54 256 000 


* Excluding Tussah ^ it mcmtha. 













France 


GENERAL STiTlSTICS 

Wi?te Production 

Imperial Gallons 

990 990 000 Turkev 

II 71 

Imperial Gallons 
28 600 000 

Italy 


930 000 000 

Switzerland 

21 laoooo 

Spam 


367 358 000 

Servia 

9 900,000 

Algeria 


194 326000 

Brazil 

7 700 POO 

Russia 


94 600 000 

Uruguay 

5 280 000 

Hungar> 


84 200 000 

Australia 

4 6ao 000 

Argentine 


79090000 

Peru 

4 180 000 

Austria 


63 800 000 

Tunis 

3 300 000 

Portugal 


62 700 000 

Cape Colony 

2 860 000 

Chile 


61 600 000 

Luxemburg 

I 870 000 

Germany 


57 200 000 

Bolivia 

I 760 000 

Greece 


48 400000 

Mexico 

638 000 

Rumania 


39 600000 

Persia 

132 000 

United States 
Bulgaria 


29 700 000 
28 600 000 

Total 

3 224 124 000 

Total Production 
Total Production 

Increase 

United States 

1911 

1910 

Beer Production 

Principal Beer Producing Countries igii 
Imperial Gallons 

t 6^0 764 000 Belgium 

Imperial Gallons* 
7 193 092 896 
6 665 504 012 

527 588,884 

Imperial Gallons 
363 000 000 

German Empire 


I 431 936 000 

Rus la 

*.22 200 000 

United Kingdom 


j 293 886 ooo 

Switzerland 

64900000 

Austria Hungary 


562 540000 

Sweden 

64 900 000 

France 


394 724 000 

Denmark 

61 600 000 


Alcoholic Liquor Consumption per Head of Population 
(Board of Trade Returns No 319 igil'l 



\\me 

Imp 

Gal 

Taking 
1900 to 
be equal 
to 100 

1909 IS 

equal to 

Beer 

Imp 

Gal 

Taking 
1900 to 
be equal 
to 100 
1909 
equalled 

Spirits 

Galls 

Taking 
1900 to 
be equal 
to 100 
1909 
equalled 

United Kingdom 

0 26 

68 

26 2 

83 

0 7 

62 

Australia 

I 08 

87 

II 0 

87 

0 y8 

87 

New Zealand 

0 14 

93 

0 ~ 

106 

0 74 

t02 

Union of S Africa 

0 6*. 


I 3 


0 36 


Canada 

0 10 

III 

5 3 

117 

0 81 

II4 

Newfoundland 

0 04 

133 

0 29 

107 

0 39 

134 

German Empire 

0 97 

66 

22 0 

87 

I 58 

94 

Netherlands 

0 33 

89 



I 34 

84 

Belgium 

I 01 

100 

46 0 

95 

I 03 

57 

France 

35 8 

82 

7 9 

13^ 

I 32 

74 

Switzerland (igoSj 

1 

70 

15 6^ 

106 

0 73 

84 

Portugal 

22 8 






Spam 

15 2 

67 





Italy 

26 0 

118 

0 42 

300 

0 56 

2a3 

Austria 

5 ^ 

104 

H 3 

88 

I 3^ 

85 

Hungary 

4 0 I 

166 

2 4 

133 

I 34 

87 

Bulgana 

6 8 ! 

32 

0 62 

281 

0 10 

250 

Servia 

3 1 

206 

0 85 J 

132 



Rumania 

4 i 

32 

0 60 

315 

0 70 

J52 

United States 

0 58 : 

181 

16 5 

124 

I 14 

109 

Russian Empire 



I 22* 

129 

r TO 

ixr 

Norway 



4 2 

71 

! 0 64 

too 

Sweden 



n I 


1 * H 

68 

Denmark 


. 

19 I 

86 

1 2 T6 

82 


» Figures for 1908 



GBKEEAL STATESTICS 

Tea Exports from Pnnetpal Sources 


Lbs Lbh 


Bcrtish India 

igii 

254301 OOQ 

Japan 

1910 

43 489,000 

China 

1910 

208 133 000 

Java 

1010 

33 317 000 

Ce>loil 

1910 

182 070 OOO 

Formosa 

1910 

24 241 OOO 


Tea Consumption of Leading Countries 




lotal lb 

Lbs 

Ptr Head 

United Kingdom 

1911 

293 302 I /« 

6 39 

Rus la 

1910 

147 132 OOO 

0 90 

LTnited States 

1911 

99367000 

I 06 

Austr^ta (general imports) 

1910 

36 727 700 

6 83 

Canada 

1911 

34 259 OOO 

4 34 

Netherlands 

' 1910 

12 377000 

2 07 

New Zealand (general imports'* 

1910 

7586816 

7 45 

Germany 

1910 

6 8/5 OOO 

0 II 

Argentina 

1910 

3 74 / OOO 

0 63 

Austna Hungarv 

1910 I 

1 3014000 

0 Oh 

France 

1 1910 

1 2 774 OOO 

0 07 


The consumption per head in other countries in 1910 was Persia o 83 lbs Chile o 8j 
Denmark, o 44 Alg^ena o 3 Switzerland o 26 Norway o 12 Finland o 10 Sweden 
o 09 Rumania o 08 Buli^ana o 03 Spain o 02 Oteece o 01 Ital> o 005 




Cocua Pf&ducHon 


general SIATSTICS 

t T^J Cocoa Conmmptton jp// 


Ecuador 
Brazil 
Gold Co'ibt 

St Thomas (Portugue e) 

1 nnidad 

Santo Domingo 

Venezuela 

Grenada 

German Colonics 
Ce\lon 
I agos 

Dutch East Indies 

I trnando Po 

Jamaica 

Haiti 

Surinam 

French Colonies 

Cuba 

Dominica 

Belgian Congo 

Santa Lucia 

Other Countnes 


Gold Produciton iQil ( Mineral 
Industry ) 


Tons 

Percent 

Avoir 

age of 

dupois 

Total 

39655 

16 1 

38 376 

IS 6 

34 44 » 

13 98 

32 964 

13 4 

23813 

9 7 

19 680 

8 0 

17712 

7 2 

5904 

2 4 

4920 

2 0 

4231 

I 7 

3 739 

1 52 

2952 

1 2 

2952 

1 2 

2 755 

1 I 

2 460 

9 

2 165 

8 

I 574 

7 

I 47b 

6 

I 08 - 

4 

984 

4 

689 

3 

I 771 

8 

246 ^94 

100 0 


Transvaal 

United States 

Australasia 

Mexrco 

Russia 

Rhodesia 

Bntish India 

China (est ) 

Canada 

A\tst Afnca 

Colombia 

Central Amcrii a 

Germany 

Japan 

French Guiana 
Brazil 

Last Indies Dutch 

Korea 

Hungary 

Other Countries 


8 2^7 7-3 o4 991 6.o 
4 655 297 19 848 664 
2 892 456 12 327 090 
I 4U 483 6 021 680 


I 202 952 
6^8 5- i 
515684 
484 ooo 
472 280 
251 4SI 
165 699 
160 4t)7 
159 692 
144 b8o 
142 719 

1379-/ 
IIS 380 

109 315 

100387 
5 o2 477 


United States 

(jermanv 

France 

Great Britain 

Holland 

Switzerland 

Spain 

Austn i Hungary 

Belgium 

Russia 

Italy 

Denmark 

Canada 

Sweden 

Norway 

Australia 

Portugal 

Finland 

Other Countries 


Tons 

Percent 

Avoir 

age of 

dupoib 

Total 

60 320 

26 4 

49 20O 

21 B 

28 044 

12 5 

25 092 

11 D 

23 026 

10 0 

10 G 5 

4 S 

6 200 

s 7 

5904 

2 58 

4920 

3 12 

3936 

r 72 

2 362 

1 03 

I 968 

86 

T 870 

82 

I 3-8 

63 

984 

45 

787 

36 

197 

09 

98 

04 

2 lbs 

I 0 

2.S 586 

100 0 


5 128 410 
2 647 894 
2 198 460 
2 062 500 
2 013 432 

1 069 442 
71 1 400 
705 o 75 
680 800 
6i6 787 
608 SOO 
588 000 
491 000 
467 100 
4S8 000 

2 384 583 


biiier Produ hon 

Mexico 
United States 
Canada 
Australasia 
Germany 
Peru (est ) 
Belgium (e t ) 
Japan (est ) 
Bolivia (est ) 
Spam (est ) 
Other Countries 


iprr( Mineral Industry ) 
Or Fine \alue 1 

87 078 764 8 836 300 

57796117 6353591 

33 486 938 3 695 070 

17 109 503 I 736 175 

14 132 805 I 434 135 

8 037 6^5 8x5 622 

8 037 675 81:, 622 

4 822 605 489 869 

4 179 591 424 121 

4 179591 424^21 

13047516 I j 44->396 

251 908 780 26 369 022 


22526585 95991637 


North America 
Svi itzerland ^ 

Germany 

Austria > E 

Italv 

Norwdv J 

France 

Great Britain (est ) 


Total (approx ) 


Aluminium Production 

Metnc Tons 

i9it 


Estimate 


Fnnctpal Tin Supplies I0i2 


Straits Settlements (exports) 
Bolim (exports to Europe) 
Banka (sales m Holland) 
OthLr Source* 


Tons Avear 

12581 
*5 775 


Ttrfal Supply 


104 090 





GENERAL 


Produchon m igii 


United States 


In I 000 
Metnc Tons 
491 6 

MexK?o 


9 

Spain and Portugal 
Japan 

Australasia 


52 9 


52 3 
42 5 

Chile 


33 0 

Peni 


28 5 

Russia 


25 9 

Canada 


25 3 

Germany 


22 3 

Other Countries 


43 6 

Approx, total for W orld 

880 0 


STATKTIGS 

htad Produaton m igii 

In I cpoo 


United States 

Metnc Tons 

363 8 

Spaift 

171 0 

German Empire 

i6j 3 

Mexico 


Belgium 

30 8 

United Kingdom (est ) 

27 1 

France 

23 0 

Other Countries 

83 0 

Total 

984 6 


Zmc Production iQii 


United States 

Germany 

Belgium 

United Kingdom 
France 

Other Countries 


Metric Tons 
268 378 
235 776 
195 102 

67 907 
55 170 
55364 


Total 


877 697 


Pig Iron Production 

Tons 






Avoirdupois 

United States 



1911 

23 649 000 

Germanv and Luxemhaig 

United Kingdom 



1911 

1911 

15 322 000 
9 719 000 

France 



1911 

4436000 

Russia 



1911 

3465000 

Belgium 



191 1 

24173 000 

Austna-Hungarv 



1911 

2 061 000 

Caiu^ 



1911 

819 000 

China 



1910 

713000 

Sweden 



1911 

613000 

Spam 



1911 

347000 

Italy 



1911 

298 500 

Other Countries (Approx > 




I 484 500 

Approximate total for 3\orld 

Steol Production 

tgzz 


65 000 000 


(In Tons Avoirdupois) 

Other 







Bessemer 

Open Hearth 

Methods 

Total 

United States 

7948 000 

8 687 500 

J5 599 000 

128 500 

23 675 500 

Geroiany 

UmtiKl Kingdom 

5691 500 

403000 

14 782 000 

1 461 000 

5 000000 

6461 000 

Rii^ 

3813000 


3 8t3 0oo 

France 

2 484 000 

I 294000 

28 000 

3 806 000 

Austria Hungary (Bosnia Herzegovina) 323 000 

I 948500 

39 700 

2 311 200 

Belgium 

1 728 00a 

134500 

52 000 

I 914 500 

Canada 

210 000 

651 500 

H750 

876 250 

Italy 



687 000 


92 300 

361 300 


453,600 

(Countries 


239 950 

Approximate total for World 




59000060 


(H4R0I D MACTARLAim ) 



SIXTY-THIRD V S CONGRESS 


1*75 


THE eaRB qOHOEESS^ 

ALABAMA 

jleaj/wt— Joseph F Johnston (Dem ) *015 and John H Bankhead i tpig 
Represettiaims (Democrats K>) 

1 — beorge VV Taylor (Dem ) | — J (^omas HeSm (Detn J 9 — Osxar w L ndetwood (Diem ) 

2 — Stanley H Dent Jr (Dem ) 0 — wchmood P Hobson (Dem ) At large — John % m Abercnmibie 

3— Henry D Clayton (Dem ) 9— John L Burnett (pem ) (Dem ) 

4 — Fred ndt L Bk'lnioo >.Dem ) 0 — HtUjain KicharJsim (]>eia } 

AR1380NA 

SoMtofs — Marcus Aurebus Smith (Pem ) jois and Heniy F A.h i|lt (Dent) mr; 

Re^rMentoftte— Carl T Hayden (Dem ) 

AlLKANSAS 

Senators — ^Jatnes P Clarke (Dem ) 1915 md Joseph T Robinson fpem ) 19x9 
Sepresentatiaes (Dcmorrats 7) 

1 — T H Caraway (Dem ) 4 — Otis T Wingo (Dem ) 6 — S JA Taylor (Pern ) 

2 — % lUiam A OidneW tOem ) S — Henderson M Jacoway Jr 7 — William S Godwin (Dem J 

1 — John C Flojd (Dem ) tOem ) 

CALIFORNU 

Seoaio s — C»eorge C Ferkms (Rep > jpj. and John D Works (Hep > ipr 
Repfuentaitw (Republic na 4 Progres^ves 4 Democrats 3) 
r— W lliam Kent (Prog.) 5— John J Nolan (Prog ) p^bh^les % Bdl (Rep Prog ) 

2 — John Fdward Raker (Dem ) 6 — Joseph R Rnowland (Rep ) 10 — Wimam D Stephens iProgl 

3 — Charles F Curry (Rep ) 7 — Denver S Church (Dem } ii — ^William Kettner (Dem.) 

*— Jubus Kahn (Rep ) 8 — ^Everis A Hayes (Rep ) 

COLORADO 

Senators — Charles S Thomas (Dem ) 1915 and John F Shalroth (Dem 1 1919 
ReP e eniattves (Democrafs 4) 

At large — Edward Keatmg (Dem ) a d Edward T Tavlor (Dem ) 

— George J Kmdel (Dem ) 7 — H H Seldomiidge (Dem } 

CONNECTICUT 

Senators — Frank B Brandegee (Rep ) 1915 and George P McLean (Rep ) 917 

R^re entat *os (Democrats y) 

I— AugusUne Louergan (Dem } 3— Thomas L RoUy (Dem ) S — dbam Kepnedy (Deco.) 

3 — B F Mahan 1 Dem j 4 — ^Jeremiah Donovan (Dem ) 

DELAWARE 

Senators— H ary A DuPost (Rep >19? anl Willard Sarlsbury (Dem '< 7919 
Re^ eserttafsve — Franklin Brockson (Dem ) 

FLORIDA 

Senators — Duncan I Fletcher (Dem ) 19x5 and Nathan P Bryan (Dem ) 191 7 
RepresnUaltves (Democrats 4) 

I — Stephen M Sparkman (Dem ) 3— Emmett Wilson (Dem ) 

3— Frank CUrk (Dem ) At large — Claude L Engle (Dem ) 

GEORGIA 

^malers — Hoke Smith (Dem ) ini'! and A^igustusO Bacon (Dem 1 1019 
Rep eseniai res (Democrats r 

1 — Ch rles G Edwards (Dem ) S — \V illiam S Howard (Dem ) 0— Thomas M B U (Dem ) 

2— Seaborn A ^xldenbery I Dem ) 6 — Charles L Bartlett (Dem ) 10 — Thomas W Hardwick (Dem ) 

3 — C F Crisp (Dem > 7 — Gordon Lee (Hem ) r — } R Walker (Dem ) 

4 — William C Adamson (Dem ) 8 — Samuel J Tnbble (Dem ) i* — ^pudley M. Hughes (Dem ) 

IDAHO 

Senators — Kitfland I P«ky (Rep > rprs and WiWiam E Btwah (Rep ) 1919 
Repre i lalms — ^Burton L French (Rep ) and Addison T Smith (Rep ) 

ILLINOIS 


At large—La 

1- Martin B Madden (Rep ) 

2— James R Maim (Rq> > 

3 -George E Gorman (Dem t 

4 -JameaT McDermott (Dem ) 
s -Adolph J Sabath (Dim ) 

6 ~Jam« McAndrcws (Don ) 

— Frank Buch nan (Dem ) 

8— Thomas Gallagher (Dem ) 

9 — ^Fred A Bntteo (Rep ) 


StnoioTs^ 

Rep esentai wj (Democrats «o Repubbesns s Progressives a) 
rge — Lawrence B Stringer (I>em ) and W Ui ra Eka W illiam (Dem 


10 — Chartea M Thomson (Prog ) 

11— Iia C Copley (Rep ) 

I — V. illiam fl Hmebaugb (Prog ) 
3— John C McRenz e (Rep ) 

14— Clyde H. Tavenner (Don ) 

15 — ^Stephen A Hoxworth (Dem ) 
x6 — Claude L Stone (Dem ) 

17 — Louis Fit* Henry (Dem ) 
iB— Fradk T 0 Hsrr (Dtan.) 


10 — Charles M Borchers (Don ) 
20— Hwry T Ramey (Dem ) 

2 1 -James M Graham (Dem ) 

2 — William N Bata (Dem ) 

23 — Martin D hnetw (Dem ) 

24— H Robert howler (Dem 1 

2 5 — Robert F HiU (Dem ) 


INDIANA 

SannPnr— Benjamin F Shively (Dem ) 1915 swrd John W Kern (Dem ), 1917 
Jtepresenta/mf (Deaiocnrta 13) 

1— Charles Lieb (Dem 1 ^£‘.“*'7 Gray (Bern ) 1 i-GeorBw W Rauidi (Dem J 

3 — W lUiam E Cox (Dem ) 8— John A M Adair (Dem ) rj— Heniy A Baisdiare (Dem ) 

4 - 1 mcoln Dtton (t^ ) ) 


5 -Raljdi W Moss (Dem ) r ^ ^ , 

> The date fn the 1 st after the atioe of each senator shPws the year m wlneh hi* term Aqnrefc 


:o — ^J B Prterson (Dem ) 


1 See article, luiNois 



SIXTY-THIRD U S CONGRESS 

10% \ 

^«ep ) .g., 

j— diaries A Kennedy (Rep ) 5— -James W CMri (R^ ) 9— William R Green (Rep ) 

3 — ^Irvm S Peppw Cpew4 ^ €-^S«»l; Kit^Uuik (t|^ ) »o— Frank P Woods [Rep ) 

3 — Maunce Connolly ; 7— Sokunon F Ptmjty CRep ) ii — George C Scott (Rep ) 

4- '0tlb«rt V Hai«ca (Rep.) 8— Horace M Tovenet ) 

RAl(rsAS 

Joseph L Bnstow (R,«^) Thompeon (Dettil 1919 

jRr^ senlattves nJcmoCTats j RepubGcans 3 ) 

1 — Dame! R Anthony Jr (Rep ) 4 — Dodlw 9oe<ittle (Dein ) 7— Ceorge A Neeley (Dem ) 

2— Joseph TaggazkiOe^) > S— -Gaff t HclvenM (Dem ) 8— \ teuw Murdock (Rep ) 

3 — Philip P Camiwli (Rep ) 6 — John R Cdtthdv (Dem ) 

KENTUCKY 

5efw*>rr— % tlUam O Bradley (Rnp ) xgii. and Olbc M James (Dem ) 1919 
R€pre^eni0ims CDetnocra^ 9 RepublKAns *) 

I — A W Baiklw (Dem ) 5 — Swagar Shefley (D^ 1 9 — % ill am I F dds (Dem J 

a — AuSHfikusO Stanley (Deni) A—Vrtburfi Rauee (Deco ) 10— James W Landeir (Rep) 

3 — Rom^ Y Thomas Jr (Dem ) 7“J Camphell Cantrijl (Dctn ) n —Caleb Powers (Rep ) 

4 — Ben Johnson (Dean ) 8— Han ey Helm (Dem ) 

LOUISIANA 

SeyiaU>rs — ^John R Thoratem fT>em ) 191s and Joseph F RansdcIT (Dem ) 1919 
R brezeMiUtvts (Democrats 8) 

I— Attcrt Estc^ifoal (Dem ) 4— JoDP T % atkms (Dem ) 7~L I^ro (Dem ) 

3— H (^adaAd Duy*c (Dem ) 5— J W Kder (Dem ) 8 — J fi \swcM (Dem ) 

3 — Robert F Broussard (Dem ) 6— L L Morgan (Dom ) 

MAINE 

Seiuitvri — Charles F Jdinson (Pfro ) 1917 and Edvim Chick Burleigh (Rep ) 1019 
Rep esentz/tivez (Republicans 3 Democrats v 
1 — 4shcr C Hmd (Rep ) 3 — Fcaire t Good vm ^Rep ) 

a — Daniel J McGiUicuddy (Dem ) 4 — F ank E Guernsey (Rep } 

Maryland 

Senators — John Walter Smith (Dem ) 1915 and William P Jackson (Rep ) a<f n^r m 
Kepresentatteet (Democrats 6) 

J — I Harry Cmniigton (Dem ) 3 — Geoege Kodk (Dem > 5— h rank O Smith (Dem ) 

3--J Ffcdwick C Thttiott (Dom > 4— J Charics Lmthicum (Dem ) 6— David j Lews (Dem ) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

S ttaiors — John Wingate W“«ks (Rmi ) 1919 and Henrs Cab t I odge iRep ) ioi7 
Jieprts»MiUt»ej (Repubhcaiu g Democrat 7 ) 

I — Mien T Treadway (Rep ) 7 — Michael F Pfaehm (D«cn ) 13 — \acantbyj W Weeks election 

a— Frederick H Gdlett (Rep ) 8~Frederick E DwtrKk (Dem ) to Senate 

3 — William H W dder (Rep ) 9 — Ernest W Roberts (Rep ) 14 — Edward Gilmore (Dem i 

4— bamud E Winekrtf (Rep I to — WBtlam F l£un«y (D^ ) is— Wdlmm S Gceene (Rep ) 

5 — J*An Jacob Rogers (Rep j 11— Andrew 1 Fetem (Dem ) 16— Thomas C Thacber (Dem ) 

6 — Augustus P Carrier (Rep ) 13 — ^Jamcs M Curley (Dem.) 

MICHIGAN 

Setsalors — Cbartes F Townsend (Rep ) 1917 and WDliam Allen Smith (Rep ) 1910 
R«^me«iiMtws (RepntdicMis so Democrats Progressive s\ 
r — Frank E Doremus iDem ) 6— -Samuel W Soutfa (Rep ) — F O Lindquist (Rep ) 

3— Samuet W Beakes Dem ) 7 — L C Cramptoa (Rc^i ) H Olm koung (Rep ) 

3— J M C Smith (Rep) g—Josef* W Forrfney (Re®.) At large— P H KcUor (Rqi) 

4— Edward L Jiamdton (Rep.) 9 — James C McLaughlin (Rep ) 

5— -t E Mafm fRq».) zo— K O Wioodrufi rog ) 

MINNESOTA 

Sei$atarf — Uosea £ Clapp (Rep ) 1917 and Knutc Ndaon (Rep > 2919 
Repmenlatwet (R^blicamc g Demociais i) 

I— Sydney And rson (Rep ) S — C»eorge R South (Rep ) 9— Halvor Stecnerson (Rep ) 

J W mhdd Hammond (Dem ) 6 — Charles A Lmitiimb (Rep ) At Urge— James Manahan (Rep ) 

( barles R Da is (Rep > 7 — Andrew J Volcteiia (Rep ) 

4 1 rederick C Stevens (Kep.> 8 — Claicxicc fi MiUor (Rqi ) 

MISSISSIPPI 

Sflat9r5»-J«tai Shaq) Williaim (Dem ) *91?. *nd Jam® K Vatdamn(Dem) tgio 

■fftf f>i 11 Tfwffll I w I (iTffBffrraMy 

X—Ezekie) S. Candler Jr (Dem ) 4— Tboew U Swan (Den I fr— Byrds P Hatrisoa (Dem ) 

3— Huboit D Stephens (Dem.) 5— SaancI ^iciiww Witbertpoos — Pency E Qum (Dem ) 

3— BenilUKta G- Huimdunry* (Dem ) (Dem ) 8— Jaanca W O^bor (Dem ) 

MISSOURI 




SKTV-THIRD V S GON<JRZSS ,i, 

MrrausEA 

^ 5 <noio«-“GiJbttt M Srtchcocl {D«n } and fieofse ^ fRtipf ) 1919 

#«l^fes«»A>*2»eS (Dtethtod-Bt* 3 RepttWicniis 3) 

i-^lota A Maguire JDcro.) 3— Dan V SttpbMi* (Dem.) S — Silas R. Bartm 

^CbarlnO LrisecA (Dean ) 4 — CharWH SlMwi<KJdp^) 6 — M«se»^ £3(dcm(Kep> 

NEVADA 

SwwJori— Fraocis G Newlaods ) joij and Key t*ittman (Dem ) tpta 

Rep eseKtahte~-tA«ai Ewiiig Roberts fRep ; 

NEW HAMfSHIRE 

Senators — J cob H GaQui^ (ksp > 1915 and — U1Q19) 

Represonlal xes~E E Reed iDem ) and R B Slevens (Dem ) 

NEW JERSEY 

Scnai s — Jam E Marline (Dem ), ^917 and \\ llvam Hughes (Dem ) 1919 
R«/>rwe»i(i/j er KDemoOrats ri RepublKan i) 

i— Will am J Brovnung (Rep ) S— W^iaih £ Tnttie Jr (Dem ) 9-*'Waltw I lifeCov (Dem ) 

— J Thompson Baker (Dem } 6— Xetps J Martza (Dem ) io— Edward TV Townsend (Dem ) 

3 — ITiomasJ ScuUy (Dent) 7 — Robert G Ercisner (Dem ) ii^johnj Eastm^ODirJ 

4 — Altar B Wabh (Dem ) 8 — Eugene F Kinkead (Dem '1 11— James A Buoutl (Dem ) 

NEW MEXICO 


Senators — Thomas B Catron (Rep ) 1917 and Albert B Fall (Rep ) 1919 
Rep esenfahve^H B Ferguson (Dm) 


NEW YORK 

Seuat rs — Etiha Root (Rep } XQt% and James \ OC^rm n (Dem ) 1917 
Repre entat»es (Democrats 30 Republicsms n Prcqtress ves 2) 

1 — Latbrop Brown (Dem) 16— Peter J Doolmg (Dem) 3 — Edwm \ Merntt Jr (Rep) 

2 — DeniusJ O Leary (D«n ) 7 — John F Catew (Dem ) 3 — Lath r W Mott (Rep ) 

3 — Frank E W Tson (Dem 1 1 8— Thomas Gedney Patten (Dem ) 33 — Charles A Talcott (Dem ) 

4 — Harry Ho wa d Dale (Prog ) 19— Walter RT ChaBstifer (Prog i 34 — George W Fairchifa (Rep ) 

5 — ^James P M he (Dero ) 20 — Francis B Harrison (Dem )< SS'^John R Qancy (D m ) 

6 — W lUiam M Calder (Rep ) 21 — Henry GeorgCjIr (Dem ) 36— Serei o E Pavnc (Rep ) 

7 — John J Fitemald (Dem.) 22 — H Bruckner (Dm ) 3 — Edwin S Underb^ <Dem ) 

8 — Danid I Gnffin (Dem ) 23 — ^Joseph A GouldMi (Dem.) 38 — Thomas B Dmm (Rj^) 

9— James H O Bnen (Dero ) 24 — W ood on R ^ksby (Dem 1 39 — Henry G Danlortk (Rep > 

10— Herman A MeU (Dem ) 25 — Boijanun I Taylor 0«n ) 40 — Robert H Gittins (Dem ) 

11— D m 1 J R ordan (D m ) 26— Edmund Platt (R p ) 41— Ch rles B Smith (Dem ) 

12 — Henry M (Joldft^le (Dem ) 7 — Geo ge McClellan (Dem ) 4 — Daniel A Driscoll I Dem ) 

jj— Timotby D Sulliva (Dem ) 28— Pet«- G Ten Eyck (Dem ) 4t — Charles hL Hamilton (Rep ) 

i4_j^erson M Levy (Dero ) 20— James S Patter (Rep ) 

IS— Michael F Coney (Dem ) 30— Samuel Wallm (Rep > 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Senafitrs — Lee 5 Overman Dem) 191 S and FujaifoW M mmon Dero) 1919 
Rep esentaines (Demociatti 10) 

1— Jolai H. Small (Dem ) S— Charles M Stedman (Dem ) 9 — Edam Y Webb (Dem ) 

2 — Claud Kitchin (Dem ) (> — Hanuib 1 L Dodwin (Dem ) 10— Jame M Gudger Jr (Dem ) 

s— John M Faison (D m ) 7— R bert N Page (Dem ) 

4 — Edward W Pou (Dem ) 8 — Robert L Dmighten (Dem ) 

NORTH DAKOTA 

5«wfors — AsleJ Gronn (Rep) 1915 and Porter J M Cumber (Rej l 1917 
RepmsatXaitei! (RepuWi ahS 3) 

I— H T Helgesen (Rep ' 2— George M Young {Rep ) 3— P D Norton iRep ) 

OHIO 


i~S B<Jwdle(D«ra> 

2— Alfred G Allen (Derti ) 

3— W arien G rd (Dem ; 

4 — j Henry Godee (Dem ) 

5 — mothy T Aosberry (Dem ) 

6 — S mcon D Fes (Rep ) 

7 — James D Po t (Dem i 

8 — Frapk» W Oils (Rep) 


5 «a<jfcirj — ^Theodore F Burton (Rep ) 1915 and Atlee PoniCTene (Deim > 1917 
R tDesmocrats lo RepublKans 3) 


0— Isaac R Sherwood (Dem ) 
10— R bert M Switzer (Rep ) 
ii~Horatio C Clay pool (Dew ) 
I — C L 'Brumbaugh (Dem ) 

13 — John A Key (Oeat 1 

14— WiBatt G Shajpc (Dem ) 

1 5— (}««tga W hrte (D«» ) 

16 — WiiltamB Francis (Dem) 


1 7 — W lUlarti A AshbrooR (Dero ) 
iS — John J Whitacre (Dem ) 

19— EHswortA R Bathnck (Dem J 
o — W illiam Gordon (Dem ) 

2 1 — Robert J Buftley (Dem ) 

At large — Robert L Grosser (Dem ) 


OKLAHOMA 

Senato r— Thomas P Gore (Dem ) I9ts and Robert L Owen (Dero ) 1919 
RepreserUatms (Repubhe ns 2 Democrats 6) 

J Bird S McGuite CRep ) 4 — Charles D (Hem ) At large— Claude Weaver (Dem ) 

2_Ihrck T Morgan 'Rep ) 5— Stott Fern* (Dero ' At large— Joe B Thomfsaa (Dem.) 

3— James S Da enport (Dem ) At large— WBliamH Murray (Dem ) 

OREGON 


Senators — George E Chanlbedain (Dem ) *913 and Harry Lane (Dem > igr? 

Ref re en(a( vts (R^blKauw » Reptiblitant ^regressive r > 

Hawley (Rep) 3— Abraham W Lafierty (Rep 

2— N J SlBnott (Rep ) Prog ) 

» See article Ntw HASlpAttaU. 

I Probably not «rve . * .4^ 

I Contested by Dtemoerat f tant^ Leonard J» 

* Contested by Jubus H Reiter Progressive 



1179 SIX;Ty-THIRJD V S COf«iRES$ 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Sfnaigrf—JMiBt Pwwwe CRq?-) 1915 «i»4 ^eowe T OJtvw 1917 
Ittpnstnt 9 ims (Pnsnaeives ?o. DmIw^dOs u Ecpi^caas 4) 

1— 14— W D B Aineyfihxtg) 37— JonatJianN Laoihaai (Rep> 

s— G««ge S Gotatt (Eap > i s— Mgar & Km 38—Wjllk| (Preg ^ 

« — Hamptoe Moore (Prag ) 10 — ^Jolin V Lesber (Detn ) 39 — Stephen G Porter (Prog ) 

4 — G«>rge W Edmmids (Rep ) 17— Frank L Btohw (Dem ) 30 — M Clyde Kelly (Prog ) 

5 — Micbad Donoboe (Dem ) »8 — Aaron S Knuder CPxc^ ) 31— Jamea Francis Burke (Prog ) 

6 — J Washington D^e (Dem ) ip— Watron W Eafley (Dem ) 3* — Andrew J Barchfeld (Prog > 

7— ■niomas S B itler (Prog ) ao — AndrawK BrodbecA (Dem ) At large — Fred E Lcnis (Prog ) 

S — Robert £ Difenderfer (uoii ) 3i — Cbarim E- Pattern (P^ ) At large — Arthur R Rupley (Prog ) 

Q — Wilbain W Gnest (Prog ) ** — Abralrarqi Keeter (Pjtti« ) At large — Anderson H \l alters 

10— John R Farr (Prr* ) »3^-JWt>octe W Carr <1^ ) (Prog ) 

11— J<*n J Casey {Dem ) 34— Heuy W Tetqde {Rq» ) At !arge—J M Monn (Prog ) 

12— Robert E Lro (Dem.) 33 — ^Milton W Sbssvt (^tog ) 

15 — H Rothcxmcl (Dem > 26 — A. Pafamet {B^ ) 

RHODE ISLAND 

H^Ty F I^ppitt CRep ) 1937 ahd LeBaion Bradford Colt (Rep ) 1919 
JUpre emaitves (Democrats, a Republican i) 

J— George F O Shminemy (Dem ) s— Petar G Gerry (Dem ) 3— Ambrose Komedy (Rep ) 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

yeifft^s — Ellison D Smith (Dem ) rpxg aocf Benjam n R Tdlmao (Dem ) tgig 

(Dem^ats 7) 

1 — George S Legare (Dem ) 4 — ^Joseph T Johnsoa {Dem ) 7 — Asbury F Le er (Dem ) 

2 — ^James F Byrnes (Dem ) 5— David E Finley (Dem ) 

3— Wyatt Aiken (Dem ) 6— J W Ra^dak (Dem ) 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Senalors — Coe I Crawford (Rep ) ipts and Thomas Sterling (Rep ) 1919 
Rep erenUitxvet (Re^bltcans 3) 

i— C H DSfon XRitp ) a— Charles H Burke (Rep ) 3— Eben W Martm (R^ J 

TENNESSEE 

Senators — Luke Lea (Dem ) 1017 antf John Knight Shields (Dem ) 1919 
Represenialtves (Demotxa^ 8 Repubbeans a) 

1— Sam R Sefls (Rep ) S— W C Houston (Dem ) 9— Finis J Garrett (Dm) 

2 — Richard W Ans^ (Rep ) 6— Joseph W Byrns (Dem ) 10 — Kenneth D McKeHar (Dem.) 

3 — John A Moon tDem ) — L P ^ulgett (Dem ) 

4~CordeB BoU (Dem ) 8— Thetas W Suns {Dcm.> 

TEXAS 

5ni«fi^r — Charles A Culberson (Dm ) 1977 and Moms Sheppard (Den> ) rpto 
Re^esealatittes (Democrats 18) 

1 — H W \aughn (Dem ) 7— Alesander W Gr«g (Dem } r3~John H Stejdiens (Dem ) 

2— Martm Dies (Dem > A— Joseph. H Eagle (X)em ) 14— James L Slayden (Dem ) 

3 — James \ouug (Dem ) 9 — George F Burgess (Dem ) iS — John N Garner (Dm) 

4— Sam Rayburn (Dmn ) to^AQMXt S Burteson (Dem ) ib — -William R Smith (Dem ) 

5 — lack (Don ) 11 — Robert L Henry (Dem ) At large — H W Sumners (Dem ) 

6 — kufus Bacdy (Dei^} 13 — CRcar Callaway (Dem ) At large — D £ Garrett (Dtm ) 

UTAH 

Snwiors— Reed Smoot (Rep ) 1915 and George Sutherland (Rep ) 1917 
Reprtsentai w — ^Joseph Howell (Rep ) and Jacob Johnson (Rep ) 

VERMONT 

5e«m<0ri— WOliam P DiDuigliam (Rep ) 1915, and Carroll S Page (Rep 1 1917 
Reprt ontaiite —Frank L, Greene (Rep ) and Frank Pulrolcv (R p ) 

VIRGINIA 


Senotarr — Claude A. SwaosiMi (Dem ) 19x7 and Thomas S Martm (Dem ) 1919 
Repreuniatne* (Democrats 9, Republican i ) 

1— ttiUiam A lone* (Dm ) 5— Edward W Satuukra (Dmm) p—C Bascom Sleinp (Rep.) 

3— Edward E HoUand (Dem.) 6— Carter Glass (Dm ) 10— Henry D Flood (Dem ) 

3— Aadtew J Montague (Dem ) 7— Jamea Stay (Dem ) 

4~-Walter A. Watson 0«n > 8— Chadea C CarUn (Dem ) 

WASHINGTON 

Wesley L Jones {Rgv ) 19x5 nod Miles Poitxderter (Rep ) 1917 
Rep tsettiaitMs (RepedHteans 3 ProgTea w vm 2) 

I— William E Humphry CRep ) 3— WfUiaiil L LaFoRctte (Rep > At large— J W Bryan (P^ > 

a— Albert Johnson (Rep ) At large—J A. Falconer (Prog ) 

west VIRGINIA 

Seinrfimj— Wflliara E Cbikoh (Dem ) xoi7 and Nathan Gofll (Rep ) (1919) 

RepmtrOatms (R^blJcana 4. Democrats 3) 

X — JeStm W Dfavis (Dem \ 3 — S V Av» (Rqj ) 5 — Janies A Hughes (Rep ) 

3— wSam'G "RtoWn Jr (Dem) 4— H.H Moss Jf (R^J At large— Howard Satberland (Rep ) 

WISCONSIN 

Smalon — Isaac Stephenson (Rqi ) 19x3 artl Robert M LaFoUette (Rep ) 1917 
Repraitnia^t (RmniUtcaas 6 Donocrats $) 

»“'Hemy A. Copier (Rep) 5— WBlgwa & StaR^ (D«s. Fu *”EE Biw^CRep) 

3— MiciKui E Ruiie (Oem.) , awn) or-ptoama F K«*op (Dot ) 


3— John M iCAaa (Rep ) 
gr— W^iam J Cary (Dem. Fuaam) 


6- M K Refflj 

7— JedmJ Escl 


3 A F>ear(Rqn) 
e L lenroot (Rep ) 


Fewlorf— Oannee D dark (Itij rpx? and PtamdaE 

fypre*eiUatit€^ Prank WT Mond^ (£«>') 



U» S PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 1908 
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I 

Electoral Vote j 

Popular Vote 

State 

Taft) 

Rep. 

Bryaxi 

Dem 

Taft 

Rep 

Bryan 

Dem 

Deha 

Soc 

Chafin 

Proh 

Gdhaus 
Sot L 

Watson 

Pop 

Hisgen 

Ind 

Alabama 


11 

2 S 3 C« 

74 474 

1399 

965 


1 S 68 

49s 

Arkansas 


0 

56 7 bo 

8 015 

5 842 

I 194 


I 026 

*«6 

California 

10 


214398 

1 7 492 

2S6 9 

11 770 



knS 

Colorado 


S 

1 3 DO 

1 26 644 

7 974 

5 559 




Connecticut 

7 


112 915 

682s 

s 113 

2 380 

60S 


728 

Delaware 

S 


250 4 

2 0 1 

239 

670 



30 

Florida 


s 

10 6 s 4 

31 104 

3 747 

5 S 3 


1 946 

1 356 

Georgia 


13 

41 692 

2 413 

5S4 

1 0 S 9 


16 969 

^T 

Idaho 

3 


52 621 

6 162 

6 400 

0 186 



IIP 

Illinois 

7 


629 929 

4 0 OS 

34 691 

9 343 

1 5 1 

631 

7709 

Ind ana 

IS 


348 993 

33S 26 

13 4 i 6 

18 04 

643 

X 193 

514 

low a 

I 


2520 

ioo 7 

828 

98 7 


261 

404 

Kansas 

10 


10 ii6 

i6r 209 

12 4 0 

5033 



68 

Kentucky 


13 

3 S II 

4409 

4 060 

588 

404 

333 

200 

Louisiana 


0 

8 958 

63 568 

2 538 




82 

Maine 

6 


66 9S7 

3 403 

I 7S8 

48 



701 

Maryland 

2 

6 

IlD 

11 908 

2 323 

3 302 



48s 

Massachusetts 

16 


26 gCi6 

15a 43 

10 7S 

h 3 9 

I 18 


19 239 

Michigan 

*4 


3a 80 

1 57 I 

11 586 

16 974 

1 006 


-42 

Minnesota 

tl 


19 843 

109,40 

14 5 

II TO 



426 

Mississippi 


I 

4 3^3 

60 28 

978 



I 27O 


Missouri 

j 6 


34 03 

34b 574 

15 43 

4 231 

868 

1 16 

402 

Montana 



J 3 

Q j 6 

5855 

8 



481 

Nebraska 



6 997 

131 099 

5 4 

51 9 




Nevada 


3 

10 75 

1 11 I 

2 03 




436 

New Hampshire 

4 


53 49 

33 bSS 

I 299 

905 



584 

New Je sey 

i 

r 


I 263 3 0 I 

1 18 67 

10 S 3 

1 4 934 

I ly6 


2 922 

N w \ork 

39 


870070 j 

1 967 468 

384 I 

22 667 

3877 


3 817 

North Carolina 


1 i 

114 93 1 

136 995 

378 1 

1 




North Dakota 

4 


1 630 

i SS 

! 2 42t 

I S 

70^ 


43 

Ohio 

23 


[ 5 23 

' SO 721 

33 795 

It 40 


163 

1 

475 

Oklahoma j 


1 7 

1 110 4 4 

j 122363 

21 734 


1 

1 412 ■ 

24s 

1 

Oregon 

4 


62 530 

38 049 

339 

2 68 

1 


289 

Pennsylv ania 

34 


745 7 9 

4487 8 

3 913 

36604 

1 

1 12 2 

1 \ 


I 057 

Rhode Island 

4 


43 942 

24 06 j 

I 36s 

1 I 016 

iS , 


1 103 

South Carolina 


9 

3 963 

62 290 

190 1 





South Dakota 

4 


67 53d 

40 66 

2 846 j 

4059 



t 88 

Tennessee 


IJ 

118 324 

I 5 608 

r 8 0 

300 


T oSi 

332 

Texas 


18 

6s c66 

217 302 

7 870 

164 

• 



Utah 

3 


or 028 

42 601 

4 895 




87 

Vermont 

4 


39 55* 

n 496 


802 



804 

Virginia 


12 

52 573 

82 946 

2 SS 

I III 

2 

los 

SI 

Washingtim 

S 


106 062 

58691 

14177 

4700 



249 

West Virginia 

J 


137 Sdg- 

111,418 

3 679 

s 139 




Wisconsin 

13 


24 47 

166 632 

a8 170 

It 572 

314 



Wyoming 

3 


20 846 

14 918 

I 713 

66 




Total 

3 « 

i6» 

7 679^206 

6 409 ao6 

440,830 

Hi 6&3 

13 Sjs 

a8 131 

83562 


wBo U. 6 l^XESIBENTIM. ELECrK)N igiH 


jpfa Fr^Sidenbal Ekeiwn 


State 

EtectonIVote 

Poptdar \ ote 

Wikoo 

Denu 

Roosmndt 

Prog. 

Ta& 

Rep. 

Wi^n 

Dem 

Roosevdt 

Prog 

Taft 

Rep 

Debs 

Soc 

Chafin 

Proh 

Renner 
Soc L 

Alabama 

xa 



82 440 

22 680 

9 730 

3029 



Amona 

3 



Jo 524 

6049 

3 021 

3 163 

265 


iEfcansas 

9 



68 83S 

21 6 3 

24 467 

8 IS 3 

89S 


California 

2 

II 


S83 436 

283 610 

3 014 

79 201 

23 336 


Colorado 

6 



114 3 I 

72 306 

rS 486 

16 418 

5063 

475 

Connecticut 

7 



74(114 

34 143 

68 099 

10 0 8 

2 068 

I 360 

I>elaware 

3 



22 631 

8 886 

IS 99 

556 

623 


Florida 

6 



36 4 J 7 

4 53 S 

4 279 

4 806 

I 854 


Georgia 

rt 



93 1 r 

22 0X0 

S 190 

1 0 8 

147 


Idaho 

* 


* J 3 92 J 

25 52 

32 Sjo 

11 960 

I 53 


Illinois 

29 



405 048 

386.478 

2 S 3 S 03 

81 278 

15 10 

4 066 

Iivdiana. 

IS 



2 S 3 S 7 

166 124 

142 8aO 

3 464 

18.46 

2 861 

Iowa 

13 



iS 376 

16 783 

119 811 

15 914 

S 43 


Kan<m«; 

to 



143 070 

120 123 

4844 

20 So 



Kentucky 

*3 



2 J 9 S84 

102 766 

I15 512 

II 64 

3 33 

956 

Louisiana 

to 



61 ojs 

9323 

3 834 

s 249 



Maine 

6 



SI 113 

48493 

26 45 

2 541 

915 


Maryland 

8 



II 2 674 

S 7 786 

54 956 

3 996 

2 244 

3-2 

Maasachnsetta 

iS 



173 408 

142 228 

ISS 948 

12 6 6 

2 S 4 

I 10^ 

Michigan 


IS 


ISO I 

214 584 

IS 244 

23 I 

5 031 

1 2S2 

Minnesota 


la 


106 426 

12s 856 

64334 

SO 

7886 

3 12 

Mississippi 

lO 



57 164 

36 7 

I SU 

2 017 



Missouri 1 

i8 



33094 

123 III 

207 490 

28 I 4 S 

S 3 0 

I 

Montana 

^ 1 


28 230 

22 448 

18 404 

10 828 



Nriiraska 

8 1 


lOQooS 

2 6S9 

54 216 

10 185 



Nevada 

3 



7.986 

S6 5 

3 90 

3 313 



New Hampshire 

4 



34 24 

I 704 

3292 

I 981 

535 


New Jersey 

I* 



178289 

I 410 

88 83s 

15 801 

2 8 8 

1 3 I 

New Men o 

3 



20437 

834 

I 33 1 

2 859 



NewTrort i 

4 S 



6 S 47 S 

390 02 j 

4 S 428 

1 633S1 

194 

4 51 

North Carolina ' 

12 



144 S07 

69 130 , 

29 139 1 

105 

I 


North Dakota 

s 



29 s 5 

35 6 

3 090 , 

6966 

1 43 


Obw < 

*4 



423 152 

1 22932 

27 q66 

89930 

11 +S 9 

2 6 3 

Oklahoma. 

lo 



119 156 

t 

90 786 

4 262 

2 185 


Or^wa 

5 



47 064 

37 600 

34 6 3 

13 343 

4 360 


Pennsylvaiua 


38 


39 S 6*0 

447 4 6 

73 30s 

809 5 

10 533 

04 

Rhode Island 

5 



30412 

16 878 

27 703 

2 049 

616 

2o6 

South Caridina . 

9 



48 355 

1 293 

536 

164 



South Dakota ^ 


S 


48982 

58 811 


4 662 

3 010 


Tennessee 

12 



130 335 

S 3 72s 

39 444 

3 402 

82s 


Texas 

|o 



221 43S 

26 740 

28913 

2 S 4 2 

1 73S 

442 

Utah 



4 

36579 

24 1 4 

42 100 

0 023 


S09 

Vermont 



4 

I 5 3 S 4 

22 073 

23 305 

9 28 

I 1 S 4 


Virginia 

12 



90 J 32 

21 777 

23 288 

820 

709 

30 

Washiogtrm 


7 


86840 

ri3 698 

70 44 S 

40 134 

94110 

1.872 

Wmt V0gmw . 

» 



113 046 

78 819 

S6 667 

IS 336 

4 534 


Wucootb 




164 228 1 

6* 460 

130 69s 

33 481 

8 526 

5*2 

Wyomtoe 

3 



75310 1 

0132 1 

14560 

a 76a 

434 


Tout 1 


88 

8 

i 6 286 087 i 

4125804 1 

3 475.813 

895 892 

200 7 3 

38814 


TTie pcqniki vote here givea i» only iy«wo»n»Uly cotrea ftw certun etate* and therefore for the toul 
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[iVo/e —The d&Us fiven thrsughovi r^to tn&tiers spea^ W VfQty tJjf Smite pp v-i^n 

imda- the days ^n quesifori,] 


AAjtjaer, Jeppe 213 
Abbej fe A 243 2&0 639 
Abbot C G 36 
\bt3erh^<loD S. 123 
Abdul H^aad II 1024, 
H52 Nov 2 12 O^woi 
wAq Xt)V!27 12 
AbduHab PflflH 
Abdur Rabiipa Julj 80 12 
Abendanon sTpedWoh 60 
Abeokutft Nrf, 660 
Abercromtw Hon J 160 
Aberdare Wales 661 
Aberdeen Scot 688 {M/i 
char Catbedrol) 282 

— Itia 708 

— S I>ak 906 907 

— Waah 024 933 
Abeshr A£ 1006 
Abington Mass 886 
Abieko bwed. ll'W 
Abnake rug 253 
Aborigines 153 161 

Abor tnbe 103 611, Mar 
31 11 Ap 10 11 
Abruzw It 1042 1043 
Abu Sunbeb Egy DOS 
Ab> fioB Egj 200 
AbjBBinia 9^ May 15 11 
Acapulco Me* 180 
Acamania Qr 2 <6 
Accession oatb 311 476 
Accra G Co 660 
Acetone 408 

Acetylene gas 885 408 412 

4.C&0 noniaji 220 
Aeheson E G 360 
Achilles (planet) 04 
Acid blast maehiBe 254 
Ackers. B ^ Johp 304 
A la^ Ft* 14 487 
Acromegaly 171 
Acropobs 276 
Aeioa Lord 191 
Acton Mdx. 250 ^ 

— Tex 014 
Aejl (Sultan) 1008 
Ada Okla 891 

Ada Bazar Turk Aa 1161 
Adam J 210 221 
Adam Bede Oct 90 12 
Adams Alva 784 

— F D 107 

— H 240 

— W 8 03 
Adams co Ida 708 
— eo Otio 742 887 
Adams North Mass 854 
Adamson I>ec 5 12 
Adana IIW llol 
Adare Cape Antarct 00 
Add ngton 13 11 
Adelaide Aust? 6S0 
Ad5Ue Land Antarct 101 
Adati India 612 

Add Bey Hadp 1160 
A iis Alwba Ab> 943 
Adler Hermann 630 
Admiralty Is Pao 0 t012 
A Irenabn 168 
Adrian Mich 830 
Adrianbple 27 28 39 31 
11^ Got 86 la Nuv 12 
12 

Adsorptiem 12? 
Adulteratloip ^36 
Adultery 32S 
Advent Bay AlC^ 102 
Advisory Impenal Opuncil 
Ap27 IS 


Aegma Gr 

Aerenthal Count 069 066 
Aenal NaVigaitioii Act 
1011 08 
AetpliteB H2 
Aeredrfb rescue Api^se«)9 
284 

Aeronauttoal msms KM 

— observatory 141 

Aergnautics 830 462 

(aenal post) fUai M 
bep9 if (British Royal 
Fl> mg- Corps) July 8t> 

— Casualties lAlfcTiditer) 

Nov 6 12 (Anjesbury) 

May 10 12 (army air 
ship) May 4 11 (AStley^ 
&ep21. J2 (Badel) July 9 
12 (Bayo) June 27 12 
(Beissbarth & Lang) Oct 

10 12 (Benson) May 25 

11 (Berger and Zung 

hanns) 21 12 (Bar 
mrdj Alar 10 12 (Bitt 
ner) feep 21 12 (Boer 
ner) Jan 10 12 (Bum 
baugh) Sep 26 12 

(Carame) »em 3 11 

(CaHHoeO) Sep 17 II 
(Campbell) Aug 3 12 
(Castellane) Sep 32 li 
(Chandenier) Aug ?8 

12 (Chotard) SCp 12 
11 CClatk M») June 

18 12 \Deorocej Nov 26 
11 (cle GraiUy) Swi 

11 (de Aille dAvraj) 

Ap 19 12 (Doum> June 

19 1 (DubdM and 

Peignam) June 19 12 
(BhrmaUtt) JUpe 23 12 
l Engel hajadtt Sep 29 11 
(Etienne) June 36 12 
(Dynng) Sep 9 11 (Fal 
kenhajn) June 21 1~ 

(kenwick) Aug 13 1'’ 
(Fischer and Kuglen 
Julj 2" 12 (fSslier and 
Mason) May 13 12 

(Frey) \ov 22 12 (Fna 
bie Sep 1 11 (Gamma 
airsh p) gep 20 12 

(Got eke and Stieler) 

Oct 21 12 (Gm>Bepl4 

12 <G Imour) Feb 17 
1 (Graj France) Sep 

8 12 (Bainbu^r) Get 
30 12 (Mamikon and 

W yEes8-StuBrt]| Sep 6 
IB (Hardwicks) Deo IS 
12 (HaaelburBt) June U 
12 (H Idebrandt faal 
U on) Jan 16 II (Hatch 
kiss and Bettmgton) Sep 
10 12 (Hubert) Sep 11 
U (Kaako^ Aug 20 
12 {Kearney) Deo 19 
12 (Ktmmemng and 
Tmrqet) Juno 9 *1" 
(KdtMg June 80 12 

(bftcour) O t 90 12 

(Laurent) Nov 32 
(Lawreince) Dec 19 12 
(Leforestier) -Sjp 6 11 
(Lemartin, Pplneoteau 
mid Landon) June 18 
n (Longataff) ^ 28 

12 (Lorame tM Wtbon) 
July 5 10 (vijta trfii4ng4 
hovea) Nov 2« *n 
(Manwm) 3S f2 
(M«r«^al} Nov 6 12 

ii8i 


(Piejre and I>dP0}^ 
^y IS 11 (Marron) 
Bep 2 'll (Moepa) Nov 
29 11 m^upoK) Sep 

11 (C&vewsB) Jt^ 15 
*13 (OxlM Iff)e « H 
(Tana odintipti) Doc 21 

12 (Psrlee) Guo IS 12 

IParmefce) Jmte % 
(Peck) 11 12 

Eteo M '12 

trovicea) Nov 5 ’12 
(pQ^raln) Oet 81 12 
M»e9 Ju^y 1 
» (Recb) Dee 3^11 
(lUdge) we IS 11 
(RoekweH and Beofct) 
Sep ^ 18 (Ruby) June 

I ’12 (Ruchoimet) Jsn 
12 12V (R^azoiH) 

2m 12, (S<a»sdt) Juno 28 

12 (Kendal) June ft 

II (Voa sSiHchting) 
May 35 13 -(SclntTer) 
Dee 8 11 (SeviBcb M«r 

13 12 (Stille nnd Bhcb 

wtatter) Juhe 1 12 

(Thomag) Sep 24 10 
( Transatkaitu' air- 
ship) June Z 12, fTallon) 

6 11 (Vedrmea) 
Ap 29 12, (Veirept) Ap 
17 12 (VWiur) Jums & 
12 CVoiarn) Sw 26 13 
fWelBb) June 11 12 

(Zeppeun arrship) June 

— Cross channel Sight 
(Cronies) May 21 12 
(Hamel) Ap 2 1« (Quito 
b Miss) Ap 16 12 
Gurdion Benn^ Cup 
July 1 11 7 11 

Nor 23 12 BeaddB-Seo- 
retw shot Aug 1 11 
hydroplane niAta Aug 
9 12 AUg 28^12 Sep 6 
12 D^ 22 13 Kdhtary 
(Hendon) May 12 11 
(France) Franee 15b 
nava) 4S May 2» 11 
night ^<*8 26 12 

raeea <Gt Britain eir- 
ourt) July 22 11 2b 
if, <RerMp-'Vi^:aa)Juiie 
9 '12. ThB6 10 12 

(Brooldands ■ Brighton) 
May 6 ^11 (Chicago) 
Sep 0 j3 ftiuropean cir 
euiQ June j6 11 July 3 
11 Kily.6 11 July 7 
|1 C^^rby ** aetral) 
June 8 12 C Derby 
Drench) June 16 *^12 
June 17 12 (New York 
PhSade^ia) Aug 8 H 

1 i ^r®W*rniOBBC^ 

31 11 (Royel Aero Oub 
balloop) 22 12 

(Stutt^^iTt-Mascaw) Nev 

1 12 recQTdg (Atwood) 

Aug 26 uL (Hfewme) Jurie 
5 II, Coreumme and 
Rumpehnayar) Nor 44 
m (BSadohke 
Jyne 29 12 (Cenro air 
amp Beight) June IS 
1?A (Fournas,^ continu 
w^«e.pn ft (Powfer) 
13 iX <G«rroB 
-II 8elr « 
ft Doojl 29 OQartwi 
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— Centenary May 7 12 
Brownlee Dr 155 

Br wneville Tex 912 724 
Brawn Umversitj 902 
Bruce Sir D lo9 1"3 

— Sir G 550 

— W S, 101 
Bruceton Pa 883 
Bruchest Magr $12 
BrUhl J W 125 
Brulard General Deo 24 12 
Bruu Albert 106 

— GeneraU J 1003 996 
Bruadidge Stephen 774 
Brunet, 628 

Brunbea J I05 
BrUnm 956 961 
BTunneokc W lOD 
Brunner Arnold W 790 
876 
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Bruimer J F L MP 487 
fimerawick Ga 794 723 

— Ger 1008, 1009 

— Me 822 

— Md 824 
Bruaa 1151 

Bruah George J 753 
Bruaoff \ ,218 
BrusaeU 969 

— Sugar Gonveation 14 
15 4ugl 7 12 

Bryan Cbarlea P Aug 12 
*^11 Nov 14 12 

— Nathan P "93 

— W J 748 854 750 
June 21 26 July S 12 

Bryant W C (statue) 249 
Bryce James 1068 May 6 
12 Nov 13 12 

— Lloyd Aug !■’ II 
Brvn Maw r College 898 
Bubonic Mague (Pi) 94S 

(P R ) 9£>2 

Buocleuch Duchess of i*56 
Buchanan Co Mo 848 
Buehsrcat; 1036 
BUcheler Franz 219 
Bu hstatter (airman) June 
1 1- 

Bu kharo Matthew H 920 
Bu kmEhain Palace 248 
Buckl G E 192 
Buckmastet SO M P 
489 

— IV 467 

Budap St 957 965 958 
Buddh sm 603 1039 
Budka Dr Niceta Sept 12 
U 

Biel J 402 
Bu nog Asre 1066 106 
1068 1009 ( holcra) 

1051 (fl d ) Ap 26 11 
Buffalo N T 868 869 
S/1 /24 Ap 12 Jan 23 

B iiBson, F E 996 

— 118 
Bukedi 645 

Bj Kemmesh Ap I"* 23 
12 

Bulawajo "03 70 
Bulgaria 10o4 5 1026 

102 1029 1030 (srmj) 

3" 43 (4.U trian rela 

tiers) 964 Oct 13 12 
Njvll 1- (Balkan wa ) 
29 (Hague Conven 
tions) 55 (Kot hana 
massacre) 4ug 1 9 13 
12 (Mawdoma s n 
path es) Aug 1 25 12 
O t 13 12 (mhCarj 

operati ne) 3" 29 min 
tenal changes 1029 
1030 Feb 25 11 

(mobdisation) Sep 30 
12 (na\j) 29 (Sofia 
f6t s) Feb 2 1 (Titnovo 
celebration) Aug 15 12 
Bulkl« Morgan G 787 
Bull Charles b 753 

— Jacob 214 

— Olaf 214 

Bullcroft main colliery 
E£.g 38 
Bullft 376 
Bull.fct W M JuJv i 12 
Bulk ck J H Oct 10 12 
Baiow Princeton 1013 

— II G von 236 
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Bumpua H C Jan 20 11 
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— Rev TV H 319 
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Burgoyne A H MP 488 
Burke John 881 
Burkett Elmer J 853 
Burkheiaer process 40& 
Burleigh Edwin C 824 
Burl ngtoB la 809 810 

— Vt 918 
Burma 603 016 
Burn 4 S 
Burnet John, 2^1 
Burnett Sir David 779 

— John 513 

Burnett Imnugistion biD 
Dec 18 1- 

Burnham Daniel H "53 
790 8M 

— Henry Fben 859 
Bumlev 560 

Bum John M P 486 
July 19 Aug 15 11 

— WUiamJ 809 864 
Burns Ore 892 
Burrage Champlin, 319 
Burr II G A 385 

I— Martin 668 
ButriUville R I 901 
Burrow s Julius C 838 

— Rev W O May 23 12 
Burt Silas TV 7^3 

Bu ton, Henry 710 

— Theodore E 887 
Burton-on-Trent 500 
Bur J B 190 
Burv 560 

Busch W V06 
Bush B F Ap 3 II 
Bubhiifa June 15 12 
Buahej Herts 349 
Bushire 1115 
Bushmen 1j3 
B laom F B Ap 13 12 
Busee F^d A 803 
Bussell I W .22 
Butcher J G MP 488 

— S H S38 219 
Bute 588 

Butler Mrs A J 584 

— Edward B Moh 14 11 
~ SrHsr Id 006 

— H C 274 

Butler N M 748 84? 

— Samuel ISS 

— Gen biT W 191 538 
Butlm SirHy T 54J 167 
Butte Mont 849 850 
Butter 421 

Butterm Ik 421 
Butti Enneo, 1054 
Butuan P I 949 
Buxton, Sydney M J 486 
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— Thomas "01 
Buxton 5"9 

Buysse 210 212 
Byatt H A 646 
Byles SirW P MP 487 
B"! me Frank M 908 
( abin Creek, W Va 930 
Cable 81 36« 

— eompatues 82 
Cabras 95. 

Cabot Arthur T 753 
Cabrera Manuel E 106u 
1084 

Cabneres Card 813 
Cacarea Ramon 1098 Nov 
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Cadeby Oi^tery 565 July 
9 12 Aug 5 ’13 
CadenasBQ ll3S 
Cadmua Boufieof 272 
Caesar 226 223 
(iaesana 547 
Caguas, P H 963 
Caillaux Josash 999 Jim 
27 11 (policy) June W 
Nov 5 22, Dec ISrll 
Cadlkvet de 33 
Csuro Egy 969 
— . HI 800 (Roods) 804 
kar25 12 
Caithness 588 
Calabna, 1048 
Calais Fr June 11 12 

— Me 822 
Calamba P I 948 
Calapata Sp 158 
Calcruna cBUfhtde and cyati- 

amide 359 409 412 

— sulphide 119 
Cal utta 616 
Caldwell James 615 

— Robert Jan 13 11 
Caldwell Ida 797 

Calgarian 346 
Calgary 6b3 665 
Calce Baron 966 
CaWom 774 Sep 9 11 
(earthquake) Jan 4 l. 
tod) 410 (pnmane j 
May 15 12 (Umv rsitv) 
"30 779 (woman 8uf 
rage) 90 776 
Ca,iformaa 16 
Callendar B L 117 ll2 
Callimachus 219 224 
Caloric the ry 117 
Calumet nre 111 801 
C lonmeter 4.1 
CalvmNtic Methodist 
(Wal a) 306 
Camara lo5o dn 1 / 
Camberwell Lend of 
Gambon, Jule Aug 4 30 
11 

Camborne ,,67 
Cambrian Combine C\il 
li Ties 5 9 

Cambridge Eng 584 
(Balfour choir) Mar 1 
12 (bv-ele tion) Feb 16 
11 (farm) 44 (Univ 
degree ) 318 Jan IS 11 

— Md 8486 

— Mass S>8 S51 835 

— O 883 

— Sr rings Pa SOS 
Cambndgeahire race Oct 

30 12 

Camden Me 822 

— N J SbO 

— Town Croup 243 
Camera hearr gs r 334 
Camerana Gen 6 
Cameron Lt C A June 

3 11 

— D C 676 

— Edward J 657 
Qimeroonr 1012 

Cameroma 346 
Camrfo Torres 10 
Camine. Capt Sep ll 
CamnieU Lt B A Sep 
17 "11 

Camorra Society 1047 
Mar 11 11 

Campaign PubG ity lU 
K) Ap 14 Aug 19 11 
(L 8 ) "45 841 S58 861 
S85 9V 936 
OampaniH It 1042 
Campbell Lady Colin 542 

— Donald 570 

— Dou^as 631 

— G A 3ba 

— Ced QemM W4 
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Campbell Co tTj'o 037 
CampbeU-H^ronb, M 
W 112 
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Oamptoo, 817 
Caasdt- 663 101 103 
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308 (cathedral) Au* 2 " 
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31 12 (Connau^t tottO 
Au« 28 12 Oct 13 II 
0«t 14 11 Nov 18 11 
(coomlar aennce) Sep 17 
1- (&tuuM») 75 Feb 22 

11 Ap 4 11 (Sahing 
duput^ May 5 11 Sep 
6^11 (FreS C3huiehfi»> 
317 Oot 16 11, (FiBBCh 
vmt) July 29 *12, (Fur 
Seal Convention) Oct 11 

12 (Jiuianeae raatioDs) 

Feb 19^11 May 19 U 
(London visit) July 4 12 
(paued msjTiafea) 315 
Feb 22 12, Ju& 29 U 
(navy) 31 52, 483 

Dec 5 12 (railway^) 

Maj 24 12 Jifly26 12 
Nov 19 12 (BeaptxKuty 

see that Jbcadui^ (Rit- 

theman cbureh) Sep 12 
12 (trade) 75 (trans- 
coatmenta] ry ) 73 

(Westlndian Agreement) 
&>i 15 Ap 9 12 

(vrotnao euSrage) 90 
Canadian Nor^iem Had 
■waj, 666 

— Facibc Railway 666 
Canalejas, JcHh) U37 1138 

Jan 5 It Nov 12 12 
Canal raya, 119 
Canals, (U K) 575 (Aus- 
trian) 962, (C3yd&-F«rti 
im>y^) 593 see under 
cotmUtes 
(^nal Zone, 943 

— Royal Cotpmiwnrm. Jan 
10 11 

Cananea, 1089 
Cancer lt>6 (leseazvh 
fuod) Nov 4 U 
Candy Tnwt Dee 13 12 
Cane tjeat 175 
Caneva Oen. 22 
Canevaro case 65 
Canfield, Dorothy 300 395 
Cannes, Ap 13 12 
C^non Joseph G 804 
Gabon Ctty C!ol 781 
Canonsburg Aug 26 ll 
Canterbury Andtbiahopof 
479 Feb 6 Nov 10 11 
(Bdde bercentenary) Mar 
^ 11, (Divorce Qommis- 
emn) Nov 20 12 (Wel^ 
Church) Nov 28 XI 
Canterbu^ 680 , 

Claatoo, CmW A ^ 

June 31 13 

— ML 800 

— O 882,883.887 

— aasdeow mlway 078 
979 

— Kowloon railway 976 

Cap (ordnanee) J577 
Capi^n« J k 455 
Cape ««iud 829 
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SWrivef N C 878 
, cape Fiiuaterre 346 
Cape Girardeau Mo 846 

~N^e Ai^ 938 

— Province S Af 703 
— Town, 703 TPA (uiuver- 

Mey)S«31 12 

— VinoeatN Y 734 
Catalano lAbour 70 330 

TSO (U R) 738 

— pumauneot 331 (Cal ) 
779 (Del) 788 (Ida.) 
799 (Ma^) 831 (Mtan ) 
842 to >884 (Ore)M4 
895 (P 1)948 (S C> 
905 (Vt) 919 

Capper Arthur Sl4 
Capstan aj^ 158 
Capua Alfred 238 
Caraealla Baths of 104$ 
Caracas 1101 
Carbon 395 
Carbonanos 11^ 
Caibotuite ol luae 411 
Carbondak Hi 802 
Carbon diuude, 389 395 
CarbonisatiDH 397 402 
Ca boninduu 359 
CarcazHi art collection May 
30 12 

Carchemtsh (Jerablus) 
Turk As 267 
Carden S L.F G 10S6 
Carden Hall, Chee Sep lb 
1,. 

Cardiff Tenn- 909 

— Eng. 560 566 573 582 
Carding 442 

Carev J M 937 
Caribou Me 822 
Carleton, Will, 753 
Carhng. Sir John 6T 
Ca Ivde dth Eari of 539 

— lOthEarfof 546 

— Alexandra 231 

— Castle Comb 282 

t ariton Hotel Aug 9 11 
Connack £. W 911 
Carmarth^ (by-eleotions} 
Jan 14 Auj 22 12 
Carmichael Baron 614 

— 8w T G Feb 3 11 
Carnarvon Castle 476 
Carnation, 4,.? 

Carnegie A 873 1079 

593 (arbitration) Dec 12 
1 1 (offer to Italy) Sep 28 
1 1 (peace foundation) 
Deo 14 11 (peaaioos) 
Nov 22 12. 730 (Insti 
tute Pittsburg) 248, (In 
stitution, DC) Jau 20 
11 

Caroline la 1013 1015 
Carp P P 1029 Jmi U H 
CarpatDa 16 
Carpenter Charles, 401 

— IF W Bep 12 12 

— H C 394 

— J Estlin 317 
Cupeotier 454 
CarTH W 2R8 

Carrel AJaxig, 166 167 
Oct 10 12 

— M Drew 952 

Carrffre John M 753 
C«macoii, 657 _ ^ 

Camocton, Hsniy B 753 
CarroU B F 811 
Carratbers D , 102 
Carson, 8u Eaward, M F 

488 496 697 6X0 (Be! 
(asi) Sep 16 27 12 

(Ctderwne) 21 13 
?0»wavon) Sep 23 12 
mablMi) Oit 10 11 

®anpfc!kn)^8ep 18 12 
^iMgow) Oct 1 12 


((loms rule fidanee) 516 
June 14 12 (laslMirn) 
Sep 49 12 (Liverpool) 
Sep 30 12, (London 

deny) bep 20 12 (Porta 
down) Sep 25 42 

(Solemn Covenant) 512 
Corson (5ity Nev 854 866 
Carstensen, J Deo 17 12 
Ckrtago Colom 1077 

— Cost Ric 1079 
OoFter T H 861 
Carthage Mo 846 

Carthage 24 
Oartogr^hy, 104 
Carton & C 231 
Cartridge 873 3£7 
Cartwright Sir B. 677 
CiHUSO 835 

Caruthpieville Mo 849 
Carvalho Mme de 217 
Casablanea Mor 1106 
1108 64 

Casement Sir Roger 1066 
July 13 12 
Casey B P 790 
Casper Wyp 935 
Caasel Sir E. Aug 14 11 

— Fell! 488 
Cassirer E 294 
Castberg Johan 1111 
Castellane (Amnan) Sep 

22 U 

Castillo Cave 8p laS 
Castine M <23 
Castlebay 689 
Ca tleiea, 597 
Castkreagh Yisoount 4S8 
Castnllo Alonso 1137 
Castro Cipnano 1100 
Dec 31 12 

— Gan P tnente! 112 
Catania 1042 

Cater Rev Ives, 819 
Cathanna, Brazil 1074 
Cathoart Lady 589 
Catim Tberon E 848 
CatoMviUe Md 827 
Catron T B 867 
Caucasus 1125 
Cauer P 221 
Cauvin Lusemburg 1086 
Cavalle la Rualicana 240 
Cavan 595 
Cav Basil S 645 

— C J P 111 

— George MP 48S 496 
Cave age lo6 13” 
(^avendiBh Lord R 663 
Cavern Jose Salvador 1095 
Cawdor 3rd Earl 489 64- 
Cawnpore 616 

^jey P R 95rf 
Cayuga and Seneca Barge 
Canal N \ 8”0 
Caaot Juka 1004 
Ceag Isjnp 3^ ^ 

Clleou. Lord Hugh M P 
488. 465 J(^ 25 II 
(Eam^en) 18 12 

— Lora Rotoort M P 
489 Nov 11 12 (on 
Weldi Cbureh Bill) 517 
(on woman suffrage) 89 

Cedar Falk la. 809 

— Keys Fla 723 

— Rapids la 809 
Celebes la 1040 89 

Celluloid 235 

CcUul^ 444 Unooat)B95 
Cementaticm 382 
Cemsntite 394 
Censorship drainatlQ 228 
Census OU K ) 550 May 

25 11, (of production) 
561 (Ireland) May 20 
11 (blind) 800 (ocoupa^ 
tiona) 562 435 (woman 
eviff»»s»») 86 11 


Centerville la 809 
Central Americsui FedeiSr 
tion, 1066 

Central Ralls £ I 901 
Central^ Wash. 924 9^ 
CentralTiidia 617 

— ProviBoes India 617 
Centre Party (Germany) 

1019 1020 

Century lieatre 2^ 
C^ihatopod 133 
Ceramic 340 
Oerno W von Jon Ig 12 
Cesarewitoh stakes Oot 11 

11 Oct 16 12 
Ceanolft Collection 278 
Cetacea 136 
Cettigne 1028 

Ceuta 1106 1107 
Ceylon 623 (feny) 606 
Cezanne Paul 241. 
Chadwick 221 
Chafin E W 749 JuK !*> 

12 

Chagas Joas 1121 ll'>3 
Sept 2 11 

Cbagres nver Panama 944 
Chalais-Medon 340 
Oiabcwtheres, l35 
Chalmers D 170 

— Rr M 330 642 

— Sir Robert July 17 11 
Chamba bl7 

CbamberlaiQ Austen M 
P 488 495 501 (m St 
Pet rsbu(g) Ap 11 12 
(on Bonar Law) 519 (on 
Home rule) Maj 7 12 
^n Imperial Prrferencc) 
Oct 16 12 (on Sugar 
Convention) Aug 7 12 

(on L monist policy) July 
22 Nov 15 12 (tanS 
reform) Nov 8 11 (ref 
erendum objections) 483 

— C J 14o leb 

— Joseph 496 502 (sugar 
convention) 14 July 10 
11 July 8 12 

Cfaamberbn BdsonJ May 
24 12 

- T C 108 
Chambers B addon 230 
Chambereburg Aug 8 12 
Cham language 1 b3 
Chamarro Gen E 1090 
Champagne riots 999 
Champaign III 800 
Champlain canal, 870 

— Societj 197 
Champneys Sir 3F)raiici» 

July I 12 

Chan ellor Major J R 
647 July 11 11 
Chandewer, 1 1 Aug 28 1 
Chandler oachanah 837 
Chang Chen wu Qen 982 
Aug 17 12 

Chang Teung hnang 978 
Channel Is 667 580 
Chanut#' Kan 812 813 
C3iao Erh kng 979 

— Pmg-ohun 977 982 
Chaoeval 271 
Chapin Harold 230 
Chaplin Henry M P 488 

I^v8 11 

Charbonneao. Jean, 198 
Cbareo. 398 
CSiarcot Jean, 99 
Charette de la Oontiie 
Boron. 1003 
Charleroi Setg 383 
Charles (of Rumania) Deo 
9 12 

— (Archduke). Oot 21 *11 
Qiarles City la. ^ 
C^rlsston Miss $44 
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Chftrlevton 8 C 904i 906 
724 (Tund storm) Aug 
Z-* 11 

— W \a m 929 
Cha lotw N C 8*7 
CharlottenbviTg 1:009 
Charlottesville Va 921 
Charpentiw GFustarve 0ct 

20 12 

Charterhonse JalyS 11 
CiwTtres Due de 1003 
Chacula Seftor 1120 
Chatalja 30 34 6 8 
Ch&teaub«aad A de 202 
Chatham On 668 
Chsttsuoogs, Tenn. 909 
910 "24 

Cbaunn Hector 676 
Chat ea-Dartnell J 1095 
Cheape Leal » -467 
Chehaiia Waah 926 
Chelehen rsland 410 
Ch lies 156 
Chelmsford Baron 697 
Chelmsford 568 
Ch laea Mass 8i-8 829 
8.1 

Chelsea horticultural ex 
h bition 426 

Cheltenham Glos 4 84 

4p 28 12 

Chemet (ainnati) Dec 22 

Ch m nota 998 
ChenuHt y 120 (Nobel 
pn ) Nov 12 12 
Ch mnit tOT9 
Ch na Alsk 938 
<■ hen Chen lis cn 9"7 
Chen Chi m i 982 
Ch ndering 6J^ 

Chengtu 979 bep21 11 
Chepachet R I Julj 18 

Cheque crossed 992 
Chenmaya June 2 11 
Chermen Fort Oct 21 12 
Cberrt R H 601 
Chen} 111 Nm 13 11 

— Creek Colo "84 
Chesapeake & Alheniarle 

Cai^ 878 
Cheahir Jtng o66 
Che ah re Conn 787 
Ohftss 454 

Chester Eng 582 (caatle) 
282 

— Pa 89fi 
Chest neld 679 
Chester e heme (raulwaj’s) 

1151 

Ch terton F 453 

— G K 189 192 
Cheat rtp-wn Md 8 ’4 
Cheung Chan Is Aug 20 

— Chow la 637 
Cheyerne W>o 93o 936 
Cheykaroore 3rd Baron 

Ap2 12 

Chey on Ernie 1003 
Chiaoyupu 3 7 
Chicago III 800 801 June 
6 12 ^Hepttbhcan Na 
tional convention) 748 
(Progrttssn e convention) 
<48 (mayoralty) 803 
(City plan) SOi (court 
houac) 251 (white slave 
trafiic) /39 803 (Sre) 
Mar 20 11 (Lumber 
trust) June 23 11 (rsd 
way aecident) July 14 12 
(Stock Yards Co) Dec 9 
12 (strikes) Feb 3 U 
Apl May 2 12 (trade) 
<23 (wagwi) May 3 12 
(iimterritv) 808 
branch IWW 741 


Chicago He ghts 111 800 
Cb ciiiiiauga Cai^ i r 
(Suckasha Okla 888 889 
Cfaiw^ee Mass 8^ 829 
Cbdd W 4 p 4 
Chdd Labour 328 329 944 
(U S ) no 778 "86 "89 
"99 Sie 823 826 830 

837 841 844 847 8n8 

Sb2 87S, 8»1 8SS, 893 

S0S 902 910 914 91" 

919 922 929 933 
Childrens Bureau U S 
Jan 31 12 Ap 9 U 

— Courts 329 994 CU S) 

<79 793 848 Sol 862 

881 905 911 918 026 

Chile 10 <4 Jan 12 11 
(Alaop ease) 1075 July 5 
I 11 (Argentine railway) 
1068 (navy! 44, 4b oO 
(Peruvian relations) 
1095 1096 Nov 11 1 
(Ran agua expioration) 
Tilly? 12 

Cbilbc the Mo 846 

— O 8S3 

, Ch It n 51 E 930 
' C himaera 140 
China 9 1 102 (Western 
calendar) Do? ll 
I (Anglican Church) 310 
Urtnist oe) Dec 2 4 9 
I 11 icabineti J 9"9 
May S 11 July 13 19 
2b 1 (Emperor 3 edict) 

' Oct 0 Nov 10 De 2S 

11 Jan 1 1- (Finance) 

"3 (National A semhlj) 
Jan 19 11 Ma ch *2 12 
(new p Dr«/ O t 2’ 

12 (opium Ksreement) 
604 May S 11 Def lb 

12 (P ns banquet) 
Mar b 14 12 (pai t n«i 
243 (p gta I abol shed) 
Dec 1 i (pWue) Feb 4 
11 F b 11 (R publ ) 

10 9hl Oct 2b 11 Jan 
F b 12 Mar 14 1- 

(rev ilution) < 3 Oct 12 
1 1 Nov U Oct 10 

I (rice famne) bep 8 

11 I Russian, ult mat am) 

Feb 18 F«b-1 March li 
19 ’7 11 (fat Peter 

burg treaty) Feb 16 M r 
4 11 Bep6 12 (trade 
un on) Nov 25 li. 

Cl n hilla 433 
Chinde 1125 
Chinese foreign loans, 9/ 
Ap 15 11 July 13 1 
Mcb 2o 12 4p 2~ 

Oct 3 *.4 12 (default) 
Dec <il 12 ^nsp loan 
see Crisp) (Four Power 
loan) 9 "6 May 29 11 
Mch 4 15 12 Ap 17 12 
(Sit Pow'er loan) 9<6 
May 15 U July 9 12 
Sep 23 12 Oct 24 1,. 
Chins Prince 9<9 May 8 

II 

Chios June I 1 Not 24 
1’ 

Chippewa Falla Wis 931 
Ch ro! '^jr 1 July 30 12 
Chir ptera 13o 
Chisholm Minn 839 
Chit na Alak 649 
C hjton 133 
Chittal 621 
— ieyer 17t 
Chlamydozoa 129 
IChlor^ 142 
iChloiopbvH 123 
Choate T H Deo 13 12 
IChodat a 140 


ChoisvleEo! 1001 
Cholera 1043 
(ihondn jBomeet 143 
Chota Nagpur 614 473 
Chotard Lt Sep 12 11 
Chou HauBh-bsi 977 Meb 

27 12 

Chr atchuroh N Z 999 
Chnstensen, H 215 

— J C 984. 985 
Cbnatian X 986 

— Pnnoess 4”J 
Christian X 348 

CbnatiMi Endeavoor luly 
6 11 

Chnetiama 1110 1112 
Christianity (m India) 003 
Christian Scaence 733 
Christmas Island, 6^ 
Chrom dia 143 
Chromiom 393 
Chromogen 140 
Chromosome 142 
Chronology Egyptian 261 
Chrysaoe (statue) 275 
C^irystal Geo ge 542 
Chu Ch 1 c) en 9 
ChulalongKom 1145 
Chun, Pnne 980 981 
Chunky Miss 84o 
Church Rev A J 552 
Church Cong i ss. 311 

— F nan s Committee 308 
Churchill Winston M P 

' 48o (Belfast speech; olO 

Feb 24 12, (A dm ralty 
appo nto ent) O t21 II 
(Guildhall banquet) Nov 

9 II (onEurop ansitna 

ti;n) N 2)1 ( r free 

trade) Ap 7 11 (on m 
surance) Sep 11 l2 
(sb p > )54 Juh 2 M 

10 (ihter epeecbes) 

Aug 10 12 (wjmaa 

suSrage) 88 

— Winston (novelist) 200 
— ■ Mrs W Baton Nov 18 

11 Oct 24 12 
Cieen IH SIX) 

C marron nv Okla ggS 
C miea Ap 12 12 
Cinciunat O 882 SR3 
7‘’4 (companies indict di 
Feb 22 1 (fijejJaiilO 11 
Cmc nnati & Musk ngum 
Valles R R Dec 4 U 
Cm innati N O & T P 
Rv 912 

Cm zna theatre, 233 324 
581 

Cm watograph I"b 
C ty of Detroit 446 
C t> P int Va 724 

— and Suburban 4.p 19 ll 

— aefaoola (ti S ) i29 
Civ d Co le (Swita ) 1146 

— list <L K ) 47o 

— Servile (UK) 531 5M 
(Royal Commiss on) DcS 
30 11 Maris 12 

— Seri ce Reform (US) 

I <49 803 803 S30, 8b2 

88o 

Civith Levi 114 
' Civita 5 eochia, 1046 
Clackmannan 588 
ClapazAde A de 1J4S 
Clapp M P 842 
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Kcoskenist 957 
Kedsfh, 634 

Kedney J S 758 
heeWe Prof F 140 
Keele J VOS 
Keene N H 857 
Keftinraoe 272 
Keighley Oct 27 11 
Kekub von Stnitomts E. 
1023 

KeUubui,631 632 
Kellsw%.C 4a7 
Keller Helen, 874 
Keller Lolenx A Cie 364 
KeUennann. B 306 
KellOM Toasted Com 
FI4& Co Dec 26 12 
Kemp Albert E 668 

— Stf G 593 88, May 5 
11 

Kendall Cblvu N 863 

— A I 803 

— P F 127 
Kendrtck J M 758 
Kennebec Co Me 822 

— nvw Me 82J 
Kennedy Ned Feb 26 12 
Kenaelly A K 365 
Kenosha Wia 931 

Kent 0 886 

— Fng 566 (byelectiOD) 
July 7 11 

Kentucky, 815 

smfsfi ““ 

Keokuk la 809 810 
Kcppel F 758 
Keren 1046 
Kenm Aga 1028 
Kerfcmde 1040 
Kermanshah lllA June 1 
8cg>20 12 
Kermode I I 4(X) 

Kem Prof 163 

— J W 80S 
Kpssebtatt death mask 191 
Kastder George E, 913 
Hester Vausbso 758 
KetcUkan, Alsk 938 
gewanee ill 802 

sssKsrffoiSj 

K^WM n. ?U 782 

Khairpur 919 
Kha^ 707 _ 

Khaniiun. IISI 
Kbam4nbe.268 
Kharan 613 619 
Khar^ Oasu, 263 
Khnrk^ 1126 
Kharput 268 

Kbartom 991 21,0 Jao 26 

Kbyber paw 621 


Kiackta K) 

Kiamd Pasha 11..9 lioi 
1163, July 20 U (ap- 
QOintHjeot) CkA 29 n 
(nulitaiy situationi Ho 

6 15 12 

Kiaochoa, 1012. 1013 
Kidd E L 454 
Kwld^i'nunater 579 
Ktderlen wae0ter Allred 
V 1017 12XAug4 n 
Nov 1" 11 Dec Ic 
Eidsgrove Oct 2 11 
Kidston B 146 
~ W J 998 
Kiet 1009 Dec 21 24 12 
Kie^and, A 3W 2lo 
Ktear 1127 
Kiker nver 103 
Kikuyv tribe, 644 
Kilaueamt 109,942 
Kjlbroney July 2'” 11 
Kdiktepd 274 2/2 
Kihfidmi 644 
Kilkenny 565 598 
Kilimey 600 

Kilmarnock 588 Sept 26 
11 

Kilshtet \ 21B 
Kimberley 703, 310 
Kimmerlmg (aicinsn) June 
9 1 

Kmck H 214 
Kind Cbandron process 
381 

Kindergarten 29S 30,j '^28 
K o^naeolor 235 
King, E. S 93 

— Hamilton, Sept 12 12 

— L V 108 

King Fdward VII I and 99 
KingBsher Okla 891 
King George V, 350 
Ktag Haakon 'VII plateau 
100 

Kinp Harhqum Nov 8 12 
King Harman Sir C A 
641 

Kiof^burgb Lord 
King 8 College London 
Feb 6 12 

— College Hospital Lon 
doB 585 170 

Kmg 8 Norton 556 
Kingston Q O 687 693 
King^n, N Y 868 

— upon Hull 9 M Hull 
King Wdliam s Town 703 
Kuinear C 661 

~ W D 468 July 8 11 

— W S Dec 7 11 
Kinston N C 877 879 
Kioga Lake 545 
Kii£^J L 540 

— Bodyard 188 191 540 
Kirby Muxlott. Leio 282 
Ktrcncvo 88 

Kmn Cbsngchuw railway 
976 

KiriaU, 99 Oct 22 12 
Kirkcridy 588 091 
Kirkcudbffiaht 668 
KirkKOiwfe 1151 28 29 
Out 24 12 

Kukentle Mo„ 846 184 
166 

Kirkup T 5S3 
KukwaU 28» 

Kirschoer M 1034 
KtrunaKlellivara Mimmi 
Co 1143 
Kish dynaety 266 
JSMWt, 230 

Kistemaeeioetsi. XL, SS3 
Dec 7 11 Oat 1 12 
Kutna river 606 
Kitcheanr Su Fredenek 
W MS 

— let Viscount 988, July 
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Ifi 11 Nov 20 11 

(conspiracy agaiMt) 
July 2 12 (Egytrf-ian 

polir ) 989 -30 1 

Nov 7 12 (mAustraha) 
aeO (in Glasgow) July 
6 11 (in Khfiitnm) Feb 
23 1'’ (m Malta) May 
29 12 

K tchm 8 9 

— DeanG W 548 

— W 679 
K te flving 111 

Kitflon (tennis player) 466 
Kittel Prof 2^ 

Kiukiang Oct 24 11 
Kmat A 452 
K vu lake t>44 
Kiril Agatch 1045 
RjeUin F A 365 
Klaate h l>rof H 149 
Klamath Fall Ore 891 

— proj t Ore 891 892 
Klaua F 454 

K1 a g de Zwaan etped 
tion 1()41 

Klemm (Russ minister) 

Septs 12 

Klobukowsk A 100” 
Klochkotf M 219 
K1 soovski A 110 
Klut L L 1000 tool 
July 20 12 
Knapp Herman 758 

— S A 911 9 

Knebtrorth, 580 
Kniazhe ats 1038 
Ktulbs G H 683 
Kioght H J C May 9 11 
Antcrhi« ^20 

IvnightB Bachelor boeiety 
ok M y 1 12 
Knights Key Fla <92 
Knights of Columbi:^ 790 
K^el E B 261 
Knoblauch E 230 Mar 
5 12 

Knott J Proctor 75S 
Kdot (engine driver) 5 5 
Dec 14 12 

— Ph Under C 900 1078 
108’ 1089 109 (treaty 
with Hondura^ Jan 10 

11 (visit to Cuba) Ap 
11 12 

— Geo ge W 758 
Kurx Land 101 

K onviUe Team 909 910 
24 

Knubel J 466 
Knudsco Ounnar 1111 
Koch Dr Robert 634 16v 
Kodak Alsk 938 
K dyar irrigation 623 
K tnigaherger Jacob 388 

— J G 119 

Koeppen \ 114 

Koerbmg Clerk engme 356 
K ester Admiral von June 

10 12 

Rohtbru^e Dr 154 
Kohlemainen H 451 
Kokomo Ind 885 
Rokonor 982 
Kokovtsov V N 1128 9 
Sep 19 11 (m Moscow) 
Ap 17 12 (on Peace 
enorta) Dec 18 12 
Kclhapnr 619 
Koloss* sr 957 
Kolyma bay 102 
K matsubaira E 1061 
Komnra Maroutsa 1061 
Nov 24 11 
Koma 1151 

Rhmg Bepno Jun^ 30 I** 
Konigsberg, 1009 
Konnoh tribe 64S 
Konow Wollert llli 


Kowjers H 404 
Kdrber E K von 962 
K irdofan, 990 
Korea 1054 1060 1061 
(eoaapitscy) Aug 25 12 
Sep 28 12 
Kontea Dec 23 12 
Koskelo (boxer) 4”* 

KoeseiT 990 

Kossovo 1151 ( Field of 
Blackbirds ) 1158 
Kosentb party 964 965 
KosteMtsch Capt Nov 

15 12 

Kota Babru 632 
K tab 606 619 
Kotchana 5 1031 1162 

Oct 24 12 

Kotoku Dr Jan 18 11 
Kouroussa 1006 
Koutchino 340 
Ko acs M June 7 12 
K wloon 635 636 
Kozhani Oct 25 12 
Krabbfe G B 
K aguyevat* 1037 
Krakatoa 1 114 
Kralyevo 1038 
k amberger Prof 147 
Kramer (cyclist) 459 

— Karl Oct 2 11 
Iv apma 147 
krarup cable 366 
K e£ Id 1009 
Kreuzer O 465 
Knva Oct 15 12 
Kn Dr 157 
Krobatkin Gen 9 Dec 

10 12 A 

Kronberger Fraidein L 
4f0 

Kirnstadt June 11 11 
Krov r P S 9S7 
I rugersdorp 703 
Kruja Jul 8 12 
K umir 1 Otto 1024 
Krufp F 1010 369 

— pc J 6 378 
Krupp vin Bohlen G 

Aug 2 11 

Kuala Kacgsai 632 

— Kubu 631 

— Lumpur 636 631 

— fembil ng 631 

— TrenManu 633 
Kuang Hsu 980 
Ku Bau 258 
Kuch Behar 619 

— Maharajah of 619 
Ktllin August 10 0 
KuraaDO\o 31 Oct 34 12 
Kumam 650 
Kummukh ace 2b8 
Kunath 404 

Knndt dust tube 117 
Kunfuda A Jan 7 12 
Kup im A 218 
Kuprulu 32 Oct 28 12 
Kurds 1149 llbl 
Kuropatkin Gen 219 
Kusk kwim nv 939 
Kutmebeff G n 28 
Kuyper A 1041 
Labelle 676 

Labouch5re H 546 Jan 

16 12 

Labour see Child Labour 
'Women etc 

— alien <(0 

— Am ncan Federation of 

r41 42 

— bureau Saskatch 327 

— chambers of 1016 

— exchange 568, 533, Feb 
1 12 

— legislatiQB (France) 994 

— legislation (L S ) ”3'’ 
l41aj 767 (Arts) 770 
(4rk) 773 (Cal) < 8 


(Col) (83 (Conn.) 786 
^l) 789 (Haw) 942 
(Ida) 7S)9 (HI) 802. 
(Ind) 806 807 Ga) 810 
(Kan) 813 (^) 816i 
(La) 819 (Md) 826 
(Mass) 830 (Mich ) 837 
<M«m ) 841 ( \)6sa ) 8i4 
<Mo ) 847 (Mont ) 8o0 
(Keb ) 852 (Nev ) 855 
(N H ) 858 (N J 852 
(N M)867 (N Y)87l 
(N C ) 878 (N D ) 881 
(O ) 884 885 fOre ) 893 
(Pa) 898 (P I) 948 
(P a ) 952 (R I ) 902 
IS C) 90o (S D) 907 
T nn ) 910 (Tex ) 914 
(Ut^> 917 (\t) 919 
(Va) 922 (Wash) 02o 
(W \») 929 <Wie) 933 

— party (Australia) 688 
689 

— partv (UK) 490 491 

520 (by-elections) July 
4 12 (conference at Bur 
nungham) Ap 17 11 

fconlerence at Leicester) 
Feb 1 11 (minunum 

wage bill) 62” (syndieal 
ist view) 20 (woman 
suffrag ) 88 

— unions 741 742 

— unrest 1" 32 < 

Labrador 678 
Labncila Sanorina 1047 
Labuan 626 
Labyrinth 262 

La C’ampin 968 
Laca* a P 1054 
Lacfe-toaking SO" 949 
La Chapelle aux-8aiDts 
14” 

Laoh ne 665 
Laconia N H 857 
Lacour AroAdee Oct 20 12 
La Crosse Wis 931 
Lacrosse 464 
Lacy John 1»4 
Ladenburg \ 1023 
Lado encla "e J90 
Lady smith 03 
La Farge J 2o0 
Lafayette May 9 II 
Lafayette Ind 806 

— La 818 

— Mo 848 

— T«nn 912 
La Ferraesie 147 
La Flesch 161 

La FoUette Robert M 
934 74 ( 882 (at Chi 
caso) Oct 16 11 (at 

fPhiladelphia) Feb 2 12 
(W ol tariff) July 2 11 

LaFollette Tenn 910 
Laf n A 202 
Lagardelle Hubert 20 21 
Lagaab 2oS, 

Lagos hiO 651 
La Grande Ore 891 
La Grange Ga 794 
Laguerre J H G 1004 
Lahad Data 0‘>7 
Lahonton lake Nev 855 
Lahore 620 
Laibach 96l 

Lake Charles La 817 818 
Lake Albert 644 

— City 791 

— House Salisbury M3 
Lake Kiogo 645 
Lakeland Ky 817 
Lakewood 0 ^ 

Lalauae Da- 167 
Lamar (^oltege Oa 796 
Lambm G M P 487 
Lambeth Countv HaU, 581 
1 anamasch B 64 


I30S 

Lamps 863 384 
Lampedusa Isl 1044 
Lanai Haw 94I 
Lanarkebine 583 (by-eko* 
tion) Mar 9 II 
La Naulette. 147 
Lancashiie 558 565 566 
668 434 Aug 2 11 
Lancaster Mass 882 

— O 882 

— Pa 896 
Lanchow 981 

Land & Native Righta Or 
dmanoe <Nig.) 051 
Lander Wjo 936 
X^ndon (airman) June 18 
11 

Land policy (U S ) 737 
940 949 

— question (b K ) 513 
Oct 16 12 (taxation) 
536 Bep 28 12 (valua 
tioa) ^5 temall hold 
mes) 415 

Landry, A 668 

— D V 676 
Landscape gardening 426 
Landsteiner, Dr 1 3 
Landtag 1020 

Land tax (Austral a) 690 

— Transfer Acts Feb 10 12 
Lsndwehr 9o4 

Lane A P 469 

— F K 750 

— Hajy 895 

— Sir Hugh (05 

Lang Andrew 160 219 
54a 

— Leut Oct 19 12 
Langdon W C 921 
Laagelwt bir P iJ, 678 
I angford (boxer) 454 
Langley S P 339 
Langloia Gen H 1004 
Language Oceanic 162 
Language question (Aus- 
tria) 962 (B igium) 9b8 
(Bohemja) 039 (Greece) 
1029 (B Africa) 70” 

Lankester Sir Ray 156 
13S 

Lanoelongue 0 M 1003 
Lanning W M 758 
Landaury Qeoige 89 484 
487 June 25 12 
Lanadowne 5th Afarque a 
of 489 493 494 495 
501 SO- 518 519 May 8 

1 1 (at Derby) Dec 111 
(on land policy) July 24 

12 (Albert Hall) 483 
JUnsiag Micb. 83b 837 

833 

Lanten E 244 
Lantrf- try 394 
I a coon (date settled) 
281 

Lapland 1143 
Laport* Ind 905 
laQuina 147 157 
Laraiche 1107 1139 
Laramie Wyo 935 
Larcbe F R 1004 
Laieau E 189 
Laredo Tex 912 
Largeau Col 1006 
Larissa 1027 
Larmo r J 489 116 
Larned W A 465 4 4 
Lsrrabie W liliam, 812 
L Arronge A 208 
Larsa 259 
Larsen Rarl 213 
La Sail lU 800 802 
LasatiH- E C 015 
Las Bela 61d 

— Crucefl N M 865 
Lasker Dr E. 454 
Las Vegas mv 855 
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Laue E lu 

Murt g43 
G <01 

LauitAt C 1152 

— (airacnn) Nov 33 IS 
Laurentic 347 

Laimcoeba lak» 1-04 
Laurier Sir Wflfnd 067 
668 670 674 3»a 31 
Jul:? 39 11 (oKval poll 
ey) 51 July 28 11 (on 
reciprocite) Sep 19 11 
Mav 30 US (speech to 
CoionitU lYeouen) Jime 

17 II 

{^usuio^ 114# 

Launel 157 
Lavedtpi, H 333 
Lavtgne (boxer) 454 
Law A Sonar M P 48S 
489 501 502 510 511 
512 513 514 515 516 
517 618 519 Nov 12 11 
(address In Leeds) Nov 
16 11 (addnsstolTluon 
ists) Jan 26 12 (at 

AditorMtndar'Xyne) 516 
(at Belfast) 510 Ap8 12 
<at&lenbeun>July27 12 
(at Bootle) I>e« 7 11 (on 
by-eieotioOa) Oot II 1’ 
(ra fait of eonscds) Julj 

18 13 (aa miiftansm) 
Nov 8 12 (pn Referen 
dura) 483 (bn tanfl re- 
form) Nor 8 ll Mav 21 
Dec 16 12 (PruBToae 
Leagne speeeb) May 10 
12 (r^y to Mt 

Churchill) Aug 12 12 

— E 193 

Law 323-339 (ancient) 
223 

LaweS'-'Wittewronee Pir C 
B 540 

Lawler Gen M X 802 
Lawn tennis 464 4“4 
Lawrance Sir J C 550 
^ Mar 21 12 

Lawrbnoe Cheater Dee 10 
12 

— George 675 

— Mr and Mra. Pethkk 
68 89 

— W J 195 
Lawrence Kan 813 

— Mass. ms. S-'O 831 
(liquor bcencel 834 
(stnkee) 74 ! 834 Mar 
14 bep30 12 

Lawrencevine Ga 796 
Lawsoiu H 196 
l^awion Okla 838 
Layton P 808 
Lea.H C 190 

— Homer 71® 

— Liate.Oll 

Lead, & bait, 906 90S 
Lead 1174 566 303 326 
(Sardinia) l(W3 
LeadvaUrCiH 781 
Leak Gmnea, 216 
Lein Admiral Marqn 
1074 

Leatham C A,^467 

— H W,4«7 
leather 9B7 
leatherhead 303 
LM|r|nvo«tb, Kan 813 

Lebanon N S 867 

— ,8rna U5l 
L^ 25 m 12 
Lebadfd P S if 
r.ebe)Mi,2?i 


LaUano (idAialB) 341 Nov 
1 12 

Lateun, OeneMt 23 
Lwitthtw , 143 

Laenffto, 1117 Nov 29 11 
Laonnte Gen. C 1086 
AugU 11 Atigg 12 
Lamq da Botabaudran 
PE 1095 

LeCoutanr P R 458 
beding^UQ Dr ICG 
177 

— Sir githiey, 190. 192 
Leeds. 660 W9 (Cnrror 

hi^)886 

Lee-Enfiekl nBe. 374 
Leetraid LdandB 654 Mar 
9 12 

Leftbvm S.3 1005 

— lAon 1004 
Lefomatier (airman) Sep 5 

453 . 

Lege^re Dr 102 
Leghorn, 1012 
Legi^tive ete Appropr a 
tSon BiO IT 8 Mav 10 i 
June 1 Aug IS 22 Us 
Legros A 244 539 7 
Leguia A B 1094 
Lehi City Utah 916 
' L^gfe Valley Railroad 
861 Juf> 6 11 
Lehmann A G L 116 
~ F W July 1 12 
Le Hunte Sir G 662 
Leicester 560 567 582 
LeOdiaii. F 104 
Leigh Mary 89 Aug 8 
12 hep 20 12 
Leighton John 5o4 
Leinster 594 601 
Leipaig Ger 1009 (Ime 
veraty) 1011 1022 
Leisiunan J G A Aug 
12 Dec 20 11 

— Sir W 1 6 
Leite Duarte 1121 
Leith 588 501 
Leitnha 596 
Lemaire E 382 
Lemaitre J '’04 
Lemartin (airman) June 

18 11 

Lemberg, 956 961 May Id 
12 

Le Minot Oct 31 Ul 
Lenurpng C 452 
Lemoine Sir J M 199 677 
Lemonnier C 21 1 
Lenini Mane, 203 
L Ehlant, F C MemcMial 
791 

LengyeB ^0 
Lennox, HaujAUm 676 
Leon Ponce at* 792 
~ R..2J6 
LeoiuNic Oct 6 12 
Leo^e 212 
Leopold If 966 
Le^te Melio 1121 
Le Pautre 247 
LepeL Baron von 84 
Lepeaetun W W 143 
Uprosy S6« 948 948 952 
L« Roy G 211 
Leroy Beaidwii H J B A 
1004 

I^erroua 1137 1139 
Leskoverts 1037 

L^e^ CM ^cLrae 707 
710 713 Dec 12 12 


Leuebtenberg 5th di^ of 
1134 

Leukaslal 271 276 
Idmtse A 1017 
Levari, Dr 173 
Levaaseur P E 1003 
Lever Sf W Oct 4 11 
Nov IS 12 

— Bros 970 
Leviek,G M 90 
Livis-Mtfcpoix, Mile de 

204 

Lemka, 689 
Livy Bruhl L 160 
Lewamka 711 
I ewes k 385 
licwes (biabopnc) 309 
Lewis B R 461 

— BhEJliott 098 

— Sir G a 54J 

— Ida 759 

— John, Mar 9 H 

— J K 487 

— Sam, Aug 15 11 

— T 98 

Lems Ca Ida. 798 
Lems gun 373 
(.ewisham 566 
I.ewiston Ida 78/ 798 

— Me 822 

— Mont 849 
Lexington Ky 815 816 

I 817 (trotting record) Uot 
8 12 

— Mo 846 
■ Leyton 581 
Ihassa 11 082 
Liang Ju hao 9/7 
Cibel 332 

liberal Party (U K) 491 
Liberal L niomst (council 
Mar 9 U 

, Liberia 1102 648 Nov 6 ^ 
I 12 (treaty with France) 
Jang U 
! Iibetti 996 
Liberty A Understanding, 
Party of 1 150 
I^brevme 103 
Lice 173 I 

License 331 (oopyngbt) 
338 (drama) 229 
Licensing, (L K ) 532 53o 
Liceo Manila 949 i 

L bfi Id dbucesM 309 
Liehnowsky Pr nee Get 16 
12 

Lichtenberg R von, 278 
I ick Obeervatorj 01 
Lidgett Dr J Scott 321 
Lidzbanhi 2f^ 

Lie b 214 

Licbermann von Sonnen- 
burg Max 1023 
I Liebesgabe tax It^’O 
Liebmann, Otto 1024 
Lienbart L F 206 
Liivin 382 
Lightermen. 528 
Lighting, 407 
Lignite 396 
Lignoae 395 
Ltgonier Pa Jidy 6 12 
Liguna 1042 
Li-Hoa-Hung Julv 18 12 
Li-Huan Hung Oct 26 11 
Uj Yma 953 Mav 16 11 
Liliencron D von 206 
LilleshnllCo Ltd. 

LittW D G 99 
Lilly Ga 796 
Lhiia O 882 887 
Limantour Jose Yvea 1087 
lAndM trftje 648 
Limfatirg >033 1C40 

Lfane 41*.^^ 

Limerick 695 568 
1 meolD, Abraham 201 
Noi 0 11 


Lincoln, IIL 800 

— Em 660 680 

— 862 853 724 

— Co Wyo 937 
Llntoln Memorial TKaah 

ingtoa, D C 4 Deo 14 

Lincdnahire Marquis of 
(Lord Cmrrmgton) feb 
14 12 

Lincolnshire Eng. 658 
566 568 574 

Lindequnt F von 3 lor 
1019 

Lmdman Admiral, 1144 
Lindsay Lady 556 

— W M 225 
Dndsey Ben 784 
Linen 437 598 
Lines Dr A KTS 
laaeville Ala 767 
Dn^ 1114 

Linlithgow Marquess of 
687 

T DoJeum ,^91 
Linseed cake 414 
Dn* 956 

Lipoid theory 143 
L pp tt C W 903 

— Henrv F 903 
Liquid atr 384 

— fuel 399 

Liquor Conference Bnis- 
I ads 3‘>6 

' — laws (FVance) 992 (U 
fi ) •’38, (Ark ; "72 (Ma ) 
793 ada-l 798 (III) 

SQ2 (Ind) 80 (la) 

810 (Ky ) 816 (Md ) 

826 827 (Mass) 834 

(Mich ) 38 (Mmn ) 841 
(Mont ) 850 (Nev ) 

(N H > 855 (N C ) 8 8 
(N D) 881 (0> 885 
(OUa) 889 (Ore) 893 
(R I ) 903 (S C ) 904 
(S D ) 608 (Tex ) 914 
(Ltah) 91 ( (Va) 
(Wash) 926 ('VVia)933 
see Alto Prohibition 
Lisbon 1120 11‘’3 (gas- 
workers strike) Jan 14 

1 1 (shop assistants 
strike) Jan 11 11 (tram 
way sink ) Jan 21 2 

j 12 (noting) Jan 8 Nov 
26 11 May 4 26 12 
I isburn 59 d 

Lister Baron 546 Feb 10 
i 12 

— Ernest 927 

— Sir Reginald 1 106 

— Institute 166 

— Stead J Nov 28 11 
I iHxt F 236 

I ithograpby 255 
Litoptema 136 
Little R D 465 474 
I ittle Fall Minn 839 

— NY 876 
Littlejohn C W B 468 
Dttle Rock Ark 771 772 

(73 

IittietoD Ala Ap 6 11 
LmbliA 11J7 
lau Kuei yi 977 
I m Kung IbI 637 
J lung Men-^ftR Sep 16 12 
I iverraore Ky 817 
Liverpool Earl df Aug 6 

12 

Dverpoot 569 673 (Cathe- 
drs^O 582 311 (diwk 
Strike) July 22 12 {R 
C provmee) 818 (stnk 
nets) 624 uplverBi^eSfj 
I mngston RE 113 
J tvingstou Ala 767 
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L vmgaton. Moni 8*# 
liivin^tbDe Dawi, i2i2 
Living; w*ge 32" 

Li Yuan hung 977 979 
LJwieHj 524 
Llanyatumdwv 90 
LI welJyn T L 385 

— ^ Mays 12 
LiIo>d, Capt 4fi6 

— L S 468 

Llovd George I> 485 489 
491 49 633 47 414 

M 4 conferences) 
Oct 9 11 Oct 2 23 No\ 

*’ 1* '’budget) May Ib 
11 (deputation of d> 
mestic eenante; Nov 
11 {finance discu aed) 
533^37 July 18 12 

(tnendly boc etiea) June 
«9 0 t 9 Ivov 27 11 
fln_urance Act) 438 

499 500 520 June 10 

11 (at Kenningtoa) Julv 
13 12 (land policy earn , 
paign) 513 July 23 1 ! 

(at IJaiy» tumdwy) Sep 
21 12 (Mo occo B{^echj 
3 (railway strike) 52., 

6 3 24 4ue 16 n 

ion single taxi Oct 7 12 
(Vi \sh Chord Bill) 50 
Aug 29 Dec 29 11 

(woman soff age) 503 
(Transport wo ker 
stt ke) 5’8 S% Nov 24 
Die ir 11 Feb 23 12 

T 1 y d R gister 346 
1 aida P 11 
Lobhjong fU S ) Laws 
aga nst 79o 819 880 
9U 

Lobito 1125 

— Katanga railway 112 
L chee of Gowre Baron 

541 

Lo kett Capt V N 46'’ 
Lockhart SirJ H & 628 
Lo kha t Miss. 84o 
L kyer b r N 114 

— W J S 114 

Lodge H C July 27 12 

— Si O 116 
Loeb Morris 59 
Lo b Library 2 >0 
Loew r A 225 
Logan Bruce 468 
logai Ltah 9 16 9 IS 
I> gan po t Ind 805 

Lot n an Auaa de Sav omn 
*.11 

— ba ornin t>4 
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North. E P 760 
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566 

North CaRdina. 87~ 
Northchffe 1st Baron 193 
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Northcote Lord 539 
Northcott EUioU 1077 
Jan 9 Deo 21 11 
NorthDakota 879 

— Eastern Railwav 522 
525 Dec 7 Dec 14 12 

Northern Tenitones, W 
Af 649 650 

— Tetfitoiy Aurtr 680 
Northfield 561 
Northfleet Kent 157 
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North Pole 99 
Northrup Cyrua, 842 
North Sea 1039 
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465. Nor 10 12 
Nortbumberiand Miners 
Assoeiattoa. S65 
North Wert Pasaage 101 
North West Temtones 
663 
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HI 803 
Northwicb 566 
North Yakima Wash 924 
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Nortoni. A D 848 
Norway 1108-1112^ (iteoe ) 

102 Citerature) 214 
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Norwood 0 882 
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Nottinghamshire 659 568 
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Nowicki R 390 
Noyes Alfred 187 
Nubia 260 
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Nugent J R 834 
Nukualofa 640 
Nuremberg 1009 
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Nutley N J 863 
N utcchondna 143 
Nuttall Prof 132 
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Oak Park 1« 800 
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O Connor Charles 601 
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— R E 698 
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Oconto Wi* 631 
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Oklahoma 888 (od) 420 
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12 
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631 534 (France) 992 
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Old Town Me 822 
Olsomargairne 420 
Oligocene age 150 
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Oink A 214 
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O nLi Edward A 768 
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oiWeill Moire 180 
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Opelousas La 82 1 
Openhvni A W 873 
Opera 340 

(^hel mt 2t4 
Ophthslmia 301 303 
Opis 268 

Opium 972 604 May 8 
U ^Bonle>)638 (Hong 
kong) 63b (Japan) lOoQ 
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(Wethaiwei) 638 

— and Drug Act Can 6» 1 

— Conference Dec 1 H 
Oporto 1120 11 2 1U3 

(cooper s at ke) Oct 28 
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Opoeaum 4ii9tralia» 433 
Oppenheim Mat t on, 268 
Optophone 120 
Orama 348 
Orange C nn 85 

— N J 860 863 
Orangeburg S C 904 
Orange Free State /05 
Orchard house Concord 
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Orrhomones 2 <7 
Ordek Burnu 266 
Order of Merit June 20 11 
Mar 8 15 12 

Ordnance 369-3/2 3’'5- 

379 

— Sur ey Office 104 
Ordofies Batele j 1099 

Mar 1 11 
Ordwai Col 782 
ORaar E C S17 
Oregon 891 744 Nov 
1 (un ve sitj) 804 

— City Ore 891 893 

— plan (choic of senators) 
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OretCoH Ox Ser 2S II 
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Orion 350 
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Orkney Is 588 
Ormsby Gore W M P 
488 
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Orofino Ida "98 
Oront n er 1151 
Or M S3 453 
Orrego R Jan 12 11 
Ortigao R 216 
Orta Gen Daniel 10 7 
Osborn, C S 839 

— H F 134 101 
Osborne judgment 328 

481 49 1^25 11 
Oscillatonae 129 
Oshkosh Wis 931 
Oshogbo 6o0 
OekaTooBa Ja 809 
Osmanieh 1150 
Osmotic pressure 126 
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Osorkon II 26o 
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Osteopathy 182 
Oiteraund 1141 
Ostia 1048 
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OsUoT^ Count Uoa, 
1153 1167 
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Ostwald W. 127 
Oawego N y 724 
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Otay SaO 
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Ota James 758 
Ottawa Can 663 665 
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— Ill 802 

— Kar 81*’ 

Ottumwa la 809 810 
Otway Sir A J 547 
Ouachita river Ark 772 
Ouchy 105^ Oct 18 1,, 
Oudh 623 

Ouenaa 1005 
Oura Baron K 1061 
Outhwaite R L M P 
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Overbergb C van 161 
Overbrook (U ) 303 
Overduyn Heybgere Mrs 

Ovc mam L 9 TW 
Overton C E 143 
Ovedo 113" June 4 12 
Owatonna Minn 839 
Owen E 45 
~ S L 890 

— SirW 697 

Owens Sir C J 6 0 
Ow nsboro Ky 81tj 816 
Owmgs Mills Md 826 
Oxford Eng 584 309 

(Colomtd Premie ) June 
10 11 (divinit degrees) 
Dec 3 12 (Encaen a 

eel b ation) June 2F 12 
fOladstoneprofessoTsh p) 
Juh 23 12 Nov 19 12 

— NY 8"3 

— Co M 82 

Otford Library of Transla 
t nfl <>0 

Oxf rdab re 55Q STB 
Oxley H Dec 6 11 
Ox% acetylene 408 
Oxydases 140 
Ox ge 395 407 384 122 
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Oxyrkynckus Pnpyn 220 
2-4 

Oyama Marshal 1061 
Oyster fish ng 132 

— tax Md 826 
Paasebe H 1020 
Pacanha Nile 10 /I 
Pa hyammoa, 270 

Pac fie Phosphate Co 639 

— railway (Costa Rica) 
lOSO 

Padfield W A 40- 
Padu ah Ky 815 816 
Paes Dr 1121 
Pae turn 1043 
Pagasae 280 276 
Page CarroU8 729 

— Commission 8/1 
Paget Bp Francis 644 

— Sir John E. 544 

— Bp Luke 544 

— Stephen 544 
Pahang Mai Pemn 631 
Pain Barry 189 

Pane A B 201 

— J A 761 

Paint Oeek W \a 930 
Faintmg 240 248 Mav 

3 12 (raimstures stolen) 
July 27 Aug 2 12 
Paisley 588 591 
Pakenham Capt Nov 28 
11 

Palaeography 224 <>22 265 
Palaeolithic age 148 156 
Palaeontology 148 113 
Falaeozo c penod, 146 
Palaung Wa Riang 164 
Palencia 1136 
[Palermo 1042 10*o 1046 
I — stone 261 


Palestine Tex. 912 
PsJestme Archaeoli^ 264 
Paliaa J 94 
Palliser C Wray 702 
Palma R de 465 
Palmer G W 586 

— Howard 103 

— H J 676 

— Sir Walter 538 

Palmer Msse 501 I 

PalmffB 16/7 

Pamheo Bound N C 878 
Panama 1092 10"8 

— Canal sad Cand Zone 
943 51 (bond isauej May 
16 June 1" 11 (expendi- 

I ture) " 5 946 (fortafica- 
ti n) 945 Jan 12 21 11 
(islands) Aug 28 11 

(labour pbt) 809 (West 
Indian labour) 946 658 

— Canal Act 11-14 PO 
94#* 04" 740 4«g9 
(arbitration question) 
Dec 13 12 (Bnti h p o- 
test) Julv 11 Aug 1/ 

7 12 (libel Suit) Jan 3 

11 (tolls) 740 Aug 8 
Nov 13 12 

— I acjfic Expos turn 9S4 
Pan Ament an Congress 

1067 July 20 12 
iPanderma 1151 
Pankhurst Christ abel 89 

— Emme! ne 89 Mar I 

12 Oct 21 1- 
Panormus 273 

Panther 1106 2 
Pan olambdids, 13? 
Papermak ng 444 678 
Paphos 278 
Paprikoff Gen 9 
Papke (boTST 465 
Papua 680 103 153. 163 
Papyma 219 ’’24 -bS 
, Papyrus plant 444 
I Para 1072 Aug 30 12 
Paraffin oil 119 
Faragould Ark 7"1 
Paraguai 1092 106- 1065 
Peb27 P 
Parana, Oct 2o 12 

— river 104 
Paras tes 130 

Parcel post (U S ) 739 (P 

Pardo Manud 1095 
Paredes Juan Jan 10 11 
Paret Wilhwn, / 6 
Panna ochas lake 104 
: Pahs Fr 99- 995 (food 
prices agtation) Sep 11 
' 11 1001 (hlotor omni- 

bus accident) Sep 27 11 
(taxi cab strike i 994 ^ ov 
28 11 Feb 1 12 (Ten- 
ants Aseociattou) 992 

— Ky 815 

— Tex 912 

— Treaty of 69 
Park City Tenn 909 

— C ty Ltah 916 
Parke, J C 465 

— Lieut W Deo 15 12 
Parker A B 749 June 24 

12 

— Sir Gilbert MP ^ 

— ’ Prof Herachell July 24 

12 

— , Horatio W May 2 U 
Maris 12 

— L N 230 Sep 3 12 

— Sir R J Nov 4 12 
Parker bu^ W \ a S38 

929 

Pwton G R 197 
Parks C C 84 
Parke law 766 
Parliament Act 491 496 


481 (effect on Homo 
Rule) 514 515, ( Kai 
garoo closure") Ap 3 1 1 

(referendum amendment) 

Ap 26 11 

Parmelee Plulin Jun? 1 12 
Parnell, C S Omtmumeot) 
Oct 1 11 

Paipaillon Col d« 1148 
Parr Lady Julian 4S8 
Parrott T M 195 
Parry Sir H 238 
Parseval dirigible 342 
Parsons A Mar 22 1 1 

— Sir C A 108 347 668 
I Parsons Earn 812 813 

— Pond 679 
larthenmi 2"5 
Pswtick 688 594 
lasadena Cal 774 781 
Pascarella, C 208 
Paschen, F IIS 
Pa'ichinger P 113 
Pascoli Giovann 10o4 
lashich N 1031 10^4 " 

No 9 12 

Pass-a-Gnlle Fla 7^3 
Passaic N J 860 862 864 

— mer N J 861 
PassokM 1U3 
Passy F 1005 
Pasteurization 421 
PastOhsa J J 914 
Patching G H 4 June 

22 12 

Patents & Designs Act 
, (India) 610 (U K ) 339 
I Patemo Baron 1 di Mar 
3 11 June 27 1 
1 Paterson A B 196 
1 — J 405 

1 - M M Dec 20 11 
I — W 653 

I Paterson (N J ) SbO 863 
864 

Patiala 621 
Patna 60 e-’l 
Paton J B 539 
Patricia of Connaught 
Pnneess 479 
Patricia Can 664 
Patrick Albert 914 
Patroclns (star) 94 
Patten J A 803 
Patterson M R 911 
Patton Capt W fi Feb 
14 l‘> 

Paul H 189 

— R W 233 
Paupensm (U KJ 586 
Paviland ca>e Walea 157 
Pavlova Anna 280 
Pary F W 541 
Pawnee Rook B. n. 81o 
Pawtucket R, I 902 

— river R. I 902 

Payea 1150 

Payment of members 
CEn,sland) 497 Aug 10 
14 11 (Italy) 105- 

(Norway) 1110 (Swedish 
Reform Bill) 1142 
Payne, Rev Arnold, 303 

— B K 910 
Payne-Aldneh Tariff 734 
Paynter P H «17 
Peabod Dr 172 

— • JoaephiiM P 232 200 
Peabody Maas 829 
— College 910 
Peace Conferwice, London 
9 Dec 6 16 12 (ai 

misti o questton) Dec 17 
1- (ddegatee at Man 
aion House) Dee 20 12 
(le-tnctualling of Adnao- 
ople) tim 21 12 (Turk 
^ proposals repudiated) 
Dec^ 12 
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— Harbor Haw 942 
Peataona. Dr D K 761 

Apl4 11 
Peary iL E 101 

— Arctic Clab, 101 
P^ase, H P M P 4S> 

— J A M P 487 
Peat 3^ 1039 
Pecs HuaK 957 
Petlenwn Prof 84 
Pedro Miguel lode Fan. 

944 94a 

Peek, P Sapt 11 l2 
Peel Viscauat 496 54$ 
Peers C R 381 
Feet, T E 222 
Puffer W A 61 
Pegasus (statue) 

Pegler S J 4»7 
P<‘gny C 2(e 
Putguam. Lieut^ Jaue 19 
12 

Peirufr H H D Ap27 11 
Peirene 2 6 
PefaD Iff 802 
Peking, China. 978 980 
982 Ap 24 Ort 25 11 
(Adt-iscwy Counrdl Ap 
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mutiny) Peb 39 Atar 2 
12 

Pelagic filing 481 10- 7 
peUyo M M \ 218 
Pclew Is 1013 
Pefham Prof 223 
PcUagia 170 1043 817 
Pellet er Sir C A ff’O 

— L P 66S 

Pell n er Can. 103 
Pemba 645 
Pemb na N D 724 
Pefia, Pedro. 1093 Feb 27 
12 

~ R S 1067 
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Penaag ^ 626 
Pendl^n KSlen F 932 
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926 

Penggarain 632 
Pengum. 100 
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Penb-y W 8 546 
Pen Mar M<L Dee 7 13 
Penna, Alfonso 1^1 
Pennell H L I.. 09 
PranemO 8 S 789 
Penning W L. 210 
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— Ac^lenv Pbila 248 
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— School, intila. 80* 
Proobeent mar Me 822 
PewM B 890 
Pensacota. Fla. 7Bl 793 
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PansKm BiR H S 7% 1^ 

2 BtCay 11 !9 
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<A!a> 767 <Aik> 772 
787 <Oa) 796 

Oa,) uoa <Ky) 8i6 
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tiegte Fuuadatson 730 
, Fezuimee 417 SBS 
Peoni^e (AJa ) 767 (Ra ) 
794 (P 1 ) 950 
Feona, lU . »XI 801 723 
Peqnaket N B 263 
Perak «10 
Pendnno 456 
PWty Eanque 1009 
— La Hoy 845 
PengrtycbidB, 135 
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P^iquet Gagit. 103 
P£pe Murquette R R. Dec 
30 13 

Penssodactyls 185 
Perjury 331 
PerkiBS < W 882 
Perbns Inshlute, d03 
Pwte, Sa Robwt 819 
Perfcv K 1 799 
P»\tve 32 
Perley G H 6''S 
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' Perm Ruw Fob 21 11 
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Peroajdases 140 
PeiTod n, Lieut 46o 
Perse ds 1 13 
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Pelennanu I 99 
Peter Pan (statue) 245 
Peters, B C 921 
Petersburg. Alsk 988 

— »2l m *"24 
Potcison I B 808 
Petit a 116 
Petloff A Aug lb 11 
Peto B E A!P 4S8 
Petre E Dee 24 U 
Petne W M Flinders 260 
Petrol, 399 408 
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Petroleum, 409 (German 

Govt M^eote) 102’^ 
PetMBCm, J B 808 
Petros Tern 911 
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Pettereen Prof 113 
Pettigrew, R F 908 
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Pejtor W Vs 
Pheasant 469 
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Phelps-Stokes Cwoiin 
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— Fund 873 79( 923 
Pheoaeodonts 135 
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— W 6 8 

Ross and Cromarty 588 
June 14 11 
Ross nfle 4b9 
RossS^ 100 
Rostand E 203 
Rostock 1009 
Bostowz w 28 
Roetmpo Gsrlos E 30"S 
Roswell N M 8b5 
Rosyth 591 o93 i94 344 
Rotation of crops 41 o 
Rrtatory power 1 
Botch, A L /b2 111 
Rothamsted 412 
Rotherham B ron 686 
Rotherham Forks 560 
o65 

Roths hild, Baron Albert 
von 966 
Rotterdam 1039 
R ty L 0 1004 
Rouen Fr 882 
Rouffae expedition 1041 
Roundup Mont 850 
Rousseau Blanche ,.12 

— J J Jun 38 12 
Roussel collection Miff 2^ 

12 

Routh er r 4, B l^S 
Routledge W S and K 
162 

Rouvi r Maunce 1003 
Rowing 467 473 July 19 
12 

Rowland J Dec 18 11 
Rowlatl SAT Aug 8 12 
Roxburgh T L 655 
Roxburgh Scot u88 
Boy Cam lie 198 
Royal Academy 243 Ma\ 

6 Jul 2 Aug 2 1“ 

— Academy of Music June 
23 12 

— \gricuhiiral Show July 
1 P 

— Aircraft Factory 34 
344 

— Colli ge of Science Dub- I 

hn, 415 I 

— Flying CoiTS, 344 578 ! 

— Geographical Society 

105 

— Mail Steam Packet Co 
i 654 

j — Society of Canada 197 

— &>ciety July 15 12 

I — Sotaety w Medicine 
I May 21, July 1 *12 
Ruanda "bountry 103 
' Hubbeff lia$ 77 124 

I (Borneo cultivation) 628 

' (Bra* 1) 10/1 (Ceylon) 


: «24 8(41 

I (Jamaica) (Jofewe) 

632 (UbeniSy 1K«, 
(Malay States) 629 
^nuha dettisments) 625 

— offset maehmn, 255 
Hubei S92 
Rubens, H 118 
Rubensobn, Dr 265 
Hubinstein (rhee») 454 
Rucbdi Busaem Pt^ia, 989 
Ruchonnet (auitiBn) Jan 

12 12 

Rudedstadt, 1009 
Ruer 194 
Ruff 394 
Ruffer A 168 
ROgen July 29 3 
Ruhmer E 368 
Ruislip 580 
Ruiz J M M 216 
Rmnania, 1035-1037 
(Bukareet noting) Jan 21 
12 (King B speech) Dec 
9 12 (neutral ty) Oct 9 
12 (pari (tmeat di»- 
Bol ed) Oct 30 12 
Rumford, Me 822 

— Falls Me 822 
Rump^mayer (ainnan) 

Nov 14 11 

Rimoimaii, Waltw M.P 
487 669 Ap25 11 
’Ruaeora, aSS 
Runge C 118 
Rupertsland, 310 
Rural schools U S 739 
Russdl Bertrand 29l 

— E J 413 

— G o W 187 

— GW 701 

— H V 93 98 
I — T W 596 

— W aark, 539 

— W W Julv6 It 
Ruselhille, Ark 7/3 774 

iRusaa 1:25 102 284 10 
336 (Armenian revolu 
I tion) Ap 2 I- (army) 37 
' (Balkan Fol cy) " 9 Ot 
4 12 (Bosnian crisis) 

1 1024 (China) 983 Nov 4 

I 12 Dec 13 13 (D^arsr 
tion of Londou) 58 (Dii- 
ma) &ep 12 'Nov 28 Dec 
29 1> (emancipat on of 
! 8erf>Mar4 11 (German 
policv) 1132 (Itslwn 
entente) 1049 (Japan se 
pol cv) Aug 28 U Aug 7 
(navj) 44 49 oO 
(oil) 410 (Persia) 59 
1116 1117 1110 Novll 
(ntual murder charge) 
June 13 13 (aailore 

mutiny) Nov 26 12 

(Sp tsbergen agreement) 
60 14 fU S treaty abro- 
gated) 1133 (Zemstvo 
B 11) Mar 25 11 
Rushan Ballet 229 

— Literature 218 
Rust 121 

— (disease) 413 
Rustchuk 1034 1035 
Rutheniane 961 _ 
Rutherford, Dr J O 676 

— M 189 

<t Sm, Mgr IS 

12 

Rutland Vt 918 919 

Rutot M 156 

Ry an, Patrudr John, 762 

— R e 940 

Ryle Dean HE Ap 29 

SandrkBey 1157 11® 
Saarl^t^en 1009 
Saarela 472 
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9aSf989 

maitmt fWf Kw U 12 
Siiy»e, Ka«ril»k^l2 
8«»4lla«*dl«,<34d. 837 
8«bMM SvAee «anal »!& 
SabU. »»b»«,48J 
Sabotoge 21 99», 741 
Sabugosa, Oouat do, S17 
8aochi,B; 1060 
8acfci,605 __ 
8aelM,»ai& 471 
Saeo M«. 822 

— nver Me 822 
Sacrajoaento, Csi. 774 778. 

777 

— nrer, CaJ ^3 
Sadler h 246 

Saletyianq) 384 
Sage Mw. R<^U. 818 
(SoM foundutum) 303 
Bagbldiea 1 1054, 1062 
Sag HortjOT N > 725 
Saginaw Mwh 83fi, 838 
Sagho Edmond 1004 
Sab SiTKirti 618 
Sahara railway 1006 
Sabura 261 

Said ptiaea, 1160 

8qp 11 12 

Said Pasha Mrdixmjoed 

^ss 

Said Pasha (Turtcery) 1159 
1160 I16f CKstd 19 11 
SaiQ-soyau 10 
St Aibaofi, 1 1 
6t Aldwyn "Vispount 489 
8t Andrews, 282 693, 

13 11 

St. Audnea, Banw) 488 
Bt Aoguatoa, FU 791 
793 723 

— Cyr 340 

— Bomfaee, 665 

— Bf^Jwie B Bay (fosail) 
147 

— CathenM a, 865 

— Chartes Mo 846 

— Clw(i,MiBB 839 843 
—•Croix 983 

St IbiyidB Baron. 4^ >i'’o 
July 27 11 
St Eltna Tenn 910 
St Fraiieut Xaner CoU 
H Y 873 
— GaU 1144 1145 
et Gaudeaw 4 246 Oct 1 
11 

8t adraa,652 

— Bdeiu 560 

— Jaa, 983 

St John, Rorenc* 555 
~ John Can 663, b66 666 

— Jobne Xfld 8<8 

— Jtdins Ore 891 

— Johnsfaury Vt 918 921 

— I has nver PTa 792 

— Jaie,A Mwh 838 

— Joseph Mo 846 847 
848 724 

8t Ji«t Oen 1086 
St Kitts, 654 ^ 

— Lawngoce Co N Y 
868 

— Lawreaee Uamrwtv 

N Y 868 

— Ugm 468 Sep 13 11 

II 12 

— Louis, Mo 846 847 
724 Jane 24 111 

— L«eia 657 
—Mary jraawwM 6S9 

r{S2r;8*',g* . 

— MwsCo Md »S7 

— na^s river Mirii.^886 

— 938 I 
— 839 840 ' 


Ap 30 13 (ewnmunon 
843) (tsade) 

St PsolB bndge 582 

a Cathedral. 6 

12 

•— PetfttriWtif 112 a 
(treaty 1881) P«b 16 
Mar 4 11 Sep 6 13 

— Thomw,W Af 1125 

— Tli6«(a8.W I 983 987 
I — Vincent, 657 

Satntsbury OeorgO 190 
Saionji, Macquis K 1064 
I Doc 4 12 
Swto Baron M f^l 
SamdUfleateBJgWttiit 618 

264 

Sakous 1026 
Salandr Stt 1050 
Salaived-Dowfeli, 1117 Oct 
26 Sml3 12, (Kwtdsq 
B hab) June 1 20 12 

‘’(alar Jong 612 
balcbow O 478 
Safrrn Msaa. 828. 8S8 8S1 
83^ 723 

— N J 862 

— N C 877 

— O 887 

— Ore 891 892 895 
Salford 560 

SaliniuUa Sir Khwnsa, 617 
bahna. Kan 812 
S^ne nver Ark ”72 
Salih Pasha, 9 
balisburv 4ih Marquees of 
489 495 

Saliabun Md 824 826 

— N C 877 

— 8 AX 706 

— Fng 583 

SalW Dr Oampo 1069 
1073 

Salmet (Birsiaa) Nor 29 
11 Mar 7 12 
Salmon, Sir Nowril 547 
S^Bion, 449 

Salonika U51 (^my 
corps) 11^ (Bulgarian 
entry) 30 Nov 9 12 

(Gtw^ capture) 33 34 
(surrend tf Nov 6 12 
(tamulvs) 278 
Saltgabelk- 976 

— induBtrv 666 719 
Soltuig Geoige S3S 

SaH Lake CUy Utah 915 
916 918 ”25 

— nver Atu Mar 18 11 
Sakistn, C A 208 
Salvador Anooe 1137 
Salvador C Am. 1096 

1062 1088 (debt pay 
meat^ 1063 (Preeideut 
elected) Jan 10 ll 
Srivaraan, 175 
Salvation Army 10, 820 
670 Awt20 02 
Salxburfc GLd 
Samar,? I„950 
Ssmam 265 
Samarra 250 
Sambon, Dr L 170 
SmoM, 1013 
Bamm^llOS 

Saram. Nov 24, Aug 30 12 
(Ci^ni m) Sm 21 12 
vTiirki^ tniopiO Oot 4, 
Sep 22 12 
8t«9aon.R A. 94 
SsnWDOOV M 120 
SttoaMm 1151 
Sumtel, Beibert. MF 
487 S«e 28 11 82 

(dranatie ceusorabm) 
42J1, (Boiae Brio) Mfl 
Nov 19 12 


Samuel Sir S. M. 74 Nov 
22 Dec 20 12 
Sam* 1149 
San Angelo Te* 913 

— Antonio Te-t 918 913 
San Bernardino Cal 774 

776, 777 

Sandakan, 627 528 
Sanders, Jarad Y 820 

Sand fly 171 
Sandhal G 470 
SanAurri^ 2ad Baron, 228 
Feb 14 12 

San Di«to Cal 774 776 
780 «4, Ap 8 12 741 
*^a<^{at ”97 

Sandstiqm Theodor 1143 
112 

Sandur 622 
Sandusky O SS2, 724 
Sandwith Dr F M 170 
''•andy Beds 417 
Sandy Hook. D« 9 12 
SandyB (George MP 488 

— SrJ E 2*»4 

San Fernand© W T 662 
Sanford Judge 912 
Sanford Me 822 
San Fyancuco Cri 7''4 
Jan 19 11 (governmi t) 
””7 (harbour) 776 (mu 
mcipri electwna) 780 

776 (.Panama Expos 
tion) 410 943 Ftb 11 

II (street railway) 780 
(trade) 723 -/O 

— F^sochoo Telegraph Ca 
84 

Sanger Ix>rd Geoige o44 
Nov 30 11 

— Charles Robert 762 
San German P R 9- 0 
ban Giovanm de Medua 

33 1027 Nov 16 12 
San Cmhano Margins di 
1050 Dec 18 12 66 
San Giuaeppe <b Cairo rafl 
way 1046 
Sangoni pass 34 
Sangster Margaret F 76 
Sanitation 325 
San Jose Cal ”74 ”76 

— Josf Costa Rica, 10 9 

— Jiian,P R 030 951 7' 
Sanldikara 262 

San Lorenzo Peru 104 

— Luw Obispo Cal 7”b 

777 

— Mateo Cal 777 

— Rafael can>oii, Ltah 
916 

Santa Barbara Cal 774 
Oct 16 11 

— ■ Clara, C5uba 1081 

— Cnw Cal 7 4 77 
•— F( N M 866 8«> 

— FftCo N M 867 

— Monica, Cal 774 

— Mura 276 

— Eita,N M 865 

— Rosade Viterbo Oolom 
KTT 

Santauder Colom 1077 

— Sp 113” 

^ntiago Chifo 1076 
Santo Domingo 1098 

(Haitian reUtions) 1062 
1085 (Pnwtidcnoy) Nov 
19 Dec 3 11 Dee 2 }. 
(nftrolotioB gm 13 12 
lU 8 intervention) 1065 
Dw; 12 19 Sep 24 12 
^totsya P M 1006 
S TomM Univeraity 
Manila 949 
Santaa Bn* 1074 
Sao #atdo. Bras 1078 
1074 

Sa« Paulo 1072 


Sapir Dr 161 
SqxiB 442 
Sappho 230 
Sapulpa, Okla 888 
Sapuntaakis Gen. 28 
Sara India 606 
Saracho J M Sep 23 12 
Saragossa 1135 
Saramn Frjta, 158 
Sardar 1 Assad 1113 
Sardar Yakub Khau, 619 
Sardinia 1046 
SardiB 274 
Sargent John S 249 
Sargon I 2o9 
hariV Tea 913 
Sarjek mte Swed 1140 
Sanniente Pica 1068 
Samia 347 
Sarrato MP 1118 
Sarraut, Albert 1007 
Saskatchewan 663 675 

665 July 12 12 
SattarKban 1113 
Saturation cBirent 120 
Satyno drama, 213 219 
Sauer J W 710 712 
Saulsburv Willard 789 
Sault 8te Mane Can 665 

— Ste Mane Mioh. 836 
Saulter G A 453 
Saumarakog Elston Count 

465 

baunder Samuel A 551 
Saunders Dr W 676 197 
bauveur 394 

havannah Ga, 704 795 
! /^3 Mar 24 11 

bavarkar V 608 6 j Feb 
14 11 

Savings Bank Postal US 
723 739 

Saviour* of their Coun 
try (Turkey) U6l 
Savoff General, 1029 28. 
Nov 22 12 

Saxonv lOlO 285 1014 

1015 

Savee A H 2o8 
Sazonov 8 D 1132 (Baf 
kan policv) Oct 4 12 

(Enghah vuit) Sep 20 23 
Oct 2 12 (foreign aSa rsi 
Ap 26 12 (Penwan pa^t^ 
tion) Sm 30 12 
S< addan F 698 
bx alien Sir T C ”12 
Scarlet fever 178 
b Imdt June 29 12 
Schaeffer Capt 102 
Schaerer Eduardo 1094 
Schttfer E A 317 faep 4 
12 

— H 263 

Nr balk Heonette N an der 
210 

V'barmtc pam 1148 
Schaudinn i 129 
Srhaumneee Doc 4 11 Oct 
19 12 

Scheidemunn Fhtiipp 1020 
Scbeil V 258 
Schemua, Oen. von 9 Dec 
9 12 

Schcndal (aimsn) Jau 9 

Scheneotady N Y S(^ 
869 87 A 874 
SehiHiBg £ , 404 
Hchlechter (ohee«) 454 
Schlesingpr trank 98 
Schley W S 762 
Sobliriitmg Lieut von 
Ma> 25 12 
Schmerling Prof 149 
Schmidt Amo 436 
163 169 

Sohmfdt nuperheater 867 
Vhmit* Adolph J ttl5 
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Sobfieider gun 367 a""! 

— DaUglisgua 472 
SeilliltBler Arthur 207 
Sohoen Baron v 101" 
Bjhufield a C A 452 
Sohaliaert F 96? June 8 

11 

homburgk Major 1102 
Sehoneberg 1009 
a honherr K. 361 

— Karl 207 

8 hool hvgiene U S 730 
Sch-)op process 393 
a horlemer Lieser Baron 
V 1017 

^ lioj en Rolf fljort 214 
'v.hrader H 279 
Sclrank John Oct 14 
ho\ 22 12 
‘Schreiner P W 709 
Schnbart W 225 
Schuler G F H 197 
S hulte Mar Aug IS N<» 
3 11 

Schumacher process 390 
bchurman Jacob G Aug 
16 12 

— W 211 
Schuster A 92 

— F 328 
Schtitte Lan® dung ble 342 
Scbuvler Montgomery Jr 

Dec 1 1 

8cl lyler Mansion, Alban> 
871 

S hnaiger Imre Julj 6 12 
Schwalbe C O 147 
Schwart* M 1129 
Sehwara E H, I 109 
Schwaraburg Eudolstadt 
1020 

8cl warzschdd Karl 96 
Schwerin 1009 
Sc to Co O 887 

— nv r O 883 
fe ir CO 11- 

Scla o 8 serum 165 
Scopas 2''6 

Scotland o87- 94 So" 3-0 
(George \ s nsitj July 
1 IJ 11 

— Church of 694 ol8 
Ma> 26 30 11 Ap 4 

1- (Ptateibook) 308 
Scott A Me Aug 6 12 

— Corporal Frank Sep 23 
!■> 

— Cynl 238 

— D H 146 

— Gilbert 682 

— SrJ E A Murray o4 

— Hon M 4b 

— Nathan B 910 

— Capt R Falcon 90 
100 Ap I 12 Jan 3 1 
(Baffin Land expeditiouj 
b p 1/ 12 

— W 6<5 

bcottish Eduoatdon Act 
(1908) 593 
Soott t Scott 334 
Scout 48 
Scranton Pa 896 897 900 
Scruggs W L 7t2 
Scudder Janet 250 
Sculling 468 May 1 Jul> 
8 29 11 

Sculpture 244 246 246 
249 

Scunthorpe 368 
Scurvy 166 100 
Scutan 1 151 (martial law) 
Sep 18 12 (siege) 33 

jTurl^^tooops) Ap3 11 

S6aforth,673 
Beagw R B 270 
SedT Fur 481 101 
Searkalake Cal 7 5 


Seattle Wash 924 92o ! 

(recall) 927 
Sea urchin 132 
S bele "06 

Secondary sohooh U S 
"29 

Second Choice \ oting 
(Md) 825 (Muwn) 840 
841 (.N D)8»0 (Wash) 
926 (WiB ) 932 
S ret TF man The 228 
Sedaha Mo 846 847 
Seddon F H Mar4 14 12 
Seditious Meet ngs Bill 
(India) Mar 20 11 
Sedro-’Woolley Wash 926 
Seebjhm Dr Fredenc 553 
Seed Control Act (Can ) 

6 4 

beelej H G 134 
Seelj Col J E B MP 
487 June 12 Dec 3 1- 
Seguju E 295 
Sebert, 385 
So del E "42 
S idl J 236 

S illi^re art coUeotion Mar 
9 11 

Selandia 348 356 
S langor 629 630 
•4 lat railway 705 
Selbu Dr W B 323 
belb me 2nd Ea 1 of 489 
492 49o Jtdyib 21 11 
July 23 12 
Selhi 311 
•^el ni o 9o4 

5 1 nnim 120 (photometer) 
95 1^0 

'Elenka exped tion 1 IS 
‘*e)l doffer ms hme 443 
Self tarter 409 
Sellndji Oct 1 12 
Seligmann C G 162 
Sflkirk Rangp 103 
SeUing Bon 895 
Selma Ala , 765 
belvo J G C de 1000 

lOni 3 Jan 9 12 

Semfintan 631 
b ti tic archaeology 2(>4 
259 

bpmple E M 10 
S nat Chin se 9/7 

— (Ir h Home Rule Bill) 

0/ o09 11 13 

benatora, L S 744 (li^f 

11/0 dir ct vote 744 

Ap IS June 12 July 5 

11 (Ari* ) 770 (Kan) 
813 (K\ ) 816 (Mass ) 
830 (Mirh)837 (Minn) 
840 (Mont) 850 (Net) 
855 (Nf D) 880 (O ) 
884 (Ore ) 892 iS C ) 
904 (Tenn ) 910 (Tex ) 
913 (W 'Va)9 9 (Wvo) 
93fi o/d e Oregon plan 

S nda Jap 1059 
Seneca Mo 846 
Seneferu py ramid 261 
Sennacherib 259 
S nnar 991 

Se ul Wiju railway lObl 

— Won au rnilww 10C2 
Stparat on Law (Portugal) 

1122 

Sequoy ah statue 889 
Serajevo 9i)8 95i Feb 18 

12 

Serapis 274 
Serg yenko P A 218 
Sergi Dr Sergio 154 
Serna Col de la 1070 
Sero-tber*^y 1"8 
Serrama Ronda mts 157 
^rrato Nov 12 12 
Serum 167 

I Servants of India 609 621 


Servia. 1087 1038 1024 
1025 1027 1028 1000 
1031 5 6 7 8 (Auetium 
commen-cial treaty) 964 
(Austro^^Ussian note) 
Oct 13 IZ (Bosmau 
question) 10^4i, OoO Feb 
5 Sep 9 12 12 ( Greater 
Ser a ) 961 (Great 

Powera' recommenda- 
tion) 9 (Macedonian 
autonmny) Oct 13 12 
(mantime. aspirations) 
Nov 8 9 Dec 20 13 
(mihtarv operatitma) 31 
32 (parliament) Oct 5 
12 (Premier s deatl ) 
July 1 12 (Siemtta 

massacre) Aug -4 12 
Setttrwall C 465 
Settle T 402 

— Thomas 8/9 

Setaea lo 
Seurat G 241 
Seya Sadan 611 621 
Scyastopol Aug 26 12 
Seyenni 243 

S die Iiieut Mar 13 12 
n ville 8p 113o 1136 
Seward A, C 146 

— Al k. 038 
Sex 1 0 142 327 
S ycheUcB 647 

Sey mour William \ 928 
Sev-jilldn 1157 
shabats 1037 
Sha kl ton D J 87 Noy 
28 11 

—■ birE 101 
Shadweil F sb Mark t £>81 
Shafroth JahnF /84 
shaft inking 381 
Shahsevfns Jui 1" 12 
Shakespear J 162 
Shak p are (recent re 
rearch) 229 

Sbakeapiare Ball June 20 
11 

Shafienberger 4. C 854 
>l almanesaer II 266 
shamcikin Pa 899 
Shamn ck 4 / 

Shanghai 980 981 
Nov 10 11 
Shan States 616 
Shantung Mar 27 12 
shanta 141 

Sha^ 8 r Alfred 646 

— P 440 
Sharni Kin 259 

hha Tau Kok, Hongkmig 
636 

Shaw Q Bernard 230 89 

— R Norman 546 

— W N 110 
Sbawia IlOg 

Shawish Sheikh Abdul 
Aai 088 S p 3 12 
Shawne Okla 888 889 
Sh boy g an Wis 931 
Sh e Major Archer MJ* 
488 

Sh ehan WdliamF S/4 
Sheep breeding 440 
She^hanko, Bp J 548 
Sheffield Bar n 488, 304 
Sheffield Ala 767 

— Eng 560 v79 809 
568 o85 

sheikh-ml Isiani, Nov 8 12 
Shelbyville Te&n 912 
Sheidoa Edward 201 

— Geot^ R, Aug 20 12 
Shell (ordnafioe) ^6 
SheU^ 569 

^dUy sioasCrBule im 825 
Shenandoah, ^ 

Sbeng Bauan-Huah Oct 136 
11 


Wf 

Shengl^pao Jan, 6 11 
Shepard EdwwdM 874 
Sheppard Misxlg 915 
Sbeppey I of 344 
Sbepatone A. J 712 
Sherbro tnbe 048 
Shendan, Wyo» 635 flS7 
Shermmi. J 8 i763 748 
June 22 0«t SO 12 

— Lawrence Y 804 
Sherman Tex 912 913 
Sherman Anti tnust Act 

736 Decs 11 
Sherw^A t MP 487 
Sherwood W 753 
Shetland I6 588 
Shevket Pafihft Maiuaaud 
1152 1154 1167 1159 
1160 1161 1024 
Shevket Torgut Paaba 
1154 1157 1158 1160, 
1028 1030 

Shields Predanc 191 

— H J 468 

— J K 911 
Shiga s senna W8 

Sh Ihto Mary Nov 8 11 
Shunong 102 
ShmfielS 586 
Shinn Everatt ZAA 
Shintoism 1039 
Sh nyo M«ru 346 
Shmbuilding. 345 - 354 
(British freight rates) 
Sep 7 II ( C/^t 
eentenary) Aug 30 12 
(Japan) 1058 (ScotJandj 
590 (I K-> 668 
Shiraae Lt N 101 
bhua* 1113 1114 1115, 
Deoil 12 
Shirley Mass 833 
Shoa-ea-8ultaneh 1118 
shoebmyness Nov lo 12 
Shorn Pen tnbe 621 
Shonts T P Dec 30 11 
shooting 468 
shooting-stara 112 
Shop Hours Act 501 327 
Decs 11 
Shortt Adam 197 
Short time system 435 
Shove R S 4b8 
Shreveport La 817 821 
Shrewsbury 683 586 309 
bhiopshire & Moii^imiery 
shire Light ilmhray 575 
Shrubb A 451 
ShrubsaU Dr F 153 
bhuja-ed Dowleh (Rahim 
Khan) 1113 1117 July 
28 12 

Shukn Pasha 31 
Shumla 1034 
SI ushtershitch. Dr 660 
Shuster Morgan^ If 
lUb 1117 1118, Deo 24 

11 Jan 29 12 

Siam 11 4 Mar o 12 
S anfu Ootai 11 
Siberia 1125 1130 102 

Sichei W 191 

Sicilian Lujgi 208 
Sicily 1046 

Sidi Abdullah, 26 Oct 9 12 

— Said 26 

bidney Street AEmr Jan 3 

12 

SKlcken, H Meey 18 12 
S emeus Company 366 
biemens Sir W 364 
&enitsa 1161 Aug 24 12 
Oct 28 12 
Sierra, G M 81S 
Sierra Lew 1102 

Not 23 12 
Siet Lake P I 9o0 
Swvere W 103, 113^ 
^vier R. Oct 16 12 





Srfm 1107 
IkttMi, CadTonl, 670 
^Siktok« 6S8 
SiRifto, act 
8^«0S 
»lckm,6»8 
Sl&ittuk. 1QS5 
Slk, 1170 444 443, 607 
072 1044 1069 
SiUcwornu 131 
SiUon. La. 312 
Silver 1173 666 S72, i<mr- 
reaey) 73 

<’^verC^y If Hex. 365 
Silver fox, 433 
SilY CT| o a -^^^ UB$ 

Sunxiou, F 
870 

— P JSA 10 *11 
Simon. Gen. A. F C 1(^ 

— I 450 I 

— &r iaba, BLP 487 
516 

Stmpaoa G C 99 

— L T B 467 

— process. 377 

Sims Chsrks, Ap25 *12 

— W & Jbb «> 11 
Siraol um 170 
Sinu tut >02 
Sinctsir A 228 
Amfiiut, Mahsrsfah, 618 
StntrsloiMk, P 1 940 
Singapore 6^ 626 1134 
Soigo: Psol. 1023 Feb 5 

11 

bins^ 8irPiabbuKam}wi 
614 

— Bf Sstm Jsi. 613 
Single tox. 513 (.Mol 317 

(Wa^>026 

&nba. Satyendra Pnun&> 
na, 600 
Suuerli 268 
091 

Smkmg Fund, 532 534 
8mn Fein 598 
aoux Oty la. 800 810 
721 

— Faas S 1> 906 907 
Sspabdar 1113.1110 
Sirema 135 

Stret 158 ’ 

Sinnur 622 

Sxroeeoan 381 

Sit Sflndford ut 6.0*108 
Biakol mscbne, 3B1 
Sistova, 1034 
atks. ALA. 938 
ftvas, 1151 , ^ 

ax Powers loan, 970 

S/^tuca, 33 

Skagway AJsk. 938* 
Bkataig,460 

aeitTw w m 
Skeens rtrvr 379 
Su-ing 470 
glu-igorinR <71 ^ 
aifiinAD, K J 963 
€lk»n« C A 46S 
aiptcbamk Oct 11 12 
SkjoUbotKi 213 
BkiMilidis,^ 9 
aoaAagan. Mo 822 
Mraes G^9 ^ 

Sitalen F W L m 
SUfan, fibr R voo, W _ 
Skcniag K^Hwas, m 129 


aMDr 6 p„m 
Sdfia 5B9 546 
aipbtr E »4_ 
86v«a. lOM, 1085 

Sly F G.. 2u^89 12 
SniAlOm^ W4 


SmaBpox u PUihptdnes, 
948 

&iiait Goorge 470 
W Dbc 27 11 
Smartt, Sn- Thomaa, 707 
711 Ap 19 12 
Smethwick SOO 
Smiehow 956 
Staaey A K 783 
Smith Arthur ^0 

— Cant 6 J 16 

— EUiot 163 1S9 

— F R. M P 488, 486 
512 519 (Boyne oefebrsi- 
tion) Jtdy 12 12 (Rome 

i Rule) Sto 30 28 30 12 
i Gmpwial IVeferance) 
Dec 20 12 (tanff reform) 
Nov S *11 (Wclsb 
church) 505 
Gernt "63 

— Gtddwin 191 

— Mrs GirenhOO)^ 470 

— G A 235 

— H C 851 

~ HeibertK 787 
-> Sir H L 523 

— Hoke 796 797 
— ^ Hugh 65 

— James Jr 864 

I — John Bernhardt 763 
[ — Joaepb F 9I8 
! — Mamw Aurel ub T71 

— M SUmforth 68 103 

— Paul, 763 

— R 4j4 

— K^nnald. 157 

— R l.e Blanc 468 

— W A 839 S60 
Smith law AJa 766 
Pnuthfield R. I 903 
Smith ^und 679 
‘=!raoke Abatement 397 
Smoot Seed 918 Mar 29 

12 

Smuts, GenmaL 710 712 
Mar! 11 

Stnylv Sit P C 649 
Smyrna 1151 
Smyth Ethd 238 99 
Smvtbe C J 708 

— I lonel No\ 8 11 
SBead-Cox,J G m 
bnelkn P C T 1043 

I Snowden, PhBip M P 487 
90 Nov 5 12 
SnowOake Aria 769 
Snowy raiNte N G 102 
Soares Lt July 9 12 
Sobat 991 
Sobhuxa 707 

Social Denmcrstic Puty 
ApH 11 

Sociahtmi, 17-21 (tJ K ) 
490 520 521 522 523, 
629 (U 8 > 742 (Ark ) 
774, (Oil) 780 (Coon) 
787 (Ifia.) 794 (IH ) 804 
(IQm ) 814 (Micb ) 838 
(Muiil) 843 (Mont > 
851 (Vev ) 856 (N \ ) 
874 (p) 887 (Okla) 

890 (>a> 899 m n 
903 (Uta&)91S (Wash) 
927 (Wm ) 9^ (Austna) 
963 964 (France) 996 
097 998 999 1000 1002 
UKM (Gamtany) 10I4> 
1018 1020 

Social aatUemeBte, 921 
Socrates 221 
Sodt, earbotMbi 

£& iffi? 1084 1088 
8i^cti{efva«i(m,4IS 428 
Sokol 447 

Aalartvm DsrtMtwmim 141 
Sotdeae Bn^ 555 


Solemn Covenant 511 512 
Soltiy J R 703 
Sohd Fuel 395 
Solf W 1019 
Stllas, Prof 166 157 
Solium, 989 
S^ma. Comt 146 
Scdomon Is 640 1012 
Seltau 223 
Solutnan Age, lo7 
Soma, 1151 

Sotnahlaud (Bntieh) 646 
(Itoltan) 1049 (surveys) 

Somers, Mont 850 
Somerset Duke trf 495 
Someraetahire 659 S66 

579 (by elections) 4U6 
July 21 hot 21 11 
Somersworth N H 8«7 
SomerveB A 238 
Somervills Mass 328, 829 
Somme nver lt>6 
SommerF^d, A 368 
SoodA >48 

Sonnenschem E A 222 
Soniuno Baron 1049 
Sophie Newcomb Coll 253 
ftophoclea 2IS 220 224 
Sopwjtb, TOM June 8 

— biplane 344 

: Sorrf Geoi^ 19 
I Sorolla J 240 
S, theby e June a 26 12 
! Sou du Soldsl J002 
SouRenet I 212 
Soulet-ed Dowleh 1113 
Soutcr W F A Co 439 
South Africa '‘02-/ 12 
(AnKltcan Chirch) 310 
(ann versaiy of UnK n) 
May 30 11 (Botha ca)i- 
net) Dec 20 J2 (Defen e 
B 11 published) Nov 30 

1 1 (mall contract) Sep C 
12, (mrawtena! cn w) 

June M (Party Con 
greeses) Nov 20 
(trades & indiKstnes re- 
port) Feb 26 12 
Southampton 560 173 58> 
South and Central America 
1062-1102 

South Aurt alia, 698 Aug 8 
Sept 13 II 

— Bend rod 80 806 

— Bethlehem Pa 897 

— Boston. 829 252 

— Carolina. 903 

— Dakota, 906 
Southend. 556 Ml 
Southern CoDege I a 820 

— Pacific R.R Dec 2 ...O 

12 

— Rbod»uin league, 705 
South Georgia, Falkland 

la 652 

— Kingston, R 1 ,901 

— Maachunau Railway 
1057 1060 

— Mdwaukee Wte 931 

— Omaha Neb 852 

— Pole 100 
Southport 600 
South Shidds, 660 673 
Southwest Paw La 818 
So»erb> Mm K 0 227 

Mar 18 12 
Soys bean 414 
B[Mmk F 212 
SpehB P >020 
e^n, 1138-1139 (Cabi- 
net rerngnaiknO Jan 14 
Mar 11 12 (centenary 
of Cbrtoa of Oadtt) Oct 
a 12 (CuDwn idotora) 
Jan XI 12 12 ^mtico- 
Spaniafa treaty) Nov 14 


27 Deo 17 12 Oaw) 336 
(litarature) 216 (Motoo- 

oo) 1106 1107 nos 

(uavy) 40 60 (Portu 
^ese Rovaliets) 1122 
July 29 12 (pmtectioa 
of monuments) 28o (rail 
way strike) Oct 1 10 12 
Spanish Fork Utah 916 
S^raa. odonte, 135 
^wrgo John 742 
Sparks Nev 854 
Sparsholt 564 
Sparta 279 272 
Spartanburg b C 904 
906 

Spastic paralvsis 165 
Spectrograph 118 
Spectroheliogiapb 91 
Spectroscopy 118 
Speculum metal 120 
Speer Emory Mar 24 11 

— R W 784 
bpenceley A 454 
Spanner 6th Bar) Feb 9 12 

— -B 162 

— T B Ap8 11 
Spever Bros 1089 
Sphinx 263 
SphongsiA 270 
Spiegeuberg Dr 263 
Spielhagen F von 1023 

207 

Spielmann (chess) 455 
'^picsillingibl 34 
spinal meningitis lt>5 
Spindle 438 
Sptngardi Gen 1050 
Spinning 433 439 442 
Spin to (conaijmptjoa) 

11 “I (U h. taxation) 
535 

Spirichaetes 129 
Vtaler 113 
Spttrfer Carl 206 
Spitabergen 10 pt> 
Spokane 15 ash 924 925 
9 8 7'^ 

Sponges 131 1044 
Spooner J C 935 
Sports and Games 445 4"4 
Kpitted fever 549 
bjMing City Pa 899 
bpnngfield Ga 796 

— Ill 800 802 

— Mass 828 829 724 

— Mo 846 847 

— O 88^ 884 

Spring Lake N J 736 
Sep 12 II 

Spring Rice Sir Oeml No 
13 12 

Spring \idlw 111 802 
&pnngville Ltah 916 
Spmide T 6 668 
Spry Wm 918 
^y Bldg 147 
SpyncUe 438 
Squires Lieut 466 

:!rffiiwangchuk 611 

Staaff Karl, 1142 U43 

Oct 7 n 

Btacpolc H De \ero, 189 
Staerk W ^ 

Stafford 309 . , 

Stafford House Load Nov 

12 12 

Staffordshire 669 v65 66/ 
579 

gtahel Julius, 783 
Stohbn 2« 
gtWMby ® ^ 
Stalbn^e 2tid Baron, 547 
Stamford Conn 785 
Ston^lia, 25 Ap 33 12 
Stanoard Oil Co 736 Jan 
23 Mar 7 Al« 26 12 

— Oil Trust (Ger ) Um 



^EX 


Standards, Bureau of 118 
Standnug Misa D 
Stanford Sir (paries HS 
btanmor* Ist Baron, 6^7 
StannuB Dr Hugh 170 
Stanton W 470 

— Dr 166 
Stapf Otto 1102 
Stara Zagom 1034 
btsrr Fied^nck, 803 
Stasaano Major 364 391 
State Department bmlding 

D c Too 

btate Medical service soct- 
et\ July 26 12 
Staten Islaiiid 861 
Statesboro Ga ’"96 
Statham v Statham Dec 
21 U 

Staunton \a 921 922 
Stavanger 1108. 

Stead J E 391 

— W -y 546 
Steam Boilers 357 
Stebbios J 95 1 0 
Stechoa it 957 

Stedfast 464 
Steel 391 ob# o91 ll”* 
Steel Maitland A H M 
P 489 
Ste Iton 665 

bteel Trust {.U S 1 May 27 

11 Aug» 16 U 

Stefansson \ 101 Sep 9 

12 

Steffens 225 

Ste n Sir M A 102 

— s 417 
Stcmita ( heas) 454 
Stelae 280 

Stella Mo 846 
StephanovKh Gen 28 
Stephen'!, Major G W 6'’6 
Slept njson Dr C ab4 

— Gen SirF C A 541 

— Isaac 954 9o 743 
Stenhsation of cniniaala 

327 (Ia> 811 (N J) 
863 (N Y)872 (Wash) 
926 

— of soil 4'’9 
Sterling, T 908 
Sternberg Baron 960 
Sterneck Gen R von 966 
Stettin 1009 

Steuben Gen von Sep 3 11 
SteubenviUe 0 882 883 
Stevens Alfred, 244 

— John F 940 

— John L 811 

— R L fund 88o 
Stevenson H W 4S3 
Stevens Point, W is 931 
SteWa d Sit W /O*, 
Stewart Bertrand Aug 7 

11 Ian 31 Feb 3 12 
8tenart John A 221 

— J M Rrilar, 288 
~ Samuel V 851 
St wart lal&nd 99 
St eler Oct 21 12 
btileman Rev C H July 

12 12 

Still Dr A T 183 
StiB Lieut June 1 12 
Stillwater. Minn 839 
St mson, H L Ma> 16 11 
8t rling EC, 153 
Stirling ^8 ^ 232 
Stock Elliot 544 
Stookfisch System, 382 
StockholtQ 1139 448 
Stockport, 560 
Stocks and ^area 78 
Stockton, OSL n*. 776 
77” 

— Me 922 
Stooktotwjn Tees, Wl 
Stoermer Carl, 112 IIQ 


Stoiciam Boman 2’1 
btoke-on Trent 5^ 583, 
309 302 

Stoker Bram 558 
Stokes L 34/ 

— Major 1116 1117 
StoU O 112 

Stolypm PA 1127 1128, 
Mar 20 SspU 18 22 II 
Stone age 159 
btone dust 388 
Stone Mountain Ga 760 
atonington. Conn 723 
Stora SjofalU* U40 
Storbeck 454 
Storer W 554 
Morey P 466 
Storra Conn. 785 
Storthing 1111 
Story M^kelyne M, H 
N 544 

Stotesbury E T 900 
StourV ndge 579 
Straeban Davidson J L 
2‘’3 

Strachev George 547 

— Henry 14" 

Straits bettlem nts 626 
b36 

Straeburg 1009 toil 

Stratford, Can 6F5 

— on Avon Eng Ap 17 
20 11 

Stratos 276 
Stratton F J M 92 
Straus laidor "64 

— Oscar S 875 ip 24 11 

Strausa Em 1 20r 

— Ri hard 240 207 Oct 
25 12 

Strawberrv 1 alley Utah 
916 

Strawbdry (fruit) 564 
Streat r 111 800 
Street G S 189 
street ille Out Oct 9 12 
btrefcinann expedition 
1041 

Str pyian mnod 1^6 
Strett n neeba 544 
htreu 1 S 212 
Strickland Sir Gerald 687 
698 

StTihee and lookouts (Ar 
gentina) 1069 f Austra- 
lia) 693 (Brazil) 1074 
(Canada) July 2b 30 12 
(Hungary) Alay 23 12 
(Itslyl 1044 (JNew Zea- 
land) May 13 No> 0 
12 (Norway) 111“’ 

{Peru'i Ap 16 12 fRus- 
aia) 1130 Ap 18, 2o 1- 
(Sweden) 1143 (SwitMr 
land'i May 12 11 July 1- 
12 (Uruguay) 1100 

May 23 11 

— Fluncs 994 (Brest eea- 
men) June 11 1 (Cala s 
sespien) J*“>e II I^ 
(Dunkuk doeken^ Jul 
11 12 (Hav^ dockers) 
July 0,9 12 (Havre aea- 
men) June 10 Aug 2 12 
(MaxaeiUee eeainen} June 

20 22 Sep 4 12 (miners) 
Jan 3, Marl! 12 (Pans 
tasi-cabe) Nov 28 11 

1 12 fraSway) 998, 
(honeot) Nco 17 11 

— Germatsy (HamlMirg 
ship building) Ap 30 12 

dockyard) Dec 21 

21 12 (minors) Alar 4 
12 

— vPortagal 1119 Jao 11 
14 if (Lisbon gaa* 
•workers) Jan 14 11, (Li*- 
boa sbjp aaamt&ats} Jan 


11 il (Lisbon textile 
workers) May 4 12, (Lie- 

oral) Jan ^ ^ 1^ 

(t^rto cooper^ (Jet 28 

— Spam, 1136 (Funeb^ 

eeamen) Dec 15 11 

(railn^I 26 Oct 1 
5 10 12 CV alencia) 

8epl8 n 

— TJ R., general 5‘’0 521 
(Dundee carters) Deo 19 
ii 11 (Edinburgh 
building) Mar Tl 
(Glasgow) Ju^ 13 11 
Jan 29 Feb 9 10 12 
(Hull seamen) June 27 
11 (Ireland) 598 Sep 

16 2" Oct 4 11 (Lan- 
cashire cottem) Dec .,0 
11 Jan 19 12 (Leeds 
colbery) 20 11 

(Li-verpool docken^ June 
2/11 JuK 22 12 (Lon- 
don Minting trade) Feb 

1 11 (London triors) 
May I 24 June 4 12 
(London taiu-caba) Mar 
is 12 Oct 31 Nov 9 
Deo 31 12 (Manchester 
cotton) Dec 27 11 (Man- 
chester earters) July 4 
11 (Manchester d^kJ 

July 8 11 (Knox cas^ 
52a Dec 7 14 12 

(Northumberland imn 
ere) July 17 11 (Oldham 
cotton workers) <5ct I 1* 
(P & O shmping) May 
7 8 12 Teohoolhoys) 
Sep 8 11 (seamens) 

June 14 28 July 3 11 
(Southampton) June 24 

11 (Tdfaury Docks) Feb 

2 12 

— Engbah coal atnke 
(1912) o25~5‘’7 565 Mar 

I 12 (ballot) Jan 9 18 

12 (coal owners and 

min^ meet) Feb 22 12 
(Gov onunent conference) 
Mar 8 *12 (Derbyshire 
nunere) Feb 26 12 

(Joint conference) Mb 
5 12 26 I* (Muifira 
national conference) Feb 
2/ 12 (minimum wage 
figures) Mar 23 1'’ (re- 
Bumptiott of work) Mar 
2/ Ap 4 12 (S Lan 
cash re riot) Ap 16 12 

— EnglKhtrani^ortwork 
ere and railways (1911) 
522-A25, (do kers pro- 
MBiona) agreement) Aug 

10 11 (Home Ofi^e 
agreement) Aug 18 11 
(L veipeoj car^ men) 
Aug 14 21 11 (Lii^ool 
ra Iway porters) Aug 7 

II (Liverpool seaiaen) 
Aug M 11 (Liveipooi 
transport worker) Aug 
14 15 18, 24 31 IL 
(Londoo camen) AuK 8 

11 (geker^ railwayman) 

Aug 16 18 19 11 (Sur 
rey Communal I^ka) 
Aug 4 U (SwA Roilits 
award) Aug 6 II (Tra- 
falgar demojistxa' 

tiofi) Aug 6 11 

— dockers and 
tratagxH't- workers (1912) 
627^^ Mm 21 ^ 12 
OAr Awiui^ 9 _^oiifer 

« 3 ce> Jajy 16 13 {lar 


iai» 

E Qaike a report) May 
28 12 (comtsomiae re- 
ject^ July 18 12 

ffieiyodport confoenee) 
July 12 18 12 tenamry 
g May 12 
^3 OfSce oonterttwe) 

y3l 12 U^fe^k 

demonatraAioa) July 14 
12 (Mr Lto^ <3eo9M a 
Btatemeut) June 5 H2 
(nataonal slrtke) Jiaw 4 
10 11 12 (police 3 WO- 
tectionO May 27 M 
(Port of London Au 
thont^ May 30 12 

r diver *hootu^ July 
12 (noting) July 10 
12 (Tdburr m>cks fight- 
ing) Aug 19 12 (Tower 
Hilt demonerta^n) July 
24 12 (Trafalgar ^usre 
damonstratiun) May 26 
12 (work iwWBed) July 
80 12 

- U S. 741 (Adams 
Mass weavers) 835 
(Augusta Ga streetcar) 
797 (Austin, Pa) 900 
Baltimore etevedores) 
827 (Boston elevated 
radwsy) 835 June 7 12 
(Boston longshoremen) 
835 (Chicago carpenters) 
Ap 1 12. (ChicMO gar 
ment workers) Reb 3 11 
(Chicago newspaper 
printers) Maj 2 GA 
(dKarmakeni San Jnan) 
952 (Clinton. Mase Cot- 
ton Mills) 835 (copper 
miu!^ Nevada) 836, 
Utah) 918 (Des Moines 
street railway men) 812, 
(Duluth Minn Btreet 
railway) 842, 843 (Ky 
miners) 856, (firemen a, 
C N O P TeniJ 
912 (freight handlers) 
May 23 *12 (garmeat 
w rkers N V and N J ) 
8 6 Dec 30 12 (Georgia 
RdlroadI 797 Oct 7 11 
(Gtabow La timber 
wirkere) (G and 

Rap ds Mich furmtm ) 
829 (Hamman tad 
ways) 845 Sep 30 G1 
(Ilhnois Central) Sep 25 
11 (Jacksonville Rpnr 
da street car) 794 (Kan 
awha, W Va coal 
mines) 930 (Lawrence 
Mass ■weavergj 741 834 


(Little Pans, N Y > 1 
(Lowell M&^ Weavers) 
835 (Lynn ehou-ovt- 
ters and glasipis) 835 
(Middletown Conn 
weavers) 787 (Mismaa^i 
radwaymen) 84^ (M»- 
noun Kansas & Texas 
railroad) Sefa ^ U 
{MuBcatme la. button 
factory) 811 (New Bedr 
ford Maas. oottQn»dl|) 

( New Jersey tex^l^ 86* 
New Jerssy sc^tii|g 4 
refining) 864 (Nev? Yot* 
Cito fiurmra) ^ (New 

«lenne^876, ^wYotk 
tailors 4c omsmafcw) 
876 8bp 18 II (New 
York tbeat^ mwteiana) 

875 IwtJTra 



too 




m Y. w * w 

'nuua fr«xsfai 
July 13 ^12 
raaUL R. H 
_)900 (t*itt«iburg 

__J Tube Co ) flOO 

CPemtayivMua ooaf) 
(<Sp«rtwaibtu(, B C 
etieet eaO 906, <Bteel 
etorken H(Mitmte«d and 
Braddocfc. Fa) ^ 
(telepaphen) Nov 8^11 
(UtoQ copper imiten) 
918. {UUo«,N Y cotton 
iadlB)876 (West Warren 
Mua, cotton mills) 73o 
W Vixgima coal ) 930 
(Tasoo A Mna. Valley E 
E.) 845 

Strm^berK August 1143 
Strom 1141 
Stromgrea. £bs 9S 
Strowget; autoniatac en’slem. 
360 

StrumukofF N 470 
Struthenk.O 883 
Strutt.HoQ.RJ 109 U9 
Struve Herboann 93 
Stum ItothMcEneiy 2D0 

— TV J Cohen 1041 
Stubba-Bp C W 548 

— Waiter E, 814 
Student ChnsUan move- 

tnent, 32Z 

mudiev JohnP 787 
Studmcska f 280 £F9 
Stump! Ptof 347 
Stwgc W Allen. 166 
StuqEtaLaw 823 
StflrgkA, Count Kati 900 
963 May 15 13. (foreign 
polio) Hteit 16 11 
Stuttgart 1O09 
Subansn nver, 102 
Bubiebo P t 947 
Submanoes. 49 353 
Submarine CaUes, 80 

— telndioae 366 

8iiba9&[ir419 
SudaBo^ 1030 1031 
Sudan, ■ ' ^ 

090 437 
12 

Sudenasna, H., 207 
S>te».B 100 
Sqm canal, 68 990 987 
8^Mk.£iig. 559 
Suffolk, Va. 921 
Sugar 1167 1168 (UK 
taioation) 632. (BnUeh 
nT>win^418 Wil) 718 
SIS m 951 

— HiBXUA) Mar 16 12 
961 

Bmintiea Conventaon 
14, 36. An* 7 12 
SollNMi 1117 

SnddtoBdybuT ^n., IWO 
DoeaO 12 
Bakknr 606 
SuWlOST 
BuUivmi 6.454 

— Refer C„ 804 
SuBomiy Cyma 

860 

etne 893 
► 119 1048 ^ ^ 
j^^gavt TaOay 

S|U^T«e,Oet31 13 
8«^ Vm 816. (teado- 

8wPafa»1940 , . ^ 

»«wggwr^ia<i»tlM» Act 

SiuunS^SerdM 856 


ip 15 


i Soaunemlle Ga 796 
SutnpnerDr 3S9 
Sumtor ad 961,906 906 
i^ttiRKrAn 2SO 
gun 91 92 93 
Sun Rtver pKtjoct Mont 

Saw^ schools, 311 
SunderlauLSaO S73 
Bunged Leoming 631 
Sumna^ Jan 18 ll 
Suu^ta. 113 92 
Bunstar 463 Mgy 31. 
Ap26 11 

SuaYat-«ftn, Dr 981 ^2 
Aug 24 12 febetod 

Presideat) Dec 89 11 
(tMignatiom) Ap 1 12 
(Bepubhean manifesto) 
Jon 5 12 

Supenw Wia,931 935 
Super tax CO K.) ^5 636 
Supilo 961 

Surface eombuAttOQ, 400 
Surgery 166 
Sunnam 1041 
Surrey 559 Aug 13 11 
Suaeauhl FV 219 
Suaitna nver AUk 939 
Sussex Bug. 559 564 416 
Sustents^mn Funds 319 
Sutberluid George 918 
Sntheiiand Scot 588 589 
Sutro Alfred 230 
Sutton.) R 113 
Suva 639 
Su onn A a 113S 
Svalof 414 

Svemlsmt; Johan a 1143 
Sviatoic^ 62 
Swide VsJIej ntfira^ 575 
S»an J M 705 

— 8 E 468 

— Hunter A Co 568 346 
Swann, Rev S Sep 12 11 
Swansea 560 566 5-3 
Swanson, Ciaude A 923 
Swansum H E 

Swmh Heldne 310 
Swat 621 

Swayne SirE J E 658 
Swaythliug Baron 544 
8wanland,703 767 
Swearutgen J E 904 
SiPeden 1139-1143 64 

(general elecUon) Sep 29 
II (Malmstatt railway 
ac^en^ June 16 12 
fimiusUy) Sep 30 O t 7 
(CHympic game > 
July « 12 447-449 

J Pendan gendannene) 

115 Jan 3 11 (Riks- 
dag) Jaa 16 12 (Spits 
bergen elamia) 60, (wom- 
an jnfirage) 96 June 17 

Swedish Mon Oultare So- 
ciety 1140 
Sweeny M 451 
Sweeper II, May 1 12 
8w«^ Dr Henry 553 
— W D 882 
Sweet-Eacott SrELB 639 
Eebie 13 

Swenaon, Laudta & Ap 27 

Swhnimng, 470 Sap S 11 
Saruu^remP J 1042 
Swusdon 501 

Ssndneiia^ 1143-1148 

13, (OaiiBan Emperor a 

vaat) Sap 6^ 13 

^&tad)*Se« l?S^“* 
Sword tMO^onct 373 


Sycamtun Ga 796 
Sydei^wn. Lord 615 
Sydney Au8t^ia,607 688 

680 08S 

Sydney C3an- 665 
Sydvw EeinhiOld 1014 
Syed Abdul Ohad Jan 4 11 

— Ameer Ah July 5 11 
8yk«a Major P M 102 
SykesviUe, Md 827 
Symbiosis 141 
Symons. Arthur 189 
SyTKbeabsm 17 491 520 

(Mr Balfour s speech) 
Ap 30 12 (Bowman 

sentenoed) Mar 22 12 
^citisb Trade Utuon 
Congress) Sep 6 12 

(France) 1003 No\ 26 
12 (Tom Mann) Mar 
19 May 9 20 June 22 
12 (Portugal) 1119 
Syndicafuf lae 521 
Synge J M 227 186 
Synthetic rubber 121 124 
Syphiba 175 129 
Syracuse N Y 8® 869 
724 

Szabadka 9o7 
brabo Hosa Sep 12 12 
bsectiueu 971 979 Sep 12 
11 

— Hupeh radwaj 976 
Ssekeresy Lt Sep 24 12 
bieged 957 

Taatml P I 950 X07 
Tabora 1012 
Tabnc 1113 1117 1119 
Dec 23 11 

Tabuteau (airman) Feb 
24 12 

Tftcna 1095 

Tacuna Wwh 624 925 
926 (recaa)937 
Tadia 1105 
Taffane) J 383 
Taft Lorado 790 

— R C ,903 

— President W H 7S4 
735 747 748 Get 16 II 
(mbitration treaties) bep 
7 16 Dec 8 18 11 
(Canadian reciprocity 
see RecipiPidty) (Cksm 
mission on Industnal 
Relations) Dec 17 12 
(CJotton Bill vetoed) Aug 
22 11 (enimnal law ad 
mioistration) May 13 24 
11 MessagestoCoogre 

Dec 6 19 12 (Message 
on economy) 723 726 
( Mexican mterve ntion) 
1<^ (Panama Canal 
60 (Panama Joumeyj 
Dec 19 12 (PreiHdeutiBi 
nomination) Aug 1 Nov 
12 11 (Toledo speech) 
Mar 8 12 (Trust ques- 
twn) 736 ^ 5 11 
(on tyiAoid) 177 
Tagalw 464 June 5 12 

1*^'%“** 
Tah/^ Pasha, Hassan, 28 
Tameng 630 

Mdboume 676 
Taito (empibw) 958 
Talaat Bey 1152 1157 

1163 Nov 16 A«g 6 U 
Talamo E 296 
Talbot. B ^1 

— ip B« Jga 20 11 Jan 

Taliafanw Jam«P 793 
TaUsdaga Ala. 765 76? 
Taaahaasee FU 791 
TaJluiBhnvw Oa 796 
Taman penin 4U 


874 874 

, .'I 792, 723 

Tampioo Mei OrtM 12 
vaffey Ahifc 938, 

Tantrod Oen A 1086 
langa 645 
Tang Hua lyng 977 
Tangier IKT 1108 
Ttt^ Shao-yi, 982 Jen e 
y J Jbu a Mar 29 June 
17 ^12 

Tannin 123 
Tanslfrv A 0 141 
Tant Iron 392 
Tappnhaunock Va 724 
Taranto 1045 
Tariff Reform (U K ) 4H2 
489 490 491 518 S19 
(Bonar La'i^ De 16 12 
(Gro venor House dinner) 
Oct 16 12 (F E Smith) 
Dee 20 12 < White 

City dinner) Nov S 1 1 
(U S ) 744 735 749 750 
Tarkham 260 
Tar oil 400 

Tarr R 8 764 940 103 
Tarrasch (rhess) 455 
Tarnng roads 406 
laschereau Sir E 677 
'Tasmania 698 133 
Tatar Pazariik 10.34 
Tate gallery Peb 3 11 
TatiBch ff fc. 219 
Tattersall 4C3 
Tattershnll castle 286 583 
Nov 6 H 

Tauern expedition 1041 
Taunton Eag 309 Nov 11 

— Maas S28 829 832 
Taurus (astron ) 97 
Taxonomy 139 
Tailor H B 644 

— H M 302 

— J 462 

— Robert L 911 

— 1 Gnffth 99 

— Art coliection, July 1 
16 12 

Tay ni er Scot 590 
laazia June 6 11 
Tchagra Rear Admiral 
Oct 24 12 

Tchaikowsky P 238 
Tea 1172 108* 

Teach rs National Union 
of Ma;i 13 11 
Teek Prince Alexander of 
479 

— Pnnee Francis of 4'*9 
Teddmgton 340 
Tedesco F 1050 
Tegetmcier W B 561 
Te^ctgaipa 1(»8 
Teheran. 1113 1114 11 16 

1116 1117 1118, llj. 
Dec 2 24 12 
Teichmann (ebess) 466 
~ M 470 
Tdefunken systmn 83 
Telegraphy 387-369 80-87 
Tel Elif railway 1180 
T^epfaone Ompany ffa- 
tional Dec 31 11 
Telephony 366-369 
TellWif 1160 268 
Tellurium 121 
Temertoh 631 
Temesvar 967 
Tempo Arb 768 

Temperature 113 144 887 
Tempest Mane J30 
TompH Te* 932 
Temjde Church 6® 

Tenedos Nov 6 12 



IJTOEi 


Tenenuct dwellings, 580 
Tener Jobn h. 899 
Tennaat E 46ft 

Sit Edward Mar 3 11 

— H J MP 4S Jane 
14 10 

Tssoessee, OOQ 
Tennis, 471 

Tennyson d Eyneourt E 
H 351 Julj 29 1- 
Terari, Eiwil» M 1084 
Teiau hi Count 1061 Dec 
6 Feb 17 Sep 28 12 
Termites 133 
Tetne museum Itome, 
Teniea^n 3039 
Tc p«na 123 
Tetpinecrl 123 
Terra Alto W Va 930 
Terra Dk O ta 09 
Terra Nawa Ba» 99 
Tewn nulhus (Irt law! 61 
Terre Haute Ind 805 
806 

Terr 11 Joseph M 796 
Terreni Gastone lOol 
Temtor al fo « (U K ) 36 
4ij 578 (directoi>gen 
era!) Ap 25 12 <8» J 
French) Dec 13 11 (Col 
Seeh) Dec « 12 
Ter it nal waters 61 678 
,92 

T r^ Edward O C 646 

— Ellen 2o2 

— F ed ’29 

— Phyllia 22Q 231 
Tertiary e al 396 

— ungulates 148 
Tetuan 1108 

Tewfik Pasha 1152 July 
1« 19 12 

Te\m-kaba Ark 771 
Texas 912 (prohibition) 
July 4 11 
Textilose 439 

Thackeray centenary June 
30 11 

Thackeray Sit V D OOo 
Thames It" 68 
Tharaud Brothers 203 
Thasos *>"8 Oct 31 13 
Thayer Natbamel S32 
Tbearle Dr 349 
Thebes 263 272 
Theism 292 
Themcnau 963 
The laid 132 
Th ogruB 220 
Theopompus 221 
Theotokis G N 1025 
Ties 1} 1027 1029 2"6 
Thief Rver Fails 841 
ThiSs 1006 
Thika rive 644 
riiinon MUe Oct 13 11 
Thotnae Augustus 232 201 

— CharieaS 784 

— DA 525 

— Edith M 200 

— Edward 190 

— Q A 453 

— Havard 245 

J ^2 

— Northcote W 333 161 
Thtfuasville Ga 794 
Thonusm 294 
Tloripsoo, Caimi, Nov 20 

— Denman 764 

— 8ir E M 2^5 

— Fountain 1 882 

— Frederick W 678 

— Rev J M 311 317 

— WiU am H 8X4 

— vr MrteheU MP 488 
Thompson a Dibdm, 326 

June 17 20 12 
Thomaea Jula 0S7 


Thamaoa, J -K 192 

Sir J J 116 Mar 15 
1- 

— Dsr Theodore 177 
Thorburn, J J M9 
Tio 6n, P 470 
Xhonanite 119 
Thorndale Te* 915 
Thorne Will MP 487 
Thornton John R 820 

— Vt M. UO 
Thnrnycroft engine 354 
Thorpe James 4o2 
Thothmes HI 2B3 
Thra e 2 7 

Throes Pa Ad 7 11 
Thucydides ^1 2'’5 
^Thundere 673 
Thureau Daogm, P 2u8 
Thurston Ratharme MS 

— E 162 
Thury Prof 386 

Thyrsia (statiiel 245 
Tbet 11 982 9vl bll 
(Dalai Lama) June 24 
12 iLhas, fighting I Mav 
15 Aug 2 (Litang 
captured) Sep 14 1- 

^e e) Aug 21 12 

(Poue 3 protest) Aug 
17 '5ep 16 Dec ,-6 1 
(Ch aese republic pro- 
claimed} Ap 4 12 
Tibullo ;«.2 j 
T iomo 1146 
Ticks 132 
Tickle J Z 66v 
Tientsin Fukow railway 
9/6 

Tiffin O S82 
Tilak 607 

Tillan ook bay Ore ^2 
Tiilett Ben „29 July 24 

Tillman Benjain n R 906 
T Hod nt 135 
Idt Cove 

Titnaiius E Clav 827 
limber iL I ) 5b3 
Tim reckon ag, Jan 26 
Mitf 10 15 12 

Times The 192 186 Sep 
10 12 

Tim m tr he r48 
Tunor 1U3 
Tm 11 3 39> 5(6 
Tinaire Marc lie 20o 
Tinnf C D 468 
Tin plate t ad 668 
T ppm Law (Oa J 796 
Tipple Ezra S Oct 24 12 
Ttmoto 1934 1031 
Tiryns 271 2 

Tisch Dr 33^ 

Tisma 1091 
Tisnare anal 1141 
Tis a Ciunt J64, 965 
Maj 22 June 7 12 1’’ 
Titanic D saster 15 IP 
3^ 85 (Bruc Isma s 
evidence) June 4 H 
( Califorzusn explana 
tioa) Aug 16 12 (Loi 
donenqu r>) May 2 Jiil> 
3 30 Oct 7 12 (Man 
8 on House fund) Ap 1 
July 2 1 (memor 1 

B rvioe) Ap 19 26 12 
(U S investigation) Ap 
1/ May 8 12 
THtaniuitt 391 
ritcheo r EL B 112 
Titicaca lake 1071 
Tisnet 1105 

Tobftocc 1168 (iTish) 698 
(Rhodesia) 705, (Turk 
ish) 1150 <LK) 417 
636, 564 (OS) 717 Ap 
22 12 Ma> 29 11 


Tologganmg 4'’! 
TodJmntor 4$& 
XodmfiQen 28 
Toft A 58T 
Togc, 1012 

848 

Tqito 991 

Tofchma Su valley 568 
Toto«Qtl064 
T^i: 4 1 
Tolodp Mimo da, Joq 23 
12 

Toledo O 882 883 884 
724 (Am Fed of Labor) 
742 (epmpani s cases) 
Oct 12^ 11 Jan 4 June 
11 12 

TplmSn, L M 1)4 
Tolstoi Count L,, 206, 218 
Mario 11 
Tolton John F 918 
Tomb lame lamp 885 
Tominih 1090 
Tongan Is 6S9 
T nk 623 

Tonkawa Okia 889 
Tooele Utah 916 
T J th decay 
— -fillinge 181 
Topeka Kar 812 813 
Topiaa d Paul, 1004 
Torday E 161 
Tomebohrm Alfred E 1143 
Toro 644 

Toronto 663 66, Aag 28 
JuK 30 12 

Torpedo craft 46 49 351 
Tor alba lo6 
Terras La May 1 12 
Torres Aedras 1122 
Torrey Bradford 764 
Tornngton Conn. 785 
Toraeh Charles H 827 
Totemiam 160 
T ttenham 561 
T uchard G F 474 
Touring Club Itoliano 1043 
Tournet (atnnani June 9 
12 

Tiut4e Gen 1106 
Tov^ Rev D C 553 
Tower Sir R T 1067 
Tower M im 843 
Town planning, 326 fU K ) 
580 594 (U ^ ) 787 "90 
805, SJ2 823 82S 831 
839 843 84" 862, 8/6 
886 89 915 932 
Townlej Sm W B 1067 
Townsend Charles E 838 

— Meredith W 541 
T wnshend P L 456 
Townsley CoL C P Aug 

31 12 

Ton son Md 826 
Td ler Joaepbme 29o 
Tracery 464 Sep 11 12 
TTaeheotoin> 168 
Trade Int rnattonal 1164 
to i)69 570 

— Board of (UK) 70 
d'lO Sep 4 12 

— Disputes Act (UK) 
491 o21 

— marks (Australia) 692 
(Demnark) 984 

— L ruon Congress Sep 4 5 

II* Sep 2. 3 6 12 

— umoas 624 328 997 
((tyndtcslum} 20 sea 
aiaa Labour <wtd LcJjour 
Umodsf 

Trade wind 112 
TrafeJear cel^rationa, Oct 
21 £2 

Train r Coroond 
22 11 

Trajan 278 
rrammell Park, 794 


(U 


Tramways 
592 

Trana-AuatilduiB 


tail 

o76 


12 

Trsas-fwsi/ 


is^ay 
iaarsRway July 

15 12 

Transit wotfeers strike 
. 637, 529 see qUo Strikes 
Trai»svasU703 Aug 28 12 
5al 

Trasimene lake Sep 9 ll 
Traubes»L 2M,222 225 
Travanoore 623 604 
Travexs, J D 4^ Sep 7 
l2 

Traverse Cito Mich 838 
Ttawlmg indujrtry. 669 
Treadwell Alsk^ 938 
Trebizood 11 al 
Tredegv Maozn Aug Id 

Tree Sir H. Beerbohen, 229 
235 Sepn 11 A|>9 12 
Tremblay 456 
Tremeame, A N 161 
TitooBle Due de la 1004 
Trench Herbert 187 
Tiengganu 633 
Tjt^S^iersfc 103 
Trentbani HaU, Staffs. $83 
Trenton, Mq 846 

— N J 860 862 863 
Trepor 1127 
TVeaidder T J 378 
Trevelvan, Charles P 

MP,487 

— Sir(jeorg«0 190 June 

20 11 

— G M 190 
Treviso 1042 
Tnang 631 
Tnconodonts 135 

Tr este 956 857 961 June 
15 11 

Tnfkovitch, Marko Sep 9 
12 

Tngo Felipe 216 
Trigona Countess G, Mar 
3 IL June 27 12 
Trigone Ema 208 
Tn^alu, Kaid, Aug 7 12 
Tnruxiinabe 623 
Tnmdad <M /81 

— W I 660 661 662 411 
654 

TVinil Java 147 148 
Trimtj College Dubhn 
608 602 July 4 12 
Tnnity College Hartford 
Conn. 787 

— nver Tes 913 
Triple Allian 38 39 46 

41 42 4, 5 8 9 (rUBCW 
*1) Dee 7 12 

Tnf^ canal India 606 622 
Triple Entente S8~43 2-1 
IWli 1049 1051 4 5 22 
(ItaUan annexaiton) Kov 
6 11 (British recogn 
tioii> (M 20 12 Be 
Turc{>-Itahai> War 
Tn3toBto.T B 550 
Tntub^culato 135 
Trnovo seeTimovo 
Trooas shell 639 
Tr^lbattan 1140 ^1 

— canal 1141 

Rev M N May 

Tronadem IRA UtO 
Tropical DneMes Bureau, 
176 

TrotUng QetS 12 
Trott au Sda, Augustus v 
1015 

TmubstBlcoy 249 
Tieubndge Admiral B. C 
T o77 



rtDutbwsk Jolui,650 

proi«ot» 

HtHraw 833 
rnSiBiwr V 437 
Trm iHi««ti 
Imre (Anx 
ne a<Uk) . ,. 

fVvixmMwita rAoetstinue 
130 

TsM«Tteh(a{lbiiflBift) 1183 
Oct 22 12 

TVkiH^ Hoco v«a; 1023 
Taeti«>Tia« kog, 

8cpM 12 
TkKt»efiy 174 
Tstamifu, SvaA 14 is 
TbtosUo 1013 
TsusEmw, little 878 
Tuan caji-;ai O'? 

Ti^ 

Tabe»«Bkww. 175. 17« 

(genefal 825 

326 327 QJ K., mna 
tOrw) 587 fBBd); 

682 (Irak orsBnxmtwa) 
600 (uotifictiOob) Nov 
16 II Com 

mittee) Feb 20 12 July 
19 11 (BqtuI Coannie- 
aonlJuIyll DeeZO It 
(BnUxh I&sqnmoe Act, 
provuioa) 498 
Tubercuhn, I 6 
Tubuli^utats, 135 
Tuc d Audoulsiert C*ve 
158 

Tucaon, Atm 768 769 
t^K)i»na.u, Mex. 1089 
Tucumcmrt N M 865 
Tudor FVunkOxmme 603 
Tafnell, Adnural Lw G 
1033 

Tofaw 040 

TutlAwdum- 5f«KWM> of 
488 

TaU£bttr«iie Aue 1 12 
TulkwbJL*. FoH^ 174 
TjOm OMa. SOsiwi 

Km?%06, (Ai^ rtoUl 
Kw 8 11 June 29 12 
(FVMOco-'nxrimk frta 
her) Mmt 16 11 (Pmi 
Fwiires viart) Ap 21 11 
Tupfti& 185 
TurekdOO 

Tuabfiire. 356 347 «10 
Tuxbo-d»g 'ma«bn»i 7 -440 
TOrcb-Italum W#t 22f-37 
4 1051 im 69 68. 
(jiuman takea paumaer) 
6^ 11 12 (Arabs 4aa 
ItidllMH) Jas IS Alar 28 
13 KAiw alUMbter) Oct 
30 Sev 1 2^11 (atbi- 
tr»tiiMt«niia> Mar9 12 
(Batkaai aOBsequeneea) 
1030 (bkMKlkteofTnpo- 
bl Oct S 11 (bombarcl 
aunt>Om4 IS |1 (j^ar 
daod^}. Nev 2^ Jll 
ffisaaeedwmtKsoat 
law, jOPVwxdi 
iMC ^ n> 
ns, mb- 

ftowbiOetUNbrOni 


IKQEX 


20 12 (ttabau victory) 
Nov 28 11. Ctet S 11 
( Kauerbh^ o(g>timxl) 
Dec 21 U.< Ma&o^ 
au^) Jan 12 13 

( Mexksa^ aeUcdO Dw 
22 11 (peace) 1(^ Oct 
18 12 (Powew ajmal 
to) 80 Oct 9 ni 
(welk ptHBomag <1^ July 
16 IS 

Tnrgiaxv t SIS. 219 
Tuna. 10*2. 1049 lOoO 
Tutkeirtaii. Jan 13 May 23 
IS Jan 4 11 

Turkey 1149-1163 ( Ot- 
tofuaniSQ *> 1(S4 1035 
Gti^ian war) 4 5 23-37 
(Balkan erteia and «ar> 
^10 27-34 

'IVnbuCB 

TuraenjBtbrf, 197 

— H H.97 

— Prof lAon 819 

Fwmtna TMa *ce 

FlamUe La 

Tuaeakwaa. Ala. 766 767 
TuAetu,10 
Tnekan Dr 961 
TuBkegee, Ala 765 766 
768^ 

Ta»> Oct 14 12 
Tuala 958 
Tvndt, Jena, 214 
Twain Mark MeOemena 
8 L 

Tweed John. 244 
Tweed 443 
Tweedie,L J 676 
YwdfikNtgld 229 
Twin Ida 797 
Twining Louisa, 564 

— AdmwalNC 377 
TwoHatbon.ItOiin 843 
Two Tboiuuid Qunmss, 

Ap26 11 May! 12 
Tyler Tea. Sl2 915 
TybaxM 270 
Tynemount, 848 
Tyn^nuutb 660 
Typboid fever 176 
Tittwm, 695, (by-tdecteun) 
Oete 11 ^ 

Ucluda Vucoimt 7 lOel 
Ldaipur 623 
Udi 651 ^ ^ 

Uebara Rtrim. 1061 Dee 
2 12 

Dganda. lOS 644 
Lgron, Gabnei 966 
Dbde SL B F vcm. 1023 
Lipeat 9«7 
Ll^ 1009 

VMer 595, 504 506 ,598 
601 810 511 (Mdemn 
Covenant) 512 (Cnug»- 
von Day), 510 

— Daay SenooC 415 

— Day July 12 12 
tJltra-vmlet raya in water 

ptmSeatma, 948^ 
DmatdlB Frowct Ore 891 
XJuamuno y Juca VL 4e 
2t« 

Dnnonmahgre vatley Col 
781 

Undergmuoid ^aebtic Kail 
ways Co , 575 
Dnd^lun, 204 

Uwkrwa^ Oaear, 735 
768 794, June ^ ns 
Csdmweod tnft. Inna 1 11 

''72® mm”’ 

UneBn^^TOW^ K ) 520 
Dnculata. 


Union. S C 904 
Union and Party- 

id 1166. 1157 1158 

1159a 

Vtuoa CasOe Hoe ?0i 
U Dion Spnnge, Ala 768 
Umoniat Aasomation Na 
tionat 4W, Mu 9 Nov 

14 13 ^ 

Unionist Party 488 489 

400 492 ^ 49a 496 
501 502, 506 514 515 
M6, 818. 519 (Mr Bal- 
fouFs teMgnataon) Nov 

8 11 {Mr Baau LaW 
leader) W 13 U (Mr 
A Chamberlain a speech) 
July 22 13 (Lord Lana- 
downs s tt>ee^ July 24 
12 (Mr Wyndlam b 
apeeob) Oct 10 TS 
Union l^ifio A Boutbem 
Pacific R. B. Mar 12 
De«2 12 
Usitanaaa. 320 
United Brethren, 732 733 

— BvwDcehcal Church "32 

— Free Church 594 318 

— Inshwomen 897 600 
United Kingdom 566 (h* 

neuttuiei 414 (fali^) 
301 (coal output) 380 
(cotton trade) 433 (fi 
nauM) 830 (foreign 
trade) 74 75 (monu 
ments) 281 (shipping) 
34S tee also Bntish 
Empire Bntisb Army 
Bnti^ Navy England 
English History etc. 
United Mute Workers of 
Atnenca Jan 18 12 

— Pnmneas, India 603 
623 

— hhoe Machinery Co 
Bep 19 11 Dec 23 12 

United Btates 713-^52 
101 (adzniDMtrstive 
changea reeonitnended) 
Jan 17 12 (agncultuie) 
"16 May 16 31 12 

(Alsop chums) 1078 (am 
baassdena appointed) 
(Brssd) Jan 18 12 

(France) Feb 16 12 

(Germany) Aug 19 H 
(Italy) Aug 12 11 

(J^>an) Ang 12 11 

(Russia) Ap 24 11 

(Turk^) Ap 24 11 

(arbitration treaties $*e 
Anglo-Amencan Arbttra 
tion) (arbitration of m 
euauuy ehutxts With Ct 
Bntam) Dec 8 12 

(Amona statehood) Aug 

15 16 21 11 Feb 14 12 

&nny> 727, Jan 28 12 
^ 1 ^) 303 (Brasilian 
Convention) 1071 (bud 
get) 726 (campaign 
funds) Ap 20 3^ Bop 30 
Oct 4 h2 (Can^ar 
Beeiprootty) 736 «»d se< 
Recimocity (Oentrat 
Amenos) 1064 (CaMtie*e 
lulatiaaar) 10 Fob 7 12. 
(cbuichea) 781 (coal 
minlDg)Mar20 Apl 12 
(Corporations ConuniS' 
sioner cd) Ang 9 12 

(c<8)yti|^t with 

Hungui^ Jan SO, Sep 
19 Oct 16 12, (Onhan 
letations) 1^0 1082 

Jan 16 W 25 13 Oct 
19 11. fini^ma bauds) 
Dec* 11 July 29 J3 
(dc^ pul^tc) 72& 0^ 


uadur) Jan 18 12 (ed> 
rmation) (finance} 

725 74 (fisheries reei^- 
tione) Jm 13 Sw 6 11 
i&aods) Sep SO if Ap 8 
July 25 12, (foreign com 
^roe) 722 U^ranco- 
Amencan Arbitration 
Treaty) Aug 2 11 (Ger 
man lotions) May 1" 
U June 3 13 12 (Go- 
vernore Conference) Sep 
12 11 Deo 3 12 (Hai 
tian affairs) 1086 JuV 8 
28 11 fHondursa loan) 
Jan 26 Feb 16 11 
(Honduras revolution) 
Jan 22 J1 Feb 3 U 
(Japanese r^tioiia) Feb 
21 24.Ap4 July 17 11 
May 1 12 (labour com 
miaawn) Feb 2 Aug 15 
24 12 (labour dept 

ereat^) July 17 12 

(labour leaders Opn 
victed) June 24 12 

(Latin American policy) 
1074 (Latin Amencan 
trade) 10<W (lawj d30 
Mar 3 Deo 21 11 Jan 

24 12 (manufactures) 
3.8 (merit i^stem) Dee 

2) 11 (Mexican inter 
venticn) 1088 Jan 21 
15 11 Ap 17 feep 11 
12 (mining and mineral 
products) 718 (ministers 
appointed) (ArgeDlma; 
Dec 14 '11 (Belgium) 
Aug U 11 Nov 20 12 
(Colombia) Aug 21 11 
((5ost* Rica) July 6 11 
((Subs) Aug 12 11 

(Donunicsn Repubbe) 
July 6 H (Ecuador I 
July 6 11 (Greece aid 
Montenegro) Aug l6 12 
(Honduras) July 6 11 
(Netherlands and Luxem 
burg) Aug 12 U (Nio 
aragus) Dec 21 11 

(Norway) Ap 2" 11 

(Panama) Jutr 6 11 

(Paraguay and Uruguay) 
June 30 11 (Portugal) 
Mar 2 May 24 U Jan 

25 12 (Rumania Senna 

stidBulimna) Aug 12 11 
(Siam) 8^ 12 12 (Swit- 
serland) Ap 21 11 

(Vontsuela) Deo 21 11 
(Monroe Doctnne) Aug 
2 12 (navy) iZt, (New 
MtUDCO atatebiKjd) Aug 
15 21 11 Jan 6 U 
(Nicaraguan mterven 
tion) Ang 24 28 Sep 25 

12 (Nicaraguan loan) 
June 9 11 Jan 1 11 

(od industry) 410 719 
(poetsl changes) Aug 20 

10 2ini Feb 22 
O t Ig 12 (Postal Sav 
ings Banlcs) Jan 3 11 
(Post Office Appropna 
turn fitll) May 2 Aug lo 
12 (PT«i»den(wil cam 
paign and BlecUon) 748 
749 750 1180 Nov 5 12 
(probdntion laws'' Sep 
11 11 and tee Pronibi 
tion, (railway rompames 
su^ Aug 2 Oct 4 11 
Juno 5 12 (railwu 

rates) Nov 9 11 Ap 13 
June 7 12, (raflway 

safety apphaaces) Oct 
80 IL (Mlw 8«wn* 
ties CotUtruBsuMi) Itoc II 



INDEX 




'11 (Russian (waty ab- 
rosated) 1X33 Deo 19 
U (Santo Donun^o) 
Bep 24 Deo 13 12 

(“^iMretaw of State s 
tour) Fto 22 Ap 11 13 
(ahippma) Ap 20 2o 
Aug 10 12 (tariff 

board) Mari Jan 30 11 
Jub 23 12 (tariff revi 
Sion) Feb 21 12, (chem 
ical scliedule) July 3 12 
(cotton schedule) Mar 
36 Aug 14 13 (steel 

and iron) Jan 20 1’ 

(trust Question) 736 No 
16 Decs 11 (wages and 
jmces) Feb 2 Mar 9 18 


— States Naw 727 347 

6/3 Dec 21 11 (casual 
ties) ( Arkansas ) June 
4 12 ( Delaware > Jan 
17 11 (aubmanne 

Geo ) Maj 16 12 

( \ermont ) Nov 2 12 
( Walke ) Oct 1 12 
(guns) Ma> *18 July 5 
Aug 19 1 (launehmga) 

( Arkansas ) Jan 14 11 
( Mor no ) Sep 23 11 

1 New York ) Oct 30 
12 ( Texas ) May 18 

12 ( Wyoming ) Ap 

25 11 ( Wnnc ) Dec 
8 11 Mar 16 12 

(President a review) Nov 

2 11 (Hussian visit) June 

11 11 (speed record 

Florida ^ Mar 25 12 
On^Turkish waters) Oct 

— States Steel Corpora- 
tion Dee 34 12 

— States Supreme 0)urt 
(Ala^ coal) Dec 4 11 
(Chicago Stock Yards 
Co ) Dec 9 12 (Federal 
Corporation taxj Mar 

13 11 (Federal hours of 

flemcel Jan 9 12 (m 
toxjcating liquor transit) 
Jan 22 l’> (initiative and 
referendum) Feb 19 12 
(intetfitate and intra- 
state ates) Ap 1 I'' 

(labour leaders) May 15 
11 ( Mambne grant ) 
Feb 26 12 (patented 

articles) Mar 11 1'’ 

(Reading coal case) Dec 
16 12 (rules) Dec 22 

11 Not 4 12 (Sherman 
law) 736 (Standard Od) 
Maj 15 11 

Universal Races Oongrees 
July 26 11 

Universities of the Empire 
Congress of 584 July 2 

12 

UniTBisity College Cork 
602 

— College DuWm 602 

— CoBego, Galway 602 

[, nnwrsiltf JlfOtfiKme (Can 
ada) 197 

Upavon Writs 344 
Uphuss Josef 102S 
Uptidal Knetofer 214 
Ural Russ 410 
Uranus 94 
Urban C 235 
Ur dynasty 269 
Ure Alexander Sep 11 11 
U Ren, Williams. 895 
Urfa. 1161 
UrfinuB jpoWery 277 
TTTgfc 1(1983 
Ur NmA (long) 268 


Ursa Major 97 
Urubamba nver 103 
Uruguay 1099 Mar 1 11 
(Argentine treaty) 1067 
1069 (Brasilian bound 
ary) 1071 (Postal Con* 
gress) Jan 9 11 
Urukagina (king) 253 
Csamlwra 1012 
Uskub 1151 31 Nov 2 12 
Usman Ah Khan 618 
Ut^ 916 419 
Utica. N y 868 869 876 
Utter George H 903 
Uyeda 1050 

\ accine-therapy 176, 178 
Vachell H A 231 
Vahsel Capt R lOO 
\ ajiravudb (of Siam) 1136 
Dec 2 11 

\ aides Alsk 938 Sep 21 
11 

\aldoste Ga 794 796 
Valenca do Minho 1121 
Valencia Gen R G 1077 
\alencia ^ 113 d 1137 
Valentine R G Sep 10 12 
Valentine Neb 854 
Valera W 1096 
Valibran, 4. 1069 
Valishevbky 219 
\alkenberg, 1040 
Vallejo Cai 7"4 "77 
■\ allery Ra^t R 204 
\ alley City N D 879 
\aUiant Okla 891 
tall n (airman) May 6 11 
\aloiia 8 
Valparaiso 1066 

— Ind 809 
Van 1151 
Vanadium 391 
Vanbrugh Irene 231 
Vanoeboro N C 8"^ 
Vancouver B C 663 665 

— Wa^ 924 926 
Vandal Albert 1003 190 
Vand rbilt Cup 465 

— Hotel (N Y City) N 
V 27 

V an der Byl C 460 

Van der Byl P V G 468 
Van der Schalk H B. H 
210 

Van der Tunk 164 
Van de Woestijne R 212 
VanDeysaebL 210 

V an Dyke Henry '^00 

V an Eyck, BrothOTS 243 
\ an Gogh V 241 
VanGo^i Kaulback, Anna 

211 

Van Heekeren 1041 
Vaniman, L July ^ 12 
Van Lear T 843 
Van Looy J 210 
Vaanutefli Cardinal 312 
\ anreee range N C Iw 
Van RosBum Cardinal 313 
Van Scheltema, C S A 
210 

\anStuwe,J R 211 
\ an g^kel Bcnnet 861 
lantB ff J H J1042 


VnBcmweUos Mmc. M de 1 V^no Bid* 


217 

Vaacidar * - 


12 11 
689 


Vassilieva, « . 

Vatersay Raid 

V aughan, G T 1S5 
Vedel Vakdemar 2l4 
VSdnsee, Julee 343 344 

453 (B^dent) Ap 29 12, 
(aeioplaikB circuit pwp) 
July 26 11 (nttern*' 

tum^ aviation cup) Sep 
9 12 (Panp-Madnd 

race) May 26,^1 (epM 
record) Jaij. 13 12 
Vend^noMure 996 
Venetia, 1042 

Veuesuma 1100 (Cotbpa- 
bian rdatione) 1077 
(Dutch diepute) 1041 
(pubhc debt) 1063 

V emce 1042 (caznpamle) 

1049 248 

Vemselos E 1026 JQ28 
1029 Mar 2 25 12 
Venlo 1038 

Ventilation in mines 381 
388 

Ventnor Citv N J 863 
\ era Cru Mex 1989 Oct 
16 23 12 

V erhae en, E 211 
Vena Oct 29 12 

V enn 1 122 

V entas Soeietv SaO 

V ennehren, J F N 987 
\ ermeulen E 212 
Venrulion Co 111 Mar 14 

Apl9 11 

V erraont 918 (election*) 
Sep 3 12 

Vermont breed 441 
Vemer Col WiUaUjgdiby 
157 

VerraH Arthur W 552 
o84 219 221 Feb 22 'll 

V errept John Ap 17 12 
Verwey Albert 210 
Vesnicb Milerko 9 

Vespasian 347 

V esaey Itobert S 908 
Vestments 307 310 

V esuviuB mt 107 
Vi^e Admiral 25 
Vicente Gil 217 
Vicksburg Mias 848 Sii 

845 

Vico C» dmal 313 
\ ictor Emmanuel 11 1048, 
June 4 11 

— Emmanuel III 10* 
1052 245 Jan 11 11c) 

Victoria Euginie (of ® 

Deo 12 11 ,1 1098 

Victoria Gen Alf 

— Eladio lOQflia 697 
\ ctoriB Ai»8 11 May 

Feb 3 N 

16 12 ^3 66a 666 

— B 635 
juxa 645 173 

— ua Cross 477 

A Memorial Lond 245' 
May 16 n 


Vilhena H & 217 
Villaemeea, sVafuaseo 215 

ViIla«>n,J3ic^re 1070 

vale d Am/W de Ap9 
12 

V iUegae-B^tburd fc- 1075 
VaiierB F H 25 

— Jacobtm 'Baton, 7tl 

— Mdius de 708 
Vinoenpes Ind 805 
Vincent SirE 570 

— j^Gemgo E 8^ Oct 18 

— H 264 

— Dr 177 

Vincu Ueoliardo da 243 
Aug 22 It July 4 ^12 
Vmelaiid N J 730 
Vinhaes 1122 
Vinkowitadi 961 
Vmton F P 250 761 
VioL Oscar 1076 

V oOette M G 1007 
Virgima 921 (umversity 

of) 923 

— Minn..839 Mar 11 11 

— City I^ev B54 

Virginia creg)e##*t28 

V rrgm I* 654 

Vis bQdy meftsuremeat of 
118 

Visseur (airman} June $ 12 

V istulft canal 937 
Vitamine 166 
Viterbo 1047 
Viti Levu 6P8 
Vivian 8 D 907 

— W Va Nov 18 11 
Viviaift M 996 998 

V vTsection I”® Mar 12 
VTadunir Mgr Dec 6 ^ 
Vocational education, 

729 (Ana) 

8P8 (Ma8e.)^<™> 

S I ! 


Viebig Klar^ 207 


V an Zype G 212 
Vardamap JatneB K-,. „ 
Vardat nver 1151 
Vi^on H 462 C ,fjQR 
Vaie, W S, 

Varela. Geh 
Vareechemir ,/»» oo 

^%T1o8 a, 1121 Sep 

,, Sfcv 16 11 
Yfr Leite de 217 


Vieira Admiral B 1074 
— liopos, 217 
Vienna 956 (Bnti^ Am 
basaadors Mte^edl inteN 
mew) Nm 7 11 (burgo- 
master) Dec 28 12 (food 
mts) Sep 17 II 

Vienna-Danube tanal, 957 
Vionna-Subefoaeeaux 1076 


879 

898 ^ ) 920’ 

- 

Vfim Cbw'Ies Sep 26 12 
_ olcanoes 106 950 
, Volk,E 161 
Vollgraf C W 27r 
VoUnmr G H tob, Aug 21 

Volo 280 

Vbfoasomfch M A. K 102 
Volost 1126 

Volta Bureau D C 305 
Volumetno anaiyss 128 
Voluntaiy Hehodlfl, (U K) 
583 

Volnuteew (UK) 578 
Voj«e> Chwles S49 
Vranya. 103? 

Veatsa 1034 
Vrchheky Jaroday 956 
Vrokaetro 271 
Vryheid 70S 

Vuchitni raid June 19 12 
VulcaamlogiCal Initatute 
Napka 106 
VularauB 348 
Waal Sir N P de 708 
Waal nver 1038 
Wal^h R R, Gp^ IS 

Te*. 912 94S 
Wadfci99l 1006 
WadyTumdat 262 








H 11 

W«I«8, IViaee of «ec !Pd 
vmnl Pnace of Wite 
Wileo, 556 557 5^ 

177 Jriu« 26 51 

Sw 21 13 ^<WeWi 

^uivh) SM 66&. S15 
S17 307 |>«v 

38. 11 A«g pTV IS 

a s Vile apn* 

— SnrE 670 
— Joaai^SSS 
— ^r^oel. SiS e08 

WaU»ee |da 
WkUso^OSO 561 579 
WiiK^alls. Waih. «24. 
926 026 

Writer A-D^KS 

\f^vm 




SSSSS^.S' 

Wftag 8hoo-efafw ^HS 
WaonerMned^tiap UHt 
WKntace, fianmew 588 
Want^ 350 
Wariiurtoa. 182 

''si-Sir* 

— F w*. m 

— idw. aww^uy 188 

~ ST^mjA. 701 m 

— 

~ W a^247 
fcj» 



eCSquiWyo 037 
ton (stife) trs 
fartnuaiy 419 
offm 730 
■ .(African 
y^biteS 11 
tUWtiT Cott- 

ssay ^ StSSi 

Ai;^ 17 11 (BEyn«ne tod 
Goilgy^ 

-^C fifr? 

~qb Hsgm 

— paxi^ 699 

Wamcstnaim, IriuA, 207 

— D* 167. 175 
Waterbot^ L. wril M 467 
WtoorilK^ Comx^ "^5 78'^ 
Wi^tetfonf 505 

Wftter gsrdeuflS 426 

Waters Can. 665 

— I« 809. 

Watertnan, L A 003 
Wale»-J»»rc« Co T« 

736 

Water aaimlj* (FK) 580 
WatwtoWTNN y 868 
~ 8 D 906 008 

w« . ^1 

K^tet^Me SZ2.823 
Watkwa, A S 740 J«ly 
12 12 

— IhW 839 
Walson, C W 930 
^ lotaC 688 
-t J X 170 

— SobMi SlMoee, 54? 

— Hontotiia Marriott 

MS 

Watt, filer CteoToa 280 

— ^Timma 712 

— W A., 608 Mw 16 12 
Wattersoft. Rtenry oH 
Wati«yae,y.^a83 

12 

Wa^SllU W 801 

Nor 36 '12 
*Wa8ha Wis 931 
mines 1066 
wat5gft.Ww 031 
580 

Wav«S», ^ US 

— «oiioay lu 

Wavfll, auBe t$i 11 

Way<70BB,Ga ?B4[ 

Wea^alfe Baron. 4B8 
Wea^mMbufeaiL 110 
Waavtor Jauea B. 751 

SBr Aa^ 248, 681 

— F-Wi 687 , 

:3ed[lM^Fri»20 7^ 

m 


WbdderfHim, Sir W 608 
Wede^F,207 

Wee toPA^itua; 084 
Wegex^ A 110 
W^aiwcfi.W 
WeiU 262 
Weifioto 1009 
Weintoete. A 154 

Wemgartaer F., 236 
lHttoAtt,AA 24S 
Weir J G 6M( 

WeirC% Kart 814 
Wefeer ^ 797 
Weiskmhner Dr 960 

_^D^ri2 
Wais, P 120 
WeitaeJ G T 1065 I>ee 21 
Hi 

Welby Bbtod 488 

— VsctMii Lady 655 
We^os, 408 
WeUcome 159 
W^iesl^ College Mass 

832 

Wellfrtg^ Kan 812 

— NK W9 

— Meirtor^ Ifltid 244 
Write Boi^^dier 454 

— H O 188 

— i 2'>0^ 

— Matt tboxer) 4M 

— finite, Asfr A 

WritetoTi Mo 8*6 
WeLh A June 11 12 

— F 454 

Wri h DiseafaMeiunent 
307 504 505 315 617 
Ap 23 Ma^ 16 12 

(Aiclibp of Cantetbun s 
sraeeoji^ Ap 22 0«»t 8 
12 (Asquitb s ...‘fffw'W 
May 15 12 (Bwfoirfte 
apeech) May 14 12 

(Cardiff demonstration) 
June 29 1 (H>de Ps k 
detnonriration) June 12 

12 ffirilTBonds speech) 
Ap21.Jl,(P E Jfiaithi 
speech^ May 13 12 
wSn;driia,S 471 
Wezilock Baron 547 
WfflatKoltjjlan 1042 
Weol^O^te 2S2 
Vi ermutb Adolf 1014 
10 «) Mar 16 12 
Warner A . 125 
WeiWher fflfrJ C 6S0 


546, 




.VL m 


Wema^ 681 

WertheiW, C J 
Mays 12. . ... 

Wesleyan Owreh aI9 

— ViUveniHy Cortru, 787 
West 8v Algeimoa Jan 18 

— Mrs Horace JanlS 11 

— Oawafd 805. 

— Sir Raymond, 560 
W«rt Alrijm Brfm 647- 

-AUm.WtejJ^l . 

— Atutexlba, 888 New 6 J2 

W^boio 8^ 

— Ppm FA 2? U 

Ssisris,^ 

sRy <L,^ 


Western Lnion Triegrapti 
384 , 

Wlsst Cteeen^h, E 1 ^ 

— Ham. London, 659 June 
^ July S 11 .. 

— Hartlepool 660 

— Indies ^3-662 14 16 
487 104L987 Ap9 12 

Westa^oufie frame gear 

— * Winder 386 
W^minfirtef Dudieffi of 
12 12 

Westminster Md "824 

— Cathedral 812 313 

— HoMntal Load f 0 
West New York N J 860 
Weston D Aug 7 11 Aug 

17 12 

Wesfon, Eog Mft 
Wert Orangt N J 860 
Westphalia 1008 
West Pomt N Y Aug 31 
12 

Westport, Conn Deo 7 31 
12 

Westray 282 

West Sagicaw Mioh 838 

— Virginia, 928 fV irgima 
debt) 923 (univ of) 829 
Westward 4*2 

West Warren Mass 835 
Wertwood N J 863 
Wetmore G P 903 
Wrtt tcin 145 
Watford 595 598 599 
Sep 7 1! 

Wevl r General 1136 
Weymann C 344, 452 
July I 11 Aug 26 12 
Weymouth river hlam 

Whales Bav of 100 
Whalmg, 652 «02 598 
1149 

Whalley C 440 
Whall<V Eng, 309 
Wharton, A 230 

— J L. 54” 

Wheat 413 1166 562 717 
Wheatland, Pa 899 
W hcaton College Mass 
832 

Wheatstone bridge 120 
V^erier R \ 39 j 383 
WheriarCo Ga *95 
Wheeler measograph 
Kre n 256 

Wheeling W Va 9-^8 029 
Whistler J M 246 
Whitaker E 438 
— , Osi W 766 
Wtute Charles D July 6 
11 

— Edward Mar 14 11 
- E D ”36 

— Bit George M P 547 

— F M bTt George S 
546 June 28 J2 

— J 9 ha P Jan 18 12 

— Sir W H 349 
^WiUiam'S. 668 
Wiate anh 133 

— Bav Nfdld,679 
Wttehouse J 2BS 

— F C 764 ^ 

White Paw A rukon Sy 
Alik 930 

White slave trsfiSn 323 
(U K ) 504 JtmelO Nov 
12 28 DratS 12 (Bres- 
sris conference) Oct 41 

smkiss 

$37 860 863 SW 878 
893 897 914 01t 010 
920 033 





tm 


Whit# Star Cs 3J50 
WhtUeKD Cfaartea 8 876 
Whitmwi C«U«ge Wash 
828 

Wtatney H B 466 
— 8i£ aBoxes ^7S 
W J 457 
Wfcraper B 63» 

Wicbekr £12 
Wichita, Kao., 812 St3 
Wickersham Jamea 940 
Wudcbaov pc^ K. C 538 
Wicklow 9»6 July 13 U 
Widdc^ proeeaa 255 
Wideni»r HainyB 632 

— P H B 243 
Widio, aee Vidin 
Wied Qnetav 213 
wiegand T 272 27$, 279 
Widand 146 

Wien W 116 867 

N^ustadt 956 
W esbaden, 1009 
W keen, von 218 
Wgan 560 

W ^in. Kat/* pQU^aa, 231 
Wiggins, H F a. 468 
Wigtown 588 
Wilamowit* MoeHendcttff 
U 222 

Wilbrandt Adolf 207 966 
W loken Ulneh 22o 
Wildenbrucb E voa, 208 
IfV ddenrey H 14 
W Iding 4 F 465 
Wildwood N J 863 
Wiley Dr H W 738 Jan 
If Mar 15 Dec 16 12 
With Imtaa (queen) July 
4 U July 6 June 1 12 
Wilhelmina canal 1039 

— mt N G 103 

"W ilkes-Barre Pa 896 900 
May 18 12 
W ilkea Land 101 
Wdkie J E Decl" 12 
Wilks Mark Oct 2 14 12 
Willacy Co Tes 913 
W illapa harbour Wash 
925 

Willcock R E 326 
Willcocks Sir W 1151 
1153 

Willemstad 1041 
WillpBdfib 5bl 309 
William II G rman Em 
perorj 101“ 4ug 2f 
Sept 3 Oct 18 U (Bern 
visit) Sept 6 1- TBober 
"Valley mau^rated) 
Nov 16 1 <at Jyjth 
rmgen mice) 4ug 9 12 
(at Kiel) June 21 Sep o 
11 (at Krupp centenarv) 
Aug 8 12 (Lond n visit) 
May 15 20 11 (Taar of 
Russia) Julv 4 12 (at 
Swiss army manoeuvres) 
Sep 3 12 
WilliamB B 470 

— C 4b7 

— G H statue 893 

— Hudson* 2‘*0 
~~ John Sharp 845 

— 8u: Ralph Chompney 
697 

— Talcott 873 
— , \ augdi^ 238 
WilliamBoii Noel Mar 81 

11 

— OK 466 

— R W 162 
Williamaonia, 146 
Wa[ianB«>ort Pa 896 
WSlhmaa Claudio 1099 
Wilhmaotic Conn 785 
WiUs Tex. 914 
Williston N D 879 880 

J O 168 


Wflloprs,” Jane 15 Oc* 
11 11 
Wi«0U|^r 

Witiougfaby Prof 3^ 
WiHou^by 
Baron. 489 496 
Wills, Sir Alfred, JSO 
Willsom A E 5 i 7 
Willy Cdlette 20& 

Wiim, 393 

Wiimmgtoa. Dal 788 723 
Jui» 21 II June 18 12 

— N C 877 724 
Wflaon Admiral &r A K 

677 June 26 12 

— E A 99 

— E B 143 

— E W 00 

— 1078 

— Hone Nfov 28 11 

— R, July 5 13 

— Wiham B 729 786 
— , W'oodrow 748 863 875 

Feb 12 June 38 12 (idec- 
twn) 1180 Nov A 
and see under History in 
ortick on each etate 
(Baltimore notmnatton) 
July 2 12 (tariff revision 
promised) Nov 15 12 (m 
auguration) 750 (cabip 
net) 750 

Wilson, N C 877 
WwabledoD, 561 
Winans L Oct 30 12 
Winchester Eng 583 311 

— Kj 81o 

— \a 921 
Wind 112 340 
Wiodhaio, Conn , 785 
Windle&B 802 
Windsor Can 6M 
Windward Island 656,1957 
Winfield Kan 812 
Wingfield, r 856 
Winraeld ScuDs 468 
Winkler H l40 
Winnipeg 663 665 

'A innsnoro La 821 
Wmogradoff Baton von 
Jan 18 12 
Winona Mmn 839 
Winsford 366 
Window 463 
Winston N C 877 8’"8 
W inter John Strange ,39 
W nter s Tale 229 
W nterawijk 1040 
Wmterton 6tb earl 488 
Wireless 'Telegraph v and 
Telephony ^7-369 83 
3oO 45 99 70 1148 

Wiacasset Me 7‘’3 
Wisconsin, 931 (woman 
suffrage) 90 932 (uni- 
versity of) 934 730 
Wise B R 687 
Wi^cenus Paul 194 
Wtflbcr Edward 820 
Wiader Clark 161 
Wister Owen 200 
Witchcraft 333 
Woenshoeffer Carola 808 
Wolfe Gea Jan 2 11 
Wolff Julius 206 

— Pierre 233 

Wolf Feiran, May 30 12 
Weifflm H 219 
Wolff Metternich Count 
von May 9 12 
Wolf lamp 385 
WoUaston A F R 163 
WoJmer Fisoount, M P 
488 

— P H 270 
Wolters J 915 
Wolverhampton Ist Vif- 

oouat, 5w 


Wd' 

WOBttM 



turban^' Now"^ iL 

— TmW Mi 

(MensBofteto 
^tralfe) 69K 

837 (iP^^tN ^1 
866 (N Y) 872. (OhioS 
884 (Ore)892,NoT5 12, 
(Wa>933 

Wbtoen, (Austrian labour 
legislation) 964. (B^gun 
mining lawrt 968, (OJtboa 
trade UK) 435 (di 
voree grievances) 324 
(^Ie»itetical vote m 
Geneva) 1147 (flench 
labour leguUtion) 994 
(German umversitios 
opened) 1022 (m Nor 
wegian hteiatare) 214 
(wages and labour US) 
737 (Ana) 770 (Cal) 
778 (Conn) 786 OU ) 
802 (K\ ) 816 (Me ) 
833 (Md) 826 (Mass) 
830 (Mo) 847 (N J) 
862 (N Y> 871 (S C) 
905 (U) 917 (Va) 922 
(Wa* ) 927 (Wia.) 933 
Women s freedom Le^pte 

— ^atwmal Baaitb Aaso- 
cialKM, 600 

— r Social uid Political 
Union, S7 89 Oct 17 12 

— Suffrt^ Societies Na- 
tional Union ot Nov 9 

11 

Wonga lighthouse, Nov 16 
12 

Wood Cyrus E Jan 25 12 

— Sir Evelyn, Mar 21 11 

— Sirfl 238 

— Josiah 676 

— Major Gen. Leonard, 
72? May 22 June 10 12 

— M 582 

— R W 117 120 

— T B 442 

— .T McKinnon, MP 487 
hdjl4 12 

— Wilham 451 

— Col Wilham. 197 

— Wdliam M 835 
WoodaU H W 402 
Woodbndge F J E 296 
Woodbuiy Co Iowa SJO 
Woodcock. Dr H M 129 
WooAoffe Ool A J 103 

— Justice J G Aug 17 12 
Woocfrulf ’Timothy D 874, 

875 

Woodvme,Ga. 796 
Woodward A S 287 
Woodward, iUa, 706 

— Co (Mda.888 

Wool manulactore, 440- 
443, IITO 117a 572 598 

— Bffl(U,S) 735 Jidy27 
Aug 17 ll.Apl Jidyaa 
Aug 9 I9h2 

— combers, 442 

— sorters, 165 
WocJley F F 4^ 
Wo6lirKdi,5« 



19XQ (N xy'saJ „ 
Workman a C iw Oie wsa tmc, 
see Laboiit mwS oito 

Warlda Armi9 ^ tbeir 

wsfeass 

Worm. 133 
Womald, L ^45^ 
Worst- J H,^4t8 _ 

WrangelC^ 

Wtei^ He^ vnu 960 
WrecK statistics, ^0 
WresUing 471 474 
Wrexhjun, 177 
Wnght C G 4^ 

— C S 99 

— G A. 467 

— L L.,838 

— MS 462 

— Oryflle 342 

— Set a P Feb 29 12 

— W H 96 

— Wilbur 765 342 May 
30 12 

Wuchang, 979 982, Oct 11 
Nov 28 11 
Wu Ching lien 977 

— Lu-chew Gen- Nov 7 
11 

WOrtembog, 1021 
Wursburg 283 
Wyandotte, Mich 837 
Wyant A H 249 
Wylie Isabel. 90 
Wyilie Sir W CuTBOtt, 608 
Wyman. Walton, 765 
Wyndham George M P 
438. 495 Oct 10 16 1 
Wyndham Act (19^) 597 
Wyn^spStuart, Lt, Sep 
6 12 

Wyoming 935 
Xenarthra, 135 
Yachting 472 448 348 
Yidiya(Imam) 1156 
Yakima Wa*. 924 925 
kale UniveRUty 787 June 
15 12 

Yafu nver 1061 
Yamagata Mar^l 106! 

Dec 24 12 
Yamamoto T 1061 
Yamboli 1035 
Yangtse Kiang. Sep 5 11 
Ysuuna, sea lanmna 
Yankovwh Gen. 28 
Yankton. B D 906 
Yaqutna, On., 724 
Yarmouth, Gi^ 60% 567 
Yam, 436, 443 
Yarrow A P 349 
Yass-Canbarra ^0 
YasDtsuaa, Baron Kikosbi 
1061 

Yauco P R. 980 
Yaver Fa^a, Nov 88 12 
Yanm Miss , 840 

— A Mks VaBey 8. R. 
atrOm 845 

Yeantor HCtidncxi, 30& 

Yaa^ B.isaaafe . 
YeBowievtrO^Auna) 9<4 

y^wftae,£*.,«2I 



1336 

YcBow Biv«t tcMge^W 
YeUowvtone nv«^ ]p 6 ni, 

*10o'f 

YenoKtMV j^ev S<i 5 

y«i»nrlu*. 838^ 
\D»CbM )8 Geo. 9 ^ 
Ymuntott 10% 

Yokohama, lOS^ 1058 
Ycdamebftf M T A 102 
Yfloeiaira, lOoS 
Y(«>^aU/' Mar 28 11 
YouESSTK Y 868. 869. 
NovSffl U 

Yoik, ArcbtMdx^ M. 32S 
Xov28 It Nor 14 li 
York Neb 852 

— Pa 8»6 

— En« 5fi0 

Yorkfihve, $dC 559 588, 
442 

Yomba toibft, 650 . 

Young. E an n JuJy 6 
21 eet>4 12 


INDEX 


G J 3RT 

— G Wai&rt*. 468 

— W Do^as 

Ybu&ft MeaJi Chilataan 
AaaociktioD. 323, 681 , 
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Note 

References will also be found throughout this 
volume to related matter contained in the l ith 
edition of the Efic^hpaedta BrtUmntca (ab 
breviated w E,B ) For subiects not dealt 
with in the \ ear Book reference should be 
made to the Encyclopaedia Brtlanntca and its 
own Indea Volume 








